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« Nothing,  except  that  I  am  not  guilty,*  re- 
plied Joey. 

*  1  have  had  the  warrant  out  against  him  these 
tfeyen  yeari,  or  thereabouts,  but  he  escap^'d  me,' 
observed  the  peace-officer;  'he  was  but  a  lad  then. 

*  He  must  have  been  a  child,  to  judge  by  his 
present  ajipearance,'  observed  the  magistrate, 
-who  was  making  out  the  committal.  *  I  now 
perfectly  recollect  the  whole  affair.' 

The  oScer  received  the  committal,  and  in 
half  an  hour  our  hero  was  locked  up  with  felons 
of  every  description.  His  blood  ran  cold  when 
be  feund  himself  enclosed  within  the  massive 
walls;  and,  aB  soon  as  the  jailor  had  left  him 
alone,  he  shuddered  and  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands.  Our  hero  had,  however,  the  greatest 
of  all  consolations  to  support  him — the  conscious- 
ness of  his  innocence;  hut  when  he  called  to 
mind  how  happy  and  prosperous  he  had  lately 
been— when  he  thought  of  Emma,  and  that  now 
all  bis  fair  prospects  and  fondest  anticipations 
were  thrown  to  the  ground,  it  is  not  surprising 
that,  for  a  short  tim^,  he  wept  in  his  solitude 
and  silence.  To  whom  should  he  make  known 
his  situation  ?  Alas !  it  would  too  soon  be  known. 
and  would  not  every  one,  even  Emma,  shrink 
from  a  supposed  murderer  ?  No !  there  was  one 
who  would  not — one  on  whose  truth  he  could 
depend;  Mary  would  not  desert  him  even  now ; 
lie  would  write  to  her  and  acquaint  her  with  his 
situation.  Our  hero  having  made  up  his  mind 
0O  to  do,  obtained  paper  and  ink  from  the  jailor 
when  he  came  into  his  cell,  which  he  did  ia 
abont  two  hours  afler  he  had  been  looked  up. — 
Joey  wrote  to  Mary,  stating  his  position  ia  afew 
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words,  and  that  the  next  morning  he  was  to  ha 
taken  down  to  Exeter  to  await  his  trial,  and  ex- 
pressed a  wish,  if  possible,  that  she  would  come 
there  to  see  him ;  and,  giving  a  guinea  to  the 
turnkey,  requested  him  to  forward  the  letter. 

*  It  shall  go  safe  enough,  young  master,'  re- 
plied the  man.  *  Now  do  you  know  that  yours 
is  one  of  the  strangest  cases  that  ever  came  to 
my  knowledge.?'  continued  the  man;  *  we've 
been  talking  about  it  among  ourselves;  why,  the 
first  warrant  for  your  apprehension  was  out 
more  than  eight  years  ago ;  and  to  look  at  yon 
now,  you  cannot  be  more  than  seventeen  or 
eighteen.* 

*  Yes,  1  am,*  replied  Joey ;  « I  am  twenty-two.* 

*  Then  don't  you  tell  any  body  else  that,  and 
I  will  forget  it.  You  see  youth  goes  a  great 
way  in  court;  and  they  will  see  that  you  must 
have  been  quite  a  child  when  the  deed  was  done 
—  for  1  suppose  by  the  evidence  there  is  no  doubt 
of  that — and  it  won't  be  a  hanging  matter,  that 
you  &iay  be  certain  of;  you'll  cross  the  water, 
that's  all;  so  keep  up  y«ur  spirits,  and  look  as 
young  as  j^ou  can.' 

Mary  received  the  letter  on  the  following  day, 
and  was  in  the  deepest  distress  at  its  contents. 
She  was  still  weeping  over  it,  and  her  work  had 
been  thrown  down  at  her  feet,  when  Mrs.  Aus- 
tin came  into  the  dressing-roem  where  she  was 
sitting. 

*  What  is  the  matter,  Mary  ?*  said  Mrs.  Austin. 
« I  have  received  a  letter  from  my  brother, 

Madam,'  replied  Mary;  'he  is  in  the  greatest 
distress  ;  and  I  beg  you  to  let  me  go  to  him  im- 
mediately.* 
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*  Your  brother,  Mary !  what  diffieoltj  is  he  in?* 
aiked  Mrs.  Austin. 

Marj  did  not  reply, bat  wept  more. 

*  Mary,  if  your  brother  it  in  distress,  I  cer- 
tainly will  nut  refuse  your  going  to  him ;  but 
you  should  tell  me  what  his  distress  is,  or  how 
shall  1  be  able  to  advise  or  help  you  ?  Is  it  very 
serious  ?* 

*  He  is  in  prison.  Madam.' 

*  In  prison  for  debt,  I  suppose  ^' 

*  No,  madam ;  on  a  charge  ot  murder,  which 
he  is  not  guilty  of?* 

*  Murder!'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Austin,  *and  not 
guihy  !  Why — when — and  where  did  this  mur- 
der take  place  ?* 

*  Many  years  ago.  Madam,  when  he  was  quite 
a  child.* 

*  How  Tery  strange  !*  thought  Mrs.  Austin, 
panting  for  breath,  and  sinking  into  a  chair. — 
•  Bat  where,  Mary  ?* 

*  Down  in  Devonshire,  Madam,  at  Grassford. 
Mrs.  Austin  fell  senseless  from  her  chair. — 

Mary,  yctj  much  surprised,  hastened  to  her  as- 
sistance, and,  afler  a  time,  sucseeded  in  restoring 
her,  and  leading  he i  to  a  sofa.  For  s«me  time, 
Mrs.  Austin  remained  with  her  face  buried  in 
the  cushions,  while  Mary  stood  over  her.  At 
last  Mrs.  Austin  looked  up,  and,  laying  her  hand 
upon  Mary's  arm,  said,  in  a  solemn  tone — 

*  Mary,  do  not  receive  me  ;  you  say  that  that 
boy  is  your  brother-<-tell  me,  is  not  that  false  ? 
1  am  sure  that  it  is.     Answer  me,  Mary.* 

*  He  is  not  my  born  brother.  Madam,  but  I 
love  him  as  one,'  replied  Mary. 

*  Again  answer  me  truly,  Mary,  if  yeu  have 
any  regard  for  me.  Tou  know  his  real  name ; 
what  is  it?' 

*  Joseph  Rushbrook,  Madam,  replied  Mary, 
weeping. 

*I  was  certain  of  it!*  replied  Mrs  Austin, 
bursting  into  tears;  *I  knew  it!  the  biow  has 
come  at  last !  God  have  mercy  on  me  !  What 
can  be  done?*  And  again  Mrs.  Austin  aban- 
doned herself  to  bitter  grief. 

Mary  was  in  amazement;  how  Mrs.  Austin 
should  know  anything  of  Joey's  history,  and 
why  she  should  be  in  such  distress  was  to  her  a 
complete  mystery  ;  she  remained  for  some  time 
at  the  side  of  her  mistress,  who  became  gradu- 
ally more  composed,  Mary  at  last  said, — 

*  May  I  go  to  him.  Madam  ?* 

*  Ye8,'*rep'ied  Mrs.  Austin,  *  ruost  certainly. 
Mary,  I  must  have  no  secrets  now;  you  most 
tell  me  everything.  You  spc  that  1  am  deeply 
interested  about  this  young  man  as  well  as 
yourself;  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  you  at  present 
to  know  that ;  b«»fore  1  say  any  thing  more,  you 
must  he  candid  with  me,  and  tell  me  howyiu 
became  acquainted  with  him,  and  all  that  you 
know  relative  to  his  life;  that  I  will  assist  you 
and  him  in  every  way  in  my  power,  thit  neither 
money  nor  interest  shall  be  spared,  you  may  be 
assured  ;  and  i  think,  Ma^y,  that  aft  r  this  pro. 
mise,  you  will  not  conceal  any  thing  from  me.' 

*  Indeed  I  will  not,  Madam,'  replied  Mary, 
•for  I  love  him  as  much  as  I  can  love.'  Mary 
then  commenced  by  stating  that  she  was  living 
at  Grayeiend  wi^en  she  first  met  with  Joey. — 


Ther«  was  a  little  hesitation  at  the  comnenee- 
ment  of  her  narrative,  which  Mrs.  Austin  pre- 
tended not  to  observe ;  she  then  continued, 
winding  up  with  the  information  which  she  bad 
received  from  Furness  the  marine,  their  escape, 
and  her  admission  into  Mrs  Austin's  family. 

*And  it  was  Joseph  Rushbrook  that  came 
with  you  to  this  house  ?' 

*  Yes,  Madam,'  replied  Mary  ;  « but  one  of  the 
men  was  quite  rude  to  me,  and  Joey  took  jt  up. 
Mr.  Austin,  hearing  a  noise,  sent  down  to  inquire 
the  cause;  the  servants  threw  all  the  blame 
upon  Joey,  and  he  was  ordered  out  of  the  bouse 
immediately.  He  refused  even  to  come  back  to 
the  hall,  after  the  treatment  he  had  received, 
for  a  long  while ;  but  it  was  he  who  was  in  the 
parlor  when  you  opened  the  door,  it  you  recol- 
lect, a  fbw  weeks  ago.' 

Mrs.  Austin  clasped  her  hands  and  then  pren- 
ed  them  to  her  forehead  ;  after  a  while  she  said, 

*  And  what  has  he  been  doing  since  you  came 
here  ?' 

Mary  then  informed  her  mistress  ef  all  she 
knew  of  Joey's  subsequent  career. 

*  Well,  Mary,'  said  Mrs.  Austin,  *yoa  must 
go  to  him  directly.  You  will  want  money ;  but 
Mary,  promise  me  that  you  will  not  say  a  word 
to  him  about  what  has  passed  between  us — that 
is,  for  the  present ;  by  and  by  1  may  Irust  yon 
more.' 

*  You  may  trust  me.  Madam,*  replied  Mary, 
looking  her  mistress  in  the  face  ;  *  but  it  is  too 
late  for  me  to  go  this  afternoon ;  I  will,  if  yoa 
please,  now  wait  till  to-morrow  morning.* 

*  Do  so,  Mary  ;  1  am  glad  that  you  do  not  jgo 
to-night,  for  I  wish  you  to  stay  with  me  ;  I  have 
many  questions  to  ask  you.  At  present  I  wish 
tq  be  alone,  my  good  girl.  Tell  Mr.  Austin  that 
I  am  very  unwell  and  do  not  dinn  below.' 

*  Shall  I  bring  your  dinner  up  here,  madam  ?' 
asked  Mary. 

*  Yes,  you  may  bring  it,  Mary,*  replied  Mrs. 
Austin,  with  a  faint  smile 

Wever  did  two  people  leave  one  another  both 
so  much  winhing  to  be  alone  as  Mary  and  Mrs. 
Austin.  The  former  quitted  the  room,  and, 
having  first  executed  her  commission,  returned 
to  her  own  apartment  that  she  might  reflect 
without  being  disturbed.  What  could  be  the 
reason  of  Mrs  Austin's  behavior  ?  Wbateould 
she  know  of  Joey  Rushbrook?  and  why  so  in- 
terested and  moved  ?  She  had  heard  among  the 
servants  that  Mr  and  Mrs.  Austin  wf  re  formrr- 
ly  in  an  humbler  sphere  of  life;  that  he  was  a 
half-pay  ofBcer;  butthere  was  stilt  nocliie  to  -uck 
i nte rest  about  J*Jey  Rushbrook .  Mary  thoogb t  and 
thougHtoverand  over  again,re vol ved  all  that  had 
passed  in  her  mind,  but  could  make  nothing  of  it; 
and  she  was  still  trying  to  solve  the  mystery, 
when  the  house.maid  came  into  the  room  and  in- 
formed her  that  Mrs  Austin's  bell  had  rung  twice. 
Mrs.  Austin,  on  her  part,  was  still  mortf  bewil- 
dered ;  she  could  net  regain  sufficient  calmness 
to  enable  her  t©  decide  how  to  act.  Her  son  in 
prison,  to  he  tried  for  his  life  for  a  crime  he  had 
not  committed  •  Would  he  divulge  t^e  troth 
and  sacrifice  his  father  ?  She  thought  not.  Ix 
he  did  not,  would  he  net  be  condemned?  aad  if 
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he  were,  could  ghe  remain  away  from  him  ?  or 
oaght  she  not  to  diTuIf^e  what  the  boj  would 
conceal '  And  it  he  did  confera  the  truth, 
woald  they  And  oat  that  Mr.  Austin  and  Joseph 
Rusbbrook  were  one  and  the  same  person  ? — 
Would  there  be  any  chance  of  his  escape  ? — 
Would  he  not  sooner  or  later  be  recognized  ? — 
How  dreadful  was  her  situation  !  Then,  again, 
ehonld  she  acquaint  her  husband  with  the  posi- 
tion ot  his  son  ?  If  so,  would  he  come  forward  ? 
Yes,  most  certainly,  he  would  neyer  let  Joey 
sofFer  for  his  crime.  Ought  she  to  tell  hep' 
husband  ?  And  then  Mary,  who  knew  so  much 
Already,  who  had  witnessed  her  distress  and  an- 
gipsh,  who  was  so  fond  of  her  son,  could  she 
trust  her  ^  Could  she  do  without  trusting  her  ? 
Sach  were  the  various  and  conflicting  ideas 
which  passed  in  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Austin.  At 
last  she  resolved  that  she  would  say  nothing  to 
her  hnsband ;  that  she  would  send  Mary  to  her 
son  ;  and  that  she  would  that  evening  have  more 
conversation  with  the  girl,  and  decide,  after  she 
■he  had  talked  with  her,  whether  she  would 
jnake  her  a  confidante  or  not.  Having  made  up 
yher  mind  so  far,  she  rang  the  bell  for  Mary. 

*  Are  you  better,  madam.''  asked  Mary,  who 
had  entered  the  room  very  quietly. 

*•  Tes,  thank  you,  Mary ;  take  your  work  and 
sit  down ;  I  wish  to  have  some  more  conversa- 
tion with  you  about  this  young  person,  Joseph 
Ra^hbrook;  you  must  have  seen  that  I  am 
much  interested  about  him.* 

« Yes,  Madam.' 

*  There  was  some  portion  of  your  story,  Mary, 
which  I  did  not  quite  understand.  Yen  have 
now  lived  with  me  five  years,  and  1  have  every 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  your  behavior.  You 
have  conducted  yourself  as  a  well-behaved, 
TaodeBt^  and  attentive  young  woman.' 

*  J  am  much  obliged  to  you  Madam  for  your 
good  opinion,'  replied  Mary. 

*  And  I  hope  you  will  admit  that  1  have  not 
been  a  hard  mistress  to  yon,  Mary  ;  but  on  the 
the  contrary,  have  shown  you  that  I  have  been 
pleased  with  your  conduct.' 

*  Certainly,  Madam,  you  have ;  and  I  trust  i 
am  grateful.' 

'  I  believe  so,'  replied  Mrs.  Austin.  *  Now  Ma- 
ry I  wish  you  to  confide  in  me  altogether. — 
What  1  wish  to  knew  is — how  did  you  in  so 
short  a  time  become  acquainted  with  this  Knr- 
ness,  so  as  to  obtain  this  secret  from  him  ?  I 
may  say,  whom  did  you  live  with,  and  how  did 
y«a  live,  when  at  Gravcsend  ?  for  you  have  not 
mentioned  that  to  me.  It  seems  so  odd  to  me 
that  this  man  should  have  told  a  person  to  whom 
he  had  seen  but  for  a  few  hours  a  secret  of  such 
moment.' 

Mary's  tears  fell  fast,  but  she  made  no  reply. 

*  Cannot  you  answer  rae,  Mary  •'' 

*I  can,  Sfiadam,'  said  she,  at  last;  *but  if  I 
tell  the  truth — and  I  cannot  tell  a  lie  now — 
you  will  despise  me,  and  perhaps  order  me  to 
leave  your  house  immediately;  and  if  you  do, 
what  will  become  of  me  ?* 

*  Mary,  if  you  think  I  intend  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  confession  extorted  from  you,  you  do 
ise  wrong;   I  ask  the  question  becaoss  it  is 


necessary  that  I  should  know  the  truth — because 
I  eannot  confide  in  you  without  you  first  confi,d« 
in  me  ;  tell  me,  Mary,  and  do  nut  be  afraid.' 

*  Madam,  1  will ;  but  pray  do  not  forget  that 
1  have  been  under  your  roof  for  five  years,  and 
that  I  have  been  during  that  time  an  honest  and 
modest  girl.  I  was  not  so  once,  I-  confess  it;' 
and  Mary's  cheeks  were  red  with  shame,  an4 
she  hung  down  her  head. 

*  We  all  are  sinful  creatures,  Mary,'  replied 
Mrs.  Austin  ;  '  and  who  is  there  that  has  not 
fallen  iiito  error?  The  Scriptures  say,  'Let 
him  who  is  without  sin  cast  the  first  stone;' 
nay,  more,  Mary,  there  is  more  joy  over  one 
sinner  that  repeoteth  than  over  ninety  and  nine 
who  need  no  repentance  ;  shall  I  then  be  harsh 
to  you  my  poor  girl  ?  No,  no.  By  trusting  me 
you  have  made  me  your  friend  ;  you  must  be 
mine,  Mary  for  I  want  a  friend  now.' 

Poor  Mary  fell  on  her  knees  before  Mrs.  Aus- 
tin, and  wept  over  her  hand  as  she  kissed  it  re- 
peatedly. 

Mrs.  Austin  was  much  affected,  and,  as  the 
contrite  girl  recovered  herself,  Mrs.  Austin  lean- 
ed on  her  elbow,  and  putting  her  arm  round 
Mary's  neck,  drew  her  head  towards  her,  and 
gently  kissed  heron  the  brow. 

*•  You  are,  indeed,  a  kind  friend.  Madam,'  said 
Mary,  afler  apau«e,  *  and  may  the  Almighty  re- 
ward you !  You  are  unhappy ;  I  know  not 
why ;  but  I  would  die  to  serve  you.  I  only  wish 
that  you  would  let  me  prove  it' 

*  First,  Mary,  tell  me  as  much  of  your  own 
history  as  you  choose  to  tell ;  1  wish  to  know  it.* 

Mary  then  entered  into  the  details  of  her 
marriage,  her  husband's  conduct,  her  subse- 
quent career,  and  her  determination  to  lead  a  new 
life,  which  she  had  so  sincerely  proved  by  her 
late  conduct. 

Mary  havuig  concluded  her  narrative,  Mrs. 
Austin  addressed  her  thus : — 

*  Mary,  if  you  imagine  that  yon  have  fallen  in 
my  good  opinion,  afler  what  you  have  confessed 
to  me,  you  are  much  mistaken ;  you  have,  on 
the  contrary,  been  raised.  There  have  been 
few,  very  few,  that  have  had  the  courage  and 
fortitude  that  you  have  shown,  or  who  could 
have  succeeded  as  you  have  done.  I  wa«  afraid 
to  trust  you  before,  but  now  I  am  not.  I  will 
not  ask  you  not  to  betray  me,- for  I  am  sure  you 
will  not.  On  two  points  only  my  lips  are  seal- 
ed ;  and  the  reason  why  they  are  sealed  is,  that 
the  secret  is  not  mine  alene,  and  I  have  not  per- 
mission to  divulge  it.  That  I  am  deeply  in- 
terested in  that  boy  is  certain  ;  nay,  that  he  is 
near  and  very  dear  connexion  is  also  the  case ; 
but  what  bis  exact  relationship  is  towards  me  I 
must  not  at  present  say.  You  have  asserted 
your  belief  of  his  innocence,  and  I  tell  you  that 
yon  are  right;  he  did  not  do  the  deed;  I  know 
who  did,  but  I  dare  not  reveal  the  name.' 

*  That  is  exactly  what"  Joey  said  to  me.  Mad 
am,'  observed  Mary ;  *  and,  moreover,  that  ho 
never  would  reveal  it,even  if  he  were  on  his  trial.* 

*1  do  not  think  that  he  ever  will,  Mary,'  re- 
joined Mrs.  Austin,  bursting  into  tears:  *  poor 
boy  !  it  is  horrible  that  he  snould  suffer  for  an 
ofl»nce  that  he  has  not  committed.' 
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*  Barely,  Madam,  if  he  is  foiiik4  g^ailtj,  they 
will  not  hang  him,  be  was  such  a  child.' 

*  I  scarcely  know.' 

*  It's  very  odd  that  his  father  and  mother  have 
disappeared  in  the  manner  they  did ;  I  think  it 
if  very  suspicious,'  observed  Mary. 

*  Yon  must,  of  course,  have  your  own  ideas 
from  what  you  have  already  heard,'  replied  Mrs. 
Austin,  in  a  calm  tone ;  *■  but  as  I  have  already 
■aid,  my  lips  on  that  subject  are  sealed.  What 
I  wish  you  to  do  Mary,  is,  not  at  first  to  let  him 
know  that  I  am  interested  about  him,  or  even 
that  L  know  any  thing  about  bim.  Make  all  the 
inquiry  you  can  as  to  what  is  likely  to  be  the  is- 
■ue  of  the  affair;  and,  when  you  have  seen  him, 

Jou  must  then  come  back  and  tell  me  all  that 
e  says,  and  all  that  has  taken  place.' 

<  I  will,  Madam.' 

'  Tou  had  better  go  away  early  to-morrow ; 
one  of  the  grooms  shall  drive  you  over  to  meet 
the  coach  that  runs  to  Exeter.  While  I  think 
of  it,  take  my  purse,  and  do  not  spare  it,  Mary, 
for  meney  must  not  be  thought  of  now ;  I  am 
very  unwell  and  must  go  to  bed.' 

'1  had  better  bring  up  the  tray,  Madam;  a 
mouthful  and  a  glass  of  wine  will  be  of  service 
to  you.' 

*  Do  so,  dear  Mary,  I  feel  very  faint.' 

As  soon  as  Mrs.  Austin  had  taken  some  re- 
freshment, she  entered  again  into  conversation 
with  Mary,  asking  her  a  hundred  questions 
about  her  son.  Mary,  who  had  now  nothing  to 
conceal,  answered  freely ;  and  when  Mary  wish- 
ed her  good  night,  Mrs.  Austin  was  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  the  boy's  rectitud«»  of  prin- 
ciple would  have  made  him  an  ornament  to  So- 
ciety. Then  came  (he  bitter  feeling  that  he  was 
about  to  sacrifice  himself ;  and  that  he  would 
be  condemned  as  a  felon,  disgraced,  and  per- 
haps executed ;  and  as  she  turned  on  her  rest- 
less pillow,  she  exclaimed, '  Thank  God  that  he 
is  innocent! — his  poor  father  suffers  more.* 

CHAPTER  XI. 

IN  WBICH    MART   MAKXS    ▲    DISCOVERT  OF  WHAT 
HAS  BBBN  LONG  KNOWN    TO  THE  READER 

It  was  hardly  ten  o'clock  on  the  ensuing  morn- 
ing when  Mary  arrived  at  Exeter,  and  proceed- 
ed to  the  ffoal.  Her  eyes  were  directed  to  the 
outside  ofthe  massive  building,  and  her  cheeks 
blanched  when  she  viewed  the  chains  and  fet- 
ters over  the  entrance,  so  truly  designating  the 
purport  of  the  structure.  There  were  several 
people  at  the  steps  and  in  the  passage,  making 
inquiries,  and  demanding  permission  ofthe  turn- 
key to  visit  the  prisoners ;  and- Mary  had  to  wait 
some  minutes  biefore  she  could  make  her  request. 
Her  appearance  was  so  different  to  the  usual 
class  of  applicants,  that  the  turnkey  looked  at 
her  with  some  surprise. 

*  Whom  do  you  wish  to  see  ?'  inquired  the  man, 
for  Mary's  voice  had  faltered. 

*  Joseph  Rushbrook,  my  brother,'  repeated 
Mary. 

At  this  moment  the  head  gaoler  came  to  the 
wicket. 

*  She  wishes  to  see  her  brother,  young  Rush- 
brook,'  said  the  turnkey. 


«  Yer,  cerUinly,'  replied  the  gaoler, « walk  in, 
and  sit  down  in  the  par|or  for  a  little  while  till  I 
can  send  a  man  with  you.' 

There  was  gentleness  and  kindness  of  manner 
shown  by  botb  the  gentlemen  towards  Mary, 
for  they  wire  moved  with  her  beauty  and  evi- 
dent distress.  Mary  took  a  seat  in  the  gaoler's 
room;  the  gaoler's  wife  was  there,  and  she  was 
mere  than  kind.  The  turnkey  came  to  show 
her  to  the  cell  ;  and  when  Mary  rose,  the  gaol- 
er's wife  said  to  her :  ♦  After  you  have  seen  your 
brother,  my  child,  you  had  better  eome  back 
again,  and  sit  down  here  a  little  while,  and  then, 
perhaps,  I  can  be  of  some  use  to  you,  in  letting 
you  know  what  can  be  done,  and  what  is  not 
allowed.' 

Mary  could  not  speak,  but  she  looked  at  the 
gaoler's  wife,  her  eyes  brimming  over  with  tears ; 
the  kind  woman  understood  her.  '  Go  now,' 
said  she,  and  mind  you  come  back  to  me.' 

Tlie  turnkey,  withoutspeaking,  led  her  to  the 
cell,  fitted  the  key  to  the  ponderous  lock,  push- 
ed back  the  door,  and  remained  outside.  Mary 
entered,  and  in  a  second  was  in  the  arms  of  our 
hero,  kissing  him,  and  bedewing  his  cheektf. 
with  her  tears. 

*  I  was  sure  that  you  would  come,  Mary,'  said 
Joey,  »now,  sit  down,  and  1  will  tell  you  how 
this  happened,  while  you  compose  yourself ;  you 
will  be  better  able  to  talk  to  me  after  a  while.' 

They  sat  down  on  the  stretchers  upon  which 
the  bed  had  been  laid  during  the  nigbt,  their 
hands  still  clasped,  atid  as  Joey  entered  into  a 
narrative  of  all  that  had  passed,  Mary's  sob* 
gradually  diminished,  and  she  was  restored  to 
something  like  composure. 

*•  And  what  do  you  intend  to  do  when  you 
are  brought  to  trial,  my  dear  boy  V  said  Mary  at 
last. 

*  I  shall  say  nothing,  except  '  Not  Guilty,' 
which  is  the  truth  Mary ;  I  shall  make  no  de^ 
fence  whatever.' 

'  But  why  will  you  not  confess  the  truth  V  re- 
plied Mary.  *■  I  have  often  thought  of  this,  and 
I  have  long  made  up  my  mind,  tliat  no  one  could 
act  as  you  do,  if  a  parent's  life  were  not  con- 
cerned ;  yen  or  any  body  else  would  be  mad  to 
sacrifice  himself  in  this  way,  unless  it  were  to 
save  a  father. 

Joey's  eyes  were  cast  down  on  the  stone  pave- 
ment ;  he  made  no  reply. 

*  Why,  then,  if  I  am  right  in  my  supposition,* 
continued  Mary — *  I  do  not  ask  you  to  say  yes 
or  no  on  that  point — why  should  you  not  tell 
the  truth  ^  Furness  told  me  that  your  father 
and  mother  had  left  the  village  and  that  he  had 
attempted  to  trace  them,  but  eouid  not  and  he 
expressed  himself  sure  that  they  had  gone  te 
America.  Why,  then,  supposing^  I  am  right, 
should  you  sacrifice  yourself  for  nothing?' 

*  Supposing  you  are  right,  Mary,'  replied  Joey, 
with  his  eyes  still  cast  down,  *  what  proof  is  * 
there  that  my  parents  have  left  the  country?  \i 
was  only  the  supposition  of  Furness,  and  it  is 
my  conviction  they  have  not.  •  Where  they  may 
be,  I  know  not;  but  I  feel  positive  that  my 
mother  would  not  leave  the  country  without 
having  first  found  out  where  I  was,  and  have 
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taken  me  with  her.    No,  Maiy,  my  fkther  and 
mother,  if  alive,  are  still  in  this  country.' 

'Recollect  again  my  dear  boy,  that  your  fa- 
ther may  be  dead.* 

*  And  if  so,  my  mother  would  have  by  this 
time  found  me  out ;  she  would  have  advertised 
for  me — done  everything — 1  (eel  that  she  would 
have — she  would  have  returned  to 
and- 
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'  And  what,  Joey  V 

*•  i  must  not  say  what,  Mary,*  replied  our 
hero ;  *  I  have  thought  a  great  deal  since  I  have 
been  shut  up  here,  and  I  have  taken  my  resolu 
tion,  which  is  not  to  be  changed ;  so  let  us 
now  say  no  more  upon  the  subject,  dear  Mary. 
Tell  me  all  about  yourself.* 

Bfary  remained  another  hour  with  Joey,  and 
then  bade  him  farewell ;  she  was  anxious  to  re- 
torn  to  Mrs  Austm,  and  acquaint  her  with  the 
result  of  her  interview ;  with  a  heavy  heart  she 
walked  away  from  the  ceil  and  went  down  into 
the  parlor  of  the  gaoler. 

*■  Would  you  like  to  take  anything  ?'  said  the 
gaoler's  wife,  after  Mary  had  sat  down. 

*  A  little  water,*  replied  Mary. 

*  And  how  is  your  brother  ?* 

*  He  is  innocent,  repledMary:  « he  is  indeed; 
bathe  won't  tell  anything,  and  they  will  con- 
demn him.' 

*  Well)  well ;  but  do  not  be  afraid ;  he  must 
have  been  very  young  at  the  time,  innocent  or 
guilty,  and  he  wont  suffer,  that  1  know ',  but  he 
will  be  sent  out  of  the  country.' 

*  Then  I  will  go  with  him,'  replied  Mary. 

*•  Perhaps  he  will  be  pardoned,  dear;  keep 
jour  spirits  up,  and,  if  you  have  money,  get  a 
^ood  lawyer.' 

« Can  you  tell  me  who  would  be  a  good  law- 
yer to  apply  to.* 

*  Yes ;  Mr.  Trevor ;  he  is  a  very  clever  man, 
mnd  comes  the  Western  Circuit;  if  any  one  can 
save  him,  he  can.' 

*  1  will  take  his  name  down,  if  you  please,' 
said  Mary. 

The  gaoler's  wife  gave  Mary  a  piece  of  paper 
and  pen  and  ink ;  Mary  wrote  down  the  name 
and  address  of  Mr.  Trevor,  and  then,  with  many 
thanks,  took  her  leave. 

On  her  return  to  the  hall,  Mary  communicat- 
ed to  Mrs.  Austin  what  had  passed.  Mrs.  Aus- 
tin perceived  that  Joey  would  not  swerve  from 
bts  resolution,  and  all  that  could  be  done  was  to 
procure  the  best  legal  assistance. 

*  Mary,  my  good  girl,'  said  Mrs.  Austin,  *  here 
is  money  which  you  will  6nd  necessary  for  your 
adopted  brother's  assiatance.  You  say  that  you 
have  obuined  the  name  of  the  best  legal  person 
to  be  employed  in  his  behalf.  To-morrow  you 
mast  goto  London,  and  call  upon  that  gentle- 
roan,  it  may  be  as  well  not  to  mention  my 
same.  As  his  sister,  you  of  course  seek  the  best 
legal  advice.  You  must  manage  all  this  as  if 
from  yourself.' 

*  1  will.  Madam.' 

*  And,  Mary,  if  you  think  it  advisable,  yon 
can  remain  in  town  two  or  three  days;  hut  pray 
write  to  me  every  day.* 

« 1  will,  Madam.* 


*  Let  ms  know  your  address,  as  1  may  wish  to 
say  something  to  you  when  1  knew  what  has 
been  done.' 

« I  will.  Madam.' 

*  And  now  you  bad  better  go  to  bed,  Mary,  for 
you  must  be  tired ;  indeed,  you  look  very  fa- 
tigued, my  poor  girl ;  1  need  not  caution  you 
not  to  say  anything  to  any  of  the  servants ;  good 
night;* 

Mary  threw  herself  on  her  bed,  she  was  in- 
deed worn  out  with  anxiety  and  grief;  at  last 
she  slept.  The  next  merning  she  was  on  het 
way  to  town,  having,  in  reply  to  the  curiosity 
of  the  servants,  stated  toat  the  cause  of  her  jour- 
ney was  the  dangerous  illness  of  her  brother. 

As  soon  as  she  arrived  in  London,  Mary  drove 
to  the  chambers  of  the  lawyer,  whose  direction 
she  had  obtained  from  the  Rxeter  gaoler;  he 
was  at  home,  and  after  waiting  a  short  time,  she 
was  ushered  by  the  clerk  into  his  presence. 

*  What  can  1  do  for  yon,  young  lady  f  inquired 
Mr*  Trevor,  with  some  surprise ;  *  it  is  not  olten 
that  the  den  of  a  lawyer  has  such  a  bright  vis- 
ion to  cheer  it.     Do  me  the  favor  to  take  a  chair.' 

*  1  am  not  a  young  lady.  Sir,'  replied  Mary  ; 
'  I  have  come  to  you  to  re<|uest  that  you  will  be 
so  kind  as  to  defend  my  brother,  who  is  about  to 
be  tried.' 

*  Your  brother!  what  is  he  charged  with?* 

*  Murder,'  replied  Mary ;  '  but  indeed,  8ir,  he 
is  not  guUty,'  she  continued,  as  she  burst  into 
tears. 

Mr.  Trevor  was  not  only  a  clever  but  also  a 
kind  and  considerate  man.  He  remained  silent 
for  some  minutes  tu  allow  Mary  time  to  recover 
herself.     When  she  was  more  composed,  he  said : 

*  What  is  your  brother's  name  V 
'  Joseph  Rnshbrook.' 

<  Rushbrook  !  Ruohbrook  ;  1  well  remember 
that  na  me,'  remarked  Mr.  Trevor ;  *  strange,  the 
Christian  name  also  the  same  !  it  is  singular, 
certainly.  The  last  time  I  was  conc«  rned 
for  a  person  of  that  name,  I  was  the  means  of 
his  coming  into  a  large  landed  property  ;  now  1 
am  requested  to  defend  one  of  the  same  name, 
accused  of  murder.' 

Mary  was  astonished  at  this  observation  of 
Mr.  Trevor's,  but  made  no  reply. 

*  Have  y Oil  the  indictment  ?  Where  did  the 
murder  take  place  V 

*  In  Devonshire,  Sir,  many  years  ago.' 

*  And  he  is  now  in  Bxeter  gaol  ?  Come,  tell 
me  all  the  particulars.' 

Mary  told  all  that  she  knew,  in  a  very  clear 
and  concise  manner. 

*  Now,  my  good  girl,'  said  Mr.  Trevor,  « I 
must  see  your  brother.  In  two  days  1  shall  be 
down  at  Exeter,  if  you  write  to  him,  or  see 
him,  before  1  do,  you  must  tell  him  he  must 
tell  him  he  must  trust  in  bis  lawyer,  and  have 
no  reservation,  or  1  shall  not  be  able  to  do  him 
so  much  service;  Allow  me  to  ask  you,  have 
you  any  relations  in  Yorkshiie  V 

*  No,  Sir,  none.' 

'  And  yet  the  name  and  Christian  name  are 
exactly  the  same.  It's  an  odd  coincidence  ! — 
They,  however,  changed  their  name,  when  they 
earns  into  the  property.' 
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« Changed  Um  name  of  Roahbrook,  Sir  >'  aaid 
Marj,  who  now  thoof  ht  that  the  had  a  cine  to 
Joey's  parents. 

*  Yes,  changed  it  to  Austin ;  they  live  now  in 
Dorsetshire.  1  mention  it  because,  if  interest  is 
required  for  your  brother,  and  he  could  pro%e 
any  relationship,  it  might  be  yalnable.  But, 
bless  me  !  what  is  the  matter  ?  Smithers,*  cried 
Mr.  Trevor,  as  he  ran  and  supported  Mary, 
'aome  water  !  quick  !  the  girl  has  fainted  !' 

it  was  surprise  at  this  astounding  intelligence, 
her  regard  for  Mrs.  Austin,  and  the  light  now 
thrown  upon  the  interest  she  had  shown  for  our 
hero,  and  the  conviction  of  what  must  be  her 
aufiering,  which  had  overcome  the  poor  girl. — 
In  a  short  time  she  recovered. 

« 1  thank  you,  Sir^  but  1  have  suffered  so  much 
anxiety  about  my  poor  brother,  said  Mary,  fal- 
tering, and  almost  gaspiag  for  breath. 

*  He  cannot  be  a  verv  ^id  boy,  since  you  are 
so  fond  of  him,'  said  Mr.  Trevor. 

*>  No,  indeed ',  1  wish  1  was  half  as  good,'  mur- 
mured  Mary. 

*  I  will  do  all  I  possibly  can,  and  that  imme- 
diately ;  indeed,  as  soon  as  1  have  the  docu- 
ments, and  have  perused  them,  1  will  go  to  your 
brother  a  day  sooner  than  I  intended.  Do  you 
feel  yourself  well  enough  to  go  now .'  If  you  do, 
my  clerk  shall  procure  yon  a  coach.  Do  you  stay 
in  London .'  If  so,  you  must  leave  you  address.' 

Mary  replied  that  she  intended  to  set  off  to 
Exeter  that  evening  by  the  mail,  and  would 
meet  him  there. 

Mr.  Trevor  handed  her  out,  put  her  into  the 
eoaoh,  and  she  ordered  the  man  to  drive  to  the 
inn  where  she  was  stopping.  Mary's  senses 
were  quite  bewildered.  It  was  late,  and  the 
mail  was  to  start  in  an  hour  or  two.  She  secur- 
ed her  place,  and  during  her  long  journey  she 
hardly  knew  how  time  passed  away.  On  her 
arrival,  in  the  morning,  she  hasteuf^d  to  the 
prison.  She  was  received  kindly  as  before  by 
the  gaoler  and  his  wife,  and  tken  attended  the 
turnkey  into  Joey's  cell.  As  soon  as  the  door 
was  closed  she  threw  herself  down  on  the  bed- 
stead, and  wept  bitterly,  quite  heedless  of  our 
hero's  remonstrance  or  attempts  to  sooth  her 

*  Oh !  it  is  horrible— too  horrible!'  cried  the 
almost  fainting  girl.  *  What  can — what  must 
be  done  !  Either  way  misery — disgrace  !  Lord, 
forgive  me !  But  my  head  in  t  -rned  That  you 
should  be  here  f  that  you  should  be  in  this  strait ! 
Why  was  it  not  me  !  I~I  have  deserved  all 
and  more;  prison,  death,  everything  is  not  too 
bad  for  me;  but  you«  my  dear,  dear  boy  !' 

*  ^ary,  what  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  I  cannot 
understand.  Are  matters  worse  than  thpy  were 
bef  >re?'  said  Joey.  *  And  why  should  you  talk 
in  such  a  way  about  yourself  P  If  you  ever  did 
wrong,  you  were  driven  to  it  hj  the  conduct  of 
oth(»rs  ;  but  your  reformation  is  all   your  own  ' 

•Ah,  Joey!'  replied  Mary;  »1  should  think 
little  of  my  repentance  if  i  held  myself  absolved 
by  a  few  years'  good  condu^^t.  No,  no ;  a  whole 
life  of  repentance  is  not  sufficient  for  me ;  1 
must  I've  on,  ever  repenting,  a  >d  mu4t  die  full 
of  penitence,  and  imploring  for  pardon.  But 
why  do  I  talk  of  myself!' 


*  What  has  made  you  thus,  Mary  ?' 

'  Joey,  I  eannot  keep  it  a  secret  front  joa ;  it 
IS  useless  to  attempt  it.  1  have  discovered  yam 
father  and  mother !' 

*  Where  are  they  f  and  do  they  know  anj« 
thing  of  my  position  V 

*  Yes,  your  mother  does,  but  not  your  Imther.' 

*  Tell  me  all,  Mary,  and  tell  me  quicklj.* 

*  Tour  father  and  mother  are  Mr.  and  Mn. 
Austin.' 

Joey's  ntterenc«  failed  him  from  astonish- 
ment ;  h'i  stared  at  Mary,  but  he  could  not  ntttr 
a  word.  Mar/  again  wept ;  and  Joey  for  oome 
minutes  remained  by  her  side  in  ailenise. 

*  Come,  Mary,' said  Joey  at  last,  •yon  eaa 
now  tell  me  everything.' 

Joey  sat  down  by  hex  side,  and  Mary  thea 
communioated  what  had  passed  between  her- 
self and  Mrs  Austin;  her  acknowledgment 
that  he  was  her  relation  ;  the  interest  she  took 
in  him ;  the  money  she  had  lavished  ;  her  snf- 
ftf  rings,  which  she  had  witnessed  ;  and  then  abs 
wound  up  with  the  conversation  between  her 
and  Mr.  Treror. 

*  You  see,  my  dear  boy,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  fact.  I  believe  I  did  promise  Mrs.  Austia 
to  say  nothing  to  you  about  it;  but  I  forgot  my 
promise  till  just  this  minute.  Now,  Joey,  what 
is  to  be  done  V 

'Tell  me  something  about  my  father,  Mary,' 
said  Joey ;  *  1  wish  to  know  how  he  is  estimated, 
and  how  he  behaves  in  his  new  position.' 

Mary  told  him  all  she  knew,  which  was  not  a 
great  deal;  he  was  respected;  but  be  waa  a 
strsnge  man,  kept  himself  very  muck  aloof  from 
others,  and  preferred  seclusion. 

*  Mary,'  said  Joey, '  vou  know  what  were  my 
intentions  before  ;  they  are  now  still  mere  fixed. 
I  will  take  my  chance ;  but  I  never  will  say  on* 
word.  You  already  know  and  have  guessed 
more  than  I  could  wish ;  I  will  not  say  that  you 
are  right,  for  it  is  not  wy  secret.' 

*  I  thought  as  much,*  replied  Mary,  *■  and  1  feel 
how  much  my  arguments  must  be  weakened  by 
the  disclosures  I  have  made.  Before,  I  only 
felt  f»r  you ;  now  1  feel  for  all.  Oh,  Joey  !  why 
are  you  so  innocent,  to  be  punished  this  way, 
and  I,  so  guilty,  to  he  spared  .'' 

*  It  is  the  will  of  God  I  that  1  should  be  in  this 
strait,  Mary  ;  and  now  let  us  not  renew  thu  sub* 
ject ' 

But,  Joey,  Mr.  Trevor  is  comini;  here  to- 
morrow; and  he  told  me  to  tell  you  that  yon 
must  have  no  reservaii-n  with  your  lawyer,  if 
yon  wish  him  to  be  of  service  to  you.' 

'  You  have  given  your  messnge,  Mary,  and 
now  you  must  leave  me  to  deal  with  him.* 

*My  heart  is  hr«aking,  said  Mary,  solemnly. 
<  I  wish  1  were  in  my  grave,  if  that  wish  is  not 
wicked.' 

*  Mary,  recolleet  one  thing ; — recollect  it  sup- 
ports me,  and  let  it  support  you ; — I  am  inno- 
cent.' 

*  You  are,  I'm  sure;  would  to  Heaven  thnt  I 
could  say  the  same  for  another !  But  tell  tne, 
Joey,  what  shall  I  do  when  I  meet  your  mother? 
1  loved  her  before  ;  but  oh  !  how  moeh  I  love 
her  now!     WhatahaUIdo?    Shall  I  tell  her 
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that  I  h&ye  discovered  all  ?    1  do  not  know  how 
1  can  keep  it  from  her.' 

*  Mary,  1  see  no  objection  to  yonr  telling  her, 
knt  tell  her  also  that  I  wilt  not  tee  her  till  after 
my  trial ;  whatever  my  fate  may  be,  I  should 
like  to  see  her  alter  it  is  decided.' 

*  I  will  take  yonr  message  the  day  after  to- 
morrow,' replied  Mary ;  *  now  1  must  go  and 
look  oat  for  lodgings,  and  then  write  to  your 
metlier.     Bless  you !' 

Mary  quitted  the  cell ;  she  had  suffered  so 
mach  that  she  could  hardly  gain  the  gaoler*s 
parlor,  where  she  sat  down  to  recover  herself. — 
She  inqahvd  of  the  gaoler's  wife  if  she  conid 
procure  apartments  near  to  the  prison,  and  the 
woman  requested  one  of  the  turnkeys  to  take 
Her  to  a  lodgintr  which  would  be  suitable.  As 
soon  as  Mary  was  located,  she  wrote  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Austin,  informing  her  of  her  having  seen 
the  lawyer,  and  that  his  services  were  secured  ; 
mnd  then,  worn  out  with  the  anxiety  and  excite- 
ment of  the  three  last  days,  she  retired  to  bed, 
and  in  her  sleep  forgot  her  sufferings. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

m    WBICB    OUR    HERO    MAKES    UP    HIS     MIHD    TO 
BE  HANGED. 

Our  hero  was  not  sorry  to  be  left  alone ;  for 
the  first  time,  he  felt  the  absence  of  Mary  a  re- 
lief. He  was  almost  as  much  bewildered  as  poor 
Ma-y,  with  the  strange  discovery ;  his  father  a 
gre  it  landed  proprietor,  one  of  the  first  men  in 
the  county,  universally  respected — in  the  first 
fl<»'!.ety  !  his  mother,  as  he  knew  by  Mary's  let- 
ters written  long  ago,  courted  and  sought  after, 
)  »ved  and  admired  !  It  he  had  made  a  resolu- 
tion— a  promise,  he  might  say — when  a  mere 
child,  that  he  would  take  the  onus  of  the  deed 
\ipon  his  own  shoulders,  to  protect  his  father, 
then  a  poacuer  and  in  humble  life,  how  much 
more  was  it  his  duty,  now  that  his  father  would 
BO  feel  any  degradation — now  that  being  raised 
so  high,  his  fall  would  be  so  bitter,  his  disgrace 
BO  deeply  fel*,  and  the  stignfiaso  doubly  severe  ! 
*No,  ne,'  thought  Joey,  'were  I  to  impeach  my 
fkther  now — to  accuse  him  of  a  deed  which  would 
brine  him  to  the  scaffold — I  should  not  only  be 
considered  his  murderer,  but  it  would  be  said  1 
had  d  'Ue  it  to  inherit  his  possessions;  I  should 
be  considered  one  who  had  sacrificed  his  father 
to  obtain  his  property.  I  should  be  scouted, 
shunned,  and  deservedly  despised  ;  the  disgrace 
of  my  father  having  been  hanged  would  be  a 
trifle  compared  with  the  reproach  of  a  son  hav- 
ing condemned  a  parent  to  the  gallows.  Now  1 
am  doubly  bound  to  keep  to  my  resolution,  and, 
eome  what  may,  the  secret  shall  die  with  me ;' 
and  Joey  slept  soundly  that  night. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Trevor  came  into  his 
cell. 

•1  have  seen  yonr  sister,  Rushbrook,'  said  he, 
•and,  at  her  request,  have  come  to  assist  you,  if 
it  is  in  my  power.  She  has  been  here  since,  I 
have  been  informed,  and,  i1  so,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  she  has  told  you  that  you  nrinst  have  no  se- 
erets  with  your  lawyer ;  your  legal  friend  and 
advlter  in  tht*  eate  ia  yonr  trae  friend ;  he  im 


bound  in  honor  to  secrecy,  and  were  yon  to  de- 
clare now  that  yon  were  gailty  of  this  murder, 
the  very  confidence  would  only  make  me  more 
earnest  in  your  defence.  I  have  here  all  the 
evidence  at  the  coroner's  inquest,  and  the  ver- 
dict against  yen  ;  tell  me  honestly  what  did  take 
place,  and  then  I  shall  know  better  how  to  coo»> 
vince  the  jury  that  it  did  not.' 

*VoH  are  very  kind.  Sir,  but  I  can  say  noth- 
ing even  to  you,  except  that,  on  my  honor,  I  am 
not  guilty.' 

'But,  tell  me  then,  how  did  it  happen  ?' 

*I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  and,  with  my 
thanks  to  yon,  Sir,  I  will  say  nothing  more.' 

•This  is  very  strange  :  the  evidence  is  strong 
against  yon  ;  was  the  evidence  corn  ct  V 

*The  parties  were  correct  in  their  evidence,  as 
it  appeared  to  them.' 

•And  yet  you  are  not  guilty  !* 

•1  am  not,  1  shall  pleiud  not  guilty,  and  leave 
my  fate  to  the  jury.' 

•Are  you  mad  ?  Your  sister  is  a  sweet  young 
woman,  and  has  interested  me  greatly,  but,  if 
innocent,  yon  are  throwing  away  your  life.' 

•I  am  doing  my  duty,  Sir;  whatever  you  may 
think  of  my  conduct,  the  secret  dies  with  me.' 

•And  for  whom  do  you  sacrifice  yourself  in 
this  way,  if  as  you  say,  and  as  your  sister  de- 
clares, you  are  not  guilty  V 

Joey  made  no  reply,  but  sat  down  on  the  bed- 
stead. 

•If  the  deed  was  not  done  by  you,  by  whom 
was  it  done  ?'  urged  Mr  Trevor.  'If  yon  make 
no  reply  to  that,  I  must  throw  up  my  brief 

•Ton  said  just  now,'  returned  Joey,  'that  if  I 
declared  myself  guilty  of  the  murder,  you  would 
still  defend  me ;  now,  because  1  say  I  am  not, 
and  wili  not  say  who  is,  you  must  throw  up  your 
brief.     Surely  you  are  inconsistent.' 

•I  must  have  your  confidenee,  my  good  lid.' 

•Ton  never  will  hare  more  than  you  have 
now.  I  have  not  requested  yon  to  defend  me. 
I  care  nothing  about  defence.' 

•Then  you  wish  to  be  hanged  ?' 

•No,  I  do  not ;  but,  rather  than  say  anything, 
I  will  take  my  chance  of  it.' 

•This  is  very  strange,'  said  Mr  Trevor ;  after 
a  pause  he  continued,  'I  observe  that  yon  are 
supposed -to  have  killed  this  man,  Byres,  whem 
nobody  else  was  present;  you  were  known  to 
go  out  with  your  father's  gun,  and  the  keeper's 
evidence  proved  that  you  poached.  Now,  as 
there  is  no  evidence  of  intentional  murder  on 
your  part,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  gun  went 
off  by  accident,  and  that,  mere  boy  aa  you  must 
have  been  at  that  age,  you  were  so  frightened  at 
what  had  taken  place,  that  you  abscondod  trom 
fear.  It  appears  to  me  that  that  should  be  our 
line  of  defence.' 

•1  never  fired  at  the  man  at  all,*  said  Joey. 

♦Who  fired  the  gun,  then  V  asked  Mr  Trevor. 

Joey  made  no  reply. 

•Rushbrook,'  said  Mi  Trevor,  •!  am  afraid  1 
can  be  of  little  use  to  you;  indeed,  were  it  not 
that  your  sister's  tears  have  interested  me,  I 
would  not  take  up  your  causo.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand yonr  conduct,  which  appears  to  me  to 
be  absurd ;    yonr  motives  are  mexplicable,  and 
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all  I  ean  believe  is,  that  70a  have  committed 
the  crime,  and  will  not  divulge  the  iiecrettoany 
one,  not  even  to  those  who  would  befriend  you.' 

*Think  of  me  what  you  please,  Sir,'  rejoined 
our  hero;  *see  me  condemned,  and,  if  it  should 
be  so,  executed  ;  and  after  all  that  has  taken 
place,  beliere  me,  when  I  assert  to  you— as  I 
nope  for  salvation — I  am  not  ^ilty.  I  thank 
you.  Sir,  thank  you  sincerely,  for  the  interest 
you  have  shown  for  me ;  I  feel  grateful,  and  the 
mere  so  for  what  you  hare  said  of  Mary  ;  but  if 
you  were  to  remain  here  for  a  month,  you  could 
gain  no  more  from  me  than  you  have  already.' 

^Afler  such  an  avowal,  it  is  useless  my  stop- 
ping here,  said  Mr  Trevor;  *•!  must  make  what 
defence  I  can,  for  your  sister's  sake.' 

'Many,  many  thanks,  Sir,  for  your  kindness ; 
1  am  really  grateful  to  you,'  replied  Jo*y. 

Mr.  Trevor  remained  for  a  minute  scanning 
the  countenance  of  our  hero.  There  was  some- 
thing in  it  so  clear  and  bright,  so  unflincbiDg, 
so  proclaiming  mnocenoe  and  high  feeling,  that 
he  sighed  deeply  as  he  lef  the  cell. 

His  subsequent  interview  with  Mary  was 
short ;  he  explained  to  her  the  difficulties  aris- 
ing from  the  obstinacy  of  her  brother;  but  at 
the  same  time  expressed  his  determination  to 
do  his  best  to  save  him. 

Mary,  as  soon  as  she  bad  seen  Mr.  Trevor,  set 
off  on  her  return  to  the  Hall.  As  soon  as  she 
went  to  Mrs  Austin,  Mary  apprised  her  of  Mr. 
Trevor's  having  consented  to  act  as  counsel  for 
our  hero,  and  also  of  Joey's  resolute  determina- 
tion nut  to  divulge  the  secret. 

'Madam,'  said  iVlary,  alter  some  hesitation,  'it 
is  my  duty  to  have  no  secret  from  you  ;  and  i 
hope  yon  will  not  be  angry  when  1  tell  you  that 
I  have  discovered  that  which  you  woald  have 
concealed.' 

'What  have  you  discovered,  Mary  ?'  asked 
Mrs  Austin,  1  ^oking  at  her  with  alarm. 

'That  Joseph  Riishbrook  is  your  own  son/ 
said  Mary,  kneeling  down,  and  kissing  the  hand 
of  her  mistress.  'The  secret  is  safe  with  me, 
depend  upon  it,'  the  continued. 

'And  how  have  you  mnde  the  discovery,  Mary; 
for  I  will  not  attempt  to  deny  it?' 

Mary  then  entered  into  a  detail  of  her  con- 
vernation  with  Mr  Trevor.  'He  asked  me,*  said 
•he,  'as  the  sister  of  Joey,  if  we  had  any  rela> 
tives,  and  I  replied  'No ;'  so  that  he  has  ne 
•Qspicion  of  the  fact.  I  beg  y'>ui^  pardon. 
Madam,  but  I  could  not  keep  it  from  Joey ;  I 
quite  forgot  my  promise  to  you  at  the  time.' 

'And  what  did  my  poor  child  say  ?' 

'That  he  would  not  see  you  until  afler  his 
trial ;  but,  when  his  fate  was  decided,  he  should 
like  to  see  you  once  more  Oh,  Madam  !  what 
a  painful  sacrifice  !  and  yet,  now,  I  do  not  blame 
him ;  for  it  is  his  doty.' 

'My  dread  is  not  for  my  ton,  Mary ;  he  is  in- 
Hoeent ;  and  that  to  me  is  everything ;  but  if 
my  husband  was  to  hear  of  his  being  about  to  be 
tried,  I  know  not  what  would  be^the  conso- 
qiience.  If  it  can  only  be  kept  from  his  know- 
ledge !  Gt>d  knows  that  he  has  suffered  enough! 
But  what  am  I  saying  P    I  was  talking  noA- 


*Oh,  Madam !  I  know  the  whole ;  I  cannot 
be  blinded  either  by  Joey  or  you.  I  beg  your 
pardon.  Madam,  but,  although  Joey  would  not 
reply,  1  told  him  that  bis  father  did  the  deed^— 
But  de  not  answer  me.  Madam ;  be  silent,  as 
your  son  has  been ;  and  believe  me  when  I  sty 
that  my  suspicion  could  not  be  wrenched  from 
me  even  by  torture.' 

'I  do  trust  you,  Mary ;  and  perhaps  the  know- 
ledge that  you  have  obtained  is  advantageous. 
When  does  the  trial  come  on  ?' 

'The  assizes  commence  to-morrow  forenoon, 
Madam,  they  say.' 

Oh !  how  I  long  to  have  him  in  these  arms  !' 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Austin. 

'It  is,  indeed,  a  sad  trial  to  a  mother,  Madam,' 
replied  Mary  ;  'but  still  it  must  not  be  until 
after  he  is ' 

* — Yes;  until  he  is  condemned !  God  have 
mercy  on  me ;  Mary,  you  had  better  return  to 
£xeter  ;  but  write  to  me  every  day.  Stay  by 
him  and  comfort  him  ;  and  may  the  God  of  com- 
fort listen  to  the  prayers  of  an  unhappy  and  dis- 
tracted mother !  Leave  me  now.  God  bless 
you,  my  dear  girl !  you  have  indeed  proved  a 
comfort.    Lieave  me  now.' 


PART  XXI.— VOL.  111.— CHAPTER  XIIL 

IV  WHICH  OUR  HERO  PROVES  GAME  TO  THE  VERT 
LAST. 

Mary  returned  to  £xcter.  The  trial  of  our 
hero  was  expected  to  come  on  the  following  day. 
She  preferred  being  with  Joey  to  witnessing  the 
agony  and  distress  of  Mrs.  Austin,  to  wnem 
she  could  offer  no  comfort;  indeed,  her  own 
state* of  suspense  was  so  weL ring,  that  she  al- 
most felt  relief  when  the  day  •>f  trial  came  on. 
Mr  Trevor  had  once  mere  attempted  to  reason 
with  Joey,  but  our  hero  continued  firm  in  his 
resolution,  and  Mr.  Trevor,  when  he  made  his 
appearance  in  the  court  wore  upon  his  cmnte- 
naace  the  marks  of  sorrow  and  discontent :  he 
did  not,  nevertheless,  fail  in  his  duty.  Joey 
was  brought  to  the  bar,  and  his  appearance  was 
so  different  from  that  which  was  to  be  expected 
in  one  charged  with  the  crime  of  murder,  that 
string  interest  wss  immediately  excited;  ihe 
sp  ctators  anticipated  a  low-bred  ruffian,  and 
they  beheld  a  fair,  handsome  young  man,  with 
an  open  brow  and  intelligent  countenance, 
vbbose  eye  quailed  not  when  it  met  their  own, 
and  whose  deinesnor  was  bold  without  being  of* 
fensive.  True  that  there  were  traces  of  sorrow 
in  his  countenance,  and  that  his  cheeks  were 
pale  ;  but  no  one  who  had  any  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  or  any  fettling  of  charity  in  his 
disposition,  could  say  that  there  was  the  least 
appearance  of  gu  It.'  The  jury  wereempannelU 
ed,  the  counts  of  the  indictment  read  over,  and 
the  trial  C')m<i;onced,  and,  as  the  indictment  was 
preferred,  the  judge  caught  the  date  of  the  snp- 
posed  offence. 

'  What  is  the  date .''  said  the  judge,  *•  the  year 
I  mean?'  * 

Upon  the  reply  of  the  clerk,  his  lordship  ob- 
•trfed, '  £ight  years  ago !'  and  thea  lookijig  at 
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the  pritomer,  added,  <  Why,  he  matt  haye  been 
a  child!' 

*■  As  is  teo  oflen  the  case,'  replied  the  prose- 
eating  counsel ;  'a  eb*ld  iu  years,  but  not  in 
fuilt,  as  we  shall  soon  brinf  evidence  to  sab- 
•tanttate.' 

As  the  evidence  broaght  forward  was  the 
same,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  as  given 
on  the  inquest  over  the  body,  we  shall  pass  it 
OTer ;  thatof  Furness,  as  he  was  not  t«be  found, 
was  read  to  the  court.  As  the  trial  proceeded, 
and  as  each  fact  came  forth,  more  coudemning, 
people  began  to  look  with  less  aompassion  on 
the  prisoner:  they  shook  their  heads  and  com- 
pressed their  lips. 

As  soon  as  the  evidence  for  the  Grown  was 
closed,  Mr.  Trevor  rose  in  oar  hero>  defence. 
He  commenced  by  ridiculing  the  idea  of  trying 
a  child  upon  so  grave  a  charge,  for  a  child  the 
prisoner  must  have  been  at  the  time  the  offence 
was  committed.  *  Look  at  him,  now,  gentle- 
men of  the  jury  ;  eight  years  ago  the  marder  of 
the  pedlar,  Byres,  took  place ;  why,  you  may 
judge  for  yourselves  whether  he  is  now  more 
than  seventeen  years  ol  age  ;  he  could  scarcely 
have  held  a  gun  at  the  time  referred  to.' 

*  The  prisoner's  age  does  not  appear  in  the 
indictment,'  observed  the  judge. 

*  May  we  ask  his  age,  my  lord  V  demanded 
one  of  the  jury. 

*  The  prisoner  may  answer  the  question  if  he 
pleases,'  replied  the  judge, '  not  otherwise  ;  per- 
haps he  may  not  yet  be  seventeen  years  of  age. 
Do  you  wish  to  state  your  age  to  Uie  jury,  pris- 
oner ?' 

*  I  have  no  objection,  my  lord,'  replied  Joey, 
not  reffartlingthe  shakes  of  the  head  of  his  coon- 
£"^1  ;  *I  was  twenty  two  last  month.' 

Mr.  Trevor  bit  his  lips  at  this  unfo-tanate  re- 
gard for  truth  in  our  hero,  ar><*,  d,ri.i.r  a  time, 
proceeded,  ebserving,  that  the  very  candor  of 
the  prisoner,  in  not  taking  advantage  of  his 
youthful  appearance  to  deceive  the  jury,  ought 
to  be  a  strong  argument  in  his  favor.  Mr.  IVe- 
Tor  then  continued  to  address  the  jury  upon  the 
vagueness  of  the  evidence,  and,  as  he  proceeded, 
obM?rved, — 

*  Now,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  if  this  ease 
had  been  offered  to  me  to  give  an  opinion  upon, 
I  should,  without  any  previoas  knowl  dge  of 
the  prisoner,  have  iust  come  to  the  following 
eonclusion : — I  should  have  said  (and  your  in- 
telligence and  good  sense  will,  1  have  no  doubt, 
bear  me  out  in  this  supposition),  that,  allowing 
that  the  pedlar.  Byres,  did  receive  his  death  by 
the  prisoner's  hand, — I  say,  gentlemen,  that  al- 
lowing such  to  have  been  the  case,  for  I  deny 
that  it  is  borne  out  by  the  evidence — that  it  must 
have  been  that,  at  the  sudden  meeting  of  the 
pedlar,  when  the  lad's  conscience  told  him, that 
what  he  was  doing  was  wrong,  that  the  gun  of 
the  prisoner  was  discharged  unintentionally, 
and  the  consequence  was  fatal :  I  should  then 
surmise  further,  that  the  prisoner,  frightened  at 
the  deed  which  he  had  unintentionally  commit- 
ted, had  absconded  open  the  6r8t  impulse.  That, 
gentlemen,  I  believe  to  be  the  real  stateref  the 
cate  \  and  what  wae  more  natural  than  that  a 


child  under  soch  circumstances  should  have 
been  frightened,  and  have  attempted  to  evade 
the  inquiry  which  must  have  eventually  ensued?' 

*  You  state  such  to  be  your  opinion,  Mr.  Tre- 
vor ;  do  you  wish  me  to  infer  that  the  prisoner 
pleads  such  as  his  defence  ?'  asked  the  judge. 

*My  Lord,*  replied  Mr.  Trevor,  in  a  hesitat- 
aling  way,  Mhe  prisoner  has  pleaded  not  guilty 
to  the  crime  imputed  to  him.* 

*'  That  I  am  aware  of,  but  1  wish  to  know 
whether  you  mean  to  say  that  the  prisoner's  de- 
fence is,  not  having  anything  to  do  with  the 
death  of  the  pedlar,  or  upon  the  plea  of  his  gun 
going  off  by  accident  V 

'  My  lord,  it  is  my  duty  to  my  client  to  make 
no  admission  whatever.' 

*  I  should  think  that  you  would  be  safe  enough, 
all  circumstances  considered,  if  you  took  Uie 
latter  course,'  obseived  the  judge,  humanely. 

Mr.  Trevor  was  now  in  a  dilemma;  he  knew 
not  how  to  move.  He  was  fearful,  if  he  stated 
positively  that  our  hero's  gun  went  off  by  acci- 
dent, that  Joey  wonld  deny  it ;  and  yet  if  he 
was  permitted  to  assert  this  to  be  the  case,  he 
saw,  from  the  bearing  of  the  judge,  that  the  re- 
sult of  the  trial  would  be  satisfactory.  It  hard- 
ly need  be  observed  that  both  judge,  prosecuting 
counsel,  jury,  and  everybody  in  court,  were 
much  astonished  at  this  hesitation,  on  the  part 
of  the  priNoner's  counsel. 

.«  Do  you  mean  to  assert  that  the  gun  went 
off  by  accident,  Mr.  Trevor  ?'  asked  the  judge. 

'  I  never  fired  the  gun,  my  lord,'  replied  Joey 
in  a  clear  steady  voice. 

*  The  prisoner  has  answered  for  me,'  replied 
Mr.  Trevor,  recovering  himself;  '  we  are  per- 
fectly aware  that  by  making  a  statement  of^ac- 
cidental  murder,  we  could  safely  have  left  the 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  jury  ;  but 
the  fact  is,  my  lord,  that  the  prisoner  never  fired 
the  gun,  and  therefore  could  not  be  guilty  of  the 
marder  imputed  to  him.' 

Mr  Trevor  had  felt,  upon  our  hero's  assertion, 
that  his  case  was  hopeless ;  he  roused  up,  how- 
ever te  mske  a  strong  appeal  to  the  jury  ;  un- 
fortunately, it  was  declamation  only,  not  dis- 
proof of  the  charges,  and  the  reply  of  the  pros- 
ecuting counsel  completely  established  the  guilt 
of  our  hero  upon  what  is  called  collateral  evi- 
dence. The  jury  retired  for  a  few  minutes  afler 
the  summing-up  of  the  judge,  and  then  return- 
ed a  verd  ot  against  our  hero  of  Guilty,  but  re- 
commended him  to  mercy.  Although  the  time 
to  which  we  refer  was  one  in  which  leniency 
was  seldom  ei^tended,  still  there  was  the  youth 
ot  our  hero,  and  so  much  mystery  in  the  trans- 
action, that  when  the  judge  passed  the  sentence, 
he  distinctly  stated  that  the  royal  mercy  would 
be  so  far  extended,  that  the  sentence  would  be 
commuted  to  transportation.  Our  hero  made 
no  reply ;  he  bowed,  and  was  led  back  to  his 
place  of  confinement,  and  in  a  few  minutes  af- 
terwards the  arms  of  the  weeping  Mary  were 
encircled  round  his  neck. 

'  You  don't  blame  me,  Mary  ?'  said  Joey. 

*  No,  no,'  sobbed  Mary  ;  •  all  that  the  world 
can  do,  is  nothing,  when  we  are  innocent.' 

<  I  shall  toon  be  far  from  here,  Mary,'  si^id  J«- 
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ey,  sitting  down  on  the  bedttead ;  *  bat,  thank 
heaven  !  it  is  over  !' 

The  form  of  Emma  Phillips  rose  up  in  our  he- 
ro*8  imagination,  and  he  covered  up  his  face  with 
his  hands. 

*  Had  it  not  been  for  her !'  thought  he.  *  What 
must  she  think  of  me  !  a  eonvicted  felon !  this 
is  tbe  hardest  of  all  to  bear  up  against.' 

*  Joey,'  said  Mary,  who  had  watched  him  in 
silence  and  tears,  ^  I  must  go  now ;  you  will  see 
her  now  will  you  not  V 

*•  She  never  will  see  me ;  she  despises  me  al- 
ready,* replied  Joey. 

*  Your  mother  despise  her  noble  boy  f  oh,  nev- 
er !  How  can  you  think  so  V 

*  I  was  thinking  of  somebody  else,  Mary,*  re- 
plied Joey.    *  Tes,  1  wish  to  see  my  mother.* 

*  Then  I  will  go  now  j  recollect  what  her  anx- 
iety and  impatience  must  be.  I  will  travel  poit 
to-night,  and  be  there  by  to-morrow  morning.' 

*  Go,  dear  Mary,  go,  and  God  bless  you';  has- 
ten to  my  poor  mother,  and  tell  her  that  1  am 
quite — ^yes — quite  happy  and  resigned.  Go  now, 
quickly.* 

Mary  left  the  eell,  and  Joey,  whose  heart  was 
breaking  at  the  moment  that  he  said  he  was  hap- 
py and  resigned,  for  he  was  thinking  of  his  eter- 
nal separation  frtim  Emma,  as  soon  as  he  was 
alone,  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  and  gave  full 
vent  to  his  feelings  of  bitter  anguish  which  he 
eould  no  longer  repress. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Iff   WHICS    EVERYBODY    APPEARS   TO    BE  ON  THE 
MOVE    EXCEPT    OUR   HERO. 

Mary  setoff  with  post-horses,  and  arrived  at 
the  Hall  before  day-light.  She  remained  in  her 
•wn  room  until  the  post  came  in,  when  her  first 
object  was  to  secure  the  newspapers  before  the 
bitler  had  oppned  them,  stating  that  her  mis^ 
tress  was  awake  and  requested  to  see  them.  She 
took  the  same  precaution  when  the  other  papers 
came  in  late  in  the  day,  so  that  Mr.  Austin 
should  not  read  the  account  of  the  trial;  this  was 
the  more  easy  to  accomplish,  as  he  seldom  look- 
ed at  a  newspaper.  As  soon  the  usual  hour  had 
arrived,  Mary  presented  herself  to  her  mistress, 
and  communicated  the  melancholy  result  of  the 
trial.  Mrs  Austin  desired  Mary  to  sav  to  the 
servants  that  she  was  gone  to  remain  with  a  lady, 
a  friend  of  hers,  some  miles  off,  who  was  dan- 
gerously ill,  and  should,  in  all  probability  not 
return  that  night,  or  even  the  next,  if  her  friend 
was  not  better;  and,  her  preparations  ior  the 
journey  being  completed,  she  set  off  with  Mary 
a  little  before  dark  on  her  way  to  Exeter. 

But,  if  Mr.  Austin  did  not  look  at  the   news- 

gapers,  others  did,  and  amongst  the  latter  was 
lajor  M' Shane,  who,  having  returned  from  his 
tour,  was  sitting  with  O'Donahne  and  the  two 
ladies  in  the  library  of  his  own  house  when  the 
post  came  in.  The  major  had  hardly  looked  at 
the  newspaper,  when  the  name  of  Rushbrook 
caught  his  eye ;  he  turned  to  it,  read  a  portion, 
and  ffave  aloud  whistle  of  surprise. 

•  What's  tlie  matter,  my  dearP*  asked  Mrs. 
M'8haB9. 


*  Murder's  the  matter  my  iewel,'  retamed  the 
major ;  but  don't  interrupt  me  just  now,  for  I'm 
breathless  with  confusion.* 

M'Shane  read  the  whole  account  of  the  trral, 
and  the  verdict,  and  then  without  saying  a  word, 
put  it  into  the  hands  of  O'Donahue.  As  soon 
as  O'Donahue  had  finished  it,  M'Shane  beckon- 
ed him  out  of  the  room. 

'  I  didn't  like  to  let  Mrs.  MShane  know  it,  as 
she  would  take  it  sorely  to  heart,*  sai~<  M  Shane; 
*  but  what's  to  be  done  now,  O'Donahue  ?  You 
see  the  boy  has  not  peached  upon  his  father,  and 
Is  convicted  himself.  It  would  be  poor  comfort 
to  Mrs.  M'Shane,  who  loves  the  memory  of  that 
boy  better  than  she  would  a  dozen  little  M'- 
Shanes,  if  it  pleased  heaven  to  grant  them  to 
her,  to  know  that  the  boy  is  found,  when  he  is 
only  found  to  be  sent  away  over  the  water ;  so  it 
is  better  that  nothing  should  be  said  about  it 
just  now  ;  but  what  is  to  be  done  V 

*  Well,  it  appears  to  me  that  we  had  better  be 
off  to  Exeter  directly,'  replied  O'Donahue. 

*Yes,  and  see  him,'  rejoined  the  major. 

*  Before  I  saw  him,  M'Shane,  I  would <>alop- 
on  the  lawyer  who  defended  him,  and  tell  him 
what  you  know  about  the  father,  and  what  our 
suspicions,  I  may  say  convictions,  are.  He 
would  then  tell  us  how  to  proceed,  so  as  to  pro- 
cure his  pardon,  perhaps.' 

*  That's  good  advice;  and  now  what  excnee 
are  we  to  make  for  running  away  V 

*  As  for  my  wife,'  replied  O'Donahue,  *  I  may 
as  well  tell  her  the  truth ;  she  will  keep  it  seeret; 
and  as  for  your's,  she  will  believe  anything  yoa 
please  to  tell  her.' 

'  And  BO  she  will,  the  good  creature,  and  that's 
why  I  never  can  bear  to  deceive  her  about  any- 
thing ;  but,  in  this  instance,  it  is  all  for  her  own 
sake  ;  and,  therefore,  suppose  your  wife  says 
that  you  mast  go  to  town  imnwdiately,  and  that 
1  had  better  accompany  you,  as  it  is  upon  a  seri- 
ous affair.' 

*  Be  it  so,'  replied  O'Donahue,  *  do  you  order 
the  horses  to  be  put  to  while  I  settle  the   affiair  * 
with  the  females.' 

This  was  soon  done,  and  in  half  an  hour,  the 
two  gentlemen  were  on  their  way  to  Exeter ;  and 
as  soon  as  they  arrived,  which  was  late  in  the 
evening,  they  established  themselves  at  the  prin- 
cipal hotel. 

In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Austin  and  Mary  had 
also  arrived,  and  had  taken  up  their  quirtera  at 
another  hotel,  where  Mrs.  Austin  would  be  less 
exposed.  It  was,  however,  too  late  to  visit  our 
hero  when  they  arrived,  and  the  next  morning 
they  proceeded  to  the  gaol,  much  about  the 
same  hour  that  M'Shane  and  O'Donahue  paid 
their  visit  to  Mr.  Trevor. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  leave  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  our  readers  the  scene  which  occurred 
between  our  hfero  and  his  mother,  as  we  have 
had  too  many  painful  ones  already  in  this  latter 
portion  of  ournarrative.  The  joy  and  grief  of 
both  at  meeting  again,  only  to  part  forever — the 
strong  conflict  oetween  duty  and  love — the  lace- 
rated feelings  of  the  doting  mother,  the  true  and 
affectionate  son,  and  the  devoted  servant  and 
friend — may  be  better  imagined  than  expreeaed , 
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bnt  their  grief  was  raifed  te  its  climaz  when  oar 
liero,  pressed  in  hin  mother's  arms  as  he  narrat- 
ed his  adveatures,  confessed  that  another  pang 
was  added  to  his  snSerings  in  parting  with  the 
object  of  his  earliest  affections. 

*My  poor,  poor  boy,  this  is  uideed  a  bitter  cup 
to  drink!'  exclaimed  Mrs  Austin;  *  may  God,  in 
his  mercy, look  down  upon  you,  and  console  you!' 

'  He  will,  mother;  and  when  far  away,  not 
before — not  until  you  can  safely  do  so — promise 
me  to  go  to  Emma,  and  tell  her  that  I  was  not 
guilty ;  1  can  bear  anything  but  that  she  should 
cieflpise  me.' 

'  I  will,  my  child,  I  will ;  and  I  will  Iofc  her 
dearly  for  your  sake.  Now  go  on  with  your  his- 
tory, my  dear  boy.' 

We  must  leave  our  hero  and  his  mother  in 
oonvemation,  and  to  return  to  M'Shane  and 
O* Donahue,  who,  as  soon  as  tiicy  had  breakfast- 
ed, repaired  to  the  lodgings  of  IVlr.  Trevor. 

M'Shane,  who  was  spokesman,  soon  entered 
upon  the  business  which  brought  them  there. 

Mr.  Trevor  stated  to  him  the  pertinacity  of 
our  hero,  and  the  impossibility  of  saving  him 
firom  condemnation,  remarking  at  the  same  time, 
that  there  was  a  mystery  which  he  could  not 
fathom. 

M'Shane  took  upon  himself  to  explain  that 
mystery,  having  as  we  have  before  observed, 
already  been  sufficiently  clear  sighted  to  fathom 
it ;  and  referred  to  O'Donahue  to  coroborate  his 
opinion  of  the  elder  Rushbrook's  character. 

'And  this  father  of  his  is  totally  lost  sight  of, 
you  say  ?-'  observed  Mr.  Trevor. 

*  Altogether;  I  have  never  been  able  to  trace 
him,'  replied  M'Shane. 

'  I  was  observing  to  his  sister ,  said  Mr. 

Trevor 

'  He  has  no  sister,'  interrupted  M'Shane. 

'  Still  there  is  a  young  woman — and  a  very 
0weet  young  woman,  too — who  came  to  me  in 
JLondoa,  to  engage  me  for  his  defence,  who  rep- 
resented herself  as  his  sister.' 

'This  is  strange,'  rejoined  M'Shane,  musing. 

*But,  hewever,' continued  Mr.  Trevor,  'as 
I  was  about  to  say,  I  was  observing  to  this 
joang  woman,  ho'^'  strange  it  was,  that  the  first 
time  1  was  legally  employed  for  the  name  ot 
Rushbroek,  it  shnnld  be  a  case  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  should  produce  the  high- 
est gratification  and  that  in  the  second  in  one 
which  has  ended  in  misery.' 

'  How  do  you  m-  an?'  inquired  M'Shane. 

'  I  pot  a  person  of  the  name  of  Rnshbrook  in 
poasessioB  of  a  large  fortune.  I  asked  our 
young  friend's  sinter  whether  be  could  beany 
relation,  but  she  said  no.' 

*  Yeung  Rnshbrook  bad  no  sister,  I  am  sure,' 
interrupted  M  Shane. 

*■  1  now  recollect,'  continued  Mr  Trevor,  ^  that 
this  person  who  came  into  the  fortune  statf'd'that 
he  had  formerly  held  a  commission  in  the  army.' 

«  Then  depend  on  it  it's  Rnshbrook  himself 
who  has  given  himself  brevet  rank,'  replied 
M'Shane.     *  Where  is  he  now?' 

*  Down  in  Dorsetshire,'  said  Mr.  Trevor ;  *  he 
•aoeec'ded  t%the  Austin  estate,  and  has  taken 

he  name 


''Tis  he!  'tis  he!  I'll  swear  to  it,*  eried 
M'Shane;  'Phillaloo!  Murder  and  Irish!  the 
murder's  out  now.  No  wonder  this  gentleman 
would'nt  return  my  visit,  and  keeps  himself  en- 
tirely at  home.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr  Trevor, 
but  what  sort  of  ii  looking  personage  may  he 
be,  for,  as  I  have  said,  I  have  never  seen  this 
Mr  Austin?' 

^ A  fine  tall,  soldierly  man;  I  should  say 
rough,  but  still  not  vulgar,  dark  hair  and  eycE^ 
aquiline  nose  ;  if  I  recollect  right ' 

^  'Tis  the  man  !'  exclaimed  O'Donahue. 

^  And  his  wife — did  you  see  her?'  asked 
M'Shane. 

*  No,  I  did  not,'  replied  Mr  Trevor. 

*  Well,  I  have  seen  her  very  of\en,'  rejoined 
M'Shane;  *and  a  very  nice  creature  she  ap- 
pears to  be.  I  have  never  been  in  their  house 
in  my  life,  i  called  and  left  my  card,  that's  all ; 
but  I  have  met  her  several  times ;  however,  as 
you  have  not  seen  her,  that  proves  nothing ; 
and  now,  Mr  Trevor,  what  do  yon  think  we 
should  do?'  ^ 

*  I  really  am  not  prepared  to  advise  ;  it  is  a 
case  of  great  difficulty ;  I  think,  however,  it 
would  be  advisable  for  you  to  call  upon  young 
Rnshbrook,  and  see  what  you  can  obtain  from 
him ;  afler  that,  if  you  come  here  to-morrow 
morning,  I  will  be  better  prepared  to  give  you 
an  answer.' 

*  I  will  do  as  you  wish.  Sir ;  I  will  call  upon 
my  friend  first,  and  my  name's  not  M'Shane,  if 
I  don't  call  upon  his  father  afterwards.' 

*  Do  nothing  rashly,  I  beg,'  replied  Mr  Tre- 
vor ;  *•  recollect  you  have  come  to  me  for  advice, 
and  I  think  you  are  bound  at  least  to  hear  what 
I  have  to  propose  before  you  act.' 

*  That's  the  truth,  Mr  Trevor,  so  now,  with 
many  thanks,  we  will  take  our  leave,  and  call 
upon  you  to-morrow.' 

M'Shane  and  O  Donahue  then  proceeded  to 
the  gaol  and  demanded  permission  to  see  our 
hero. 

'  There  are  two  ladies  with  him,  just  now,' 
said  the  gaoler ;  *•  they  have  been  there  thess 
three  hours,  so  I  suppose  they  will  not  be  much 
longer.' 

«  We  will  wait  then,'  replied  O'Bonahue. 

In  i»bout  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Mrs  Austin  and 
Mary  made  their  appearance ;  the  former  was 
closely  veiled  when  she  entered  the  gaoler's 
parlor  in  which  O'Donahue  and  M'Siiane  were 
waiting.  It  had  not  been  the  intention  of  Mrs 
Anstin  to  have  gone  into  the  parlor,  but  her 
agitation  and  distress  had  so  overcome  her  that 
she  could  scarcely  walk,  and  Mary  had  per- 
suaded her  as  she  came  down  to  go  in  and  take 
a  glass  of  water.  The  gentlemen  rose  when 
she  came  in ;  she  immediately  recognised 
M'Shane,  and  the  sudden  rush  into  her  memo- 
ry of  what  might  be  the  issue  of  the  meeting, 
was  so  overwhelming,  that  she  dropped  into  a 
chair  and. fainted. 

Mary  ran  for  some  water,  and  while  she  did 
so,  M'Shane  and  O'Donahue  went  to  the  as- 
sistance of  Mrs  Austin.  The  veil  was  remov- 
ed, and,  of  course,  she  was  immediately  recog- 
nised by  M'Shane,  who  was  now  fully  con- 
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v'moed  that  Austin  fcnd  Rusbbrook  wore  one 
and  the  same  person. 

Upon  the  first  ligns  of  retum'ng^  animation, 
M*Shane  had  the  delieaej  to  withdraw;  and, 
making  a  sign  to  the  gaoler,  he  and  O'Donahue 
repaired  to  the  cell  of  our  hero.  The  greeting 
was  warm  on  both  sides.  M'Shane  was  eager 
to  enter  opon  the  subject;  he  pointed  ont  to 
Joey  that  he  knew  who  committed  the  murder; 
indeed,  plainly  told  him  that  it  was  the  deed  of 
his  father.  But  Joey,  as  before,  would  admit 
nothing;  he  was  satisfied  with  their  belief  in 
his  innocence,  but,  having  made  up  his  mind  to 
suffer,  could  not  be  persuaded  to  reveal  the 
troth,  and  M  Shane  and  O'Donahue  quitted  the 
cell,  perceiving  that  unless  most  decided  steps 
were  taken,  without  the  knowledge  of  our  he- 
ro, there  was  no  chance  of  his  being  ex*ricated 
from  his  melancholy  fate  Struck  with  admira- 
tion at  his  courage  and  self-devotion  towards  an 
unworthy  parent,  they  bade  him  farewell,  sin- 
ply  promising  to  use  all  their  endeavors  in  his 

behalf.  

CHAPTER  XV 

THE    INTERVIEW. 

According  to  their  arrangement,  on  the  follow- 
ing  morning  M'Shane  and  O'Donahue  called 
upon  Mr.  Trevor,  and  after  half  an  hour's  con- 
sultation, it  was  at  last  decided  that  they  should 
make  an  attempt  to  see  Austin^  and  bide  the  is- 
sue of  the  interview,  when  they  would  again 
c»mmun'cate  with  the  lawyer,  who  was  to  return 
to  town  on  the  following  day.  They  then  set 
off  as  fist  as  four  horses  cou'd  convey  them,  and 
drove  direct  to  the  Flail,  where  they  arrived  about 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

It  had  so  happened  thbl  Austin  had  the  even- 
ing before  inquired  for  his  wife.  The  servants 
reported  to  him  what  Mary  had  told  them,  and 
Austin,  who  was  in  a  fidgetty  humor,  had  sent 
for  the  coachman  who  had  driven  the  carriage, 
to  inquire  whether  Mrs.  Austin's  friend  was 
yery  ill.  The  coachman  stated  that  he  had  not 
driven  over  to  the  place  in  question,  but  to  the 
nearest  post-town,  where  Mrs.  Austin  had  taken 
a  post  chaise.  This  mystery  and  concealment 
on  the  part  of  his  wife  was  not  very  agreeable  to 
a  man  of  Mr.  Austin's  temper;  he  was  by  turns 
indignant  and  alarmed  ;  and  after  having  passed 
a  sleepless  night,  had  been  all  day  anxiously 
awaiting  Mrs.  Austin's  return,  when  the  sound 
of  wheels  was  heard,  and  the  carriage  of  M'- 
Shane drove  up  to  the  door.  On  inquiry  if  Mr. 
Austin  was  at  home,  the  servants  replied  that 
they  would  ascertain  ;  and  Austin,  who  imasrin- 
ed  that  this  unusual  visit  might  be  connected 
with  his  wife's  mysterious  absence,  desired  the 
butler  to  show  in  the  visitors.  Austin  started  at 
the  announcement  of  the  names,  but,  recovering 
himself,  he  remained  standing  near  the  table, 
drawn  up  to  his  full  height. 

*  Mr.  Austin,'  said  O'Donabne, «  wp  have  ven- 
tured to  call  upon  you  Upon  an  affair  ot  some 
importance:  as  Mr.  Austin  we  have  not  the  plea- 
sure of  your  acquaintance,  but  we  were  former- 
ly, if  I  mistake  not,  serving  his  Majesty  in  the 
tame  regiment  ?' 


*  I  do  not  pretend  to  deny,  gentlemen,  that 
you  once  knew  me  under  differc^nt  circumstan- 
ces,' replied  Austin,  haughtily ;  *  will  you  please 
to  be  seated,  and  then  probably  you  will  favor 
me  with  the  cause  of  this  visit.' 

*'  May  I  inquire  of  you,  Mr.  Austin,'  said  M'- 
Shatie,  *  if  you  m^y  have  happened  to  look  over 
the  newspapers  within  these  few  days.^' 
'  '  No !  and  now  I  recollect — which  is  unasnal 
— the  papers  have  not  beei^  brought  to  me  regu- 
larly.* 

*  They  were  probably  withheld  from  yon  in 
consequence  of  the  intelligence  they  would 
have  conveyed  to  you,'  returned  M'Shane. 

*■  May  1  ask  what  that  intelligence  may  b«  .^' 
inquired  Austin,  surprised. 

*  The  trial,  conviction,  and  sentence  to  trans- 
portation  for  life  of  one  Joseph  Rusbbrook,  for 
the  murder  of  a  man  of  the  name  of  Byres,'  re- 
plied M'Shane;  *Mr.  Austin,  you  are  of  conrte 
aware  that  he  is  your  son.' 

*  You  have,  of  course,  seen  the  party,  and  he 
has  made  that  statement  to  you,'  rejoined  Mr. 
Austin 

*  We  have  seen  \he  party,  but  he  has  not  made 
that  statement,'  replied  O'Donahue;  *but  do 
you  pretend  to  deny  it?' 

'  I  am  not  aware  upon  what  grounds  you  have 
thought  proper  to  come  here  to  interrogate  me,' 
replied  Austin.  ^Supposing  that  1  had  a  sob, 
and  that  son  has,  as  you  say,  been  guilty  of  the 
deed,  it  certainly  is  no  concern  of  yours.' 

*  First,  with  your  leave,'  resumed  M'Shane, 
*  let  me  prove  that  he  is  your  son.  Ton  were 
living  at  Grassford,  where  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted ;  your  son  ran  away  in  consequence,  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Captain  (now  General) 
O'Donahue;  from  him  your  sen  was  made  over 
to  me,  and  1  adopted  him  ;  but  having  been  re- 
cognised, when  at  school,  by  Furness,  tfae  school- 
master ot  the  village,  he  absconded  to  avoid  be- 
ing aporehended ;  and  I  have  never  seen  him 
from  that  time  till  yesterday  morning,  when  I 
called  upon  him,  and  had  an  interview,  as  8«on 
as  his  mother.  Mis  Austin,  had  quitted  the  cell 
in  Exeter  jail,  where  he  is  at  present  confined.' 

Austin  started — here  was  the  cause  of  Mrs 
Austin's  absence  explained;  neither  could  he 
any  longer  refuse  to  admit  that  Joey  was  his 
son.     After  a  silence  of  a  minute,   he  replied — 

*  I  have  to  thank  yon  much  for  your  kindness 
to  ray  poor  boy.  Major  M'Shane ;  and  truly 
sorry  am  I  that  he  is  in  snch  a  dilemma.  Now 
that  1  am  acquainted  with  it,  I  shall  do  all  in 
my  power.  There  are  other  Rusbbrooks,  gen- 
tlemen, and  you  cannot  be  surprised  at  my  not 
immediately  admitting  that  such  a  disgrace  has 
occurred  to  my  own  famUy.  Of  Mrs  Austin 
having  been  with  him  1  assure  you  1  had  not 
any  idea;  her  having  goue  there  puts  it  beyond 
a  doubt,  although  it  has  been  carefully  conceal- 
ed from  me  till  this  moment.' 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  because  Austin 
replied  so  calmly  to  M'^jor  M'Shane,  that  he  was 
calm  within.  On  the  contrary,  from  the  very 
first  of  the  interview  he  had  been  in  a  state  of 
extreme  excitement,  and  the  struggle  to  com- 
mand his  feelings  was  terrible ;  inueed,  it  w«s 
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BOW  flo  v^ainfallj  exprctMd  in  hi«  coantenance,    Autlin  played  the  whole  scene  OTer  a^in,  de- 
tliat  O  Donahue  said, —  nounced  himself  as  a  murderer,   spoke  of  his 

'Perhaps,  Mr  Austin,  yon  will  allew  me  to    son,  and  of  his  remorse,  and  then  he  wonld 


rinfr  for  a  little  water!' 

*  No,  Sir,  thank  you,*  replied  Austin,  gasping 
for  breath. 

*  Since  you  have  admitted  that  Joseph  Rush- 
brook    is   your    aoxi,    Mr    Austin,'    continued 


imagine   himself  in  cenflict  with   Byres — he 
clenched  his  fi^its — and  he  laughed  and  chuck- 
led—and then  would  change  again  to  bitter  la- 
mentations for  the  deed  which  he  had  done. 
Oh,   Mary,   how   is  this  to  end?'  exclaimed 


M*Shane,  *your  own  flesh  and  blood,  may  I  Mrs  Austin,  lifler  one  of  the  paroxysms  had 

inquire  of  you  what  you  intend  to  do  in  his  be-  subsided. 

half?    Do  you  intend  to  allow  the  law  to  take  'As  guilt  always  must  end.  Madam,'  replied 

its  course,  and  your  son  to  be  banished  fbr  life?'  Mary,  bursting  into  tears,  and    clasping  her 

'  What  can   I  do,   gentlemen?     He  has  been  hands,  *  in  misery.' 

tried  and  condemned)  ot  course,  if  any  exer-  *  My  dear  Mary,  do  not  distress  yourself  in 

lion  on  my  part  can  avail — but  I  fear  that  there  that  manner ;  you  are  no  longer  guilty.' 


is  no  chance  of  that.' 

'Mr  Austin,  it  he  were  guilty  I  should  not 
have  interfered ;  but,  in  my  opinion  he  is  inno- 
cent ;  do  you  not  think  so?' 

'  I  do  not  believe.  Sir,  that  he  erer  would 
have  done  such  a  deed ;  but  that  avails  noth- 
ing— ^he  is  condemned.' 

'  I  grant  it,  unless  the  real  murderer  of  the 
pedlar  could  be  brought  forward.' 

*  Y-e-8,'  replied  Austin,  trembling. 

■  Shall  I  denounce  him,  Mr  Austin?' 

■  Do  you  know  him?'  replied  Austin,  starting 
on  his  feet. 

'  Tea,  Rnshbrook,  I  do  know  him, — 'tis  your- 
self!' 

Austin  could  bear  up  no  longer,  he  fell  down 
on  the  floor  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  O  Dona- 
hue and  M  Shane  went  to  his  assistance,  they 
raised  him  up,  but  he  was  insensible ;  tbey  then 
rang  the  bell  f  >r  assistance,  the  servant  came  in, 
medical  advice  waM  sent  for,  and  M*Shane  and 


*  Nor  is  my  master.  Madam ;  i  am  sure  that 
he  has  repented.' 

*  Yes,  indeed,  he  has  repented  most  sincerely; 
one  hasty  dped  has  embittered  his  whole  life — 
he  never  has  been  happy  since,  and  never  will 
be  until  he  is  in  heaven  ' 

'  Oh,  what  a  happy  relief  it  would  be  to  him!' 
replied  Mary,  musing.  *  I  wish  that  I  was — if 
such  wish  is  not  sinful.' 

'  Mtry,  you  must  not  add  to  my  distress  by 
talking  in  that  manner — I  want  your  support 
and  consolation  now.* 

'  You  have  a  right  to  demand  everything  of 
me.  Madam,'  replied  Mary,  *and  1  will  do  mj 
best,  I  will  indeed.  1  have  often  felt  this  be- 
fore, and  1  thank  God  for  it — it  will  make  me 
more  humble.' 

The  fever  continued  for  many  days,  during 
which  time  Mr  Austin  was  attended  solely  by 
his  wife  and  Mary  ;  the  latter  had  written  to  our 
hero,  stating  the  cause  of  her  absence  Irora  him 


O'Donahue,  perceiviug  there  was  no  chance  of   in  so  trying  a  period,  and  had  received   an  an< 


prosecuting  their  intentions  in  Mr  Austin's 
present  state,  quilted  the  H&ll  justas  the  chaise 
with  Mrs  Austin  an  Mary  drove  up  to  the  door. 


CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 

in      WHICH     IT     IS     TO     BE     HOPED    THAT     THE 

STonr  WINDS   up  to  the   satisfaction  of 

THE    READER. 

It  was  not  for  some  time  after  the  arrival  of 
the  medical  men  that  Mr  Austio  could  be  re- 
eovered  from  his  state  of  insensibility,  and 
when  lie  was  at  last  restored  to  life,  it  was  not 
lo  leason.  He  raved  wildly,  and  it  was  pro- 
■foanced  that  his  attack  was  a  brain  fever.  As, 
in  his  incoherent  exclamations,  the  name  of 
B/res  was  freq^iently  rep?ated,  as  soon  as  the 
medical  assistance  had  withdrawn,  Mrs.  Austin 
deeired  all  the  servants,  with  the  exception  of 
Mary,  to  quit  the  room ;  th^'y  did  so  with  reluc- 
tance, for  their  curiosity  was  excited,  and  there 
was  shrugging  of  the  shoulders,  and  whisper- 
ing, and  surmising,  and  lepeating  of  the  words 


swer,  stating  th  t  he   had  received  from  very 

f[ood  authority  the  information  that  he  was  not 
ikely  to  leave  the  country  lor  some  weeks — 
and  requesting  that  Mary  wou'd  remain  with 
his  mother  until  his  father's  dangerous  illness 
was  decided  one  way  or  the  other ;  he  stated 
that  he  should  be  perfec  ly  satisfied  if  he  cnly 
saw  her  once  before  his  departure,  to  arrange 
with  her  relative  to  her  iiffdirs,  and  to  give  her 
legal  authority  to  act  for  him,  previous  to  his 
removal  from  the  country.  H''  told  her  that  he 
had  perceived  an  advertisement,  in  the  L'^ndon 
papers,  evidently  put  in  by  his  friends  at  Ports- 
mouth, oflTering  a  handsome  reward  to  any  one 
who  could  give  any  account  of  him — and  that 
h'.*  was  fearful  that  some  of  those  who  were  at 
the  trial  would  read  it,  and  mike  known  his  po- 
sition ;  he  begged  Ma  y,  to  write  'o  him  every 
day  if  posflihie,  if  it  were  only  a  few  lin  s,  and 
sent  his  dev  ited  love  to  his  mother.  Mary  com- 
plied with  all  our  hero's  requests,  and  every  day 
a  few  lines  were  despatched ;  and  it  was  now 
ascertained  by  the  other  domestics^  and  by  them 
made  generally   known,  that  a  daily  correspon- 


which  tod  escape  I  from  their^unconscioM  dence  was  kept  up  witn  a  prisoner  in  Exeter 

•  .   .       J  u.  *- *i--x    II     „     -*  -.   i_.    ^         gaol,  which  added  still  more  mystery  and  in- 

terest in  the  state  of  Mr  Austin.  Many  were 
the  calls  and  cards  left  at  the  Hall,  and  if  we 
were  to  inquire  whether  curiosity  or  condolence 
was  the  motive  of  those  who  went  there,  we 
are  afraid  that  the  cause  would,  not  in  most  cases. 


ter's  lips,  and  hints  that  ail  wa^  not  right , 
ed  from  one  to  the  other  in  tne  servants' hall. 
In  the  meantime,  Mrs.  Austin  and  Mary  re- 
mained with  him ;  and  well  it  was  that  the  ser- 
vants had  been  sent  away,  if  they  were  not  to 
know  what  had  taken  place  so  long  ago,  fox  now 
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.hare,  proved  to  have  been  the  latter.  Among 
4>thpr8  O'Oanabue  and  M'Shane  did  not  fail  to 
•end  every  day,  waiting  for  the  time  when  they 
coald  persuade  Austin  to  do  justice  to  his  own 
child. 

The  crisis,  as  predicted  by  the  medical  at- 
tendants, at  last  arrived,  ana  Mr  Austin  recov- 
ered his  reason,  but,  at  the  same  time,  all  hopes 
of  his  again  rising  from  his  bed  were  given 
over-  This  intelligence  was  communicated  to 
bis  wife,  who  Wept  and  wished,  but  dared  not 
otter  what  she  wished  ;  Mary,  however,  took  an 
opportunity,  when  Mrs  Austin  had  quitted  the 
ibomf  to  tell  Mr  Austin,  who  was  in  such  a  fee- 
ble state  that  he  could  hardly  speak,  that  the 
time  would  soon  come  when  he  would  be  sum- 
moned before  a  higher  tribunal,  and  conjured 
him  by  the  hopes  he  had  of  forgiveness,  now 
that  thd  world  was  fading  away  before  his  eyes, 
to  put  away  all  pride,  and  to  do  that  justice  to 
his  son  which  our  hero's  noble  conduct  towards 
him  demanded — to  make  a  concession,  either  in 
writing  or  in  presence  of  witnesses,  before  he 
died,  which  would  prove  the  innocence  of  his 
only  child,  the  heir  to  the  property  and  the 
name. 

There  was  a  struggle,  and  a  long  one,  in  the 
proud  heart  ot  Mr  Austin  before  he  could  con- 
vent to  this  act  of  justice.  Mary  had  pointed 
out  the  propriety  of  it  early  in  the  mcningjand 
it  was  not  nntil  late  in  the  evening,  after  hav- 
ing remained  in  silence  ami  with  his  eyes  closed 
for  the  whole  day,  that  Austin  made,  a  sign  to 
his  wife  to  bend  down  to  him,  and  desired  her 
in  a  haJf-whisper  to  send  for  a  magistrate.  His 
request  was  immediately  attended  to;  and  in  an 
hour  the  summons  was  answered  by  one  with 
whom  Austin  had  been  on  good  terms.  Austin 
made  his  deposition  in  few  words,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  Mar;  while  he  signed  the  paper.  It 
was  don:  ;  and  when  she  would  have  removed 
the  pen  from  his  fingers,  she  found  that  it  was 
•till  held  fast  and  that  his  head  had  fallen  back; 
the  conflict  between  his  pride  and  this  act  of 
duty  had  been  too  overpowering  for  him  in  his 
weak  condition,  and  Mr  Austin  was  dead  before 
the  ink  had  time  to  dry. 

The  gentleman  who  had  been  summoned  in 
his  capacity  of  magistrate  thought  it  advisable 
to  remove  from  the  scene  of  distress  without  at- 
tempting to  commuuicate  with  Mrs  Austin  in 
her  present  di8tre:S.  He  had  been  in  conversa- 
tion with  O  Donahue  and  M'Shane  at  the  time 
that  he  was  summoned,  and  Mr  Austin's  illness 
and  the  various  reports  abroad  had  been  there 
eanvassed.  O' Donahue  and  M  Shane  had  pre- 
served the  secret ;  but  when  their  friend  was 
sent  for,  anticipating  tbat  some  such  result 
would  take  place,  tliey  requested  him  to  return 
to  them  from  the  Hall ;  he  did  so,  and  acquaint- 
ed them  with  what  had  passed. 

*■  Tnere  is  no  time  to  lose,  then,'  said  M'Shane ; 
*  I  will,  if  you  please,  take  a  copy  ol^  this  depo- 
sition.' 

O' Donahue  entered  into  a  brief  narrative  of 
the  circumstances  and  the  behavior  of  our  he- 
ro ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  copy  of  the  deposition 
had  been  attested  by  the  magistrate,  he  and 


M'Shane  ordered  horses,  and  set  off  for  Lon- 
don.  They  knocked  up  Mr  Trevor  at  his  pri- 
vate house  in  the  middle  of  the  ulght,  and  put 
the  document  into  his  hands. 

*  Well,  Major  M'Shane,'  said  Mr  Trevor,  af- 
ter he  had  perused  the  deposition,  'I  would 
gladly  have  risen  from  a  sick  bed  to  have  had 
this  paper  put  into  my  hands ;  we  must  call  up- 
on the  Secretary  of  State  to-morrow,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  but  that  the  poor  lad  will  be 
speedily  released,  take  possession  of  his  proper- 
ty, and  be  an  honor  to  the  county.' 

*■  An  honor  to  old  England,'  replied  M'Sh&ne; 
*but  I  shall  now  wish  you  good  night.' 

M'Shane,  before  he  went  to  bed,  immediately 
wrote  a  letter  to  Mrs  Austin,  acquain'ing  her 
with  what  lie  had  dene,  and  the  intentions  of 
Mr  Trevor,  sending  it  by  express;  he  simply 
stated  the  factn,  without  any  comments. 

But  we  must  now  return  to  Portsmouth.  The 
advertisement  of  Mr  Small  did  not  escape  the 
keen  eye  ef  the  police  constable  who  had  ar- 
rested our  hero.  As  the  reader  must  recollect, 
the  arrest  was  made  so  quietly  that  no  one  was 
aware  of  the  circumstance?;;  and  ak  the  reward 
of  £100  would  be  a  very  handsome  addition  te 
the  JC200  which  he  had  already  received,  Uie 
man  immediately  setoff  for  Portsmouth  on  the 
outside  of  the  coach,  and  went  to  Mr  Small, 
whom  he  found  in  the  oounting-house  with  Mr 
Sleek.  He  soon  introduced  himself,  and  his 
business  with  them  ;  and  such  was  Mr  Small's 
impatience,  that  he  immediately  signed  acheqae 
for  the  amount,  and  handed  it  to  the  police-offi- 
cer, who  then  bluntly  told  him  that  our  hero 
had  been  tried  and  sentenced  to  transportation 
for  murder,  his  real  name  being  Rushbrook,  an^ 
not  O  Donahue. 

This  was  a  heavy  blow  to  Mr  Smsll  :  having 
obtained  all  the  particulars  from  tlie  police-con* 
stable  he  dismissed  him,  and  was  for  sometime 
in  consultation  with  Mr  Si*ek  ;  and  as  it  w->uld 
be  impossible  long  to  withhold  the  taet«,  it  was 
thought  advisable  that  Mrs  Phillips  and  kl^innia 
should  become  acquainted  with  -them  imin>  di- 
ately,  the  more  so  as  Emma  had  acknowledged 
that  there  was  a  mystery  al>ont  our  hwro,  a  por- 
tion of  which  she  was  acqua  nted  with. 

Mrs  Phillips  was  the  firi»t  pirty  to  whom  the 
intelligence  was  comniMiiicaied,  and  she  was 
greatly  distresined.  It  was  B«»iDe  time  before  she 
could  decide  upon  whetUt* r  Eniina,  in  h«r  weak 
state,  should  be  made  acqut  nted  with  the  mel- 
ancholy tidings,  but  as  Hhe  suffered  so  much 
from  suspense,  it  was  co  -sidered  advisable  that 
the  communication  should  he  made.  It  was 
done  as  cautiously  as  ptissihle;  Emma  was  not 
so  shocked  as  they  supposed  she  would  have 
been  at  the  intelligence- 

*  1  have  been  prepared  for  this,  or  something 
like  this,'  leplied  she,  weeping  in  her  iiiolhf  r's 
arms  ;  ^  but  1  cannot  believe  he  did  the  deed  ; 
he  told  me  that  he  did  not  wiien  he  was  a  child; 
he  asserted  it  since.  Mother,  1  must— I  will  go 
and  see  him.' 

<  See  him,  my  child  !  he  is  con^ned  in  gaol.' 

*  Do  not  refuse  me,  mother,  >ou  know  not 
what  1  feel — you  know  not— I  never  knew  my- 
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telftill  now  how  much  T  loved  him.  See  him 
I  must  and  will  Dearest  mother,  if  you  value 
mj  life->if  jou  would  not  drive  reason  from  its 
Beat,  do  not  refuse  me  !* 

Mrs.  Phillips  found  that  it  was  in  vain  to  ar- 
foe,  and  consulted  with  Mr.  Small,  who  at 
length  (after  having  in  vain  remonstrated  with 
Emma,)  decided  that  her  request  should  be  grant- 
ed, and  that  very  day  he  accompanied  his  niece, 
travelling  all  night,  until  they  arrived  at  Exeter. 

In  the  meantime  Mrs.  Austin  had  remained 
in  a  state  of  great  distress,  her  husband  lay  dead, 
•he  believed  he  had  confessed  his  guilt,  but  to 
what  extent  she  did  not  know,  for  neither  she 
Hor  Mary  had  heard  what  had  passed  between 
him  and  the  magistrate.  She  had  no  one  but 
Mary  to  confide  in  or  to  console  her ;  no  ono  to 
advise  with  or  consult.  She  thought  of  sending 
for  the  magistrate,  but  it  would  appear  indeco-, 
rous,  and  she  was  all  anxiety  and  doubt.  The 
letter  from  M'Shane,  which  arrived  the  next 
afVernoon,  relieved  her  at  once ;  she  felt  that 
her  boy  was  safe. 

*Mary,  dear,  read  this  he  is  safe  !'  exclaimed 
the  ;  *  (xod  of  heaven  accept  a  mother's  grate- 
ful tears!' 

'  Cannot  yon  spare  me,  madam  ?'  replied  Ma- 
ry, returning  the  lettec 

'  Spare  yon.  Oh  yes !  quick  Mary,  lose  not  a 
moment,  go  to  him,  and  take  this  letter  with  you. 
My  dear,  dear  child  !* 

Mary  did  not  wait  a  second  command ;  she 
•ent  for  post  horses,  and  in  half  an  hour  was  on 
her  way  to  Exeter;  travelling  with  as  much 
speed  as  Emma  and  her  uncle,  she  arrived  there 
but  a  few  hours  after  them. 

Our  hero  had  been  anxiously  awaiting  Mary's 
daily  communication,  the  post  time  had  passed, 
and  no  letter  had  arrived.  Pale  and  haggard 
from  long  confinement  and  distress  of  mind,  he 
was  pacing  up  and  down,  when  the  bolts  were 
turned,  and  Emma,  supported  by  her  uncle,  en- 
tered the  cell.  At  the  sight  of  her  our  hero  ut- 
tered a  cry,  and  stasrgered  against  the  wall ;  he 
appeared  to  have  lost  his  usual  self-control. 

^Oh  f  said  he,  *  this  might  have  been  spared 
me;  1  have  not  deserved  this  punishment.  Em- 
ma, hear  me.  As  1  hope  for  future  happiness,  I 
am  innocent '.  I  am — I  am,  indeed !'  and  he  fell 
senseless  on  the  pavement. 

Mr.  Small,  raised  him  np  and  put  him  on  the 
bed ;  after  a  time  he  revived,  and  remained  where 
lie  had  been  laid,  sobbing  convulsively. 

When  he  became  more  composed,  Emma, 
who  had  been  sitting  by  him,  the  tei^rs coursing 
each  other  down  her  pale  cheeks,  addressing  him 
in  a  calm  voice ,?— 

*  I  feel— I  am  sure — that  you  are  innocent,  or 
I  should  not  have  been  here.* 

'  Bless  yon  for  that,  Emma !  bless  you  !'  cried 
onr  hero,  'those  few  words  of  yours  have  given 
me  more  consolation  than  you  can  imagine.  Is 
if  nothing  to  be  treated  as  a  felon,  to  be  disgrac- 
ed, to  be  banished  to  a  distant  country,  and  that 
at  the  very  time  that   I  was  full  of  happiness, 

prosperous   and  anticipating but  I  cannot 

dwell  upon  that.  Is  it  not  hard  to  bear,  Emma? 
And  what  eoold  support  me,  but  the  coiwoioiu- 


ness  of  my  own  innocence,  and  the  assurance 
that  she  whom  I  love  so,  and  whom  I  now  lose 
forever,  still  believes  me  so  ?  Tes,  it  is  a  balm — 
a  consolation,  and  I  will  now  submit  to  the  will 
of  heaven.' 

Emma  burst  into  tears,  leaning  her  face  on 
our  hero's  shoulder.  After  a  time  she  replied,- 
*  Am  I  not  to  be  pitied  ?  Is  it  nothing  to  love 
tenderly,  devotedly,  madly — to  have  given  my 
heart,  my  whole  thoughts,  ray  existence  to  one 
object — (why  should  I  conceal  it  now  ?) — to  havtf' 
been  dwelling  uppnvisioAs  of  fiiturity  so  pleas- 
ing, so  delightful,  all  passing  away  as  a  dream 
and  leaving  a  sad  reality  like  this  ?  Make  me 
one  promise  j  you  will  not  refuse  Emma—she 
who  knelt  by  your  side  when  you  first  met  her — 
she  who  is  kneeling  before  you  now  1' 

*  I  dare  not,  Emma,'  returned  Joey,  •  for  my 
heart  tells  me  that  you  would  propose  a  step 
which  mast  not  be ;  yon  must  leave  me  now, 
and  forever.' 

*  Forever  !  for  ever  !'  cried  Emma,  springing 
on  her  feet.  '  No !  no  ! — uncle,  he  says  I  am  to 
leave  him  forever!'  cried  the  frantic  girl. — 
«  Who's  that .?— Mary  !  Yes,  it  is  !  Mary,  he 
says  I  must  leave  him  for  ever !'  (it  was  Mary, 
who  bad  just  come  into  the  cell.)  *■  Must  I, 
Mary .?' 

*  No — no  !'  replied  Mary,  *not  so  !  he  is  sav- 
ed, and  his  innocence  is  established  -,  he  is  yours 
for  ever!' 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  a  scene  which 
we  could  not  do  justice  to.  We  must  allow  the 
day  to  pass  away ;  during  which  Emma  and  our 
hero,  M'Shane,  and  Mary  were  sitting  together; 
tearsof  misery  wiped  away — tears  of  joy  still 
flowing  and  glistening  with  the  radiance  of  in- 
termingling smiles. 

The  next  morning  M'Shane  and   O' Donahue 
arrifed,the  Secretary  of  State  had  giv^n  iramc 
diate  orders  for  our  hero's  reU  ase,  and  they  ha 
brought  the  document  with  them. 

The  following  day  they  were  all  en  route,  Uin- 
ma  and  her  uncle  to  Portsmouth,  where  they 
anxiously  awaited  the  arrival  of  our  hero  as  soen 
as  he  had4>erformed  his  duty  to  bis  parents. 

We  must  once  more  allow  the  reader  to  sup- 
pose the  joy  of  Mrs  Austin  in  once  more  holding 
her  child  in  her  embrace,  and  the  smiles  and 
happiness  of  Mary  at  his  triumphant  acquittal ; 
the  wondering  of  the  domestics,  the  scandal  and 
rumor  of  the  neighborhood.  Three  days  sufficed 
to  make  all  known,  and  by  that  tim?  Joey  was 
looked  upon  as  the  hero  of  a  novel.  On  the 
fourth  day  he  accompanied  the  remains  of  his 
father  as  chief  mourner.  The  funeral  was  quiet 
without  being  mean,  there  was  no  attendance; 
no  carriages  of  the  neighboring  gentry  followed. 
Our  hero  was  quite  alone  and  unsupported,  but 
when  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  want  of  re- 
spect shown  to  the  memory  of  his  father  was 
wore  than  atoned  for  by  the  kindness  and  con- 
sideration shown  towards  the  son,  who  was 
warmly  yet  delicately  welcomed  as  the  future 
proprietor  of  the  Hall. 

Three  month?  passed  away,  and  there  was  a 
great  erowd  before  the  hcUbe  of  Mr.  Small,  na- 
vy agent,  at  Portsmouth.     There  was  a  larg« 
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eompanj  afliembled,  the  0*Doiiahaei,  the  M*- 
Shanes,  the  Spike  mans,  and  many  others.  Mrs. 
Austin  was  there  looking  ten  years  younfirer,  and 
Mary  was  attending  her  at  the  toilet,  bo  h  of 
them  half  smiles,  half  tears,  for  it  Was  the  morn- 
ing of  our  hero's  wedding  day.  Mr,  Small  strut- 
ted about  in  white  smalls,  and  Mr.  Sleek  splut- 
tered ever  everybody .  The  procession  went  to 
the  church,  and  soon  after  one  couple  of  the 
party  set  off  for  the  Hall ;  w here  the  others  went 
was  of  no  consequence. 

We  have  now  wound  up  the  history  of  little 
Joey  Rushbrook,  the  poacher.  We  nave  only 
to  add,  that  the  character  of  our  hero  was  not 
the  worse  as  he  grew  older  and  was  the  father 
of  a  family.  The  Hall  was  celebrated  for  hos- 
pitality, for  the  amiability  of  its  possessors,  and 
the  art  which  they  possessed  of  making  other 
people  happy.  Mary  remained  with  them  more 
as  a  confidant  than  as  a  servant ;  indeed,  she 
had  so  much  money,  that  sbe  received  several 
offers  of  marriage,  which  she  invariably  refused, 
observing  with  the  tioe  humbleness  ef  a  con- 


trite heart,  that  she  wao  nndeflerving  of  iaf 

honest, good  man.  Everybody  else,  even  those 
who  knew  her  history,  thought  otherwise;  but 
Mary  continued  firm  in  her  resolution.  As  for 
all  the  rest  of  the  personages  introduced  into 
these  pages,  they  passed  through  life  with  an 
average  portion  of  happiness,  which  is  all  that 
can  be  expected. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  only  one  remark  to 
iHake.  In  this  story  we  have  shewn  how  a 
young  lad  who  began  his  career  with  poaching 
ultimately  became  a  gentleman  of  £7000  a  year; 
but  we  must  remind  our  youthful  readers,  that 
it  does  not  follow  that  Qvery  ode  who  thus  com- 
mences life  is  (o  have  the  same  good  fortune. — 
We  advise  them,  therefore,  hot  to  attempt  it,  as 
they  may  find  that,  instead  of  £7000  a  year,  the/ 
may  stand  a  chance  of  going  to  where  out  hero 
very  narrowly  escapea  from  being  sent;  that 
is,  to  a  certain  portion  of  her  Majesty's  domin- 
ions beyond  the  seas,  latterly  termed  Australia, 
but  more  generally  known  by  the  appellation  of 
Botany  Bay. 


aXW  WORK,  BT  THB  AlTtUOR  OF  VAUEUfTCTB  VOX. 

WITS   OCCASIONAL   ILLUSTRATIONS. 

GEORGE  ST.  GEORGE  JULIAN,— THE  PRINCE. 


PART  XIV.— CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE   CONSULTATION. 

Having  read  this  letter  of  O.  P.  Q  ,  so  distmct-^ 
ly  proving  the  correctness  of  his  conjectures, 
George  felt  quite  certain  that  all  was  secure  y 
and  as^  the  solicitor  on  perusing  it  was  equally 
sanguine,  it  was  considered  expedient  to  have 
counsel's  opinion  upon  it  at  once.  They  there- 
fore immediately  proceeded  to  the  chambers  of 
the  counsel  engaeed  in  the  suit — one  of  the  first 
equity  lawyers  ot  the  day — and  when  the  follow- 
ing morning  had  been  fixed  for  the  consultation, 
George  returned  with  the  view  of  communicat- 
ing to  Fred  the  important  information  which  the 
letter  contained. 

Fred  of  course  was  delighted.  He  felt  that 
•very  hope  he  had  inspired  was  new  about  to  bo 
realised  indeed ;  and  his  expressions  of  thank- 
fulness to  George,  although  ardent  in  the  ex- 
ireme,  very  certainly  not  more  warm  than  sin- 
cere. 

*  But  who  could  have  employed  this  man  .'* 
ho  exclaimed ;  « this   person^this  vile  O.  P.  Q. 

«Tour  cousin,  of  course  !'  replied  George. 
«  Surely  not,'  he  rejoined :    *  surely  he  would 
never  dream  of  an  action  so  base !' 

*  Is  there  any  other  man  in  existence,  with  the 
exception  of  this  O.   P.   Q.,   whose   interests 

youldbe  promoted  by  its  accomplishment? — 
Have  yon  any  knowledge  of  such  a  man  ?' 

*  I  certainly  have  not.' 

*  Then  I  think  it  abundantly  clear  that  this 
person  was  prompted  by  him.  I  am  not,  I  hope, 
too  prone  to  jump  at  coBcIusiens  prejudicial  to 
any  man;  but  this  is  in  my  view  so  palpable, 
that  i  cannot  even  entertain  a  doubt.  The  prop- 
erly rests  betweea  you  and  him,  and  the  entry 


of  this  marriage  alone  could  complete  the  chaiA 
of  evidence  required  to  establish  your  claim. — 
That  link  has  been  renK>ved.  At  whose  sug^ 
gestion  f  Who  is  likely  to  have  suggested  ite 
removal.?  Who  but  your  cousin  Joseph  !  What 
other  man  could  deem  it  worth  his  while  to  give 
four  hundred  pounds,  Fied,  to  have  it  removed?^ 

*  It  does  look  suspicious.' 

*  Suspicious!  the  thing  is  certain.  But  do 
you  know  this  hand  ?  It  strikes  me  I  haye  seen 
something  like  it  before.' 

'  It  is  a  disguised  hand  evidently.' 
<  It  is ;  atill  I  think  that  I  have  seen  it  before 
However,  the  thing  is  sufficiently  straightfbr.^ 
ward  now  to  render  success  no  longer  doubtful. 
We  have  nothing  to  fear ;  we  have  but  to  pros- 
ecute the  matter  with  spirit,  and  the  day  is  ova  ' 
own.' 

Fred  held  the  same  opinion,  and  while  George 
was  making  arrangements  for  remaining  a  few 
days  in  town,  he  hastened  with  the  letter  to  Ju- 
lia and  Helen,  who,  in  eloquent  terms,  express- 
ed the  pleasure  and  tht  pain  they  at  once  derived 
from  its  perusal.  It  was,  however,  precisely  of 
course  what  they  bad  expected.  Oh !  they  felt 
sure  that  it  would  be  so  from  what  George  had 
told  them !  He  had  said  that  the  thing  would 
turn  out  to  be  thus,  and  therefore  they  could 
have  no  doubt  upon  the  subject.  And  he  waa 
indeed  th*jr  oracle,  while  the  eonfidence  they 
had  in  his  judgment  and  zeal  was  so  unhound-i 
ed,  that  the  fact  of  his  taking  a  matter  in  hand- 
however  hopeless  its  accomplishment  might  to 
others  appear — was  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
feel  well  convinced  of  the  result  being  perfectly 
successful.  They  hence  viewed  Fred  as  a  rich 
man  already,  and  the  warm  congratulations  of 
Helen  that  evening  4elighted  hiiQ  mor^  lh«A 
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the  prospect  of  wealth  whioh  he  then  had   in 

Tiew, 

Having  made  all  necessary  arrangements, 
Grttorgeand  Fred,  at  the  hour  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  attended  at  the  cbamhers  of 
connse],  and  were  immediately  introduced  by 
their  attorney  to  an  eccentric  individual  who 
repudiated  all  such  clothing  as  might  tend  to  im- 
part beauty  to  his  person,  and  who  evidently 
held  a  light  fit  in  especial  contempt.  His  pro- 
fesaipnal  coat  was  particularly  greasy,  and  while 
his  treusers  hung  about  him  as  looseiy  as  if  they 
had  been  designed  (or  a  man  nearly  double  his 
size,  there  existed  an  aperture  of  several  inches 
«t  the  waist,  through  which  bulged  a  very  fair 
proportion  of  his  linen,  apparently  anxious  to  be 
aired.  He  was  a  person,  notwithsiaoding  this 
foppery—aod  it  was  evident  that  he  prided  him- 
self as  much  upon  the  style  of  his  dress  as  the 
most  affected  exquisite  (^f  the  age — whose  talent 
was  so  conspicuously  developed,  that  he  could 
neither  look  nor  spe-iik  without  inducing  the  con- 
viction of  his  being  no  ordinary  man.  He  was, 
moreover,  excessively  polite;  nay,  he  might 
have  appeared  graceful  had  his  clothes  fitted 
better;  but  as  they  really  didn't  show  his  fiff- 
nre  off  to  any  advantage  at  all,  he  looked,  while 
performing  his  courteous  evolutions,  as  if  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  then  and  there,  to  ffive  him- 
self one  good  shake,  end  thus  to  get  nd  of  the 
iacnmbrance  altogether. 

AOer  making  a  few  brief  preliminary  obser- 
vations, the  attorney  placed  0.  P.  Q  s  letter  be- 
fore him,  and  of  ail  the  faces  that  ever  were  made 
•p  by  man,  those  which  he,  of  coarse  uncon> 
seiously,  presented  to  their  view  while  perusing 
tUis  letter,  were  of  a  character  the  most  extra- 
oi'dinary.  He  tortured  hiH  muscles  in  the  most 
remarkable  manner,  and  twisted  them  about  with 
a  mazing  facility.  Now  wonid  his  shaggy  brows 
be  pursed  with  surpassing  tightness, ^hen  his 
tlkick  nether-lip  would  jut  boldly  out  in  the  shape 
of  aspoon,  anon  one  entire  side  of  his  face  wouJd 
be  screwed  rp  precisely  as  if  he  intended  to  tele- 
graph a  wink  to  the  most  remote  quarter  of  the 
^lobe:  in  short,  no  man,  either  in  ancient  or 
modern  times,  ever  wiinensed  grimaces  at  all 
comparable  with  them.  George  dared  not  look 
at  him ;  and  while  the  attorney  very  properly 
tried  to  preserve  bis  usual  aspect  of  solemnity, 
the  effects  which  Fred  made  to  suppress  a  loud 
laugh — which  he  feared  nould  burst  forth  after 
all — were  so  strong,  that  they  threw  him  into  a 
most  unpleasant  state  of  perspiration. 

Having  sufficiently  dwelt  upon  the  various 
points  which  th^  letter  suifgested,  this  remarka- 
ble person  proceeded  to  advise  that  a  motion  on 
affidavits,  embodying  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  should  be  forthwith  made  before  the 
Ltotd  ChaneeUor,  who  wonid  in  all  probability 
direct  an  issoe  to  try  the  question  of  the  entry 
of  the  marriage — although  it  migi.tbe  necessary 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Eeolesiastical  Court 
to  theremfival  of  the  registry  to  London,  with  a 
view  to  the  reproduction  of  the  original  entry — 
a  course  which  he  stated  would  be  highly  ad- 
vantageous, seeing  that  while  it  would  show 
tha  opposite  party  what  important  uformation 


they  possessed,  it  might  induce  them  to  make 
such  overtures  as  might  tend  to  an  immediate 
settlement. 

As  this  view  was  highly  approved  by  George, 
Fred,  and  the  attorney,  who  entirely  lost  sight 
of  the  eccentricities  of  the  man,  while  hearing 
him  deliver  iiis  opinion,  it  was  decided  at  once 
that  that  course  should  be  pursued,  and  the  con- 
sultation ended. 

The  first  step  now  was  to  procure  the  affida- 
vits, and  with  this  view  George  and  the  attor- 
ney, who  felt  a  great  int>-rest  in  the  case,  pa  d  a 
visit  to  the  curate,  to  whom,  after  having  pre* 
pared  him  by  briefly  explaining  its  contenti| 
they  handed  the  letter  for  his  perusal. 

The  curate  trembled  as  the  let'er  was  placed 
in  his  hand,  but  made  no  observation :  nor  did 
he  uttei^  a  syllable  until  he  had  read  e.'yery  word, 
when  he  exclaimed,  *  It  in  all  too  true !' 

*Now,'  said  George,  'notwithstanding  we 
have  proceeded  thus  ur,  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  affair  will  be  ma«ie  public  ;  unless,  therefore, 
yon  desire  Mr.  Wbomp  and  Mr.  Swiggles  to  8e« 
this  letter,  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  its  con- 
tents should  b«  known  even  to  them.* 

*  Oh,  but  I  should  wish  them  to  see  it,'  return- 
ed the  curate.  *  1  should  wish  them  to  know 
bow  the  book  was  obtained  ;  for  although  i  do 
not  believe  that  they  would  think  evil  of  me,  it 
is  possible  that  I  may  be  suspected  of  having  a 
guilty  knowledge  of  the  matter.' 

*•  Well  then,'  said  George,  *  as  we  require  them 
to  niake  affidavits  in  confirmation  of  yours,  yoa 
will  probably  send  for  them  at  once?' 

*■  Certainly  replied  the  curate,  who  called  to  a 
man  who  was  working  in  the  garden,  and  hav- 
ing given  him  the  necessary  instructions,  tmug 
the  bell  for  the  housekeeper. 

^  Mrs.  Jones,' said  he  calmly,  but  with  th» 
most  impressive  earaestness, as  she  entered  the 
room, '  Mrs.  Jones,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have 
reason  to  fear  that  the  confidence  I  have  repos- 
ed in  you  has  been  to  a  certain  extent  misplaced 
I  will  not,  however  condemn  yon  without  a 
hearing,  and  in  order  that  yon  may  be  the  better 
able  to  defend  yourself,  i  will  read  to  yon  the 
precise  terms  in  which  the  accusation  issonvey- 
ed,  begginff  of  }pou,  whether  you  are  innocent  or 
guilty,  to  adhwre  with  solemn  strictness  to  the 
truth.' 

He  then  turned  to  that  part  of  the  letter  in 
which  the  writer  staled  that  by  virtue  of  bribery 
he  managed  through  her  instrumentality  to  ob- 
tain private  interviews  with  Lydia,  and  havinip 
read  it  distinctly,  he  added, '  Is  this  true  or  noti" 
.  Mrs.  Junes  made  no  sort  of  reply  ;  she  cover- 
ed her  face  with  her  apron,  and  wept,  but  she 
uttered  no  word. 

*  Did  you  or  did  you  not,'^  he  demanded  witb 
awlul  solemnity,  'accept  a  bride  from  that  bad 
man  whose  presence  we  have  all  so  much  reason! 
to  deplore?'  « 

Mrs  Jones  was  still  silent. 

*  Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  Mrs.  Jones,'  pur- 
sued the  curate, '  sanction  private  interviews,  in 
consequrnce,  between  him  and  my  poor  Jbydia?' 

Mrs.  Jones  sobbed  aloud,  but  retarned   no 
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« I  am  lorry/  said  the  enrat«^,  <  to  say,  that  i 
am  ashamed  of  year  conduct,  Mrs.  Jones.  Toa 
may  retire.' 

It  will  perhaps  be  abundantly  manifest  to 
many  that  Mrs.  Jenes  might  have  made  a  much 
better  defence ;  and  an  opinion  may  be  hazard- 
ed that  had  she  employed  counsel  she  would 
ktLwe  adopted  a  different  course ;  but  as  ahe 
Sadn*t,  she  didn*t:  she  thus  left  the  reomsob- 
hmif  with  bitterness  and  leal. 

The  curate  now  began  to  explain  how  firmly 
he  had  relied  on  the  discretion  of  Mrs.  Jones, 
'  and  when  he  had  ventured  to  illustrate  the  fact 
that  men  are  occasionally  most  deceived  by 
those  in  whom  t  ley  happen  to  have  reposed  the 
most  confidence,  Whomp  and  his  little  friend 
Swiggles  arrived. 

As  I  hey  entered,  George  rose  and  shook 
hands  with  them  both,  and  when  he  had  explain- 
ed to  them  the  object  of  his  visit,  he  read  the 
important  letter  aloud. 

At  first  S wiggles,  assuming  a  highly  authori- 
tative aspect,  sat  firmly  in  his  chair,  with  bis 
cheek  upon  his  hand,  as  if  nothing  had  the  pow- 
er to  amaze  or  to  move  him ;  but  as  George 
proceeded,  he  warmed  upon  the  subject,  and 
oeeame  extremely  fidgetty,  while  Whomp 
scratched  his  ear  and  interposed  a  variety  of  nov- 
el ejaculations  having  a  tendency  to  show  that 
bis  firm  opinion  was  that  the  nature  of  things 
must  soon  change. 

*The  world's  too  far  gone!'  he  exclaimed, 
when  George  had  read  the  whole  of  the  letter. 
*  We  must  have  another  universal  deluge  to 
wash  all  this  artfulness  away  !' 

*  But  what  a  Villain  he  must  be!'  observed 
Swiggles. 

«  A  villain  !'  echoed  Whomp.  '  It's  enough 
to  make  a  man's  flesh  crawl  off  his  bones.' 

*  Now,  g  ntlemen,'  said  George,  *  as  we  ean 
only  proceed  on  affidavits,  of  course  you  will 
willingly  state  all  you  know  having  reference  to 
the  change  in  tho  color  of  the  ink  P' 

*  Most  undoubtedly,'  replied  Mr.  Swiggles ; 
'and  I'ilalsostatejustwhatl  think  of  the  whole 
concern.' 

« And  so  will  I,'  added  Whomn :  M'd  go  to 
the  world**  end  to  punish  that  unheard-of  wretch. 
It's  enough  to  make  the  eagles  come  down  and 

Esck  our  eyes  out.  I  wonder  we  are  suffered  to 
ve  npon  the  earth  at  all !' 
The  attornev  smiled  and  proceeded  to  busi- 
ness ;  but  while  pn>paring  the  affidavits,  he  ut- 
terly astonished  both  8 wiggles  and  Whomp  by 
his  indisposition  to  follow  their  eloquent  com- 
ments on  the  facts.  Tney  couldn't  at  all  un- 
derstand it.  They  wished  him  to  state  their 
opinions  in  full — to  describe  what  they  thought 
•fthis  bise  individual,  and  how  in  their  judg- 
ment  he  ought  to  be  served.  This  they  held  to 
be  essential  to  the  dop  course  of  justice,  and 
were  highly  dissatisfied  on  being  informed  that 
all  that  was  reqnired  of  them  was  a  plain 
straightforward  statement  of  facts. 

Their  affidavits  were  consequently  short,  for 
all  th«>y  absolutely  knew  of  the  matter  had  ref- 
erence solely  to  the  fading  of  the  ink  :  still  they 
tended  to  strengthen  the  affidavit  of  the  ooraley 


which  was  drawn  at-  considerable  length,  as  It 
embodied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  facts,  and 
when  ever  thing  requisite  had  been  accom- 
'  pi  shed,  Greorge  and  the  attorney  returned  to 
town. 

Two  other  affidavits  were  then  made — one 
by  George  and  the  other  by  Fred  ;  and  on  the 
following  day,  notice  of  motion  was  served  on 
the  opposite  parties,  to  whom  cnpies  of  all  the 
affidavits  were  voluntarily  supplied,  and  the 
consequence  was  an  application  on  the  part  of 
the  solicitor  of  Joseph  Broadbridge,  to  postpone 
the  motion  for  ten  days,  in  order  that  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  communicating  with 
his  client,  who  was  stated  to  be  then  out  of 
town  -^ti  application  which  was  at  once  enter- 
tained, it  being  believed  that  in  the  interim 
overtures  would  be  made,  and  the  motion  wae 
postponed  ior  ten  days  accordingly. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

JULIA  AND  HELEN  VISTT  THE  VILLAGE. 

As  Lydia's  afflicting  case  had  excited  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  curiosity  in  the  minds  of  Ju- 
lia and  Helen,  they  now  endeavored  to  prevail 
upon  George  to  take  them  down  to  the  village, 
in  order  th  it  they  might  net  only  see  the  poor 
girl,  but  invite  h^rand  the  curate  tospend  afew 
days  with  them  in  town. 

To  this  George  at  first  felt  indisposed  to  ac- 
cede— at  least  he  thought  the  invitation  had 
bet'er  be  deferred — bat  as  he  subsequently  con- 
sidered  that  the  presence  of  the  curate  might 
soon  be  required  in  London,  he  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  consented  to  go  with  them  on  the  follow- 
ing day. 

In  the  morning  they  accordingly  started,  and 
on  reaching  the  inn  at  which  George  and  Fred 
had  previously  put  up,  they  had  some  slight  re- 
freshment, ordered  dinner  for  six,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded on  f  lot  towards  the  village. 

*How  dearly,'  said  Julia,  as  they  walked 
across  the  fields  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
calm  scene  around  them,  *■  how  dearly  I  should 
like  to  see  the  shepherd  of  whom  you  spoke.* 

(  Oh !  that  would  be  indeed  a  treat  V  exclaim - 
Helen. 

*•  There  he  is,*  said  George,  *  sitting  in  his  old 
position,  and  under  the  same  tiee.  I  wonder 
what  on  earth  such  a  man  has  to  occupy  hie 
mind.'     We'll  approach  him.' 

They  did  so ;  and  the  old  man  rose,  and  oil 
recognising  George,  bowed  respectfully,  and 
said, — 

<  Your  most  obedient.    Lovely  weather. 

Fur  you  and  ihe  ladies  to  walk  oat  together.' 

*The  weather  is  beautiful  enough,'  said 
George  smiling ',  *  but  a  woman  is  a  troublesome 
creature  to  walk  with,  as  you  are  aware.' 

'  She's  like  sa  angel,  b^antifol; 

And  wh<^n  hbe's  also  dutiful. 

Her  duly  itnparUi  a  n*  w  light  to  her  heautv-— 

For  nothing  ko  well  becomes  beauty  as  dut^— 

Iter  bean  is  lighter, 

H.  r  e>e8  are  brighter ; 

And  he  who  would  hli^ht  her, 

Or  fright  her, 
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Ortligtrt  her, 
DetcfTM  to  be  tied  hy  the  leg.  eyen  tighter 
Than  he  who  ha^  ne  sense  or  reaion  lo  Kuide  him ; 
Aad^when  tied,all  right-minded  men  ihould  deride  him/ 

•  Yon  are  very  eevere,*  obaerred  George. — 
*  But  yoa  epeak  of  her  duty.  What  d#  yon  im- 
•giae  her  daty  to  be  ?* 

Why,  as  a  wife— 
Ai»d,  upoa  my  life, 
1  think  that  a  bride 
\*  BOW  b>  your  side. 
You'll  pardon  me 
For  KeiHg  so  free  \ 
I'm  an  old  man,  madam,  as  yon  may  tee. 
And  probably  privi)<»ged  fn^e  to  be. 
B«it.  to  return :  she,  as  a  wife. 
Should,  throughout  life,  abhor  all  strife. 
B«f  gentle,  Itrving.  faithful.  mHd, 
And  never  let  hf  r  thoughts  ran  wild. 
If  m-ittrrs  should  by  chance  go  wrung, 
Why  she  Hhould^hope  that  things  ere  long 
Will  ehanffe :  but  she  should  ne'er  complain, 
For  at  such  times  m*'n  fnel  most  pain. 
If  she  wiih  children  should  be  blest, 
'Tis  well :  if  not,  why  let  her  rest 
Content ;  for  if  our  jo^s  they  double. 
They  al<*o  bring  us  double  trouble 
Whate'ej^  the  stat*-  of  her  htis^^nd's  purse, 
Whether  quite  full  or  the  r*- re  roe. 
To  bim  should  she  fondly  cling  till  death, 
And  bless  him  with  b«>r  laient  breath.' 
•And  now,*  said  Julia,  archly,  *  what  is  in 
your  Tiewtbe  duty  of  a  husband  ?' 
'  My  opinion  is  ihii»— 
He  should  kis^ 

No  mi«s. 
If  he  dreams  of  a  I  fff  of  eonnnbial  bliss. 
All  rovinc  de^re^  within  him  sh>>uld  parish. 
His  wiftf  he  should  foodlv  love,  honor,  and  cherish. 
Itsh  old  »>ehis  pride 
In  her  faiih  to  confide. 
He  fhould  alio  be  geuerou4,  rirtuoof  and  brave ; 
Bear  up  against  crosses, 
h  nd  a(|  sorts  of  lostex. 
Which  is,  ever  ha«  been,  and  will  he  for  ever,  the  best 
way  to  sinoothe  the  rough  pa'h  to  the  grave. 
Let  a  man  run  at^ay 
From  a  trouble  to-day. 

And  lo-morrow  'iwill  follow  him  hot. 
Whereas,  should  h«*  fuce  it, 
And,  if  it  turn.  cha«4»  it, 
He'll  see  it  go  off  like  a  shot 

MORAL. 

He  who  the  blows  of  mi^fo  une  can't  parry. 

Receives  them  all  flu'^h,  and  oufht  never  to  marry. 

*That*t  very  correct,'  said  George.  •  But  do 
jon  not  think  that  tbe  ladies  in  general  are  treat- 
ed too  kindly  V 

'Hm  who  is  iron'eal 
Is  always  eeonomieal 
Ib  dealing  whatbedeem^Jii-t  praise, 
When  they  are  present  wiiom  hn  l^tves  to  raise. 
PvM  odrn  seen  men  ardent  in  the  cau«e 
(K  tho«e  for  whom  they  have  not  e/ired  two  straws  \ 
WiNle  otaers  have  most  w&i  miy  stigmatiHed 
Tbe  very  virtues  they  mo<t  hii^hly  pr  ze  1 ' 
*Heis  well  understood,*  wbaerved  Julia. 
*  Of  ih'it  I've  no  dnuht 
You  would  probably  pout. 
If  you  fiincied  he  meant 
That  he.*«!  cause  to  r«pent, 

Oe  lo  vent 
An  ill  feeling  :  but  that's  not  his  bent.' 

*Bal  ten  me/  said  George,   ^how  do   you 


aniHse  yourself  day  after  day  ?    What  have  yoa 
to  think  of.^' 

'  A  man  plays  many  parts  Ib  fborseore  jears, 

Ketli  maHy  j  >ys — sheds  many  bitter  t.  d  s: 

Hopes  wi  hrr ;  bosom  inends  around  him  f^U, 

Wtiom  to  hi!)  miud  at  least  he  Ciiii  recnl, 

Wi  h  all  the  castles  wbich  he  buili  i'  the  air. 

And  f  »uad  Mheo  ^erfe>  t  ih-it  they  wt* r<*t  n4ii  there. 

Thesr  thines  a  calm  n  flrct'ug  man  wi.I  find 

Amply  sufficiettt  toamus  r  hi^  mm  J. 

And  it*  in  these  his  interest  •'hnuld  abate, 

L»t  him  I  lok  forward  to  a  futum  state. 

What  will  It  be  T    Tne  imag  nation  swells 

Whene'er  on  this  dread  my«i*ry  it  dwells. 

In  that  alone  a  m  tu  fi.id«  ample  kcope 

For  couteinplatioa,  teeming  with  sweet  hope.' 

*  You  are  right,  my  friend,  quite  right,*  said 
George;  at  the  same  time  making  him  a  liberal 
present.  *  Your  mtad,  I  perceive  need  not  be 
unemployed.    Farewell.* 

*  Farewell,  sir ! — ladies  f'«re  ye  well ! 

On  gratitude  I  will  not  dwell. 

Uut  ai  mine  is  without  alloy, 

I  wish  you  health,  weabh,  peaee,  and  Jo v !' 
He  then  bowed  profoundly,  and  when  the  la- 
dies, who  were  delighted,  had  uken  their  leave, 
the  party  proceeded  towards  the  village. 

*Well,'  said  George,  having  got  some  distance 
from  him ;  *  what  think  you  of  (he  shepherd  ?— 
Has  he  realized  your  anticipations  ?* 

*  Oh,  yes!*  replied  Julia,  *  he  has  indeed  ex- 
ceedi' J  them.  I  did  not  expect  that  his  rhymes 
would  flow  so  freely.' 

*  Had  nut  the  subjects  been  suggested  at  the 
moment,'  observed  Helen,  *  [  should  have  beeii 
inclined  to  imagine  that  be  got  the  lines  b?  rate. 
But  of  course  that  is  perfectly  impossible :  hm 
cotild  not  have  known,  if  he  had  even  expected 
us,  what  sort  of  questions  were  about  to  be  pro- 
proposed.' 

*  And  especially,*  added  Julia,  *  sneh  ques- 
tions as  those  put  by  George.  But  he  really  is 
a  dear  of  an  old  man ;  I  should  like  to  come 
down  here  occasionally , if  it  were  only  to  hear  him 

They  now  approached  the  cettage,  with  the 
lovely  appearance  of  which  Julia  and  Helen 
were  ciiarined  ;  but  as  they  entered  the  garden 
and  saw  poor  Lydia  adjusting  a  stand  of  gera- 
niums, wh  le  the  curate  was  reading  in  tbe  ar- 
bor, all  their  interest  was  immediately  centered 
in  them. 

Lydia  was  the  first  to  hear  their  footsteps  as 
they  walked  up  the  newly  gravelled  path,  and 
turned  suddenly  round  ;  but  instead  of  rushing 
wildly  to  George,  and  throwing  her  arms  round 
his  neck  as  before,  she  fltf  w,  as  if  for  protection, 
to  the  curate,  who  at  once  rose  to  meet  them. 

«  i  have  a  thousand  apologies  te  make  for  this 
intrusion,*  said  George. 

« [  am  tar  too  happy  to  see  you  to  need  one,* 
replied  the  curate ;  *  1  knew  that  yon  would  not 
keep  me  long  in  suspense.* 

Julia  and  Helen  were  then  presented,  and  af- 
ter gracefully  complimenting  the  curate  on  the 
beauty  of  the  cotUge,  they  took  Lydia's  arm, 
and  promenaded  tbe  garden,  while  George  wafl 
explaining  what  progress  had  been  made. 

*  Yon  have  just  oome  in  time,  dears!*  said 
Lydia :  « I  am  so  delighted  t)  see  yon !— It  is  to 
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be  to-morrow  I'  she  added,  in  a  confidential 
whisper,  aesamint;  an  expression  of  ecstacj. — 
*Oh!  It  will  be  such  joj — we  shall  allbeseAo^y. 

Here  she  passionately  kissed  them  and  burst 
into  tears. 

Both  Julia  and  Helen,  while  endeavoring  to 
iootbe  her,  wept  too;  but  this  she  no  sooner 
saw  than  she  turned  to  comfort  them  ;  she  em- 
brased  them,  and  kissed  them,  and  wiped  away 
their  tears,  and  begged  of  them  in  tones  of  sur- 
passing sweetnesd  to  be  calm. 

*  My  tears  are  tears  of  joy!'  she  added,  *! 
weep  because  I  am  so  happy,  so  very,  very  hap- 
py.*    And  then  she  wept  again. 

The  curate  now  joined  them,  and  having  in- 
yited  them  to  enter  the  cottsge  to  take  some  re- 
freshments, intimated  that  it  would  be  at  least 
an  hour  before  they  dined. 

«  You  are  aware,  of  course,'  said  Julia,  '  that 
we  hope  to  hive  the  pleasure  of  your  company, 
and  that  of  dear  Lydia,  at  the  inii  f* 

*■  I  had  forgotten  to  name  it  while  speaking  pf 
bnsiness/  said  George,  who  came  up  at  the  mo- 
ment;  ^  but  you  must  do  us  the  favor  to  dine 
with  us  to-day  ?' 

*  Had  jou  not  belter  remiam  here.^'  observed 
the  curate. 

*  Oh,  no,*  replied  Greorge ;  come,  the  change 
will  do  yon  good,  and  Tm  sure  that  it  will  be 
greatly  benefieial  to  Lydia.  The  dinner  is  al- 
ready'ordered.' 

*  Tes ;  do  return  with  us,*  said  Julia,  *  much 
as  I  am  delighted  with  this  little  paradise  of 
yours,  you  must  not  detain  us  to-day.  Do  favor 
HS  f    You  will  go  ?* 

The  curate  consented,  and  they  entered  the 
eottag<»,  where  they  had  some  seed-cake  and 
home-made  wine;  and  when  Lydia,  whose  mind 
had  become  much  m'ire  tranquil,  was  ready,they 
proceeded  across  the  fields  towards  the  inn. 

As  Julia  took  the  arm  of  the  curate  she  had 
of  course  an  opportunity  of  conversinjr  with 
him  on  the  subject  of  his  daughter's  affliction, 
and  as  this  conversation  led  tb  the  object  ef  her 
visit,  she  explained  to  him  that  object,  and  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  hope  that  she  might  in  a  very 
few  days  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  them  in 
town. 

The  curate  endeavored  to  excuse  himself  by 
stating  that  he  seldom  left  the  village—that  he 
felt  his  social  qualities  to  be  poor— that  they 
would  find  his  society  uninteresting  and  dull — 
and  that  he  could  not  for  a  moment  think  of 
troubl  ng  them  with  the  care  of  his  poor  afSieted 
child  ;  bat  Julia  was  indisposed  to  receive  any 
excuse,  and  endeavored  to  overrule  all  his  objec- 
tions. 

*  I  do  not  pretend,'  she  observed,  *  to  any  pe- 
cnliar  knowledge  of  the  mind ;  1  do  not  pretend 
to  any  skill  in  the  removal  of  those  diseases 
Which  are  inridental  to  it;  but  I  do  notwith- 
standing believe  that  if  Lydia  were  to  live  but  a 
short  time  with  me,  the  change  would  tend  to 
restore  her. 

The  curate  moved  his  head  sorrowfully  and 
■Ighed. 

*  Unless,*  said  he,  afler  a  pause,  *it  please 
Qbd  to  restore  her,  all  hope  of  restoration  is  vain.' 


*  Will  yon  pardon  me,'  said  Julia,  with  great 
deference,  *  if  what  I  am  about  to  urge  be  im- 
proper ?' 

The  curate  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment,  and 
then  motioned  her  to  proceed. 

*  Dependence  upon  the  great  Author  of  our 
being,'  she  continued,  *  is  our  first  and  greatest 
duty :  we  are  taught  to  place  our  whole  trust 
and  confidence  in  Him.  But  should  we,  when 
affliction  assails  us,  be  passive  ? — sht  nld  we  set 
aside  those  means  of  restoration  at  our  com- 
mand, instead  of  employing  them  and  praying 
to  him  to  render  them  effectual  ?  But  1  teel  that 
I  am  too  presumptuous — ' 

*  Not  at  all !  not  at  all !'  said  the  curate.  <  I 
like  to  hear  you,  because  1  find  that  while  em- 
ploying those  means,  you  would  confide  not- 
withstanding in  His  mercy.  1  must  not  be  un- 
derstood to  mean  that  if  calamities  befal  us  we 
should  make  no  eff(>rt  to  remove  them ;  iff  had 
entertained  that  belief  i  should  not  have  mado 
the  exertions  i  have  made  with  a  view  to  the  re- 
moval of  poor  Lydia's  affliction;  but  when  ev- 
ery effort  we  have  the  power  to  make  proves 
vain,  the  conviotian  follows  that  restoration  de- 
pends upon  His  will  alone.* 

*  1  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,'  rejoined  Julia, 
*  that  all  you  believed  you  had  the  power  to  do 
has  been  done  in  this  ease  ;  but  have  you  ever 
tried  change  of  scene '*' 

*  Why  I  cannot  say  that  it  has  ever  been  fairly 
tried.* 

<  Well  then,  let  it  be  fairly  tried  now.  Do  let 
me  prevail  upon  you  to  visit  us  if  it  be  but  for 
a  week.  I  think  that  1  can  perceive  a  change 
in  her  already,  and  1  am  sure  that'a  week*s  resi- 
dence with  us— if  it  should  not  completely  re- 
store her— will  do  her  an  immense  deal  of  good. 
Say  that  you  will  come  ?' 

The  curate  promised  to  *•  turn  it  over  in  his 
mind, 'and  soon  after  this  promise  was  given  1  hey 
arrived  at  the  inn,  where  Julia  and  Helen  retired 
with  Lydia,  who  became  before  dinner  was  an- 
nounced quite  calm  and  collected.  Her  ques- 
tions were  rational,  while  her  answers  were 
stiictlyto  the  point,  and  although  she  still  la- 
bored  under  the  delusion  that  she  was  going  to 
be  married  *  to-morrow  ' — which  to  morrow  was 
to  have  been  every  day  during  the  previous 
twelvemonth — there  was  nothing  fantastic  or 
wild  in  her  observations,  while  she  evidently 
appreciated  the  affectionate  attentions  of  her 
new  friends  highly. 

During  dinner  she  was  silent.  The  novelty 
of  the  position  in  which  she  was  placed — ^for  to 
her  the  position  was  novel— seemed  to  make  her 
apprehensive  of  comittmg  herself,  and  whenever 
she  made  any  flight  mistake,  induced  by  the  ^ 
embarassment  of  the  moment,  the  consc'ousness 
of  it  would  cause  her  to  blush  se  deeply  thai  lier 
neck  arms,  and  face  were  absolutsly  crimson.    . 

This  sensitiveness  tended  to  convince  all  bnt 
the  curate,  that  her  mind's  disease  was  not  too 
deeply  rooted  to  be  removed,  and  alihough  her 
embarrassment  was  apparently  unnoticed — for 
she  gl-inced  at  them  all  constantly  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  if  that  which  she  felt  to  be  her 
awkwardness  was  observed — Julia  managed  to 
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tf*ke  the  curate,  who  sat  on  her  rig^ht,  admit, 
that  a  change  of  scene  was  calculated  to  be  high-' 
ly  benefical,  and  having  accomplished  that,  she 
▼erj  soon  induced  him  to  promise  to  spend  a 
week  at  Jeast  with  tbem  in  town. 

*  Yon  have  npyer  been  in  London,  dear,  have 
yon?*  said  Julia,  when  thib  promise  had  been 
obtained. 

*  Nerer/  replied  Ljdia ;  *  bat  I  am  going  to« 
morrow.' 

*Toa  will  be  delighted  ^ith  the  plaee,  I  am 


*That  I  am  conTinced  of.  We  are  going  di- 
rectly we  come  from  church  to-morrow.' 

*Ton  will  call  npon  us?' 

•  That  I  will !'  replied  the  affectionate  girl,  as 
the  tears  came  into  her  eyes.  '  I  wmdd  not  neg- 
lect to  do  that  for  the  world  !  Tou  are  so  good, 
so  kind  !  and  I  am  indeed  grateful —rery  grate- 
ful— yon  do  not  know  how  dearly  I  love  you. — 
Bless  you  I  bless  all !  I  am  happy — very — very 
happy  new  >  but  I  shall  be  more  happy  to-mor- 
row.' 

There  was  a  tear  in  every  eye  i  and  every 
heart  was  filled  with  sympathy :  they  could 
liaTe  wept  like  children ;  but  made  a  strong  ef- 
fort to  conceal  tbeir  emotions— an  effort  which 
by  Tirtne  of  George  changing  the  subject^  was 
saeeeesful. 

They  then  freely  conversed  on  the  various 
topics  of  the  day — Julia  and  Helen  exciting  the 
enriosity  of  Lydia,  while  George  and  Fred  in- 
spired the  curate  with  wonder,  until  the  time 
for  their  departure  had  arrived,  when  they  took 
leave  of  the  good  old  man  and  his  daughter — 
whose  heart  they  had  evidently  won—and  re- 
turned to  town  with  feelings  of  intense  satis- 
iietion. 

PART  XIV.— CHAPTER   XXIV. 

»     WHICH     OKOaGE     BECOMES     DEEPI^T      IV- 

yo(.v«o. 
It  being  now  essential  to  the  progress  of  this 
htitnry  to  return  to  Sir  Richard,  Julia's  father, 
it  will,  in  the  first  plac^  be  proper  to  state  that 
nothing  having  reference  \o  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  annoyed  him  so  much  as  the  fact  of 
his  never  haviag  been  applied  to  for  assistauce. 
He  would  hAve  heen  deiigtited— incredible  as  it 
may  to  ibe  virtuous  appear — had  his  child,  hig 
only  child,  been  reduced  to  actual  beggery  in 
order  that  he  mi<ht  have  trampled  upon  her 
feelings  and  pointed  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  pre- 
diction with  an  air  of  triumph.  Letters  had  been 
sent  to  him  by  Julia,  with  a  view  to  his  recon- 
eiliatlon — she  had  jmplored  his  forgivenesi,  and 

Ciyed  for  permission  to  crave  his  blessinsr  on 
r  knees,  bat  in' vain  ;  her  destitution  alone 
eoald  content  him ;  an  application  for  pecuniary 
■ssisianee  was  that  which  he  panted  to  receive; 
but  as  assistance  was  not  required,  no  such  ap- 
plication came. 

Njw  it  has  been  observed  that  Sir  Richard 
dnnng  the  war  had  been  engaged  in  the  iron 
trade  in  which,  by  virtue  of  a  series  of  success- 
ful spe«ulatious,  be  realised  a  very  considerable 
ftrtane  /  but  it  has  ^et  to  1^  mentioned  t^at  af- 


ter his  retirement  from  bnsinese,  a  great  portion 
of  his  property  was  invested  in  a  coal  mine  in 
Northumberland,  which  had  been  for  many  years 
highly  productive,  and  which  continued  to  yield 
the  proprietwr  immense  proBts,  with  every  pros* 
pect  of  its  valu  s  being  increased.  The  position 
of  this  mine  w«s  immediately  on  the  coast,  and 
the  proprieters  had  caused  it  to  be  worked  a  con- 
siderable distance  under  the  sea,  beneath  which 
the  chief  basin  was  situated,  for  the  farther  they 
went,  the  more  valuable  the  seams  became ;  w  hile 
the  dip  being  immense,  and  the  superiocum* 
bent  strata  forming  an  arch  which  seemed  to  de- 
fy the  ponderous  weight  of  the  ocean  above, 
they  were  still  tempted  onwards,,  until  one  fatal 
morning,  while  the  workmen  at  the  extremity 
were  bli^tiog  a  huge  piece  of  coal,  the  sea  rush- 
ed in  upon  them,  droirned  three  hundred  men, 
and  destroyed  the  mine  lorever. 

This  calamity  reduced  many  of  the  proprie- 
tors to  utter  destitution ;  and  although  Sir  Rich* 
ard  was  not  quite  so  deeply  involved,  it  occurred 
at  a  lime  when  other  oii oumstances  had  conspir- 
ed to  render  his  mind  ill^calculaied  to  bear  it. 
He  had  just  lost  tirenty  thousand  pounds  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  county,  and  another  defaulter  for 
whom  be  was  surety  had  induced  him  to  incur 
liabilities  to  the  extent  of  tirenty  thousand  more 
and  therefore  when  the  heavy  new>  ot  the  de- 
struction of  the  mine  arrived,  it  drove  him  al- 
most mad. 

It  also  happened  at  this  particular  period,  that 
Fred's  cousin  Joseph,  for  reasons  which  will  suf- 
ficiently appear  anon,  offered  to  point  eut  to 
Tynte— >with  whom  he  had  been  for  some  consid- 
erable time  coanected-^means  by  which  he 
might  have  his  reven^  upon  George,  and  enrich 
himself  at  the  same  time,  intimating  that  what- 
ever money  might  be  required  for  the  purpose 
he  would  willingly  supply,  on  the  understandinir 
that  if  the  affair  succeeded  it  should  be  deemed 
to  be  a  fair  set  off  against  any  claim  which  T^PtQ 
might  conceive  he  had  upon  him. 

Being  highly  indignant  with  George,  and  of 
sourse  always  anxious  to  enrich  himself,  no  matt 
ter  by  what  means,Tynte  readily  consented,and 
expressed  his  anxiety  for  an  immediate  explans* 
tion.  This,  however,  did  not  suit  the  views  of 
Joseph  Broadbridge,  who  endeavored  to  excuse 
himself  on  the  ground  that  secrecy  was  so  abso- 
lutely essential  to  success  that  it  would  be  inex* 
pedient  lo  explain  more  than  one  step  at  a  time. 

'  But  I  presume,'  said  Tynte,  *that  I  shall  be 
as  much  interested  in  preserving  seciecy  as  you 
irill!* 

^i  propose  no  advantage  to  myself,'  returned 
Joseph, 4  du  it  for  your  sake  solely.' 

*  Then  what  do  you  take  me  tor  '*  eried  Tynte, 
who  invariably  when  addressing  him,  felt  him* 
self  privileged  to  assume  a  bluste.ing  tone,  'do 
you  take  me  for  a  child  or  a  fool  ?  I  am  a  man 
of  the  world,  and  you  know  it  1  Do  jou  think 
rU  consent  to  be  led  step  by  step  in  the  dark? 
How  do  /know  where  you  would  lead  me?' 

*[  would  lead  you  on  to  fortune  .'—that's  my 
only  object ! ' 

*  Well  then,  wh^r  not  explain  at  once  how  i\ 
if  to  b  *  done  ?    WhaV«  the  first  step  V 
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*Wh]r  I'd  propose  that  in  the  first  plaoo  aptrl- 
ments  5e  t&ken  in  some  qai«t  part  of  the  town, 
and  that  flaming  adveiti««aients,  offering  to  ad- 
vance sums  of  moaejr  on  good  personal  ■ecarity 
be  initerted  in  all  the  London  papers.* 

*What,  in  order  that  Julian  may  be  caught? 
Do  vou  think  him  such  an  idiot  ?' 

*Na  ;  but  I  think  that  he  would  discount  some 
of  the  bills  thus  obtained,  and  be  thereby  let  in 
pretty  deeply/ 

*N<)t  he,'  replied  Tynte.  *He's  too  cautious. 
Ton  don't  know  the  man.' 

*Btit  don't  yon  think  that  ii  a  bill  of  one  of  his 
friends  were  to  be  brought  to  him  for  discount, 
he'd  do  it  if  he  (bU  that  it  was  safe  ?' 

*Why  yes,  thU  1  believe.  1  believe  that  he 
would  do  such  a  bill  if  he  thought  th^t  there 
was  even  a  chance  ef  its  being  si^e.' 

'Very  well  then  :  the  channel  through  which 
I'll  undertake  to  send  some  of  these  advertise- 
ments will  bringback  such  bills !  Of  that  i  feel 
certain.     Will  you  try  it  ?' 

*Oh,  1*11  try  it.  But  how  am  I  to  get  then  to 
him  ?  I  can't  take  them  :  nor  will  he  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  them  if  he  should  know  that 
they  come  through  to  my  hands.' 

•Procure  them  first.  We'll  find  means  to  get 
them  to  him.  Neither  you  nor  your  name  need 
appear.' 

Very  well.  Tynte  thought  this  clear  and 
stra'ightfnrMfard  enough.  It  was  an  old  game  of 
his ;  he  had  played  it  again  and  again  with  suc- 
cera,  and  therefore  of  course  set  to  work  con 
mm^re;  engaged  apartments  in  a  certain  quiet 
street  leading  out  of  the  New-road  in  the  name 
of  Mordaunt»  and  sent  forth  his  advertisements 
which,  as  usual,  were  of  the  most  tempting 
character. 

Joseph,  whose  latent  object  was  to  cause  both 
Tynte  and  George  to  be  transported,  conceiving 
their  utter  destruction  to  be  essential  too  his 
own  security,  now  commenced  action.  He  had 
been,  ever  since  the  reward  was  offered  for  in- 
formation on  the  subject  of  the  register,  con- 
stantly tortured  by  Tynte,  whose  threatening 
demiods  swelled  beyond  the  power  of  supply  ; 
but  when  the  affidavits  had  been  made,  and  he 
knew  what  important  information  had  been  ob- 
tained, he  saw  that  in  accomplishing  ihe  object 
he  hrtd  in  view,  no  time  was  to  be  lost. 

He  therefore,  immediately  alter  Tynte's  ad- 
Tertis^ments  appeared,  having  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  of  ibe  circumstances 
connected  with  George's  marriage,  as  well  as 
with  the  fact  that  Sir  Richard  was  sinking,  in  a 
pecuniary  senwe,  beneath  the  weight  of  his  ac- 
cumulated misfortunes,  requested  a  friend  of  bis 
who  lived  near  Sir  Richard,  and  knew  him  i^ell, 
to  place  one  of  these  advertisements  in  an  ap- 
parently casual  manner  before  him. 

This  was  done  ;  and  the  effect  was  precisely 
that  which  Joseph  had  anticipated.—Sir  Rich- 
ard had  many  engagements  to  meet,  and  feeiing 
that  lime  alone  could  save  him,  he  answered  ibe 
advertisement,  and  afler  some  slight  correvpon- 
!ence,  in  which  Tynte  succteded  in  convincing 
him  that  Mordaunt  was  a  man  of  high  respecta- 
bility, an  interview  was  appointed,  of  which  ihe 


reenlt  was,  that  Tynte  on  prodaeing  %em  bill- 
stanps,  induced  S\t  Richard  to  accept  in  blank, 
promising'to  remit  him  the  amount  on  the  fol- 
lewinff  Saturday,  af\er  deducting  intereet  at  tbe 
rate  of  ten  per  cent  per  annum. 

Having  obtained  these  blank  aoeeptaaeet, 
Tynte  returned  to  town ;  but  as  he  immediately 
afterwards  discovered  that  alt  .oagh  ttae  stampa 
were  written  across,  and  made  payable  at  one 
ef  the  London  bankers,  Sir  Richard  had  omitted 
to  sign  his  name — a  fact  which,  in  his  anjiiety 
to  obtain  possession  of  them,  Tynte  had  over- 
looked, and  was  ready  to  cot  his  throat  in  coaee- 
quence — he  wrote  to  him  apprising  him  of  the 
omission,  and  requesting  to  know  when  itwoold 
be  conven  ent  for  him  to  complete  the  accept- 
ances which,  without  his  name,  were  utterly 
valueless  oi  course. 

Tynte's  object  in  writing  on  this  occasion  was, 
to  ascertain  before  he  went  down,  whether  any- 
thing like  suspicion  had  been  excited  in  the  in- 
terim ;  but  as  the  reply  of  Sir  Richard  couTine- 
ed  him  that  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the 
transaction  was  entertained,  he  met  him  by  ap- 
pointment at  the  place  of  (heir  fir»t  meeting, 
five  miles  from  Sir  Richaid's  residence,  where 
the  omission  was  promptly  supplied. 

It  had  been  agreed  between  them  that  the 
bills  should  be  drawn  at  six,  nine,  twelve,  fif- 
teen,  and  eighteen  months,  but  when  Tynte  re- 
turned with  them  to  town,  he  caused  the  whole 
of  them  to  be  filled  up  for  five  hundred  pounds 
each,  at  two  months,  dating  them  all  on  the 
same  day,  in  order  that  if  spoken  of,  they  might 
appear  to  be  one  end  the  same  bill.  He  the« 
lefi  his  new  apartments,  ot  course,  dropped  the 
name  of  Mordaunt,  and  directed  the  whole  of 
his  attention  to  tiie  procesa  of  turning  the  bills 
into  cash 

Joseph,  who  hsd  been  watching  the  progress 
of  his  scheme  with  unbounded  satisfaction,  now 
informed  him  of  the  fact,  of  w'«.ich  he  was  pre- 
viously ignorant,  oi  Sir  Richard  being  the  fath- 
er-in-law of  George ;  and  at  the  asme  lime  sug- 
gested that  if  two  or  three  of  the  bills  were  to 
be  taken  to  him  for  discount,  he  would  do  them 
without  hesitation,  as  a  means  of  effecting  a 
reconciliation  between  the  old  knight  and  his 
daughter. 

Tlis  appeared  to  Tynte  tobe  amo^t  excellent 
sngtsestion  :  he  felt  that  he  miffht  thus  get  rid 
of  two  of  them  at  least  without  making  much  of 
a  sacrifice;  and  having  thought  of  Caveodish, 
he  want  to  him,  and  stated  that  two  bills  bad 
just  been  placed  in  his  hands  tor  disconnt,  and 
that  as  the  aocaptor  was  the  father-in-law  of  Jn- 
lian,  he  would,  in  all  probability,  give  cavh  for 
them  at  nnce. 

Cavendish,  aware  of  the  feelins  which  «»xisted 
between  Tynte  and  Oeorge,  at  once  off  red  to 
conduct  the  negociation,  provided  he  were  paid 
ten  per  cent,  on  the  amount.  Thi»se  terms  were 
considered  by  Tynte  rather  high,  but  as  he  even- 
tually agreed  to  ^lem,  Cavendish  took  the  b^lls, 
and  wont  direct  to  George's  ofiice,  although  he 
scarcely  expected  to  find  htm  there;  but  as  this 
happened  to  be  the  day  after  the  last  visit  to  the 
curate,  when   Qeorgd  had  made  aarange  mentt 
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tor  TomMMn'mg  a  short  time  in  town,  h«  ww  for^ 
tonate  enough  to  meet  biin  at  the  office-door. 

*Ah !  Mr,  Julian  !*  he  excldlmed,  with  hie  ne- 
nal  display  of  affeotionite  warmth.  'Proud  to 
■ee  yoa !  Haven't  eet  eyes  on  you  for  a  variety 
of  fenerations.  Never  call !  Rich — artful*- 
wealthy — doing  the  triok— ^h  ^  Well— oh  !  by 
the  bye,*  he  added,  pnUioK  Georg<*  in,  *  I've  a 
couple  of  hills  here.  I  don*t  know  the  parties, 
bat  l*m  told  they're  at  lafe  aa  the  bank.  They 
want  me  to  do  them,  but  1  can't.  Tin's  all  loek* 
ed  np--eTery  sixpence.  Let  me  see,  I  thisk 
I've  got  them  abt'Ut  me  !  I  know  I  had  them  ! 
—how  strange  !  1  thought  I  pat  them  into  my 
poeket-book — oh  !  here  they  are  !  I  thought — no 
ttey*re  not-— there's  only  one.  Bui  that'll  do. 
Do  yoa  knew  any  thiog  ot  them '' 

George  looked  at  the  acceptance,  and  started. 
Even  before  he  had  time  to  read  the  name,  he 
knew  tlie  hand — ^Accepted :  payable  at  Messrs, 
Frmads,     Richard  Ruugholi: 

*  1  bear,*  continued  Ca>rendiah,  pretending 
not  to  notice  the  surprise  manifested  by 
6eorg0 — *  I  hear  the  acceptor  is  as  regular  as 
the  van ;  but  1  know  nothing  of  him— do  yon?* 

*  i*ve  heard  of  him»'  replied  George,  care- 
lessly. 

*  Well,  then,  yoa  may  as  well  do  them.  I'd 
dethem  myself,  but  I'm  stumped.' 

*  Is  the  other  aceepte<^by  the  same  man?' 

*  I  believe  so.    Oh!  here  is  ihe  other.' 
*The    same  date  and  the  same  sum,*  said 

George,  havmg  examined  it.  Thai's  very 
strange.  Why  couldn't  he  have  given  one  bill 
lor  the  whole  amount?' 

*  It  was  probably  done  to  facilitate  the  nego- 
eistion.' 

>  Very  likely.  Well,  I'll  do  them.  Do  yon 
want  the  money  vo-day?* 

*  I  believe  that  ihe  drawer  is  auzieus  to  have 
it  08  soon  as  possible.' 

'  Do  you  koow  the  drawer?* 

*  No ;  thi?y  were  put  into  my  hands  in  the 
regnlar  course  of  business,  I  know  nothing  of 
either  the  drawer  or  the  acceptor.  The  person 
of  whom  I  received  it  says  he  can  stand  seven 
and  a  half  per  cent  on  the  transaction,  so  that 
if  you  have  five,  and  I  take  two  and  half,  you 
know.  It'll  answer  the  purpose  of  all  concerned.* 

•Well,'  »aid  QeorKe,  *  knowing  something  of 
the  acceptor,  if  you'll  call  in  an  hour  I'll  Kive 
yoa  the  cash.' 

*  Very  well.  Then  I'll  look  in  scaia  in  an 
boor.  Ky  the  bye,  have  you  ever  heard  of  that 
fellow  Peter?' 

»Oh,  yeft!  I've  heard  of  htm.' 

«  Ah.'— Wcir— Scamp'— No  matter!— Grati- 
lode's  d4>ad  and  defunct  is  the  human  heart  of 
■an.  Lf^t  me  see — it's  now  twelve.  I'll  look 
iasgainat  one.  Adieu! — ta,  ts,— I'll  not  de- 
tain yoa.  To  a  man  of  yoor  talent  time's 
aon^v.— Adieu!' 

*  What  could  he  have  given  these  bills  for  ?' 
said  George  to  himeelf  musing,  when  Caven- 
dish had  left.  'He  has  perhaps  entered  into 
some  new  speculation  — Not  nnlikely!  I'll 
hold  them  at  all  events.  They  may  be  the 
means  of  bringing  about  a  somewhat  better  nn* 
deratanding  between  us.    It  Is  strange— very 


strsnge,  they  should  have  fallen  Into  my  hands!' 
And  it  would  have  appeared  strange  to  most 
men,  and  most  men,  moreover,  in  his  position 
would  have  bsen  equally  glad ;  but  his  gladness 
did  not  partake  of  any  feeling  of  triumph :  it 
could  not ;  for  having  heard  nothing  of  Sir 
Richard's  misfortunes,  he  of  coarse  still  believ- 
ed him  to  be  a  wealthy  man. 

Punctually  at  one  o'clock  Cavendish  return- 
ed, and  George  having  in  the  interim  made  the 
necessary  arrangements  gave  him  a  cheque  for 
the  amount.  This  to  the  feelings  of  Mr.  Cav- 
endish was  highly  satisfactory,  and  of  course 
be  immediately  got  theoi>eque  cashed  ;  not  that 
he  entertained  the  slightest  doubt  of  its  being 
paid  when  presented,  but  simply  because  he  had 
a  natural  disinclination  to  let  Tynte  see  it,  as  he 
intended  to  charge  double  the  amount  of  inters 
est  that  had  been  taken  by  George,  independent- 
Iv  of  the  ten  per  cent,  for  which  he  stipulated. 
Tynte  was,  notwithstanding,  well  content ;  and 
having  informed  Mr  Cavendish  that  he  had 
ether  bills  of  the  same  man's  acceptance  which 
he  might  as  well  try  to  get  discounted  through 
the  same  channel  in  the  morning,  he  called  upon 
Joseph  Broadbridge,  to  whom  he  explained  that 
tke  application  to  George  had  been  successful, 
and  who  of  course  was  extremely  delighted. 
He  felt  that  the  game  was  now  his  own— that 
he  had  but  to  pursue  it  from  that  point  with 
promptitude  and  tact  to  r(*nder  failure  impossi- 
ble— and  being  still  determined  to  lose  no  time^ 
he  wrote ^to  Sir  William  by  that  night's  post,  to 
inform  him  that  he  would  do  htmselt  the  pleas- 
ure of  waiting  upon  him,  although  a  stranger, 
on  the  followingday,  to  communicate  something 
of  great  importance  in  ceunexion  with  eer^in 
bills  which  had  got  into  the  hands  of  disrepu- 
able  people. 

By  the  same  post  Tynte  sent  a  letter  stating 
that  his  want  of  punctuality  had  arisen  in  con- 
sequence of  money  being  *  terribly  short '  just 
then,  in>imating  that  the  dividends  would  be 
paid  in  a  few  days,  when  of  course  il  would  be 
more  plentiful,  and  assuring  him  that  he  was 
using  his  best  exertions  to  turn  the  bills  into 
cash,  which  as  fares  that  went  was  particularly 
true. 

On  receiving  these  letters,  Sir  Richard  be- 
gan to  feel  alarmed,  for  it  was  then  for  the  first 
time  that  he  reflee\ed  on  the  tolly,  not  only  of 
accepting  in  blank,  but  of  entrusting  his  accep- 
tances to  an  absolute  stranger,  ot  whose  re- 
spictablliiy  he  possessed  no  other  proof  than 
that  which  the  man's  own  letters  afforded. 
How  he  could  have  been  such  an  idiot,  he  pro- 
fessed himaeif  unable  to  conceive  ;  and  yet  v^ho 
could  have  supposed  that  a  person  of  Mor- 
d aunt's  refioed  manners,  appearance,  and  can- 
dor, was  not  a  respectable  n  an! 

Endeavoring  thus  to  find  some  exause  for  his 
folly,  he  waited  tbe  arrival  of  his  correspon- 
dent Broadbridge,  in  a  state  of  the  most  galling 
suspense ;  but  punctually  aithe  appointed  hour, 
a  post-chtise  stopped  at  the  gate,  and  as  Joseph 
alighted,  Sir  Richard  hastened  across  the  lawn 
to  receive  him. 

The  chaise  was  then  dismissed,  and  they  en- 
tered the  house,  when,  as  Sir  Richard  was  na- 
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tattWy  anxious  to  know  all,  they  proceeded  to 
basinessat  once. 

« Now,  in  the  firtt  place,'  said  Joseph,  on 
openiDf  the  conyertatioD,  *yoa,  as  a  man  of 
the  world,  will  expect  me  to  explain  why  I 
thus  take  an  interest  in  an  affair  with  which  I 
am  totally  nnconnected  ;  but  whether  you  ex- 
pect it  or  not,  I  deem  it  necessary  to  gire  this 
explanation,  in  order  that  the  motive  by  which 
I  am  actuated  may  be  perfectly  understood. 
There  is/  he  continued,  *  in  London  a  penon 
who  has  obtained  amuni;  a  certain  class  of  spec- 
olatWe  men,  the  sobriquet  of  the  Prince  ;  but 
he  is,  in  my  view,  the  Prince  only  of  higenions 
knaves.  Of  that,  however,  1*11  leave  yon  to 
form  your  own  judj^ment.  It  will  be  sufficient 
for  me  to  state,  that  the  greatest  swindlers  on 
town  are  his  associates,  and  what  the  character 
of  a  man  is  whom  they  called  the  Prince,  may 
be  readily  inferred.  Well;  this  ptrson,  this 
« Prince,'  has  got  hold  of  a  eousin  of  nine,  an 
inexperienced  young  man,  who  ha?  some  ex- 
pectations; and  when  I  state  my  conviction 
that  he  has  got  him  in  his  toils  expressly  in  or- 
der to  plunder  him  of  the  property  to  which  he 
may  become  entitled,  you  will  at  once  perceive 
the  cause  of  my  anxiety  to  cheek  his  atrocious 
career.' 

<Oh!  I  see— I  Bf  perfectly.  Oh!  I  per- 
ceive.* 

*Very  well.  Now,  Sir  Richard,  you  have 
certain  bills  out  to  a  considerable  amount  ?' 

*I  have  :  I  gave  them  the  other  day  to  a  per- 
son named  Mot dauot.* 

^Tbat  name  was  assumed.  You  have  of 
course  received  no  consideration  for  those  bills  ?' 

<Not  a  shilling.' 

*Nor  will  you  ever  receive  a  shilling,  Sir 
R'chard.  You  are  the  victim  of  a  dfeply  l^tid 
scheme — a  fool  conspiracy  !  You  have  got  into 
the  hands  ot  a  gang  ot  swindlers  who  are  deter- 
mined to  ruin  you  if  poSbible,  and  the  leader  of 
this  gang  is  that  Prince  !' 

<  Who  is  he  ?     W'.at's  his  name  ?' 

*Oeorge  St.  George  Julian.* 

^Julian  !*  echoed  Sir  Richard;  *Oeorge  St. 
George  Julian !' 

*Do  )OU  know  him?* 

•Know  him  !  Til  hang  him!* 

*Y<mr  knowledge  of  him  probably  acronnts 
for  hi«  maliieniiy  und  that  of  his  gang,  lor  you 
are  evidently  the  object  of  their  especial  ha- 
tred.* 

<The  villain!'  groaned  Sir  Richard,  clench- 
ing his  fists  and  grinding  his  teeth  with  uncon- 
trolable  rage.  «1  see  it  all  !— all !  Til  tortnre 
him  !  1  know  where  he  is  to  be  found  !  I'll  i^o 
up  this  very  night!  If  anything  on  enable 
me  to  bear  up  against  the  aecumnlated  loases  I 
have  sustained,  it  will  be  (he  bright  prospect  of 
seeing  ihat  villrfin  hanging  by  the  neck  like  a 
dog  !  You  are  sure — but  /am  sure— the  thing 
IS  too  plain  to  admit  of  a  doubt;  but  I  can  have 
pro&f^mu(fic\ent  proof  to  convict  him  ?* 

*You  can  !  Btit  allow  me  to  impress  this  up- 
on you,  (hat  in  dealing  with  him  yoa  deal  with 
no  eornmon  man,  and  that  imprtuosity  must 
frustiaie  our  object.      His  ingenuity  perhaps 


surpasses  that  ef  every  other  knave  in  existence. 
We  must  therefore,  in  order  to  cstcfa  biro  on 
the  hip,  proceed  with  caution;  we  must  be 
oalnn;  we  must  take  him  by  surprise.  No  ne* 
tice  of  this  communication  must  appear  until  ail 
is  prepared,  when  we  C9m pounce  upon,  and  tie 
him  to  the  stake.  He  has  at  this  moment  twe  ot 
those  bills  in  his  possession,  each  for  Hve  hun- 
dred pounds  at  two  months.' 

*But  those  are  not  my  bills;  I  gave  no  suck 
bills;  mine  have  six,  nine,  twelve,  fitteen,  and 
eighteen  months  to  run!' 

»The  whole  of  those  billtf  yon  accepted  it 
blink,  did  you  not  ?' 

•I  did.' 

*Then  the  whole  of  them  have  been  filled  up 
for  five  hundred  each,  at  two  months! — and 
they  will  all  fall  due  on  the  same  dsy.* 

*You  amaxe  me ! — But  can  they  recover?* 

*Of  course  they  can  recover  if  the  bills  get 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  can  prove  a  consid- 
eration 1    Now  is  the  time  to  strike  the  blow.' 

'And  that  blow  shall  be  struck  !' 

Mndtet  them  all !— I  know*  them  all;  and  can 
give  all  necessary  Information  !* 

*ril  indict  him  .'—he  is  my  man  :  I  care  noth- 
ing for  the  rest.* 

^Bnt  they  must  all  be  indicted  or  you  cannot 
Ax  him.  You  were  robbed  of  these*  bills,  and 
he  reoeived  them,  of  eourse  knowing  them  is 
have  been  stolen  :  you  must,  therefore.  Indict 
at  least  the  receiver  and  the  thief,  if  net  the 
others.* 

*Who  is  that  scoundrel  whom  I  saw  ?' 

■Oh  I  he's  one  of  the  gang — his  name  is  Tynte. 
Of  eourse  he  was  led  on  by  Jnlian.  He's  the 
prime  mover !' 

«Of  course !— the  villain  !  I'll  be  in  town  this 
night  and  have  the  best  advice  available.  I 
care  not  what  I  give  for  it.  I'll  trounce  him. 
He  shiill  have  no  mercy.  Ifby  s>ny  stratagem 
— by  any  straining  of  the  law — I  oan  make  it  a 
haneing  matter,  1  will.' 

*  You  may  command  all  the  assistance  /  can 
render,  and  as  my  aid  will  be  the  most  valuable 
in  theeventof  my  keeping  in  the  back  ground— 
•eeing  that  I  can  then  watch  the  movements  of 
the  enemy  without  fxciting  suspicion — I  had 
better  not  apppar  in  the  matter  at  all.' 

•Exactly.  I  understand.  Ife'U  manage  it! 
WeMI  dine,  and  then  start  off  at  once.' 

An  order  was  then  given  for  dinner  to  be 
brought  up  at  once,  and  Sir  Richard  began  to 
explain  how  peculiarly  hard  it  was  to  be  pounc- 
ed upin  ju4t  at  the  very  tinne  that  ruin  stared 
him  in  the  face.  Upon  this  theme  of  course  the 
virtuous  Joseph  improved.  It  was  one  of  bis 
grand  points!  — his  great  immediate  object  was 
to  indnce  the  hehef  that  G.orge,  knowing  what 
heavy  loesea  Sir  Richard  had  au»tained,  had  em- 
braced what  he  conceiv«*d  to  be  a  fine  oop'irtd- 
nity  for  complrting  his  ruin,  and  as  Sir  Richard 
most  firmly  believed  it  to  be  the  fact,  his  imma- 
culate friend  was  comoaratively  happy. 

Having  dined,  *Sir  Rchard  sent  one  of  bii 
servants  to  order  a  post-chaise,  and  when  (key 
had  drank  a  couple  nf  bottles  between  them, 
they  started  for  town,  inspired  with  the  spirit  of 
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ejifta  nee,  and  perfeetly  fit  for  eaeh  oth«r'«  m- 
eietj. 

la  the  me^Dtime  Georfce  htd  been  applied  te 
bj  Caveodiebf  to  d  soount  two  more  of  the  bills, 
betas  he  amiurally  thought  it  straage  that  foar 
billj  shoald  be  drawa  for  the  same  amoaot  and 
00  the  same  day,  he  h^sitat^d:  still,  being  anx- 
ioos  to  possOM  ihem  all  if  all  were  correet,  he 
told  Cavendish — that  bring  Saturday,  to  call  oa 
Monday,  when  he  woold  let  him  know  whether 
he  eoalddo^hemornot.  C i Tend ish,  conceiving 
that  the  delay  was  proposed  merely  in  order  to 
raise  Uie  amoant,  ottered  to  leave  the  bills  with 
h^ra  till  the  Af  ond<iy,  which  be  did ;  and  George 
having  eonsnl ted  Jalia,  who  was  not  more  sur- 
prised than  d^hghted,  feeling  snre  that  it  would 
lead  to  a  reconciliation,  wrote  to  Sir  Richard  by 
that  night*B  post,  to  the  effeot  that  he  had  dis- 
ooaated  two  fire-huodred-poiiod  bills — that  two  . 
others  had  been  offttred,  whioh  he  should  be 
e^aally  happy  te  discount,  in  the  event  of  his 
being  aa^urei  ot  the  transaction  being  correct ; 
and  that  he  was  thon  iii  aposirionto  raiw  money 
to  any  amount  on  the  bills  of  Sir  Richard,  which, 
SB  receiving  his  commands,  he  should  at  any 
time  leel  great  pleasure  in  doing. 

Both  OeorKO  and  Julia  waited  for  an  answer 
te  th*s  letter  with  the  utmost  anxiety  ;  but  en 
the  M  »nday  morning  no  answer  came.  Believ- 
ing, h«wevrr,  that  an  answer  would  arrive  on 
the  Tuesday,  he  put  Cavendish  off»  and  in  oider 
that  ha  might  have  the  money  ready,  he,  as  a 
mere  m4ttpr  of  convenience,  got  Bull  to  pay 
into  kis  banker's  the  two  first  bilU,  thai  he 
miffhi  have  a  cheque  for  the  amount  when  re- 
f  lired. 

Tnpsday  camft,  but  with  it  no  auf  wer  from 
Sir  R  ehard  :  Wednesday's  post  came  in,  still 
no  aa4wer  was  returned  ;  but  in  the  ourdo  of 
that  div  Bull  received  a  oofnmvnication  from 
hie  banker's  to  the  «'ffect  thai  they  drsired  to  see 
him  se  snoi.  ai  possible  on  busmev^  of  impor- 
tance O J  receiving  this  coiun»unication.  Bull 
wondering  what  on  earth  it  could  mean,  went  at 
onee;  when  I  hey  had  informed  birn  i hat  they 
ha>l  ju«i  been  advistd  <hat  the  two  bills  which  he 
had  i^aid  in,  and  which  had  been  placed  to  hia 
aacouni  as  04sh,  were  bills  of  which  with  others 
Sir  R  chard  had  been  defrauded,  at>d  requested 
to  know  the  name  ol  the  person  from  wl  om  he 
received  them,  and  the  circuiustancea  under 
vbieh  they  cs'ne  into  his  hands. 

Bail,  of  course,  gave  the  name  of  Gt^orge  in- 
iUariy,  as  the  person  from  whom  he  received 
the  hilis,  and  by  whom  th«*y  had  in  fact  been  en 
dorsed,  and  at  tht»  same  time  ezprest.d  his  en- 
tire eonviciion  that  George  was  utterly  ignorsnt 
of  the  fact  of  thsir  having  been  i*nprop**riy  ob- 
tained. Into  that  question  tbe  bankrrs  had  no 
wish  to  enter:  all  they  desired  to  know  was  the 
name  of  the  party  that  paid  them  to  Bnll,  with 
tbe  circnmarances  under  whi<*h  they  were  re- 
ceived ;  and  as  they  were  satisfied  with  the  cz- 
plsnation  ofiT-red,  Bull  left,  and  immediately 
called  upon  Geori^e. 

•  Mv  dear  boy,'  said  he,  as  be  entered  in  a 
state  of  alarm,  *■  I  have  dreadiul  news,  I  have; 
hornhle !    Where  did  you  get  those  biHi 
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from,  my  dear  boy  ?    Where  did  yon  get  thom 

bills  from  ?' 

*  Why,  what's  the  matter?' 

*  We  are  ruined ! — we  are  utterly  ruined  !— 
Who  i^ave  them  to  you  ? — whom  dtd  you  do  them 
for?* 

*  Cavendish :  he  brought  them  to  me,*  replied 
George ;  '  is  there  anything  wrong  ?' 

'  Everything's  wrong !  Those  bills,  my  dear 
boy,  have  been  stolen !' 

*  Stolen !'  exclaimed  George,  *  hj  whom  ?' 

<  I  don't  know— I  didn't  ask — 1  didn't  think  of 
asking.  When  1  heajd  of  it  >on  might  hayd 
knocked  me  down  with  a  pen.  But  Uiose  two 
are  not  all ;  many  others  have  been  stolen  I— a 
quantity  !— a  lot ! — I  don't  know  how  many.* 

'  /  have  two  more  *' 

*  Ton  have !  My  dear  boy,  you  alarm  n^e  I 
I'm  fit  to  sink  into  tbeeanh.' 

*  I've  not  done  them,  noc  did  I  mean  to  do 
them  until  1  heard  from  Sir  Richard  in  reply  to 
my  letter.* 

^Then  you  have  written  to  him?' 

*  I  wrote  to  inform  him  that  I  had  discounted 
two;  and  that  I  would  discount  the  otherr  with 
pleasure  on  receiving  his  assurance  that  all  waa 
correct.* 

*  Thut's  a  comf -^rt,  as  far  aa  it  goes :  but  it*s  a 
dreadful  thing  for  you,  it  is,  dreadful.* 

^  It's  a  fidd  job  as  far  as  money  is  eonctmed, 
for  I  shall  doubtless  experience  some  difficulty 
in  gettiiig  it  b'tck ;  but  ss  regards  my  posaesaion 
of  the  bills,  I  can  of  course  sufficiently  prove 
the  transaeiion  to  have  been  on  my  part  parlect- 
ly  regulirand  straightforward.* 

*  1  know  it!— 1  know  it!  I  raid  so,  I  did.— 
But  what  a  position  it  pKcesyou  in  !  what  a  po- 
sition it  places  us  both  in  !* 

*  Don'i  be  alarmed.  I  had  better  walk  with 
you  to  tbe  banker's,  and  hear  more  about  thia 
unf  irtnuAte  bunness.' 

*  Yea,  do  ;  and  that  v  11  partly  exonerate  me. 
We'll  go  at  once,  we  will.  T«:s,  that  willow  tha 
heat.* 

George  then  left  instructions  for  Cavendish 
to  be  detained  in  tbe  event  of  hii*  catling  during 
their  absence,  and  they  proceeded  direct  to  the 
banker's  in  question,  and  bad  an  interview  wiih 
ere  of  the  fi«iii. 

At  this  interview  all  was  explained,  and  the 
account  whtrh  George  gsve  of  the  msnner  in 
which  he  h'ld  become  piisaessc  d  i>t  tbe  bills  ap- 
peared to  be  qiite  aatisfactory  to  the  tanker, 
wnn  gave  him  the  address  of  Mr.  Bounsoni,  Sir 
Richard's  solicitor  in  town,  upon  whonn  Gtorj^e 
resolved  at  once  to  call. 

Conceiving,  however,  Ibat  Cavendish*  whom 
he  expected  te  call  for  the  amount  ot  the  bills 
which  he  had  left,  might  be  waitieg,  tbe^  in  tho 
firtt  place  went  round  to  the  c  ffice,  and  fortu- 
nately found  Mr  Cavendish  there. 

*Ah!'  he  excliimed,  as  they  entered,  «roy 
two  dear  friends !  Proud  to  see  you  both  look- 
ing so  well.' 

•Mr.  Cavendish.'  eaid  George,  *bow  did 
tho*e  bills  of  S  r  Richard  come  into  your  hands?* 

'Oh!  in  thtt  reguUr  way  of  business.* 

« But  Crom  whom  did  yon  receive  them  f * 
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*  Why  I  don*t  exactly  know  that  rm  at  liber- 
ty to  aay  ;  but  that,  1  suppose,  is  of  kg  Impor- 
tftDce?* 

*  Tes,  it  is  of  importance,*  replied  George, 
earnestly.  '1  am  anxions  to  pnt  yoa  on  your 
guard.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  yon 
•bould  state  his  name  at  once :  It  is,  in  fact,  es- 
sentia] to  your  own  safety.'  ^ 

« My  safety !— why^what  in  the  name  of  all 
thats— what's  it  all  about?' 

'  Those  bills  haye  been  stolen.' 

*  Stolen  .^—stolen  .?--is  it  possible .'' 

'The  information  I  baTejnst  received,  places 
the  matter  beyond  doubt.  My  possession  of 
Ihem,  of  course,  can  be  easily  accounted  for  ;  it 
rests  now  with  yon  to  explain  how  they  came 
into  your  hands.' 

«0, 1  could  explain  if  1  wore  at  liberty  to  do  bo.' 

*  At  liberty  to  do  so !  It  the  man  from  whom 
yon  receiired  them  be  respectable,  what  objec- 
tion can  either  he  or  you  possibly  have  to  his 
name  being  mentioned  ?' 

*  Why,  yon  see  I  don*t  like  to  iBTolye  any  man.' 
« We'll :  the  matter  rests   with   you  entirely . 

new  !* — all  I  ha^e  to  state  is  that  I  received  the 
bills  from  vou.' 

<  Will  that  be  necessary  ?' 

«  Necessary  ?  Of  course  it  will  be  necessary. 
Do  yon  suppose  that  I  would  hes^tat^  for  a  mo- 
ment under  the  circumstances  to  explain  the 
manner  in  whirh  they  came  into  my  hands  V 

*  Well,  1  must  see  about  it !  The  other  bills 
—the  two  which  1  l«sftwithyo«— I  d  better  take 
back  to  him,  I  snppote.' 

*  No,  those  I  shall  keep  till  the  matter  is  set- 
tled, and-of  course  I  expect  the  amount  of  my 
eherk  to  be  returned.' 

<  But  i  gaire  the  money  to  1«im  !' 

^  Then  you  must  look  to  him  for  it.  I  look 
only  to  you.' 

»  Well,  if  I  get  it,  why  of  course  it  is  yours  !* 

*  Whether  you  get  it  or  not,  /  must  have  it. — 
Let  thV  be  dis'inctly  undersiood.* 

•Well ! —well!— we  must  see  about  the  busi- 
ness.    But  wilt  It  come  to  any  thing,  think  you  ?' 

*  It  will  be  rather  a  serious  affair  for  those 
concerned,  you  may  depend  upon  that.  I  know 
Br  Riohaid  iq<>  well  to  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
he  will  hayejliui  full  measure  of  vengeance  — 
But  i'lo  now  K<w*>g  cpto  his  solicitor  in  order  to 
A8^e/.t4)b  how  ttie  CMM*  stands. 

*  Well,  hut  yon  need  nut,  you  know,  mention 
my  nttiie  m  tnt  often  than  occasion  requires  !' 

<  I  certainly  fhati  not;  but  if  eccauon  chonld 
ffeq*iire  me  to  mention  it  ftfty  times,  I  of  course 
should  nothe-iiiate  tn  ito  so/ 

*  But  now  don't  you  really  think,  Mr.  Caven- 
dish,' said  B^ll,  *  tiiMt  you  had  better  at  once 
give  up  th«  name  of  this  party  f* 

•iCs  my  policy,*  replied  Cavendish,  <and  I 
Ifaink  it  a  politic  p<ilicy  to  get  no  friend  into  a 
Mrspe  if  i  can  help  it.  I  must  go  and  aee  about 
It  if  the  party  him^* If  has  no  objection  I'll  re- 
jlnrn  and  let  you  know  with  all  the  pleasure  in 
,|iature.* 

j^e  then  took  his  leave,  and  George,  aceom- 
Mnieflby  Bull,  went  to  call  upon  Bounsom,  Sir 
lS»ichlud's  attorney. 


Mr.  Bonnsom  was  within,  and  as  a  pleasial« 
looking  man  he  could  not  with  any  truth  be  de- 
scribed ;  nor  were  his  manners  in  the  sliffhteft 
degree  enchanting,  and  therefore  neither  George 
nor  Boll  can  be  said  to  have  been  at  all  prepes- 
sessed  in  his  tavor.  As  they  entered  the  office 
he  scowled  at  them  as  viciously  as  if  he  intend- 
ed to  wither  their  nerves,  but  as  George  was  act 
a  man  to  be  disconcerted  by  a  scowl,  he  looked 
and  spoke  as  firmly  as  if  Mr.  Bounsom  had  been 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  men  alive. 

*  My  name  is  Julian,'  said  he. 

*  I  know  it  !*  growled  forth  Mr.  Bouneom  with 
remarkable  promptitude  and  power.  *  What  do 
yon  want  here  ?* 

*  Why,*  replied  Ckorge,  with  something  bear- 
ing the  iembUnee  of  a  sardonic  smile,  *  I  imuT 
information  respecting  certain  bills,  some  of 
which  have  nnfortnnaiely  passed  through  ny 
hands.' 

*  Oh !  information  is  it  yon  want  ?  Ah !  well : 
yon  shall  have  information.  I  have  tnetructiont 
to  proceed  by  indictment  for  conspiracy  against 
you  snd  your  gang !  I>o  yon  require  any  mar§ 
information  ?* 

*My  gsng.?*  said  George,  indignantly;  *l 
don't  understand  you !' 

*  Oh  !  I  suppose  not.  Ton  are  a  nice  young 
man,  I  dare  say — fnnoceiit,  donbtless,asadove.* 

*  He's  mh'igh\y -respectable young  man,  sir,  I'Q 
answer  for  that !'  cried  Bull,  who  felt  very  in- 
dignant indeed. 

*  You  know  better,'  rejoined  Bounnom.  ^Bat 
who  are  you  P  one  ofthegaog?' 

*  What  do  you  mean,  sir  1'  cried  Bull,  who  be> 
gan  to  get  furious,  *  How  dare  yon  associate 
the  epithet  gang  with  me  ?  Here's  my  card,  sir! 
Look  at  that!' 

*  Well,  that  may  be  useful,'  said  Bounson.^ 
*  You  miiy  be  wanted  with  the  rest,  and  whea 
you  are,  why  weshHll  know  where  to  find  you.' 

*  L»t  me  tell  you,  sir — * 

*  Be  calm,'  said  George,  *  it  is  nseless  to  be 
otherwise  than  calm.' 

» But  who  enn  be  calm  ?' 
» I  can !  although  aecnsed  of  being  connected 
with  9.  gang  V 

*  Yes,  it  s  all  very  well  Mr.  George  St.  George 
Julian,'  said  Bounsom,  sarcastically  ;  *  but  yoa 
fee,  Mr.  George  St.  George  Julian,  your  vir- 
tues are  known.' 

<  1  am  happy  to  hear  it,'  said  George.  *F««r 
virtues,  I  presume,  are  not  qu.te  socon^piciiuus.' 

<  I  tell  you  what  it  is, young  man,'  crieo  Bouo- 
som,  upon  whose  reputntion  foch  a  variety  of 
raw  places  had  been  ehtabiished.  thxt  he  really 
could  scarcely  bear  to  be  touehfd  at  all.  *Jf 
you  expect  mercy  you  mnst  sssume  a  rery  dil* 
t'erent  tone,  an(4  I've  this  to  say  that  if  you  kwpi 
to  be  mercifully  dealt  with  you'll  bring  me  ttoe 
whole  of  those  bills  by  eleven  o'clock  to-oiorrov 
morning.  I'll  not  wait  till  twelve  !—uBdei  stand 
that! — on  or  before  eleven  o'clock  if  the  wbols 
of  the  bills,  the  ten  bills  be  returned,  why  I  may 
hold  out  hopes  of  such  mercy  as  may  be  consis- 
tent with  justice  ;  but  if  they  be  not  ferthcomisi 
at  that  hour---' 

•Paha!'  exclaimed  George.     *  Why  I  hold 
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y6ii  y«ar  jiistiee  and  yoTir  mercy  alike  in  eon- 
lempt.    Mercy!  Ton  miut  be  iDtaue.' 


*  Then  you  defy  at  '* 
like  a  madman. 


*  Deiy  you ! 


course  I  defy  you !  You  talk 


*  Oh ! .  Ihat'i  eneni^h  !— thati  quit'e  enough  f 
I  don't  want  lo  hear  another  word.  Mr  George 
8t.  George  Joiian  the  Prijice,  we  thiUtoon  meet 
again.* 

George  trailed  witli  contempt  as  he  rose  to 
depart, but  Bull  would  not  leave  the  office  until 
he  had  expl&iaed  that  he  was  at  least  as  respec- 
table a  man  as  Mr.  Bounsom,  and  that  moreover 
lie  was  not  and  never  had  been  connected  with 
nnjjfang ! 

*  Did  you  ever  hear  tell  of  such  insolence  V 
■aid  he,  having  got  f&irly  out  of  the  office.  1 
mntr  was  so  insulted  before  in  all  my  life«* 

«It  was  ECircely  worth  noticing,*  replied 
George.  *  You  see  what  he  is.  But  what  did 
Im  mean  by  calling  me  the  Prince  ?' 

*  Oh  I've  heard  the  term  applied  te  you  fre- 
^oenilv.  I  believe  the  application  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  me.  I  think  I  called  you  the  prince  of 
speculators  soon  atter  that  unfortunate  quicksil- 
ver afiVir.' 

«  Well !  perhaps  I  ought  to  feel  honored,  but 
that  fellow  clearly  imagines  me  to  be  the  prince 
t>fswindlers»the  leader  of  a  gang^  end  if  that 
should  o^)tain  notoriety,  why,  the  honor  is  of  a 
rather  equivocal  caste.' 

*  Oh,  hut  he  cannot  imagine  that!' 

*  It  is  quite  clear  to  me  that  that  is  what  he 
does  imagine.  However,  it  cannot  be  helped.  I 
must  be  on  my  guard.  It  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  that  man  means  mischief.' 

*  But  what  can  he  do  to  you  f  Yonr  ease  is 
quite  clear  ! — yon  had  no  haad  in  obtaining  these 
i\\\%l — you  knew  nothing  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  obtained  ! — they  can't  do  any 
thinir  to  you, they  can't!' 

*  Yee,  they  can  seriously  annoy  me.  They 
ean  ^il.  upon  me  that  appellation,  which  1  may 
never  be  able  to  get  lid  of.  They  can  charge 
me  with  being  connected  with  the  parties  by 
whom  these  bills  tr  ere  obtained ;  they  can  in- 
clude me  in  the  indictment  for  conspiracy :  they 
ean  ev«n  include  yoa.' 

'Include  me !— me  in  an  indictment  for  cen- 
spiisacyr 

*  We  are  speaking  now  only  of  what  they  ean 
do;  what  they  will  do  remains  to  be  seen.  If  a 
man  be  once  charged  with  the  commission  of 
crime,  no  matter  how  clearly  he  may  be  able  to 
establish  his  innocence,  th»  accusation  sticks  to 
him  for  life.' 

'  Yoa  alarm  me,  you  do  !' 

*  Oh  !  you  are  quite  safe.' 

*  And  1  think  that  you  are  !' 

*  Well !  I  may  be.  It  certainly  is  a  most  un- 
fbrtnnate  affair,  but  we  must  hope  tor  the  best ' 

Bull  did  hope  for  the  best,  but  at  the  same 
time  hec>>uld  not  help  fearing  the  woist.  The 
ban  idea  of  toeing  incladed  loan  indictment  set 
his  mind  on  the  rack,  and  he  went  home 
wretched. 

George,  knowing  that  Julia  would  be  in  agony 
M  0be  vere  informed  of  the  oircvmstanee,  mgde 


up  his  mind  to  conceal  it  from  her  at  least  until 
the  affair  had  in  some  way  been  settled  ;  but  on 
the  following  morning  while  at  breakfast,  Hel- 
en's eye  rested  upon  an  advertisement  in  the 
Times  as  that  paper  was  lying  on  the  table,  of- 
fering a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  *  George 
St.  George  Julian,  alias  the  Prince,  Ansustus 
AlexanHer  Cavendish,  and  Horatio  Oswald 
Tynte,  alias  Robert  Mordaunt.' 

(What  on  earth  is  this!'  she  exclaimed  in 
tones  which  started  both  Jnlia  and  George.— 
'  Here's  a  reward  oifered  for  your  apprehension, 
and  that  of — nh ! — pray  look !' 

George^  although  he  felt  of  course  deeply 
mortified,  smiled  as  he  read  it,^  while  Helen  and 
Julia  fixed  their  eyes  upon  him  in  a  state  of  al- 
most breathless  suspense. 

*Well,'  said  he,  throwing  the  paper  down 
with  an .  expression  of  contempt,  *  that's  one 
way  of  annoying  a  man,  certainly !' 

«  What  is  it,  dear !'  cried  Julia.  <  Pray  tell  me 
what  it  is.' 

*  Sou  may  perceive  that  it  has  been  done  but 
to  annoy  me.  If  my  apprehension  were  their 
object,  they  would  not  resort  to  those  means, 
my  dear,  you  may  depend  upon  that,  for  1  am 
always  to  be  found.  No,  they  thought  that  it 
would  vex  me  to  have  my  name  published  .  in 
connexion  wiih  those  persons,  that's  all.' 

'  Well,  if  it  be  nothing  more — and  yet  thai  Is 
very  dreadful,  what  right  have  they  to  do  it,  1 
wonder ;  they  ought  to  be  punished !  It  might 
do  you  a  very  serious  injury  !  Do  you  know 
who  they  are  V 

*•  I  can  gaess  pretty  nearly.  FU  see  afler  the 
gentleman  in  the  course  of  the  day.' 

<  Such  a  thing  as  that  is  really  unpardonable ! 
isn't  it, dear?' 

Helen,  to  whom  this  was  addressed,  was  at 
the  time  teo  much  occupied  with  her  own 
thoughts  to  notice  the  fact  of  her  having  been 
appealed  to.  The  name  of  Tynte  had  caused 
the  recolleclion  of  her  marriage,  and  all  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  it  to  come  full  upon 
her,  and  she  sat  in  silence  which,  as  far  as  she 
was  concerned,  was  broken  only  by  an  occasion- 
al sigh. 

Immediately  afler  breakfast,  George  called 
upon  the  attorney  with  the  view  of  expostulat- 
ing with  bim  on  the  subject;  hut  while  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a  felon,  and  treated  with  utter 
scorn,  the  only  answer  he  could  get  was  that 
the  Prince  was  net  wanted  just  then,  but  that  he 
would  be  shortly.  Gtorge  of  course  was  highly 
indignant,  and  set  forth  the  baseness  of  such 
proceedings  with  great  warmth  ,  but  finding 
that  he  might  as  well  speak  to  a  post,  he  left, 
declaring  that  the  matter  should  not  rest  there. 

While  George  was  with  Bounsom,  Tynte, 
whom  the  advertisement  had  not  escaped,  was 
with  his  friend,  Joseph  Broadbridge.  He  had 
called  to  demand  an  immediate  explanation,  and 
as  he  strongly  suspected  him  of  treachery,  the 
terms  on  iirbich  that  demand  was  made  were  ap- 
palling. In  vain  Joseph  declared  that  he  was  a 
stranger  to  the  whole  preeeeding ;  In  vain  he 
endeavored  to  assure  him  that  he  was  ignorant 
Of  tbe  manner  in  which  his  resl  name  had  been 
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dllMOTered;  Tynta  would  not  belieTo  it!— he 
SBtsfld  him  by  the  throat,  and  almost  strangled 
bim !  nay,  as  he  pinned  him  to  the  ground  with 
one  knee  upon  bis  cheat,  he  threatened  to  mur- 
der him  if  he  still  refused  to  make  a  full  con- 
fession. 

A  foil  confession,  boweTer,  Joseph  would 
not  meke.  He  siill  declared  thist  be  bad  never 
divulged  the  secret,  that' he  had  not  even  thought 
of  giving  up  Tynte*8  name,  that  he  was  igno- 
rant of  the  way  in  which  the  information  had 
been  obtained,  and  that  his  only  object  was  to 
involve  George  ;  and  when  Tynteat  length  per- 
mitted him  to  rise,  he  dwelt  upon  these  points 
'with  so  much  earnestness  and  tact,  that  he  event- 
ually succeeded  in  cenviRcing  him  thtt  George 
had  il^noanced  him  in  order  to  save  himself. 

This  caased  Tynte*s  hatred  of  Georg«  to  be 
far  more  riolent  than  ever,  and  when  Jaseph 
•n^getted  to  him  that  George  would  be  in  all 
probability  cornpelled  to  pay  the  amount  of  the 
wh<)le  of  the  bills  in  full  in  order  that  proceed- 
ings might  be  stayed,  the  prospect  of  a  result  so 
rnin'^ns  inspired  him  with  ecstacy. 

*  Bat,'  said  he,  remembering  the  danger  of  bis 
own  position,  '  what  am  I  to  do  in  the  interim  ? 
Vm  not  for  a  moment  safe!  where  am  i  to  go 
until  thifl  result  has  been  aabieved  ?* 

t  Rffmain  here,*  replied  Joseph.  *  To  prove 
how  much  disposed  I  a*n  to  render  you  all  pos 
•iDle  assistance.  Til  undertake  to  shield  you  ef- 
fectually, and  to  supply  you  with  all  you  may 
require.  They  'II  nerer,  of  course,  dream  of 
coming  here  to  look  forvou.  It  is  impossible 
for  you  to  be  in  a  place  of  greater  safety.' 

Tynte — who  was  of  course  unconscious  of 
Joseph's  only  object  being  to  secure  bim  when 
the  proper  time  arrived— at  once  accepted  this 
offer,  and  there  he  took  up  his  abode,  when  Jo- 
seph embraced  the  earliest  opportunity  of  in- 
forming Sir  Richard  of  the  fact,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  day  they  went  to  Bow-street  for 
warrants  against  both  Tynte  and  6  orge. 

The  magistrates,  however,  refused  lo  enter- 
tain the  chai ge ;  when  accompanied  by  their 
attorney  they  proceeded  to  the  Mansion  House, 
and  applied  to  the  Lord  Mnyor,  and  as  this  ap- 
plicUfon  was  equally  unsncessful,  Joseph  be- 
gan to  feel  drea'lfully  alarmed,  while  the  rage 
of  Sir  Richard  was  unbounded. 

The  Mid«llesez  Sessions  were  at  hand,  and  as 
they  saw  that  the  m'ltter  must  not  be  delaved, 
fionnsom  was  instructed  to  prepare  an  indicu 
ment,  while  Joseph  undertook  to  procure  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  go  before  the  Grand  Jury. — 
This  task  was  accomplished  with  the  utmost 
ease;  as  perjury  finds  an  invulnerable  panoply 
in  the  Grand  Jury-riom,  there  could  of  course 
be  no  d  ffi  :ully  about  that.  ^He  knew  where  to 
.^ick  some  'capital  swearers,'  and  these  he  se- 
cured ;  and  when  they  hid  been  duly  crammed 
and  trained  by  the  respect-able  Mr.  Bounsom, 
•nd  his  eqiially  respectable  clerk,  nothing  more 
wa<4  required  to  obtain  a  *  True  Bill.* 

Secrecy  during  the  whole  of  these  prelimi- 


nary proeeedings  had  been  held  to  be  essential 
to  success ;  but  to  George,  notwithstanding,  the 
whole  of  their  movements  were  known.  He 
was  constantly  on  the  alert ;  he  knew  that  their 
firtt  great  object  waa  to  take  bim  by  SNrprise, 
and  when  he  receired  information  of  bis  having 
been  actually  included  in  an  indictment,  he  saw 
clesrly  how  it  would  be. 

Accordingly,  on  the  first  day  ef  the  Se«sions 
be,  accompanied  by  Bull,  went  to  the  Court- 
Honse,  on  Clerkenwell  Green,  to  inquire  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  whether  any  'True  Bill* 
had  been  found  againat  Julian,  Tynte,  Cnven- 
dish,  and  others;  and  as  the  clerk  was  not  then 
in  a  position  to  inform  him,  he  waa  requested  to 
call  again  in  an  hour.  His  object  in  taking  this 
step  was  to  ascertain  the  fact  as  early  as  posi- 
ble,  in  order  that  by  going  before  a  magistrate 
with  his  sureties  at  once,  he  might  avoid  the  in- 
convenience of  remaining  in  custody  forty -eight 
hours  after  the  notice  of  bail  bad  been  given  — 
In  an  hour  he  therefore  returned,  and  on  pass- 
ing the  entrance  of  the  hall  he  saw  Sir  Richard, 
Bounsom,  and  two  other  persons  in  earnest onn- 
yersation.  Sir  Richard  cauebt  si^ht  of  him  as 
he  passed,  and  scowled  at  him  furiously;  bat 
George,  without  appearing  to  notice  him,  en- 
tered the  office  with  Bull. 

Xney  bad  soarcelv,  however,  been  there  two 
minutes,  when  Sir  R  chard  and  an  offi(-er  enter- 
ed ;  and  while  George  was  obtaining  the  infor^ 
mation  he  required,  the  officer  approached,  and 
gently  touching  him  upon  the  ahoukler,  said — 
*  you  are  Uiy  prisoner.' 

*  On  what  charge .''  demanded  George. 
«  Forgery,*  coolly  replied  the  officer. 

*  Forgery!*  echoed  George,  with  an  expres- 
sien  of  the  most  intense  astonishment.  *  For- 
gery !'  be  was  thunderstruck!  and  turned  from 
the  officer  to  Sir  Richard,  who  met  his  stave 
with  a  fiend  like  smile  of  satisfae.tion,  while 
Boll  seemed  utterly  paralyzed.  *  Forgery  !'  he 
reiterated — *  Impossible  2 — Ob!  there  most  be 
some  mistake  I' 

<  Jfo  /* — cried  Sir  Richard,  grinding  his  teetli 
at  him — *No! — there  is  no  mistake! — Forgerj 
is  the  charge ! 

Eipostulation  was  useless:  all  mforroatioa 
was  refused  :  he  was  hurried  off  to  fiow-»treet 
to  meet  the  charge,  and  there  he  remained  until 
the  magistrates  attended  in  the  evening. 

The  charge  of  forgery  was  but  a  ruse,  ll 
was  preferred  merely  in  order  to  secure  him. — 
The  ^Tru<%  Bill*  had  not  then  been  found,  bat 
as  it  was  *  found  '  in  the  course  of  the  day,  they 
moved  the  Court  for  a  warrant,  and  got  the 
amount  of  bail  fixed  with  eight-and-forty  hours* 
notice.  When,  therefore,  they  attended  before 
the  magistrates  in  the  ereni^g,  they  jeeringly 
refused  to  go  into  the  charge  of  forgery — no  ! 
that  was  not  their  object ! — ibeir  object  rn  malt- 
ing that  charge  had  beenattained  ! — and  George 
was  immediately  committed  to  the  new  priron, 
Clerkenwell,  until  the  notice  of  bail  had  expir- 
ed, en  the  indictment. 
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PART  L 
The  ion  was  letting  after  a  loyelj  day  in  An- 
^Oflt,  and  his  rays  still  gilded  the  broad  mirror 
of  tlw  Seine,  and  Uie  rieh  scenery  of  Paris,-^ 
yalaees,  towei8,and  domes,  witb  ero«rd<ed  streets 
and  shadowy  groves  between, — reposing  in  the 
mellow  light,  while  the  heat,  which  bad  ^been 
M  oppressive  during  tbe  earNer  hours,  was  now 
temp  red  with  a  soft  breese  firoin  the  west. 
Tranquil,  however,  as  that  pictore  showed  when 
viewed  from  a  distance,  there  was  littie  of  tran- 
qnility  in  aught  beyond  the  view;  the  beJls 
from  an  handred  ste<>ples  were  ringing  out  their 
iiveiiest  tones  of  ^oy,  banners  and  pennons  of 
many  colors  flaunted  from  every  pinnacle,  while 
ever  and  anon  the  heavy  roar  of  cannon  was 
mingled  with  the  acclamations  of  the  countless 
aultttade.  £?ery  window  was  thronged  with 
joyovB  faces,  every  place  and  thoroughfare 
Awarmed  with  the  coHected  p  pulatioti  of  that 
mighty  city — all,  as  it  seemed,  partaking  of  une 
eemmon  happiness,  and  glowing  with  mutual 
benevolence.  Here  swept  along  a  procession 
«f  cipochins  in  their  snowy  robes,  witli  piz  and 
chalice,  banner  and  crucifix,  eensers  steaming 
with  perfnmes,  and  manly  voices  swelling  in 
religious  symphony ;  here  some  proud  count 
of  R  iinish  faith  descended  from  his  destrier, 
and  beat  his  infty  crest  to  the  very  dust  in  adora- 
tion of  the  elevated  host—and  here  some  not 
less  noble  Huguenot  passed  on  in  calm  indiffer- 
ence, without  exciting  wonder  (a8  it  would  ap- 
pear) or  anger  by  his  inattention  to  the  holiest 
ceremonial  of  the  church.  MinstreU  and  jong- 
lenrs,  with  rote  and  viol;  professors  of  the  gai 
sciense  in  every  different  tongue,  and  with  al- 
most every  instrument,  were  mingled  with 
peaMnt  girls,  in  their  variegated  garbs  and 
woo  Jen  shoes — and  mercenaries,  sheathe^  in 
sleel.  P<iir  dames  and  gallant  knights  of  high 
descent  jostled,  forgetful  of  their  proud  distinc- 
tions, w:th  the  despised  plebeians,  whose  hearts 
yet  beat  as  lightly  beneath  their  humble  gar 
nents,  as  if  they  throbbed  under  robes  of  er- 
mine sod  embroideries  of  gold.  At  this  deli- 
eioun  hour,  and  contemplating  this  moving  pic- 
ture, two  persons  stood,  shroaded  from  public 


view  by  the  rich  draperies  of  the  window,  iu  a 
projecting  oriel  of  the  royal  residence — a  youth, 
whose  unmnsculor  limbs  And  beardless  cheek 
proclaimed  his  tender  yeara«  although  the  deep 
lines  graven  on  liis  brow  by  intense  thought,  or 
trenched  by  the  fiery  ploughshare  of  unmastered 
passions,  belonged  to  a  maturer  age.  His  cloak 
and  jerkin  of  CSrenoa  velvet,  slashed  and  faced 
with  satin  and  fringed  with  tbe  most  costly  lace 
of  Flanders,  we^re  of  the  deepest  sable,  from 
which  flashed  forth,  in  strong  relief,  his  knight- 
ly belt  and  collar  of  invaluable  diamonds.  In 
person,  air,  and  garb,  he  was  one  from  whom 
the  stranger's  eye  would  turn  in  aversion,  and 
reiurn  again  to  gaxe,  as  if  by  some  wild  tascina- 
tion  upon  that  sallow  countenance  and  hollow 
e^e,  marked  as  they  were  by  feelings  most  high 
and  most  unholy.  Beside  him  stood  a  female 
ol  superb  stature,  and  a  form  still  as  symmetri- 
cal as  though  her  eighteenth  summer  had  not 
yet  passed  away.  There  was  a  fierce  and  lion- 
like beauty  in  her  masculine  features ;  but  that 
beauty  was  defaced  and  rendered  horrible  by 
the  dreadful  expression  which  gleamed  from 
her  eyes,  as  though  some  demon  were  looking 
forth  from  the  abode  he  had  usurped  within  a 
mortal  frame  of  more  than  mortal  majesty.^ 
Her  garb  was  like  her  son*s,  (for  such  was  he 
on  whom  she  leaned)  of  the  deepest  mourning, 
but  gathered  round  her  waist  by  a  broad  cine* 
ture  of  brilliants,  from  which  a  massive  rosary 
of  gold  and  gems  hung  nearly  to  the  knee  ;  her 
long  tresses,  which,  though  sprinkled  now  with 
many  a  silvery  hair,  might  once  have  shamed 
the  ravei^—were  braided  closely  round  her  lore- 
head,  and  partially  confined  beneath  a  circlet  of 
the  same  precious  jewels.  They  were,  in  truth, 
a  pair  pre-eminently  stamped  by  nature's  hand, 
and  marked  out,  as  it  were,  from  the  remainder 
of  their  species,  for  the  performance  of  soma 
strange  destiny,  or  good  or  evil.  Had  Cather- 
ine de  Medic  IS  apd  her  royal  suu  been  enveloped 
iu  the  meanest  weeds,  stripped  of  all  ensigns  of 
their  diiuity,  and  encountered  in  regions  most 
dstant  fVom  their  empire,  they  must  have  in- 
stantly been  recognized  as  persons  born  to  ex- 
alted eminence  above  their  fellow-mortals,  and 
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•ingalarl/  qualified' by  talents,  no  lesi  powerful 
than  perverted,  for  the  act  of  goyernBAent.  A 
■ingle  gentleman  in  royal  livery  attended  in  an 
antechamber  on  his  loirereign's  call,  while  in  a 
gallery  beyond,  the  nodding  plumes  and  gor- 
geous armor  of  the  Italian  mercenaries  (who, 
at  that  peried,  were  in  truth  the  flower  of  all 
eoutinental  armies)  showed  that  the  privacy  of 
monarchs,  if  splendid,  was  but  insecure,  inas- 
nuch  as  their  power  was  enthroned  upon  the 
fears  rather  than  upon  the  affections  of  their 
subjects.  For  many  moments  they  gazed  in  si- 
lence on  the  passing  throng ;  but  it  was  evident, 
from  the  working  of  both  their  couatenances, 
that  their  survey  had  for  its  object  anything 
rather  than  the  mere  gratification  of  curiosity^ 
At  length,  as  a  noble-looking  warrior— his  ven- 
erable locks  already  blanched  to  snowy  white- 
ness before  his  nervous  limbs  had  given  a  soli- 
tary token  of  decay — rode  slowly  past,  attended 
by  a  brilliant  train,  in'  confident  security,  a 
scornfal  smile  curled  the  dark  features  of  the 
•boy  with  even  more  than  wcinted  malignity. 
*The  simple  fool!*  he  whispered  to  his  evil 
counsellor;  *he  rides  as  calmly  through  the 
courts  ef  onr  palace  as  though  he  marshalled 
his  accursed  heretics  within  hid  guarded  leaguer!* 

'Patience  !  my  son,*  returned  the  fiendlike 
parent;  'patience  yet  for  a  while.  A  few  days 
more,  and  the  admiral  shall  cumber  the  earth  no 
longer  !  The  sword  is  already  .whetted  for  his 
carcase,  and  would  to  heaven  that  all  our  foes 
were  tottering  on  the  edge  of  the  same  gulf 
which  is  prep  ired  for  thee,  Craspar  de  Coligni  !* 

*  1  would  it  were  over,'  answered  Charles ; 
*  there  is  more  of  subtlety  and  warlike  skill  in 
that  grey  head  than  in  an  hundred  Condes. 
The  day  approaches — the  day  that  must  dawn 
upon  the  brightest  triumph  of  the  church  :  and 
yet,  SQ  long  as  that  man  lives,  nothing  is  cer- 
tain !  One  doubt  in  that  shrewd  mind,  and  all 
is  lost !  He  must  be  dealt  up  m  right  shertly* 
'—1  would  it  might  be  done  to-morrow  I* 

He  raised  his  eyes  half  doubtingly  to  the 
countenance  of  his  mother,  and  almost  started 
at  the  illumination  of  triumphant  vengeance 
which  kindled  in  her  withering  smile. 
n!*o-morrow  he  shall  parish,*  she  hissed  in  the 
suppressed  tones  of  deadly  hatrtd  and  unaltera- 
ble resolniioR.— *What  ho!  who  waits  there.'* 
the  continued,  as  her  quick  eye  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  passing  figure  in  the  crowd  :  *To- 
morrow  he  dies,  and  there  stands  the  man  who 


must  perform  the  deed!  Tett  Duu!  must  I 
call  twice  ' — without,  there  !*  and,  in  the  furi- 
ous anxiety  of  the  moment,  she  stamped  her 
heel  upon  the  tesselated  floor  till  the  very  case 
ments  shook.  Startled  by  her  vehemence,  the 
page  drew  near  on  bended  knee,  and  was  falter- 
ing forth  apologies,  when,  with  a  voice  of  thun- 
der, she  cut  him  short.  *  Nearer,  thou  dolt ! 
neaivr,  I  say.  Wilt  pause  till  'tis  too  late  ? 
Look  forth  here.  See'st  thou  yon  tall  swords- 
man?— him  with  the  velvet  bonnet  and  St 
Andrew*s  cross.'  Thou  dost?  After  hioiy 
with  the  speed  of  light;  say  to  liim  what 
thou  wilt,  so  thou  say'st  not  I  sent  thee; 
but  bring  htm  to  his  ihajesty's  apartment 
so  soon  as  night  shall  have  fallen.  Hence  !  be- 
gone !  Cover  thy  liveries  v^ith  a  simple  raque- 
ftcare,  and  away  !  Why  dost  thou  pause  ?  Be- 
gone ! — nay,  hold  !  If  be  should  deubt,  or  fear, 
say  to  him,  as  a  token,  the  sword  is  the  most  cer- 
tain spur.* 

The  man,  whose  form  had  thus  attracted  the 
notice  of  Catherine,  might  well  have  drawn  at- 
tention, firom  his  magnificent  proportions  alone, 
even  had  his  haSit  been  less  at  variance  than  it 
was  with  the  established  fashion  of  the  country. 
A  plain  bonnet  of  dark  velvet,  with  the  silver 
cross  of  Scotland,  and  a  single  eagle*s  feather* 
drawn  forward  almost  to  his  eyebrows,  a  corslet 
of  steel,  burnished  'Ul  it  shoi:e  as  bnghtlj  ss 
silver,  worn  above  a  '^*"'9s  of  chamois  leather 
eiquisitely  dressed,  anu  'itting  with  unusual 
closeness  to  bii  limbs,  ( ffered  a  (lingular  contrast, 
from  its  plainness  an  1  total  want  of  ornament, 
to  the  goTge«us  garments  of  the  French  cava- 
liers fluttering  wi'h  fringos,  and  hlashed  with  a 
dozen  d  fferent  colors,  besides  the  laces  and  em- 
broidery of  gold  and  silver,  which  were,  at  that 
period  the  prevalmg  order  of  the  day.  Siill 
more  wildly  did  the  old-fashioned  hand  sword 
of  the  sti  anger,  with  its  blade  four  feet  in  leng-tb, 
anJ  its  two  handed  gripe,  differ  from  the  d  a- 
mond  hilled  rapietsof  the  Parisian  gallants  ; — 
and  most  of  .ill  did  the  stern  and  meUnciioly  air 
of  ihe  noble  Scet,  for  such  did  hi^  bearing  and 
his  dress  prot.'la.m  him,  dislingush  hiitt  fiom 
the  joyous,  and,  at  times,  frivoious  mirth  of  the 
gay  youlh»,  who  cro^s*  d  his  partti  at  ererj  s*ep. 
Nor  did  his  appearance  fail  to  attract  com  me  ntS| 
notof  the  most  flittering  description,  from  the 
French  oh  valry,  who,  renowned  as  they  niost 
jus  ly  were,  for  skill  in  the  t  It-yard,  and  valor 
in  the  fiwld,h<id,even  at  that  distdnt  era,  so- 
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quired  the  character  of  coxcombry  and  over  at-> 
tentioii  to  eiternals,  which  is  bj  some  sap- 
poeed  to  have  deacended  to  the  present  gen- 
eration. It  is  probable  that  it  was  owing  in  no 
alight  degree,  to  the  mascular  iorm  and  dettr- 
ttined  post  of  the  solJier,  that  these  com-ments 
did  not  assame  a  more  offensive  shiipe;  yet, 
even  thns,  they  had  nearly  kir.dl«d  the  ire  of 
the  formidable  indiridaal  to  whom  tb«»y  bore 
reference,  "  Jlfon  Dieu^  qu*il  est  bausque  eelin- 
Ja  lisped  a  fair  girl  to  the  splendidly  dressed 
cavalier  on  whom  she  leaned — '*  11  vieut  appare- 
Ttunt  dts  McaUaignes  Ecoosbs^*  returned  the  gal- 
lant sfler  a  contemptuoaa  gUnce,  <^av«6  son 
epee  a  la  Marts  d' Arthur^  et  son  air  a  fah  s  trem- 
Wef  les souris.*'  The  blood  rashed  fa rionsly  i nto 
the  weatherbeaten  cheeks  of  ihe  proud  foreign- 
er, and  fer  a  second  he  doubted  whether  ho 
shonYd  not  horl  defiance  into  the  teeth  of  the 
aadacions  je  ter,  but  with  the  reflection  of  a  mo- 
ment, his  better  sense  prevailed.  Twirling  hia 
DU^iachios  with  a  gr'm  and  scornful  smile,  he 
passed  on  his  way,  shoul  iering  the  press  before 
him,  as  he  muitered~t<  The  painted  Popinjays, 
they  aeitber  know  the  wevpeos  of  m^n,  nor  the 
eonntry  of  cavaliers."  It  was  at  this  moment 
that  the  emissary  of  the  Queen,  who  had  easily 
traeked  a  figure  so  remarkable,  as  his  of  whom 
he  was  in  quest,  overtook,  and  brusbed  him 
■omewhat  roughly  on  the  elbow  as  be  passed. — 
•♦  Follow"— he  said.—"  Follow  me  if  you  have 
the  heart  of  a  man."  When  first  he  had  f«-lt  the 
toar fa,  yet  boiling  with  indignation  at  the  treat- 
ment be  had  ezperiencpd,  he  bad  half  unsheath- 
ed his  poinard,  but  having  received,  as  he  im- 
agined, in  the  words  which  followed,  an  invita- 
tion to  a  proper  spot  for  appealing  t^*  the  sword«he 
strode  onwards,  in  the  wake  of  his,  challenger, 
silect  and  determined.  A  few  steps  brought 
tkem  to  a  narrow  alley,  into  which  his  guide 
plunged,  turning  bis  head  to  mark  wkeiher  be 
was  folio  wed  as  be  wished,  and,  after  treading 
one  or  two  intricate  and  unfrequented  streets, 
they  turned  into  the  Reyal  Gardens,  whic*>, 
now  so  famous,  even  then  were  decorated  wihh 
BO  common  skill.  **  This  spot,  at  length,  will 
suit  us,  * — said  the  Frenchman — **  Mnns'eur  is 
undoubtedly  a  man  of  honor  ?  Tou  should  have 
learned  my  quility" — replied  the  haughty  Scot, 
** before  you  dared  to  ofier  me  an  insult.  Draw, 
fir,  we  are  here  to  figbt,  and  not  to  parley  ! 
*  Dm  toal^Bstm  8ire^* — retorned  the  other, 


Jiot  a  liHle  annoyed  as  it  would  seem,  at  the  un- 
expected torn  which  the  affair  had  taken,— 
« I  am  the  bearer  of  a  m*iisa^ge  to  you— a  mas- 
sage/from  a  lady  !— not  a  cartel  ?* 
*Now  out  upon  ihee,  for  a  pitiful  pandar*— said 
the  Scot,  with  increased  ire — <  doat  thou  take 
me  fer  a  boy  to  be  cheated  with  such  toys  as 
these  ?  Out  with  your  weapon,  before  I  com- 
pel you  to  it,  by  the  hard  word,  and  the  harder 
blow.' 

*  May  all  the  saints  forefend  !'— replied  the 
frightened  courtier—*  your  valor,  my  fair  sir 
has  flown  away  wilb  your  dispretion.  I  come 
to  you  a  peace  till  bearer  to  a  friendly  invitation, 
and  you  will  speak  of  naught  but  swords  A 
lady  of  the  highest  station,  would  speak  with 
you  on  matters  of  high  import, — would  charge 
you  with  aj)eriIous  and  honorable  .trust;  if  you 
will  undertake  it,  meet  me  here  at  ten  o'clock 
to-night,  and  I  will  lead  you  to  the  rendeivmis; 
if  not,  I  will  return  to  those  who  semt  me,  and 
report  the  Scottish  cavalier  as  wanting  of  that 
high  valor  of  which  men  apeak,  when  they  re- 
peat his  nnw  !* 

*  It  is  a  wild  request,'— answered  the  other, 
afler  a  short  pause.  *  How  know  I,  but  that  yon 
train  me  to  some  decoy —  I  have  foes  enough  to 
make  it  like,  J  trow— what  if  I  bringyou  a  part- 
ner?* *It  is  impossible, — alone  you  must  under 
take  the  feat,  or  underuke  it  not  at  all.  lint 
hold,  I  have  a  token  for  your  ear — the  sword  is 
the  moat  certain  spur, — know  you  the  phrase  V 

*As  arguing  myself  known,  but  whether  by  a 
friend,  or  by  a  foe,  your  phrase  says  nothing. — 
Nay,  be  it  as  "t  may,  I  have  stood  some  risks  be- 
fore, and  I  will  bide  the  blast  even  now !  At 
ten  o'clock  I  will  be  at  the  tryst.    I*h  then — 

*  Adieu  '—returned  the  other,  and  vanished 
among  the  shrubbery,  before  the  Scot  could  have 
prevented  him,  if  he  had  been  so  minded.  B«t 
such  was  not  his  intention,  his  «nind  had  been 
gratified  by  the  stognlarity,  no  less  than  sur- 
prised by  the  boldness,  of  the  request.  N  itor- 
ally  brave  almost  to  rashness,  banished  from  his 
native  land  from  political  causes,  and  without 
the  means  of  providing  for  his  wants,  much  less 
of  supporting  the  sppearances  demanded  by  his 
rank,  he  eagerly  looked  forward  t')  any  oppor- 
tunity of  raiding  himself  to  distinction,  perhaps 
even  to  affluence,  in  his  adopted  country  ;  and, 
with  his  thoughts  in  such  a  channel  as  this,  it 
was  not  probable  that  a  trivial  or  imaginary 
danger  should  deter  hi  m  from  an  enterpriie,  in 
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which  much  might  be  gained,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  nothing  couU  be  lost,  but  that  which 
he  had  long  ceased  to  value  at  an  extravagant 
price,  an  unhappj  life.  The  last  stroke  of  the 
appointed  heur  was  still  ringing  in  the  air  when 
the  tall  soldier  stood  alone  at  the  trjsting  place: 
his  dress  was  in  nowise  altered,  save  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  lar^^e  cloak  of  dark  materials,  worn 
evidently  for  concealment,  rather  than  for 
warmth ;  but,  fearless  as  he  was,  he  yet  had 
taken  the  precaution  of  iurnishing  his  belt  with 
a  pair  of  smaller  pistols,  then  recently  introduc- 
ed. Not  long  did  he  remain  alone,  for  scarcely 
had  he  reached  the  spot  where  his  mysterious 
guide  had  left  him,  ere  he  again  joined  him 
from  the  self  same  shrubbety  wherein  he  had 
then  disappeared.  Without  a  moment's  delay, 
the  mtssengerled  him  forward,  with  a  wihsper- 
ed  caution  to  say  nothing,  whosoever  he  might 
•ee  ;  afler  a  few  minutes  walking,  he  reached  a 
portal  in  a  high  and  richly  ornamented  wall, 
.  uid  knocked  lightly  on  the  door,  which  waji  in- 
•tantly  opened  by  a  sentinel,  whom,  at  first 
•igh  t,  t  he  Scotsman  knew  lor  one  of  the  chosen 
guard :^,  who  waited  round  the  person  of  the 
Sovereign.  Sheathed  in  armor  richly  inlaid 
with  gold,  hie  harquebus,  with  its  snatch  kin- 
dled, on  his  arm,  it  would  have  been  impossible  ' 
to  pass  the  guard  without  a  struggle,  which 
must  have  alarmed  a  body  of  his  comiades,  who 
Uy  wrapped  in  their  mantles  on  the  pavement, 
or  played  at  games  of  chance  by  the  pale  glim- 
mer of  a  single  lamp  ;  a  ring,  as  it  appeared  to 
the  silent  but  watchful  Scot,  was  exhibited,  and 
the  mercenary  threw  his  weapon  forward  in  a 
low  salute,  and  motioned  them  in  silence  to 
proceed.  In  the  deepest  gloem  they  passed 
through  court  and  corridor ;  uuin'errupted  by 
the  numerous  sentinels  whom  they  encounter- 
ed, ascended  winding  sta  reases  ;  and  without 
meeting  a  single  usher  or  Attendant  in  apart- 
nrants  of  almost  oriental  splendor,  paused  at  a 
tapistried  door,  which  opened  from  the  well  of  a 
long  gallery  so  recretly  that  it  must  have  escap. 
ed  the  eye  of  the  most  keen  observer.  Here 
again  the'  courtier  touch  'd,  rather  ttian  struck, 
Che  panntl  thrice  at  measured  intervals,  and  a 
fem  lie  voice,  of  singular  and  imperious  depth, 
I  commanded  ih#m  to  enter.  The  brilliant  glare 
of  light,  which  filled  the  small  apartment,  had 
well  nigh  dazzled  the  bewildered  stranger,  yet 
there  was  enough  in  the  commanding  mien  of 
Catharine  and  the  youthful  King  who  sat  beside 


herj  although  no  royal  pomp  was  there,  to  tsU 
him  he  was  in  the  presence  of  the  mightiest  the 
most  dreaded  sovereigns  of  £urope ;  dropping 
his  mantle  and  bis  bonnet  to  the  floor,  he  bent 
his  knee,  and,  instantly  recovering  his  erect 
carriage,  stood  reverent  but  unabashed.  Tem- 
pering her  stern  features  with  a  smile  of  wond- 
erful sweetness,  nnd  assummg  an  air  of  euy 
condescension  which  not  her  uiece— the  lovely 
Mary  of  Scotland, — could  have  worn  with  more 
becoming  grace,  the  Queen  addressed  him.— 
*We  have  summoned  to  our  presence,  if  we  err 
not,  one  of  the  truest  and  most  faithful  servants 
•1  our-beloved  niece  of  Scotland.  Although  the 
Queen  of  France  has  not  yet  recognized  the 
person,  believe  not  sir,  that  Catharine  de  Medi- 
cis  is  uni xquainted  with  the  merits  of  the  Sieu 
Hamilton. 

Another  inclination,  and  the  color,  wbicb 
mounted  to  his  very  brow  at  this  most  flattering, 
though  private  testimony,  testified  his  respect 
and  gratitude ;  yet  as  ihe  speech  of  Catharine 
needed  no  reply,  though  invariably  marvelling  to 
what  all  this  might  tend,  the  kn  ght  of  Bothwel- 
haugn, — lur  iie  it  was  who  <i*o«d  in  that  high 
presence, — saw  no  cause  tor  breaking  silenee. 

*  Speak,  Sir,' — pursued  the  queen, — ^have 
we  been  misinformed,  or  do  we  see  before  tti 
the  most  unswerving,  and  the  latest  follower  of 
the  injured  Mary  V 

*So  please  your  Qrace  ' — was  Hamilton's  re- 
ply—*  so  long  as  sword  was  drawn,  or  charger 
spurred,  in  my  unhappy  mistress'  cause,  so  long 
was  1  in  the  field  !>— but  how  1  can  lay  claim  lo 
praise  as  being  the  last  or  truest  of  her  fullowen 
1  know  not.  Hundreds  fell  at  the  red  field  of 
Langside,  as  brave,  and  better  warriors  than  I; 
scores  have  since  sealed  their  faith  in  bloud  up- 
on the  scaffold ;  and  ihousands  of  t  ue  hearts 
yet  beat  in  Scotland;  more  faithful  never  thrilled 
to  the  trumpets  sound— thuusai  dd  that  followed 
her,  and  tought  for  her;  that  watched,  and  fasted, 
and  bled  for  her. 

But  that  failed  to  jJvenge  Her  * — interrup- 
ted Catharine,  and  for  years  afterwards  did 
those  words  ring  in  the  soldier's  ears  with 
unforgotten  fearfutness,.for  uever  had  he  deem- 
ed such  fiendish  sounds  of  exultation  could  pro- 
ceed from  human  lips,  much  less  from  woman's. 
*Art  thou  not  the  slayer  of  the  base  burn  slave, 
that  was  the  muster-spirit  •i  her  enemies  ?— Art 
not  thou  he,  whose  name  shall  go  down  to 
posterity  with  thoee  of  Oavid,  and  of  Joel,  and 
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of  Jodithy  and  of  all  thow  who  have  imit  en  the 
^fseciiiora  of  the  church  of  God  ?^Ati  thou 
Bot  iw — whom  princes  shall  delight  to  honor, 
whom  the  holy  Father  ot  our  faith  himself  hast 
proiioanced  hlessed  ?~Art  not  thou  the  ayen- 
fer  of  Mary— t  le  killer  of  the  heretic  Marruy  ? 

Qyh !  sits  the  wind  there — thought  the  «ston- 
ished  Hamilton,  as  he  cooly  replied,— <He  was 
the  enemy  of  my  royal,  m>  most  uohappT  mis- 
tress, and  for  that  1  warred  with  him  a  VotUranee 
The  persecutor  of  the  faithful,  and  for  that  I 
enrsed  him!  The  mnriererof  my  wile,  and 
ftr  that,  for  that  al&ne,  <  I  slew  him.* 

*WeU  didst  thou  do,  ac  U  faithfully !'  cried  the 
Queen — 'adherents  such  as  thee  it  is  the  pleasure, 
no  less  than  the  pride  of  the  bouse  of  Guise  to 
honor  and  reward.' 

*8ieiir  of  Hamilton,' — continu«*d  Charles,  apt 
pupil  of  his  demoniacal  guardian — 'Earthly  hon- 
ors are  but  vain  rewards  to  oien  like  thee  ! — Tet 
wear  this  sword  as  a  token  of  gratitude  due 
ttom  the  King  of  France  to  the  avenger  of  his 
cousin;  if  thou  art  inclined  to  wield  it  in  the 
cause  of  him  who  offers  it,  I  hold  a  blank  com- 
mission to  a  high  office  in  our  army — the  com- 
mand of  our  guards  !  Shall  i  insert  tbe  name 
of '  Hamilton  ?* 

*  Honors  like  these,  yonr  majesty  * — he  was 
eom-v^encing,  when  he  was  again  cut  short  by 
the  Queen. 

*  Are  insufficient,  we  are  well  aware,  when 
weighed  against  thy  i^erits — accept  ihrm,  not- 
withstanding as  an  earnest  of  greater  gifts  to 
come.  Serve  but  tbe  heads  of  the  house  of  Guise, 
as  thou  hast  served  its  scions,  and  the  truncheon 
of  the  martehal  hereafter  may  be  thine.  No 
thanks.  Sir  !  Actions  are  the  only  thanks  that 
we  require !— and  now  farewell ! — we  will  speak 
fhrther — toith  our  officer  to-morrow  * 

Aceustomed,  long  before,  to  the  etiquette  of 
courts,  Hamilton  received  the  gifl  upon  his 
knees,  kissed  the  bright  blade,  and  with  a  pro- 
found inclination,  retreated  without  turning  to 
the  door— bowed  a  second  time  even  lower 
than  befoTto,  and  lef\  their  presence! — Scarcely, 
however,  had  he  made  three  steps,  ere  he  was- 
recalled  by  tbe  voice  of  Catharine  herself.  Ha! 
now  shall  1  know  the  price,  which  I  must  pt^j 
for  this  rich  gewgaw --methought  such  gilded 
haila  most  ppiat  to  future  services,  rather  than 
to  past  good  offices,— the  half  formed  words 
died  on  his  lip  as  the  vivid  thought  flashed 
thioogh  hii  braio,  yet  not  a  sound  was  heard ; 


he  stood  in  calm  attention,  listening  to  the 
words  of  the  tempter. 

'Wo  have  bethought  us,  sii,*  said  Catharine, 
in  a  low  stern  whisper,  'we  have  bethsaght  ui 
ol  a  service,  of  most  high  importance,  where- 
with it  is  our  will  that  thou  should'st  commence 
thy  duties,  and  that  too  with  (he  dawn  !  It  has 
something  of  danger  ;  bnt  we  know  to  whom  we 
speak! — much  of  honor,  and  therefore  we  re- 
joice in  offering  it  to  thee ! — If  successTuI,  to- 
morrow's eve  sbaH  see  our  cbampioo  MaruM 
de  France.     Dost  thou  accept  the  trust?' 

'Dinger,  so  please  youi  hrghnera,*  replied  the 
wary  saldier/danger  is  the  very  soul  of  honor, 
and  for  honor  alone  1  live.  What  are  the  com- 
mands of  your  Majesty  ?* 

Confident  that  her  offer  was  understood  and 
accepted,  the  sam^  hateful  gleam  of  triumph 
flashed  across  her  withered  features  as  before, 
and  the  same  note  of  ezaltatien  marked  her 
words.  *Thou  knowest,  doubtless,  Gaspar  de 
Coligni ;  tbe  admiral ;  the  heretic;  the  swonl 
and  buckler  of  the  accursed  Huguenots  P' 

'As  a  brave  soldier,  -and  a  consummate  leader, 
I  do  know  the  man.  Pity  bat  he  were  faithful, 
as  he  is  trusty  and  ezperiencea !  What  is  your 
grace's  will  concerning  thiiDe  Coligni?' 

'Qut7  Meurtr 

'G.ve  me  the  means  to  bring  the  matter  to  an 
issue,  and  I  will  do  my  devoir.  But  hew  may 
I  find  cauae  of  qoarrel  with  one  so  high  as  Co- 
ligni ?  Bring  me  to  the  admiral,  and  let  him 
take  every  advdntage  of  place  and  arms,  I  pledge 
your  majesty  my  word,  tomorrow  night  shall 
not  find  him  among  the  living.* 

<And  tlink'st  thou*— she  replied,  withahitter 
laugh,  'ihink'st  thou  we  reck  so  little  of  a  faith- 
ful servant's  safety,  as  expose  him  to  a  desper- 
ate conflict  with  a  warrior  such  as  him,  con- 
cerning whom  we  speak.  As  Murray  fell,  ao. 
fall  De  Coligni  I 

'Not  by  the  hand  of  Hamilton,'  was  the  calm 
but  resolute  answer.  '  My  life  your  msjesty 
may  command  even  as  your  own — 1  reck  not  ef 
it ! — but  mine  honor  is  in  my  own  keeping. — 
Mine  own  private  quarrel  have  I  avenged,  as 
best  1  might ;  but  neither  am  I  a  mercenary 
stahber  to  slay  men  in  the  dark,  who  have  done 
me  no  wrong;  nor  is  a  Scottish  gentleman  wont 
to  take  gold  for  blood  shedding.  I  fear  me  I 
have  misunderstood  tbe  terms  on  which  I  f»m  to 
serve  your  grace — most  gladly,  and  most  grate- 
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fally,  did  1  receive  these  tokens  of  joar  m&jes- 
ty*8  approbation,  as  honors  conferred  for  honor- 
able service  in  the  field.  If,  however,  thej  were 
given  either  as  a  price  for  the  blood  of  Murray, 
or  as  wages  to  be  redeemed  by  future  murder, 
humbly,  but  at  the  same  time  firmly,  do  I  decline 
your  bounty.*  • 

*  Why  thou  most  scrupulooB  of  cut  throats !' 
exclaimed  th^  youthful  king,  whose  iron  heart 
was  utterly  immovable  by  any  toufehof  metciful 
or  honorable  feeling.  *Dost  thou,  th&u  who 
dids't  mark  the  man  long  months  before  the 
deed,  did'st  dog  him  to  destruction  as  your  own 
northern  liound  hangs  on  the  master  stag,  did'st 
butcher  him  at  an  unmanly  vantage,  d<  st  thou 
pretend  to  round  high  periods  about  honor  ? — 
fionor  in  a  common  stabber !  ha,  ha,  ha  !'  and 
he  laughed  derisively  at  his  own  false  and  dis- 
graceful speech. 

*  It  is  because  I  am  no  common  stabber  !'  re- 
turned the  noble  Scott,  *  that  I  refuse  your  wa- 
ges, as  I  loathe  the  office,  and  despise  the  char- 
acter, which  yen  would  fix  upon  a  gentleman 
of  ancient  family,  and  unblemished  reputation! 
My  lord — I  slew  your  base-born  tyrant,  even  as 
i  would  slay  your  highness,  should  you  give 
me  cause.  Had  be  been  my  inferior,  a  short 
shift,  and  a  snorter  cord,  had  paid  the  debt  I 
owed  him !  mine  equal,  the  good  sword,  that 
never  failed  its  master,  had  avenged  her  to 
whom  alone  that  master's  faith  was  plighted ! — 
He  was,  so  word  it  if  you  will,  my  superior ! — 
Superior  not  in  arms,  or  strength,  or  virtue, — 
not  in  the  greatness  of  nature's  giving, — but  in 
craft,  and  policy,  and  all  the  pompous  baubles 
that  make  fools  tremble ;  one  path  was  open '  to 
my  vengeance — and  one  only  !  I  toox  it — I 
would  have  taken  the  arch-fiend  himself  to  be 
n^  counsellor,  so  he  had  promised  vengeance ! 
Sbow  me  the  man  that  dares  injure  Hamilton, 
and  Hamilton  will  slay  hi;n  !— Honorably  if  it 
may  be,  and  openly, — but,  in  all  cases, — Slay 
him.  For  this  matter,  sire,  I  have  no  license 
from  my  country  lo  commit  murders  here  in 
France :  mine  own  just  quarrel  I  have  avenged 
as  best  I  might,  but  not  for  price,  or  prayer, 
will  I  avenge  the  guaid  of  another,-^be  that 
other  prince  or  peasant  !•  -Farewell,  your  high- 
ness, and  when  jou  next  would  buy  men's 
blood,  deal  not  with  Scottish  nobles,— your 
grace  has  Spaniards  and  Italians  enough  round 
your  p  rson,  who  will  do  your  bidding  without 
imposing  tasks  on  Scottish  men,  which  it  befits 
not  (hem  to  eapecnte,  ner  yon  to  order !    H«8 


your  graee  any  services  to  ask  of  Hamilton^ 
which  he  may  perform  with  an  unsullied  hand, 
your  word  shall  be  his  law  Till  then, — ^Fare- 
well  !* 

He  laid  the  jewelled  sword,  and  tne  orond 
parchment,  on  the  board,  and  with  another  in- 
clination ef  respect  slowly  and  steadily  retreated! 

*  Bethink  thee.  Sir,' — cried  the  fierce  Queen, 
goaded  almost  to  madness  by  the*  disappoint- 
ment, and  by  the  taunts  of  the  indignant  warrior, 
not  the  les4  galling  that  they  were  veiled  be- 
neath the  thin  garb  of  respect,  *  bethink  thee ! 
it  is  perilous,  even  to  a  proverb,  to  be  the  repos- 
itory of  royal  secrets  !  how  know  we  but  thou 
mayest  sell  thine  information  to  De  Coligni  ?' 

'  In  that  I  would  not  sell  Ats  blood  to  theeT 
was  the  stern  answer.  *  If  peril  be  incurred— 
'twill  not  be  the  first  time  peril  and  I  have  been 
acquainted — ^nor  yet,  I  deem  the  last!'  With- 
out another  syllable  he  strode  from  the  pierieuce 
chamber.  With  a  louder  step,  and  firmer  port^ 
than  oft  was  heard  or  seen  in  these  accursed 
halls.  The  usher,  who  had  introduced  him, 
deeming  his  sovereign's  will  completed,  led  him 
forth  as  he  had  entered,  in  si-lence,  and  ere  the 
guilty  pair  had  roused  themseUes  from  their  as- 
tonishment, Hamilton  was  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  Palace.  An  hour  had  scarcely  passed  be- 
fore the  messenger  was  agam  summoned  to 
wait  the  monarch's  bidding.  *  De  Crespigny,'  ke 
said,  *  take  three  of  the  best  blades  of  our  Ital. 
ian  g-uard,  dog  that  audacious  Scot,  and,  be  he 
at  the  boards,  in  the  bed ;  at  the  hearth    or   in 

the  sanctuary '  he  paused,  tapped   the   hill 

of  his  poinard  with  a  smile  of  gloomy  meaning, 
and  waved  his  hand  towards  the  door, — *•  let  bin 
head  be  at  my  feet  before  to-morrow's  dawn,  «r 
look  well  to  thine  own ! — Away  ! 

PART  II. 
The  morning  ol  that  fatal  day  had  arrived,  thn 
horror  and  atrocity  of  which  may  never  be  for- 
gotten  or  forgiven,  until  the  records  of  humani- 
ty itself  shall  pass  away.  That  day,  which,  in* 
tended  as  it  was  by  the  infernal  policy  of  France 
to  strike  a  deathblow  to  the  reformed  religion 
throughout  the  world,  did  more  to  utiite,  to 
strengthen,  and  finally  to  establish  the  ascen- 
dancy of  that  religion,  than  could  have  been  ef- 
fected by  the  arms  of  its  champions,  or  the  a*ga- 
ments  of  its  professors,  in  centuries  of  unoppos- 
ed prosperity  ;  as  though  the  fiend  who  suggest- 
ed the  counsel,  had  deserted  h«9  popils  in  veiy 
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derision  of  tlieir  blind  tniqnitj.  Nor  in  tfatli 
was  the  hallaeination  of  the  confiding  Hngae- 
nou  leag  noaccoontable  than  the  unearthly  wick- 
edness of  their  opponents.  It  would  seem  that 
their  ejes  had  been  eo  completely  waled  np, 
and  their  auapiciona  so  obliterated  by  the  mar- 
nyge  of  the  yoathful  monarch  of  Navarre  with 
the  sister  of  the  faithless  Charles,  that  no  proof, 
however  flagrant,  of  the  meditated  treason  could 
awake  them  from  their  slumbers.  Nor,  when 
De  CoNgni  was  well  nigh  assassinated  by  the  aim 
of  an  enemy,  less  ssmpulous  than  the  knight  of 
Bothwelhaugh,  could  they  be  aroused,  either  by 
the  crime  itself,  or  by  the  eloquence  which  it 
called  forth  from  the  Vidanee  of  Cbarires^  to  see 
in  this  attempt  *  the  first  act  of  hideous  tragedy.* 
Never  were  the  extraordinary  talents  of  the 
qoeen  mother  more  evident,  or  more  successful, 
than  in  the  series  of  intrigues,  by  which  the 
^  protestant  leaders  were  amused,  until  the  scheme 
fi»r  their  destruction  was  matured ;  and  it  is 
most  remarkable  that  the  very  measures,  by 
which  she  lulled  their  fears  to  rest,  were  those 
which  laid  them  most  completely  at  the  mercy 
of  their  persecutors.  It  was  recommended  by 
Charles  that  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the 
party  should  take  up  their  quarters  around  the 
lodging  of  the  wounded  admiral,  avowedly  that 
they  might  be  ever  at  hand  to  protect  him  firom 
the  machinations  of  his  foes,  but  in  truth  being 
thus  collected  into  one  body,  they  might  be 
butchered  at  ease  without  a  hope  of  resistance, 
or  a  possibility  of  escape.  A  guard  of  honor  was 
^pointed  from  the  mnsqueteers  of  the  royaj 
household  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  De  Colig- 
ni,  but  this  very  guard  was  under  the  command 
of  Cosscius,  his  most  deadly  enemy ;  and  lastly 
mith  unparalled  baseness  Charles  and  Lis  fiend- 
ish mother  actually  paid  a  visit  of  condolence 
at  the  bed-side  of  the  man,  whom  they  had 
doomed  to  a  miserable  and  disgraceful  end. — 
All  was  at  length  prepared  ;  the  Duke  of  Guise 
selected,  as  the  ebitf  most  fitted  for  the  conduct 
of  the  massacre ;  the  captains  of  the  Swiss  com- 
panies and  the  Italian  Condottiui  were  harrangu- 
ed  and  loaded  with  reward;  the  dizimirs  of  the 
burgher  guards  were  privately  instructed  to  arm 
their  men  in  all  the  quarters  of  the  city,  to  as- 
sume, as  distioctive  ensigns,  a  white  cross  in 
their  hats,  and  white  scarfs  on  their  arms,  to 
kindle  flambeaus  in  every  window,  and  when 
the  palace  clock  should  sound,  as  it  was  wont  to 
do  at  day -break,— to  fall  on  and  leave  no  Hngue- 
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not  alive  within  the  walls  of  Paris.  Nor  was 
this  all ;  in  every  town  throughout  the  realm, 
like  orders  had  been  dispatched  by  certain  hands 
to  all  the  Catholic  governors,  so  that  the  strik- 
ing of  that  bell  in  the  metropolis,  should  be  re- 
peated from  every  town  in  France  at  tbe^  same 
hour,  a  signal  im  simultaneous  massacre,  a  knell 
for  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  her  bravest 
and  her  best.  One  circumstance,  however,  had 
occurred,  which  in  no  slight  degree  embarrassed 
the  proceedings  of  tiie  royal  executioners,  and 
it  needed  all  the  influence  of  Catharine  to  hold 
her  weaker,  yet  no  less  wicked  son  firm  to  his 
resolution. 

The  whole  day  succeeding  to  their  Interview 
with  Hamilton,  bad  been  spent  by  that  bad  pur 
in  expectation  amounting  almost  to  an  agony. 
In  obedience  to  the  mandate  of  his  master,  De 
Crespigny  had  departed,  with  three  ruffians  of 
his  guard,  to  seal  the  tongue  of  Bothwelhaugh 
forever.  The  gates  of  Paris  had  been  closed^ 
and  the  escape  of  the  victim  seemed  impossibtei 
nor  could  it  be  imagined  for  a  moment  ihat  one 
unsupported  foreigner  could  successfully  resist 
the, arms  of  four  assailants  selected  for  their 
skill,  no  less  than  their  fericity.  Still  hour 
afUr  hour  crept  along,  and  no  tidings  arrived 
of  the  success  or  failure  of  the  enterprise,  till  oa 
the  very  morning  of  tne  intended  masiaore,  ths 
stiflT  and  mangled  corpses  ot  all  the  four  were 
discovered  among  the  shrubbery  of  the  royal 
gsrdms,  bearing  fearful  marks  on  head  and 
trunk,  of  the  tremendous  weapon,  whieh  had 
laid  them  low.  That  they  had  perished  by  the 
hand  of  IfainilJon  waj  evident,  but  to  the 
means  by  which  one  man  had  defeated  and 
slain  four  autago  ists,  each  at  the  least  hia  «  qua! 
in  strength,  no  clu«  could  be  discofered  ;  nor 
eould  the  most  dilicent  enquiries  throw  any 
light  spon  the  subvequent  movements,  or  ths 
present  residence  of  the  victor.  Indeed,  from 
the  moment  of  bis  dismissal  from  the  king's 
apartment,  no  on»  appeared  to  have  seen  or 
heard  aught  of  an  individual  far  too  remaikabto 
both  In  p«'rsonal  appearance  and  in  dress  ti)  havo 
parsed  unnoticed  amidst  the  idlers  ofibemo- 
tropolis.  It  was  nevertheless  certain  frurai  the 
d(>meanor  of  D  C  >ltgny,  and  of  his  unaoapeot- 
ing  friends,  that,  hiiherto  at  least,  no  discovery 
of  their  med  tated  destruction  had  occurred;  afid 
although  probable  that  the  indignant  Scot,  on 
finding  h.maelf  singled  out  for  death  by  his  frns- 
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trated  employers,  shovld  have  revealed  the 
whole  conspiracy,  it  was  yet  posaible  that  the 
mme  highminded  though  mistaken  spirit,  which 
had  urged  him  to  avenge  himself  ^on  his  own 
personal  oppressor,  while  neither  fear  nor  favor 
could  induce  him  to  pUy  the  hireling  stabber*B 
part,  might  now  prevail  on  him  to  conceal  that 
vilUiny,  however  he  might  abhor  and  shrink 
from  its  fulfilment,  which  hsd  been  impartdd 
to  him  beneath  the  seal  of  private  confidence. 

The  night  drew  nigh,  and  with  the  darkness 
ofibe  heavens  a  heavier  gloom  fell  3n  the  spirit 
ofthekmg;  an  eager,  fretfdl  restlessness  took 
place  of  his  wonted  dignity  ;  his  eyes  glared 
fVom  their  hollow  sockets  with  a  wild  expression 
of  misery,  and  the  changing  flush  which  now 
rrimsoned  his  features,  now  left  them  as  snllow 
as  the  lineaments  of  a  corpse,  gave  awfol  tokens 
of  a  Dertnrbed  soal.  Not  an  invtant  did  be  re- 
main at  rest,  one  moment  flingmg  himself  vio- 
lently on  a  seat,  then  striding  with  unequal 
and  agitated  step<  acro-s  the  floor,  like  fhe  chaf- 
ed hyena  fn  bis  den.  Now  swearing  the  anni- 
hilation ofihe  HugumoU  with  fenrful  blasphe- 
mies,—now  sccusing  his  advisera.and  even  hts 
dreaded  mother  herself,  of  impious  sqperstition 
and  remorseless  frenzy.  « It  is  ye,*  be  said  « who 
have  driven  me  to  this  abyss  of  guilt!  It  is  ye 
who  reap  the  profits  of  the  sin !  but  it  is  1,  mise- 
rable I »  that  shall  be  blasted  tbroagb  endless 
ages  by  the  hatred  of  men,  and  perhaps  oy  the 
wrath  of  God,*— and  he  sunk  in  an  agony  of 
tears  upon  his  conch,  which  rocked  bmeath  the 
vio'ence  of  hU  convulsive  sngoish. 

*Gito!»  cried  Cab  a -ine  with  undissembled 
»•««— '«o  *o  *'  ^hou  coward  hoy,  t  Ik  not  to  me  of 
eon-icience  and  condemnation  !  Thinkest  thou  to 
hide  from  me  who  have  watched  it  from  your  ear- 
Hest  years,  the  secrets  of  that  craven  he»rt.  Tis 
not  tbo  wrath  of  G  >d— 'tis  not  the  hatrei  of  pos- 
terity that  thiMi  dost  fear.,  S*y  rather  that  thou 
dost  tremble  at  the  despair  of  thine  enemies, 
ibat  thou  dost  shrink  in  terror-— base  terror ! 
from  one  weak,  ageri,  wonndea^mortal :  out,  eat 
apon  thee,  for  a  miserable  dastard  !  Nay,  rather 
ont  upon  myself,  that  I  have  born  a  coward^  to 
thehi-nfe  of  Medicis.' 

*  Direst  thoa,*— scouted  the  hoy,  springing 
finom  his  seat,  and  eonfronting  her  with  equal  fu- 
ry, 'Darestthou  say  tliis  to  me  ?' 

•  All  men  will  dare  do  so/ she  answered  eeorn- 
fnM/,  <  All  men!  fefs  Dieu,  all  women  wdl  daze 


to  call  thee  coward  1  will  pray  to  the  saints  ia 
their  extremity,  that  they  may  give  birth  to  id^ 
iots,  monster8,anything|  botsach  as  thee  !' 

'Mother,* he  said,  gnashing  his  teeth  with 
rage,  and  playing  with  his  poniard's  hilt — *PMce 
peace !  or  by  Him  who  made  me,  yom  shall  me 
this  hour!  Tremble  \* 

*Laeh9l    Foltron!    Wouldst  thou  bare    thj 
weapon  on  a  wonian,^olie  who  fears  it  leas  thaa 
thee  !  which  lor  thy  life  then  darst  not  handle 
in  the  presence  of  De  Coligni.  TremhU!  thina'st 
tboQ  I  eovld  tremble,  if  I  would  ;  thinkest  thoe 
tuat  I  the  destined  champion  of  the  Faith-  -that 
I,  the  Sivior  of  the  Holy  Church,—];  that  was 
preotMttined,  before  min?  eyes  beheld  the  day^ 
to  quench  the  Jight  of  heresy  in  blood, — that  f 
who,  if  thou  darest  to  hesitate,  will  take   the 
guidance  of  this  matter  on  myself,  and  win  thai 
glory  here,  that  immortality  hereafter,  the  brill- 
iancy of  which  is  more  resplendent  than  thy 
dazzled  eyes  csn  bear  to  look  upon,  thy  vacilla- 
ling  nvv*^  m  ci^mprehend, — that  I  know  how  to 
trtnAUf    Her  vefiemeuoe  prevailed  /  the  car- 
rent  of  his  thoughts  was  directed  into  another 
channel,  and  it  was  with  no  small  diflicttiiy  fhet 
she  prevailed  on  him  to  await  *hc  /esu.i  cl  i.ae 
execution  in  the  •  alleries  of  tne  Louvre,  rather 
than  to  sheathe  himself  in  &teel,  and  sally  forth 
ai  the  head  of  the  murderers,  to  prore  his  valor, 
and  tn  glut  his  newly  a wakeaec*  thirst  fur  bloodi 
Yet  though  ahe  had  thu««  confi<lently  spoken  of 
ttib  J'  y^^j.,   ur*<^    .lie   undoubted   success  of  the 
con  piracy,  lu  lioi  .j^i^  a^r'^f  noiil  she  sbodHer- 
ed  !  not  with  fesr,   not  witn   letiiv.r. ,  hn*.  with 
devouring  care,   with    ali-engros«tog  8g't.iii4«u. 
E^ery  trivial  sound  ihat  echoed  through  ihe  roy- 
al corridors,  every  diatant  peal  of  voices  from  the 
street,  even  the  stealthy  footstep  of  the  attend* 
dant  courtiers, />r  (he  sadden  shutting  of  a  door, 
struck  on  her  gUilty  ear  with  a  power  hardly  ex- 
ceeled  by  thit  of  the  most  appalling  thunder. 
The  glittering  board  was  spread,  the  choicest  vi 
ands  served  in  vessels  of  gold,  the  richest  vinta- 
ges of  Auzeiie  and    Champagne,  fljwers,  and 
froits,    and  perfumes,    all    that   could    tempt 
the  eye,   or  minister  to  the  gratification    of  the 
senses,  were  set  before  the  royal  conelave.    The 
goblets  were  filled,  and  drained,  the  j  'st  passed 
round,  and  smiles,  haman  smiles,  ilium  nated 
the  features  of  those  who   were  plotting  d%^dM 
worthy  the  arch-hend  l.imself.    The  boy-king, 
and  his  brother,  half- maddened  by  the  ezeile- 
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anttt  «f  mupeaMy  tlie  ^bKHiub  of  meditated 
gailt ,  md  the  fiercer  etkiiiliie  of  wine,-  oomld 
•earee  refirain  iirom  banting  into  open  fury;  while 
their  otttltier  parent,  ^ren  aa  ahe  yiejded  to  the 
tntozieaAon  of  the  moment,  ne? er  for  an  inatant 
fhrgol  the  dreadtal  reaponaibility  whieh  claimed 
thefnUeatezeroiaeofher  keen  energiea;  and, 
aidiovf  h  rhe  lest  heraelf  enthrelj  to  the  accom- 
pliahmentof  herpreaent  object,— the  winding  op 
of  her  aon'a  Taeillating  courage  to  ita  ntmoat 
pitch  ahe  liad  yet  an  ear  for  cTcry  remote  mar- 
mor,  an  eye  for  every  Tarying  ezpreaaion  that 
might  flitaeroaa  the  brew  of  page,  or  chamber* 
Un,  an  almeat  anperhaman  readineaa  of  mind, 
that  wonld  have  defied  the  moat  critical  emcf  • 
gency  to  find  it  nnproTided  with  aome  apt  expe- 
dient. Stroke  after  atreke  the  heavy  beUa  rang 
midnight,  and  it  aeemed  to  each  of  thoae  excited 
mittda,  aa  thoagh  an  age  elapaed  between  each 
that  repeated  clang.  Another  hour  had  yet  ita 
cowee  to  mn,  before  thoae  mofiiia,  whoae  name 
shall  ncTerbe  apeken  withoat  abhorrence,  while 
the  world  endurea,  ahoald  aound  the  eoodemna* 
tion  of  a  people.  Another  hour  had  yet  to  creep 
or  to  career  above  their  beaila,  before  ten  thoa- 
aand  aleepera  ahonld  be  awakened— ntver  to  sletp 
mgmm, !  The  flowera  had  loat  their  fragrance^ 
the  wine  palled  on  their  deadened  palatea — the 
lighta  reflected  by  a  hundred  platea  of  eryatal, 
aeemed  bat  to  render  darkneaa  viaible.  Tet  who 
eonld  eatmly  ait  and  connt  the  miDotes  that  were 
to  marshal  in  that  morning  of  indiacrimintte 
slaaghter,  who  could  endure  to  liaten  tathe  mo- 
notonoui  ticking  of  that  dock,  the  earlieat 
chimca  of  wh  ch  were  to  be  answered  by  the 
groana  of  myrlade  ?  (Come/  at  length  exclaim- 
ed the  calloua  mother,— *we  are  growing  weary. 
It  wiH  be  better  m  the  tennia  court  than  here. 
Thence  we  can  mark  the  progreaa  of  the  execu- 
tion  !*— and  rising  f^om  her  aeat  ahe  led  the  way, 
her  featurea  dreeaed  in  smilea,  and  her  eyee 
beaming  with  exultation  to  the  hall  of  exercise. 
Few  momenta  had  elapsed  befbre  the  clatter  of 
Ae  raekeU,  the  lively  bounding  of  the  balle,  and 
the  loud  veteea  of  the  antagoniats  anneaneed  that 
heart  and  aptrtt  were  engroaaed  In  the  exeite* 
ment  of  thegame.  Oatha,  ahouta  of  laughter, 
proflered  bets,  and  notea  of  aportive  triumph 
rang  from  tlie  tongnea,  that,  acarce  an  hour  ago, 
had  decided  on  the  doom  of  the  unauapecting 
innocents,  and  that,  before  another  ahoald  ai- 
rive,  would  lend  their  tones  to  swell  the  fearful 
eiy  of 'Kili!  kill!' Death  to  the  Huguenot*— 


kill  and  apave  not  t'  The  noble  gdlery,  whieh 
had  been  fitted,  according  to  the  faahion  of  the 
day,  for  the  tennia  court,  overlooked  with  ita  tall 
netted  caaementa,  the  principal  atreet  of  Paris, 
even  at  that  early  age  a  wide  and  beautiful 
promenade.  The  cool  breeze  from  the  river 
a  wept  refireabingly  around  theirfeveriah  bro#a; 
but  wafted  not  a  aoand  to  their  ease ;  although 
tliey  weU  knew,  that  the  guarda  must  be  already 
at  liieir  poata,  crouching  like  tigera,  that  their 
spring  might  be  unerringly  destructive*  Tran- 
quil, however,  as  it  appeared,  the  city  glowed 
with  almost  noonday  light,  for  every  window 
was  illuminated  with  row  above  row  ef  flaahing 
torches,  and,  at  every  angle  of  the  atreeta,  huge 
lanterns  awayed  to  and  fro  in  the  freah  currenUr. 
of  the  night  wind.  It  was  a  beautiful  aoene, 
but  at  the  came  time  one  whoae  beauty  was  of 
a  painful  and  unnatural  caat ;  every  joint  and 
mouldering  of  the  walla,  nay  every  crevice  of 
the  pavementa,  was  defined  as  clearly  as  the 
outlines  of  a  Flemiah  picture ;  yet  it  aeemed  as  if . 
this  unaecuatomed  aplendor  had  been  produced 
by  some  enchantment,  and  to  meet  no  mortal 
end ;  for  not  a  human  being  was  to  be  aeen  ' 
throughout  the  whole  perapecUve,  not  a  house^ 
less  dog  intruded  on  this  strange  solitude.  At 
an  earlier  period  of  the  night  all  had  been  dark 
and  gloomy,  even  before  the  hour  of  traffic,  or  of 
pleasure,  had  entirely  subsided ;.  but  now  when 
every  place  was  silent  and  deserted,  unseen 
hands  had  steeped  the  vaat  metropolis  in  lustre, 
to  be  wttnesaed  by  no  adaaiting  muhitudea.  Lo ig 
and  wiatfiilly  did  Catharine  gaze  upon  that 
speotade,  atraining  hersenses,sharpened  as  they 
were  by  the  most  fearful  expectation,  to  catch 
whate?er  indication,  eight  Or  aoand  might  offer 
of  the  success  of  the  conspiracy.  At  length,  as 
ahe  listened,  Charles — whose  care-worn  eye 
wandered  ever  and  anon  from  hia  deep  gaming 
to  Ma  mother'a  countenance— saw  by  the  mo- 
mentary shudder  that  thrilled  her  atately  form, 
and  by  the  rigid  tenaion  of  her  feutares,  that  the 
moment  was  at  hand — and  so  in  truth  it  waa  I 
Even  when  the  tremor  quivered  through  her 
Hmba,  the  hammer  hung  auspended  above  the 
tocain  bell.  She  had  beheld  no  visioii— she  had 
heard  no  murmur  to  announce  the  hour— yet 
ahe  knew— she  felt-that,aa  the  breath  ahe  waa 
then  inhaling,  should  go  forth,  the  matin  peal 
would  sound.  And  it  did  sound  !  Heavily  did 
the  first  clang  of  St.  Germain's  a*  1' Auxerre 
strike  on  their  bursting  hearts,  bat  ere  its  ring" 
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\ng  oadenees  bid  dM  awty,  aaolhtry  and  ano- 
ther, aniaootber,  took  up  the  aif  nal ;  till  at  ev- 
ecj  pauM  boiwoen  iboir  deafening  clamor,  the 
eliinies  of  a.bundied  toeains  might  be  beard  los- 
ing tbemwlves  in  aodiatinguiabed  diaUnoe  1 — 
A  single  shot  broke  through  the  din  ef  bells  with 
its  sharp  report,  a  atraggUng  yolley  followed — a 
Id^g,  clear,  fsmaie  shriek-- and  then  the  brutal 
riot  of  savage  soldiery,  the  shivering  olasb  of 
steel,  groans,  prayers,  and  ezeerattona,  were 
blent  in  one  terrific  roar  l^o^Ifever  earthly  scene 
might  be  assimilated  justly  to  the  abcde  ef  con- 
demned sinners,  and  tormenting  fiends,  Paris 
mMB  snob,  on  that  infernal  morning.  No !  it  is 
not  profanhy  to  say  or  to  believe  that  diaembod- 
ied  demons  exulted  in  their  prison-houses  if 
they  were  not  permitted  to  revel  In  the  aetnal 
eonlemplation  of  Christian  men  converted  into 
worse  than  pagan  persecotora-^of  the  brightest 
eity  of  Chri8ten<fom  presenting;  the  appalling 
aspect  of  an  universal  hell. 

<  It  is  done,'  cried  Catharine,  clapping  her 
hands  in  farioas  triumph,  *  The  Lord  hath  risen 
and  hts  enemies  are  scattered  !* 

*Iam  at  length  a  King  !*•— exclaimed  the 
boy,  whose  fears  were  swallowed  up  in  ecstacy 
at  the  a'^aomplishment  of  all  his  machinations. 

Brave  Guise  !  Nobie  Coascius  !  Happy  the 
monarch  who  can  truat  to  servants,  such  as  ye  \ 

Betore  the  words  had  passed  his  lips,  a  loud- 
er, and  a  nearer  burst  of  mingled  cries  shewed 
that  the  tide  of  carnage  set  towards  the  palace. 
Hurling  hie  racket  to  the  Inrther  end  of  tlM 
long  ball,  he  sprang  to  his  mother's  side,  and  as 
he  viewed  the  massacre  of  his  confiding  snb- 
jeots,  toued  his  arma  aloft  with  an  expression 
of  eye  sod  lip  that  might  have  well  be  aeemed  a 
Nero!  First  a  few  scattered  wretches  rushed 
singly,  or  in  groups,  along  the  lighted  atreete; 
motheis  and  maids, — stern  men  wiih  dauntless 
heatts,  and  scar-eeamed  brows,—- old  grandsires 
with  their  feeble  limbs,  and  locks  efsnow,--and 
Infants  tottering  along  in  hapless  tremor! — Then 
wi^h  a  »ound  like  that  of  the  spring-tide,  the 
thoroughfare  was  choked  up  by  tlioussnds,  frmn- 
t'c  with  despair,  hurrying,  they  knew  not 
whither,  like  sheep  beiore  their  slaughterers- 

Behiod  them  flashed  the  bloody  sword  el 
Guise  and  his  relentless  satellites;  before,  the 
gates  were  closeo;  above,  around,  on  every 
aide,  from  every  roof^  and  every  window  of  the 
tllominated  dwellings,  the  volleyed  shot  hurled 
fhem  in  maases  to  deetruetion. 


« (^ick  1  qnlek !  my  Haiquebnan  l'  y«lfod  thw 
Impatient  Charles,  maddened  by  the  sigtuof 
blood,  and  thirsting  like  the  flenhod  wolf  for  hie 
share.  <  Kgi,  kill  !*  he  shonted  in  yet  loflier 
tones,  as  tne  unsparing  Dokn  dashed  forward, 
criaMoned  from  epnr  to  plume  with  Christian 
bleed,  animtfting  the  faaatio  Italians  oi  the 
gaardy  and  aiding  the  work  of  alanghter,  with 
hie  own  pdlnted  weapor.  *Kill  1  kill !— Gal- 
lant I>e  Guise.    Kill  1  and/le«  none  eeeape ! ' 

Beiore  the  windows  of  the  Louvn  was  a  naiw 
row  court,  fenced  from  the  street  by  a  taM  psl- 
isade  of  iron  work  ;  hither,  in  the  first  impalsn 
of  thek  tenors,  hail  a  herd  of  wretehea  fied,  an 
it  were  to  aaneinary  in  the  immediate  preeeaee 
of  their  King ;  and  here  were  they  confined  be> 
tween  the  maaaive  portala  of  the  palace,  and  tha 
noble  thoroughfare  now  crowded  even  to  snfin- 
cation  by  an  unresisting  mnltiXude,  throngh 
which  the  sword  was  slowly  but  implaoabl^r  heic  • 
ing  itself  a  passage.  Protected  by  the  fretted 
ratlings  from  their  toes  without;  they  had  vain* 
ly  flattered  themselves  that  they  were  aeeure 
from  immediate  violeiioe,  and  trusted  to  the  pro- 
verb, which  haa  but  toe  frequently  been  found 
fallacioua,  <*Tbat  a  Kiag^a  face,  gives  grace  !' 
Wuac  tiien  rrnat  have  been  their  agony  wheu 
they  beheld  that  veiy  countenance  to  which 
they  leoke*!  for  mercy,  glaring  along  the  lev- 
eiled  matchlock,  and  felt  their  miserable  bodies 
pierced  by  the  ahot  at  each  discharge,  and  by 
the  hand  ef  their  legitimate  protector. 

On  that  tremenuone  night,  Hamilton,  like  & 
thousand  others,  was  startled  from  sleep,  in  hie 
secluded  lodging,  by  the  war  of  musketry,  and 
jj  *h^  howls  of  the  infariate  murderers ;  boC» 
unlihe  tuv  rest,  be  recognised  at  once  the  am^ 
quel  of  that  relentless  policy,  to  which  he  had 
himself  refused  to.ministsr.  During  the  very 
night,  on  which  he  had  been  admitted  to  tli« 
royal  preaenee,onhia  return  hoaae wards  threogJb 
the  gardens  of  the  Louvre,  he  had  been  aaaaul-* 
ted  by  the  assassins,  whom  from  their  garb  and 
arms  be  at  onoe  distinguished  aa  the  agents  of 
the  King ;  by  a  pretended  flight  he  had  ano- 
eeeded  in  avoiding  their  united  force,  a|id  singljr 
overpowering  each,  bad  escaped  uninjured  to 
hie  dwelling.  Conecions  that  he  was  aingled 
out  by  a  power,  which  H  would  be  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  elude,  and  deeming  that  some  poHtieal 
oonvukton  was  at  hand,  he  had  kept  himaelf  in 
total  retirement,  till  the  hue  and  cry  should 
have  blown  over,  and  till  some  opportunity 
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ofiir  to  kw  eflfeetiBif « ratieftt  IWmd 
Spviogtog*  from  hto  conoh  at  fint 
I  •£  the  miMaen,  ]i*<p«roeived  lit «  glftaee 
that  ftii  the  neighborinff  ettemeDta  w^re  lighted 
ap  ••  if  to  aone  high  ftetlTal,  nor  oonld  be  to 
aawmeiit  do«bC  bat  that  to  be  disooTered  un- 
prapered  woald  be  a  •ignti  to  IMe  inetan*  death. 
Few  OMnieBla  eaifieed  te  kiftdlO'  aaeh  a  blaie  as 
weold  Toiioh  far  hie  privity  to  whatever  plot 
night  be  on  to>tf  to  prf  pare  hie  weapon  to  the 
eiiaiaY  and  to  am  himeelf  ftom  head  to  heel. — 
Ere  long  the-  tnaralt  thiefcened^  the  same  trage- 
dy wae  eoeoted  betoe  hie  hnmble  doora,  that 
wae  poHnting  eren  then  the  threshold  of  the 
rsnal  leeidence.  A  few  ehote  from  htf  window, 
Imimheily  aimed  above  the  heads  of  the  poor 
fegitivee,  preenred  him  at  once  the  eharacter  of 
aieeloae  partiaan;  when,  bHMl lug  the  badge 
of  white  npen  hie  armt-^-wbioh  he  had  remark- 
ed wHb  hie  aocnetoBMd  hecnaesa,-Mmd  fixing 
in  hie  bumiehed  meiien  the  silTer  eroM  of  his 
knred  country,  he  deeeended,  reeolntely,  pinog* 
ing  ihrongh  the  abhorred  oarnage,  in  the  hope 
of  ez  tffieaiing  himaelf,  amidst  tiie  general  hav- 
oe,  from  the  guilty  eity. 

Thongh  by   no  means   elevated  in  all  hie 
thonghie  above  the  prsjadires  of  the  age,  and 
thongh  himself  a  sealous  adherent  of  the  Rom- 
iih  Chorehfbis  noble  soul  revolted  from  aseene 
so  barharons,  and,  as  he  saw  at  once,  so  bornbly 
gratnitvoe.    Had  the  destrnotion  been  eon  fined 
to  the  leadere  of  the  Ungneaot  party,  nay,  even 
te  the  whole  of  its  armed  snpporters,  it  is  possi- 
ble the'  his  ideas  might  not  have  sosred  beyond 
thespiritof  the  times;  Imt  when  he  saw  ehil- 
dren  anabie  yet  to  Itsp  Jieir  earliest  words,  girts 
in  the  flash  of  virgin  loveliness,  end  yoathHil 
■ethers,  wHh  their  infante  at  their  bosoms,  hewn 
down  and  trampled  to  the  earth,  he  shrank  with 
inward  loathing  from  sneh  premieeoeas  slaugh- 
l8r«  and  hardly  oould  he  refrain  from  starting  to 
theiesene.    Narturedf  however,  ashe  had  been, 
m  a  rode  and  iron  oountry,  edneated  in  a  sehool 
sf  warfiire,  in«red«  from  hie  yonth  upward,  to 
■ghts  of-blood,  and, above  all  things,  tutored  by 
sM  experience,  in  that  moat  arduous  lesson,  to 
hsep  the  tolings  ever  in  e«*bjectien  to  the  rea- 
son, he  had  lees  diffioulty  in  resisting  his  deeire 
te  strike  a  blow  in  behalf  of  belpleee  Innocence, 
then  we  at  this  enligbtened  period,  ean  imag- 
ine; and  thns,  oceasionaUy  lending  hia  deep 
vene  to  swell  the  olsmor  wbieh  he  hated,  he 
rtmde  along  amidet  the  host -of  persecators,  ool- 


leetlng  as  best  he  might,  from  tb'ed'^jointed  ex- 
elamations  of  the  mob,  such  information  as  might 
serve  to  eztrieate  him  fh>m  the  wide  ohamel 
bouse  of  Paris.  Armed,  from  head  te  heel,  in 
eomplete  panoply,  his  unusual  proportions  and 
lofty  port  joined  to  the  atern  authority  which'sat 
upon  his  brow,  caused  him  to  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  chieftain  among  the  Romi&h  Partisans. 
It  wastheretoe  not  long  before  be  ascertained 
that  two  of  the  city  gates  bad  purposely  been  left 
unbarred,  thoueh  circled  by  a  chosen  band  of 
Switzers,  and  Italian  n.ercenaries ;  and  if  he 
could  succeed  m  making  his  way  unscathed  to 
either  of  these,  he  doubte.l  not  but  he  should  be 
be  able  to  pass,  by  means  ot  his  assumed  impor- 
tance ;  and,  once  at  large,  he  was  resolved  to 
maae  no  pause,  until  he  should  have  crossed  the 
sea.  One  difficulty  alone  presented  itself, — it 
would  be  necessary  that  he  should  traverse  the 
esplanade  before  the  windows  of  the  Louvre, — 
and  beneath  the  very  eyes  of  the  perfidious 
Charles,  who,  if  he  should  recognise  the  person 
of  the  haughty  Scot,  would,  beyobd  a  doubt, 
avenge  the  slight  which  had  been  offered  to  his 
Royal  will.  Still  it  was  his  sole  chance  of  es- 
cspe;  and,  when  life  is  at  stake,  there  is  no 
probability,  howevf  r  slender,  to  which  men  will 
not  cling  in  their  extremity. 

Boldly  but  at  the  same  time  cautiously,  did 
Hamilton  proceed,  stifling  his  indignation  at  a 
thousand  sights,  which  made  his  heart's  blood 
curdle,  with  necessary  resolution  not  daring  to 
extend  an  arm  to  protect  the  miserable  beings 
who  clung  around  his  knees^  wrestling  with 
their  cold-blooded  mordercr$*,  and  shriekirg,  in 
their  great  agony,  for  Life  !  Life,  for  the  love 
of  God!'  Once,  as  if  wiLh  ill-dissembled  fury< 
he  headed  a  band  of  more  than  common  feroci- 
ty, a  lovely  female, — her  slender  garmen's  torn 
from  her  limbs,  by  the  rude  soMiery, — her  long, 
fair  tresses  dabbted  in  the  blood  which  gushed 
from  twtrnty  wounds,— thrunt  the  helpless  babe 
into  his  4rm«,  beseeching  him  with  anguish, 
BUch  as  none  but  mothers  feel — Mf  he  had  ever 
lofed  a  woman,  to  b<ive  her  little  one.' — Even 
as  she 'poke,  a  dark-browed  Spaniard  struck  his 
stilleto  into  her  bosom  and  she  fell,  still  shriek- 
ing as  she  lay  be«*ealh  the  trampling  teet — 
^&iic9e2 --^ourramovr  «2s  Dieu^sauvez  mon  mis- 
erahle  petit.  The  monster  who  had  felled  the 
parent,  drove  the  Moody  weapon  into  the  throat 
o£  the  infant,  and  whirling  the    l.ttle   corpse 
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aroond  kif  head,  ihouted  the  aoenried  irar-ery 
«D«aUi  \  dM|h  !  to  th«  HuguanoU  I'  it  was  for* 
timate  for  thA  Aoble  Soot,  that  as  he  tamed,  the 
hot  blood  boiling  to  his  brow  wi^h  rage,  to  av- 
enge the  crime,  an  ill-directed  shoi  "rom  a  neigh- 
boring casement,  took  place  in  the  Spaniard-e 
forehead,  and,  with  a  mingled  yell  of  agony  and 
trinmph,  he  plunged  headlong  forward  npon  the 
bodies  of  his  victims,  a  dead  man,  ere  be  touch* 
ed  the  payement.  His  whole  soul  sickening  at 
the  fiendish  outrage,  Hamilton  could  barely 
nerre  himself  to  go  another  step,  in  such  com- 
panionship ;  but,  although  he  did  not  move  a 
limb,  the  pressure  of  the  concourse  bore  him 
onward,  till  almost  unconsciously  he  found  him- 
sell  a  witness  to  the  scenes,  enacted  in  the  court- 
yard  of  the  Palace.  The  area  of  the  promen* 
ade  had,  by  this  time, been  cleared  of  living  oc- 
cupants through  means  too  surely  indicated  by 
the  piles  of  gory  carcasses  heaped  up  on  every 
side.  The  men,  tired  of  unresisted  butchery, 
leaned  listlessly  on  their  tall  lances,  unless  some 
keener  stimulus  urged  them  to  fresh  tzertions ; 
they  had  become  epicures,  as  it  were,  in  cruel- 
ty, and  rarely  moved  from  their  positions,  unless 
to  commit  some  deed  of  blacker  and  more  dam- 
nable atrocity.  The  King  still  kept  his  station 
at  the  window  of  the  tennis  court,  and  ever  and 
anon,  the  bright  flash  of  bis  harquebuss  announ- 
ced that  he  still  found  gratification  in  wanton 
bloodshed.  The  unfortunate  wretches  who  had 
mshed  into  the  toils,  while  seeking  for  a  refuge, 
had,  for  the  most  part,  fallen  victims  to  his  dead- 
ly aim ;  but  a  few,  smarting  with  unnnmbered 
wounds,  and  rendered  sullen  by  despair;  crouch- 
ed in  a  corner  of  the  small  enclosure,  seeipingly 
unwilling  to  meet  their  fate,  otherwise  than  in 
company ;  till  pricked  and  goaded  up  by  the 
pik9  »{ the  candottini^  they  were  compelled  to 
run  the  gauntlets,  foaming  like  over-driven  ox- 
en, and  staggering  like  men  in  the  last  stage  of 
drunkenness.  The  red  spot  glowed  npon  the 
front  of  Bothwelhaugh,  as  he  beheld  this  savage 
pastime,  for  many  hours  his  choler  had  been 
aecumulatiog,  and  it  was  now  fast  verging  to 
the  po'ct,  at  which  U  must  find  vent,  or  suflo- 
eate  him.  He  saw  a  fair  child  borne  in  lae  arras 
of  a  brawney  butcher  of  the /uix^jur^s,  smiling 
up  into  the  face  and  twinin,r  its  tiny  fingers 
amongst  the  clotted  moustaches  of  its  unmoved 
tormentor ; — he  saw  it  torn  from  Its  hold,  im- 
oaled  uDon  a  lance,  and  held  aloit,  a  target  for  a 


'monarch's  praoUoe.  He  mw  de  Gone,  tfc0 
aroh-mof  er  of  the  mieohief  dneeiid  from  his 
i2««<ner  .and  oeoUy  wipe  the  visage  of  the  slaogh* 
tered  CoUgipi,  with  hie  own  kerehief,  to  aeoei- 
tain  the  identity  of  the  lifeleM  clay.  He  eaw  a 
band  ol  little  ehildren,  dragging  an  infant  Uag« 
uenot  along,  laughing  and  crowing  at  its  youth- 
ful executioners,  to  plunge  the  cra«Ued  babe  is 
the  dark  eddies  of  the  Seine.  He  felt  that  he 
eottld  endure  this  no  ]onger,--he  fislt  that  he 
must  proclaim  his  hatred  and  abhorrenoe,  or  ox* 
pire  in  the  effort  of  repressing  them ;  and  all 
that  he  now  desired,  was  an  opportunity  of  dj^ 
ing  with  eclat,  and  involving  in  his  own  destme* 
tion  the  author  of  so  many  honors.  At  the  ve* 
ry  moment  when  these  fi^ry  thonghts  wen  work* 
ng  in  his  brain,  an  objeot  met  his  eye,  whieh 
by  recalling  assoeiations  of  a  tame  and  place  fiv 
distant,  roused  him  atonee  to  open  fory. 

A  mother  bearing  a  lifeless  child  along,  hope- 
lessly and  irretriev  ably  frantic !  Regardleasoif 
the  wounds  which  had  been  inflicted  en  her 
tender  frame,  fearless  of  the  pursLers,  who 
hunted  her  with  brandished  blades .tlie  dandled 
the  clay -cold  body  in  the  air,  or  hushed  it  in 
her  bleeding  boeom,  humming  wild  fragments, 
which  her  memory  yet  retair^d,  from  melodies 
of  happier  days.  At  once  liie  snew'storm  on 
the  banks  of  the  Bake,  hip.  own  beloved  bride, 
frenzied  and  perishing  beside  the  first-bom 
pledge  ef  her  aflsctions,  rushed  ibstantaneonsly 
upon  his  mind.  'Accursed  butchers,  hold,*  h« 
shoutpd  is  a  voiee  ef  thunder,  and,  ere  they 
could  obey  his  bidding,  the  foremost  fell,  |.re- 
cipitated  by  tbe  swiftness  of  his  previous  mo- 
tion, ten  feet  in  front  oi  his  intended  vietim  ;  s 
second,  and  a  third  staggered  away  from  his 
tremendous  blows,  mortally  wounded,  while  the 
rest«  struck  with  astonishment  at  eeingsns, 
whom  th  ey,  till  now,  nad  toiiowed  ra  aehaas- 
pion  in  their  cause,  stand  forth  is  the  uefi»noe 
of  a  preeeribed  heretic,  fan  Itered  asd  skulked 
aside  like  sated  hosnds.  fire  he  had  time  to 
reflfctonthe  oonsequeneee  oft  his  rashseas,a 
well-remembered  voice  thrilled  in  his  ear, 
*C*<sC  hti.*  No  more  was  spoken  ;  but  In  that 
brief  sentence,  he  had  heard  and  recognised 
his  doom.  Turning  towards  the  palace  front, 
he  marked  the  form  of  Catharine,  leaning  from 
the  window ;  and  pointing,  in  all  the  eagerness 
of  hatred,  her  extended  arm  to  his  own  person ; 
behind  her,  he  could  just  distinguish  the  sallow 
features  of  the  king  reaching  his  hasd  to  grssp 
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tte  tattohtoek  whiok  «  eoartlei  loaded  at  hifl  «DeyU  that  thou  art;  exult  !n  thme  impunity  ! 
elbow,  «lthalldw/  nattered  the  vndaunled  No  Hamilton  hath  ever  harmed  a  wjman! 
Scot,  «but  anavenged  neter/    A  petronel  was    The  carbine  waa  discharged,  but  no  motion  of 


in  hit  hand,  the  mnzle  bore  fallj  on  the  majes- 
tSc  figure  of  the  queen,  his  finger  pressed  the 
trigger ;  he  patlsed  ;  rtood  Iik6  a  statue  carved 
in  marble,  his  Weapon  Mill  directed  to  the 
ma. a,  and  that  fliluon  glauee,  which  never  yet 
had  missed  its  aim,  fizpd  steadfastly  upon  its 
•^^  ^tXX  He  «aw  the  earbine  of  the  tyrant  rise 
dowly  to  its  level,  yet  he  fired  not !    The  per. 


the  dcot  showed  what  had  been  the  event , 
The  brow  was  still  serene,  the  arm  extended! 
and  the  eyeball  calm  as  ever.  The  hand  rose 
higher,  till  the  pistol  pointed  perpendicularly 
upwards ;  the  report  rang  clearly  into  the  air  ; 
and  as  the  echoes  passed  away,  the  gallant  bat 
misguided  soldier  lay  a  corpse  upon  the  bloody 
pavement,  cot  off  himself,  as  he  had  slain  the 
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■on  of  Charles  was  screened  by  the  intervention    oppressor,  by  the  bullet  of  a  concealed  assassin 
of  bis  mother's  braa*t.    *Devil!»  he  shouted.    Such  are  the  waysof  frovidenoe 


COMPORT  FOR  SUCH  AS  MOURN  THE  DEATH  OF  LITTLE  CHILDREN. 

^  /jtntnrcil  0tnnoit. 

BY  REV.   JOHN  PIBRPDNT. 
ISAIAH  xlix.  St.— -I  have  lo«t  say  ehiMfen,  and  am  desolate. 


In  a  eommunity  like  that  of  which  we  form 
1  part,  Consisting  of  a  crowded  populati'>u  that 
hss  been  drawn  together  by  the  hopes,  ei  driv- 
en together  by  the  disappointments  and  wants 
that  wait  on  commercial  enterprise,  the  death 
of  an  individual  becomes  so  oommon  an  event, 
that  it  excites  little  attention,  and  makes  but  a 
•light  impression  beyond  the  narrow  circle  of 
relatives  and  friends.  To  the  individual  vic- 
tim, indeed,  whom  Death  has  marked  as  his 
own,  and  who  sees  and  feels  that  the  king  of 
terrors  is  ad? anciug  upon  him,  with  a  fixedness 
of  purpose  ^vhlch  human  power  cannot  with- 
stand, nor  human  skiI4  evade,  death  appears  not 
the  less  dieadful,  becauee  he  has  been  so  fre- 
foently  seen,  withdrawing  one  after  another^ 
from  the  crowd  that  is  moving  on  with  hiin  to 
the  dark  and  silent  house.  For,  though  Death 
may  be  seen,  doing  his  work  with  others,  so 
often  as  to  be  seen  at  last  with  little  emotion  ; 
he  ean  be  fo  It,  as  oertainly  approaching,  and  as 
ha? ing  actnaUy  taken  hold  of  eaoh  one  of  us, 
but  once.  The  very  bosom,  whieh  the  odd 
hand  iouehes,  feels  its  chill  as  deeply  and  as 
dieadfolly  as  if  it  had  never  been  seen  hefore, 
laying  its  marble  weight  npen  the  beseoM  ef 
ethers.  While  only  oneftlls,  here  and  thete^in 
a  throng,  the  great  msse  is  bat  little  nibeted  by 
ifcegfadwa  ehtfige  wUeli«iiie  enddealiiav 


silently  producing,  in  the  individuals  that  com- 
pose it. 

When  tiie  angels  of  death  go  up  sgainst  the 
high  places  of  society,  and  leave  those  eminen- 
ces desolate,  where  its  servants  and  benefaetora 
have  stood,  then,  indeed,  a  general  sentiment 
of  bereavement  and  sorrow  pervades  the  whole 
eommunity,  and  the  voice  o{  admonition,  as  it 
comes  forth  from  the  tomb,  Is  heard  throughout 
a  larger  eirole:^the  loss  m  hich  the  public  sue* 
tains  is  felt  and  recognized  by  the  public ;  and 
the  surviving  kindred  of  the  distinguished  dead, 
perhaps,  find  some  alleviation  oi  their  sorrows,  in 
the  sympathy  whiph  the  public  feels.-'  The  at- 
tention of  religiAus  assemblies,  from  the  midet 
of  which  the  great  have  Ihllen,  is  directed  to 
their  fall.  Their  virtues  are  commemorated — 
their  course  in  life  ia  traeed — their  characters 
tfcetched, — would  that  we  oould  say  that  this  is 
always  done  in  the  simplicity  and  fearlessness 
of  truth  ! — aod  their  conduct  is  held  up  as  a 
model  for  the  imitation  of  all  who  are  emulous 
of  greatness,  and  whose  high  ambition  it  is  to 
die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  to  leave  their 
nssne,  a  rich  legacy  to  those  whom  they  love. 
And  it  ia  proper  that  this  should  be  so.  It  is  in 
our  nature  to  look  upwards,  and  to  haTO  our 
regards  fixed  upon  thoee  wlio  are  above  ut  in 
their  sutlons  and  their  attAinmenta;  and  when 
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f uch  fall  ttr»y»  io  tb&t  their  infloAnee  can  be  hoeband   areatUie  door,  and  ahall  cafty  tfaM 

ao  lenger  felt  iu  the  direct  and  warm  preaenoe  out'    And  the  ni>pitying  angel  of  death,  after 

of  the  living  and  aetive  spirit,  it  is  salutary  and  he  had  once  darkened  this  dvvelling  returned 

proper  to  listen  to  the  Toioe  that  isaues  from  with  the  same  fearful  message  to  these  parents, 

their  tombs,  were  it  for  no  other  end  than  to  Behold  the  ieet  of  them  that  have  buried  one 

learn,  that  no  combination  of  talents  or  Tirtoea  of  yoor  children,    your  first  bom,  are  at  the! 

can  redeem  their  possessor  from  the  power  of  doer,  and  sh&ll  carry  out  another,  and  another. 

the  grave.    But  when  Death,  in  what  may  be  And  now  they  axe  all  three  lying  atill  and  axe 

called  his  ordinary  walks,  enters  the  dwellings  quiet.  They  sleep  and  are  at  rest, 
that  are  filled  by  those  who  make  up  the  great       jg  not  an  event  like  this,  so  fuM  of  deep  and 

mass  of  the  community,  and  takes  out  his  vie-  melancholy  interest,  full  also  of  instruction— of 

tims  according  to  the  measure  of  his  ordinary  tdmonition — of  consolation, 
claims,  though  in  each  particular  case,  the  vie-        I.  In  the  first  place,  this  bereavement  is  inll 

im  is  exemplary,  and  interesting,  and  worthy  of  instruction.     To  the  parents  it  is  caleulated 

of  the  respeet  that  he  enjoys  abroad,  and  of  the  tegive  alnowledge  of  themselves.  The  strength 

■flfections  that  cluater  around  him  at  home,  still,  of  parental  affection  is  eften  unknown,  even  to 


m  a  crowded  city,  and  amid  the  scenes  of  ca- 
lamity and  distress  that  so  oflen  come  befoie  as, 
the  attempt  would  be  vain  to  call  aloud  for  a 
very  lively  sympathy,  in  the  eorrovrs  of  the 
survivors,  or  to  awaken  a  very  atrict  attention 
to  the  teachings  of  death,  however  solemnly  his 
message  is  usually  delivered.  His  admonitions 
leee  their  effect  in  the  very  frequency  of  their 
repetition :  as  an  agonizing  pain  may  be  borne 
^  «t  is  almost  forgotten ;  or  as  he  whose  home 
is  by  the  thundering  eataract,  falls  asleep  on  the 
precipice  that  overhangs  it. 

But  there  are  cases  in  which  Death,  even 
while  going  his  round  among  the  unambitious 
abodes  of  domestic  afiection,  seems  to  have  bro- 
ken loose  fiK>m  the  restraints  that  ordinarily  limit 
his  ravages,  and  to  cut  down  one  object  of  love 
after  another  with  such  an  unsparing  hand  as 
to  make  inattention  to  his  dreadful  work  almost 
unpardonable,  in  those  who  are  connected  with 
the  desolated  family,  by  the  relations  of  the  chruh 
tian  church,  and  who  are  assoeiated  with  the 
» mourners  as  fellow  worahipers.  And  if  a  case 
ever  occurs  in  which  a  private  grief  calls  for 
public  sympathy,  and  in  which  the  death  of 
those  who  have  acted  no  distinguished  part  upon 
the  stage  of  life  may  be  justly  regarded  as  a  sub- 


parenta,  while  their  children  are  in  health,  and 
while  they  claim  only  4he  ordinary  measure  of 
watchfulness  and  care.  While  we  are  engaged 
in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  our  several  vo- 
cations, we  are  apt  to  consider  the  interest  we 
feel  in  those  duties  as  nothing  less  than  the  de- 
votion with  which  we  ought  to  meetthem.  We 
are  apt  to  flatter  ourselves  that  our  labors  are 
directed  to  the  general  benefit,  that  they  are  ta 
be  felt  and  blest  in  a  wide  circle, — «nd  we  for- 
get, till  we  really  disbelieve  that,  however  regu- 
larly and  faithfully  our  hands  may  move  over 
the  whole  surface  of  our  duty,  the  main  spring 
of  eur  efforts  is  coiled  up  and  confined  within 
the  sacred  enclosure  of  home.  While  the  ties 
that  bind  our  children  to  our  hearts  are  drawn 
upon  only  by  the  weight  of  daily  intercourse 
and  dependence,  we  knew  not  how  strong  they 
are  ',  and  we  do  not  know  their  strength  till  they 
are  drawn  to  their  utmost  tension  by  the  fears 
that  wait  on  sickness,  and  are  at  last  broken  by 
the  merciless  hand  of  death.  And  it  is  not  till 
the  word  of  Gk>d  has  gone  forth  against  us,  as  it 
went  forth,  of  old,  against  the  king  of  Judaic 
<  Write  this  man  childless,'  that  we  find  how 
strong  a  motive  to  eiertion  is  lost  in  the  loes  of 
those  objects  to  which  our  affections  bound  nm. 


ject  of  serious  mediUtion  by  a  whole  religions    We  are  thus  brought  to  feel  and  acknowledge 
^  "^  tiiatwhatwe  had  oonsidered  our  devotion  to 


embly,  it  is  when,  in  the  circle  of  six  days — 
three  little  children  from  one  family,  the  only 
children  of  their  parents,  have  been  laid  in  the 
tomb.* 

<  Behold,'  said  Peter  to  the  wife  of  Ananias, 
*  Behold  the  feet  of  them  which  have  buried  thy 

•  ThedmeeMldrtttofMir.  J-CaUdM  of  Me  dhoider»  dM 

wituBt  neu  me  BiMitioiied  j  Um  MtfH  ifw  Urn  than  nx 

US  Myo«BgMiaM«t«roy«pioMl 


onr  duties  in  the  ahJBtnet,and  to  the  generali  nter* 
eats  of  the  oommnnityiand  to  the  good  nf  the  w>erld 
at  large,  was,  in  truth,  little  aaore  than  eur  at- 
tachment to  our  ebildren.  We  are  thus  brongki 
ao  knowledge  which  is  valuable  to  ns,  and  which 
nothii^  hot  the  breaking  np  of  onr  family  attaeh* 
ments  eonld  give  i|a ;  and  are,  moreover^  drireit 
by  the  very  48aQkli«A  ef  oer  hmm§^  In  loc^ 
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mom  wiMj  dbroad  vpon  Moit^^to  epnaeotour- 
ielves  with  objects  that  «re  more  remote^  and 
Id  enltiTate  in  oar  hearts  the  sentiment  of  a  near- 
er relation  toodt  kind^  and  to  look  upon  the 
whole  hnman  race  as  a  fiimily  of  which  the 
Head  and  Father  is  God. 

It  is  in  seasons  of  nncommon  aiffiiction  and 
bereavement,  also,  that  we  are  taught  the  de- 
gree and  extent  of  our  submission  to  the  will  of 
QoAm  When  nothing  has  eoetirred  in  respect  to 
Hiose  who  are  near  and  interesting  to  us,  to 
thwart  our  purposes,  to  darkeu  our  prospects,  or 
lo  overthrow  our  expectations,  we  may  flatter 
ovieelves  that  we  cordiallj  and  religiously  ac- 
^icsee  in  all  the  appoiotmentsof  that  Being  to 
whom  belongs  the  disposal  of  all  events.  His 
appointments  have  always  harmonized  with  oar 
hap—  and  fhlfilled  them.  •  Thy  will  be  done* 
has  been  the  constant  oiSerlng  of  <>ur  hearts;  for 
the  doing  of  his  will  wa$  but  the  doing  of  our  own. 
And  thus  onr  veiy  prosperity  may  have  deloded 
leinto  the  belief,  that  in  all  things  we  were  rea- 
dy to  bow,  with  gratitude  and  faitti,  to  the  sov- 
ereigB  decrees  of  the  Moot  High.  Bat  when 
ene  obfcot  of  affection  after  another' is  taken 
away, — and  one  budding  hope  after  another  is 
nipped  by  the  frosts  of  death,  till  at  last  paren* 
tel  love  can  dasp  to  a  father's  or  a  mother's  bo- 
sem  nothing  ^ut  the  pale  visions  of  buried  ehil 
dien,  which  swim  before  the  eyes  in  unquiet 
sleep— then  it  is  that  wo  may  know,  if  we  will 
then  eek  cor  hearts,  whether  the  petition  *thy 
will  be  done'  goes  op  to  God  from  them  in  the 
sinoerity  and  warmta  of  filial  resignation. 
•  And  it  is  in  times  of  great  domeetic  affltcCien, 
sr  when  we  see  the  hopes  and  the  houses  of 
friends  and  neighbors  made  desolate  by  the  most 
txtnesdinnry  ravages  of  death,  that  we  may  all 
earn  the  uncertainty  of  this  world's  enjoy. 
Bents— even  of  the  purest  and  best  of  them* 
WhcA  the  beet  hopes  of  our  nature  are  blasted, 
althongh  they  are  connected  with  >outh  and  qp^ 
nocence,  and  the  undying  affections  which  the 
author  of  our  nature  has,  with  his  own  band» 
planlad  and  made  to  uke  root  so  deeply  in  U — 
when  the  ereatnreeef  almighty  wisdom  snd  love, 
— creatnres  that  bear  the  image  of  the  Infinite 
spirit  of  purity— creatures  that  are  wai^  with 
Bb,  and  bonnding  artund  us  in  their  oheeclol 
■ess,  and  arrayed  in  their  beauty,  and  spark 
fing  with  the  earlj  beamsof  intelligence,  are 
leached  by  the  hand  that  is  nnseen,  and  iqsne4 


to  dnstand  ashes  while,  the  toaes  oi  their  sweet 
toices  have  not  yet  died  upon  onr  ears,  w  hat 
is  there  belonging  to  Barth  on  which  we  may 
calculate  as  a  source  of  enduring  and  constant 
enjoyment?  If  the  freshest  aad  firmest  of  our 
hopes  are  thus  without  foundations,  what  is 
thete,  belonging  to  earth  alone,  that  is  not  *  built 
on  stubble! '  And,  if  the  most  solid  hopes  of  this 
work!  are  rottenness,  and  if  evenU,  like  the 
mournful  one  under  centideration  teach  us  that 
they  are  so,  they  may  be,  and  they  should  be  the 
means  of  inducing  us  to  form  relations  and  at- 
tach hspes  to  another  world,  which  cannot  be 
dissolved. 

II.  But  the  hand  of  death,  when  stretched 
out  80  fearfully  and  so  frequently  towards  one 
dwelling,  is  extended  for  our  admonition. 

The  child  that  is  to^enhold  of  by  the  hand  of 
death  is  withdrawn  beyond  the  reach  of  onr  in- 
structions, beyond  the  influence  of  our  example. 
While  the  young  spirit  was  with  us,  were  we 
faithful  to  answer  its  claims  upon  us  ?  Was  our 
direct  influence  salutary^onducive  to  its  im- 
provement— ^favorable  to  its  salvation.^  Was 
our  example  such  as  to  make  virtue  and  piety 
appear  venerable  and  attractive  by  seeing  them 
associated  with  the  parental  character,  and 
made  influential  by  parental  authority  ?  Was  it 
guarded,  so  far  as  a  parent's  counsels,  example, 
and  influence  could  guard  it  trom  the  pollutions 
of  sin?  If  our  own  hearts  give  a  negative  to 
these  questions  do  they  not  loudly  admonish  us 
to  be  more  faithful  to  survi? mg  children,  and 
more  watehful  over  them,  and  more  devoted  to 
their  immortal  interests?  But  if  death  has  ta- 
ken them  all,  so  that  our  resolutions  of  greater 
fidelity  for  the  future  have  no  object  to  which 
they  can  be  directed,  what  bitterness  must  the 
wringing  hand  of  conscience  infuse  into  the  cup 
o^  sorrow !  Ought  not,  then,  the  bare  peesfbiltty 
that  death,  when  he  does  visit  our  dwelling, 
may  not  leave  it  till  he  has  left  asalowe  in  It, 
to  awaken  us  from  eveiy  ^Irewm  of  security  in 
which  we  may  be  passing  our  years«  and  mahw- 
us  break  the  bonds  thai  lassitodey  or  habitual  un«> 
nnlkithfalness  has  been  drawing  closer  and 
closer  around  us,  and  give  ovnelvee  up^ 
for  the  tame  to  come*  in  a  religions  devetioa  to 
COY  duties  aa  parento,  who  feel  that  ear  children, 
maj  soon  go  i^^  give  an  account  of  us  to  God, 
and  that  wh .  hec  they  go  before  us  or  net,  W4ii 
must  soon  go  to  his  judgement  seal  to  xendec 
hi«n  aa  jtccooot  pf  oarselves  ? 
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To  tb«  yoiliif,eipe6iaHj,the  deMlationi  whieb 
death  luif  wrought  in  one  family  of  little  chil- 
dren, (who  only  a  few  days  ago  were  af  young 
ae  themselves,  and  most  of  tliem  even  too  young 
to  come  to  the  Cbureh  for  Instruction  and  wor* 
ship,)  are  particularly  full  of  admonitien.  A 
whole  family  of  yonug  children  who  were  very 
lately  as  full  of  lile  and  hope  as  any  who  now 
hear  me,  hare  in  a  few  days  been  all  taken  out 
of  their  parents*  arms,  and  laid  in  the  grave. — 
Let  little  children  be  admonished  by  this  event 
that  their  youlh,  their  innocence,  and  their  hopes 
are  ao  security  against  death.  Let  them  be  ad- 
monished, while  ttiej  yet  lire  and  enjoy  health 
to  be  diligent  in  learning  at  school,  and  obedi- 
ent to  their  parents  at  home,  and  silent  and  at- 
tentire  at  cburoh : — and  frequently  to  repeat 
their  little  prayers  both  when  they  lie  down  and 
when  they  rise  up,  and  constantly  to  meditate 
upon  the  Maker  of  every  thing  beautiful  thaty 
they  see,  and  the  Giver  of  all  good  things  that 
they  enjoy ; — and  never  to  forget  that  He  sees 
them  wherever  they  are,  and  kuows  everything 
^hat  they  are  doing  by  night  or  by  day  ;  and  that 
they,  like  these  other  little  ones,  may  die  while 
they  are  very  young  and  thus  be  cut  off  from 
all  opportunity  to  amend  the  wrong  they  may 
have  dene,  and  to  secure  the  eternal  favor  of 
Crod,  by  their  innocence  and  obedience. 

III.  In  the  death  of  young  children  there  is 
consoltLtuni.  He,  who  ence  took  little  ones  into 
his  arms  and  blessed  them,  assured  us  that  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  He  told  these 
who  were  inquiring  of  him  who  should  be  the 
greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  it  was 
he  who  should  humble  himself  and  become  like 
a  little  child,  that  he  had  taken  and  set  in  the 
midst  of  them.  And  the  little  ehildren  that 
have  been  taken  from  the  midst  of  us  are  equal- 
ly the  emblems  of  that  kingdom  where  all  are 
inneoent  and  of  a  lowly  mind. 

'J  o  those  of  us  who  are  called  to  resign  eur 
ehildren  to  an  early  grave,  consolation  springs 
up  from  our  knowUd^e^  and  from  ova  faith  ;— 
firom  what  we  know  oi  them,  and  from  what  we 
believe  eonoeming  God  and  futurity. 

Conoerning  them  we  know  that  they  have 
escaped,  and  t^fdy  eseaped,  the  painful  and 
often  the  toe  powerful  trials  that  wait  upon  the 
Irving.  They  can  feel  no  more  pain,  and  are  in 
no  danger  of  shewing  impatience  under  it. — 
They  are  sure  not  to  murmur  at  Ae  ebastiee- 


ments  of  the  Lord,  for  they  4re  to  be  no  A6te 
chastised.  They  ean  not  be  seduced  into  the 
scenes  of  Vice,  for  they  are  withdrawn  fronl 
the  reach  of  hef  seductions.  Neither  the  love 
of  pleasure,  nor  the  thirst  for  gold  ?hidl  break 
pown  the  barriers  that  parental  love  has  raised 
up  around  them  in  the  moral  principles  that  have 
been  implanted  in  a  good  education.  We  know 
that,  when  the  cold  blasU  of  winter  go  over  their 
narrrow  bed,  they  are  where  the  storm  cannot 
reach  them  We  know  that  their  hearts  shall 
never  be  broken  with  grief;  that  their  aosoms 
shaJl  never  be  agonized  by  remorse;  and  that 
their  spirits  shall  not  'Oonsuine  away  in  the 
heart-siekness  of  hope  deferre<l.  We  feel,  fot 
we  know,  that  they  are  Uken  away  from  the 
evil  to  come— from  the  temptations  that  might 
be  too  strong  for  their  virtue,  and  from  the  suf- 
ferings  which  might  be  greater  than  they  could 
bear :  and  ia  respect  to  ihe  exemption  which 
they  enjoy  from  all  the  ills  of  life,  it  is  in  the 
deep  conviction  of  eur  souls  that  we  say, 
t^"  bappier  ihey,  eseaped  to  eadless  rest, 
Thae  we  who  yet  snrvive  to  wake  and  weep.' 
And  in  even  the  total  desolation  of  parental 
affection  and  earthly  hope,  there  is  living  con- 
eolation  in  our  christian /ot'^A.  We  believe  that 
their  young  spiriU  are  still  in  the  hand  of  the 
Father  of  spirits;— that  he  loves  them  notion 
than  he  always  loved  them ;  and  that  if  we^  be- 
ing  evil,  knew  how  to  give  them  good  gifts  whiie 
they  were  with  us,  their  heavenly  Father  wiU 
much  more  give  them  the  rich  endowments  of 
his  holy  spirit.  We  believe  that  they  are  re- 
moved  to  another  province  of  their  Father's  em- 
pire, and  that,  there,  other  sources  of  knowl- 
edge and  enjoyment  are  open  before  them.  Ww 
believe  that  Death,  which  to  them  and  to  us  ap- 
peared so  terrible  and  so  unpitying  while  he 
was  dragging  the  reluctant  spirit  from  her  tah- 
ernaele  of  clay,  is  now  regarded  by  them  as  one 
of  the  kindest  powers  in  all  the  ministry  of 
heaven; — as  that  power  that  gently  released 
them  from  a  painful  and  perilous  alliance  with 
the  dust,  with  aH  its  frailties  and  passions,  and 
introduced  them  to  higher  and  holier  assooinr 
tions ;  and  that  now  it  is  a  matter  of  holy  re- 
joicing and  of  perpetual  gratitude,  that  they 
^re  Uius  early  removed  from  the  world,  upon 
which  they  were  oast,  in  the  infancy  of  their  be- 

Thus  may  we  derive  instruction,  admonition, 
and  consolation,  fk-om  the  desolations  of  death 
when  he  has  fallen  upon  children  and  forgotten 
to  spare.  May  the  voice  of  God  which  is  speak- 
ing firom  these  children's  graves  be  heard  by 
pareits  and  by  ehildren.  It  says  *•  Be  ye  also 
TRtidy  — ready  to  give  up  your  children, — ready 
to  go  yourselves.  It  says,  to  each  Be  thou  faith- 
ful unto  death,  and  1  will  give  thee  a  crown  of 
life.  It  says  of  the  little  ones  who  are  gone 
*  Tbeue  are  they  which  were  not  defiled — these 
are  they  which  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever 
he  geeth.' 
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The  reader  will  fee  that  we  hare  in  eome  degree  ehaB|red,  and,  we  think,  improved  the  atjle  of 
mt  Mafazia*.  It  now  embraces,  with  the  pago  to  be  devoteS  to  Literary  Intelligence,  on  tfaue 
wrer,  five  more  pagea  than  were  contained  in  previona  nambera,  and  being  printed  on  bnt  two 
liksete,  the  poetage  ia  leaa  than  formerly.  In  the  coarse  of  the  enaoing  half  year  we  ahall  present 
•veral  embelliahmenta,  and  no  efforts  will  be  omitted  to  sender  it  the  beet,  ae  well  as  the  eheapeat 
Amerieaa. 
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Amwag  tbe  rortkeominf  works,  we  notice  that  Mr. 
John  Keese  of  New  York,  will  bring  out  a  second  vol- 
ameor' llie  Poets  of  America,  ilia. trated  bj  one  of 
her  Painters/  Althoogh  the  Annuals  tUs  year  are  to 
be  unusually  expensive  and  beautilul,  we  aie  confident 
that  this  will  be  the  most  elegant  gift  book  ef  the  sea- 
•01.  Mr.  Keese  is  a  genlleman  of  the  finest  taste,and 
he  has  devoted  much  time  and  care  to  the  preparation 
of  this  work.  The  Ulustratiotts,  of  which  we  have  seen 
sereral  specimens,  are  by  Mr.  Croome,  and  are  eren 
better  than  those  ef  Chapman,  in  the  first  volume 
which  Mr.  Keese  prepared. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  this  city,  will  publish  'The  Token, 
for  1842,'  in  a  very  beautiful  style.  It  will  contain 
articles  by  C.  F.  Heffman,  Alfrd  B.  Street,  J.  T. 
FieMs,  8.  G.  Goodrich,  Mrs.  Embury,  Miss  Gould, 
and  many  other  distinguished  writers,  and  be  very 
riehly  embellished.  <The  Token,'  edited  by  Miss 
Leslie,  will  be  prepared  in  a  more  expensive  manner 
than  hitherto,  and  will  likewise  contain  contributions 
from  very  popular  writers.  Another  annual  is  an- 
Bounced  by  Messrs.  Appleton,  of  New  York,  to  be 
ealled' The  Rose.' 

Wiley  &,  Putnam,  of  New  York,  will  publish  in  a 
few  weeks, 'The  Lifeof  Red  Jacket/  by  Col.  Stone, 
and  Colonel  Trumbull's  Autobiography  (nd  Remin- 
iscences of  his  own  times.  These  works  will  both  be 
very  valuable. 

Messrs.  J.  d&  H.  Langley  of  New  Yoik,  are  preparing 
for  early  publication,  a  new  work  on  Democracy, 
which  has  just  appeared  at  Paris,  and  seems  alrMdy 
to  be  exciting  considerable  attention  there ;  it  is  said 
to  be  designed  as  a  Sequel  to  the  admirable  volumes 
ef  De  Tocquevillei  It  is  entided,  'The  Demo- 
cratic Princfple  which  Gh>vems  the  American  Union, 
and  ite  Applicability  to  other  States,  by  G.  T.  Possin,' 
and  will  he  translated  by  M«jor  Davesae,  late  Charge 
d' Affaires  at  Naples.  l*he  same  publishers  also  an- 
Bounee— The  Miscellaneous  writings  of  Hazlitt,witha 
Biographical  sketch,  by  Sir  E.  L.  Bdwer,  with  Addi- 
tions by  Sargent  Talfourd ;  Dr.  Alexander  Walker's 
new  book,  Physiognomy  founded  onPh3sielogy,and 
applied  to  various  Countries,  Professions,  and  IndividJ 
nab;  The  Minor  Poets  of  England,  comprising  the 
best  Works  of  Leigh  Hunt,  T.  K.  Hervey,  George 
Croly,  Alfred  Tennyson,  Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed, 
D.  Moir,  Ebeneser  Elliott,  B.  Simmons,  Thomas  BUI- 
ler,  Bryan  Waller  Proctor,  Charles  Swain,  William 
Motherwell,  Mrs.  Norton,  Elixa  Cook,  and  ethers, 
edited  by  Rafus  W.  Griswold,  1  vol.,.  8vo.;  Graphic 
Sketches  of  the  Aborigines  of  America  3  Robin  Hood 
and  bis  Merry  Foresters,  by  Stephen  Percy ;  and,  A 
Report  in  fhvor  of  the  Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment 
made  to  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  April  14, 184! , 
by  John  L.  CSuIlivan,  Esq. 

Carey  &  Hart,  of  Philadelphia,  have  in  press  the 
fbDowing  works :  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America* 


edited  by  Rufus  W.  'Griswold,  in  one  splendid  royai 
octavo  volume;  Napier's  History  of  the  Peninsular 
War;  Theeomplete  works  of  Lord  Bacon,  edited  bjr 
Basil  Montague,  with  a  Life  by  the  EdKor ;  Bunok's 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  printed  from  the  15th  Cditiea. 
The  Prose  Writings  of  Professor  (Jao.)  Wilson,  of 
Edinburg;  The  Life  of  Napoleon,  by  M.  A.  Thiers, 
uniform  widi  their  new  edition  of  his  *  French  Revohi- 
tion;  The  Works  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith;  Leigh 
Hunt's  Miscellanies ;  Select  Writings  of  Lord  Jeffireyi 
Memoirs  ofthe  Duchess  of  St.  Albaas,by  Mrs.  C.  B, 
Wilson;  MiseeUanies,  by  T.  Noon  TaUburd,  Esq., 
author  of  Ion,&c. 

Little  iL  Brown,  ot  Boston,  have  in  Press, '  The  Tbe. 
ory  of  Storms,'  la  oae  octavo  volume,  by  Profosaor 
Espy.  The  author  has  devoted  many  years  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  this  subject,  and  has  fortified  his  doeiriae 
by  a  vast  body  of  facts  which  will  be  detailed  in  the 
present  work  in  so  simple  a  manner,  we  onderstandy  as 
to  be  intelligible  without  much  previous  mathemaiicstl 
knowledge.  The  same  publishers  announce  a  Goa- 
tmuation  ofthe  History  of  tbe  United  States,  by  George 
BaaerofL  The  three  volumes  already  publisbed  com- 
plete the  History  of  the  Colonisation.  This  secosid 
part  ofBancroft's.History  will  contain  the  History  of 
^he  American  Revolution.  This  division  of  the  work, 
is,  we  are  informed,  in  a  state  of  forwardness. 

Lea  6l  Blaachard,  of  Philadelphia,  announce  *— 
Shetches  ofthe  Literary  and  Eminent  men  of  Italy,  Wy 
Mrs.  Shelley,  Montgomery,  and  others ;  The  Poetiesd 
works  of  Bishop  Heber,  complete  in  one  handsoaae  vol-  • 
ume;  The  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  writings  of  Sir 
Edward  LyttonBulwer;  The  Blind  Heart,  a  Tale,  by 
Simms,  author  of  The  Kinsman,  &c. ;  Beauehaaape 
the  Kentucky  Tragedy,  by  the  author  of  Riehard  Hor- 
dis;  De  Clifford,  a  Novel,  by  Mr.  Ward,  author  of 
Tremaine;  The  Principles  and  Practjce  of  MedicisM 
by  Professor  Dunglison;  Tbe  Letters  of  Sir  Horaea 
Walpole,  a  new  edition,  containing  many  letters  not 
before  pubHshed,  in  four  large  volumes,  &e. 

Mr.  Cooper  sometime  commenced  a  new  nowel 
The  Deer  Slayer,  is  now  out  of  hUt  hands,  and  will  be 
leady  early  in  August-^the  time  of  the  story  is  fbor 
days — the  scene  on  Otsego  Lahe— Natty  Bumps  and 
Chingaehfook  are  prominent  characters  in  their  estf^y 
days.  We  shall  have  a  chapter  in  advance  of  pibKca- 
tion.  The  new  and  complete  eitition  of  Walpole^* 
Letters  will  he  out  in  October— it  contains  nankervos 
letten  not  before  published,  and  will  make  4  large  octa- 
vo volumes  like  Bolingbroke.  Simms  has  a  new  tale 
in  Press,  *  Tbe  Blind  Heart'— it  is  written  more  in  the 
style  ot  Martin  Faber  than  of  any  other  of  his  novels — 
it  will  be  out  in  September.  Beauehampe,  the  Kesh- 
tucky  Tragedy,  is  in  press,  and  will  be  out  in  October. 
Hoffmrn  b  busily  engaged  upon  his  new  novel,  '  Tbe 
RedSpurofRamapo — it  will  go  to  press  in  August, 
and  be  out  in  September  or  October. 
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THE  POETRY  OF  CHARLES  FENNO  HOFFMAN. 
Sitting  (iToUectictu 


We  oiTE  in  this  nnnber  of  the  Semi- Monthly  Ma- 
gKiaea  second  eo11«etion  of  (he  Po«nif  orGsAKi:.E8 
FsRHo  Homkn,  the  author  ef  *  Wild  Seenes  ia  the 
Forest  and  the  Prairie^'  « A  Winter  in  the  West/ 
'  Grejtlaer,'  etc.  This  accomplished  writer,  though 
he  has  prodaced  nany  of  the  fiaest  lyrical  pieces  in 
the  English  language,  is  but  little  known  as  a  poets 
and  the  ceHection  of  his  effusions  which  we  gave  lo  a 
pienotts  number  of  the  Magazine,  was  the  first  that 
kad  beea  pristed.  The  general  praise  which  that  com* 
pilatioa  elicited  firon  contemporary  gazettes,  and  many 
letters  from  correspondents  soliciting  (he  preseatatioa 
of  odier  poems  from  the  same  pen,  induced  us  to  glean 
the  old  files  ia  'our  office  for  every  thing  bearing  his 
une  or  aamiyBBOBs  stgnatttres,  and  the  result  is  the 
Mbwing  collection,  which  includes,  we  infer  from  the 
dues  of  semeof  thejottmalsia  which  they  originally 
■ppeaied,  a  number  of  pieces  written  daring  Mr.  Hoff"- 
nia's  schod-boy  days,  and  probably  now  forgotten, 
even  by  hiMself.  Tbese  poems  need  no  apology  ia 
their  own  behalf  3  but  being  printed  without  the  au- 
thor's privity  or  consent,  we  have  deemed  it  only  jus- 
tice to  make  the  above  statements  respecting  the  time 
ol  their  production,  etc.  lest  they  should  all  be  looked 
■poB  as  residts  of  the  poet's  matured  fancy  and  jud- 
faeni. 

The  songs  and  other  poems  of  Mr.  Hoffman  which 
we  have  previously  pubiistted,  with  those  which  follow, 
vonid  make  a  duodecimo  volume  of  some  two  handled 
poges,  of  which  any  writer  might  well  be  vain.  We 
hope  the  poet  will  prepare  a  more  perteet  collection 
of  them,  than  this  of  ours,  for  the  press.  By  so  doing 
hswoeld  add  to  his  own  and  to  the  country's  good  re- 
petalioii. 

THE  THAW-KlSa'S  VISIT  TO  VIW-TORK. 

He  comes  oa  the  wings  of  the  warm  south-wesi 

Ii  the  saffron  hues  of  the  sunbeam  drest, 

And  lingers  a^rhile  on  the  placid  bay, 

As  the  ice-cakes  languidly  steal  away, 

To  driok  these  gems  which  the  wave  torns  up, 

Like  Egyptian  pearls  in  the  Roman's  cap. 


Then  hies  to  the  wharves,  where  the  hawser  binds 

The  impatient  ship  from  the  wistful  wihds. 

And  slackens  each  rope  till  it  hangs  from  on  hicfa. 

Less  firmly  pencilled  against  the  *ky  : 

And  sports  in  ihestifieiied  canvas  there 

Till  its  folds  float  out  in  the  wooing  air; 


Then  leaves  these  queilen  of  oeeaa's'pnde 
To  swing  from  the  pier  on  the  lazy  tide. 

He  reaches  the  Battery's  grassy  bed, 

And  the  earth  smokes  out  from  beneath  his  tiead  | 

And  he  turns  him  about  to  look  wistfully  back 

On  each  charm  that  he  leaves  on  his  beautiful  track  t 

Each  islet  of  green  which  the  bright  waters  fold, 

Like  emerald  gems  from  their  bosom  rolled, 

The  sea  lust  peering  the  headlands  through, 

Where  tne  sky  is  lost  in  its  deeper  blue, 

And  the  thousand  barks  which  securely  sweep 

With  silvery  wings  round  the  land-locked  deep. 

He  loiters  awhile  on  the  springy  ground. 
To  watch  the  children  gassbol  aionnd. 
And  thinks  it  hard  that  a  toueh  hwa  him 
Cannot  make  the  aged  as  lithe  of  hmb  \ 
That  he  has  no  power  to  melt  the  rime, 
The  stubborn  frost  that  is  made  by  time; 
And  sighing,  he  leaves  the  urchins  to  play. 
And  launches  at  last  on  the  woridof  Broadwny. 

There  were  frtees  and  figures  of  heavenly  aoold, 

Of  charms  noi  yet  by  the  poet  told ; 

There  were  dancing  plumes,  there  were  mantles  gi^, 

Flowers  and  ribbons  flaunting  there, 
Such  as  ef  old  on  a  festival  day 

Th'  Idaliaa  nymphs  were  wont  to  wear. 
And  the  Thaw-king  felt  his  cheek  flash  high, 

And  his  pulses  flutter  in  every  limb. 
As  he  gazed  on  many  a  beaming  eye. 
And  many  a  form  that  flitted  by, 

Wkh  twinkling  foot  and  ankle  trim. 

And  he  practised  many  an  idle  freak, 

As  he  lounged  the  morning  through  5 
He  sprung  the  frozen  gutters  aleak. 

For  want  of  aught  else,  to  do : 
And  left  them  black  as  the  libeller's  ink. 
To  gurgle  away  to  the  sewer's  sink. 
He  sees  a  beggar  gaunt  and  grim 

Arouse  a  miser's  choler. 
And  he  lausrfas  while  he  melts  the  soul  of  hint 

To  flinf^  the  wretch  a  dollar ; 
And  he  thinks  how  small  a  heaven  'twould  take, 

For  a  world  of  seals  like  his  to  make. 
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Aad  new  mt  tlw  night  fUlii  ckill  aad  gny, 

Like  a  drtcxKnir  rain  od  a  oew-mide  Umib, 
And  hit  father  the  San  has  slunk  away. 

And  leA  him  alone  te  gat  aad  glocwiy 
The  Tbaw  king  iteals  in  a  vapor  thin, 
Threagh  the  lighted  porch  of  a  house,  wherein 
Music  and  minn  were  gavly  mingled  ^ 

And  groups  like  hues  In  one  bright  flewer, 
Daszled  the  Thaw-king  while  he  singled 

Seme  one  on  whom  to  \ty  his  power. 

He  enters  first  in  a  lady's  eyes, 

And  thrusU  at  a  dandy's  heart  ^ 
But  the  vest  that  is  made  hy  SVott,  defiea 

The  point  of  the  Thaw-king's  dart ) 
And  the  baffled  spirit  pettishly  flies 

On  a  pedant,  to  trv  his  art ; 
But  his  aim  is  equally  foiled  by  the  dust- 
*  y  lore  that  envelopes  the  man  of  must. 

Aad  next  he  tries  with  a  lover's  sighs 

To  melt  the  heart  of  a  belle ', 
Bat  around  her  waist  there's  a  stout  arm  placed. 

Which  shields  that  lady  well. 
And  that  waist !  oh !  that  waist-it  is  one  that  you  would 

Like  to  clasp  in  a  waliz,  or — wherever  you  could. 

Her  figure  was  fashioned  tall  and  slim. 
But  with  rounded  bust  and  shapely  limb  $ 

And  her  queen*  hke  step  as  she  trod  the  floor, 
And  her  look  as  she  bridled  in  beauty's  pride, 

Was  such  as  the  Tyrian  heroine  wore 
When  thp  blu&hed  alone  on  the  conscious  skora. 

The  wandering  Dardaa's  unwedded  bride. 

And  the  Thaw-king  gated  on  that  lady  bright. 
With  her  form  of  love,  and  her  looks  of  light. 
Till  his  spirits  began  to  wane } 

And  hi»  wits  were  put  to  root. 
And  entering  into  a  poet's  brain. 
He  thawed  these  verses  out : 

'They  are  mockery  all^these  skies,  these  skiea— 

Their  untroubled  depths  of  blue— 
They  are  mockery  all — those  e>es,  those  eyes, 

Which  seem  so  warm  and  true. 
Each  tranquil  star  in  the  one  tbat  lies, 
£a«h  meteor  glance  that  at  random  fliea 

The  other's  lashes  through  : 
They  are  mockeiy  aH,  these  flowers  of  spring. 

Which  her  aire  so  softly  woo— 
And  the  love  to  which  we  would  madly  cling. 

Ay !  it  is  mockery  too  j 
The  winds  arc  false  which  the  perfume  stir. 

And  the  looks  deceive  to  which  we  sue, 
And  l«>ve  but  leads  to  the  sepulchre, 

Which  flowers  spring  to  strew.' 


OH  A  LADT  WBinifO  Iff  CHURCH. 

When  tears  from  tuch  as  thee  bedew  the  cheek, 
In  scenes  like  this — 'twould  »eem  that  h«av'aly  eyes. 

Hie  und  ned  glories  ofreligioi  speak. 
And  claim  the  dew-drop  from  their  kindred  skies. 

Tis  said  that  female  saints  of  other  days, 

From  gruv'ling  guilt  could  purge  the  foulest  breast, 
And  teach  the  poor  deluded  wretch  the  ways 

That  lead  to  mansions  of  eternal  rest 

And  who  could  look  upon  thy  heavenly  face  ; 

Nor  feel  nts  breast  with  sacred  fervor  riew; 
While  every  tear  that  fell  from  thee  wonid  chase 

Each  thought  that  linked  him  to  ttiis  world  below. 

If  then  one  tear  of  thine— one  murmured  si§^h. 
Can  tune  the  heart  to  sacred  seeaes  like  this ; 

Why  doubt  the  power  tc  lure  the  soul  on  high. 
And  leaa  it  captive  ta  the  lealms  of  bkss. 


THB  BOB-o'LIHKtTV. 

Thoa  ToeaT  sprite— thou  feathered  •roobadonrf 

In  pilgrim  weeds  throtigh  many  a  dime  a  ranger. 
Com  St  thou  to  dofl*  thy  russet  suit  once  mere, 

And  play  in  foppish  tnm  the  masquiitg  strangrr  f 
Philosopberi  Jiay  teach  thy  whereabouts  and  naturae 

But,  wise,  as  all  of  u«,  perforce,  roust  think  'eas. 
The  school-boy  best  hath  flxea  thy  nommrlatore. 

And  poets,  too,  must  call  thee  Bot>  O  liiiikum : 

EUy  t  art  thou,  long  'mid  forest  glooms  benightec^ 

He  glad  to  skim  our  laughing  meadows  over— 
With  our  gav  orchards  b^re  so  much  dtligtited. 

It  makes  tnee  mosira^  thoo  airy  rover  t 
Or  are  those  buoj-ant  notes  the  pilfer'd  treasure 

Offaiiy  isles,  which  thou  hast  learnt  to  rarislr 
Of  all  the  sweetest  minstrelsy  at  pleasure, 

Aad,  Ariel  like,  again  on  men  to  lavish  f 

They  teH  sad  stories  of  thy  mad -cap  freaks; 

Wherever  o'er  the  laud  thy  pathway  ranges; 
And  even  in  a  brace  of  wandering  weeks, 

They  say,  alike  the  song  and  plumage  changea 
Here  both  are  gay }  and  when  tne  buds  put  forth. 

And  leafy  June  is  shading  rock  aad  river. 
Thou  art  unmateh'd,  blithe  waibler  of  the  North, 

When  thfeugb  the  balmy  air  thy  clear  notes  quiver. 

Jevous,  yet  tender— was  that  gosh  of  soag 

Learned  from  the  brooks,  wk*  re,  'mid  its  wild  bow-- 
ers  smiling, 
Hie  sHent  prairie  listens  all  day  long. 

The  only  captive  to  such  sweet  beguBing ; 
Or  did'st  thou,  fl.tting  through  the  verdurous  halls 

And  columu'd  aisles  of  western  gnves  s^  mphonioaa. 
Learn  from  the  tuneful  wood^,  rare  madrigals. 

To  make  our  flowering  pastures  hare  1 

Canghl'st  thou  thy  carol  from  0)ibbway  maid, 

Where,  through  the  liqtiid  field!i  of  wfld  nee  ptasUii^, 
Crushing  the  ears  fn»m  olf  the  burdened  Nade, 

Her  birch  canoe  o'»r  some  loMe  lake  is  flashing  7 
0r  did  the  re«ds  of  some  savannah  8ouih, 

I>«tain  thee  while  thy  noithera  flight  pursuing, 
Toplace  those  melodies  in  thy  sweet  mouth, 

The  spice*fed  winds  had  taught  them  in  their  wooiacf 

Unthrifty  prodigal !— is  no  thought  of  iU 

'Vhe  cadence  of  thy  roundelay  disturbing  ever  f 
Or  doth  each  pal*e  in  choiring  H^quence  suli 

Throb  on  in  mu^ic  till  at  rest  forever  ? 
Yet,  now  in  wildered  maxe  of  eoncord  floating, 

'Twould  seem  that  gl  »riou4  liymn  ngio  prolong 
Old  Time,  in  hearing  thee,  mixht  fall  a-dotiog. 

And  pause  to  listen  to  thy  rapturous  song  1 


FROM  THKOERMAV. 

By  an  Austrian  oficer  0n  the  eve  of  a  dueL 

Let  no  shroud  wrap  m>  corse  when  in  combat  I  IkU, 

Nor  o'er  me  >hed  the  tear  unavailing ; 
The  flake  of  the  flame  shall  alone  he  m>  paU, 

And  the  crackling  of  faggots  my  waiuiig. 

I  would  not  mv  body  should  fatten  the  soil, 

For  the  profii  of  man  or  his  minions  t 
Ere  I'd  serve  for  the  scapel's  cold,  betehering  to9. 

Lei  my  flesh  nerve  the  young  eagle's  pinions. 

This  heart  once  so  warm,  is  now  withered  and  seared^ 
In  its  spring  all  its  verdure  has  pexished ; 

Every  bemg  to  whom  it  was  ever  endeared, 
Has  parted  the  ties  that  it  cherished. 

Let  my  corse  be  consumed,  like  the  Roman's  of  old. 
Ere  oSecay  and  the  worm  have  defaced  it ; 

My  race  has  beea  short,  but  my  bearing  was  held. 
And  my  exit  will  not  have  disgraced  lU 
1814 
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mHTHBs  TO  ms  mfnMf  bt  ▲  bbibvlbu  babristsb. 
*Tb  doll  to  sit  from  oine  till  tiz  o'clock, 

To  watch  for  buiiioess  as  it  chaace  to  fall, 
Willi  nought— except  when  duns  ramoreetess  knock, 

And  on  yoor  spcf^chless  pockets  raiiiJj  call. 
To  break  the  wavelcss  tide  of  deep  eania, 
Tliateonrses  o'er  the  soul  so  slnggisUy. 

Yet  when  '  the  breese  and  beam-like  thieves  come  in,. 

To  steal  one's  thoughts  from  muity  books—  ^ 
(A  kind  of  larceny  I  deem  not  sin) 
jMTbey  will  those  thoughu  to  ihee,  my  mose,  convey  3 
For  thoa  hast  been,  since  first  I  erred  in  ihyme, 
Felo  nieiis  receiver  of  my  stolen  time. 

Bat  like  th«*  rest  of  thy  dear  sex— who  never 
My  lavi«h'd  homage  did  with  smiles  repa^— 

At  least  so  seldom,  1  forget  if  ever 
I've  had  one  snug  fliriatioa  in  my  dar— > 

Thou  lady,  hast  me  of  ray  youth  beguiled, 

Wor  yet  upon  my  opening  manhood  smiled. 

Bat  who  that  e'er  Love's  witchery  has  known. 
Can  coldly  look  tipon  otm  radiant  face, 

Nor  wish  to  caH  its  heaveoly  smries  hrs  own- 
Its  soul-lit  filatures  can  with  calmness  trace 

Can  hear  one  angel  voice  of  thrilling  tone. 

Nor  trembling  own  their  spell  whene'er  alone. 

And  who  that  once,  in  dear  ddicions  rhjrnie, 
Hath  voided  Matimeat,  er  vented  spleen ; 

Or  with  its  magic  hath  defrauded  time 
Of  4ome  bright  hours,  the  wear;^  waste  between, 

Wuen  first  we  wake  to  life  and  living  pain, 

Till  when  in  death's  cold  arms  we  s^p  again— 

Who,  that  hath  known  the  fascinating  spell, 
l*hoa,  airy  muse,  canst  round  thy  votary  throw. 

Would  wish  to  break  a  charm  he  Knows  so  well. 
Can  give  the  rainbow's  haes  to  all  helow— 

Can  centre  raptures  in  one  thrilling  stanza, 

Worth  all  the  power  of  Bourbon  or  Braganza. 

Power  I  Fve  dreamt  of  thee!  what  boy  has  net  7 

Where  beau  the  heart  upon  thi«  curi  ous  ball, 
DoooMtl  in  iu  sullen  depths  at\  Mi  to  rot. 

That  ne'er  has  leap'a  at  glory's  dar.oa  call— 
Huit  ne'er  the  restless  burning  wish  has  known. 
To  swaj  an  empire  or  to  spurn  a  threne  t 
Bat  what  proud  mind — although  ambition's  weed 

Will  spring  the  rankest  in  the  richest  soil-^ 
Whatssanly  m'md,  where  jarring  factions  lead, 

To  despot  Party  «vould  soMected,  toil, 
A  servile  hireling,  or  a  wretched  tool. 
Where  knave  competes  with  knave,  and  fool  with  (ooL 

Ales!  my  rnuntjy-^-mastench  patriot  own 

Tlou  ne^lest  not  prophetic  bard,  to  sing- 
That  where  dissentioo's  dragoon  teeth  are  sown, 

Fell  Discord's  armed  myrmidons  will  spring  3 
That  even  now,  thy  consecrated  earth, 
Hallowed  by  freeman's  tread,  is  giving  birth 
To  slaves,  who'd  fire  with  fell  distruction's  brand 

The  Union's  fabric — ^that  Ephesian  fane. 
Where  sovereign  states,  majestic  columns  stand, 

Upholding  each  in  coUosseaa  chain. 
One  mighty  siructure,  one  stupendeus  dome. 
Freedom's  proud  temple,  liberty's  lest  home. 
But  bold,  th's  subject  has  been  too  well  handled 

By  lusty  Hayne,  i«s  Milo  did  a  bull ; 
And  Webetejv  who  both  bull  and  Milo  dandled 

Like  babies  in  his  arms,  nor  felt  them  full. 
Pm  surrt,  when  I  began,  I  never  meant  to 
Touch  apon  this  question,  being  one,  content  to 

Idght  Fancy's  teroh  at  Hillhoose'  chasten'd  fire, 
Fr«m  prurient  Percival  cuU  some  flowrets  yet. 

Woo  twilight  strains  from  gentle  Bryant's  lyre. 
Or  With  arch  Halleck's  piquant  muse  coquet^ 

Or  else  of  my  own  brain  become  the  drmnmer, 

Aaii  bent  o«t  ihyiBct  like  ti^cte,  on 


'llTBlAir  StniMXR.' 

'  Ligbt  as  Love's  smiles,  the  silvery  mist  at  morn 

Floats  in  loose  flakes  along  the  limpid  river. 
The  blue-bird's  notes  upon  the  sofl  breeze  borne. 

As  high  in  air  she  carols,  faintly  quiver, 
The  weeping  biicu,  iike  banners  idly  waving, 
Bends  to  the  stream,  its  graceful  foliage  laving. 

Beaded  with  dew,  the  witch-elm's  branches  shiver, 
The  timid  rabbit  from  the  furze  is  peeping, 
And  firem  the  springy  spray  the  squirrel's  gaily  lea|nng. 

'  1  love  thee,  aatumn,  for  thy  scenery,  ere 

The  blasts  of  winter  chase  the  varied  dyea 
That  gaily  deck  the  slow  decline  of  year. 
I  love  the  splendor  of  thy  sunset  skies. 
The  gorgeous  hues  that  tinge  each  falling  leaf. 
Lovely  as  beauty's  cheek,  as  woman's  love  too,  brie^ 

I  love  the  note  of  each  wild  bird  that  flies, 
Afl  on  the  wini  she  pours  her  parting  La^, 
Aad  wings  her  eager  flight  to  summer  chmes  awaj. 

'  Oh.  natnre!  still  I  fondlv  turn  to  thee. 

With  feelings  fresh  as  e'er  my  boyhood^  were, 

However  cold  ray  reckless  heart  may  be, 
To  thee  I  still  the  same  devotion  bear. 

In  all  life's  changes  yet  my  feelings  will 

To  thee  be  true,  as  to  his  bfllce  still 
Is  A<  who  fixed  by  right  prescriptive  there— 

(Though  even  thou  shouldst  break  thy  wonted  order)«- 

In  every  party  change  yet  finds  himself'  recorder.' 


TO  MADKLiBB— tot<A  a  toUection  of  vertex, 
A  passing  sigh,  perhaps — perchance  a  sneer — 

In  aSl  these  lines,  if  ever  read,  may  claim; 
And  the  wild  thoughts,  so  vainly  written  here, 

A  worldlv  mind,  perhaps,  will  calmly  1 


The  sickly  record  of  a  poet's  flame.' 

Y^t,  Lady,  should  you  chance  when  years  are  fled, 
Some  hour  when  Memory  from  each  burial-place 

Gives  up  once  mere  her  long-forgelten  dead, 
Recalls  the  looks  of  each  famiuar  face. 
And  in  the  heart  renews  each  Time-worn  trace— 

Atsnch  an  hour,  when  others  claim  the  sigh 
Remembrance  gives  to  early  ties  decay'd. 

To  hopes  and  fears  now  gone  forever  by. 
To  scenes  in  memory's  twilight  chatina  array'd. 
And  loves  and  friendships  long  ago  beiray'd 

Should  you  then  chance  these  faded  lines  to  meet, 
I  know  they  will  thy  transient  gaze  arrest^ 

And  he  whose  heart  until  it  ceased  to  beat 
Was  thine,  within  thy  pensive  breast 
Will  claim  one  gentle  thought  among  the  rest. 


TO  A  LADY  ON  HER  BIRTH-DAT. 

We'H  quarrel  net  with  Time  to-daj ; 

Thou  art  too  young  the  elf  te  mind 
Who  steals  thy  girlisn  years  away. 

And  leaves  a  woman's  oh arma  behind* 
And  /,  though  dealt  with  more  severely, 

About  his  thefts  wont  make  a  pother. 
Who's  schooled  my  heart  to  love  thee  dearly, 

Yet  love  thee  only  as  a  brother. 

And  now,  while  I  cannot  help  thinking 

Life's  perils  did  in  nvmber  grow, 
When  first  those  dangerons  eyes  were  wiakiag^ 

Upon  it  eighteen  y  ars  ago, 
I  own,  sweet  Coz,  in  candid  dealing. 

Though  safer — it  bad  darker  seemed, 
If  all  their  intellect  and  feeling 

Upon  the  w9tH  ktd  ne?er  beamed. 
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^t  twiMt  on  soBiaer  ere  to  hear  t(ie  noCef, 
Of  muaic  from  some  window,  or  the  sound 
Of  woman's  voice  as  in  the  air  it  floatS; 

And  indistinctly  sheds  its  charms  around. 

And  by  the  half-raised  sash  some  fairy  face 
Will  lend  its  beauties  to  the  twilight  hour, 

Like  flowers  that  shut  by  day,  the  nir ht  will  grace. 
And  ope  their  leaves  beneath  the  dew  drop's  power. 

To  roe  'tis  sweet  when  evening  shadows  close, 
Upon  the  ttoo^  to  smoke  my  '  Flint' segar, 

There  is  a  freedom  in  it  and  a  calm  repose 
That  modem  fashion  would  too  lightly  mar. 

Happy  Albania !  in  thy  walks  are  met 
All  that  can  sooth  and  sweeten  life  away ; 

Here  may  a  mortal  smoke  in  quiet  yet, 
And  feast  on  sturgeon  thro'  the  hve-losg  day. 

'Tis  said  that  Albany  attraction  lacks 
For  strangers  travelling  the  northern  tour— 

They  blame  our  city  too  lor  high  charged  hacks, 
And  say  its  pavements  are  so  dev'lish  poor. 

How  wide  they  err  who  do  advance  the  firsts 

It  were  an  easy,  idle  task  to  prove, 
Unless  to  one  in  scepticism  nurst, 

And  stranger  to  tne  mighty  power  of  love. 

Where  will  he  find  who  treads  the  world  about 
In  search  of  beauty,  as  a  hound  hunts  loses. 

More  brilliant  charms,  e'en  at  an  English  '  rout,' 
Than  those  which  grace  our  lower-tier  of  boxes  ? 

To  me,  O  woman !  thou  wert  ever  a  star 

That  claimed  the  constant  worship  of  my  thoughts ; 
But  (changing  the  simile)  likeMalapar, 

You  paid  nay  service  off  with  marble  notes. 

I  trust  1  may  so  call  those  chilling  tones, 
That  freeze  the  incipient  tricklings  of  the  heart— 
'  Belike  the  Gorgon's  head  that  turned  to  stones 

The  wights  who  looked  upon  that  petrifying  part. 

But  to  return,  our  city  it  not  wanting 
In  charms  for  those  who  for  thennMlves  do  cater, 

Those  busy  persons  who  are  always  haunting 
RetTtaU  for  eating,  or  '  retreaU  of  Nature. 

At  twdve,  at  Meigs',  I  always  drink  my  soda  5 
At  four,  I  read  at  Cook's— and  if  fair  weather, 

Mliugre  the  charms  Moakley's  new  Pagoda, 
1  walk  the  Pic  r,  worth  all  the  rest  together. 

Fer  him  who  loves  the  picturesque,  the  views 

Upon  the  river  are  no  little  treat  -y 
Tlie  one  towards  Bath  I  almost  always  choose, 

When  pointing  out  to  strangers '  something  sweet.' 

The  group  of  elms  with  graceful  foliage  beiiding. 
The  white-washed  houses  on  the  river  side— 

The  distant  hills  with  the  horizon  blending^ 
The  sloop  that  idly  dropping  down  the  tide: 

Her  canvass  brightened  by  the  setting  sun. 
Who  loath  to  leave  his  own  illumined  west. 

Dies  with  his  hues  the  wave  be  shines  upon. 
And  gilds  the  clouds  that  eradle  him  to  rest. 

Id  snch  a  tranquil  seene  are  soothing  eharms. 
That  sweetly  lull  the  morbid  soul  to  rest, 

Unless  Dyspepsia  beats  the '  Biues'  to  arms. 
Or  impecurunu  thoughts  distract  the  breast. 

Bat  when  Jack  Frost  afflicts  the  shivering  soul— 
Wrapping  with  snowy  *  Beniamin'  Dame  Nature, 

And  on  the  Pier  I  can  no  longer  stroll, 
I  void  my  time  upon  the  Legislature. 


Nay^,  look  not  coldly  on  me  now. 
It  does  not  boot  to  bend  thy  brow 

On  one  whoee  heart  is  chill ; 
That  look  is  lost,  that  frown  is  Tain, 
Thou  canst  not  touch  the  chord  again 

That  answered  at  thy  will. 

And  conld*8t  thou  looae  the  links  of  loTe, 
That  time  between  onr  eovls  -^ad  woye. 

Nop  weep  at  thi>ir  decay? 
Doea  early  love  so  soon  take  winf 
la  It  so  fleeting,  frail  a  thing ; 

So  soon  to  pass  away  ^ 

Thou  dld*8t  not  ieel  thou  did'st  not  know 
The  pang  of  blighted  passion's  throe. 

The  aoguish,  I  have  felt ; 
The  jarring  ohaoa  of  the  mind. 
The  frenzied  thoughts  that  there  confin'd. 

Within  my  bosom  dwelt. 

Bat  why  theie  thoughts  do  I  reeall? 
Why  tell  I  erer loved  at  all? 

Why  kindle  memory's  sting  ? 
This  withered  breast  is  cold  and  still; 
It  would  not  wake  to  rapture's  thrill, 

Though  thou  should'st  touch  the  string. 


Oh,  trust  not  Lore— the  wayward  boy. 
But  baste,  if  you'd  detain  him, 

Ere  time  can  beauty's  bonds  destroy. 
Or  other  eyes  and  lips  decey 
With  Hymen  to  enchain  him. 

The  humming-bird  the  blossom  leaves 
Whene're  its  sweets  are  failing; 

The  silken  web  the  spider  weaves. 
Yields  up  the  prey  to  which  she  clearen 
When  tempests  are  assailing. 

And  Love,  when  beauty's  bloom  decays 

Will  spread  his  fickle  pinion, 
And  prove  the  web  in  which  he  plays. 

Too  weak  against  the  rude  world's  ways 

To  hold  the  roving  minion. 

Then  trust  not  Love — ^the  wayward  boy, 
But  haste,  if  you'd  detain  him, 

£re  time  can  beauty's  bonds  destroy. 
Or  other  eyes  and  lips  decoy, 
With  Hymen  to  enchain  him. 


Would  that  [  in  words  could  render 
Half  my  bosom  feels  for  thee  ', 

Love  no  language  has  so  tender, 
Friendship  less  sincerity. 

Far  from  thee  my  spirits  languish, 
Near  thee  I  cm  know  no  rest; 

Thus  forever  gloom  or  anguish. 
Shades  my  soul  or  wrings  my  breast. 

Could  my  feelings  find  expression. 
This  is  what  to  thee  I'd  tell— 

AIss  I  perhaps  this  wild  confession 
Already  speaks  my  soul  too  welK 
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I've  trod  (bj  moontain  ptths,  tbj  valte^s  deep, 

Through  mazy  thickets,  and  thraugh  tangled  beath  ; 
^ve  clinibed  ihy  piled  ep  roclu,  from  sieep  to  steep, 
And  f  ased  with  rapt^e  on  the  scene  Maeath, 

The  noMe  plaia  that  lies  embosoBi'd  lAiere, 
The  jotaw|^  headlands  in  thj  minic  bay-«- 

Tbe  stream  impatient  o4  his  earbed  career, 
BweepiDg  through  mighty  moMBtains  far  away. 

His  bosom  buraisbedby  the  setting  sub. 
Who,  loth  to  leave  his  own  illumined  west, 

Dyes  with  his  hues  the  wave  he  shines  upon, 
And  gilds  the  clouds  which  crad!e  him  to  rest.      ^ 

I  love  West-Point,  and  long  could  fondly  dwell 
On  seeaes  whieh  must  thro'  life  my  memory  baont. 

But  you,  too,  reader,  have  been  there  as  weU 
As  1>  if  net^yom'd  better  take  the  janm. 

YoQ  rise  at  six,  and  by  half  aAertea 
Ymf  re  at  the  Pointp-I  was  when  lest  I  went-* 

YoH  rest  awhile  at  Cozeos's  and  then 
Msj  stroll  toward  the  upper  Monument. 

At  two  yoa  dine — (youll  thi"k  it  net  too  soon. 
Being  sharpset  from  the  lose  mnmia^'s  ramble)—- 

Aud  to  Port  Putnam  ia  the  aueniooii, 
O'er  racks  and  brashwood^^  the  mountain  scramble 

T%e  view  which  this  majestic  height  commands 

Repays  the  trouble  of  its  rough  access ; 
Per  he  beholds,  who  on  the  rampart  stands, 

A  scene  ef  grandeur  and  of  loveliness : 

Hie  chain  of  meantatns,  sweeping  far  awa^r— 
The  white  encampment  spread  beneath  his  feet— 

The  sloop,  slow  dropping  down  the  placid  bay— 
Her  form  reflected  in  its  glassy  sheet. 

And  where  the  river's  banks  less  boldly  swell, 
ViHas  upon  some  sunny  slope  are  seen; 

And  white  huts  buried  in  some  wooded  dell— 
With  chimnies  peering  through  their  leafy  screen. 

Tis  sweet  to  watch  from  henee  at  close  of  day, ' 
While  shadows  lengthen  on  th$  mounta'm  side— 

The  sunbeams  steel  firom  peak  to  peak  away. 
And  white  sails  gleam  along  the  dusky  tice. 

had  sweet  to  woman's  eye  at  evening  keur, 
The  gay  parade  that  animates  the  plain, 

When  marttal  music  lends  its  kindling  power, 
To  thrill  the  beeem  with  some  siimng  strain. 

Who,  when  they  to  their  gleaming  ranks  repair, 

Delight  to  gaze  upon  the  bright  array 
Ofjoung,  good-looking  fellows  marshaPd  there 

u  sigeen-breasted  coats  of  irou-gray. 

For  gills  the  glare  of  warlike  pomp  adore, 
Binee,  ea^ied  in  steel  with  lance  and  cuitle  ax  eD| 

Bold  Coeur  de  Lion  led  his  knighu  to  war, 
Down  CO  the  days  of  Major  General  Jackson. 

At  night,  when  home  returning,  it  is  sweet. 
While  stars  are  twinkling  in  the  fields  above ; 

And  whispering  breezes  in  the  tohage  meet. 
To  move  in  such  a  such  a  scene  with  one  we  love. 

Te  feel  the  spell  of  weman's  witchery  near, 

And  while  the  magic  o'er  our  senses  steals, 
Jlefieve  the  hein^  whom  we  hold  most  dear. 

As  deeply  as  ourselves  that  moment  feels ) 
«  «  *  «  * 

The  dolphin's  hues  are  brightest  while  he  dies, 

The  rainbow's  glories  in  their  bu-ih  decay, 
And  love's  bright  visions,  like  our  autumn  skies, 

Will  fiMie  tbe  soonest  when  they  seem  most  gay. 


In  '  true  love'  now  I  am  an  arrant  seeptie. 
My  heart's  best  music  is  forever  husned } 

Perhaps  because  I'm  thirty,  and  dyspeptic. 
Perhaps  my  hopes  were  once  too  rud^y  crushed. 

But  to  return — ^to  those  who  are  too  poor, 
Leaving  their  duns  and  business  te.a  friend, 

To  take  t^e  northern  or  the  eastern  tour. 
This  short  excursion  I  will  recommena. 

'Tis  but  two  dollars  and  a  day  bestowed, 
And  far  from  town,  its  dust  and  busy  strife, 

Vou'll  find  the  jaunt  a  pleasiug  episode 
In  the  doil  epic  t>f  a  eity  Hfe. 


Ton  bend  on  me  that  lovely  brow 

As  if  you  would  rebuke  me, 
B)&cause  mj  careless  looks  avDW 
That  1  am  quite  as  happy  now 

As  ere  thy  smiles  forsook  me. 

And  where,  you  ask,  is  now  the.gloom 

The  air  of  seated  sorrow. 
Which  tell  the  heart  can  from  the  tomb. 
Its  only  hope  of  rest  assume. 

Its  only  solace  borrew. 
Let  others  every  joy  forsake, 

Be  moody  and  *  Byronic,' 
Bat  I,  when  bitter  thouffhts  awake, 
Sometimes  a  game  of  biUiards  take, 

Sometimes  I  take  a  tonic. 
I've  had  enough  of  serrow  teo. 

To  make  me  sentiraenlal, 
Bui  do  not  ^iye  my  grieis  to  view. 
For  all  parades  I  do  eschew 

ButH.  A. 's  regimental. 
And  each  has  got  some  favorite  ill, 

Some*  pet  grief  to  employ  him— 
One,  slighted  love  will  cherish  still. 
The  tailor's  or  the  Tariff  Bill, 

Another  let's  annoy  him. 

O'er  friends  long  in  the  eold  earth  laid, 

Still  sadly  some  will  ponder ; 
Mid  scenes  of  mirth,  in  smiles  array 'd. 
The  thoughts  of  some  to  hopes  decayed, 

Will  oft  unlidden  wander. 
Some  grieve,  who  long  have  vainly  toiled, 

O'er  party  power  departed, 
And  mourn  their  hopes  of  office  foiled. 
And  when  her  new  *  cote-play 'a'  soiled, 

Another's  broken  hearted. 
Bat  I— should  I  but  dare  to  think 

On  every  cause  for  sadness. 
My  sottl  in  deep  despair  would  sink. 
My  frenzied  mind  o'erleap  the  brink 

Of  misery  to  madness — 
And  though  the  looks  you  vainly  seek 

Of  one  whose  spirits  languish. 
The  sunken  eye,  the  pallid  cheek. 
The  Ups  compress'd  whose  quiv'riags  apeak 

Of  deeply  smothered  anguish. 
Yet  Lady,  rather  than  trace  back 

The  hours  despair  hath  haunted. 
The  burning  steps  In  Memory's  track, 
I  would  my  glass  of « Bramin  '  lack, 

Or  see  Champagne  decanted. 
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'Pat  out  the  light.'  be.— Srakspcabe/ 

!!•  roamed,  an  Arab  on  life's  desert  waste- 
Its  waters  fleeting^  wbeo  thej  seem  most  i 

Love's  phantooTf  leaying,  when  loor  vainly  chasM— 
No  aim  to  animate,  no  hope  to  cnear. 

His  was  a  heart  where  love,  when  once  it  sprung 
With  every  feeling,  wonld  its  tendrils  twme  ; 

And  still  it  grew,  though  baffled,  crushed,  and  wrang, 
Rankly,  as  round  an  oak  some  noxious  vine, 

Within  the  pmsonoos  fo^ds  of  whose  embrace 
Withers  each  generous  shoot  that  quickens  there, 

Till  the  prood  features  we  no  more  can  trace; 
Which  enoe  that  noble  stem  was  wont  xm  wear. 

And  Time  passed  en — ^Time  who  joy  and  grief 
Bears  on  his  tireless  wings  alike  away. 

As  storms  the  bursting  bod  and  withered  leat 
Will  sweep  together  from  the  fragile  spray. 

Her  form  matured,  with  all  its  girNsh  grace, 
A  woman's  softer,  full  proportions  wore  } 

And  none  could  look  upon  that  radient  face. 
And  not  the  soul  enthroned  there  adore. 

Her  eve  was  bright,  or  should  a  thought  o^him 
Its  laughirg  lustre  for  a  moment  shiade, 

'Twas  but  a  passing  cloud  which  could  not  dim 
The  bttoyaat  spirit  in  its  beams  that  played. 

Ajid  others  bowed  where  be  before  had  knelt. 
And  she  to  one,  who  even  at  snch  a  shrine 

Could  only  feign  what  he  alone  had  felt. 
Did  the  rich  guerdon  of  her  heart  resign. 

Sie  levfcd  him  for—for  Ood  knows  what — 'tis  true 
In  Fashion's  field  a  brilliant  name  he'd  earned  3 

And,  with  his  full  dress  pantaloons  on  too, 
His  legs  and  cempliments  were  both  well  ttimed. 

Bat  who  can  tell,  (I'm  sure  that  ne'er  I  could) 

liVhafc  'tis  that  makes  the  women  sometimes  like  ns  1 

Of  him  whosneermg  answers  flatt'ry  would, 
I  ask  in  reply,  what  charm  in  them  may  strike  us 

Sorely,  as  the  sling  the  Hebrew  shepherd  wielded  7 
Why  any— the  wast  that  niggard  Nature 

Mav.  m  a  fit  of  economy  have  yielded, 
Whether  of  voice,  complexion,  form,  or  feature. 

We  love,  we  know  not  why— in  joy  or  sadness 
We  waste  on  one  the  fountains  of  the  heart, 

Tlie  mind's  best  energies,  the^pshaw  '—'tis  madness— 
'Tis  worse  than  frenzy— ,tis  an  idiot's  part. 

Tins  Bertram  knew— for  his  was  not  the  dreaming, 

Cherished  delusion  of  a  feeble  mind  5 
He  knew,  too,  that  m  hours  there  is  no  redeeming 

A  soul  like  his  from  bonds  which  years  have  twined. 

That  she  ne'er  had  leved  him,  came  the  cold  assurance 
Home  to  his  heart,  when  all  its  springs  were  spent ; 

He  felt  that  his  had  been  the  vain  endniance— 
The  waste  of  pangs  unshared  with  Melioont. 

Daxxled  by  the  prize  his  soul,  his  senses  ravish'd. 
Rashly  he  ventured  on  a  dangerous  game  2 

Lost,  bevond  hope,  the  stake  so  madly  lavish'd, 
And  felt  his  folly  was  alone  te  blame. 

And  then  he  knew  they  had  not  each  been  weighing 
An  equal  haxard  in  the  chance  gone  by : 

She  had  but  been  with  the  heart's  counters  playing— 
He,  he  had  set  his  all  upon  a  die. 

But  to  wbftt  purpose  now  avail'd  the  seeing 
That  love,  sueh  aa  M'er  did  human  pulses  stir— 

Which  was  to  him  the  very  food  of  being— 
Was  but  as  pastime  and  a  toy  to  her  f 


Her  empire  o'er  his  soul  had  been  too  dcrpl^  ftiided 

Too  long  established  to  re-cenqoer  new } 
Still  was  she  doomed  to  be  the  heaven  which  booaded, 

The  world  of  all  his  hopes  and  fears  below. 
And  were  it  not  so,  could  the  charm  around 

Even  by  a  word  ef  his  at  last  be  broken, 
Fairly  as  then  that  spell  would  yet  have  beuad  Uat- 

That  magic  word  would  still  remain  uaspokei. 
One  night  it  chanced,  when  homeward  sadly  Klnym§, 

Beneath  her  window  that  he  paused,  nnnoved, 
To  watch  the  light  which,  thro' the  casement  phjii§ 

At  times  was  darkened  by  the  form  he  leved— 
When  thro'  the  half  raised  sash,  the  summer  air 

Brought,  through  the  blind  which  screened  the  lidjr'a 
bower. 
Words  to  the  throbbing  ear,  which  listeu'd  therei 

That  told  him  first  it  was  her  bridal  hour  l 

The  sounds  of  revdrr  had  ceased— the  lights 

Were  all  extinguished,  except  one  alone ; 
'Tis  that, 'tis  that  bis  straining  vision  bligbtt, 

Dimly  as  thro'  the  half-shot  btiad  it  shone ! 
That  little  light !    The  burning  Afric  aun^ 

Which  poured  its  fierce  and  seorchmg  MOi-dsy 
blaze 
The  heraic  Roman's  lidless  e>es  opon^ 

Was  not  mere  madd'nig  than  that  taper's  rayi. 
The  light's  removed— but  still  a  shadow  dim 

Upon  the  curtain's  folds  reflecfed  falls ! 
The  light's  extinguished— and  the  world  to  him 


Think  of  me,  dearest,  when  day  is  brealug 
Away  from  the  sable  chains  of  night. 

When  the  son,  his  ocean-couch  forsaking^ 

Like  a  giant  first  in  his  strength  awaking, 
Is  flinging  abroad  his  limbs  of  lifht ; 

As  the  breese  that  first  travels  with  Momnir  'hrlh^ 


Oiving  life  to  her  steps  o'er  the  quickmng  € 
As  the  dream  that  has  cheated  thy  soul  thro'  the  aigkt, 
Let  me  come  fresh  in  thy  thoughts  with  the  light 
Thmk  of  me,  dearest,  when  day  is  sinking 

In  the  soft  embrace  of  twilight  gray. 
When  the  starry  eyes  of  heaven  are  winking. 
And  the  weary  flowers  their  tears  axe  drinking, 

As  they  start  like  ^ms  en  the  meen-touehed  spray. 
Let  me  come  warm  in  thy  thoughts  at  eve. 
As  the  cbwinr  track  which  the  snnbeaau  leavie, 
When  they,  blushing,  tremble  along  tlie  deep, 
While  stealing  away  to  their  place  of  sleep. 
Think  of  me,  dearest,  when  round  thee  smiling 

Are  eyes  that  melt  while  thev  gaze  on  thee; 
When  words  are  winning  and  looks  are  wiling 
And  those  words  and  looks,  of  others,  beguiling 

Thy  fluttering  heart  from  love  and  me. 
Let  me  come  true  in  thy  thoughts  in  that  hour; 
Let  my  trust  and  my  faith — my  devotion— have  pootr, 
When  all  that  can  lure  to  thy  young  soul  ia  aearast, 
Te  summon  each  truant  thought  back  to  me,  dearest. 

senirKT. 
Tell  her  I  love  her  for  those  deep  blue  eyes. 

New  10ft  with  feeling,  radiant  now  with  n 
WMeh  (like  a  lake  reflecting  autumn  skies) 

Reveal  two  heavens  here  to  tu  on  earth— 
The  one  in  which  their  soul-bom  beauty  lies, 

And  that  vvherein  her  spirit  had  its  birth. 
Go  to  my  lady  ere  the  season  flies^— 

Ere  thy  last  hour  of  blossoming  is  over. 
And  the  rude  win'er  comes  thy  bieem  to  blast- 
Go!  and  wiih  all  of  eloquence  thou  hast 

The  burning  story  of  my  love  discover. 

And  if  the  tale  shall  fail— alas !  to  move  her. 
Tell  her  when  youth's  gay  summer  flowers  are  past, 
Like  thee,  my  love,  wiU  Moasen  to  the  laat 
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The  mountam  tops  are  bright  above, 

The  lake  is  bright  beneath— 
Aad  the  mist  is  seen,  the  rocks  between, 

In  a  silyer  shroud  to  wreathe. 
Merrily  on  the  maple  spray 
The  blue-bird  trills  the  roundelay, 
And  the  red-bird  blithely  flits  among 
The  boughs  where  her  pendent  nest  is  hung; 
The  squirrel  his  morning  revel  keeps 

In  the  chesnut^s  leafy  screen, 
And  the  fawn  from  the  thicket  gaily  leaps 

To  gambol  upon  the  green. 

Kow  on  the  broad  lake's  waters  blue 

Daneee  many  a  light  canoe : 

And  banded  there  in  wampum  sheen, 

Many  a  crested  chief  is  seen ; 

Now  as  the  foamy  fiwnge  they  break. 

Which  the  waves  where  they  kiss  the  margin 

make. 
The  shallops  shoot  on  the  snowy  strand. 
And  the  plumed  warriors  leap  to  land. 

They  bear  their  pirogues  of  birchen  bark 

Far  in  the  shadowy  forest  glade, 
And  plunge  them  deep  in  eeverts  dark 

Ofthe  closely  woven  hazle  shade ; 
Then  stealthily  tread  in  each  other's  track. 
And  with  wary  step  come  glidmg  back. 
And  when  the  water  again  is  won 
Unloak  the  beaded  mookason, 
And  covering  first  with  careful  hand 
The  footmarks  dash'd  in  the  yielding  sand, 
Round  jutting  point  and  dented  bay 
Through  the  wave  they  take  their  winding  way. 

Awhile  their  painted  forms  are  seen 
Gleaming  alsng  the  margin  green. 
And  then  the  sunny  lake  is  lefl— 
Where  issuing  from  a  mountain  cleft— 
Above  whose  bold  impending  height 
The  dusky  larch  excludes  the  light, 
Recurrent  of  a  rivulet 
Conceals  their  wary  footsteps  yet. 

Sealing  the  rooks,  where  strong  and  deep 
Abrupt  the  waters  foaming  leap, 
Along  the  stream  they  bending  creep. 
Where  the  hanging  birch's  tassels  sweep, 
Thread  the  witch*haile  and  the  alder-nuae, 
Where  in  broken  rille  the  streamlet  strays, 
And  reach  the  spot  where  ite  ooiy  tide 
Steals  from  the  mountain's  shaggy  side. 
Vow  where  wild  vines  their  tendrils  fling. 
From  crag  to  crag  their  forms  they  siring. 
Some  boldly  find  a  footing  where 
Hie  mountain-cat  would  hardly  dare ; 
Others  aslightl^r  onward  bound 
As  the  frolic  chipmunk  skips  the  ground, 
TiU  all  the  midway  mountain  gain 

*  The  subject  ofthe  above  attempt  to  dcssribein  the 
style  of  Seottone  of  th«  many  incidents  in  the  aanals  of 
ew  firoBtier  wsriaie^  that  arc  to  pecuii«rlj  suited  to 
the  geiuos  of  the  <  minatrd  of  Border  ehivalry  /  is  a  tra- 
dhioa  kept  ia  a  romantic  part  of  New  York,  on  aa  arm- 
ed band  having  been  lost  to  a  man  by  being  precipitat- 
ed fipsm  the  banks  of  a  aarrow  and  deep  ravine  during 
a  suddea  eeofliet  with  a  war-party  of  the  Sljr-NaiioBS. 


And  there  ono0  mere  ooUeeted  mtat^ 
Where  on  the  ecgle's  wHd  domain 
The  morning  sunbeams  fiercely  beat. 

There's  a  glen  upon  that  mountain  side, 

A  sunny  dull  expanding  wide, 

Where  the  eye  that  looks  thro*  the  green  ar««de 

Of  ciifis  in  vines  and  shrubs  arrayed. 

Sees  many  a  silver  stream  and  lake 

Upon  its  raptured  >isfon  break  ; 

That  sunny  dell  has  its  opening  bright, 

Almost  within  an  arrow's  flight, 

Of  a  narrow  gorge,  whose  upper  side 

Rank  weeds  and  furze  as  closely  hide. 

As  if  some  frolic  fays  had  plied 

Their  skill  in  weaving  osiers  green, 
And  thus  in  elvish  freak  had  tried 

Its  gloomy  mouth  to  screen. 

'Tis  a  chasm  beneath  the  wooded  steep. 
Where  the  brain  will  swim  and  the  blood  wiU 
creep, 

When  its  dizzy  edge  is  seen, 
And  the  fiend  wdl  prompt  the  heart  to  leap. 
When  the  eye  would  measure  the  yawning  deep 

Of  that  hideous  ravine. 
Far  down  the  ffulf  in  distance  dim 
The  bat  will  oft  at  noontide  skim. 
The  rattlesnake  like  a  shadow  glides 
Through  po'isorous  weeds  in  its  shelvy  sides. 
While  swarming  lizards  loathsome  crawl 
Where  the  green  damp  stands  on  the  slimy  ^idl. 
And  the  venomous  copper-snake's  heard  to  hiss 
On  the  frightful  edge  of  that  black  abyss. 

Here  in  the  feathery  fcm-^between 
The  tangled  thicket's  matted  screen, 
Their  weapons  hid,  save  where  a  blade 
Jrrom  straggling  ray  reflection  made. 

The  M<3iawk  warriors  lay. 
The  morning  sees  them  gather  there 
And  crouch  within  their  heathy  lair— 
The  scorching  sun  at  noontide  hour 
Still  finds  them  in  their  leafy  bower. 

And  when  the  mantle  gray 
Of  sombre  twilight  slowly  fell 
O'er  rocky  height  and  wooded  dell. 

They  waited  for  their  prey. 

How  slow  the  languid  hours  do  move, 

How  long  to  him  their  lapse  appears 
To  whom  remorse,  or  fear,  or  love, 
Does  in  each  lingering  moment  prove 

The  gathered  agony  of  years. 
But  o'er  the  Indian  warrior's  soul. 
Uncounted  and  unheeded  roil 

Hours,  like  these  in  watching  spent. 
The  moments  that  he  knows  within 

When  on  the  glorious  War-Path  sent. 
Are  calm  as  these  which  usher  in 

The  thunders  ofthe  firmament. 

The  moose  hath  left  the  rushy  brink 
Where  he  steals  to  the  lake  at  eve  to  drink. 
And  sought  his  lair  in  tbi(  ket  dark. 
Lit  only  by  the  fire-fly's  spark. 
Now  the  far  heaven's  veil  of  blue 
The  restless  stars  pervading  through. 
Seem  o'er  the  wave  reflected  spread 
To  pave  with  studs  of  gold  its  bed. 
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Now  at  upon  tke  western  faiUti 
The  moon  her  mystic  circle  fills, 
Against  the  skj  each  cliff  is  flunf, 
As  if  at  magic  touch  it  sprung, 
And  as  the  wood  her  beam  receives, 

The  dew-drops  in  that  virgin  light. 
Pendent  ftom  the  quivering  leaves. 

Sparkle  upon  the  pall  of  night. 
Deep  in  the  linden's  foilage  hid, 
Complains  the  peevish  katydid. 
And  the  shrill  screech-owl  answers  back, 
From  tulip-tree  and  tamarak. 
At  times  along  the  placid  lake, 
A  solitary  trout  will  break ; 
And  rippling  eddies  on  the  stream. 
In  trembling  circles  faintly  ^rleam; 
While  near  the  sedgy  shore  is  heard 
The  plash  of  that  ill-omened  bird, 
Whose  dismal  note  and  boding  cfy. 

Will  oh  the  startled  ear  assad. 
When  lowering  clouds  obscure  the  sky, 
And  when  the  tempest  gathers  nigh, 

€ome  quivering  in  the  rising  gale. 
Oh,  why  cannot  that  loon's  wild  shriek, 
To  them  a  feeble  warning  speak, 
Whose  proudly  waving  banner  now 
Comes  floating  round  me  mountain's  brew; 
Whose  gallant  ranks  Vn  close  array, 
How  gleam  along  the  mocn-lit  way ; 
And  now  with  many  a  break  between. 
Are  winding  through  the  long  ravine? 
Oh,  why  cannot  that  loon*s  wild  shriek, 
To  them  a  feeble  warning  speak ! 
Who  careless  press  a  foeman's  sod, 
As  if  in  banquet-hall  they  trod  ; 

Who  rashly  thus  undaunted  dare 
To  chase  in  woods  the  f«*rest  child. 

To  hunt  the  panther  to  hi^i  lair. 
The  Indian  in  his  native  wild  ? 
Unapprehensive  thus,  at  night 

The  wild  deer  looking  from  the  brake. 
To  where  there  gleams  a  fitful  light 

Botted  upon  the  rippling  lake, 
Sees  not  the  silver  spray-drop  dripping 
From  the  lithe  oar  which  softly  dipping. 

Impels  the  wHy  hunter's  boat ; 
But  en  his  ruddy  torch's  rays. 
As  nearer,  clearer  now  they  float. 
The  fated  quarry  stands  to  ga;:e, 
And  dreaming  not  of  cruel  sport. 

Withdraws  not  thence  his  gentle  eyes 
Until  the  rifle's  sharp  report 

The  simple  creature  hears  and  dies. 

Buoyant  with  youth,  as  heedless  they 

Pursue  the  death- besetted  way, 

As  cautionless  each  one  proceeds. 

Where  his  doomed  steps  the  pathway  leads, 

As  if  the  perils  oi  that  hour 

But  led  those  steps  to  beauty's  bower. 

They  come  with  stirring  fife  and  drum. 

With  flaunting  plume  and  pennon  ceme. 

To  solitudes,  where  never  3'et 

Hath  gleamed  the  glistening  bayonet — 

Banner  upon  the  breeze  hath  flown. 

Or  bugle  note  before  been  blown. 

The  cautious  beaver  starts  with  fear. 

That  strange  unwonted  sound  to  hear ; 


But  still  her  grave  demeanor  keepf  f 
As  from  her  hovel  door  she  peeps — 
Observing  thence  with  curious  eye 
The  pageant,  as  it  passes  by  ; 
Pauses  the  wailing  whip-poor-will 
One  moment,  in  her  plaintive  trill^ 
As  echoing  en  the  mountain  side 
Their  martial  music  wanders  wide. 
Then,  as  the  last  note  dies  away, 
Pufsues  once  mere  her  broken  lay. 
At  length  they  reach  that  fatal  steep. 
Which,  hanging  o'er  the  chasm  deep. 
With  stunted  copse,  and  tangled  neath. 
Conceals  the  gulf  that  yawns  beneath. 
The  watchfiil  Mohawk,  fVom  his  lair, 
One  moment  sees  them  falter  there — 
One  moment  looks,  with  eagle  eye, 
To  mark  their  forms  against  the  sky ; 
Then,  through  the  night  air,  wild  and  high. 
Peals  the  red  warrior's  battle-cry. 

From  sassafras,  and  shumach,  green. 
From  shattered  stump,  and  riven  rock — 

From  the  dark  hemlock's  boughs  betwMn, 
Is  lanched  the  gleaming  tomahawk. 

And  savage  eyes  glare  fiercely  out 

From  every  bush  and  vine  about ; 

And  savage  forms  the  branches  throw, 

In  dusky  masses  on  the  fue. 
In  vain  their  leaders  strive  to  form 
Their  ranks  beneath  that  living  storm  I 
As  whoop  on  whoop  discordant  fell 

Loudly  on  their  astounded  ears. 
As  if  at  once  each  fiendish  yell 
Awoke,  within  that  narrow  dell. 

The  echoes  of  a  thousand  years ! 
No  rallying  crv,  no  hoarse  command 
Can  marshal  that  bewildered  band; 
Nor 'clarion  call  to  standard,  more 
Those  panic-stricken  ranks  restore ; 
Now  strown  like  pines  upon  the  path 
Where  bursts  the  heree  tornado's  wrath. 
Tet  some  there  are  who  undismayed 
Seek  sternly,  back  to  back  arrayed. 
With  eye  and  blade  alert,  io  vain 
A  moment's  footing  to  maintain. 
Though  gallant  hearts  direct  the  steel. 
And  stalwart  arms  the  buffets  deal. 
What  can  a  score  of  brands  avail 
When  eaeh  as  many  foes  assail  ^ 
Like  scud  before  the  wintry  blast. 
That  through  the  sky  comes  sweeping  fhnt. 
Like  leaves  upon  the  tempoBt  whirled 
They  toward  the  steep,  are  struggling  hurled. 
Valor  in  vain,  in  vain  despair. 
Nerves  many  a  frantic  bosom  there 
Furious  with  the  unequal  strife. 
To  cling  with  desperate  force  to  life. 
There,  fighting  still,  with  mad  endeavor. 
As  on  the  dizzy  edge  they  hover, 
Their  bugle  breathes  one  rallying  nete. 
Pennon  and  plume  one  moment  float ; 
Then,  sweep  beyond  the  frightful  brink 
Like  mist,  into  tbe  ehasm  sink  ; 
Within  whose  bosom,  as  they  fell. 
Arose  as  hideous,  wild  a  yell 
As  if  the  very  earth  had  riven, 
And  shrieks  from  hell  were  upward  driven. 
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Another  year  !  alaf,  how  swif^ 

Medora,  do  these  years  flit  by, 

Like  aHadows  thrown  by  clouds  that  drill 

In  flakes  along  a  wintry  iky. 

Another  year  i  another  leaf 

Is  turned  within  lifers  yotume  brief. 

And  yet  not  one  bright  page  appears 

or  mine  within  that  book  of  years. 

There  are  some  moments  when  1  feel 

As  if  it  shoald  not  yet  be  se ; 

As  if  the  years  that  from  me  steal 

Had  not  a  right  alike  to  go, 

And  lose  themselyes  in  Time's  da^k  sea, 

Unbnoyed  up  by  aught  from  me ; 

Aught  that  the  Future  yet  might  claim 

To  reseue  from  their  wreck  a  name. 

But  it  was  loye  that  taught  me  rhyme, 
And  it  was  thou  that  taught  me  lore ; 
And  if  I  in  this  idle  chime 
Of  words  a  useless  slugnrd  proye, 
It  WAS  thine  eyes  the  habit  nurst, 
And  in  their  light  i  learnt  it  first. 
It  is  thine  eyes  which,  day  by  day, 
Consume  my  time  and  heart  away. 

And  often  bitter  thoughts  arise 
Of  what  I 'ye  lost  in  loyiog  thee, 
And  in  my  breast  my  spirit  dies, 
The  gloomy  cloud  around  to  see, 
Of  baffled  hopes  and  ruined  powers— 
or  mind,  and  miserable  hours — 
Of  self  upbraiding,  and  despair — 
Ot  heart,  too  strong  and  fierce  (u  bear. 

« Why,  what  a  peasant  slaye  am  I,* 
To  bow  my  mind  and  bend  my  knee 
To  woman  iu  idolatry. 
Who  takes  no  thought  of  mine  or  me. 
Oh  Ood !  that  I  could  breathe  my  life 
On  battle  plain  in  charging  strife — 
In  one  mad  impulse  pour  my  soul 
Far  beyond  paission's  base  control. 

Thus  do  my  jarring  thoughts  reyolye 
Tlieir  gatber'd  causes  of  offence, 
Wntil  I  in  my  heart  resol ye 
To  dash  thine  angel  image  thenoe ; 
When  some  bright  look,  some  accent  kmd, 
Comes  freshly  in  my  heated  mind. 
And  scares,  Uke  newly-flushing  day. 
These  brooding  thoughts  like  owls  away. 

And  then  for  hours  and  hours  I  muse 
On  things  that  might,  yet  will  not  be, 
Till  one  by  oae  my  feelings  lose 
Their  passionate  intensify. 
The  steal  away  in  yisions  soft. 
Which  on  wild  wiDg  those  feelings  waft 
Fsr,  far  beyond  the  drear  domain 
Of  Reason  and  her  freezing  reign. 

And  now  again  firom  their  gay  track 
I  esH  as  I  despondent  sit. 
Once  more  these  truant  fancies  back, 
Which  round  my  brain  so  idly  flit; 


And  some  I  treasure,  some  I  blush 
Te  own — and  these  I  try  to  crush — 
And  some  too  wild  foi  reason's  reign 
I  loose  in  idle  rhyme  again. 

And  eyen  thus  my  moments  fly. 
And  even  (hii?  XAy  hours  decay. 
And  eyen  thus  my  years  slip  by. 
My  life  itself  is  wtled  away  ; 
But  distant  still  the  mountain  hope. 
The  burning  wish  with  men  to  cope 
la  aoffht  that  minds  of  iron  mould 
May  do  or  dare  for  fame  or  gold. 

Another  year !  another  year, 

Medora,  it  shall  not  be  so ; 

Both  loye  and  lays  forswear  I  here, 

As  I* ye  forsworn  thee  long  ago, 

That  name  which  thou  wouldst  neyer  share. 

Proudly  shall  fame  emblazon  where 

On  pamps  and  corners  posters  stick  it, 

The  highest  on  the  Jackson  ticket. 


PLAT0VIC8. — TO  — • 

A  place  for  me — one  place  for  me. 

Within  that  wild  youag  heart  be  kep 
How  e'er  Affection's  chords  may  there 

Uy  other  hands  than  minn  U.  swep 
Howeyer  unto  i^oye's  mad  thrill. 

Their  music  may  responsiye  be. 
And  now  let  sober  Triendship  still 

Preserye  one  note— one  place  lor  me 

When  thy  bright  spirit,  gnTe  or  gay. 

Some  other  chains  delighted  near. 
To  catch  thy  features'  yaryioff  play, 

And  watch  each  lightning  Uiought  appear 
Howeyer  thou  his  soul  may  st  touch 

Let  him  not  wholly  thine  enthra 
From  one  «tho  ever  loyes  so  much 

To  chase  its  meteor  windings  all. 

When  mid  some  scene  where  Nature  flings 

Her  loveliest  enchantments  round 
And  in;  hy  kindling  soul  upsprlogs 

Thoughu  which  no  mortal  breast  can  bound* 
Or  when  upon  some  deathless  psge 

Thy  mind  communes  with  kindred  mind 
Stiil  let  me  there  one  tiought  engage 

And  round  thy  soaring  spirit  wi  nd. 

A  place  for  me — one  place  for  me. 

Within  thy  memory  liye  enshrined 
Whatever  idols  Time  may  raise 

Upon  the  altars  of  thy  mind. 
When  Pleasure's  thousand  shapes  appear 

Or  love  of  Power  would  worshipped  be 
Or  Wealth  her  golden  god  would  rear, 

Le  t  Friendship  keep  one  place  for  me  . 

When  first  the  bride-lik^e  dawn  is  blushing 

Within  the  arms  gt  joyous  Oy, 
Or  when  the  twihghr  dews  are  hushing 

His  foetsteps  e'er  the  hills  away  ; 
When  from  the  fretted  yauH  above 

God's  ever  burning  lamps  are  hung. 
And  wh^n  in  dreams  of  Heaven  ana  love, 

His  mercies  are  around  thee  flung. 
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And  i,  while — like  thoie  stari  thoa  lovedtt 

To  watch  acroBS  the  skies  careering, 
As  o'er  the  mountain-shadow'd  wave 

Our  little  barque  her  coarse  was  steering- 
Youth's  meteor  hopes  before  thee  sweep 

Like  bubbles  on  a  freshening  sea, 
Wiil  eyer  mid  life's  changes  keep 

Que  place  within  my  heart  for  thee. 


Young  Lesbia  slept.    Her  glowing  cheek 
Was  on  her  polished  arm  reposing. 

And  slumber  closed  those  fatal  eyes, 
Which  keep  so  many  eyes  irom  closing. 

For  even  Cnpid,  when  fktigued 
Of  playing  with  his  bow  and  arrows. 

Will  harmless  furl  his  weary  wings, 
And  neslU  with  his  mother's  sparrows. 

Young  Lesbia  slef  t — and  yisions  gay 
Before  her  oreaming  soul  were  glancing, 

Like  sights  that  in  the  moon- beans  show. 
When  fairies  on  the  green  are  dancing. 

And  first,  amid  a  joyous  throng. 

She  seemed  te  move  in  festive  meaiure, 

With  man;^  a  courtly  worshipper. 
That  waited  on  her  queenly  pleasure. 

And  then — by  one  of  those  strange  turns 
That  witch  the  mind  so  when  we're  dreaming; 

She  was  a  planet  in  the  sky. 
And  they  were  stars  around  her  beaming. 

Yet  hardly  had  that  lovely  light, 

(To  which  one  cannot  here  help  kneeling,) 
Its  radiance  in  the  vault  above 

Been  for  a  fiiw  short  hours  revealing  : 

When,  like  a  blossom  from  the  bonirh, 
By  some  remorseless  whirlwind  riven, 

Swiftly  upon  its  lurid  path, 

'Twas  back  to  earth  like  lightning  driven. 

Yet  brightly  still,  though  coldly,  there 
These  other  stars  were  calmly  ehining, 

As  if  they  did  not  miss  the  rays 
That  were  but  now  with  their  own  twining. 

And  hakf  with  pique,  and  half  with  pain, 
To  be  from  that  gay  chorus  parting. 

Young  Lesbia  fiom  her  dream  awoke, 
With  swelling  heart  and  tear-drop  starting 

IITTKRPRETATION. 

Had  she  but  thought  of  those  below, 
Who  thus  were  lefl  with  breasts  benighted, 

TillHeav'n  dismissed  that  star  to  earth. 
By  which  alone  oar  hearts  are  lighted-^ 

Or,  had  she  recollected,  when 

Each  virtue  irom  the  world  departed, 

How  Hope,  the  dearest,  came  again. 
And  staid  to  cheer  the  loHely-hearted: 

Sweet  Lesbia  could  not  thus  have  grieved, 
From  that  cold  dazzling  throng  to  sever, 

And  yield  her  warm  young  heart  again, 
T\>  those  that  prize  its  worth  forever. 


TO On  rivUnt  tavjaurs^  {^. 

Aye,  there  it  is,  that  wizard  smile. 
That  look,  which  cheats  my  spul  forever. 

That  face  thai  will  my  bruin  beguile 
Till  reason  from  her  scat  shall  sever, 

And  all  as  peerless  as  whtn  last 
I  lor  the  twentieth  time  foreswore  them, 

Resiitless  as  when  first  I  cast 
My  whole  adoring  soul  before  them. 

Like  carrier  doves  that  hurry  back 
To  the  same  goal  from  which  they  started, 

Howevex  strange  may  be  the  track. 
Or  far  the  home  from  whence  they're  parted^ 

So  from  Its  jesses  if  I  may 
E^er  set  my  heart  one  moment  free. 

Somehow  it  always  finds  its  w^y^ 
The  very  next,  again  to  thee. 

But  sick  and  weary  from  its  ranj^e. 
With  plumsge  torn  and  drooping  wing. 

And  feelings — though  they  cannot  change— 
Embitiered  by  each  wandering. 

That  heart,  which  thou  hast  proved  00  much, 
If,  while  thou  doubtest  yet  to  take  it, 

Eaeh  chord  thou  woold^t  still  farther  touch, 
Oh !  try  seme  test  that  will  but  break  it. 


CLOSING  ACCOUNTS. — TO  MT  CeaSIV. 

I  placed — it  was  not  ten  year^  since — 

Sweet  eoz,  a  heart  within  thy  keeping. 
In  which  there  was  no  pulse  of  prince. 

Of  poet,  or  of  hero,  leaping. 
But  it  was  Kenerouu,  warm,  and  true. 

True  to  itself,  and  true  to  thee : 
And  toward  thine  own  it  fondly  drew-— 

Drew  almost  in  idolatry. 
I  came  to  thee  when  years  were  flown, 

To  leani  bow  well  the  charge  was  kept. 
That  heart — it  was  so  altered  grown. 

Upon  the  change  I  could  have  wept : 
The  buoyant  hope,  the  daring  aim. 

The  indepefideace,  steru  and  high; 
Spirit,  mi^fortune  could  not  tame. 

And  pride  that  d*id  the  worst  defy. 
All,  all  were  gone— and  in  their  steady 

Were  bitter,  and  were  blasted  feelings : 
And  thoughts  Despair  so  far  had  led 

They  shuddered  at  their  own  revealiugs. 
Yet  1 — al chough  Distrust  did  prey 

Within  that  liefrrt  so  wildly  then- 
It  ate  the  bitter  half  away, 

I  left  the  rest  with  thee  again. 

Perhaps  that  heart  in  wortl*''^'  case, 

I  thooght  thou  woulHs'.  «     last  restore ; 
Perhaps!  hoped  thou  ir.'gnt'st  replace 

With  thins,  the  one  abused  before ; 
Perhaps  there  was — the  truth  as  well 

May  eiit  at  once — perhaps  there  was  in 
Those  matchless  ejes  so  strong  a  spell 

I  could  not  help  it,  gentle  cdusin. 
Well,  il  was  thine — thine  only  still, 

A  little  worse  perhaps,  for  wear; 
But  firm,  despite  ot  every  ill 

Which  Fate  and  thou  had  gathered  there: 
'Twere  bootless  te  remind  thee  here 
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How  long  it  haseontinned  such, 
Or  bow  iti  truth,  through  doubt  and  fear, 
Inoooptancy  could  uever  touch. 

Bat,  couriu,  though  thy  noontide  bltza 

or  beauty,  is  as  deeply  felt 
By  me,  as  when  unto  its  rays 

In  dawnipg  womanhood  i  knelt. 
Tet,  now  my  youth  is  I .  ng  sin .  •  past, 

Ad4^  growing  cares  make  manaood  grey ; 
I  tbink—I  think  from  thee  at  last, 

Tbtt  I  most  take  that  heart  away. 

8ti)l»  if  it  grieve  th^e  to  restore 

A  trust  that's  held  so  carelessly, 
Or  if,  while  asking  back  once  more. 

The  i?art  I  left  in  pledge  with  thee ; 
It  may,  iu  spite  of  all  I've  said. 

By  some  odd  chance  with  thine  be  blended ; 
Why,  cousin,  give  me  that  instead. 

And  all  our  business  here  is  ended. 


TH«    DECLARATIOir. 

I  left  the  hall,  as  late  it  wore. 
And  glad  to  be  m  her  boudoir 

From  surveillance  exempt,  I 
Gaxed  the  books  she  last  had  read. 
The  chair  her  form  bad  hallowed, 

And  grieved  that  it  was  empty. 
And  Sleep  hiii  web  was  round  me  weaving 
Wh  lie  listening  to  that  wind-harp's  breathing, 

Whose  melody  so  wild  is, 
When  A:«e,  whose  charms  Are  not  of  earth, 
(Her  lather  iust  a  plum  is  worth. 

And  she  his  only  child  is,) 
With  stealthy  step  before  me  stood. 
As  if  to  kiss,  in  mad-cap  mood, 

My  eyes,  in  slumber  folded. 
Her  form  was  large — too  large  you'd  say, 
Yet  know  not  whence  to  pare  away. 

So  finely  was  it  meulded. 
Her  eyes  were  of  a  liquid  blue. 
Like  sapphires  limped  water  through 

Their  softened  lustre  darting; 
Her  mind-illumined  brow  was  white 
As  snow  drift  in  the  pate  moonlight; 

The  h^ir  across  it  parting 
Was  of  that  pal^  brown,  we*re  told 
By  poftts  ukes  a  tin^e  of  gold 

When  sunbeims  through  it  tremble, 
While  round  her  mouih  two  dimples  played 
Like — nothing  e*er  on  earth  was  made 

Those  dimples  to  resemble. 
And  there  she  stood  in  girlish  glee 
To  win  a  pair  of  gloves,  or  see  ^ 

How  odd  I'd  look  when  waking. 
When  I  her  round  her  taper  wai/>t 
So  nnezpectediy  er- braced. 

The  bond  there  was  no  breaking. 
Her  swrlling  bosom  heaved  at  first, 
As  if  her  bod  dice  through  would  burst 

its  angry  little  billows; 
Her  eye  was  fired  b«?neath  its  lashes 
As  streams  on  which  the  lightning  flashes 

Will  sparkle  through  their  willows; 
Bat  when  I  loosed  the  esger  grasp 
In  which  I  to  my  breast  did  clasp 


Her  struggling  and  unwilling, 
1  felt  somehow  her  fragile  fingers, 
(The  tingling  in  my  own  yet  lingers) 

Within  my  pressure  thrilling. 
1  spoke  to  her — she  answered  not — 
I  told  her — now  I  scarce  know  what — 

I  only  da  remember 
My  feelings  when  in  words  expressed, 
Though  warm  as  August  in  my  breast. 

Seemed  colder  than  December. 
But  how  can  words  the  thoughts  ezpreM 
Of  love  so  deep,  so  measureless 

As  that  which  i  have  cherished  ? 
Oh,  God  !  if  my  seared  heart  had  given 
The  same  devotedness  to  heaven, 

It  would  not  thus  have  perished! 
I  said,  •  yon  knew— you  must  have  known 
I  long  have  loved — loved  you  alone. 

But  cannot  know  how  dearly.' 
I  toM  her  if  my  hopes  were  crossed. 
My  ev>y  aim  in  life  was  lost — 

She  knew  I  spoke  sineerely ! 
Shean«wered— as  1  breathless  dwelt 
Upon  her  words,  and  would  have  knelt, 

«  Nay,  move  not  thus  the  leaet, 
You  have — you  long  have  had* — 'Say  oh. 
Sweet  girl !  thy  heart?'— 'Your  foOl  upon 

The  flounce  of  my  baUisU,' 


HOLDING  A  ROPE  FOR  A  LADY  TO  JVMF. 

'Tis  true'^thou  art  no  silken  bind 
That  knits  my  own  with  Zoe's  hand. 

No  fairy's  chosen  fetter ; 
Yet  Love  himself,  if  strength  alone 
Were  in  his  bonds  but  to  be  shown, 

Could  hardly  find  a  better. 
Thy  stoutly  twisted  hempen  strand 
Would  hang  each  felon  in  the  land. 

As  high  as  e'er  was  Haman  : 
And — unless  heavier  than  his  head. 
Are  hearts  by  love  inhabited. 

Would  bold  the  wildest  Damon. 
But  thou —like  rods  magician's  wear, 
Know'st  not  th?  secret  power  you  bear. 

Nor  yet  to  trace  art  able, 
The  story  of  one  coil  that  lingua 
So  lovingly  on  Zoe's  fingers — 

Thou  highly  tavored  cable. 
Since  first  in  June,  when  hemp  is  green. 
And  bees  and  butterflies  are  seen 

Along  its  blossoms  sailing, 
Through  mellow  Autumn's  jocund  houra. 
When  warblers  from  the  brown  wood's  bo  wen 

Are  on  its  seeds  regaling — 
Till  steadying  on  some  top-most  spar, 
The  footsteps  of  the  gallant  tar. 

Upon  the  wave  careering. 
Or  pendent  from  the  stately  mast. 
Though  glowing  palms  thy  cordage  pass'd, 

Some  banner  bold  nprearing — 
*Tis  strange  that  aught  so  void  of  life    , 
Should  have,  as  if  with  feeling  rife. 

The  electric  power  to  mingle 
The  pulses  that,  upon  my  word, 
I  felt  just  now,  together  stirred, 

Through  all  thy  twistings  tingle. 
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Wkj  seek  her  heart  to  (mderstand 

If  but  enoagh  thou  knowest 
To  prove  that  all  thy  lore,  like  sand, 

Vpon  the  wind  thou  throwest  ? 
The  ill  thou  makest  out  at  last 
Does  but  reflect  the  bitter  past. 
While  all  the  good  thou  learnest  yet 
But  makes  her  harder  to  forg et. 

WJi«t  natters  all  the  nobieness 
Which  in  her  breast  resideith, 
And  what  the  warmth. and  tenderness 

Her  mien  of  coldness  hidefh, 
Tf  but  nngeneroas  tthonehts  prevail 
When  thoQ  her  bosom  weuidst  assail, 
Whvle  tenderness  a^vd  warmth  deth  ne*er, 
By  any  chance,  toward  thee  appear. 

Sam  up  eaeh  token  thou  hast  won 

Of  kindred  feeliR(^  there — 
How  few  fcr  Hope,  to  build  upon, 

How  many  for  Despair ! 
And  if  e*er  word  or  look  deciareth 
Iiove  or  aversion,  which  ehe  beareth, 
While  of  the  first,  no  proof  thou  hast, 
How  mimy  vre  there  of  the  last !  . 

Then  strive  no  more  to  understand 

JJer  of  whom  thou  kcowe«t 
Enough  to  prove  thy  love  like  sand 

Upon  the  wind  thou  throwest : 
The  ill  thou  makest  out  at  last 
Does  but  reflect  the  bitter  past. 
While  all  the  good  thou  learnest  yet 
Bat  makes  her  harder  to  forget. 


STAirZAS. 

I  lore  thee,  Nature  I    In  every  mood 
Thy  rural  scenes  have  charms  for  me; 

The  rugged  rock,  the  leafy  woed. 
The  sheltered  vale,  or  upland  lea — 

The  brawling  brook,  tbro'  the  dark  wood  twining. 

Or  placid  lake,  in  the  moon-beam  shining. 

I  love  the  hour,  when  the  misty  light 

Of  dawn  is  throujth  the  foliage  streaming. 

When  the  mead-lark  wings  his  merry  flight. 
And  the  curlew  vn  the  beach  is  screaming ; 

While  the  kill- deer  adds  his  plaintive  note 

To  the  sfariU  cry  from  the  plover's  throat 

1  love  the  approach  oithe  twilight  hour. 
When  the  wfaip-poor-wiirs  note  is  beard  aloae; 

Wli»B  the  sua,  tho'  shorn  of  his  neon-day  power, 
Tet  lingers  here  as  loth  to  be  gone. 

And  pours  his  richest  flood  of  light 

As  he  yields  the  world  to  coming  night 

I  love  the  hoar,  when  the  queen  of  night 
In  the  world  above  asserts  her  sway. 

When  the  dew-drop  gleams  in  her  silver  light 
As  it  trembles  anew  on  the  leafy  spray ; 


When  the  tired  world  is  lulled  to  rest, 
And  stillness  reigns  e'er  Nature's  breast 

For,  whether  the  hour  be  moaning  gray. 
Or  twilight  ishades  are  round  us  closing— 

Whether  the  sunbeams  hotly  play, 
Or  the  moon  is  on  the  wave  reposing— 

There's  a  lovely  page  whereon  to  look 

For  the  heart  that  reads  in  Nature's  Book. 
Long  Island^  August  lUk  1827. 


BIRTH-D4T   THOUGHTS. 

'  I  feel  quite  an  old  sert  of  feeL'— Byrofi'«  Lttttn, 
At  twenty -five — at  twenty-five. 

The  heart  should  not  be  cold  ; 
It  still  is  young  in  deeds  to  strive. 

Though  half  life's  tale  is  told ; 
And  Fame  should  ];eep  its  youtb  alive. 

If  Love  would  make  it  ola. 

But  mine  is  like  that  flrnit  which  grew, 

And  withered  in  a  night, 
Which  from  the  skies  of  midnight  drew, 

Its  ripening  and  its  blight — 
Matured  infleaven's  tears  of  dew, 

And  faded  ere  her  light. 

Its  hues  in  sorrow's  darkness  bom. 
In  tears  were  fostered  first; 

Its  powers  from  passion's  frenzy  drawn, 
In  passion  s  gloom  were  nars'd — 

And  perishing  ere  manhood's  dawn, 
Did  prematurely  burst. 

Tet  all  I've  learnt  from  hours  rifb 
With  painfdl  brooding  here. 

Is,  that  amid  this  mortal  strife, 
The  lapse  of  every  year 

But  takes  away  a  hope  from  life. 
And  adds  to  death  a  fear. 


Ashe,  who  watches  in  the  night 

When  win^  nnd  tide  attend  his  bark 
For  the  bright  poi«  stars'  steady  light 

To  rise  above  the  waters  dark, 
Will  often  for  its  guiding  beam 

Mistake  some  wandering  meteor  stray 
But  puzzled  by  that  fitful  gleam 
Doubt  yet  to  launch  upon  tiie  stream. 

Till  wind  and  tide  have  passed  «way. 

So  J,  if  ever  Life's  dark  sea 

In  swept  by  som*  propitious  gale 
Lf  «k  'or  my  guiding  li^ht  in  thee, 

before  i  e'er  can  spread  my  sail ; 
Se,  while  thy  smiles  deceitful  shine 

Then  leave  all  darker  than  before 
I  for  some  surer  beacon -pine, 
Till  breeze  and  flood  no  longer  mine 

I'm  stranded  on  the  barren  shore. 
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MARQUINEZ  AND  LA  COLLEGIALA. 
^  Eomance 

OP  THE  PENINSULAR  WAR. 


Tlie  small  town  of  Ayllon  in  Old  CastUe  is 
pictnresquelj  sitaated  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of 
moantains  of  the  same  name,  and  at  about  half 
a  dozen  leagnes  to  the  left  of  the  cam^no  real 
from  Bargos  to  Madrid.  Although  dignified  by 
the  name  of  a  villa,  or  town,  and  containing  a 
popnlation  of  five  hundred  vecinos^  at  the  peri- 
od we  are  referring  to,  it  bore  more  resemblance 
to  an  overgrown  country  village,both  by  the  char- 
acter of  its  houses  and  the  occupations  of  their 
inhabitants.  The  former  were  rudely  construct- 
ed of  mis  shapen  and  irregularly  sized  blocks  of 
stone,  hewn  from  the  adjacent  mountains,  the 
interstices  beinff  filled  up  with  a  coarse  cement. 
They  were  for  the  most  part  covered  with  thatch, 
although  here  and  there  a  roof  formed  of  black 
and  red  tiles,  arranfired  in  alternate  lines,  varied 
the  uniformity  of  the  layers  of  straw,  to  which 
the  weather  and  the  smoke  of  the  wood  fires  had 
imparted  a  dingy  greyish  hue.  According  to 
Spanish  custom,  every  dwelling  had  a  clumsy 
but  soHd  and  spacious  balcony  running  round 
th«  upper  windows.  These  balconies  were 
sheltered  from  the  rain  either  by  a  wooden  root 
Of  by  a  projection  of  the  ihatcb  and  rafters,  and 
in  the  summer  and  autumn  were  usually  strew- 
ed  with  the  golden  pods  of  the  Indian  com,  and 
the  juicy  scarlet  fruit  of  the  tomato,  placed  there 
to  dry  and  to  ripen  in  the  sunbeams. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ayllon  were  principally 
peasants,  who  gained  tneir  living  by  the  culti- 
vation of  the  fields  which  surrounded  the  town; 
aad  IB  time  of  peace  this  resource  was  sufficient 
for  the  ample  supply  of  their  scanty  wants  and 
unambitious  desires  ;  but  the  war,  which  was 
so  heaf  y  a  scourge  for  the  Peninsula,  did  not 
spare  this  quiet  corner  of  Castile.  On  he  con- 
trary,  the  positian  of  the  town  rendered  it  a  fa- 
vorite resort  of  the  guerellas,  who  from  that 
point  had  the  double  facility  oi  pouncing  on 
whatever  passed  along  the  high  road,  and  of  re- 
treating to  the  mountains  when  troops  were  sent 
against  them.  Thus  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pened  that  the  unfortunate  Ayllonese,  alter 
emptjing  their  granaries  and  wine  stores  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Spanish  troops,  were  visited,  a 
few  hours  after .rards,  by  a  column  of  French, 
who  stripped  them  of  what  little  they  had  re- 
served for  their  own  support,  accompanying 
their  extortions  by  the  ample  measure  of  ill 
treatment  they  considered  themselves  justified 
in  bestowing  on  those  who  had  so  recenUy  shel- 
tered their  foes.  Between  friends  and  enemies 
Uie  peasants  were   impoverished,  their  houses 

.!Ti*^i^^  '"**  pillaged,  their  fields  trampled 
•no  laid  wait'. 

ifti^  '^f"  ®^  •■  autumn  morning  of  the  year 
10I-,  that  a  large  number  of  cavalry  soldiers 
were  grooming  their  horses  in  the  streets  of 
AyUon.  Some  ill-clothed  but  hardy  looking 
intantry  men  were  grouped  about  the  doors  of 
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the  houses,  busily  engaged  in  bamishing  their 
arms,  whilst  here  and  there,  at  the  corners  of 
the  streets  or  in  open  spaces  between  the  houses 
a  few  greasy-looking  individuals  were  superin- 
tending the  preparations  of  the  rancho^^  a  strong 
smelling  anomalous  sort  of  mess,  contained  in 
large  iron  kettles  suspended  ever  smoky  fires 
of  green  wood.  Cavalry,  infantry,  and  cooks  ~ 
were  laughing,  joking,  singing,  and  talking 
with  the  gayely  characteristic  of  the  Spanish 
soldier,  and  which  scarcely  ever  abandons  him 
even  in  the  most  difficult  and  unfiivorable  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  horses  had  been  cleaned  and  returned  to 
their  stables;  the  muskets  burnished  till  they 
shone  again ;  the  rations  cooked  and  eaten.^ 
It  was  past  noon,  and  the  rays  ef  an  October  sun, 
which  in  Castile  is  efWn  hotter  than  a  July  sun 
in  our  more  temperate  climate,  had  driven  the 
soldiery  to  seek  shade  and  coolness  where  best 
it  might  be  found.  Some  were  sharing  the  lit- 
ter of  their  horses,  others  were  stretched  under 
trees  and  hedges  in  the  ouUkirts  of  the  town, 
whilst  the  most  weary  or  the  least  difficult  laj 
wrapped  in  their  cloaks  on  either  side  of  tlie 
street.  A  deep  silence  had  succeeded  to  the 
previous  noise.  It  was  the  hour  of  the  siesta. 
Two  o'clock  had  chimed  from  the  church  towl 
er  of  Ayllon,  and  had  been  repeated  by  the 
clocks  of  the  neighboring  convents  aad  villages, 
when  a  batullion  of  infantry  entered  the  ptm- 
cipal  street,  and  advanced  at  a  rapid  pace  to- 
wards the  open  square  in  the  centre  of  the  town 
where  it  halted  and  formed  up.  A  body  of  cav- 
alry which  followed  separated  into  small  parties' 
and  dispersed  in  various  directions.  More  in- 
fkntry  arrived,  and  preceded  by  detachments  to 
occupy  the  sUbles  and  houses  which  from  ther 
ejected  the  original  occupants.  On  the  first  ar- 
rival of  the  new  comers,  thegserillas  who  were 
lying  sleeping  about  the  streets,  had  sUrted  up 
in  alarm;  but  on  rcogniz.ng  the  grey  uniforms 
and  painted  shakoes  of  the  regiment  ef  Arlan 
«*fand  the  blue  pelises  of    the  hussars,  under 

•  I  he  rancho.^r  mess  of  the  Spanish  aoloicry,  ia  gen- 
erally composed  of  fat  pork,  garlic,  and  rii^  or  d.v 
bean«,  accordiog  as  the  one  or  the  other  may  havi 
been  issued  for  rations:  the  whole  being  plemifolly 
seasoned  wiih  red  pepper,  and  boiled  %o  Sg  lo  form  a 
sort  of  thick  poiUf^e.  The  manrer  in  which  this  is  eat- 
en IS  somewhat  original.  E  icb  company  n  divided 
into  roesjes  of  iweniv  or  ihin>  men,  and  each  mess* 
forms  a  circle  round  the  vessti  in  -vhich  their  dinner  has 
been  cooked,  every  man  with  his  bread  and  a  lanre 
wooden  spoon  In  his  hand.  They  tell  « ff  by  foura 
end  a  nnn-ccm missioned  officer  calls  out  *  El  uno/  No! 
1.  The  five  or  six  men  who  have  told  off  No.  l'  take 
a  pace  to  the  front,  dip  their  spoon  in  the  kettle  and 
resume  iheir  place  in  the  circle.  «EI  dos/ No.  S,  is 
iwst  called,  and  performs  the  same  manceuvre.  After 
No.  4,  the  turn  of  No.  1  com^s  again,  a.i<j  so  on  till 
the  pot  i*  euipiied  and  the  bellies  of  the  soldiers  more 
or  less  filled. 
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tlM  orders  of  the  Cora  Merino,  they  for  the 
moft  part  returned  their  recumbent  poBition, 
with  all  the  nonchalance  of  those  Neapolitan 
lazzaroni  for  whom  the  dolce  far  niente  ia  the 
earn  and  aubetance  of  human  happiness.  The 
less  indolent  remained  staring  at  the  troops  as 
they  marched  by  j  and  even  when  they  saw 
them  entering  the  stables  and  barracks  they 
manifested  no  surprise,  unsuspicious  of  anv  hos- 
tile intention  on  the  part  of  men  fiehting  tor  the 
same  cause  as  themselyes,  and  with  whom  they 
were  accustomed  to  fraternize.  Those  who 
were  sleeping  in  the  houses  and  stables,  were 
Jbarcely  well  awaked  before  they  were  thrust 
into  the  street.  Tlie  whole  proceeding  was  so 
rapid  on  the  part  of  the  Cura's  soldiers,  and  so 
anlooked  for  by  those  quartered  in  the  town, 
that  in  less  than  ten  minutes  fifteen  hundred 
men  found  themselves  unarmed  and  defence- 
^ss,  whilst  their  horses,  weapons  and  accoutre- 
ments were  in  possession  of  Merino's  followers. 
So  complete  was  the  surprise,  and  so  trifling  the 
resistance  offered,  that  not  a  life  was  lost,  scarce- 
ly a  man  wounded  on  either  side. 

Whilst  the  astonished  guerillas  were  asking 
one  another  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  this 
extraordinary  conduct  ofMerino,thatchief  him- 
self appeared,  surrounded  by  several  officers^ 
and  followed  by  a  strong  escort  of  cavalry.  He 
galloped  through  the  main  street,  and,  halting 
in  the  plaza,  received  the  reports  of  the  officers 
who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  execution  of 
the  coup-de-main  that  had  just  been  accomplish- 
ed ;  then,  turning  to  a  group  of  the  disarmed 
who  were  standing  by,  he  enquired  for  Colonel 
Principe.  Before  he  bad  received  a  reply,  a 
man  rushed,  bareheaded,  and  with  a  drawn  sa- 
bre in  his  hand,  from  the  door  of  a  neighboring 
house.  He  stopped  when  he  found  himself  face 
to  face  with  the  Cura,  and,  in  a  voice  almost  in- 
articulate from  passion,  demanded  by  what  au- 
thority the  latter  had  disarmod  his  men  and 
taken  possession  of  their  quarters. 

*  By  my  own  authority,  Thomas  Prmcipe,' 
ooolly  replied  Merino.  •  Your  band  is  one  of 
those  who  do  more  harm  to  the  peasant  than  the 
enemy.  When  they  march,  their  progress  is 
marked  by  rapine  and  violence ;  and,  if  the^ 
now  and  then  distinguish  themselves  by  their 
gallantry  in  the  field,  they  take  care  to  counter- 
balance its  merits  by  daily  robberies  and  unlaw- 
ful aets.  Tour  horses  and  arms  I  have  taken 
for  my  soldiers,  and  by  this  time  your  men  are 
informed  that  they  are  disbanded  and  may  re- 
turn to  their  homes.' 

Merino  bad  scarcely  finished  his  sentence 
when  Principe,  who  literally  foamed  at  the 
mouth  with  rage,  made  a  daah  at  the  iraperturb- 
%b]e  priest,  and  dealt  him  a  blow  wh.ch  would 
propably  have  brought  the  career  of  that  cele- 
brated member  of  the  church  militant  to  a  pre- 
mature termination,  had  it  not  been  intercepted 
by  the  swords  of  some  of  the  Cura's  officers. — 
Several  of  the  escort  pressed  forward,  and  the 
unlucky  guerilla  was  overpowered  and  deprived 
of  his  sabre.  The  scuffle  was  scarcely  over 
when  Marquinez,  the  friend  and  lieutenant  of 
Principe,  appeared,  follewed  by  some  officers 


and  a  few  men  of  his  eorps.  He  was  a  hand- 
some, soldierly-looking  man,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
with  a  hiffhly  intelligent  countenance  ;  and,  in- 
stead of  showing  the  same  excitement  and  head- 
long fury  as  his  commandant,  he  saluted  Meri 
Be  with  urbanity,  and  addressed  him  in  a  some- 
what ironical  tone.  The  Cura  repeated  what 
he  had  already  said  to  Principe  as  to  his  reason 
for  disarming  the  partida. 

M  am  well  aware,  Senor  Cura,'  said  Marqai- 
nez,  *that  some  of  your  followers,  weary  of 
lurking  in  mountain  caverns,  have  preferred 
leaders  under  whom  they  were  sure  to  meet  with 
opportunities  of  displaying  their  courage  on  the 
plain,  and  of  revenging  themselves  on  the  in- 
vaders of  their  country.  It  is  probably  to  pre- 
vent further  defection,  and  to  remount  your 
cavalry,  that  you  have  thus  treacherously  sur- 
prised and  disarmed  men,  who,  had  they  been 
aware  of  your  intention,  would  have  given  am- 
ple occupation  to  you  and  the  whole  ef  your 
forces.  You  have,  for  the  moment,  deprived 
your  country  of  two  thousand  defenders,  the 
least  worthy  of  whom  is  a  better  man  than  ever 
crossed  your  saddle.  We  shall  not  attempt  a  re- 
sistance which  now  would  be  absurd,  but  you 
will  have  to  answer  to  the  junta  of  Cadiz  for 
your  treason.' 

The  Cura  smiled  scornfully,  but  made  no  re- 
ply. Marquinez,  after  gazing  steadfastly  at  him 
for  a  moment,  turned  upon  his  heel ;  and  lead- 
ing, or  rather  dragging  along,  Principe  by  the 
arm  left  the  plaza.  The  same  day  Merino 
marched  out  of  Ayllon,  taking  with  them  near- 
ly a  thousand  horses,  and  a  large  number  of 
muskets,  sabres,  and  other  arms. 

Marquinez  and  Principtf  had  been  sergeants  In 
the  S|£anish  regiment  ot  Bourbon.  Thf>y  were 
of  humble  extraction,  and  Marquinez  hai^,inhi8 
youth,  been  a  barber  at  Madrid.  Both  men  of 
great  intrepidity,  and  of  some  military  talent, 
those  qualifications  availed  them  little  at  a  peri- 
od when  wealth  and  family  interest  were  the  sor- 
est, if  not  the  only  stepping  stones  to  advance- 
ment in  the  Spanish  army,  and  our  two  sarge*- 
tos  inatruidos  left  the  service  with  the  humble 
chevrons  which  their  merits  had  procured  them 
soon  after  their  arrival  under  the  color*,  bat 
whicli  they  had  no  hope  of  exch  a  nixing  for  the 
ep40leite  of  a  comimsaioned  cffieer.  At  the 
commencement  ol  the  Psninsular  war,  they 
joined  a  party  of  geerillas,  of  which  they  foon 
became  the  le4cie:S,  and  Principe,  although  in- 
ferior in  talent  and  educaiion  to  his  brother ser- 
gtant,  was  the  first  in  command.  At  thepeiiod 
that  Mi?rino  disarmed  then  in  the  manner  we 
have  described,  the  partida  had  acquired  con- 
siderubie  celebrity,  and  although  not  so  well  dis- 
ciplined as  the  troops  of  the  Cnra,  had  commit- 
ted no  excesses  to  Justify  the  step  taken  by  the 
latter.  Merino  was  jealous  of  their  success,  and 
annoyed  at  the  dcsf  rtion  of  his  men,  many  of 
whom  had  recently  left  his  standard  to  join  that 
ef  Principe.  As  Marquinez  had  predicted,  bow- 
ever,  the  regency  was  excessively  angry  at  the 
unauthorized  and  unwarrantable  oonductofthe 
guerilla  priest,  in  which  it  was  evident  that  be 
had  consulted  his  own  interest  more  than  that  of 
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tke  MTTiceyOr  of  the  country.  A  seTere  repri- 
ttand  was  addressed  to  him  ;  but  the  war  was 
ragio^  in  all  its  fury,  the  Junta  had  its  hands 
fall,  and  Merino  was  too  valuable  a  partisan  to 
be  dispensed  with,  or  even  disgusted.  Moreo- 
ver, the  mischiet  done  was  soonrepaired,in  great 
part,  by  the  activity  of  Marquinez.  After  the 
guerilla  corps  was  disbanded  by  the  Cura,  the 
two  adventUFers  who  had  headed  it  found  them- 
selves with  a  mere  handful  of  followers,  the  re- 
mainder either  having  been  sent  te  their  villag- 
es, or  having  joined  Merino  Principe  and  Mar- 
quinez agreed  to  separate,  and  to  reorganize  two 
hands,  instead  of  the  one  they  had  hitherto  com- 
manded. Principe  was  only  moderately  suc- 
eeEsful ;  the  free  corps  which  he  raised  never 
amounted  to  above  six  or  eight  hundred  men ; 
bat  Marquinez,  putting  out  all  his  energy,  be- 
fore long  found  himself  at  the  head  of  a  strong 
body  of  cavalry,  well  mounted  and  equipped ; 
nnd  he  took  the  fiel^  with  renewed  contidence, 
end  this  time  with  the  bole  command. 

In  one  of  the  first  expeditions  which  he  un- 
dertook, afler  this  resurrection  of  his  partadii  he 
encountered  three  hundred  Westpbalian  caval- 
ry in  the  French  service,  whom  he  utterly  de- 
feated, alter  fighting  for  a  whole  morning,  and 
losing  a  large  number  of  men  and  horses.  The 
Westphalians  were  returning  from  a  reconneis- 
ance,  in  which  they  had  made  several  prisoners, 
and  amongst  others,  a  lady  of  a  good  family  of 
Sahagun,  and  wife  of  a  captdin  in  the  Spanish 
army.  This  woman,  during  the  few  days  which 
the  insecurity  of  the  roads  compelled  her  to  pass 
in  the  society  of  Maiquinez,  became  violently 
enamored  of  that. officer,  and  finally  abandoned 
her  husband  and  children  to  follow  him  in  his 
adventnrons  course  oi  life.  Endowed  with  mas- 
enline  courage,  strong  minded,  and  possessed 
ef  greater  physical  strength  than  is  usual  in  her 
sex,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  assume  the  costume 
of  a  hussar,  and  to  fight  by  the  side  of  the  dash- 
«Bg  gaenlla  to  whom  she  had  attached  herself. 
She  soon  became  well  known  to  the  district 
which  was  the  scene  of  operations  of  Marquin- 
ex's  troops,  by  the  appellation  of  La  CoUegyaUij 
a  name  given  to  her  from  the  circumstance  of 
her  youth  having  been  spent  in  a  college,  which 
exists  at  Vatladolid,  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  noble  familif  s.  Sbe  had  already 
been  engaged  in  several  skirmishes,  and  had 
displayed  a  degree  of  courage  which  had 
gained  for  her  the  rank  of  an  officer,  and  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  the  hardy  soldiers 
amongst  whom  sbe  lived,  when  an  opportunity 
cccurred  of  proving  her  devotion  and  attach- 
ment to  the  man  for  whom  she  had  sacrificed 
her  fair  fame  and  her  domestic  ties. 

It  wae  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  March. 
A  snecession  of  heavy  rains  had  nearly  suspen^ 
dad  all  military  operations  in  the  plains  of  Val- 
ladolid  and  Valencia.  Marquinez's  huscars,  at 
this  time  nearly  two  thousand  in  number,  were 
in  cantonments  in  some  small  villages  a  few 
leagues  to  the  right  of  the  high-road  from  Bur- 
gos to  Valladolld,  and  were  awaiting  the  return 
of  fine  weather  to  recommence  the  campaign. 
The  ftctivity  ai»d  intrepidity  of  their  leader  had 


oassed  him  to  become  a  formidable  opponent  to 
the  French  generals,  who  were  anxious  to  rid 
themselves  of  nearly  the  obly  chief  who  ventur- 
ed to  attack  them  on  equal  terms  in  the  plain, 
and  frequently  came  oflT  the  conqueror.  For 
Marquinez,  disdaining  the  more  cautious  system 
of  mountain  warfare  adopted  by  ether  guerilla 
leaders,  had  net  raised  any  infantry,  but  kept 
tVe  open  country  with  bis  light  cavalry.  Sev- 
eral of  the  French  moveable  columns  had  been 
roughly  handled  by  him,  and  their  dragoons  sa- 
bred and  put  to  the  route  by  vigorous  charges 
headed  by  the  intrepid  guerilla. 

During  the  few  weeks  that  Marquinez  war 
compelUd  to  remain  inactive,  the  French  caus- 
ed his  position  to  be  reconnoitered  by  their 
spies,  and  devised  a  plan  for  seizing  hi^  person. 
The  villages  and  hamlets  in  which  the  cavalry 
were  quartered  were  spread  over  a  considerable 
extent  of  country .  So  large  a  number  of  hors- 
es would  hardly  have  found  sufficient  forage  or 
stabling  had  they  been  all  concentrated  on  one 
point;  and  as  the  roads  were  cut  up  and  the 
fields  sodden  by  the  rain,  there  was  no  appre- 
hension entertained  of  any  rapid-  march  or  sur- 
prise on  the  part  of  the  French,  who  had  their 
advanced  posts  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vallado- 
Itd.  Two  ef  the  numerous  villages  occupied  by 
the  hussars  were  nearly  a  league  in  advance  of 
the  others,  and  placed  on  either  skirt  of  a  large 
oak  wood.  The  road  from  one  to  the  other  of 
these  cantonraenlB  described  a  curve  round  the 
front  of  the  wood,  and  at  a  central  point  was 
crossed  by  a  track  which,  in  one  direction,  led 
in  amongst  the  trees,  and  in  the  other  joined  at 
a  distance  of  a  mile  or  two  a  country  road  lead- 
ing to  Valladolid.  It  was  at  this  spot  that  it 
was  proposed  to  surprise  Marqainez,  who,  with 
the  ColUgialla  and  a  hundred  horse,  had  taken 
up  his  quarters  in  the  village  on  the  right  of  the 
wood. 

About  dusk,  on  a  stormy  evening,  Marquin- 
ez*, attended  by  an  aid-de-camp,  was  returning 
to  his  quarters,,  after  having  visited  several  of 
the  cantonments.  On  arriving  at  the  part  of 
the  road  described  above,  he  found  his  further 
progress  impeded  by  a  tree  which  had  fidlen 
acrojs  the  narrow  way  in  such  a  manner  that  its 
branches,  covered  with  dead  leaves,  and  matted 
with  ivy,  formed  a  sort  of  hedge  too  high  for 
the  horses  to  leap,  and  too  strong  for  them  to 
break  through  The  two  horsemen  dismount- 
ed, and  began  to  open  themselves  a  passage  by 
lopping  the  boughs  with  their  sabres,  when  their 
arms  were  suddenly  seised  from  behind,  end  be- 
fore they  could  turn  their  heads  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  dozen  dismounted  dragoons, whose 
numbers  quickly  overcoming  all  resistance,  the 
Spaniards  were  thrown  down  and  pinioned.  A 
troop  of  French  cavalry  merged  from  the  wood, 
the  men  who  had  effected  the  capture  remount- 
ed, and  Marquinez  and  hie  aid-de-camp,  being 
bound  to  their  saddles  and  placed  between  four 
dragoons,  with  their  carbines  unslung  and  ready 
lor  action,  the  whole  party  started  off  at  a  sharp 
trot  in  the  direction  of  Valladolid.  The  only 
witness  of  the  affair  was  a  peasant  belonging  to 
the  village  in  which  Marquinez  had  his  qnar- 
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tors,  and  who  was  about  a  hundroJ  yards  bo- 
kind  that  chief  at  the  moment  he  dismoanted. 
Hit  firat  movement  when  he  saw  the  French, 
waa  to  throw  hinaelf  on  the  ground  behind  the 
buahea,  and  as  soon  ai  the  last  of  the  troopers 
had  disappeared,  he  left  hia  place  of  conceal- 
ment, and  hastened  to  give  the  alarm. 

To  support  the  troop  of  dragoons  that  had 
been  aeut  on  this  hazardou»expedition,  two  bat- 
talions and  a  squadron  of  French  had  adyanced 
seven  or  eight  leagues  from  their  own  Hnep,and 
had  taken  up  a  position  in  a  hamlet  about  the 
nroe  distance  from  Marquinez*8  cantonments. 
It  waa  an  hour  before  midnight  when  the  party 
whioh  had  formed  tho.  ambuacade  joined  tho 
main  body,  after  a  rapid  march  over  detestable 
roads  and  a  heavy  country.  The  horses  were 
knooked  up,  and  unable  to  proceed  without  a 
few  hour's  repose.  Their  captain  having  re- 
ported thia  to  his  eommanding  officer,  at  the 
same,  lime  that  he  announced  to  him  the  suc- 
cessful issue  of  the  enterprise,  received  orders 
to  refresh  his  men  and  horses,  and  to  hold  him- 
self in  readiness  to  march  an  hour  before  day- 
break .  Meantime  the  prisoners  were  placed  in 
a  room  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  house  in  which 
.he  French  colonel  was  lodged.  The  door  of 
their  temporary  prison  opened  on  a  large  corri- 
dor, then  used  as  a  guard-room,  and  the  small 
nnglazed  aperture  which  gave  light  and  air  to 
the  apartment,  was  traversed  by  three  massive 
iron  bars,  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  and  riv- 
ited  into  the  stone  wall.  For  additional  seauri- 
ty,  and  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  escape,  a 
sentry  was  placed  in  a  sert  of  garden  on  which 
the  window  looked  out. 

The  young  officer  who  had  been  taken  at  the 
aame  time  as  Marquinez,  weary  with  the  day's 
exertions,  soon  fell  asleep  in  one  of  the  three  or 
four  rickety  chairs  which  composed  nearly  the 
whole  fnrniture  of  the  room.  His  chief  did  not 
seem  inclined  to  follow  his  example,  but  paced 
up  and  down,  apparently  wrapt  in  thought.-^ 
His  monotonous  promenade  had  lasted  nearly 
an  hour,  when  he  thought  he  heard  his  name 
pronounced.  He  started,  f>nd  listened,  but  no 
sound  reached  his  ears  save  the  measured  step 
of  tho  sentinel  under  his  window,  and  the  bur- 
den of  an  old  French  6Aan«oua(otVe,whichone 
of  the  men  on  guard  was  trolling  out,  with  a 
voice  more  remarkable  for  power  than  melody. 
Marquinez  threw  himaelf  into  a  chair,  and  at- 
tributing to  so  excited  imagination  the  words 
which  he  had  fancied  he  heard,  appeared  dispo- 
sed to  imitate  his  aid-de-camp,  who  was  forget- 
tifig  in  sleep  the  dangers  of  his  position,  and  the 
probable  death  that  awaited  him.  The  eyes  of 
the  captive  guerilla  were  beginning  to  close, 
and  his  head  to  sink  upon  his  breast,  when  the 
lamo  voice  aa  before  broke  the  silence.  '  Mar- 
quinez!' was  repeated  in  aloud  whisper.  The 
word  was  accompanied  by  a  noise  such  as  is 
produced  by  a  slight  blow  of  iron  against  iron. 
This  time  it  was  no  delusion  of  a  healed  brain. 
Marquinez  rushed  to  the  window,  and  looked 
out  as  well  as  the  grating  would  permit.  All 
waa  still.  The  night  was  raw  and  wintry,  and 
U  was  only  at  intervals  that  the  watery  rays  of 


the  moon  obtained  a  passage  through  some  break 
in  the  heavy  mantle  of  clouds  which  covered  the 
sky.  The  infantry  soldier  on  sentry  had  reach 
ed  the  limit  of  his  walk,  and  was  turning  to  re- 
trace his  steps.  When  he  arrived  under  the 
window,  he  allowed  <he  bayonet  on  the  end  nf 
hisf  musket  to  iall  lightly  against  the  bars 
through  which  Marqoinez  was  looking,  and  in 
a  voice  which  seemed  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the 
latter,  he  asked  in  Spanish, 

*  E^tos  solo  f  Are  you  alone  ?' 

^  Villaverde  is  with  me,  and  asleep,*  was  the 
reply. 

*■  My  bayonet  is  unfixed.  Talie  it  and  force 
the  grating.' 

Marquinez  seized  the  proffered  weapon,  which 
was  stuck  on  the  end  of^the  ramrod,  and  usi^g 
the  greatest  possible  care  to  avoid  noise,  he  be- 
gan to  pick  out  the  cement  and  the  small  iron 
wedges  by  which  the  bars  ^ere  fastened  into 
the  wall.  It  was  necessary  to  take  out  all  the 
three  bars,  for  ( therwise  the  opening  would  ba 
toosmaM  to  allow  the  body  of  a  man  to  pass; 
and  with  no  better  tool  than  a  bayonet,  the  task 
Wus  not  an  easy  one.  At  the  end  of  half  an 
hour,  however,  two  of  the  bars  had  given  way, 
and  the  prisoner  had  begun  to  work  at  the  third, 
when  the  sentry,  who,  during  this  time  had 
continued  his  walk  without  appearing  to  pay 
any  attention  to  what  was  going  on  in  the  pris- 
on, rapidly  approached  the  window,  and,  in  the 
low  hurried  tone  in  which  he  had  before  spoken, 
exclaimed — 

'The  relief  is  at  hand  ;  hasten,  or  all  is  lost!' 
At  the  same  moment  Marquinez  heard  in  (he 
distance  the  qui  vive  of  a  French  soldier  challeng- 
ing the  guard  which  was  relieving  the  various 
sentries  placed  round  the  temporary  quarters  of 
the  troops. 

It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  often  proved 
courage  of  Marquinez,  to  say  that  in  this  agitat- 
ing moment  his  heart  beat  with  unusual  quick- 
ness, whilst  big  drops  of  perspirailon  covered 
his  forehead.  His  hand,  however,  lost  none  of 
its  steadiness,  and  he  plyed  hia  bayonet  with 
redoubled  vigor,  but  with  less  caution  than  be- 
fore. Fragments  of  stone  flew  from  the  wall  as 
he  struck  and  delVed  with  desperate  violence. 
He  fixed  the  sharp  end  of  his  weapon  under  the 
bar,  and  pry ing  as  with  a  lever,  endeavored  to 
force  it  out,  when  the  bayonet,  already  bent  1^ 
the  unusual  purpose  to  which  it  was  applied, 
broke  off  short,  and  the  point  remained  in  the 
wall.  At  the  same  instant  Villaverde,  awaken* 
edby  the  noise,  which  had  fortunately  not  reach- 
ed the  ears  of  the  soldiers  m  the  guard-room, 
stood  by  the  side  of  his  chief,  and  in  an  insUnt 
comprehended  their  position.  Our  two  gue- 
rillas seized  the  iron  bar,  which  was  all  that  in- 
tervened between  them  and  liberty — between 
an  untimely  death  and  a  life  of  freedom  and  en'> 
joyment.  They  tugged  and  wrenched  at  the 
fatal  obstacle,  which  shook  but  would  not  give 
way;  the  heavy  tread  of  the  Frenchmen  had  be- 
come audible,  when,  by  an  almost  superhuman 
efibrt,  the  iron  was  torn  from  its  place,  and  with 
the  violence  of  the  shock  the  two  men  reeled 
back  into  the  centre  of  the  room.     Instantly 
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recaveiinif  theniserv<?B»  they  daKed  tkroagh  the 
window,  and  stood  before  their  deliverer,  who 
threw  down  his  musket,  and  tossinf^offhis  sha* 
ko,  a  profusion  ordatk  ringlets  tell  upon  his 
shoulders,  and  Marqamez  recognized  with  as* 
tonbhment  (he  handsome  features  of  LaColleg- 
iala.     She  was  pale  as  death,  but  had  lost  none 
of  her  presence  of  mind.    *  For  aqui  /'  cried  she, 
and  as  the  relief  turned  the  sngle  of  the  house, 
and  entered  the  garden,  the  three    fugitives 
boonded  over  a  low  fence,  and  disappeared  in 
the    obecurity.       A    moment  afterwards,  the 
guard,  surprised  at  not  being  challenged  b?  thd 
man  whom  they  were  approaching  to  relieve, 
halted  under  the  window,  expecting  to  find  that 
sleep  had  overtaken  the  negligent  sentry.     No 
sentry  was  there,  but  at  a  few  paces  distant,  a 
deacd  soldier,  stripped  of  his  great-coat  and  ^ha- 
ko,  was  lyinic  with  his  face  against  the  ground. 
The  long  rank  grass  on  which  he  wss  extended 
was  wet  with  blood.     He  had  received  a  stab  in 
the  back  which  hid  pierced  through  to  his  heart. 
In  less  than  an  hour  af\er  Marquinez  wa!> car- 
ried off  by  the  French,  Li  CoHegiala  haj  set 
out  with  a  squadk-on  in  order  to  rescue  him. 
This  force,  which  incladed  every  man  in  the 
eantonroent,  was  deemed  sufficient,'the  pea*-ant 
having  leported  the  capters  as  not  exceeding 
fifty  in  number.    La  CoHegiala  made  sure  of 
overtaking  them  before  they  reached  VaIIadoItd« 
to  which  city,  from  the  road  they  had  taken, 
she  had  no  doubt  they  wenid  proceed.    After 
fonr  or  five  hours'  hard  riding,  (he  Spaniards 
had  gained  considerably  on  those  they  were  in 
pursuit  of,  when  (hsy  met  With  some  muleteerc, 
who  rnformed  them  that  they  were  not  above 
ten  minutes  in  rear  of  the  French,  but  that  the 
latter  must  ha?e  already  joined  the  main  bcdy, 
whose  advanced  posts  were  about  a  mile  off 
This  was  a  crushing  blow  to  the  hopes  of  ^* 
CoHegiala.    A  moment's  reflection,  ftowever, 
wae  sufficient  for  her  to  take  a  res^ution.     She 
struck  ofl"  the  road,  and  after  «  few  minutes' 
march  across  the  country,  halted,  and  formed 
op  the  squadron  in  a  plosghed  field.    Then, 
stripping  off  her  richly-furred  pelisse  and  em- 
broidered foraie-cap,  sht  replaced  them  by  a 
coarse  woollen  jacket  and  felt  hat,  which  she 
had  procured  from  one  of  the  muleteer*.    Fa- 
vored by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  she  passed 
unobserved  through  the  French  piekete,  and, 
attracted  by  the  lights  in  the  windows  of  the 
guard- room  and  of  the  coloners  quarters,  she 
^irecte^  her  steps  to  the  very  garden  en  which 
Marquinez's    prison    looked    out    Concealed 
amongst  some  shrubs,  she  he4rd  the  orders  giv- 
en (he  sentry;  and  convinced  that  the  prisoner  . 
whom  he  was  directed  to  guard  could  be  no 
other  than  Marqoinex  himself,  she  immediately 
formed  a  plan  for  his  rescue,  the  partial  success 
ef  which  we  have, already  seen. 

The  fugitives  were  not  fifly  yards  from  th^) 
village  when  they  heard  the  French  drums 
beat  to  arms.  The  troops  turned  ont  in  an  in- 
stant ;  a  body  of  cavalry  was  sent  te  patrol 
the  road,  whilst  parties  of  infantry  hastened  «n 
all  direetlons  to  endeavor  to  intercept  the  flight 
of  thm  prisonere^    Amidst  the  dm  and  coiuo- 


sion,  the  voice  of  the  French  colonel  might  be 
heard,  exciting  his  men  by  the  promise  of  Isrge 
rewards  for  the  recapture  of  the  notable  parti ^ 
zan  who  had  thus  eluded  his  vigiUnoe.    Mean- 
time, Marquinez  an(*  hit  aide-de-camp,  guided 
by  La  CoHegiala,    labored  through  the  heavy 
ground;  now  tailing  into  ditches,  now  stum- 
bling ever  stump ;  of  trees  and  other  objects 
which  their  haste  and  the  darkness  prevented 
them  f>om  seeing.    They  fortunately  passed  the 
pickets  before  the  intelligence  of  their  escape 
had  reached  thoee  advanced  posts,  the  efilcers 
^  in  command  of  whicn,  hearing  the  drums  beat 
to  arms,  an  J  not  knowing  the  nature  of  the 
alarm,  kept  their  men  together,  instead  of  ex- 
tending them  right  and  left,  which  would  pro- 
bably have  ensured  the  taking  of  the  three 
Spaniards.    At  length,  covered  with  mud  and 
panting  for  breath,  Marquinez  and  h^  compan- 
ion reached  the  squadron,  which  was  still  form- 
ed up  in  the  field  where  La  CoHegiala  had  left 
it.      Twe   men    dismounted;    iMarqulnez  and 
Villaverde  sprang  into  their  saddles,  and  the  lit- 
tle party  of  hussars  moved  off  across  the  coun- 
try in  good  order,  and  as  fast  as  the  heavy 
ground   would  permit.    At  the  same  instant 
tbey  heard  the  clatter  of  the  horses'  hoofs  ef 
the  French  dragoons  as  they  gallopped  along 
the  road,  which  ran  about  hett  musket-flhot  to 
the  left  sf  their  ownJHie  of  march.      This, 
howcver,  caused  no  tineasinesa  to  Marquinez, 
who  knew  that  i^e  enemy's  cavalry,    unac- 
quainted wi;>^be  country,  would  not  venture 
to  leave  i>^  road,  and  he  was  sure  of  being  able 
t)  kp^  well  ahead  of  the   infantry,  who,  in 
th^'r  turn,  could  not  prodentlv  advance  too  far 
i^om  the  main  body.    He  reckoned,  therefore, 
of  being  soon  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy,  when 
the  march  of  the  Spaniards  was  suddenly  ar- 
rested by  a  broad  and  deep  -water-course,  with 
high  and   perpendicular  banks.      In  vain   did 
they  ride  up  and  down,  and  lose  some  minutes 
in  endeavoring  to  find  a  place  at  which  to  pasa 
thia  new  obstacle  to  their  progress.  The  French 
infantry  were  approachiug;  the  torches  whieh 
they  carried  showing  like  so  many  crimson  spots 
tkrou'h  the  thiek  mist  arising  from  the  wet  and 
marstiy  ground.    Already  the  ofiicers  might  be 
heard  directing  the  search,  and  giving  orders  to 
their  men     The  only  remaining  chance  was  to 
return  to  the  high-road  before  they  ^ere  per- 
ceived by  the  infantry,  and   trust  to  a  bold 
charge  to  break  through  the  dragoons,  which 
were  in  their  front.    The  road  was  soon  gain- 
ed, an.1  the  hu^aars  crossed  the  wooden  bridge 
wh  ch  wae  there  tkrown  over  the  water-course, 
and  which  gave  out  a  hollow  sound  nnder  their 
horsf>s'  feel.     The  infantry  heard  the  noise,  but 
paid  no  attention  to  it,  taking  the  Spaniards  for 
auothc  r  patrol  seLt  out  from  the  village.    The 
same  mistake  was  made  by  the  dragoons,  whom 
Marquinez  overtook  a  few  hundred  yarda  fur- 
ther, in  a  wide  part  of  the  road.    The  ofiioer  in 
command  had  slaskened  his  pace  when  he  heard 
ether  cavah  y  approaching,  thinking  it  might 
probably  bring  some  order ;  but  not  for  a  mo- 
ment supposing  that  an  enemy  had  got  between 
htm  and  the  iMadquartera  he  had  so  recently 
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]«ft.  He  wan  awakened  from  hii  lecarity  by 
the  voice  of  Marqainoz,  ^JieUos!  '  ahouted  the 
ffuerilla,  and  hia  men  rushed  labre  in  hand  upon 
toe  French,  who,  taken  by  larpriBe,  were 
thrown  one  upon  the  other,  and  a  dozen  of  them 
cut  off  their  horses  before  they  had  made  the 
alifhtest  resistance.  A  panic  seized  the  re- 
mainder, wh»,  beinif  prerented  by  the  darkness 
from  distinguishing  the  number  of  their  oppo- 
nents, imagined  themselves  betrayed,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  very  superior  force.  The  greater 
{>art  leaped  their  horses  over  the  hedges  and 
ow  stone  walls  on  '•ither  side  of  the  road,  and 
fled  m  erery  direction.  Some  few  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  begged  for  quarter ;  but  the 
guerillas  were  not  in  a  merciful  mood,  and  prisi- 
oners  would  have  been  an  incumbrance  on  the 
leng  march  they  had  before  them.  The  pur- 
sued became  in  their  turn  the  pursuers,  and 
Marqumez  had  to  ezert  his  authority  te  prevent 
his  soldiers  irom  dispersing  in  chase  <c^f  the  run 
aways,  a  chase  that  would  probably  have  led 
some  of  them  into  the  middle  of  the  French  ic- 
fantry. 

Marquinez  reached  his  cantonments  at  day- 
break, and  at  the  same  hour  the  French  com- 
menced their  march  back  to  Valladolid,  not  a 
little  crest-fallen  at  the  events  of  the  night. 

A  few  days  after  the  incident  we  have  rela- 
ted, the  approach  of  spring  enabled  Marquinez 
to  take  the  field.  AfVer  one  of  the  first  skirm- 
ishes shared  in  by  his  trtvopt,  two  or  three  men 
deserted  to  him  from  the  FrMieh,  and  by  their 
own  desire  were  incorporated  ini«  a  squadron  of 
hussars.  One  of  these  men,  a  German,  made 
himself  particularly  remarked  by  hie  sm^t  and 
soldierly  bearing,  and  by  his  hatred  of  the 
French,  whom  he  constantly  execrated,  declar* 
ing  that  his  sincerest  wish  was  to  revenge  on 
them  some  part  of  the  ill  treatment  he  had  re- 
ceived at  their  hands.  Evsntually,  in  one  or 
two  affairs,  he  displayed  so  much  courage  and 
blood-thirstiness  that  he  attracted  the  notice  of 
Marquinez,  who  attached  him  to  his  person  as 
an  orderly.  The  zeal  of  the  deserter  redoubled, 
and  he  ezhib.ted  that  boundless  devotion  to  his 
general  so  naturally  felt  by  eyery  brave  soldier 
for  an  indulgent  master  and  sallant  chief. 

It  was  some  months  later  that  the  hussars  of 
Marquinez,  being  in  the  neighborhocd  of  Valen- 
cia, their  leader  had  occasion  to  visit  that  town, 
and  he  set  out,  attended  only  by  his  German  or- 
derlf.  At  a  certain  distance  from  the  above- 
named  place,  and  when  the  roskl,  running  be- 
tween two  hills,  is  shaded  by  a  row  of  large 
beech-trees,  the  travellers  came  te  one  of  those 
ancient  fountains,  not  uncommon  in  Spain,  and 
which  seem  to  have  been  erected  with  the  dou- 
ble object  of  administering  to  the  thirst  of  the 
wayfarer,  and  of  inviting  him  to  solicit,  by  pray- 
er, a  blessing  on  his  journey.  On  the  upper 
part  of  a  mossy  and  time-worn  slab  of  grey 
stone,  placed  perpendicularly  against  the  rocky 
bank  which  bordered  the  road,  was  rudely 
sculptured  in  relievo  a  representation  of  the 
Virgin  Maiy  holding  the  infant  Jtsus  in  her 
arms.  From  a  broken  wooden  spout,  which 
protruded  from  the  same  stone  at  about  the 


height  of  a  man  from  the  ground,  gashed  foctli 
a  stream  of  water  of  oryetat  clearness,  which 
fell  bubbling  and  sparkling  into  a  granite  trough 
beloA ,  while  ihe  vicinity  of  the  fcunlaia  had 
encouraged  the  growth  of  a  profusion  of  he<lge 
flowers,  which  decked  the  banks  and  sides  of 
the  road,  and  perfumed  the  air  with  their  Wild 
and  delicious  fragrance. 

At  this  cool  and  pleasant  spot — a  eort  of  oasis 
on  the  hot  sandy  road  along  which  he  had  been 
riding — Marquinez  drew  rein,  and  loosening 
his  horees'  breastplate,  allowed  the  animal  to 
pluuge  his  mouth  and  nostrils  in  the  trough.-^ 
Whilst  his  charter  was  drinking — an  operation 
rendered  somewnatdifficut  by  his  large  and  se- 
vere bit — the  orderly  continued  to  mov^p  forward, 
until  he  had  greatly  diminished  the  distance 
usually  kept  between  an  officer  and  his  atten-  > 
dant.  When  he  arrived  within  a  couple  of  pa- 
ces of  the  fountain,  he  silently  drew  a  pistol  from 
his  holster,  took  a  deliberate  aim  at  the  head  of 
Marquinez,  and  pulled  the  trigger.  The  bullet 
split  the  skull  of  the  unfortunate  Spaniard,  who' 
first  fell  forward  on  his  horse's  neck,  and  then 
rolled  to  the  ground,  striking  in  his  fall  against 
the  stone  basin,  which  was  sprinkled  with  his 
blood.  The  assassin  sprang  from  his  saddle, 
and  stood  over  his  victim  with  a  sharp  short  dag- 
ger in  h's  hand.  He  had  no  occasion  to  use  it. 
The  teeth  of  the  guerilla  chiefUin  were  set  firm 
1y  against  each  other,  and  a  slight  froth  stood 
upon  his  lips.  The  independtnce  of  Spain  had 
lost  one  of  its  most  gallant  defenders. 

When  the  news  of  this  eowardlv  deed  reach- 
ed Marquinez's  comrades,  the  latter  did  net 
hesitate  to  attribute  it  to  the  French  general 
Boyer,  from  whose  column  the  German  had  de- 
serted. It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  lay  ihe 
instigation  of  so  foul  a  murder  at  the  door  of  a 
htttve  ofiieer  without  some  better  proof  than 
mere  avspicions.  One  thing  is  certain — that 
when  the  luarderer,  after  some  hairbreadth  es- 
capes, succeeded  in  rejoining  the  French,  he  re- 
ceived an  ofiioer's  commission,  as  a  reward  for 
having  rid  them  of  so  troublesome  and  active 
an  enemy. 

Shortly  after  Marqu'inez's  death,  La  GoUegia- 
la,  with  thirty  or  forty  men,  deserted  te  Vallado- 
lid, then  held  by  the  Fret^h.  Those  who  knew 
her  best,  were  unable  to  disooyer  or  imagine  any 

possible  reason  for  so  eztraordijiary  an  act. 

Some  few,  indeed,  supposed  that  bhe  had  taken 
this  step  as  the  only  means  by  which  she  could 
hope  to  find  an  opportunity  of  revenging  the 
death  of  her  lover;  and  they  predicted  that 
many  days  would  not  elapse  ere  La  Collegiala 
would  return  to  the  Spanish  lines  with  the  bHod 
.  of  Mareuinez's  assassin  on  her  knife  blade,  if 
this  Boppositinn  was  the  correct  one,  if  such  wait 
the  motive  which  induced  her  to  abandon  the 
cause  of  her  country,  she  was  unable  to  accom- 
plish her  design }  for,  a  few  aays  afler  her  deser- 
tion,  the  order  came  from  Napoleon  to  send 
back  to  France  all  the  foreign  troops  in  the  Frenh 
service,  for  the  purpose  of  their  being  disband- 
ed. Italians,  Poles  and  Germans,  were  all  sent 
across  the  frontier,  and  with  them  marched  the 
murderer  of  Marquinez. 
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La  Cellegiala  co&l)nae4  >vith  the  French, 
and  commanded,  with  the  rank  of  oaptaio,  a 
band  of  about  a  hundred  irregular  oayalryicem- 
posed  of  the  men  wo  had  deserted  with  her,  and 
•f  others  who  subeeqoentljr  came  over.'  On  the 
evaeoation  of  Spain  by  the  French  troopg,  which 
oeonrred  soon  afterwards,  she  aocempanied  them, 
and  remained  in  France  till  an  amnesty  was  pub- 
Uabod,  of  which  she  took  advantage,  and  return* 


ed  to  her  own  country.  Bidding  adieu  to  her 
masculine  dress  and  habits,  she  Became  exceed- 
ingly dcTout,  and  gave  up  the  whole  of  her  time 
to  religious  exercises  and  the  education  of  her 
children — a  more  praiseworthy  than  poetical 
termination  to  the  career  of  the  adventurous 
amazon  who  had  shared  the  hardships  and  perils 
of  Marquinnez  the  guerilla. 


ReWiUrtuma  of  a  JJortratt  Jpainter. 
COUSIN  AGATHA. 


Amongst  the  many  sketches  attempted  and 
thrown  aside  in  my  boyh  days,  there  is  one 
still  extant,  which  bears  at  its  foot  ihe  words 
'Cousin  Agatha.'  Many  day  dreams  does  that 
name  recall,  many  bright  memories  of  my  early 
boyhood,  and  she  is  connected  in  my  mind, 
not  only  with  those  fresh  and  happy  times 
when  t  had  never  known  a  sorrow,  but  with 
later  days,  when  gnef  was  familiai  to  me  in 
many  shapes,  and  when  the  same  power  had 
ehanj^ed  her  even  more  than  myself. 

I  was  barely  thirteen  years  old,  when  cousin 
Agatha,  then  scaroely  seventeen,  first  made  her 
appearance  amongst  us.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  an  elder  sister  of  my  father,  who  having  gone 
out  to  India  with  a  relative,  had  married  there 
somewhat  above  her  own  rank.  Agatha  was 
her  only  child,  and  my  aunt  dymg  when  she 
wai  very  young,  the  little  girl^was  sent  to  Eng- 
land even  earlier  than  she  would  otherwise 
have  been.  She  was  consigned  to  the  care  of 
a  maiden  ladv,  a  relation  of  her  father,  but  just 
alter  she  had  left  school,  the  sudden  death  of 
thispetson  left  her  in  a  manner  unprotected.— 
Her  father  indeed  was  expected  in  England  in 
a  few  months,  and  avowed  his  intention  of  tak- 
ing his  daughter  back  to  India  with  him,  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  year.  So  she  wrote  to  us, 
her  nearest  relatives  in  England,  and  asked  my 
mother  to  receive  her  untiiher  father's  arrival. 
Many  of  her  aunt's  friends  had  offered  her  a 
home,  but  she  seemed  to  feel  it  a  duty  to  apply 
first  to  her  mother's  family. 

My  parents  were  somewhat  annoyed  by  the 
proposed  arrangement,  for  they  feared,  especial  • 
ly  my  mother,  (hat  Agatha,  brought  up  as  ahe 
had  been  in  the  midst  of  fashion  and  affluence, 
would  be  too  much  of  a  fine  lady  to  be  content- 
ed with  our  humble  home  and  its  simple  ac- 
commodations, and  might  even  look  on  its  on- 
pretending  inmates  with  dislike  and  contempt. 
The  idea  was  rather  encouraged  by  the  report 
that  had  reached  us  respecting  Colonel  Shel- 
bourne,  her  father,  who  was  described  as  an 
exceedingly  haughty  and  punctilious  personage. 
Still,  the  request  of  one  so  nearly  connected  with 
us  could  not  be  refused  under  existing  circum- 
stances, and  eyery  arrangement  for  her  recep- 
tion being  made,  her  presence  was  expected 
with  no  small  anxiety. 


She  came,  and  oh,  how  different  she  was  to 
all  our  pre-cooceived  ideas  of  her ;  how  she 
scattered  all  our  tears  and  prejudices  to  the 
winds  at  once  !  in  feur  and  twenty  houra  she 
had  won  the  heart  of  every  creature  in  the 
house  from  my  father  down  to  .our  little  spaniel 
Fido,— in  a  week  she  was  the  very  idol  of  the 
village.  She  was  not  regularly  beautiful,  but 
lively  and  bewitching  beyond  all  expression. — 
Shew  B  tall,  and  fome  what  full  in  pereen  for 
her  age,  but  perfectly  well  made,  and  extreme- 
ly easy  and  graceful  in  her  movements.  Her 
complexion  «?a8  dazzlingly  pure.  I  think  her 
neck  was  the  whitest  ani  most  exquisitely  mo- 
delled I  ever  saw,  and  the  pretty  dimples  in  her 
shoulders  actually  seemed  to  make  them  smile. 
Her  mouth  was  somewhat  of  the  largest,  but  its 
fall  red  lips  and  white  teeth,  and  ever  varying 
expression,  made  one  call  it  teautiful.  Her 
nose  was  not  Roman,  or  Grecian^  or  of  any  re- 
cognised order;  but  if  it  had  the  fault  of  com- 
monness, it  was  amply  redeemed  by  a  pair  of 
clear  dark  brown  eyes  and  a  magnifice at  fore- 
head. Her  hair  was  abundant  and  rich  ;  soft 
and  bright  as  silk,  but  here  was  the  only  dispu- 
ted point  about  her.  Nobody  could  deny  that 
it  was  beautiful  hair,  but  those  who  envied  her 
called  it  rather  reddish,  while  every  one  else 
pro-ounced  it  a  perfect  auburn.  Her  hands 
and  feet  were  not  particularly  small,  but  they 
were  well-shaped,  and  the  former  were  so  deli- 
cately white,  and  the  latter  trod  the  earth  'with 
step  so  light  and  free,'  that  he  must  have  been 
a  ruthless  critic  who  would  have  found  fault 
with  their    proportions.    Her  disposition  was 

i'ust  what  her  countenance  promised — frank, 
Lind,  generous.  Her  temper,  indeed,  was  some- 
what warm  and  hasty,  but  then  she  was  so  easi- 
ly appeased,  so  affectionate,  so  forgiving  ! — 
How  dearly  I  loved  cousin  Agatha — how  dearly 
we  all  loved  her.  It  was  early  in  spring  when 
she  came  to  us,  and  we  had  a  long  happy  sum- 
mer before  us,  for  her  father  was  not  expected 
until  autumn.  Agatha  and  I  were  the  only  two 
young  persons  in  the  house,  and  though  I  was 
but  a  child,  we  became  constant  companions, 
never  having  associated  much  with  children, 
and  being  devoted  to  reading,  and  other  seden- 
tary pursuits,  I  was  able  to  converse  with  Aga- 
tha on  many  themes  beyond  my  yeare,  and  to 
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me  she  was  a  delightful  companion.  She  had 
none  of  the  sickly  aentimeBt  or  affected  timiday 
of  some  youngr  ladiei,  and  she  loved  notbiof 
better  than  rarr.blieg  through  the  fields  and 
lanea,  wiiding  brooks,  and  climbing  styles.— 
There  was  just  enough  ef  the  hoyden  about 
her  to  assimilate  her  pursuits  to  mine,  who,  be- 
ing ss  I  ha?e  said  of  a  studious  turn,  and  more- 
over, of  delicite  constitutien,  desired  no  more 
athletic  amusements  than  those  in  which  she 
could  join  me.  She  had  brought  her  harp  with 
her,  and  If  she  did  not  play  vei'y  scientifically, 
she  certainly  displayed  wonderful  taste  and 
feeling  in  her  perfermanoes  thereon.  And  she 
sang  everything — her  store  of  soogs  seemed 
endless.  Ask  for  what  you  would,  she  never 
mifde  an  excuse ;  lier  memory  never  failed  her; 
she  was  never  out  of  voice,  and  her  good  nature 
and  patience  were  inexhaustible.  She  was  the 
earliest  confidant,  too,  (except  my  o other,)  of 
my  first  attempts  in  drawing,  and  entered  into 
all  my  ideas  on  the  subject  with  keen  interest. 
She  would  sit  to  me  unweariedly  for  hours,  and 
again  and  again  did  I  fail  in  ray  attempts  to 
transfer  her  bright  and  expressive  countenance 
to  my  sketches. 

Only  one  of  these  has  survived,  the  one  al- 
luded to  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  and 
even  that  would  give  a  stranger  little  idea  of  her 
lovelmefis,  though  it  is  sufficiently  like  to  recall 
her  image  forcibly  comy  own  mind. 

Bat  September  came  and  with  it  Colonel 
Shelbourne, — a  cold,  proud,  silent  man  ;  we 
wondered  how  Agatha  ever  came  to  be  his 
daughter  !  She  was  like  him,  too,  at  times,  as 
far  as  mere  feature  goes ;  but  the  sweet  play  of 
her  countenance,  the  witchery  of  her  glanees, 
and  above  all,  her  clear  glad  voice  were  want- 
ing in  him.  She  had  never  seen  him  within 
her  recollection,  and  though  she  tried  to  conceal 
the  feeling,  we  could  perceive  that  she  was  dis- 
appointed by  his  manner  towards  her.  He 
seemed  impatient  to  remove  her  from  us,  and 
the  pang  we  naturally  felt  at  partmg  with  her, 
was  increased  when  we  reflected  that  she  was 
going  with  him.  He  thanked  ub,  it  is  true,  for 
our  care  of  her,  and  presented  mv  mother  with 
a  handsome  shawl,  my  father  with  a  geld  snuff 
box,  and  myself  with  a  new  watch,  but  there 
was  no  heart,  no  warmth  in  his  expression  -of 
gratitude.  We  saw  that  he  was  sorry  that  cir- 
onmstances  had  brought  his  fsir  daughter  into 
eontaot  with  her  plebian  kinsfolk,  and  that  he 
felt  our  kumble  roof  had  been  too  much  honor- 
ed by  sheltering  one  of  his  blood.  He  took 
Agatha  to  London,  and  we  heard  from  her 
shortly  after.  She  told  us  that  it  was  settled 
they  should  return  to  India  the  following 
spring,  and  her  letter  nas  filled  with  bitter  re- 
gret that  she  must  leave  England.  Then  came 
a  long  interval  of  tilence,  and  then  a  letter  to 
my  mother,  the  outpouring  of  a  full  heart — a 
heart  overflowing  with  happiness.  She  was  not 
to  go  to  India  yet;  she  was  to  stay  in  dear  blessed 
England  another  year,  until  Captain  Lorimer, 
her  betrothed  husband,  could  himself  conduct 
her  thither.  They  would  have  been  married 
at  encei  and  have  returned  with  her  father,  bat 


he  could  only  remain  up  te  a  certain  tioM,  and 
Lorimer  could  not  leave  heme  till  some  family 
affairs  were  completely  arranged.  Tbej  wers 
to  be  married,  however,  the  following  nutonB« 
and  then  sail  immediately  ;  but  ^better  Uuua 
all,'  contineed  the  letter,  'I  am  to  go  dowB  to 
Sel  worth  (if  yon  will  take  me  baek)  and  vemaim 
with  you  ^1  the  summer.  I  made  papa  agree 
to  this  ;  sp,  in  April,  dear  friends,  in  April,  I 
shall  be  with  you  once  more,  and  all  our  nairpy 
days  and  pleasant  rambles  will  be  renewed.' 

It  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  we  awaited 
ceusin  Agatha*s  coming  with  very  different 
feelings  to  those  we  had  experienced  previove 
to  her  first  visit.  We  longed  for  the  time  when 
her  sweet  face  should  again  gladden  us  with  its 
smiles,  and  I  watched  for  the  budding  of  the 
first  primroses  and  violets  with  childish  impa- 
tience, for  I  hoped  before  their  blossoms  faded, 
she  would  be  with  us  again.  And  so  it  was  — 
She  came  with  more  matured  loveliness — with 
more  graceful  manners— she  had  always  looked 
a  little  older  than  she  really  was,  and  new  the 
superior  womanness  of  her  deportment  aceorded 
better  with  her  appearance.  She  retained  all 
her  old  love  for  flowers,  and  pets,  and  country- 
walks  ;  but  other  associations  were  now  con- 
nected with  these  in  her  mind,  than  those  fan- 
cies which  had  amused,  her  when  she  had 
roamed  amidst  them  before  4n  maiden  medita- 
tion fancy  free.* 

But  it  was  plain  thit  her  deepest  affections, 
her  foudeat  dreams  were  now  with  the  absent ; 
that  every  other  attachment  was  held  in  subor- 
dination to  one  ;  for  never  have  1  seen  a  woman 
more  completely*  and  d  votedly  in  love  than 
Agatha  Shelbourne.  1  was  but  a  child,  yet  the 
excess  of  her  feelin|fs  for  Lorimer  made  me 
tremble  for  her  happiness.  I  was  too  young  to 
be  in  love  with  her  nyaelf,  yet  I  am  sure  I  must 
have  been  jealous  of  her  'ove  for  another,  for  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  believe  that  there  waa 
any  one  on  earth  who  merited  such  entire  de- 
votion from  such  a  one  as  she  was.  1  could  not 
help  a  strange  feeling  of  annoyance  when  a  let- 
ter from  her  lover  reached  her;  and,  io  spite  ot 
her  flowing  description  of  h's  mental  and  per- 
sonal accomplishments,  I  could  not  believe  I 
should  ever  hke  him. 

He  was  to  pay  a  visit  to  Sel  worth  previous  to 
his  union  with  Agatha,  and  then  to  return  in 
August  and  make  her  his  bride.  I  certainly  did 
not  much  incline  to  like  him  before  I  saw  him, 
and  when  he  did  come,  my  dislike  increased, 
perhaps  the  more  that  i  could  give  no  reason  for 
it.  He  was  a  remarkably  fine  looking  joung 
man ;  his  manners  were  those  of  a  perfect  gen- 
tleman, and  his  information  considerable,  but 
still  1  could  not  like  him.  There  was  a  want  of 
openness  about  him,  and  though  he  evideniiy 
loved  Agatha  to  distraction,  there  seemed  to  be 
something  almost  fierce  and  selfish  in  his  pas- 
Eion  for  her.  He  always  treated  me  as  a  mere 
child,  and  no  boy  of  four  ecu  likes  this.  More- 
over, when  Agatha,  in  the  affectionate  pride  cf 
her  heart,  showed  him  some  of  my  sketches,  he 
searcely  lo3ked  at  them,  and  seldom  deigned  to 
address  any  obserTatien  to  me  which  might  not 
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with  profMietj  have  been  addremed  to  a  child  of 
teven  or  eight  years  of  aj^e.  Agatha,  indeed, 
treated  me  with  redoubled  kindRe08,aDd  gener- 
ally— 1  saw  Liorimer  did  not  like  it — asked  me 
to  be  the  companion  of  their  walks.  She  wish- 
ed  us  to  be  friends,  but  she  Fainly  strove  to  im- 
plese  Lorimer  with  the  feeling  that  I  was  in 
iny  way  fitted  to  be  a  companion  fer  him.  I 
longed  to  tell  her  of  my  impression  that  he  was 
not  worthy  of  her,  that  she  would  not  be  happy 
with  him ;  bnt  still,  when  I  looked  at  that  sweet 
bright  ftce,  or  listened  to  bet  glad  laugh,  I 
eonld  no*  bear  to  tell  her  what  she  woald  proba- 
bly have  laughed  at,  but  I  did  not  think  so  then. 
In  the  solitude  of  my  slumber  I  have  wept  and 
prayed  in  childish  agony  over  the  presentiments 
that  were  destined,  alas  !  to  be  too  faithfully 
fulfilled. 

It  was  on  a  lovely  summer  afternoon  that  Ag- 
atha, Itorimer,  and  myself  wero  walking  at  some 
little  distance  from  home  along  the   high  road 

which  led  to  the  county  town  of  H .     We 

pereeived  a  horseman  approaching  from  the  op- 
povile  direction,  but  took  littie  notice  of  him  un- 
til he  came  quite  close,  when  Lorimer,  as  if  sud- 
deslj  reeognising  him,  started,  and  became 
deadly  pale.  The  gentleman,  who  had  slack- 
ened his  pace  as  he  drew  near,  looked  earnestly 
at  oar  group — rode  slowly  past — paused — half 
tnmed  en  the  saddle  to  gaze  afler  us,  and  then, 
as  if  his  mind  was  completely  made  up  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  person  he  thought  he  remember- 
ed, he  gallopped  back  and  stopped  beside  us. — 
In  a  moment  he  had  alighted,  and,  grasping 
Lofimer's  hand  with  great  warmth,  expressed 
his  surprise  and  pleasure  at  the  unexpected 
meeting.  It  was  very  evident  that  Lorimer 
did  not  share  in  the  Utter  feeling,  for  I  never 
saw  a  man  more  embarrassed  than  he  was  in  re- 
taming  the  greeting. 

*Why,  Lorimer  my  boy,'  cried  the  gentle- 
jaaD«  <it  is  an  age  since  I  haye  seen  you,  and  re- 
illy  yon  are  not  looking  well.  I  suppose  the 
thoughts  of  India,  for  1  h^ar  ^ou  are  going 
there,  have  not  ruscd  your  spirits.  There  was 
anather  e»  dit  too,  which  of  courdc  /  don't  be- 
.  lirve, — eh,  Lorimer.'  But,'  (in  a  lower  tone,) 
^I  suppose  this  lady  is-^won'tyou  introduce  me 
to  Mrs.  Lorimer  V 

If  was  Agatha's  turn  to  be  oorfused,  and  ber 
cheeks  burnt  o.iiason,  though  a  sweet  smile 
played  reund  her  lips  as  she  averted  her  face. 
I  *This  lady  is, — is  jwt  Mrs.  Lorimer,'  stam- 
'  aered  Lorimer}  and  then,  with  an  effort  to 
change  the  subject,  he  inquired  where  Captain 
Maitland  was  quartered,  when  he  came,and  so  on. 


ca- 
ask 


*We  only  arrived  three  days  ago,  but  1 
lane  we  shall  be  kept  in  yonder  stupid  old 
tkedral  town,  heaven  only  knows.  May  I 
where  you  are  staying  ?' 

*Oh,  close  by,  m  the  next  village.  I  shall  re- 
nain  hat  a  short  time.  I  will  call  on  you  to- 
morrow, and  we  must  say  good -by  for  the  preso 
eat,  as  we  are  rather  in  a  hurry.  Farewell  for 
the  present;'  and  with  more  haste  than  courte- 
sy Lorimer  shook  hands  with  his  friend  and  left 
Um,  taking  a  field  path  to  Selwortb,  which  pre- 
Tented  Captain  Maitland  accompanying  ni. 


'Stranire,'  thought  that  gentleman,  as  he  re- 
mounted and  rode  slowly  on.  *I  wonder  who 
that  fine-looking  woman  could  be.  i  almost 
fear  that  either  she  or  my  friend  is  in  bad 
hands.' 

*My  dear  Lorimer,  you  seemed  wonderfully 
glad  to  get  rid  of  your  old  friend,'  observed  Ag- 
atha, when  we  had  walked  a  little  way  in  si- 
lence ,  *who  may  he  be  ?' 

<  Oh,  he's  a  meddlesome,  impertinent  fellow,* 
one  whom  I  should  not  wish  you  to  know  ;  in- 
deed, dearest,  I  am  rather  sorry  we  met  him.' 

The  next  day  brought  letters  for  Captain  Lor- 
imer— important  letters  requiring  hisiu  mediate 
presence  in  London.  He  had  been  unusuallv 
silent  and  dispirited  since  our  encounter  with 
Captain  Maitland, bat  he  laid  the  change  in  his 
manner  tp^  the  accouat  of  a  slight  indisposition^ 
and  Agatha  believed  him.  I  did  not,  I  saw 
plainly  that  there  was  some  mystery  in  his  con- 
duct, which  probably  Captain  Maitland  could 
unravel,  but  I  dared  not  give  utterance  to  my 
suspicions,  and  I  trusted  that  time  would  dispel 
or  confirm  them.  Lorimer  departed  therefore, 
promising  to  return  as  soon  as  he  ceald,  and 
Agatha's  light  and  innocent  heart  neither  fear- 
ed nor  foreboded  evil. 

The  next  week  there  was  to  be  a  ball  at  H ; 

and  the  presence  of  a  particularly  aristocratic 
party  of  officers  was  expected  to  render  it  an 
uncommonly  brilliant  affair.  Agatha  was  en- 
gaged to  go  with  a  lady  of  some  consequence  in 
the  neighborhood,  with  whom  her  father  had  for- 
merly been  acquainted  ;  and,  in  a  letter  written 
to  Lorimer  a  day  or  two  before,  she  had  alluded 
to  this  coming  pleasure  with  a  mixture  of  glee- 
ful anticipation  and  fond  regret,  that  he,  too, 
could  not  share  in  its  delights.  Probably,  while 
revolving  matters  of  more  consequence  in  his 
mind  he  nad  forgotten  this  engagement,  for  he 
\rrote  by  return  of  post  to  beg  that  Agatha 
would  not  think  of  goin^.  She  did  not  receive 
the  letter,  however,  until  the  very  morning  of 
the  ball,  and  it  was  then  toe  late  to  avoid  going, 
even  had  she  been  so  Inclfned.  She  laughed  at 
the  implied  jealousy  which  she  imagine^the  re- 
quest contained,  and  setting  her  mind  at  rest 
with  the  idea  that  she  would  explain  to  Lorimer 
how  late  his  letter  came,  and  how  iraposfsible  it 
was  not  to  go,  she  continued  ber  preparations 
with  unabated  ardor.  And  never  did  she  look 
more  lovely  than  when  dressed  for  that  event- 
full  ball.  Her  exquisitely  fair  skin  was  set  off 
to  the  best  advantage  by  a  robe  of  the  palest 
blue  satin  trimmed  with  magnificent  lace,  and 
the  beautiful  tiara  of  large  pearls  that  gleamed 
amongst  the  rich  masses  of  her  hair,  made  her 
look  queenly  as  well  as  lovely.  1  remember 
with  what  admiration  1  gazed  on  her,  and  how 
I  resolved  to  beg  that  ahe  would  dress  thus 
again,  and  then  let  me  try  once  more  to  paint 
her.  1  think  1  see  her  now  gliding  across  the 
sanded  floor  of  the  kitchen,  which  formed  at 
once  the  entrance  hall  and  the  largest  room  in 
the  house,  and  I  hear  her  merry  silvery  laugh  in 
reply  to  some  Jocular  observation  made  by  my 
father,  as  she  vanished  through  the  toot  near 
which  the  carriage  was  waiting  for  her.    It  was 
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.the  last  time  ker  lauf^h  rang  WghHj  on  my  ear 
^the  last  timie  her  smile  beamed  bright  with 
the  happiness  of  her  heart. 

She  was  in  the  ball-room  the  most  attractive 
of  Its  beanties,  and  the  lady  under  whose  cAa- 
ptronage  she  appeared,  was  beset  with  entreat- 
ies for  an  introduction  to  her  fair  chsrge. 

*  No,  not  yet ;  1  have  promised  Mis3  Shel- 
bourne's  hand  for  the  two  first  dances,  and  I 
know  she  will  redeem  my  pledge.  Here,  How- 
ard, Howard  Maitland,'  she  contmued,  addres- 
sing an  officer  who  approached,  *  how  very  late 
yoo  are.' 

*Miss  Shelbourne,  my  dear,  help  me  to  fulfil 
my  engagement.  This  is  my  nephew,  Captain 
Howard  Maitland.  He  is  most  anxious  to  make 
your  acquaintance.* 

Agatha  looked  up,  to  look  down  again  in  sud- 
den confusion.  It  was  the  same  gentleman  we 
had  met  in  our  walk  a  few  days  before.  They 
danced  together,  not  only  the  first  two  dances, 
but  the  third  and  the  fourth,  and  as  they  daneed 
they  attended  less  and  less  to  the  figures,  till  at 
]enth  they  stood  aside,  absorbed  in  earnfest  con. 
vernation.  The  attention  of  Agatha  was  fully 
engaged,  and  tha  varying  color  in  her  cheek, 
and  the  quivering  of  her  lip,  told  with  what  in- 
tense interest  she  listened  to  what  Maitland  was 
saying.  One  broken  sentence  alone  reached 
the  ear  of  a  stander  by : — 

*  And  now  Miss  Shelbourne,  let  me  ask — and 
believe  me,  I  ask  f^om  no  idle  curiosity — is 
there  truth  in  the  leport  that  you  are  engaged?' 

Agatha  started  and  almost  shrieked,  for  a 
hand  firmly  grasped  her  arm,  and  a  low  voice 
hissed  in  her  ear. 

'  Agatha,  Agatha,  if  you  listen  to  him ;  come 
away  this  moment !' 

But  Agatha's  pride  and  her  anxiety  were  both 
fully  aroused.  She  shook  off  the  hand  of  Lori- 
mer,  lor  it  was  he,  and  replied  in  a  low  but  dis- 
tinct voice, — 

*  No,  Lorf mer,  your  manner  is  so  atrange  ih»t 
1  shall  not  obey  yon.  I  begin  to  fear  that  there 
is  some  passage  in  your  lift»  ynn  are  anxious  to 
tfonoAal  &o«  me;  and  whatever  it  is,  I  toiU 
know  it.  Witli  your  leave  1  shall  hear  what 
Captain  Maitlaad  was  about  to  say.' 

<  If  you  listen  to  him,  Agatha,'  gasped  Lori- 
mer,  while  his  face  grew  white  with  mental  ag- 
ony.— *■  if  you  listen  but  for  another  moment,  we 
are  both  forever  lost !' 

But  Agatha  was  firm,  it  fortunately  hap- 
pened that  the  chaperon  and  her  party  were  en- 
gaged at  another  part  of  the  room,  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  Maitland,  he,  together  with  Aga- 
tha and  Lorimer,  retired  into  a  small  apartment 
adjoining  the  ball-room,  which  happened  to  be 
unoccupied.  Here,  some  explanation  took  place 
— what  it  was  did  not .  then  transpire  ;  but  she 
was  brought  to  our  house  the  following  morn- 
ing in  a  state  bordering  on  insensibility,  and  be- 
ing conveyed  to  her  room,  continued  for  sever- 
al days  too  ill  to  speak  or  be  spoken  to.  No  one 
could  give  an  account  of  the  affair  but  Maitland, 
and  he  would  reveal  nothmg  beyond  the  cir- 
cumstance that  some  disagreement  had  taken 
place  between    Miss  Shelbourne  and  Captain 


Lorimer,  who  appeared  saddenly  at  the  bell 
and  vanished  again  as  suddenly,  nor  ccald  any 
entreaty  induce  Agatha  to  confess  the  cause  of 
their  estiangement.  A  week  passed  over  be- 
fore I  was  permitted  to  see  her,  and  then,  oh, 
how  changed  she  was !  1  could  scarcely  belie?e 
that  this  was  the  same  gay  creature  whom  I  had 
seen  as  she  went  forth  to  the  ball,  the  picture  of 
radiant  happiness.  Her  face  was  so  utterly  col. 
orless — her  cheeks  and  lips  of  such  ashy  pale- 
ness, that  one  might  have  thought  her  a  blood- 
less phantom ;  and  it  was  a  singular  feature  of 
her  case,  that  even  when  her  bedily  health  wu 
in  a  great  measure  restored,  its  hue  never  re- 
visited her  cheek  in  the  slightest  degree,  be- 
yond a  transient  flush.  Her  face  had  been  re- 
markable before  for  its  rich  coloring,  but  she 
had  lost  it  at  once  and  forever.  The  expression 
•f  her  eyes,  too,  was  altered.  Formerly  they 
had  been  overflowing  with  life  and  joy — fling- 
ing their  bright  glances  hither  and  thither',  and 
flashing  upon  the  very  heart ;  now  they  had  a 
fixed  and  settled  expres^on  that  never  varied. 
One  week  seemed  to  have  brought  on  poor  Ag- 
atha's body  and  mind  the  wei|^ht  of  fifty  years. 

Lorimer  ne?er  re- appeared  in  Selworth,  and 
Agatha  received  only  one  letter  from  him.  It 
was  a  large  packet,  containiug,  as  we  supposed, 
her  own  letters  and  the  other  litde  tokens  of  af- 
fection she  had  given  him.  She  took  it  to  her 
own  room,  and  shut  herself  up  there  for  houn ; 
when  she  came  out  again,  we  could  cee  she  had 
been  weeping,  and  this  was  the  only  time  that 
we  ever  saw  the  traces  of  tears  on  her  face. 
We  had  now  a  new  visitor  in  the  person  of  Cap- 
tain Maitland.  He  had  called  every  day  during 
Agatha's  illness,  and  was  at  length  allowed  to 
see  her.    He  made  frequent  visits  to  her  while 

his  regiment  remained  in  H ,  and  when  he 

left  for  another  station,  a  new  series  of  letters 
began  to  arrive.  They  were  always  received 
with  a  heavy  sigh,  and  without  any  demonstrap 
tioB  of  pleasure,  and  frequently  left  unanswered, 
but  still  time  wore  away,  and  still  cousin  Aga« 
tha  continued  to  receive  them.  At  length  she 
announced,  somewhat  abruptly,  that  her  mar- 
riage would  take  place  on  the  very  day  she  had 
named  for  it,  and  that  she  should  leave  Eng- 
land at  the  time  she  had  previously  fixed  to  do 
so. 

( I  once  hoped  only  to  take  a  temporary  leave 
of  my  friends,'  said  she.  '  1  now  hope  and  ex- 
pect that  it  will  be  forever.  England  is  grown 
to3  painful  for  me.  1  cannot  breathe  freely  in 
its  air.' 

The  appointed  day  came,  and  Agatha  lefl  our 
little  villace  church,  the  bride  of  Captain  Mait- 
laad. There  was  no  blush  on  her  cheek,  no 
shrinking  of  her  frame  during  the  ceremony— 
her  voice  sounded  almost  harsh  and  stern  as  she 
repeated  the  necessary  responses.  Even  the 
bridegroom  looked  astonished  at  her  bearing ;  it 
had  no  trace  ol  womanly  emotion;  its  chief 
characteristic  was  an  air,  not  of  composure,  bnt 
of  firm  resolution.  The  newly  married  pair  set 
out  at  once  for  London,  and  a  few  weeks  aAcr 
sailed  for  India.  She  had  made  it  the  chief  con- 
dition of  their  marriage,  that  Captain  Maitlactl 
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ihoiiM  take  her  thither.  Sorely  be  must  have 
loved  her  pasiionately,  or  he  weald  not  have 
exchanged  his  bright  home  proipects  for  oncer- 
tain  ones  in  India.  But  they  went,  and  though 
an  occasional  letter  reaahed  us,  from  Agatha, 
containing  a  few  brief  lines,  many  years  passed 
before  we  heard  any  thing  definite  respecting 
her.  Long,  long  years,  and  yet  nothing  had 
occurred  to  unravel  the  mystery  on  which  we 
bad  seareety  dared  to  ]ue8tion  her.  The  gen- 
eral inpression  at  the  time  was,  that  jealousy 
bad  caused  the  sspiration  between  Af^atha  and 
Lorimer,  and  that  Howard  Maitlaad  had  been 
a  favored  rival.  We  who  knew  her  intimately, 
felt  that  it  was  not  so,  but  we  were  as  far  as  a 
stranger  could  be  ff  om  solving  the  riddle. 

L9ug  years!  my  parents  both  slumbered  in 
the  dnst,  and  I  myself  bad  known  the  pang  of 
early  love  cruelly  disappointed.  My  first,  my 
only  love— the  only  one  beloved  with  that  deep 
affection  that  springs  from  the  heart,  not  the 
f«acy,  had  been  taken  from  me  by  a  lingering 
decline.  My  mental  enfierings  on  that  occa- 
sion had  injured  my  health,  and  prevented  me 
from  pursuing  ray  profession  as  usual,  and  I 
bad  retired  to  Selworth  t?  gather,  if  possible, 
strength  both  for  my  mind  and  body,  before  re- 
turning to  my  ordinary  pursuits.  It  was  there 
1  received  a  letter  from  my  cousin  Agatha,  and 
to  my  great  surprise,  dated  from  London.  She 
had  come  thither  in  order  to  place  her  two 
children  at  school,  and  she  wished  me  to  pro- 
cure her  lodgings  near  Selworth.  She  describ- 
ed herself  as  wretchedly  out  of  health,  and  her 
whole  letter  bespoke  deep  deapondency.  I 
wrote  immediately  in  reply,  befrging  her  to 
come  at  once,  and  to  make  my  house  her  home 
so  long  as  it  should  suit  her  to  do  so. 

Agatha  had  been  fearfully  changed  before  she 
left  England  by  her  sudden  and  crushing  sor- 
row ;  but  there  was  now  hardly  a  trace  of  her 
former  self  remaining.  Her  whole  form  seem- 
ed shmnken  and  withered;  her  delicate  com 
plexloo  utterly  destroyed ;  her  eyes  sunken, 
and  the  redundant  tresses  which  used  to  wave 
so  gracefully  about  her  head,  were  replaced  by 
false  braids  and  a  cap.  S  e  was  no  longer 
beantifal,  and  seemed  already  an  old  woman. 
The  past  appeared  all  a  dieam— there  was  no 
identity  between  this  faded  feeble  woman,  ana 
the  bright  happy  girl  who  used  to  shed  around 
ber  a  perpetual  sunshine.  There  was  a  languid 
fretfufnesa  about  her  manner  that  jarred  strange- 
ly on  my  leelings,  and  I  siw  with  sarrow,  that 
the  BweetnesB  and  buoyancy  of  her  temper, 
were  totally  gone.  She  was  the  first  to  speak 
of  the  past.  I  had  never  alluded  to  it— but  she 
spoke  of  it  freely  anc  fully. 

*  Ton  have  not,  perhaps,  heard  that  Captain 
Larimer  is  dead,*  she  observed,  and  I  started  to 
hear  bis  name  from  her  lips  in  a  tone  of  such 
composure.  *  If  it  had  been  otherwise,  you 
would  not  have  seen  me  in  England }  for  from 
the  flaoment  I  lef^  it  I  vowed  never  to  set  foot  in 
the  country  whose  air  he  breathed.  I  doubt 
net,  Edmund,  that  you  have  often  wondered 
why  I  was  silent  as  to  the  cause  of  our  separa- 
tion, bat  at  the  time  it  took  place,  it  seemed  to 


rae  too  dreadful,  too  utterly  horrible  to  be  spok- 
en of.  Edmund,  at  the  very  time  Larimer  was 
pouring  his  vows  into  my  delighted  ear,  at  the 
very  timi  he  was  usin^p  every  art  to  win  my 
affection — the  first  affection  of  an  innocent  ua- 
suspecting  girl — at  that  very  time  he  was  the 
husband  of  another.  There— I  have  spoken  it 
at  last — he  was  the  husband  of  another!  Let 
me  breathe — let  me  breathe  freely,  and  I  will 
tell  yon  the  particulars  of  the  affair,  as  far  as  1 
know  ihem. 

*  From  the  time  our  acquaintance  enmmei.ced, 
he  seemed  i^  be  inspired  with  a  passion  for  me, 
Vut  there  was  something  gloomy  and  strange 
about  him  at  times— a  shadow  crossing  his 
brow  ill  the  very  midst  of  gaiety,  for  which  I 
was  at  a  loss  to  account.  I  knew  at  once  he 
loved  me,  and  I  returned  his  love  with  my 
whole  heart.  You  know  how  free  from  all  die- 
guise  I  uaed  to  be,  and  you  will  easily  suppose 
that  Lorimer  must  soon  have  been  aware  that 
our  affection  was  mutual. 

*  Yet  it  was  long  before  he  spoke  of  love — at 
least  to  me,"  whose  whole  heart  was  his  before 
he  asked  it — it  seemed  that  his  delay  was  inter- 
minable. He  frequently  left  town  for  three  or 
four  days,  and  at  every  parting  my  heart  throb- 
bed with  hope,  that  the  expected  avowal  would 
come;  but  still  the  opportunity  pa8.^d,  and 
though  his  looks  were  eloquent,  his  lips  were 
silent.  But  he  returned  from  one  of  these  ex- 
cursions an  altered  man.  His  face  was  no 
longer  gloomy,  his  manner  no  more  reserved — 
the  seal  was  removed  from  his  heart,  and  ita 
feelings  gushed  forth  in  words.  My  father 
approved  of  our  engagement;  for  Lorimer  was 
of  a  noble  family,  and  had  excellent  prospects. 
Oh,  Edmund,  those  were  happy  days  ! 

*  Th^re  was  still  one  strange  circumstance 
about  his  conduct.  Nothing  could  induce  him 
te  agree  to  remain  in  England.  His  present 
fortune  and  future  prospects  at  home  rendered 
it  quite  unnecessary  for  him  to  seek  his  fortune 
abroad,  but  he  seemed  to  have  an  unconquera- 
ble desire  to  visit  India,  ajsd  go  he  would.  My 
father  did  not  offer  any  opposition  to  the  plan, 
for  it  was  natural  that  he  should  wish  to  have 
his  only  child  as  near  him  as  he  could,  and  as 
to  me,  if  I  were  only  with  Lorimer,  1  did  not 
care  in  what  country  in  the  wide  world  my  lot 
might  be  cast. 

*■  Oh,  that  love  was  the  summer  of  my  life — 
and  the.  memory  of  its  light  and  beauty  haunts 
me,  as  the  summer  of  his  own  land  must  come 
back  npon  the  memory  of  him  who  wanders  in 
the  regions  of  eternal  sorrows  !  My  winter  f  11 
upon  me  in  an  hour,  and  nothing  on  earth  can 
bring  freshness  and  sunshine  again  to  my  deso- 
late heart. 

^  You  know  how  I  made  the  discovery  so  fa- 
tal to  my  peace.  You  know  that  Howard 
Maitland  revealed  that  woeful  truth  that  pierc- 
ed my  heart  like  a  sword.  It  seemed  that  he 
was  almost  confident  of  Lorimer's  marriage, 
which  had  taken  place  three  er  four  years  before. 
It  was  kept  strictly  secret;  for  the  woman  he 
had  wedded  was  of  very  low  birth,  though  I  be- 
lieve, exceedingly   beautiful.     Maitland  had 
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never  Men  her,  but  he  and  Lorimer  had  been 
friendf  from  childhood,  aD«  he  was  in  poatess- 
Bion  of  the  secret.  The  wife  to  whom  Lorimer 
had  bound  himself  was  almost  entirely  uneduca- 
ted— and  as  he  found  to  his  cost,  of  a  particu- 
larly bad  temper.  She  had  no  children  to 
strengthen  the  tie  between  them — ^and  at  the 
time  i  first  met  him,  he  was  heartily  tired  ef  her. 
Then  it  was  he  saw  all  he  had  lost  by  his  early 


such  as  a  wife  should  feel, — I  told  him  that, 
with  all  his  errors,  Lorimer  was  still  dearer  to 
me  than  all  the  world  besides,  and  that  I  conki 
not  promise  even  to  try  to  conquer  that  vain  af- 
fection. But  still  he  besought  we  to  be  hit,  and 
1  promised,  on  tha  condition  that  he  would  at 
enoe  make  such  arrange  jkents  as  would  enable 
him  to  take  me  te  India. 
'Well,  I  have  been  his  wife  for  years,  and  I 


rashness,  for  he  loved   me  at  once,  selfishly  I  cannot  say  that  Maitland  has  ever  been  other 

own,  but  madly  and  passionately  as  man  could  wise  than  kind  to  me.     But  thouffh  I  have  ac< 

love.    And  1  was  his  equal  in  birth,  and  fortune  quired  a  sort  of  habitual  affection  for  him,  I  can- 

and  education»and  might  have  been  his,butfor  not  but  feel  that  that  fearful  night  of  the  disco- 

the  fatal   barrier  hia  own   hand   had  raised  be-  very  scl  the  seal  on  my   destiny,  and  dried   op 

tweeii  us.     Surely  it  was  the  ftpirit  of  evil  that  the  spring  of  happiness  in  my  heart  for   ever. 

profnpfed  the  thought  thit  it  might  be  removed.  My  husband's  kind  words  fall  on  an  ineensibie 

This   plan  was  formed   at  onee;  he  offered  the  ear.     My  children's  smiles  and  their  winning 

unfortunate  wife  whom  he  loved   no  longer,  an  prattle  are  pleasant  to  me  ;  but  they  do  not  aeem 

ample  settlement  if  she  would  still  conceal  the  to  reach  my  hsart.     There  is  an  uneasy  epot — a 

fact  of  their  marriage.     For  a  length  of  time  his  deep  and  hopeless  aching  that  nothing  cin   put 

entreaties,  urged  both  personally  snd  by  letter,  away.       The  news   of   Lorimer's  death   first 

were  unavailing;  but  at  last  he  wrung  from  her  seemed  to  rouse  me  to  something' like  emotion. 

a  promise,   that  while  a  considerable  annuity  Strange  to  say  it  brought  me  hope^thehope  of 

was  actually   paid  her  she   would  keep  the  ee-  revisiting    my   own  land.    I   had  determined 

cret.     Still  he  felt  that  he   would  be  safer  in   a  never  to  return  there  while  there  was  a  poesi- 

foreign  land  than  in  his  own  country;  and  hence  bility  of  encountering  him  again,  and  judging 

his  treat  anxiety  to  go  out  to  India.  Capt.  Mait-  hy  my  shattered  health,  and   his  far  aUonger 


-land  waa  on  the  continent  during  these  trans- 
actions,  and  Larimer  s  design  was,  on  his  return 
home,  to  inform  him  that  his  former  wife  was 
dead.  This  stnry  might  have  obtained  credence 
but  for  the  mamfeRt  confusion  with  which  Lo 


constitution,  it  seemed  extremely  improbable 
that  I  should  survive  him.  But  my  foreboding 
has  been  false;  he  is  no  more — and  1  am  again 
in  England.  *  Had  it  been  otherwire,  I  shoald 
have  uonsifrned  my  children  to  the  care  of  some 


rimer  recognised  Maitland  at  their  unexpected  homeward  bound  friend,  and  most  likely  ahould 

meeting.      It  seemi  that   Lorimer  called    on  '^^°  ^^^^  perished  in  the  climate  which  has  al- 

Maitland  on  the  subsequent  day  ;  and  told  him  ^^^dy  made  such  inroads  on   my   constitution, 

that  his  wife  bad  died  some  months  before  ;  but  ^"**  "ow  that  I  have  opened  my  heart  to  yoa, 

though  Maitland  made  no  observation*  on  the  dear  Edmund,  1  feel  better;  it  B?ems  as  it  the 

subject,  he  was  not  satisfied,  aa4  Lorimer  must  ^^^  times  had  come  back  again— as  if  the  dark 

have  suspected  that  be  was  not.     Lorimer  went  P"^  ^^re  but  a  dream— and  that  we  were   al- 

te  London,  and  Maitland  set  off  at  once  for  the  ^^J}  children  again  !»                              ' 

place  where  the  family  of  Eliza  Harris,  the  wife,  There  was  relief  in  the  lonjr  fit  of  weeping 

resided.     He  found  she  was  not  dead,  and   re-  ™^  followed  her  recital,  and  I  was  glaa  U  per- 

turning  with  all  speed,  he  took  that  opportunity  ®^'^«  »"  *  *«''  days  that  much  of  her  compoe- 

the  assembly  at  H .-  affordi  d  of  putting  me  ^^  ^^'^  *  ''^'^®  of  her  old  cheerfulness  had   re- 


turned. She  remained  some  months  in  Sel- 
worih,  Icng  after  I  had  returned  to  Lon- 
don. She  rpjoiwed  me  there  in  the  ensuing 
»^P"»»g:  »nd  fUypd  witi  me  asboittime  previ- 
ous  to  sailing  again  for  India,  and  1  was  thankful 


on  my  guard.  Ob,  Edmund,  I  somaiiines  scarce 
ly  know  whether  i  am  thankful  or  n>t  that  the 
warning  was  given.     It  is  an  evil  thought,  yet 
sometimes  it  will  come  into  my  mind,  that  if  the 

discovery  had  not  been  made,  1  might  have  been  .      _    ..  

happy   with   him  in  another  land— innocently  **^  P^''*5Cive  that  her  health  was  much  improved, 

happy  in  my  ignorance  of  the  truth,  and  surely  V^'^  *****  ^^^  ^"  ""ore  of  the  Agatha  of  former 

he  could  not  have  been   mere  wr#tched   then,  °*y"  ****"  she  had  been  since  her  disappoint- 

than  he  was  in  lo-»ing  me!'    Her  voice  faltered,  "*«*"*•     Her  spirit  appeared  resigned  snd  even 

and  she  wept  bitterly.  cheerful,  and  f)he  responded  heartily  to  my  wish 

'  Dear,  dtar  Agatha,'  said  I,  *de  not  fpeak  so  *****  **>*  might  be  spared  to  revisit  England;  and 

wildly— surely  you  must  be  thankful   that  the  **'**  ^  might  yet  see  her  again.     Als»!  this  hope 

provideuce  of  God  saved  you  from  destruct'on.  ^^  "***  *<*  ^  realized  !     i  beard  pf  her  safe  ar- 

Think,  if  years  afrerwards,  the  secret  had  been  "^*'  ^^  India,  and  received  one  letter  from  her, 

known  what  wnuld  have  been  your  situation.'  written  in  a  far  more   h»ppy  tone  than  I  coald 

*  It  is  irae,  all  trues*  she  replied,  mournfully,  ""^^  hoped   for.     I  heard  no  more  of  her  fer 

'but  I  will  tell  you  all  the  truth  ;  I  did  not  love  ™*"y  D'®nihs  and  then  came  a  letter  sealed  with 

Maitlsr.d.    1  was  bound  to  be  grateful  to  him,  ^l^ck,  and  directed  in  a  strange  hand.     iSAs  had 

and  he  had  aright  to  a  k  a  reward.    The  boon  commenced  it,  but  her  husband  had  finished  it 

he  claimed  wss  my  hand,  and  I  had  no  right  of  —cousin  Agatha  was  dead, 
refusal.    But  1  told  him  I  had  no  love  for  him, 
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GEORGE  ST.  GEORGE  JULIAN,— THE  PRINCE. 


PART  XV.— CHAPTER  XXV. 

BKLATKB  THE  ADTnTTURKS  OF  A  DAT. 

The  curate  and  his  daughter  arrived  at 
George's  rcpidence  that  very  eveninsr,  aad  were 
receiTed  moat  warmly  hy  Julia  snd  Helen,  who 
were  really  delighted  to  see  them. 

*  Oh !  I  am  so  glad  that  you  are  come  !*  ex- 
claimed Julia.  *  George  will  be  home  present- 
ly *•  I  erpect  him  every  moment' 

*  He  is  well,  I  hope  '*  inquired  the  curate. 
Oh  quite! — he  enjoys  excellent  health,  and 

IS  in  aiieh  spirits !— He  will  be  so  pleased  to 
find  you  here  !* 

*  The  pleasure  will  be  mutual,'  said  the  cu- 
rate, *for  1  believe  him  to  be  an  excellent  young 
man.' 

/alia  bowed,  and  leaving  Helen  to  entertain 
ina,  retired  with  Ly^ia,  who  scarcely  utteied 
an  irrational  sentence,  although  the  change  0f 
aeene  had  evidently  been  pio4aetKV««f'«Rne  ex- 
ctfeoiettt. 

While  they  were  promoting  the  growth  of 
that  affection  for  each  other,  which  had  takan 
deep  root  at  their  first  meeting,  Fred  arrived 
wita  a  note  from  George,  of  whioh  the  contents 
were  to  tba  effect,  th&t  he  had  been  most  unex- 
pectedly summoned  on  highly  impoxtaat  busi- 
neasy  whieb  wonid  in  aH  ptababtlitv  detain  him 
two  days.  Fred,  of  course,  knew  the  purport  of 
this  note  :  he  had  Just  come  from  George,  to 
whom  he  had  given  a  solemn  promise  that  ha 
would  not  utter  a  syllable,  having  reference  to 
the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  when  he  deliver- 
ed it  to  Julis,  he  did  to  with  a  prefac*  which 
was  strictly  iu  accordance  with  its  contents. 

«Oh  dear  how  very  tiresome!'  cried  Julia, 
beving  read  this  note,  which  was  written  i»  ^ 
deeply  affectionate  strain.  *  Dear  me  ho^  o"*; 
Cartwaate !     Ob  f  thia  business !— thit  >asiness. 

She  then  handed  the  note  to  the  *^urate,  and 
croM  examined  Fred  on  the  sob^^t,  and  when 
a  variety  of  analogous  case'  ^»^  ^^e"  K'^®** 
wiia  the  view  of  illuUrati-e  <hat  indisputable 
fact,  that «  baaine«s  mi-^  «>«  attended  to '  they 
wisely  settled  down^'  t*»e  evening  with  the  full 
deterininalionto^'Joj**>e  utmost  of  each  other  s 

soci«*ty . 

Helen  wwever,  who  had  never  ceaaed  to 
think  of^^^  advertisement,  auspected  that  all 
was  »^^  ''ig^^  3h*  could  not  understand— nay, 
g}i^  could  not  conaeive,  why  i>uch  an  adveatite- 
fflent  aa  that  should  appear  ;  and  when  she  re- 
flected upon  the  character  of  Tynte  in  connec- 
tiou  with  «ne  fact  ot  George*s  name  being  pub- 
licly associated  with  his,  her  mind  was  filled 
with  apprehensions  :  ^he  indeed  felt  convincf  d 
that  something  dreadful  had  occurred,  and  al- 
thoa/h  nht  neither  coQimunicated  her  suspicions 
to  Julia,  nor  appeared  to  be  lass  gay  than  usual, 
the  was  throughout  the  evening  m  reality 
wretched. 

In  the  morning,  when  all  were  assembled  eat 
bteaklaat,  Jalia  propoaed  a  waik>  and  seVnitedfc 


Fred,  who  had  been  specially  invited,  to  accom* 
pany  them ;  but  as  he  had  promised  to  call  op* 
on  George,  be  endeavored  to  excuse  himself  o« 
the  ground  of  having  an  appointment,  stating, 
of  course,  that  he  sbonld  otherwise  have  fell 
moat  happy.  * 

But  Julia  was  not  dispoaed  to  receive  tbii 
excuse. 

*  What  tiresome  creatures  yon  men  of  bnsi- 
nese  are,  to  be  snre  !*  she  exclaimed,  *  you  an 
perpetually  engaged.  But  i#  thia  appointment 
now  really  Imperative  ?' 

<  Indeed  it  is,'  replied  Fred ;  but  I  shall  prob- 
ably not  be  detained  five  minutes.' 

*■  Have  yon  far  to  go  .'* 

'  Tea,  some  considerable  distance.' 

•Well, we  must  endeavor  during  that  ^r9 
minnies,  to  spare  yon.  We  can  accompany 
jon  there  of  course,  and  then  yon  oan  rejoin  ne. 
If  efen  anything  ahould  occur  to  detain  yoo^ 
we  shall  have  the  protection  of  at  least  one  gen- 
tleman !    Can  we  manage  it  in  that  way  P' 

Fred  was  afraid  to  offer  any  opposition.  He 
therefore  acceded  to  the  proposal  at  once,  regret- 
ting the  circumatanoe  of  his  having  made  the 
appointment,  and  promising  to  be  absent  a  very 
short  time. 

Now  during  the  interval  which  occurred  be- 
tween the  time  this  arrangement  was  made  and 
that  at  which  ihey  w«re  ready  to  start,  Tynte 
had  his  sH8picio»«  of  Joseph's  treachery  re- 
awakened by  <ne  appqprance  of  Sir  Richard.  He 
wa»  at  th»  time  at  the  window  pf  one  of  the 
roome  I'bich  he  occupied,  and  saw  the  knight, 
whon^  he  recogoi»ed  instantly,  making  for  the 
]K>u8e.  He  therefore  armed  himself  with  the 
poker — ths  only  weapon  ai  hand — and  resolving 
not  to  be  captured  without  at  leaat  making  a  des- 
perate effoit  to  escape,  took  his  station  upon  the 
stairs,  ready  to  knock  down  the  very  first  man 
who  might  ventare  to  approach. 

These  precautions  were  however,  unnecessa- 
ry. The  object  of  Sir  Richard  was  not  to  cap- 
ture him.  He  had  called  merely  in  order  to  con- 
sult his  friend  Joseph  on  the  expsdienoy  of  aban- 
doning the  indictment  for  conspiracy,  and  takiag 
another  step  which  his  attorney  had  anggested, 
and  of  which  the  result,  it  successful,  would  be 
far  more  serious  to  George,  whose  ffeatractisn 
a/on<  he  tough (  to  compass.  Still  Tynte  kept 
on  guard,  nor  would  he  relioquiah  his  post  for 
an  instant  until  Sir  Richard  had  quitted  the 
hoMse,  when  he  went  down  to  Joseph,  inspired 
with  the  spirit  of  vengeance,  poker  in  hand. 

^Njw,'saidhe  firmly, 'the  time  has  arrived 
for  us  to  come  to  a  settlement,  take  your  seat  in 
that  chair!* 

Joseph  hesitated,  feel'ng  exceedingly  alarmed. 

*  Sit  d-oton!'  shoUiCd  Tynte,  striking  the  table 
with  the  poker,  and  splitting  it  com  pie  e  It 
acrow,  *'  Instantly  !  or  you  measure  your  lengtb 
on  the  Rojr.' 

Joseph  trembled,  but  sat  down,  and  when  he 
bad  done  so,  Tynte  took  a  seat  immediately  cp- 
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posite,  with  the  h««d  of  the  poker  restiog  upon  Whereupon  he  left  the  bo««5  to  the  hitfttf 

^^jj„'gg  mortificaUon  of  Joseph,  whe  in  an  hour   ftom 

'  Now!  Who  was  that  ?'  he  demanded  with  a  that  time  would  have  bad  him  secured, 

most  ferocious  aspect.  After  a  most  agreeable,  walk,  during  which  a 

« Oh  '*  replied  Joseph  very  tremulously  « that !  variety  of  scenes  occurred  to  attract  the  curate  • 

h  «  that  was  Sir  Richard  Roughall '/  astonishment,    Julia   and    her    party    reached 


Oh  !  that  was  Sir  Richard  Roughall ! 

*  I  know  it  \    And  so  you  have  betrayed  me.' 
«No,no!     On  my  honor!' 
« Your  honor !    Treacherous  villain !' 

*  Indeed  !     If  you*ll  believe  me  !* 

*  I  will  not  believe  you. 

*  1  have  not — 1  have  not  indeed  !' 
«  You  have  not  /    Then  how  came  he  here  r' 
<  He  called  to  speak  about  Julian!  indeed  no- 
thing more ! 

*But  how  came  he  to  call  upon  you  ?— y<m  who 
are  so  perfect  a  stranger  to  his  proceedings — so 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
means  to  act?' 

*  1  don't  know— I  don't  indeed— I  really  don't 
know.  I  suppose  he  heard  that  1  had  some 
knowledge  of  Juiian— I  presume  that  that  is  the 
reason  why  he  called.* 

» I  don't  believe  a  single  word  of  it '    You 
know  each  other  well !     He  and  you  have  been 
concocting  some  scheme  for  my  destruction.' 
»  No  !  indeed  we  have  not  !* 
» !  know  you  have  !     I'm  sure  of  it !' 

*  If  you'll  not  belive  me,  when  I  tell  you  that 
your  name  was  never  mentioned,  what  am  I  to 
do?' 

(Speak the  truth!' 

« 1  <fo  speak  the  Uuth !' 

•It  IS  false  !     You  know  every  word  of  it  to 
be  false  t    I'll  not  murder  you  now,'   he  added 
wi  ' 
•But 

*  Murder  me  !' 
•Aye!    But  I'll  first  prove  your  trvichery 

beyond  all  doubt.  If  1  find  that  you  hope  bqW, 
or  even  mean  to  sell  me  in  any  way,  you're^ 
dead  man.  And  now  let  me  know  now  he  has 
proceeded  against  Julian.  What  step  has  he 
taken  ?' 

*  I  believe  be  has  indicted  him.* 

*  Believe  !  You  know  he  has  !  And  for  what  •'' 

*  1  believe  for  conspiraey.' 

*  With  whom  ?  Am  I  incladed  in  that  indict- 
ment.?' 

*  Oh  no,  I  should  say  not— certainly  not,  I 
ahoald  think  * 

*  I'll  be  satisfied  on  that  point  at  once.' 

*  You'd  better  not  leave  the  house !  You  may 
betaken!' 

*  Then  you  know  that  1  am  Included  ?* 
*Upon  ray   word,  1  do  not.     But  you'll   re- 
member he  has  offered  a  reward  for  your  appre- 
hension !* 

*  I  II  take  my  chance  of  that.  I  wUl  be  satis- 
fied ;  and  if  i  should  find  that  I  am  in  the  indict- 
ment— ' 

*  You'll  say  that  is  my  fault,  no  doubt,  altho' 
I've  had  no  more  to  do  with  it  than  the  child 
unborn.' 

*  That  I'll  ascertain.' 
« But  be  advised  !     Let  me  prevail  upon  you 

not  to  run  the  risk.     J^et  me  go  !* 

«No;  I'll  not  trust  you.  I'll  go  myself.' 


ith  an  intensity  of  expressio*^  quite  appalling. 
But  I  could  it !' 


Clerken  well -green,  and  aa  Fred  was  of  cour 
anxious  to  enter  tie  prison  un perceived,  he  led 
them  past  the  church  towards  » Hicks'?  Hall,* 
at  the  entrance  of  which  many  persons  were 
Btandiag. 

As  this  seene  appeared  to  excite  their  cyrtoei- 
ty,  they  crossed,  but  they  had  no  sooner  done  eo 
than  the  eurate,  who  was  behind  Fred,  Julia, 
and  Helen,  rushed  pass  them  exclaiming, 'There 
he  is !  There  he  is  !  That  bad  man  !  There, 
there  he  is !'  and  seizing  a  person  who  bad  just 
lefl  the  Hall  by  the  throat,  held  him  firmly 
against  the  lamp -pest. 

Lydia  fiew  towards  her  father  to  restrain  lum, 
while  Helen  shrieked  and  almost  fainted. 

It  was  Tynte  1  and  Fred  no  sooner  benrd  his 
name  uttered,  than  for  more  than  ene  reason  he 
disengaged  his  arms  with  the  view  of  securing 
the  wretch ',  but  before  he  could  reach  him  bm 
broke  from  the  curate's  grasp,  and  flew  round 
the  corner -in  an  instant.  Fred  pursued  him, 
and  he  dushed  down  a  tbiokly-inhabited  hol« 
called  Muiten-hill,  knocking  down  every  per- 
son  and  every  thing  which  stood  in  his  way. — 
Fred  still  jfollowed,  shouting  to  the  persone 
«h«ad  to  stop  him,  but  he  dashed  past  them  all, 
and  on  reaching  the  opppsite  verge  of  the  hole, 
•  turned  to  the  lefl  towards  Field- lane,  and  in  an 
iustant  disappeared  ! 

Fred  was  now  at  fault.  No  spectre  ceuld  haye 
vanished  with  greater  facility.  He  had  evident- 
ly darte.l  into  one  of  the  bouses  ',  but  which  ? 
The  whole  of  the  doors  were  open,  and  Fred 
made  inquiries  at  several ;  but  no :  they  bad  aeen 
no  such  person — of  course  !  they  knew  nothing 
whatever  shout  him ;  when  Fred  having  lost  all 
scek<  without  the  most  remote  prospect  of  find- 
ing it  th^in  there,  retraced  his  steps  panting 
with  somv^iiat  more  energy  than  pleasure. 

On  retards^  to  the  peint  from  which  he  bad 
started,  he  foah<^the  cuiate  most  earnestly  en- 
0agf>d  in  expiainiik^to  the  multitude— by  whom 
he  and  the  ladies  we'K  surrounded — the  whole 
of  the  circumstances  cbb^gted  with  the  case. 
He  was  hijrhly  excited,  an<K^embled  with  vio- 
lence, but  Fred  of  course  soon  |^t  a  stop  to  the 
harangue ;  albtit,  the  curate  still  n^emed  it  in- 
cu  in  bent  upon  him — wiih  a  view  *»  his  own 
justification — to  put  the  mob  in  pos8e«.qjon  of 
the  whole  of  the  facts. 

Having  escaped  from  the  crowd,  Fred,  finding 
that  the  ladies  were  excecdiLgly  nervous  and 
faint,  proposed  to  enter,  that  which  appeared  to 
be  the  only  respectable  tavern  on  the  green,  and 
as  this  preposition,  under  the  circumstauces 
seemed  to  meet  their  views,  he  at  once  led  them 
towards  it. 

They  had,  however,  scarcely  reached  the  door 

when  Fred  met  bis  cousin,  in  company  with  one 

to  whom  Julia,  on  the  instant  flew,  exclaiming, 

•My  father!' 

Joseph  passed  on,  and  Sit  Richard  would  have 
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fbHowed  hie  example,  but  Julia  olung  to  him 
to  firmly,  that  altbough  he  made  several  vio- 
lent efforts  to  shake  her  off,  he  was  utterly  nn- 
abl«  to  do  so.  ^ 

*  Father!*  she  exclaimed  in  a  tone  which 
tlirilled  through  every  heart  save  th<it  which 
ought  to  have  felt  it  most  aoately,  *  Dear  fa- 
ther ! — hear  me  !-^pray  hear  me ! — bat  for  a 
moment!* 

«  SUnd  off!*  otied  Sir  Richard,  as  he  struggled 
to  disengage  himself,  'Away  !' 

*Oh  I  forgive  me,  dear  father  ! — forgive  me  !' 

*■  Never  !*  he  exeJaimed,  and  throwing  her 
vtolentiy  from  him,  tnrned  away  as  Fred  caught 
her  in  his  arms. 

*My  dear  sir!*  cried  the  curate,  closely  fol- 
lowing Sir  Richard,  #s  Fred  bore  Julia  into  the 
tavern.  *My  dear  sir! — But  one  word! — You 
are  a  Christian ! — My  dear  sir!* 

'  Mind  your  own  business  !'- shouted  Sir  Rich- 
ard, fiercely,  as  he  continued  to  walk  alter 
Joseph. 

*■  Bat  my  dear  sir ! — Allow  me ! — As  you  hope 
to  be  torjnven!* — 

*  Be  off  !* 

*  But  as  you  are  a  Christian — ' 
«Oh!  doo*t  bother  me!' 

*  But  my  dear  sir  !*  continued  the  curate,  still 
following  him  zealously  up.  *  But  one  moment! 
I  myself  am  a  father — * 

<  Have  n't  I  told  you  to  be  off!  What  do  you 
want?     Do  you  want  to  pick  my  pocket?* 

The  curate  was  dumb,  and  having  stuod  as  if 
fixed  to  the  earth,  looking  after  Sir  Richard  un- 
til he  was  quite  lost  to  view,  he  sincerely  hoped 
that  heave u  would  forgive  him,  and  returned  to 
the  tavern  amazed. 

Jnlia  was  for  some  time  insensible  :  the  shock 
she  had  received  was  indeed  most  severe,  and 
when,  by  virtue  ot  restoratives,  consciousness 
retorned,she  felt  perhaps  more  deeply  wounded 
than  at  first.  Helen  too  suffered  acutely,  and 
wl  -I?  Lydia  appeared  to  be  lost  in  wonder,  the 
icii'  .le  aaeme  i  to  look  upon  it  all  as  a  dream. 

*'  I  wish  I  had  had  sufficient  strencth,*  he  ob- 
served, when  he  had  taken  two  glasses  of  sher- 
ry, '  I  would  certainly  have  held  him  until  1  had 
given  him  into  th<i  custody  of  some  constable.* 

*  What,  Tynt  J  you  mean  ?*  observed  Fred. 

*  No,  I  don't  mean  Tynte,  although  1  must  say 
he  behaved  very  ill  when  he  asked  me  if  1  want- 
ed to  pick  bis  pocket — forsooth ! — 1  mean  Rich- 
ardson.* 

<  Aye !  the  man  whom  you  seised?' 
*-ExacUy.» 

*  Well,  that  is  Tynte.  The  other  is  Sir  Rich- 
ard, Mrs.  Julian's  father.* 

*  Oh  !  he  took  me  for  a  pick-pocket.  Ah  ! — 
Well !  we  are  taught  to  avoid  judging  from  ap- 
pearances.* 

'Where  is  Charles,  papa?'  inquired  Lydia 
'  Why  did  yon  allow  him  to  leave  you  again?' 

*  He  should  not  have  left,  my  child,  if]  could 
possibly  have  helped  it.' 

*  He  ought  not  to  have  gene  away.* 

*•  Kor  should  he,  my  dear,  had  I  posaessed  suf- 
ficient  strength  to  detain  him.  But,'  he  addod, 
addiesoing  Fred  confidentially, '  what  is  he  ?* 


Fred  held  np  his  hand  to  enjoin  silence,  and 
having  intimated  to  him  privately  that  he  would 
explain  all  anon,  filled  his  glass,  which  the  cu- 
rate, without  giving  the  wine  a  thought,  at  once 
emptied. 

As  the  ladies  were  now  comparatively  tran- 
quil, Fred  reminded  them  of  his  appointment, 
which,  during  the  excitement,  they  had  fort^ot- 
ten  altogether,  and  having  explained  to  them 
that  it  was  long  passed  the  hour,  the  chMDcee 
were,  that  he  should  not  be  detained  beyond  a 
very  few  minutes,  he  promised  to  return  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  went  through  the  churchyard  to 
call  upon  Greorge. 

During  the  whole  of  the  morning,  as  Fred 
fully  anticipated,  George  bad  been  in  a  state  of 
the  most  painful  suspense.  He  had  been  utterly 
unable  to  imsgine  why  Fred  had  not  come  at 
the  hour  proposed,  and  was  inclined  to  be  angry 
with  him  when  he  did  arrive,  for  it  had  very 
naturally  appeared  to  him  to  be,  undcj  the  cir- 
oumstances,  cruel  negleet. 

When,  however,  Fred  had  related  to  him  the 
substance  of  all  that  had  occurred,  he  was  per- 
fectly satisfied,  although  the  new  train  of  thought 
which  that  relation  induced,  caused  Fred  to  be 
apprehensive  that  he  was  not. 

'I  assure  you,  Mr.  Julian,'  said  he,  while  la- 
boring under  this  misappiehenslou,  *  that  all  1 
did  was  fur  the  best,  notwithstanding  it  has 
proveu  to  be  so  singularly  unfortunate. 

'  Unfortunate!'  cried  George,  *not  at  all!  I 
consider  the  fact  of  your  having  brought  them 
into  the  neighborhood,  although  1  ceitainly 
should  not  have  advised  the  step,  to  be  one  of  the 
most  fortunate  things  that  could  possibly  have 
occurred.  It  has  been  the  means  of  conveymg 
to  me  more  information  than  I  could  have  hoped 
in  any  other  way  to  obtain,  with  reference  both 
to  your  affair  and  my  own.  First,  with  respect 
to  Tynte ;  we  now  know  that  he  wns  the  man 
who  removed  the  name  from  the  register ;  that 
he  is  at  once  Charles  Richardson,  and  our  valu- 
able correspondent  O.  P.  Q.;  and  then  as  re- 
gards your  ccusin  Joseph,  it  is  now  more  than 
ever  clear,  that  he  was  'Tynte's  employer,  while 
the  fact  of  your  having  met  him  with  Sir  Rich- 
ard, plainly  proves  that  he  is  at  the  bottom  of 
these  atrocious  proceedings  against  me.  But  do 
you  ihink,  Fred,  that  Julia  has  the  slightest  sus- 
picion of  anything  being  wrong?' 

^  1  am  sure  that  she  has  not.' 

*  Thank  heaven!  And  she  recovered,  you 
say,  before  you  left?' 

*  Oh  yes;  and  appeared  to  be  comparatively 
in  good  spirits.' 

«  Poor  girl !     Did  he  strike  her  ?» 
'No;  he  merely  threw  her  from  him.* 
<  The  brute  !     Well,  well.     Return  to  them, 
Fred;  don't  stop  another  moment.     You  need 
not  come  here   again.     No;  be   with   them    as 
much  as  possible.     But  1  shall  keep  you  all  day ! 
There,  adieu.     God  bless  you!     1  shall  be  home 
as  early  as  possible  to  morrow.     Good  bye — 
good  bye  !    For  Heaven's  sake  be  on  y  oor  guard.' 
Fred  then  returned  to  the  lavern,  and  having 
sent  for  a  coach,  the  party   proceeded  immedi- 
ately home. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  DE  SOTO- 
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Bnt  wind  me  in  a  Iwnner  bright, 

A  boiiifr  of  Castile  ; 
And  {*  t  the  war  drams  rouad  me  roU  ; 

The  tmmitets  o'er  roe  peal, 
Aod  bory  me  at  Boon  of  nikbt, 

When  Kooe  is  the  luitrv  gleam— 
At  nooo  of  ni^ht— by  torche*'  luht. 

In  the  MiMifeippi  stream.  [Olb  Bjlx.LA]>. 


It  was  the  evening  of  a  aultr j  day,  8ult*'y  al- 
most beyond  endarance,  although  the  season 
had  not  advanced  beyond  the  early  ipring-time 
— the  snn,  though  shrouded  from  human  eyes 
by  a  dense  veil  of  moist  and  clammy  vapor,  was 
pouring  down  a  flood  of  intolerable  heat  npon 
pathless  cane-brakers — the  deep  bayous  haunts 
of  the  voracious  and  unsefemly  alligator,  and  the 
forests  steaming  with  excess  of  vegetation, 
through  which  the  endless  river  rolled  its  dark 
current. 

On  a  steep  bluff  projecting  into  the  bosom  of 
the  waters,  at  the  conflueuce  of  some  nameless 
tributary,  and  the  vast  Mississippi,  stood  the 
dwelling  of  the  first  white  man  that  ever  trod 
those  boundless  solitudes,  It  was  a  wide  and 
shapeless  edifice  of  logs,  hewn  from  the  cypress- 
es and  cedars  of  the  swamp,  which  lay  out- 
stretched for  a  thousand  miles  around,  by  hands 
unused  to  aught  of  base  or  menial  labor; — ^yet 
were  there  certain  marks  ef  comfort,  and 
even  of  luxury  to  be  traced  in  the  decorations 
and  appliances  of  that  log-cabin ;  a  veil  of  sea- 
green  silk  was  drawn  across  the  aperture  which 
perforated  the  mossy  timbers  ef  the  wall ;  a 
heavy  drapery  ot  crimson  velvet  decked  with  a 
fringe  and  embroidery  of  gold  was  looped  up  to 
the  low  lintels,  as  if"  to  admit  whatever  breath 
of  air  might  sweep  along  the  channel  of  the 
river.  Nor  were  thesd  all — a  lofiy  staff  was 
pitched  before  the  door,  from  which  drooped  in 
gorgeous  folds  the  yellow  banner,  rich  with  the 
castled  blazonry  of  Spain,  and  beside  it  a  tall 
warrior,  sheathed  from  head  to  heel  in  burnish- 
ed armor,  with  gilded  spur  and  belted-brand, 
stalked  to  and  fro,  as  though  he  were  on  duty 
upon  some  tented  plain  in  his  own  land  of  chiv- 
alry and  song.  At  a  short  distance  in  the  rear 
might  be  observed  a  camp,  if  by  that  name  might 
be  designated  a  confused  assemblage  of  huts, 
suited  for    the  accommodation  of  five  hundred 


men;  hcrses  were  picqueted  around;  spean 
decked  with  pennon  and  pennoncel  and  all  the 
bravery  of  knightly  warfare  were  planted  be- 
fce  the  dwellings  ef  their  owners ;  sentinels  in 
gleaming  mail  paced  their  accustomed  rounds. 
But  in  that  strange  encampment  there  was  no 
mirth,  no  bustle — not  even^thelow  hum  of  con- 
verse or  the  note  of  preparation.  The  soldiers 
glided  to  and  fro  with  humbled  gait  and  sad  de- 
meanor—the very  chargers  drooped  their  proud 
heads  to  the  ground,  anci  appeared  to  lack  suiB- 
eient  animation  to  dash  aside  the  swarms  of 
venomous  flies  that  flattened,  as  it  seemed,  upon 
their  very  life  blood — the  huge  blood  hounds, 
those  dread  auxiliaries  of  Spanish  warfare,  of 
which  a  score  or  two  were  visible  ajiong  the 
cabins,  lay  slumbering  in  listless  indolence,  or 
dragged  themselves  along  after  the  heels  of  their 
masters  with  slouching  crests,  and  in  attitudes 
widely  different  from  the  fierce  activity  of  their 
usual  motions.  Pestilence  and  famine  were 
around  them — on  the  thick  and  breeseless  air — 
on  the  dark  waters— in  the  deep  morass,  and  m 
the  vaults  of  the  pine  forest,  the  seeds  of  death 
were  floating— avengers  of  the  luckless  tribes 
already  scattered  or  enslaved  by  the  iron  arm  of 
European  war  Oh !  how  did  they  pine  for  the 
clear  streams  of  Guadalquivir,  or  the  viny  banks 
of  Xeres — for  the  breezy  slopes  of  the  Alpuhar- 
ras,  or  the  snow-clad  summits  of  their  native 
Sienas — those  fated  followers  of  the  Demoit 
Gold.  How  did  their  recollections  doat  upon 
the  waving  palms,  and  orange  groves— the  Ancr- 
as,  and  the  meads  of  fair  Granada;  In  vain, 
in  vain  !  Of  all  those  gallant  hundreds  who  had 
leaped  in  confidence  and  hope  from  their  prond 
brigantines  upon  the  glowing  shores^of  Florida 
glittering  in  polished  steel  and '  very  gallant 
with  silk  upon  silk,'*  who  had  traversed  the 
wild  country  of  the  Appalachians,  who  had  seen 
the  gleam  of  Spanish  arms,  reflected  from  the 
black  streams  of  Alabama,  who  had  made  the 
boundless  prairies  of  Missouri  ring  with  the  un- 
echoed  notes  of  the  castillian  trumpet- who  had 
spread  the  terrors  of  the  Spanish  name  with  all 
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ilk  baft-ban>i»  aoeompanimeiits  of  hayoo  and 
•laughter — tbroogh  wilds  nntrod  befere  by  feet 
of  civilized  man>  Of  all  those  gal  Ian  t  hundreds, 
but  a  weak  and  wasted  moiety  was  destined  to 
reaeh  the  shores  of  their  far  father-land;  and  that, 
not  as  they  had  fondly  deemed  in  the  pride,  the 
eTnltation,  and  all  the  wealth  of  conquest,  but 
in  want)  weariness  and  wo. 

The  arrows  of  the  savage,  and  the  yet  Bercer 
arrows  of  the  plagae,  dearly  repaid  the  injuries 
that  they  had  wreaked  already  on  the  wretched 
natives — dearly  repaid,  too,  as  it  were,  by  antici- 
pation— the  wrongs  that  their  children  and  their 
children's  children  should  wreak  in  long  pro- 
pective  on  the  forest-dwelling  of  the  West, 

There  in  that  lowly  hut — there  lay  the  proud 
est  spirit — the  bravest  heart — the  mightiest  intel- 
lect— the  favorite  comrade  of  Pizarro — thejoint- 
conqneror  of  Peru  !  There  lay  Hernan  de  Soto, 
his  fiery  energies  even  more  than  the  hot  fever, 
wearing  away  his  mortal  frame — his  massive 
brow  clogged  with  the  black  sweat  of  death ;  his 
eye,  that  had  flashed  the  more  brilliantly,  the 
deadlier  was  the  peril^dim  and  filmy ;  his  high 
heart  sick — sick  and  fearful,  not  lor  hiiiiBelf,  not 
for  his  followers — his  hopes  of  conquest — fame, 
dominion  goae  like  the  leaves  of  autumn  \  There 
he  lay  miserably  perishing  by  incites,  the  discov- 
erer of  a  world — a  world  never  destined  to  bless 
him  or  his  posterity  with  its  redundant  riches. 

Beside  his  pallet-bed  was  assembled  a  j^up 
of  men,  the  least  renowned  of  whomiw'ghi  well 
have  led  a  royal  army  to  do  battit?  for  a  crown, 
but  their  frames  were  gaupt  and  emaciated  ;— 
their  cheeks  furrowed  with  the  linf^s  of  care  and 
agony,  both  of  the  ip'ficl  and  body;  their  eyes 
wet  with  the  tpars  oi  bitterness.  The  dark- 
eowled  prie^^B  had  ministered  the  last  rites  of 
feii^iop  to  tlie  dying  warrior,  and  now  watched 
in  breatiilesd  silence  the  parting  of  his  spirit. — . 
An  Indian  maiden,  of  rare  symmetry,  and  Joveli- 
ness  that  would  have  been  deemed  exquisite  in 
the  brightest  halls  of  Old  Castile,  leaned  over 
his  pillow  wiping  the  cold  ^ew  from  the  conquer- 
er*s  brow  with  her  long  jetty  locks,  and  fanning 
off  the  myriads  of  voracious  insects  that  throng- 
ed the  tainted  air.  There  was  not  a  sound  in 
the  crowded  chambers,  save  the  occasional  whin- 
ings  of  a  tall  hound,  the  noblest  of  his  race, 
which  sat  erect,  gazing  with  almost  human  in- 
telligence optn  the  pallid  features  of  his  lord. 

Suddenly  a  light  draught  of  air  was  percepti- 
ble.   The  silken  veil  fluttered  inwards,  and  a 


heavy  rustling  sound  was  audible  from  without, 
as  the  huge  fold  of  the  banner  swayed  in  the 
rising  breeze.  A  sensible  coolness  pervaded 
the  healed  chamber,  and  reached  the  languid 
brow  of  De  Soto,  who  had  lain  for  the  last  half 
hour  in  seeming  lethargy.  Wearily,  and  with 
a  painful  expression,  he  raised  himself  upon  his 
elbow. 

^  Moscoso,'  he  said ;  *  Moscoso,  art  thou  near 
me— my  eyes  wax  dim,  and  it  will  soon  be  over.' 
Art  there,  for  i  would  speak  with  thee  ?* 

<  JNoble  De  Soto,  I  am  beside  thee,'  he  replied. 
*  Say  on— I  hear  and  mark  thee !' 

*  Give  me  thy  hand !'— then,  as  he  received 
it,  he  raised  it  slowly  on  high  and  continued  in 
clear  and  unfaltering  tone  though  evidently 
with  an  effort.  » True  friend  and  follower,  by 
this  ricrht  hand,  that  has  so  oflen  fought  beside 
my  own — by  this  right  hand,  I  Ao  adjure  thee, 
to  observe  and  obey  these  my  last  mandates  !* 

•Shall  I  swear  it?'  cried  the  stern  warrior 
whom  be  addressed,  in  a  tone  and  voice  render- 
ed thick  and  husky  by  the  violence  of  his  excite- 
ment;  *  shall  I  swear  it?' 

*  Swear  not,  Moscoso  ! — leave  oaths  to  paltry 
burghers  and  to  cringing  vassal — ^but  pledge 
me  the  onblemished  honorofaCastillian  noble; 
so  shall  1  die  in  peace  !* 

'By  the  unblemished  honor  of  a  Castillian 
noble— as  I  am  a  bor.i  hidalgo,  and  a  belted 
knight,  I  promise  tliee,  in  spirit  and  in  truth, — 
in  deed  and  word,  and  thought,  to  do  thy 
bidding!* 

*  Then,  by  tliis  token,' — and  he  drew  a  mass- 
ive rin^  from  his  own  wasted  hand,  and  placed 
it  on  the  finger  of  Moscoso,  *  then,  by  this  token, 
do  I  name  thee  my  successor— thee,  the  leader 
of  the  host,  and  captain-general  of  Spain ! — 
Sound  trumpets,  heralds,  maheproclaration !'  A 
moment  or  two  elapsed,  and  the  wild  flourish  of 
the  trumpets  was  heard  without,  and  the  sono- 
rous voice  of  the  lieralds  making  proclamation— 
they  ceased — but  there  was  no  shput  of  triumph 
or  applause.  '  Ua  !  by  St.  Jago  I'  cried  the  dy- 
ing chief,  *  ria  !  by  St.  Jago — but  this  must  not 
be — 'tis  ominous  and  evil ! — Go  forth,  thou, 
Vasco  !  and  bid  them  sound  again,  and  let  my 
people  shout  for  this  their  loyal  leader. 

It  was  done,  and  a  gleam  of  triumphant  satis- 
faction shot  across  his  hollow  features.  He 
spoke  again,  but  it  was  with  a  feebler  voice. 

*  [  am  going,'  he  said, '  I  ata  going,  whence 
there  is  no  return ! — Now  mark  me ;  by  your 
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'  plighted  word  1  do  command  yon ;  battle  no  far- 
ther—strive  with  the  fates  no  fuifther— for  the 
fates  are  adrerse ! — Conquer  not  thou  this  re- 
gion—for I  have  conqaered  it,  and  it  is  mine ! 
Mine,  mi^e— though  dying  ! '  Mine  it  shall  be, 
though  dead ! — March  to  the  coast  as  best  ye 
may— build  ye  such  vessels  as  shall  bear  ye 
from  the  miin,  and  save  this  remnant  of  my 
people !  Wilt  thou  do  this — as  fheu  hast  pledg- 
ed thyself  to  do  it,  noble  Moscoso  ?' 

<  By  all  my  hopes,  1  will  V 

*  Me,  then,  me  shall  ye  bury  thus !  Not  with 
lamentations — not  with  womanish  tears— not 
with  vile  sorrow— but  with  rejoicing  anthem — 
with  the  blare  of  the  trumpet,  and  the  stormy 
music  of  the  drum  !  Ye  shall  sheath  me  in  my 
mail — with  my  helmet  on  my  head,  and  my 
spar  on  my  heel ! — with  my  sword  in  my  hand 
■hall  ye  bury  me — and  with  a  banner  of  Castile 
fbr  my  shrond  ! — In  the  depths  of  the  river — of 
my  river — shall  ye  bury  me !  with  lighted  torch 
and  volleyed  musketry  at  the  mid  hour  of  night ! 
For  am  I  not  a  conqueror — a  conqueror  of  a 
world — a  conqueror  with  none  to  brave  my  arm, 
<ir  to  gainsay  my  bidding?  Where, — where  is 
the  man,  savage  or  civilized-Mshristian  or  hea- 
then—Indian or  Spaniard,  who  haih  ikficd  Her- 
nan  De  Soto,  and  not  pr  rished  from  the  e«rth  ? 
Death  is  upon  me — death  from  the  Lord  of^arth 
and  heaven  !  To  him  do  I  submit  me — but  vq 
mortal,  never!' 

Even  as  he  spoke,  a  warder  entered  the  low 
door-way,  and  whispered  a  brief  message  to 
Moseoso.  Slight  as  were  the  sounds,  and  dim 
4a  waxed  the  senses  of  De  Soto,  be  markf  d  the 
entrance  ef  the  soldier,  and  eagerly  inquired 
the  purport  of  the  news. 

*A  messenger,'  was  the  reply,  *an  Indian 
runner  from  the  Natcbez  !' 

'Admit  him,  he  bears  submission — admit  him, 
so  shall  i  die  with  triumph  in  my  heart !' 

The  Indian  entered,  a  man  of  stern  features, 
and  of  well-nigh  giant  stature;  his  head,  shaven 
to  the  chivalrous  scalp-lock,  was  decked  with 
the  pinmes  of  the  war  eagle,  mingled  with  the 
Ibathers  of  a  gayer  hue — his  throat  was  circled 
by  a  necklace,  strung  from  the  claws  of  the 
grizzly  bear  and  cougar — fearfully  mixed  with 
tufts  of  human  hair — his  lineaments  were  cov- 
ered with  the  black  war-paint — in  one  hand  he 
bore  the  crimson  war-pipe,  and  in  the  other,  the 
well-known  emblem  of  Indian  hostility,  a  bun- 
dle of  shafts  bound  in  the  skin  of  the  rattle-snake! 
With  a  noiseless  step  he  crossed  the  chamber, 


he  flung  the  deadly  gift  upon  the  deftth-bed  of 
De  Soto — he  raised  the  red-pipe  to  his  lips — he 
puffed  the  smoke,  and  then,  in  wild  accents  of 
his  native  tongue,  bore  to  the  Spaniards  the  de- 
fiance of  his  tribe,  concluding  hi»  speech  with 
the  oft  heard  and  nnlorgotten  cadencies  of  the 
war-whoop! 

As  the  dying  leader  caught  the  raised  tone 
of  the  Indian's  words,  his  eye  had  lightened, 
and  his  brow  contract/?d  into  a  withering  frown! 
He  knew  the  import  of  his  speech  by  the  modu- 
lation of  bis  voice— his  lip  quivered — his  chest 
heaved,  his  hands  elutched  the  thin  coverlid,  as 
though  I  hey  were  grappling  to  the  lance  or  ra- 
pier. The  wild  notes  of  the  war-whoop  rang 
through  his  ears — and  in  death — in  death  itself, 
the  ruling  passion  was  prevalent — manifestly 
terribly  prevalent! 

He  sprang  to  bis  feet,  his  form  dilatiag,  and 
his  features  flashing  with  all  the  energies  of  life. 
•  St.  Jago !'  he  shouted, '  for  Spain  !— for  Spain ! 
Soto  and  victory !'  and  with  an  impotent  effort 
to  strike,  he  fell  flat  upon  his  face  at  the  feet  of 
the  Indian,  who  had  provoked  his  dying  indig- 
nation !  They  raised  him ;  but  a  flood  of  gore 
had  gushed  from  his  eyes,  mouth  and  ears, — ^he 
had  burst  some  one  of  the  larger  vessels,  and, 
was  already  lifeless  ere  he  struck  the  groiind  ' 

The  sun  had  even  now  sunk  below  the  hori- 
^n,  and,  ere  the  preparations  for  his  funeral  had 
been  completed,  it  was  already  midwgbt.  Five 
hundred  torches  of  the  resinous  pine  tree  flash- 
ed with  ih«ir  ctimson  reflections,  on  the  turbid 
water,  as  the  barks  gilded  over  its  surface,  bear- 
ing the  warrior  to  his  last  home. 

A  train  of  cowled  prieata.wiib  pix  and  crucifix, 
and  steaming  censer,  floated  in  the  van,  making 
the  vaulted  heaven  to  echo  the  h>gti  notes  of  the 
Te  Deum,  chanted  in  lieu  of  the  mouTnfal  mis- 
erere  over  the  mortal  part  of  that  il\>fated 
warrior. 

But  as  the  canoe  came  onward  in  which  the 
corse  was  placed — seated  erect  as  he  had  order- 
ed it,  with  the  good  sword  in  the  dead  hand,  the 
polished  helmet  glancing  above  the  sunken  fea- 
tures, and  the  gay  banner  of  Castile  floating  Hke 
a  mantle  from  the  shoulders,  the  pealing  notes 
of  the  trumpet,  and  the  roll  of  the  battle-dram, 
and  the  Spanish  war-cry — *  St.  Jago  for  De  Soto 
and  for  Spaia'— ahd  the  crash  of  the  volleying 
arquebu.-es  might  be  heard,  startling  the"  wild 
beasts,  and  the  wilder  Indians,  of  the  forest  for 
leagues  around. 
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Tbeie  wtt  a  pame    a  d^ep,  deep  pante^a  and  ioand  noUung  ao  remarkable  as  his  burial 

folleo  splath^and  everj  toreb  was  instantly  place.* 

extingaisbed. — *  The  discoverer  of  the  Missis-    

sissippi,  slept  beneath  iU  waters.   He  had  cross-  •  Baocrofi's  II«lor>'.— Porlugaese  Relagion. 
•d  a  large  part  of  the  continent  in  search  of  gold, 


PAINTING  ON  GLASS. 
9tl)e  preamt  state  of  tl)e^rt  in  iraiue. 

FROM  A  FRENCH  JOURNAL. 


For  some  years  past  a  noble  emulation,  hay- 
ing for  its  object  the  embellishment  and  restor- 
ation of  Christian  temples,  has  evinced  itself 
STsrj  where. 

Thanks  to  the  combined  efforts  of  the  inspec- 
tors of  public  monuments  appointed  b^  Oovern- 
ment,  and  of  the  various  archoeolegical  soeie* 
ties,  a  number  of  edifices,  precious  as  regards 
our  national  history,  have  sJready  been  wiested 
from  the  Vandalism  of  ignorance  and  the  rapaci- 
tjr  of  speculators. 

Among  those  msnumeuts  stained  glass,  which 
Tesrodnces  in  so  not/ a  manner  subjects  histori- 
csior  religions,  th«  insignia  of  corporstions,  and 
the  srmorials  ofour  old  nobility,  indisputably 
occnp  es  one  of  the  first  ranks,  and  it  is  thcrem 
that  we  have  the  greatest  losses  to  deplore  — 
Some  of  our  old  cathedrals  still  possess,  indeed, 
some  ad  mirdble  fragments;  but  a  vast  number 
of  ehurehes  are  wnolly  deprived  oi  them,  and 
the  inspectors  have  long  been  applying  for  the 
means  of  restoring  them.  Perhaps  the  hesita- 
tion evinced  in  entrusting  important  works  to 
the  artists  of  our  day  proceeds  from  the  popular 
notion  that  the  processes  of  our  forefathers  are 
lost,  and  that  they  never  can  be  equallt'd.  Yet, 
if  we  follow  the  several  stages  of  he  art  ofstain- 
iag  gUss,  from  its  origin  down  to  our  days,  it 
can  be  easily  proved  that  the  tradition  of  the 
processes  used  by  the  ancient  painters  on  pi  lass 
has  reached  us  without  any  interruption,  and 
that  the  alledged  secrets  which  some  artists  wish 
to  avail  themselfes  ot,  serve  but  to  cov«3r  an  im- 
pudent ckarlaianisme. 

Fainting  on  glass  is  but  the  art  of  represent- 
ing a  y  subject  on  glass  colored  in  the  matse^ 
by  the  means  of  colors  that  may  be  vitrified  ap- 
plied with  the  brush,  and  baked  a  la  movffle  — 
Stained  glass,  properly  so  called,  is  to  be  traced 
to  the  twelAh  century  only.  Before  that  peri- 
od, churches  were  ornamented  with  mosaic  win- 
dows or  compartments  formed  by  an  assemblage 
of  glass  colored  in  the  humss,  and  united  by  the 
Bkcana  of  a  leaden  setting.  The  glassmakers  of 
tboae  tiroes  were  contented  to  imitate  the  mosaic 
pavements,  with  which  most  churches  were  or- 
aaoiented. 

The  art  was  in  iU  infancy,  and  a  fact  worth 
noting,  is,  that  in  the  eii^hteenth  century,  the 
period  when  painting  on  gUao  was  abandoned, 
that  came  to  pass  which  we  o^sorved  at  its  ori- 
gin—special artists  were  wanting,  and  it  became 


necessary  to  entrust  the  restoration  of  church 
windows  to  common  glaziers,  who,  uuhble  to  do 
better,  reproduced  compartments  in  plain  color- 
ed glass,  and  very  frequently  even  in  white  glass. 

After  thjB  revolution  of  1789,  most  of  our 
churches  were  thus  restored,  and  it  is  now  very 
difficult  to  determine  rectors  and  vestries  to  re- 
move ornaments  of  so  bad  a  taste,  and  substitute 
for  them  real  stained  glass. 

The  oldest  painted  elass  remaining  to  us,  is 
that  with  which  Sugar  ornamented  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Denin,  in  1140;  that  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Bonrges,  and  that  of  the  choir  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Lyons. 

The  rudeness  of  those  paintings  of  the  twelfth 
century  bears  witness  to  the  slow  progress  of 
the  art. 

The  tsste  for  stained  glass  increased  much  in 
the  thirtec'nth  century  ;  if  the  design  wan  still 
rude,  the  effect  of  the  colored  grouods  was  ad- 
mirable. The  lateral  rosaces  of  the  church  of 
Notre  Dnme  at  Paris,  and  the  windows  of  the 
Sainte  Chapelle,  are  p-Thapa  the  most  marvel- 
lous specimens  as  regards  effect  and  the  magic 
of  colors. 

In  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century  the 
art  imp  oved  considerably,  and  it  was  principal- 
ly at  that  period  that  the  ligures  of  donors  and 
their  armorials  were  represented  in  the  church 
windows.  Kinf  Charles  V.  conferred  magnifi- 
cent privileges  upon  the  glass  painters  who  liv- 
ed under  his  reifrn,  and  the  stained  glass  of  ths 
churches  uf  St  Sfverin  and  the  Celestins  at 
Pbris  afford  evidence  of  the  ^notable  improve- 
ments lutroduoed  into  the  making  of  colored 
glass.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  history  has  not 
handed  down  to  us  the  names  of  the  skillful  art- 
ists who  produced  that  stained  glass  which,  af- 
ter a  lapse  of  so  many  cen  uries,  still  ezcitesour 
admiration. 

The  fift<>enth  century,  in  which,  John  of 
Bruges,  Henry  Mallein,  Albert  Durer,  and  Lu- 
cas of  Leyden  flourished,  was  one  of  the  bright- 
est periods  in  the  annals  of  painting  on  glass. — 
*  Then,'  says  Leveil,  *  perspective  became  the 
principal  study  of  the  best  painters;  the  most 
graceful  sites  and  finest  nature  was  the  object  of 
their  imitation.  The  glass  pttinters,  under  the 
guidance  of  Albert  Durer,  who  was  one  of  them, 
and  who  had  just  given  a  treatise  on  perspect- 
i^  labored  to  profit  by  it  Then  it  was  that  the 
figures  were  seen  to  step  agreeably  out  «f  those 
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nicheg  in  arohitectare  delicatelj  pai*ited  on 
glAss,  and  of  a  new  taste,  at  length,  the  six- 
teenth century  carried  glass  painting  to  the 
highest  di/gree  of  perfection.  Stained  glass  was 
a  faithful  re-prodnction  of  the  beautiful  designs 
of  the  immortal  painters  of  that  period — designs 
which  may,  perhaps,  be  rivalled,  but  never  will 
be  surpassed.  Raphael,  Primatrice,  Jean  Cous- 
in, and  a  host  of  other  artists  of  lesser  note,  en- 
riched all  Europe  with  chefsd'iBUvreSj  the  re- 
maining vestiges  of  which  still  enables  us  to 
judge  «»f  their  perfection. 

If  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  centu- 
ry beheld  the  greatest  glory  of  glass- staining, 
the  close  of  the  same  century  also  beheld  its  de- 
cline, which  must  be  ascribed  to  many  causes. 

The  first  to  be  pointed  out  is  the  perfection  of 
the  art  of  drawing,  *  The  same  cause  to  which 
painting  on  glass  was  most  indebted  for  its  pro- 
gress,' says  the  author  of  the  Encvclopedia 
Mouerne,  *soon  contributed  powerfully  to  its 
decline.  The  perfection  of  the  fresco,  or  oil  pic- 
ture, with  which  the  churches  were  ornamented, 
required  a  brighter  and  purer  light  for  the  ap- 
preciation of  its  beauties ;  trom  that  moment  it 
became  necessary  to  substitute  panes  of  white 
glass  for  stained  glass.  The  taste  for  stain- 
ed glass  declined,  therefore,  in  proportion  to 
the  progress  of  oil  painting,  and  ultimately 
diHappeared  completely  in  most  countries  of 
Eur  .pe.' 

Another  cause  of  the  decline  of  painting  on 
glass  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  to  be 
n>und  in  the  almost  innumerable  multitude  of 
glass  painters  who  existed  atthatperiod,and,  as 
was  justly  observed  even  at  that  time,  a  pro- 
fession that  every  body  embr<aces  must  before 
long  become  a  bad  one.  *  Stained  glass  is  me- 
chanised to  such  a  degree,'  says  Bernard  de  Pa- 
lissy,  in  his  *  Memoirs,'  *  that  it  is  sold  and  cried 
about  in  villages  by  the  same  people  who  hawk 
about  old  flags  and  old  iron,  so  that  they  who 
make,  ond  th«y  who  sell  it,  labor  hard  to  get  a 
livelihood.  The  profession  of  a  glass  maker  is 
a  noble  one,  but  several  are  noblemen  for  exer- 
cising the  said  art,  who  would  wish  to  be  plebe 
laiis,  and  live  more  mechanically  than  the  por- 
ters of  Paris.' 

In  addition  to  the  cause  just  mentioned,  the 
establishment  of  religious  reformation  in  a  large 
p!»rt  of  Germany  greatly  contributed,  likewise, 
to  the  decline  of  gla»b-staining.  Monumental 
painting  was  abandoned,  and  the  ^laas  painters 
were  solely  occupied  in  decorating  chateaux, 
common-halls,  and  private  oratories,  with  ar- 
morials and  emblems.  Nevertheless,  this  art, 
which  was  so  suddenly  extinguished,  beheld 
some  celebrated  artists  arise  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  among  whom  may  be 
'mentioned  Jean  de  Paroy,  the  painter  of  the  fine 
gluss  in  the  church  of  St.  Mery,  at  Paris. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  the  glass-painters 
were  in  very  limited  numbers.  Nevertheless, 
the  exercise  of  their  art  did  not  suffice  for  their 
livelihood,  and  most  of  them,  in  order  to  get 
their  subsistance,  were  obliged  to  superadd  to 
that  profession  those  of  glaziers,  plumbers,  and 
house-painters. 


Thelasiof  the  glais-paintaftf  of  tlict  ptfHod, 
Pierre  Leviel  died  in  1774,  afler  making  usekts 
efforts  to  revive  the  taste  for  the  art  which  wu 
the  object  of  his  predilection.  He  has  publijth- 
ed  a  very  important  woik  en  glass  staining, 
which  all  should  consult  who  bestow  their  at- 
tention on  the  art. 

During  our  revolutionary  convulsions  not  on- 
ly was  paiuting  en  glass  dropped,  but  most  of 
our  cburches  were  devastated  and  transformed 
into  barracks  or  hospitals,  and  the  stained  glass 
which  ornamented  them  was  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged in  an  irreparable  manner. 

If  some  monuments  esasped  that  vandalism  it 
was  the  oftener  owing  to  chance  or  the  address 
of  some  friends  of  the  arts,  who,  being  fortu- 
nately placed  at  the  head  of  the  local  administra- 
tions, had  the  felicitous  idea  of  applying  them 
to  the  use  of  the  Republic.  Thtis  it  was  that  an 
enlightened  administrator  preserved  untouched 
the  fine  church  of  Brou  by  converting  it  into  a 
hayloft;  so  that  that  delicate  sculpture  and 
magnificent  stained  glass  which  we  can  still  ad- 
mire  were  thereby  saved  from  inevitable  de- 
struction. 

.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  tha*  suoh  enlight- 
ened men  were  not  found  in  every  part  of 
France  ;  wejihould  not  have  so  many  losses  to 
deplore.  In  those  tiipes  of  fearful  recollection, 
the  art  of  painting  on  glass  was  still  cultivated 
in  England  and  especially  in  Germany,  but  to  a 
limited  extent,  and  rather  as  an  object  of  carios- 
ity than  as  one  of  utility  and  monumental  deco- 
ration. From  that  period  to  the  Restoration, 
that  art  attracted  so  little  attention  that  the  no- 
tion generally  spread  of  the  processes  and  se- 
crets fro4n  painting  gloas,  as  our  forefathers  of 
the  middle  ages  did  having  been  completely  lost ; 
even  now  persons  in  maay  respects  well  inform- 
ed almost  always  exclaim  when  painting  on 
glass  is  mentioned,  *  Have,  then,  the  processes 
ol  the  ancienis  been  discovered  ?'  Yet,  as  early 
as  the  year  1311,  M.  Moitaleque,  a  chemist  ot 
Paris,  proved  thai  the  secret  of  painting  on  glass 
was  not  lost,  and  at  every  exhibition  of  art  he 
produced  little  pictures  painted  on  white  glass, 
which  displayed  all  the  colors  used  by  the  old 
glass-makers. 

Under  the  empire  the  question  of  restoring 
the  stained  glass  of  the  Church  of  St.  Denis  was 
also  agitated,  but  the  project  was  not  followed 
Up,  either  because  no  artist  capable  of  such  an 
immense  task  was  found,  or  because,  political 
events  caused  that  design  of  the  Emperor  to  be 
lost  sight  of.  From  that  period,  and  especially 
under  the  Restoration,  the  works  executed  oor- 
sisted  merely  in  some  comirartments  or  mos^jics 
in  colored  glass,  8uc&  as  those  produced  in  the 
infancy  of  the  art. 

All  men  of  ta&le  ihen  protested  against  such 
rude  productions,  and  openly  expre^^cd  their 
regret  at  beholding  France,  \vhi<»ii,  in  so  many 
of  the  branches  of  science  and  industry,  hold:* 
the  first  rank  in  Europe,  Jeprivcd  of  men  capi- 
ble  of  restoring  her  old  cliurches,  whilst  England 
and  Germany  nam^-d  with  just  pride  their  glass- 
painters,  to  who^  talents  M.  de  ChaVrol,  Prefect 
of  the  Seine,  was  obliged  to  have  recourse   for 
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the  window!  of  the  oharoh  of  St.  Elisabetli,  at 
Paris. 

Thisfor«igii  importation  determined  the  Gov- 
ern ment  to  establish  at  the  Rojal  manufactory 
of  Sevres,  an  atelier  ot  painting  on  glass;  at  the 
Bune  period  the  Cuunt  de  Noe  formed  at  Parts 
an  establishment  of  the  same  description  as 
those  of  London,  and  the  manufactory  of  Choisy- 
]e-Roy  began  to  produce  paintings  on  white 
glass,  entirely  stained  and  baked  a  la  mouffle. 

The  provinces  shared  in  this  revival  of  paint- 
in^  on  glass.  At  Lille,  Metz,  and  Clermont, 
skilful  artists  formed  establishments,  whence 
remarkable  productions  have  already  issued. — 
At  Lyons,  M.  Brun  Bastenaire  is  at  the  head  of 
an  establishment,  which  is  destined  to  increase 


to  a  prodigious  extent;  the  works  ezeouted  by 
that  able  young  artist  at  St.  Chamond,  LyonS| 
Marseilles,  and  Nismes,  bear  witness  to  his  la- 
borious and  minute  inquiries,  and  prove  to  evi- 
dence that  the  glass  painters  of  our  days  can  vie 
with  those  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  short,  it  will  be  seen  by  those  who  inquire, 
that  the  art  of  painting  04  glato  has  reached  us 
without  interruption,  that  it  can  be  followed 
from  age  to  age,  that  the  most  eminent  artists  of 
each  period  can  be  named,  and  that  their  pro- 
essses  may  even  be  described.  We  refer  the  in- 
credulous to  the  works  ofNeri  de  Haudiquer, 
Blancour,  Leviel,  Montanie,  and,  lastly,  to 
Courtin's  Encyclopedie. 


THE  CHINESE  COLLECTION  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 


The  fame  of  Mr.  Dunn*8  extensive   Chinese 
mnseum  is  not  confined  to  the  land  in  which  it 
has  keen  opened — the  United  States.     It  is  well 
known  to  all  the  world   that-  the  indefatigable 
American,  afler  the  termination  of  his  suecess- 
tnl  toils  in  the  field  oi  commerce,  the  ehosen 
theatre  of  whieh  was  the  Celestial  Empire,  has 
come  back  to  his  native  shores  laden  with  the 
fruits  of  many  years*  diligent  and  patient  acqui- 
sition, the  results  of   incessant  yet  ungrudging 
expense.     Mr.  Dunn  having  conceived  the  lau- 
dable idea  of  forming  a  collection  of  all  sorts  of 
things  characteristic  of  the  extraordinary  coun- 
try and  people   to  whieh  he   had  repaired  ft>r 
mercantile  purposes,  a  sort  of  hive  was   prepar- 
ed for  iheir  reoeption,  and  being  visited  in  the 
way  of  his  business  by  numerous   Chinaizaon 
who  had  the  intelligence  to  appreciate,  as  well 
as  tb^  liberality  and  disposition  to  assist  in  the 
exiecntion  of  his  design,  each   of  them   placed 
himself,  in  one  shape  or  another,  under  contri- 
bution.    The  interior  of  China  is  a  sealed  book. 
Even   the  city  of   Canton  is   impenetrable   to 
strani^ers.  Personally,  therefore,  Mr  Dunn  could 
have  access  to  nothing — inspect  nothing.  Neith- 
er the  common  workshops,  the  houses,  the  pri- 
vate apartments,  uor  the  manufactories  of  the 
empire,  or  any  portion  of  it,  were  visible  to  him, 
so  that  the  whole  of  his  valuable  accumulations 
had  to  be  efibeted  through  such  tributary  chan- 
nels, as  by  cultivation,  courteous  tneatment,  and 
hospitality  he  was  enabled  to  command.    At  his 
honse  were   to  be  found  on  frequent  occasions 
the  most  eminent  merchants  and  officers  of  the 
GoTernment,  who  were  either  permanently  or 
temporily  resident  at  Canton,  and  through  the 
intervention  of  these  he   procured  in  some  in- 
stances as  presents,  in  others  by  purchase,  rare 
andcosttv  articles,  which,  were  not  commonly 
within  the  reach  of  foreigners.  One  thing  came 
in  afler  another,  and  thus  it  was  the  interesting 
eoUection,  the  magnum  opus,  was  at  length 
eonpletpd.  Profes-tor  Silliman  of  Yale  College, 
gives  a  brief  account  of  the  novel  exhibition  as 
it  appears   in  its  new  locality,  though  of  the 
three  hnndred  cases  out  of  which  it  is  composed. 


only  a  part  have  been  nnpacked.  From  this 
account    we    extract  a  few    particulars.    The 

*  entrance  partition  '  of  Chinese  work  forms  a 
vestibule  leading  to  the  groat  saloon  of  165  feet 
in  length,  by  70  feet  in  width  and  24  in  height, 
with  a  double  colonade.  On  the  right  and  left 
are  distributed  the  numerous  cases  containing 
specimens  of  *  all  that  is  unique,  curious  or 
00m  moo,  to  be  procured  in  the  empire.*  The 
screen  is  such  as  is  in  general  use  among  the 
wealthy  Chinese  in  partitioning  off  a  very  spaci- 
ous saloon  from  tbe  remainder  of  the  great 
ground  floor  of  their  houses.  It  forms  a  beanti- 
termin&tion  to  the  room.  *  Hours,  nay,  days 
and  weeks,'  says  Dr.  Silliman,  *  may  be  profit- 
ably employed  in  examining  the  details  presen- 
ted by  this  magnifieent  saloon,  which  brings  the 
moat  populous  nation  of  Asia  at  once  before  tho 
spectator.'  Accurate  whole-length  likenesses 
in  clay,  to  the  number  of  70  or  8l,  which  were 
modelled  from  living  subjects  by  an  experienced 
artist,  include  personages  of  various  rank,  from 
the  mandarin  to  the  c  olie;  from  ladies  of  dis- 
tinction to  the  poor  woman  employed  in  eteull- 
ing  their  boats  on  the  river.     Each  represents 

*  a  speaking  countenance  *'  in  style  of  art  per- 
fectly new  in  this  part  of  the  world.  The  effect 
is  to  exhibit  to  tbe  spectator  the  inhabitants  of 
China  as  they  really  exist. 

The  remarks  made  by  J)r.  Silliman  on  the 
porcelain  and  earthenware  manufacture  of  china 
are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  potteries, 
and  all  connected  with  them. 

»In  this  department,'  he  says,  'endeavors 
have  been  successfully  made  to  procure  the  best 
specimens  of  all  the  most  expensive  manufac- 
tures of  the  country,  embracing  several  very 
ancient  and  highly  esteemed  articles.  Here  are 
many  hundred  jars,  vases,  pipe  stands,  and  va- 
rious services  used  by  the  Chinese,  differing 
materially  from  thoso  exported.  The  speci- 
mens of  ware  cracked  on  the  surface  by  age, 'are 
interesting  and  costly.  Tbero  must  be  several 
thousand  pieces  of  the  china,  including  the  thin 
egg-Ahell  cup  with  its  lettered  inBcriplionB,octa- 
gon  pipe-stands,  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  in- 
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scribed  land-markf,  tile  work,  screens,  d&o.,  in 
rery  nnmerons  patterns;  affording  us  *  Barba- 
I  rians '  new  ideas  on  the  subject  of  their  manu- 
factures, and  probably  new  patterns  for  our  ar- 
tists.' 

Among  a^cultural  and  other  implements  is 
to  be  seen  ^  the  yery  crude  plough  that  is  drawn 
by  the  buffalo,  with  his  simple  yoke  and  rope 
traces.  The  harrow,  differing  yery  materially 
from  that  of  our  country,  is  one  of  the  accom- 
paniments. There  are  forks,  rakes,  hoes,  axes, 
shovels,  spades  of  wood  faced  with  iron  for  the 
sake  of  economy,  &e. ;  a  complete  set  of  carpen- 
ter's and  joiner's,  or  cabinet-maker's  tools. — 
There  is  a  natiye  shoemaker's  shop  complete; 
a  blacksmith's  anvil,  his  curious  bellows,  <&., 
comprising  the  complete  accoutrements  of  the 
trayelling  smith ;  the  entire  shop  of  the  ambu- 
latory barber,  his  clumsy  short  razor,  cases,  ^c- 
The  musical  instruments  of  the  Chinese  also 
figure  in  full  among  the  curiosities,  and  castings 
of  iron  of  very  great  beauty,  consisting  of  pots, 
kettles,  and  other  cooking  utensils  of  universal 
use,  and  which,  unlike  our  own  of  the  same 
metal,  may  be  mended  at  pleasure  as  easily  as 
our  t'n  vessels.' 

*The  models  of  boats,'  continues  Dr.  Silli- 
man, '  form  a  striking  feature  of  the  scene ;  iirat, 
we  have  the  gorgeous  flower  boat  with  its  nu- 
merous decorations,  various  furnished  apart- 
ments of  comfort  and  luxury,  and  painted  and 
adorned  in  the  peculiar  style  of  the  As  atics. — 
Of  the  canal  boa's  there  are  three  models  of 
different  sizes  of  such  as  are  used  in  conveying 
the  articles  of  their  produce,  tea*<,  salt,  grain, 
and  manufactured  articles,  to  and  from  the  dis- 
tant points  of  the  extensive  empire,  and  in  load- 
ing and  unloading  foreign  ships.  There  is  the 
man-of-war  boat.  These  tide-waiter's  boats, 
or  cutters,  are  always  cruising  about  with  the 
police  officers,  to  keep  order  among  the  jiumer- 
eus  residents  on  the  wat«*r,  and  to  enforce  the 
revenue  laws.  The  sanpans  are  family  boats, 
in  which  it  is  computed  about  200,000  persons 
constantly  reside  on  liiu  waters  before  the  city 
ot  Canton,  and  its  suburbs ;  they  are  kept  as 
clean  as  a  milk-pail,  and  contain  entire  families, 
who  are  born  and  live  to  the  end  of  their  days 
on  the  river.  This  great  city  of  boats  presents 
a  remarkable  aspect;  thr.  ugh  thera  it  irould  be 
difficult  to  navigate,  were  not  It  that  the  fleet  is 
arranged  in  streets,  and  at  night  lighted  up. 

We  great'y  delight  in  summer  houses,  as  who 
does  not  f  Four  models  of  these  *  exhibit  the 
peculiar  taste  of  the  Chinese  ;  some  are  plain, 
and  others  very  ornamental,  with  their  scaPop- 
ed  roof,  bells,  gliding,  painting,  &c.,  and  far- 
nii^hed  with  miniature  chairs,  tables,  &c  ,  mo- 
dels of  real  things,  every  part  being  complete 
for  the  Inxur  es  of  tea  and  the  pipe.  Tea  is  the 
universal  beverage  ;  this  is  sold  at  from  eight 
cents  the  pound  up  to  many  dollars,  and  is  an 
article  on  which  some  of  their  citizens  expend  a 
yery  large  income.  •  The  working  man  carries 
it  in  his  rude  teapot  to  the  fields,  and  drinks  it 
cold  to  quench  his  thirst,  while  the  more  weal- 
thy sip  It  on  every  occasion  of  ceremouy,  basi- 
ne«s  or  familiar  intercourse/ 


The  pictures  are  very  numerous;  They  iMi- 
cupy  the  greatest  surface  of  the  collection,  and 
are  the  productions  of  the  principal  artists  of 
the  empire,  not  excepting  those  of  Pekin,  the 
capital.  There  are  *■  large  and  interesting  views 
of  Macao,  Bocca,  Tigris,  Whampoa,  Canton, 
Honam,  with  its  remarkable  temples,  &c.  TJie 
portraits  will  astenish  those  Who  have  seen  only 
the  paltry  daubs  usually  brought  as  specimens 
of  the  art  from  China.  There  is  one  of  the  high 
priest  of  the  Homan  Temple,  and  there  are  oth- 
ers of  distinguished  men  well  known  in  Canton, 
worked  with  the  minuteness  of  miniature  paint- 
ing. This  department  comprises  al  o  a  variety  of 
paintings  on  glass,  an  art  much  practised  by  the 
natives  ;  pictures  of  all  the  boats  peculiar  to  the 
country  ;  of  rooms — their  domestic  arrange- 
ments ;  of  all  the  costumes  of  people  of  rank; 
the  furniture,  lanterns,  and,  in  short,  of  every 
y.  riety  of  Chinese  life,  from  the  most  degraded 
class  to  the  Emperor.  The  flowers  embroider- 
ed on  satin,  &c.,  will  attract  the  eye  of  the  fe- 
male visitors.' 

Faced  by  ^erj  superb  alcove,  brought  from 
China,  is  a  Chinese  room. 

*Ttie  above  itself  consists  of  wood  deeply 
carved  out  of  solid  blocks,  the  carving  repre*- 
sents  figures  of  men,  animals,  birds,  flowers,  &e. 
The  cutting  penetrates  through  the  whole  of 
each  piece,  and  f»»rms  a  net  work,  Ihe  front  be- 
ing painted  and  gilt  in  the  Asiatic  taste,  with 
the  rich  colors  for  which  the  nation  is  so  cele* 
brated.' 

Of  furniture,  books,  and  natural  history  there 
appear  to  be  numerous  and  valuable  specimens. 
*  There  are  book-cases,  chairs  exhibiting  great 
taste  and  refinement,  stands  inlaid  with  marble 
and'precious  wood,  suchas  may  be  placed  be- 
tween every  two  chairs  to  hold  the  t^a  appanu 
tus,  or  those  little  ornaments  or  flower-pots  of 
which  the  Chinese  are  so  fond.  There  \*  also  a 
common  table,  such  as  is  in  universal  use,  and 
has  been  for  centuries,  w-hich  will  berecognixed 
by  our  present  generation  as  a  fac  simile  of  the 
favorite  eight  legged  table  of  our  great  graad- 
fathers  now  thrust  by  modern  fashion  into  the 
kitchen  or  garret.  It  folds  up  as  those  do,  and 
the  legs  are  turned  in  rings ;  this,  like  a  thousand 
things  in  the  saloon,  prove^  that  our  common 
usages  have  been  derived  from  China,  where 
we  are  accu-tomed  to  believe  they  are  centuries 
behind  us.  The  vases  and  seats  of  porcelain  are 
particularly  rich  and  unique.' 

Mr.  Dunn  was  enabled  by  *  industry,  money, 
flattery,  and  kindness,  to  aniass  a  great  variety 
ef  birds,  fishes,  rep  iles,  shells,  &o  ,  and  a  few 
animals.  Of  these,  all  have  arrived  in  g.^d  con- 
dition, with  the  exception  of  the  insects.  The 
butterflies,  moths,  &c  ,  which  when  last  seen 
in  Canton  were  particularly  rich  and  carions, 
have  suffered  most  by  the  delay  in  unpacking, 
anH  by  natural  causes.' 

The  conch ology  is  fully  represented  in  noany 
rich  specimenp,  and  one  of  the  rarest  birds,  the 
mandarin  duck,  with  its  peculiar  plumage,  is 
new  to  most  people.  The  China  partridge,  and 
many  beautiful  song  birds,  add  variety  and  in- 
terest to  the  collection.    The  fishes  were   pro^ 
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eiiKd  princi|MLl1y  at  the  fishing  stationg  at  Ma- 
cao, where  Mr.  Dunn  had  for  several  months 
an  agent  for  the  express  purpose,  nor  is  the  mu- 
aeam  wanting  in  drawngs  of  plants  and  flowers, 
or  in  minerals.  Of  the  miscellanies  it  is  observ- 
ed, *  The  jos-houses,  pagodas,  articles  of  virtu^ 
of  ornament,  of  stone,  of  jade,  of  ivory,  bamboo, 
wood,  metal,  rice,  &c.  are  so  nameroas  that  we 
ean  only  allade  to  them.  A  case  of  shoes  in  all 
their  coarse  of  ornamental  variety,  exhibit  the 
form  of  the  coinpressed  female  feet,  and  the 
elumsy  shape  of  those  of  the  male ;  another  of 
caps  fresh  from  th«rir  makers,  with  the  button 
of  office,  and  the  cheaper  kinds  for  the  poor ; 
theatrical  dresses,  known  to  be  th»se  of  the  very 
ancient  Chinese — spectacles,  opium  and  other 
pipes,  fans,  the  compass  in  great  variety,  mod- 
els ot  Traits,  coins,  exquisite  specimens  of  carv- 
iojf  in  ivory,  metal,  stone,  and  bamboo,  very 
numerous  and  grotesque  carvings  from  roots  of 
trees,  in  which  they  exhibit  a  peculiar   taste, 


singular  brushes,  combs,  beavtiful  vessels  of 
odoriferous  wood  for  their  altars  and  temples,  ot 
which  latter  there  are  models  ;  very  numerous 
ornamental  stands,  carved  with  good  taste ;  huge 
cameos  in  stone  of  great  cost;  fine  specimens 
of  their  lacqnered  ware,  as  well  as  of  their  com- 
mon ware;  a  stlk  embroidered  saddle  ;  a  water- 
wheel  worked  like  our  modern  treadmill ;  a  fan 
for  sifling  tea,  r.  sembling  our  own ;  lanterns  of 
every  possible  shape,  size,  and  ornament,  will  be 
suspended  from  various  points,  with  their  rich 
and  tasteful  paintings ;  there  is  a  model  of  tbeir 
very  singular  coffin,  whicii  few  would  even 
guess  was  designed  to  contain  the  last  relics  of 
humanity.' 

The  only  collection  in  Europe  whiah  may  be 
at  all  compared  to  that  of  Mr.  Dunn,  is  the  mu- 
seum of  Japanese  artio'es  at  the  Hague.  These 
are  very  b  autiful,  and  are  highly  prized.,  as  they 
deserve  to  be,  by  the  Dutch. 


THE  SALE  OF  MALMAISON, 
Sl)^  ^ome  of  Sofitfiiinc. 


Paris  is  in  the  month  of  June,  green,  gay,  and 
fclightful,  and  every  one  confesses  to  the  Trou- 
badour, who  styled  it  *  France  the  fair '  (la 
hdle  France),  Por  mjself,  i  have  been  a  pro- 
fuse patronizer  of  the  flower-girls,  expending  a 
SOS  on  every  little  streetsoubrette  1  have  rnet. 
The  button  hole  of  my  coat  has  diuroally  smiled 
witfi  a  nift  of  blouet  or  immortelle  ;  I  have  walk- 
ed the  Boulevards  with  an  inseparable  nose-giy 
ii  my  hand,  and  yesterday  in  the  Palais  Royal 
almost  died  of  *  aromatic  pain '  from  a  Ver- 
sailles rose.  It  was  at  this  last-mentioned  time 
aod  place  that  I  proposed  to  myself  a  journey 
to-day,  which  may  serve  as  a  trifle  of  news.  The 
occasion  this.  Forsor»ie  days  past  the  streets 
here  abont  town  have  been  placarded  with  a 
hvge  auctioneer's  bill  of  annoncuUion— a  perfect 
broadside  m  its  way — settmg  forth  in  type,  such 
is  ranners  might  read,  that  the  beautiful  chateau 
and  domains  of  Malmaison  were  in  statu  venaii^ 
or  for  sate.  Th«iugh  there  was  little  likelihood 
that  [  should  prove  either  bidder  or  pnrchawr, 
jet  1  felt  that  I  most  see  it.  it  was  a  golden 
relic  of  the  Napoleon  glory,  not  less  than  a  me- 
lancholy memento  of  its  fallen  fortunes — it  was 
ft  spot  fall  of  sweet  and  d>-licious  recollections 
of  Jotephinp,  charmer  of  all  hearts — of  the 
*etoile  de  Napoleon,'  as  the  gallant  men  of  the 
Coart  were  accustomed  to  style  her — the  brilli- 
ant  star  of  Napoleon,  fulgent,  sweet-rob^d,  and 
divinely  fair;  the  star  that  presided  over  his 
fortanei,  and  whom  fortune  forsook  not  till  he 
forsook  her  star.  It  was  the  scene  of  *h»gh- 
ieastings,*  gorgeous  halU,  and  costly  entertain- 
ments, of  all  which  the  Dachs^s  de  Junot  speaks 
long  and  lovingly  in  her  pleasant  book — it  was 
where  the  ^King  of  Armies '  had  trod  softly, 
having  cast  aside  the  iron  spurs  of  war. 

With  this  irresistible  longing  upon  me,  I  de- 
termined for  one  day  to  leave  the  dandies  of 


Paris  to  their  jolies  limonaMerea  in  the  Palais 
Royal  Arcade,  and  to  visit  M«Llmai8on  before  it 
Should  be  knocked  down,  to  the  Lord  knows 
who  or  whom,  perhaps  to  some  pestilent  City 
broker,  or  villainous  speculatist  in  hrick  and 
timber  As  Malmaison  lies  but  t^o  leagues  and 
a  half  from  Paris,  1  soon  accomplished  the  inter- 
vening space,  and  about  half-past  six  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening,  caught  scent  ef  Malmaison  and 
its  rose-bowers  On  arriving,  I  at  o  ce  gamed 
admitanctt  through  my  auctioneer's  sdinissive 
note,  which  I  had  precautionally  procured  be- 
fore starting,  and,  certainly  with  heavier  heart 
than  gay,  entered  the  abode  of  Josephine  and 
Napoleon. 

Something  has  so  strongly  connected  these 
two  names  together  in  in  my  imagination, 
whenever  1  think  oi  Malmaison,  that  1  seem,  in 
this  instance,  to  have  been  subjected  ,to  some 
strange  ocular  deception,  or  rather  mental  hal 
lucination.  1  could  not  for  my  life  prevent  fan- 
cying that  over  every  door-lintel,  on  every  ur- 
niture-cover,  and  garde n-c hair,  the  ibitial  letters 
of  Josephine  and  Napoleon,  circled  by  a  w<eath 
of  lily-flowers  (flttar  de  lys)  as  you  may  have 
seen  tnem  drawn  by  artists,  was  visibly  inscrib- 
ed ;  and  when  I  issued  into  the  groands,  I  fan 
cied  I  still  saw  it  on  the  trunk  of  every  tree,  and 
in  the  cup  of  every  flower,  as  were  these  mystic 
letters  of  old  on  the  leaves  of  Apdllo's  hyacinth. 
Malmaison!  Malmaison  !-~charming  abode 
of  her  the  beautiful,  and  him  the  brave  !  Traa- 
qaJ  at  this  hour,  with  groves  and  shades  it 
seemed  filled  with  that  dim,  sweet  ^melancbol- 
lies,'  whieh  Sydney  loved — altogether  forming 
a  transcript  of  that  delicious  Arcadia,  which  his 
irasgiBati'-n  painted  As  i  walked  through  the 
verdant  alley  whieh  leads  to  the  plain  of  Ruel, 
I  recalled  to  memory  all  the  touching  incidents 
which  I  had  treasured  in  my  heart  trom  fiourri- 
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ns  Pffing  Spaniel. 


en  ^e  and  Janot ;  and  inexpressible  was  the  d«- 
liorht  I  took  in  these  interesting  reGollectiom. 
*  j^o  where,*  says  Bonrrienne,  *  except  on  the 
field  of  battle,  did  1  ever  see  Buonaparte  more 
happy  than  in  the  gardens  of  Malcnaison.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  Cunsiilate,  we  used 
to  go  there  every  Saturyday  evening,  and  stay 
the  whole  of  Sanday,  sometimes  Monday.* — 
Here  it  was,  on  those  calm  and  holy  Sabbaths, 
when  his  sword  was  scabbarded,  and  his  soul  at 
peace,  that  the  '  crowned  Kmg  of  the  nations,' 
with  child-like  simplicity,  *■  listened  to  the  ring- 
ing of  bells,  which  always  produced  in  the  mind 
of  Bonaparte  pleasurable  emotions/  *  While 
we  werts  at  Malmaison,'  sa^s  Bourrienne,  *and 
walking  in  the  alley  that  leads  to  Ruel,  hew 
many  times  has  the  bell  of  the  village  church 
interrupted  our  most  serious  conversations,  and 
he  would  stop  lest  the  noide  of  our  footsteps 
shoul  1  drown  a  portion  of  the  delightAil  sound. 
So  powerful  was  the  effect  produced  upon  him 
by  the  Round  of  those  bells,  that  his  voice  would 
faulter  as  he  said,  '  Ah,  that  reminds  me  of  the 
first  years  1  spent  at  Brienne  !  I  then  was  hap- 
py ! '  When  the  bells  ceased  he  would  resume 
the  course  of  his  speculations,  and  carry  himself 
into  futurity,  place  a  crown  on  his  head,  and 
dethrone  kings.' 

Josephine,  who  was  the  very  type  of  eleganee, 
in  the  grace fui  carriage  of  her  pvrj*on^  and  the 
exquisite  arrangeivents  of  her  draperies  and 
robes,  toek  an  e.-  pecial  pride  in  robing  herself  in 
piire  white,  a  mode  of  fashion  which  the  Emper- 
or dt-lighted  in  beyond  all  others,  and  day  and 
night  her  queenly  and  imperial  form  lent  beauty 
to  the  bo  '  ery  arcades  around  this  &pot.  Boar- 
rienne,  on  once  entering  this  delicious  retreat, 
meeiiagher  with  Madame  de  Remusat,  inquir- 
ed with  respectful  solicitation,  but  not  with  his 
usual  familiariness,  respecting  the  health  of  the 
Emperor.  »  Ah  !  Bourrienne!'  she  replied,  «1 
enireat  that  you  will  suffer  me  at  least  here,  to 
foriTPt  tnat  I  am  an  Empress.* 

My  dreamy  remembrances  would  have  con- 


tinued much  longer,  bat  that  the  church  at  Rs- 
el  chioied  a  late  hour,  ?.iid  waned  me  not  to 
linger. 

'The  shades  of  evening  were  now  fast  descend- 
ing,— the  fair  lawns  were  silvering  with  tbe 
evening  summer-mistn,  and  a  sort  o7  shadowy, 
pearl-white  veil  was  filling  from  the  brow  of 
twilight.  As  I  again  retractdmy  steps  through 
the  chateau,  I  almost  poured  out  my  soul  in  au- 
dible lamentations  that  the  cedar-beams  of  its 
roofs,  and  the  golden  architraves  of  its  ohamben 
might  soon  share  a  worse  fate  under  the  hands 
of  trading  speculators,  on  whose  craniiUM  tkt 
bump  of  veneration  was  never  developed,  than 
if  the  old  Iconoclasts,  or  primitive  Ooths  and 
Vandals  of  the  land,  were  let  loose  into  its 
chambers  for  havoc  and  destruction.  Poor  Mai. 
maison  !  tbe  f  tymology  of  the  name  itself^  ne- 
thought,  is  perchance  destined  to  he  too  true  a 
presignifier  of  its  future  lot ;  its  baptism  in  th» 
first  case  (mala  domus;  mal  maison),  araiing 
from  the  bivouas  of  the  destroying  NormaBs  on 
this  spot,  during  one  of  their  incursions  in  the 
ninth  century. 

« Farewell!  Malmaison.'  These  were  the 
valedictory  words  of  Napoleon  himself  on  quit- 
ting, tor  the  last  time,  this  old  familiar  haunt,  to 
be  cooped  like  a  caged  eagle  within  the  narrow 
bounds  of  St.  Helena.  How  big  and  bursting  b 
that  short  ejaculation ;  how  eloquent  of  a  brok- 
en heart  and  a  crushed  spirit!  It  is  the  *  Eheu 
unica  '  ef  the  old  Ro.Tiana — a  syllabic  ntteranee 
that  contains,  in  the  briefest  compass,  a  universe 
of  pangs  and  heart-cutting  regrets.  I  sighed  as 
1  repeated,  and  shaddered  as  I  breathed  on  patt- 
ing, ^  Farewell !  Malmaison  ! ' 

The  p-ice  which  at  present  is  asked  for  this 
stately  property  is  300,000  francs.  Bourrienne 
has  left  us  the  va'Uition  of  the  Emperor  himself 
upon  this  chateau.  According  to  hi.4  estimate 
t^e  erection  nf  Malmaison  into  a  residence 
would  cost  8,000  francs,but  to  live  in  it  would 
require  an  income  ef  30,000  francs. 

London  TLbms,  Jaly  t. 


THE  DYING  SPANIEL- 

BY  DfiL TA. 


Old  Ofcar.how  re^bl/tfaoa  cnwrst  to  the  door, 

Thou  w  ho  wrrt  all  b»*aa'y  •»n'<  visor  of  yore  ; 

How  »'ew  is  thy  %t  iccor  th '  sMnihinr  fi  find, 

And  thy  straw -sjirinkUd  lalUt— l»ow  crippled  nnd blind  ! 

Yk  thy  h'Ait  still  h  livin?— thou  hpsrest  my  Toictr~ 

And  tliy  fa^n'-waKV  nic  tiil  nays  thou  yet  c  tn<l  rtuoice ; 

But  how  diff  r'nt  art  thoo  from  thp  Oscar  of  old, 

Thftiii«ek  and  thn  ganKMom",  the  swir>  and  the  bold ! 

Af  sunriw  I  waken'd  fo  h#'»rThy  proud  bvk. 

With  the  coo  of  the  houte-dov-,  the  lay  of  the  lark  ; 

And  nut  to  the  (crp-cn  lie  d.4  '  tWM  ours  to  rri  air, 

Wl»en  ftunrite  with  Klory  fmi  nrphd  iheair  ; 

And  the   rmimlrt  how  M  dow  n  in  its  go'd  to  the  aea  ; 

An  I  the  iii^h'-de-w  like  diamond  %\nTk*  gle^^rnM  from  the  tree  ; 

And  the  *k\  o^•r  th*;  t  anii  in  such  parity  glowM, 

A.4  ir  angels,  not  men,  on  its  aurtac-:  4iboJe  '. 

How  then  thou  wou'dVt  g.imbol^and  start  from  my  feet, 

To  c!.«re  the  wi  d  bird*  from  th«  ir  Kvlvnn  nrtreat : 

Or  plunK"  in  the  smooth  sfreim,  anil  brinir  to  my  hand 

Tht  twi<  or  the  w  ild  flower  I  thr»-w  from  Uie  l^nd  : 

0'»  the  moss-iprinklcd  ston*  if  I  stt  for  a  nincf 

Thou  woiild*!>t  cronch  nn  the  grc»n>ward  and  ««ze  in  my  fkee, 

Then  in  wantonn«>ss  i>luck  up  th<>  b'.ooma  in  thy  leech. 

And  t<»fts  ihcm  ab»>Te  thee,  or  tread  them  bene  ith. 

Thet  I  was  *  school-boy  all  ih^ughtli-ss  anl  fr^e, 

And  ihou  wert  a^help  full  ofgtmbol  «ud  gli-c  ; 

Now  'Hio  ii  ih'nc  e  vba'l.  5»nJ  Krizzird  'hy  hair, 

And  I  am  a  man,  and  of  grief  hare  ray  chare. 


Y<^ !  thon  brin^M  tn  min'1  all  the  p1ea«are>  of  yooth. 

When  ho|te  w  i«  lUr  mi  t^Ms,  not  h  mdmaid  of  truth  ; 
When  Earth  iook'd  an  Kd  n,  nh^'n  Jot  \  mnnj  homn 
Were  cloudless  nnd  eve^y  |<a  haprinkl  d  with  Hmtmrn. 

Now  Summer  i*  waning  :  50>n  temtwAtand  raia 

Bh  II  h^rhimr'-rde^olnte  Winter ag. in. 

And  Thou,  all  nuibi*-  iu  gripe  to  withstand, 

8h  lit  di«,  w'"  n  th  ♦  «now-m  ntic  sarm«>n"%  the  land  5 

Th  -n  thr  KT-ivr  »l»ill  b-  du^;  'iiea  h  thr  old  chfcrr  -tree. 

Which  Li  spriiis.rim'-  will  sh*-d  'town  its  b'OMoma  on  dm 

And,  wh-n  >t  f»'\v  fitt-fl>-etinj;  «ea  oiis  \t  oVr, 

Thy  faith  <.U'l  t.y  form  shall  be  rhouglitofno  more! 

Th  n  a!»,  who  c-xw^+M  th  •€  an-l  l«»ed.  •'btll  he  laid, 

L'fe'-  pilgiimig  •  o'.  r.  in  the  tou.b's  dr*ary  aliade  ; 

Olhe's»c;w  «!in!l  »ie  heard  on  fh«'  floor*,  and  the  part 

Be  like  ^  ti-ferdiv'-iol-.ud*  from  ih^  memory  ca»t : 

Imnrov  ment^  «.iil  rollnvr  ;  old  wall'  b;  thrown  down, 

Ola  laiulinirks  rcmov.  d,  wh''.B  old  'n^st'  rs  irr  gone  ; 

Ah'  th'  emPner.  wh  n  d  i'ing.  sh^H  m  rrel  to  see 

White  bones,  where  onco  blossom  d  the  old  eh«rr}-Ci«« ! 

Fr'i]  tlitnca !  could  we  reid  b>it  c^e  ob  ecta  aroDnd, 

Jn  th-  m«an"<t  sotue  d  •p  lurkin;  truth  ■•  i^ht  lie  found, 

0omc  tyi'^  •»f  our  f  i  Ity  some  wuniug  to  •how 

H  'W  shiluni(  th  ■  tnn'i-*  :hu  wt*  build  on  below  ! 

Our  f^the ->  h  re  i'a;s'd.  rid  h  iV'-  iiii*M  with  'he  mould  j 

Y*  ar  pr  -js?*  on  y-Ar,  till  the  yountt  become  old  ; 

Tim",  thonxh  %  Jicrn  tracliL-r,  is  jiartial  i»  none  ; 

And  (he  friend  and  the  foe  p»u»  away,  one  by  one  ; 
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CANTO  n. 

I. 

GloetDgmy  visMDo'erthe  world's  afftin, 

BnntyiBg  Ibis  mod  that,  of  strange  and  eommon, 
IlsdooUo  singles  and  divided  pains, 

Its  hman  brutes  and  brutes  that  might  be  homaa, 
AH  reziag  life  with  sad  and  fruiiLess  cares. 

Yet  all  made  agenU  of  that  ereature,  Woman  ^ 
Ffe  eome  to  this  eoneiasion  that  'twere  better, 
If  we  poor  bitthelors  had  neyer  met  her. 

II. 
Bsller  we  had  not  seen  and  eonld  not  faney, 

So  aid  and  strange  eeneeption  9— eoold  not  want 
Hsr  presence,  nor  beneath  her  necromancy. 

Fed  the  torn  bosom  and  vcz'd  pulses  pant } 
With  dreams  and  hopes  that  not  a  step  advance  ye 

Toheahh  or  happiness,  bat  rather  daunt, 
At  each  impnssion'd  move,  the  weary  spirit^ 
IWi  sees  the  joy  receding  as  we  near  it. 

ui. 
fistler  in  single  blessedness,  had  Adam, 

Stoot  Ikther— farmer,  m  his  garden  trod; 
Uives'd  by  daily  strife  with  Maid  or  Madam, 

And  Cree  to  eat  his  fruit  and  meet  his  God : 
Fsi  sore  his  fate  had  not  been  half  so  sad  3 — am. 

Certain,  he  had  not  then  been  thrust  abroad 
With  breeches  made  of  figleaves,  cpiickly  reoded, 
More  qaiekly  than  his  wife  ceuld  get  them  mended. 

IV. 

I  know  this  doctrine  is  esteemed  heretical, 
Vesgst  >oor  small  Poets— great  eyed  lads  who  sing 

Of  raptures  unezperiencedi— theoretical, 
Loves  in  the  larder  and  perpetual  spring  1 

IVirs  is  a  language  utterly  esthetical. 
Bet  phrases  of  their  art  to  which  they  ding. 

Like  some  blind  nag,  sufficient  in  a  miU, 

Who^  sent  abroad,  must  hunt  his  own  tail  still. 

V. 

IVor  does  it  altar,  that  the '  Pleasures'  Poet* 
Hath  sweetljf  sworn, '  the  garden  was  a  wUd  j— ^ 

Fer  this  is  bold  coii|eetare  j— could  he  know  it 
Or  prove,  that  Adam  '  sigh'd  till  woman  sailed;' 

Oie  (act  alone  will  amply  serve  to  show  it 
Was  doobtlnl  whether  he  could  be  beguiled, 

Te  yield  a  rib,  to  bring  the  loveliest  spouse  in,— 

And  so  'twas  taken  from  his  side  when  drowsing. 

VI. 

Kven  from  hia  waaknesa  aad  abandonment. 
Had  woman  her  first  being.    Thus  haih  grown 

*  CtfahcO:  Flwmni  of  Hops 


Her  power  o^t^il  since;— still,  uneontettty 
Hath  she  explored  his  weakness,  and  overthrown  |-^ 

And  in  the  use  of  arts  incontinent. 
No  longer  pacified  by  one  poor  bone. 

She  grapples  the  whole  man,  brawn,  beef  nd  1 

Helped  by  thesaase  old  snake,  aad  fliifa  Urn  hi 


Have  you  not  seen  her  m  the  public  way. 
Snare-setting  ?— In  the  ballrooss,  asarkad  her  tfm, 

Fnrsaing,  like  a  very  snake's  her  prey  f — 
And  vainly  would  he  dodge  them,  and  ba  viia ! 

In  flight  alone  is  safety.    Do  you  stray, 
Beside  her  when  the  moon  is  in  the  skies. 

Or,  by  the  brooklet,  or  along  the  sea. 

Or  in  the  garden,  parlor,  bntiary  f — 


la  an  of  these  is  danger^— What  with  uuum, 
Songs,  taader^anees,  looks  of  gentlest  fiMT,— 

Ail  huBsbug !'— she  most  certainly  begQilef|<— » 
Takes  youby  eye  or  lip,  by  arm  or  oar ; 

Leads  you  and  binds  you,  soothes  you  and  revilafi 
Plays,  eailrke,  with  yourierrors,  till  the  snare 

Is  fastened,  and  she  knows  you  eaanot  fly, 

Thealhesametmitress  Eve,  she  stands  b  sihf  e  year  eyr- 

n. 
She  is  the  eauM  of  all  the  iM  world's  evil. 

She  kicks  up  all  the  dust,  she  makes  the  tHilb ; 
She  is  at  bottom  of  each  deed  uncivil. 

Mixes  the  bitter  in  the  bowl  of  lile. 
And  keeping  op  her  commerce  with  the  d— 4, 

Is  still  in  seme  shape  tempter,  maid  or  wife ; 
Still  wooing,  winuing-^with  stolen  apples  erasBauag  ni^ 
The  game  at  last  bebg  finished  by  her  d—nhug  «sl 

x. 

Now,  if  the  good  Don  Ponce,  that  worthy  knigiia. 

Had  never  met  this  flippant  Spanish  La^yi 
Nor  felt  his  spint,  'neath  the  fatal  light 

Of  beauty,— that  had  only  reach'd  its  heyday,-— 
O'ersway'd,  obscor'd  and  deom'd  to  cruel  Mighty 

Hu  Of  e  had  glided  on  like  some  calm  May-day, 
Its  cokJ  December  storms  subdued  to  showers 
Of  Aprily— and  ils  forehead  dress'd  with  flowers. 

zi. 
He  had,  likaother  warriors  el  his  time. 

Gone  to  his  vineyard  aad  suberban  villa  ; 
Had  pass'd  his.  days  in  stupor  nsost  sublima. 

His  nights,  in  deep  allegiaace  to  his  pillow; 
Untroubled  by  the  crown,  the  ehurch  bell's  china, 

Sleep,  gaiiie,  wine  and  oil,  a  constant  fill  o*. 
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At  vnrat  a  brief  aaaoyaaM  fron  the  eitj. 
Of  numliziog  danueU,  pert  and  preitj^s 

zu. 
Or  if  tfaete  vei'd  him,  he  bad  farther  goae 

To  his  more  desolate  castle,  hid  bj  trees  | 
Though,  OB  a  roek  so  high,  the  settiog  sim 

Smiles  oa  it  as  the  last  of  earth  he  sees, 
Lingeriog  awhile  in  fondness  there  aloae 

For  this  same  reason  jr-the  deyoted  l^fsese 
Thenee  making  it  his  resting  pisee  from  flight 
And  irhbtliug  lonely  thfoagh  its  halls  all  night 

iiii. 
There  had  he  sat  him  down,— no  eagfe  higher, 

More  fftte  from  man's  intrusion ;  not  a  care, 
With  all  that  grandeur  left  him  by  his  sire  } 

And  but  some  ancient  butler  lingering  there— 
A  housekeeper  perehanee— perhaps  a  friar, 

Sbme  lean  domestic  with  a  frosty  hair. 
Looking  like  a  creature  of  past  world  and  season, 
Making  the  winter  pot  some  ten  degrees  on. 

XIV. 

Perchance,  in  the  long  evenings  of  October, 

8ome  old  friend  of  his  flghting  days  might  ceme , 
Fancy  the  liquor  free,— the  knights  not  sobcfi— 

The  wit  all  oat  and  yet  the  men  not  dumb ; 
Each  prating  of  hit  deeds,  his  bonm  rcta. 

His  wit,  graee,  valor  9— what  a  rcfttlese  ham, 
With  caekUng  leiighier,  ringing  ihroogh  the  mansioB, 
As  old  jokes  Ibuaod  reviviaed  CKpaiunon. 

av. 
Thos  ehaarily,  perhaps,  ear  kaight  had  pass'd, 

Throogh  the  leog  years  from  ripeness  to  deeay, 
in  mat  stoat  eastle  that  deied  the  Idlest; 

Cheer'd  with  his  friend  *^y  night,  his  farm  by  day  ; 
If  o'er  his  fate  that  maiden  had  aot  east  ^ 

Her^icked  spells,  aad  held  with  wanton  sway. 
That  made  him  all  unfit,— and  daily  worse^— 
For  his  own  business,  and  perhaps  for  hers.  - 

XVI. 

I've  said  he  raised  the  siege,  but  ezpectatioa, 

8till  found  him  some  encouragement ;  and  stilli 
Each  hoar  brought  seaieihfng  ibrth  to  soothe  veaalioa, 

And  hope  grew  active  in  despite  of  ill  $ 
Still  love  was  glowing  with  anticipation. 

And  Aincied  smiles  that  sweeten'd  former  chill  i 
For  months,  alas !  the  good  old  warrior  struggled. 
And  still  the  maiden  smiled,  and  still  she  juggled. 

zvii. 
The  case  was  hopeless  j — that  atrocious  beard. 

Sprinkled  with  inauspicious  gray  aad  white  j 
That  sleek,  smooth,  bald  spot  on  his  bead,  still  rear'd 

Conspicuous  in  his  own  aad  noigbbor's  sight  )— 
Qairk's  pataat  wig,— ah !  had  but  that  appear'd. 

In  season,— he  had  been  in  happier  plight  ;— 
This  song  had  aot  been  wiHtea  then,  aad  Ponce 
Had  proved  hiaaMlf  nsost  proper  for  the  nonce, 
xviii. 

Deihated  bat  aot  desperate,  though  the  beauty, 
Most  clearly  mock'd  him,«-he,  about  this  tiaM^ 


Haafkw'd  a  CKpeey's  story,  aad  her  touty. 
Sly  ftiee,  ene  wraged  him  >-Her  doggrel  rhjHS^ 

Promised  him  loads  of  love,  mncb  more  of  booty. 
After  some  small  delay,  some  smaller  crime  ^ 

Aad  at  this  juacture  an  old  Portuguese, 

Who  all  his  lire  had  wander'd  o'er  tho  seas, 

XIX. 

Arrived  at  the  knight's  lodginp  with  a  story 

Of  some  Btraage  fountain  which  in  India  lay  • 
Deep  IB  a  vale  girtiaby  mouatains  hoary  i 

Whose  virtues,  bafling  still  the  form's  deeay, 
Renews  the  >outh  of  man,  and  with  the  glory. 

Of  former  freshness  so  restores  his  day. 
That  none  might  know  the  form  which  once  had  qaalfd 
The  immortality  of  that  rich  draught 

zz. 
He  knew  the  very  spot  where  it  was  found  $ 

That  stout  old  sailors,  swore  that  all  he  wanted 
Were  some  strong  ships,  with  nsen  aad  botioaasoaad, 

Outts,  swords  and  ballets,  chiefs  aot  quickly  daomed. 
By  darts  aad  yelling  Indiaas^^and  that  ground, 

So  foreign,  and  that  fountain  so  enchanted, 
Were  to  be  gather'd  in  the  churches  fold } — 
'  For  his  part,  he  must  have  his  share  in  gold.' 

xzi. 
Ponce  questioned  closely  '^—plausible,  the  fellow. 

Told  a  straight  story,  very  smooth  and  clear. 
Repeating  it,  the  same,— though  somewhat  weHow 

By  too  much  commerce  with  the  butler's  cheer; 
The  knight's  faith  soon  was  yielded— he  get  well  j^-a 

Happy  fancy  banished  all  his  care ; 
And  off  he  darted  suddenly  and  soon, 
'  Revisiting  the  glimpses  of  hit  moon ;' 

xzii. 
His  son  f  should  have  said,  but  that  the  gender. 

Has  its  own  simples  in  a  lady's  case  y— 
Had  yMi  bat  seen  his  visage,  prood  and  tender, 

New  tooch'd  with  hope,  yet  full  of  old  disgrace >-» 
The  very  effort  which  he  made  to  reader. 

His  features  wooing,  led  him  to  grimace;— 
Aad  thea  his  accents,  miz'd  of  pride  and  pleading^-^ 
Ha!  ha!  the  good  old  knight!— how  thought  he  of 
socceeding  7 

ZXIII. 

Jtash  to  her  prcaeaee  rushed  he,  while  he  eaffiad. 
The  strange,  sweet  story  of  that  magic  dfougfat}— 

'  Dear  Leonora,  let  as  soon  be  married. 
And  when  its  golden  waters  once  are  quaflTd, 

This  grisly  beard '—The  knight  had  better  tairiad 

A  little  longer  ^ortbe  maiden  laughed. 

With  unrestrained  impulse  as  be  weat  oa. 

Assuming  all  Iha  thiagi  his  s  tal  was  bent  en* 

XXIV. 

'  Really,  I  know  not  lady,  whence  yoor  nirih,— > 
What  see  you  here  to  laugh  at  T    Doyoadoobl 

Facto  furaished  by  the  truest  asan  en  earth, 
Here  writm  legibly  aad  sooaamde  eat} 

Attested  by  ear  aleayde,  maa  of  worth. 
And  spirit,  good  in  subataace,  troe  and  stoat  | 
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r  to  Ike  MtUm, 
Braoglit  kin  three  ebildnD  on  Uie  sameoeeesioiu 

ZXY. 

'See  berete  Meek aad  white,  the  trath  eDliiej 
Here  Diet  Codro  sweers^the  Portiigqete'  ■ 

That  he  eae  guide  ae,  ere  three  maiithj  ex|Mre, 
To  a  small  Island  in  t^^ndian  teas, 

Gafl'J  Bimint,  or  ble  of  Mith's  Desire  ^ 
Where,  hidden  deep,  midst  loeky  heights  and  trees, 

This  sacred  fountain  spr'mgi,  renowned  for  giving 

Youth  to  the  old  and  beaaty  to  the  living. 

XXVI. 

'There's  no  miatake  about  it; — see  each  letter. 
Writ  in  the  plainest  text  ^^observe  the  ink 

Scarce  dry  opon  the  paper, — ootbing  better, 
Of  this  hind,  can  be  found  in  Spain,  I  think  3 

The  scribe  you  know,  the  famous  Gil  Agrctta, 
I  know  hia  skilfhl  even  in  his  dfmk  ;— 

Be  writes  the  sweet  songs  for  Don  Jorge  Merisco, 

And  let's  the  glory,— not  the  gain, — Tor  his  go. 

IXTII. 

'  It  oalj  needs  that  yon  should  see  the  writing,—- 
Look  Danna  LeeDcra,— use  your  eyes  ^— 

If  even  truth  was  nigh  alone's  inditing 
Thea  here  methinks,  the  Uuth,  most  truly  Ues  3 

How  sssoothly  tura'd  these  letters,  soul-delighting, 
Whet  a  sweep  here,  how  tall  these  eolaois  rise  V 

Ah !  hapless  Peace, — he  asked  her  to  the  survey. 

But  held  the  sheet,  he  knew  not,  topsy  tarvvy  1' 

SXVJU. 

The  m«den  langh'd  more  sMrrily  than  erer ; 

'  yam  read  it,geod  Don  Ponce;'  she  slyly  cried. 
'  What,  take  the  preeedenee  of  a  lady,  never  1— 

No,  dearest,  I  would  have  you  satisfied  j — ' 
Again  the  lady  langh'd ;  the  knight  W4<i  clever ; 

Prompt  at  evasion,  though  it  touch'd  his  prides 
For  OB  his  eheek  a  deep  red  flushed  the  browa— 
Bat  still  be  kept  the  paper  upside  dowa. 

zxix. 
And  spile  of  aU  her  laughter,  he  proceeded : 

'  Besaiae,  dear  Lieonora.    Let  us  seek, 
That  fountain  than— its  waters,  haply  needed, 

B>  aM,  will  bring  hack  beauty  to  my  cheek) 
Life,  strength  and  love,  not  iguorandy  pleaded, 

From  Heavaa,  shaM  be  our  mi&isian,  end  speak 
Per  each  desire  that  gathers  ia  each  breast, 
Eie  yet  it  rises  to  oar  thoughts  eealbss'<f . 

XXX. 

'The  yoath  that  is  perpetual,  won  from  Heaven, 
Shall  bless  us  twaut  oa  Earth.     The  flow'rs  shall 
bloom 

PereaniaJ,  and  all  Messtngs  shall  be  given, 
Da^alified,  antaiaied,  free  from  doom  ;— 

No  treasure  then  can  from  our  grasp  be  riven. 
Life  shall  have  no  denial,  earth  ne  tomb  ; 

Days  dawn  and  set,  and  every  day  endear  ye 

Te  other  days !'— '  Ah  •'  said  the  Maid,—'  how  weary ! 

XXXI. 

'  WhatyShaU  there  be  ao  quarrels— no  commotion, 


WiU  tempest  sleepy-HiiaU  I  aat  ma  Bj  lODgiie  ^ 
Will  the  stomu  cease  to  scare  us  on  theeceen ; 

Shall  we  no  more  by  swaeieit  wees  be  wnuRg; 
No  widowhood !— no  ehildiea  t'— '  Whet  a  noHoa,' 

Replied  Don  Ponee.— <  Why  shall  we  not  be  young, 
Forever  loving,  Leonora,  and—/—'  Sir,' 
Ezdaim'd  the  maiden,—'  take  for  oace  ay  aaewer : 

XXXIi. 

'  This  fountain,  should  you  find  it,  is  a  treasure. 
That  richly  must  repay  your  toil  and  cares 

When  you  have  found  it,  it  shall  be  my  pleasure,— 
Provided  always,  that  it  makes  you  fair,—* 

To  be  your  wife.  Sir,  at  your  earliest  leisure, 
On  one  condition  more,  which  yon  shaH  bear;— 

Namely,  that  you  shall  bring  across  the  ocean, 

Some  dosen  bottles  of  this  princely  lotion. 

XXXIII. 

'  They  shaH  be  bottled  by  your  knightly  hapds.  Sir, 
That  so  there  may  be  no  deception  done  9 

Ton  shall,  te  have  the  bottles  clean,  command.  Sir, 
At  lea'^t  three  days  of  washing  for  each  one  $ 

FiU'd,  theny-cork'd,  seai'd  and  labell'd,  understaad, 
Sir, 
And  thenceforth  sacred  to  my  use  alone; 

Yon  shall,  la  aHyoor  troubles,  storms  and  siril^,8Ir, 

Watch  these  same  bottles  as  yon  love  yotir  life.  Sir. 

XXXIT. 

'  These  unto  me  deliver'd,  and  your  youth, 
Renew'd,  as  you  avow  it  then  will  be ; 

Your  love  the  same  as  now,  soul  foil  of  tmdi, 
No  loss  of  member  or  of  strength  to  see ; 

My  premise,  which  I  make  to  you  in  sooth. 
Shall  be  folfiU'd,  bear  witness.  Heaven,  for  me ; 

Provided,  while  you're  seeking  youth  o'er  seas,  Sir, 

There  comes  no  lovelier  youth  a-seeking  me.  Sir.' 

XXXV. 

Were  ever  such  bard  terms  f    In  great  vexation, 
That  stout  old  knight  most  keenly  did  upbraid. 
Vain  were  his  clamors,  vala  -exposMlatioa, 
To  move  that  most  oareasonablo  bmM; 
'  If  these,'  she  said,  *  don't  meet  your  approbation. 

You're  year  own  nMster^-ao  more  jteod  beeeid ,' 
And  tahtog  i.p  her  lata,  she  sang  a  «iit^, 
Quite  popular  at  that  time  ia  the  eity. 
LEONORA'S  SONe. 
I. 
Old  men  young  msids  pursuing. 

How  little  do  they  guess. 
That  every  hour  of  wooing.. 

But  makes  their  ebaaees  less ; 
The  maM  no  longer  spoasy, 

O'ereoam  with  stories  long, 
To  keep  from  feeling  drowsy. 

Must  seek  relief  in  song. 
And  so  with  tinkle,  tinkle. 

As  'ailing  raia  to  fire, 
She  soon  contrives  to  sprinkle 
The  good  old  man's  desire. 
And  so  with  tinkle,  tinkle. 
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■  ClWUliWtOi 

n. 

IaTdab«€orelwrej«t; 
Tb9  yoniif  bmh  tlMM  bflboM, ' 

ABd  then  the  old  BOi  iiat : 
No  loi«  diseMTie  hatii  loT^ 

Alook,asmUe,afisli, 
'  Af«6MhcMMiglitopror« 

Hif  risM  to  Tietonr. 
For  wbito  the  old  one's  pvriiif 

Dun  fpeakiDf ,  dully  heerd, 
Tbe  yooaf  oue't  ftlmag,  vgmnmg, 

Aad  be  etfriei  off  hii  iMfd  >— 
Ab!  tbei«,  the  tinkle, tinkle, 

If  the  ckorek  ben  from  tte  fpoe. 
To  Idndle,  not  to  spilikle, 

The  fond  bofom  with  desire. 
Abt  then,  tbe tinkle, tinkle, 
Is  to  kindle  not  te  sprinkle. 

fften,  fliii,pop,  bwiiul— The  knight's  rage  was  terrifie, 
Was  ever  k^ght  so  trifled  with  beforef 

Oftaeeso  rank,  with  insult  so  speeifle, 
Beaeh'dto  hit  rerjFribs  and  toneh'd  the  €Oio> 

But,  not  unlike  the  sea  nusnaned  Pacific, 
The  eahn  was  quite  as  sudden  as  the  roar  > 

flk  storm  blew  out,  his  wrath  subsided  soon, 

Theskies  were  quickly  deaxed,  outshone  both  staia 


Till  Jawini.  -n  T ' ^i* *  tr'^ 


Repied,iniheeld 
'Sony  she  eeuMaoi  then  eAMd  refief} 

Must  jfrsi  behold  the  change  on  beard  and  hahr  ; 
And  then,  if  no  e«e  better  graced,  eauw  seeking,- 
He  aigfatreMw,  en  terM,  his  present  speakiug/ 


t  wfleh  gave  hia 


And  he  hafh  left  the  spot  wflSh  gave  1 
Wept  he  at  parting  r    Was  there  in  Us  eye, 

T^at  dewy,  dark  antagonist  eTuurth, 
That  seeks  te  sympathy  but  no  reply  ; 

Or^  hevamly  dream  that  any  earth, 
Would  yield  him  that  fals  own  eouM  stiirdBny,r- 

Could  give  him  back  tboM  thousand  memories. 

That  never  ifie  though  all  comamnion  dies. 

xu. 
He  did  net  weep,  though  bitter  was  Us  pGgM, 

But  at  the  stern  he  savas,  in  the  west. 
In  a  Ihll  blace  of  undimnushM  light. 

The  sun  went  down  behind  a  billow's  bieast; 
And  gazing  back,  with  ibnd  and  laHing  fight. 

For  the  faint  shnreUne,  on  the  sky  impressed, 
HeuMdethat  sad  discovery  of  the  hearty— 
ThewoistofaB  pains  IS  the  pam  to  part. 

XLII. 


XUTU. 

M  elher  wards,  he  softened  to  civility, 

Aftera  brief  explosion;  made  appeal 
For  a  fresh  trial,  and  with  lest  abiUty 

Vrgedthe  old  arguments  to  vgn  and  seal} 
WBh  quicken'd  wit,  and  lover  plausibiUty 

Bhow'd  how  their  mairiage  would  ignite  his  seal  > 
amigthen  Us  soul,  Baku  eeitain  his  endeavory— 
And  other  arguments  both  new  and  devufc 

XXITIII. 

■•  Mude  hi  truth  eoe  very  strong  suggestieny-. 

'These  waters,' said  he, '  never  yet  wen  found, 
IVi  do  one  hnlf  the  help  to  one's  digestton. 

When  bottled,  and  eounmed  in  fiMeign  grounds' 
Be  quoted  fhets  and  works  beyond  all  question, 

For  this  oploion,r- works  considered  soundy 
Bach  as  the  Nassau  Brunnens— written  well,  Sir^— 
A4ftilisaaients  from  Saratoga  !-Seltner. 

xzux. 
These,  wrought  witUn  her,hentatien  briel  5 

Wtfu  soon  diaiBiss'd  s  and,  spHe  of  plea  and  prayar, 


AndthenUif 

WUIe  the  rough  sea  boy  m  his  roughest  toBO, 
Bade  him  survey,  for  the  last  tiBw,  ikt  land. 

Too  fondly  loved, and  yet  too  deariy  known; 
Now  narrow'd  to  a  stripe  ahmg  the  strand. 

Like  dusky  thieud  abov^  the  foint  light  throu«  ; 
And  whilehegased,hisbeartfaU'd,4odUs^ye, 
Shut,  as  to  Ude  from  uS,  Us  agony. 

ZLHI. 

And  thus  heaat  OU  nudnight,  when  the  chiO, 
Of  the  fresh  smmUsv  wound  about  Us  frume  s 

And  yet,  though  sick  at  heart,  he  KngerMstift, 
And  found  agratefol  mnsie  in  the  scream, 

Of  one  fond  land  bird  that  hud  used  the  Willy 
And  wing  too,  of  the  wUdest  nought  could  tnme  I 

it  lingerednearthem,  tiU  the  day  had  gone. 

Then  it  flew  off  and  he  went  on  alone. 

XUT. 

Yet  wfaOe  it  sercam'd  above  Urn  and  the  seae. 
Roused  up  their  phantasies)— and  aleagthu  sky, 

Wheel'd  forth  the  moon  J  and,gathering  in  the  biecae. 
Rose  strange,  sad  sounds  of  wildest  mystery. 

That  with  the  mood  of  wandering  heart  agiueajr- 
His  feelings,  moved  by  strong  intensity, 

Fdl  into  words  of  veiee,  and  with  a  tongue^ 
isieullor  MM>aM*»  •*■"■  ^  ■■■*• 
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nU  LtlU  Lord  JhnilMi. 

THE  LATE  LORD  DURHAM. 


6tt 


FBOM  THE  JULT  OLD  SPOBTINa  IfAOAZlNlL 


^i^on'tyoa  know  who  I  am?*  was  a  phraoe 
ladeiue  of  by  the  late  lamented  Earl  of  Dar- 
I ;  but  it  was  in  the  heyday  of  his  youth, 
and  belbro  his  heart  had  been  siokened  with  the 
e«r««  of  poblie  life,  rr  his  brew  had  bjen  press- 
•d  by  a  glittering  coronet;  probably  ambition 
had  mlready  taken  up  its  position  in  his  ardent 
bfenst;  but,  if  I  remember  aright,  it  was  pre- 
Tionn  to  his  having  acquired  for  himself  the  no- 
toiioiu  distinction  of  being  'the  proudest  man 
IB  England.' 

It  waa  during  the  month  of  September,  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  that  a  sportsman,  with  his  gun 
and  a  doe  aceompantment  of  dogs,  was  descried 
by  an  old-&shioned  farmer  in  the  midst  of  a 
field  af  unreaped  wheat.  This  was  in  the 
eoanty  of' Durham,  where  most  of  the  wheat 
u»  niaed  upon  cold  and  stiff  elsyey  soils,  so 
that  as  the  soil  is  naturally  backward,  wh^t 
tha  aaaaoiM  too  prove  naooagental,  like  farmers 
o«|fht  not  to  be  blamed  for  not  getting  tbeir 
oom  cat  and  out  of  the  way  before  September 
eomea  ia,  in  order  that  the  sportsman  should 
aat  find  himself  inconvenienced  when  in  the 
pmaait  of  game.  It  so  haf  pence*  in  the  year 
tbat  I  leibr  to,  that  when  partridge- shooting 
fmwmm  ta,  the  oom  crops  were  ott<— nay,  scarcely 
aay  ef  it  had  been  out;  hence  there  was  abun- 
daaca  of  covert  for  the  birds  in  the  fields  of 
gnin;  and  notwithstanding  most  ol  th  e  gsntle- 
who  nhat  over  the  distriot  ^country  more  pai^ 
tieolarly  alluded  to  had  the  g(|od  sense  and  the 
gnoeiann  feeling  that  prompt  us  to  do  as  we 
woold  wish  to  1m  done  unto,  there  were  ezcep- 
tioaa,  an  there  are  to  all  general  rales,  and  a 
■trihiag  instance  of  which  I  will  proceed  to  re* 
bte. 

There  ooald  be  no  maaaer  ef  use  in  present- 
dif  the  readers  of  Maga  with  the  honafidt  oeg- 
■OBMn  ^i  the  rustic  farmer  who  was  so  promt* 
■eat  a  character  in  the  scene,  since  he  is  still  in 
tte  land  of  the  living,  and  as  hale  and  hearty 
as b«t  fbw  men  of  fourscore  find  themselves; 
aad  therefore,  without  a  shadow  ef  disrespect,  1 
will  denignate  him  as  Scrabbins.  Well,  then, 
eae  day — in  Be{  tember,  as  I  said  befbre^honest 
Berabbins,  hearing  several  reports  of  a  gun, 
with  eoe  hand  grasping  the  other,  and  both 
plaead  behind  him,  and  iust  upon  the  hole  or 
Sfeaiag  that  country  tailois  sometimes  leave  in 
the  hinder  part  of  the  breeches  waistband,  he 
dowly  took  his  way  across  two  or  three  fields, 
with  no  vei^  defined  object  in  view,  but  jnst  to 
see  what  was  ^ing  fi>rward ;  for,  simple  soul ! 
hs  had  not  anticipated  anything  wrong,  though 
he  had  heard  the  reportof  fire  arms ;  as  he  knew 
H  amst  be  some  ^ntleman  sportman  embracing 
the  rights  and  privileges  that  his  birthright  and 
a  ga«ne-aertifioate  gave  him,  aad  gentlemen,  he 
hai  always  understood,  were  the  very  last  to 
depart  flroai  what  he,  Scrabbins,  called  *  'he  rale 
•flight.' 


But  only  conceive  his  surprise,  when,  having 
ascended  a  low  ridge  that  had  hid  from  his  view 
the  adjoining  wheat-field,  his  eyes  informed 
him,  in  sprte  ef  his  desire  that  it  should  have 
been  otherwise,  that  khere  was  a  sportsman  and 
two  or  three  do|^  in  the  very  midst  of  his  field 
of  wheat,  not  simply  passing  through  it  by  way 
of  a  short  cut,  which  would  have  been  grievous 
enough,  but  actually  ranging  it  to  and  fro  as  if 
it  had  been  a  field  of  turnips  or  potatoes ;  for  the 
gunner,  it  appeared,  had  broken  the  covey,  so 
that  the  birds  had  dropped  in  various  parts  of  it, 
and  lay  so  close  that  the  dogs  had  to  push  them 
up  with  their  noses.  There  was  no  mistaking 
it.  Scrobbins  would  greatly  have  had  any  oth- 
er inoividual  to  blame  rather  than  he  who  stood 
revealed  before  him,  for  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  it  was  none  other  than  luji  own  landlord, 
Jk^^^wfavmiie  rented  a  very  profitable  &rm  in 
that  part  of  the  country .  Rustic  and  illiterate 
as  many  farmers  are  (or  rathe4  used  to  be)  most 
of  them  have  sense  enough  to  keep  an  eye  to* 
wards  their  own  interest;  and  we  shall  see  how 
Scrubbins  acquitted  himself  in  the  peculiar  dif- 
ficulty he  found  himself  in.  Aflecting  not  to 
recognise  the  person  of  the  intruder  (fior  his  was 
a  landlord  that  did  not  care  to  keep  up  any  in- 
timate correspondence  between  himself  and  his 
tenantry,)  he  called  out  to  bim  as  loud  as  his 
stentorian  lungs  would  allow  him— >  What  the 
d — ^1  are  vou  aller  ?  Don't  yon  see  that  you  and 
your  infernal  dogs  are  trampling  down  my 
wheat  ?  if  you  don't  take  yourself  off,  I'll  see 
if  1  can  make  you. '  The  sportsman  stood  a^has^ 
he  was  perfectly  aware  that  he  was  on  his  own 
territories,  and  never  before,  I  presume,  had  he 
received  shuoh  a  point-blank  broadside  from  aay 
one  whom  he  considertd  in  the  light  of  a  da- 
pendant.  Conscious  probably  that  theie  might 
be  something  a  little  irregular  in  ranging  tha 
growing  corn-fields,  he  seemed  wilhng  to  enter 
•into  an  explanation  respecting  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  he  had  departed  from  the  usual  cus- 
tom ;  but  Scrubbins  well  knew  that  such  a  pro* 
ceeding  would  not  serve  his  purpose ;  so,  rather 
unoourteously,  he  informed  the  man  *  as  carried 
the  fi>wliiig-piece,'  ^making  use  of  his  own 
words,)  that  he  would  hear  nothing  that  he  had 
ffotto  say;  and  if  he  (Scrubbins)  got  over  the 
hedge,  and  brought  away  a  hedge  stake  with 
him,  why  he  wouldn't  be  answerable  for  conse- 
quences. This  rather  provoked  the  ire  of  the 
doughty  Squire,  and  thinking  it  would  be  as 
well  to  crush  his  opponent's  audacity  before  it 
would  proceed  to  greater  lengthSi  he  put  tha 
fidlowing  question  to  the  redoubtable  Scrab- 
bins—seeing  that  he  had  reached  the  hedge  and 
had  commenced  the  extraction  of  a  stout  stake 
— *  Don't  yon  know  who  I  am  ?'  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  unsatisfactory  than  Scrubbins' 
reply,  for  instead  of  desisting  from  his  belltga- 
rent  preparations,  he  answertd| '  I  neither  kMW 
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nor  care,  bat  f  know  one  tbinfi  wlMMamever 
70a  be,  yon  be  no  jrenUeman  V — ^  I  am  John 
George  Lambton,  of  Lambton  Hall,'  retorted 
the  hanghtj  owner  of  this  lordly  mansion,  im- 
agining that  now  he  had  *  capped  the  climax,' 
and  put  a  stopper  on  Scrnbbins*  mouth  fer  ever. 
But  not  so ;  he  mistook  his  man,  who  indignant- 
ly retorted — Nay,  nay,  now,  I  know  better  than 
that,  and  1  like  ye  the  war  for  trjintf  to  forge 
my  landlord's  name ;  for  Mr.  Lambton's  every 
inch  en  him  a  gentleman,  and  ye,  I  dare  say, 
arcrnought  but  some  bit  of  a  proud  conceited 
^tomey  clerk,  or  suramut  quite  as  bad.' 

Any  further  altercation  seemed  clearly  out  of 
the  question ;  it  was  evident  to  the  sporUman 
that  this  boor  did  not  recognize  in  him  the  per- 
son of  his  aristocratic  landlord ;  and,  moreover, 
it  was  cert  in  that  of  that  landlord-,  said  Scruh- 
biBB  entertained  a  high  opinion.    Human  nature 


if  hot  hnman  i^m.  Mr.  Editor,  wherewr  ws 
find  it ;  and  who  is  there  among  the  ma^^atM 
of  the  land  that  do  not  find  it  agreeab[e,  or  at 
least  are  not  willing  to  apply  t^*e  fiattering  unc- 
tion to  their  souls,  whether  they  may  deserve 
it  or  not?  But  J.  G.  Lambton,  Esq-,  was  nei- 
thet  <dolt'  nor  *  idiot,'  notwithstanding  the 
*  strong  insinuation'  in  a  speech  of  the  late  th. 
Canning  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  whieh 
the  embryo  Earl  called  him  to  account ;  he  thefn 
fore  shouldered  his  Manton,  called  off  his  dogs, 
and  took  the  nearest  cut  whieh  would  enable 
him  to  quit,  not  only  the  standing  com,  bat  the 
farm  of  honest  Bcrubbins ;  wondering,  I  pre- 
sume  (bat,  observe,  this  is  apocryphal,)  how  in 
the  world  it  Was  possible  fur  any  one,  residieg 
within  the  distance  of  four  miles  of  Lambton 
Castle,  not  at  once  intuitively  or  otherwise  to 
reeegnise  its  loidly  owner. 


From « SUgimM  )re{f«,'  er 


EXTflACTS 


BT    e.    F.    HOFFMAK. 


*  *  *  Estelle's  head  waa  averted,  and  aW'- 
ing  te  the  musie  I  could  net  hev  her  last  re- 
marks ;  hnt  I  believe  they  were  in  efi^ot  fehat 
*ene  has  no  right  to  attribute  a  want  of  feeling 
te  another  only  because  he  himself  is  utterly 
preelndedf  rem  the  exercise  of  it.'  i  gulphed 
dowo  the  sentiment  in  silence,  mentally  ouraing 
the  vile  oatgnt  whose  scraping  prevented  my. 
catshing  any  qualifying  phrase  which  might 
have  made  the  dose  less  unpalatable ;  and,  lin- 
fering  until  I  could  summen  courage  to  meet 
my  ewn  thoughts  in  solitude,  i  strode  home  to 
my  lonely  chambers. 

1  have  told  yoo,  Vinoent,  tint  I  had  loved 
EileUe  in  my  youth ;  that,  mid  the  excitements 
aitendtng  a  career  of  erms,  the  dissipntton  of  a 
eamp,  and  my  deep  interest  in  the  political  strug- 
gle which  tbenagitated  the  country,  my  attach- 
ment survived  undiminished;  but  1  have  not,  I 
cnnld  not,  tell  you  how  indiseolubly  eaeh'  asso- 
ciation with  that  woman's  name  was  interwov- 
en with  my  werj  heart-strings.  And  well  was 
ahe  worthy  te  he  an  object  of  homage  to  the 
proudest  mind.  1  have  seen  eyei  as  bright,  a 
fairer  fiwe,  and  a  move  graceful  step ;  and  yet,- 
Uiink  it  not  the  prating  of  an  old  man,  my 
inend,-- the  light  of  Heaven  never  shone  upon 
a  lovelier  woman*  I  have  watehed  that  eoun- 
t^ance  in  every  mood,  when  coldly  turned  up- 
on mysalf,  or  brightening  up  at  the  approach  of 
aBMber ;  I  have  seen  those  calm  appealing  eyea 
lit  up  with  playfulness,  or  fiash  with  indigna- 
tloB,  and  wondered  at  ihe  faadnation  whioh 
hong  upon  her  features  in  every  ehang e.  It 
was  from  her  portrait,  laid  in  those  oolorsof  the 
heart  whieh  never  fade,  I  oepied  that  picture  of 
a  heroine  you  will  find  among  my  M8S.,  he- 
guMmg-* 


'  Oh  wl^  should  feeble  wards  the  task  essa/ 
Te  paiot  the  soul  those  radiant  eyes  betray, 
To  catch  the  var>iag  charms/  «c. 

Yet  why  do  1  trv  to  impreea  upon  yon  thn 
captivaiioDs  of  EsteileP .  Tou,  at  least,  7incen«y 
can  imagine,  that  ahe  muat  have  been  no  com- 
mon woman,  thus  to  anbdne  not  the  least  haug%» 
ty  spirit  that  aanved  in  thoee  stiaring  tinma! 
The  army  being  disbanded,  I  waa  now,  at  hnal, 
a  mere  soldier  of  f<»'tone,  whose  only  reeonren 
was  foreign  serfiee,  in  a  distant  land.  My 
wounds,  which  had  been  neglected  at  the  thsw 
they  were  incurred,  had  left  a  frightful  aoar, 
that  told  toe  plainly  Im»w  litUe  I  was  qnsiilled 
to  be  the  object  of  a  woman's  love.  To  tfant, 
'tis  true,  I  did  not  now  aspire-o^otyetCbomnrn 
wbh  te  diseover  if  there  was  a  latent  inteKflt, 
however  slight,  in  the  bosom  of  the  woman 
wham  I  had  loved  so  faithfully.  The  desire  to 
vindicate  my  own  undying  tendejmeas  in  her 
esteem— with  no  hope,  no  object  iaiihe  remill— 
was  ia  me  a  stronger  passion  than  was  evier 
lone  when  happiest  i n  another.  Neee  I  teU  yon, 
then,  how  hitter  were  my  refiections  after  annk 
a  conversation  with  Estelle'  *•  What  to  me,*  I 
exclaimed,—'  what  to  me  are  the  proud  gnnc* 
dons  of  ambition?  what  to  nm  the  noble  sohemea 
and  nobler  effbrte  of  wide  extended  usefblneaB? 
What  40  me  the  aspiring  struggles  of  .intellect 
in  thia  glorious  world'a  amni^  I— J  hajre  no 
vei»ttiM  in  the  stirring  game  of  life  that  is  plaj* 
ed  ardimd  me.  I  hajre  perilled  my  nU  iA  onn 
stake,  and  the  issue  of  the  die  is  agninat  mn.  i 
have  squandered  the  patrtfnony  of  my  ypnlh, 
and  health,  and  hope.  1  have  '  aeld  my  hin^- 
right  for  lentiles;  my  heritage  in  .the  solid  in« 
toreste  of  life  for  the  meagre  nutiimQnt  of  ibm- 
glnation.    The  vigor  of  my  mind  is  sapped  i  tfatt 
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eMrfiet  of  my  tovl  aie  dMtr^Tod.— I  float  a 
VMlew  weed  apon  the  tide  ef  tine ;  yet  oliag 
to  exiflteneo  foudlj  u  to  tbe  miMnble  iafataa- 
tioB  that  embitters  it. 

Witb  what  avenioQa  did  I  not  tarn  to  my 
lifhtJy  tuk  of  writing  to  gapply  my  immedi- 
ate neoeasitiee.  Yet  eren  then,  when  I  would 
faaTe  given  worlda  to  have  charged  npon  de- 
ttmefion  at  the  head  of  my  trevp,  I  worked  till 
midnight  at  my  literary  labor  meehanically  aa 
h»  wlio  has  been  long  oaed  to  toil  for  his  daily 
bread.  Saeb  is  the  loree  of  mental  diseiplinA. 
I  completed  then  twenty  atanaas  of  the  poem 
wbieh  JOB  ham  In  your  poawasion,  at  that  part 
keguning: — 

Hosri  of  deep  ao^isb— yean  of  hepe  deferred— 
'    Of  love,  whose  founts  not  e'en  despair  coold  seal, 
Cottid  bar  your  silent  voices  once  be  heard, 
The  baraing  tale  of  passion  they'd  reveal, 
Weuld  itaeh  the  eoidest  bosom  how  to  feel> 

And  ending  with  tbe  atania 

No  Bwre!  no  more!  oh!  In  my  heart  no  more 
Cas  quicken  feelings  oft  so  mdely  enuhed ; 

8iiU.  thoogh  their  freiibnesslife  can  ne'er  restore. 
They'll  swell  within  my  heart  until  'tis  bushed 
Like  starting   tears  wbieh  spring,  howeyer  often 
brushed. 

1  have  often  told  you  what  a  reaoarce  the 
|irsotioe  of  scribling  verses  waa  to  me  Id  those 
(the  only)tedioti8  honra  I  spent  upon  service, 
when  shut  up  by  a  superior  besieging  force  in 
oor  desolate  bloekheuse ;  but  writing,  aa  it  was 
now  tbe  sole  aonree  of  my  slender  means,  had 
long  since  become  the  only  medium  through 
which  1  eonld  vent  my  excited  and  pent  upfeel- 
lifa  It  waa  npon  some  aiuilar  paasage  be* 
Iveca  myself  and  Bstelle  on  an  oocaaion  long 
iwtvioas,  that  1  wrote  some  atLuzaa  that  your 
■other  purloined  from  my  portfolio,  and  set  to 
msslc.  The  charm  ot  her  voice  rendered  them 
tliTorite  song  of  that  day;  but  as  yon  may 
aeverbave  met  with  them,  I  will  comply  with 
ysac. flattering  reqaeat  of  sending  yon  some 
•arly  trifles  from  my  pen,  by  concluding  this 
Wllar  with  the  veraes  as  copied  from  memory: 


I  know  I  share  thy  smiles  with  many  3 

Yet  still  thy  smiles  are  dear  to  me  j 
I  know  that  1,  far  less  than  any, 

Call  out  toy  spirit's  witchery ; 
But,  yet,  I  cannot  help  when  nirb  thee 

To  seise  npon  each  glance  and  tone. 
To  hoard  them  in  my  heart  when  by  thee, 

And  count  them  o'er  whene*er  alone. 
But  why!  oh,  why,  on  all  thus  si^uander 

The  treasures  one  alone  ean  priz»— 
Why  le|  tbe  looks  at  random  wander. 

Which  beam  from  those  deluding  eyes 
Those  syren  tones  so  lightly  spoken. 

Cause  many  a  heart  1  know  to  thrill } 
But  mine,  and  only  mine,  till  broken, 

In  every  pulse  must  answer  still. 


*  CHuncHTARD  PoKTRT,'  IS  the  title  of  a  aol- 
lection  of  Epitaphs  and  Monodies,  abortly  to  ap« 
pear.  From  a  apectmen  given  of  the  latter,  we 
take  the  following  simple  stanza : 

'This  shelle  of  stone  within  it  keepeth 

One  who  dyeth  not  but  sleepetb  ; 

And  m  her  quiet  slumber  secmeth 

As  if  of  heaven  alone  she  dreameih. 

Her  form  yt  wu  so  fayre  in  seeminge, 

Her  eyne  so  holy  in  their  beaminge, 

80  pure  in  heartte  in  everie  feeling, 

80  high  her  mind  in  each  revealing, 

A  band  af  apgells  thoocht  that  she 

Was  one  of  their  bright  companie ; 

And  on  some  homeward  errand  driven. 

Hurried  her  too  away  to  heaven.' 

The  next  example  of  the  former  is  given  in 
noticing  tbe  churchyards  of  Yorkshire,  as  from 
the  nrarble  sarcopliagiu  of  « the  Ladye  Eudora 
Vennowe : 

'  We  miss  thy  cheering  voice  at  mom, 
With  kindly  weleome  wont  to  greet 
Each  one  that  round  the  family  board 
Would  smile  again  thy  smile  to  meet ; 
And  lonk  upon  thy  vacant  chair, 
And  grieve  that  thou  no  more  art  there, 
We  sor.-y  through  the  weary  day, 
Thy  long  aecui>tomed  face  to  see ; 
While  eveauig  cheerless  steals  away, 
Enlivened  now  no  more  by  thee, 
And  hushed  is  every  sound  ol  mirth 
Around  our  cold  deserted  hearth.' 


JACOBS  BRKAM. 

FROM  A  nOTUBEAY  AULKTON-^BT  ««V.  OEO^OB  CObOWT. 


evening 


fke  an  WW  sinking  00  the  mountain  zone 
pet  guvds  thy  <r Jcs  of  beauty,  ralestine 
Asd  lo  fly  from  t^  desert  rose  the  moon. 
Yet  'mgeriog  on  the  «orizan'8  purple  line, 
hkc  a  pore  spirit  o'er  ks  earthly  shrine. 
vp  Padaa^mm's  height  abrupt  and  hare 
f  pi'^rim  toird,  and  oft  oh  day's  decline 
U)ak  J  pale,  hen  paused  for  eve's  delicious  air, 
Ths  MBBiau  gam'd,  he  kaeli,  and  breathed  his  eve 
prayw. 

Ha  tpiead  his  eloak  and  slumber'd^darfcness  fell 
Dp«  lhetw.llght  hills  5  a  sudden  sound 
Wnlyer  trampets  o'er  Um  seem'd  to  swell  5 
Wondi  hsavy  with  the  tempest  gather'd  round  j 
let  was  the^whirlwtnd  in  lU  caverns  bound ; 
^  deeper  roll'd  the  darkaess  from  on  high, 
wKiBiie  volume  upon  volume  wound, 
_wre,  a  pillar  shooUng  to  the  sky, 
vmv,  aaughty  sea,  that  spread  iacesiaatly. 


Voices  are  heard— a  ehoir  of  golden  strings, 
Low  wmds,  whose  breath  is  loaded  with  ttoe  rose) 
Then  chariot-wheels^  the  nearer  rush  of  wings  j 
P»le  lighaung  round  the  deck  pavilion  giows^ 
It  thunders-<Mhe  respleodent  gates  uncloie } 
Far  a«  the  eye  ean  glance,  on  height  o'er  height. 
Rise  fiery  waving  wings,  and  star  erown'd  brows^ 
Millions  on  millions,  brighter  and  more  bright, 
Tib  all  is  lost  in  one  supreme,  immingled  light. 

IV. 

Bat,  two  beside  the  sleeping  Pilgrim  stand, 
Like  cherub  Kings,  with  lifted,  mightjf  plume, 
Fiz'd,  stta-bri|rht  eyes,  and  looks  of  high  command  ) 
They  tell  the  Patriarch  of  his  glorious  doom } 
Father  ef  countless  myriads  that  shall  come. 
Sweeping  the  land  like  billows  of  the  sea, 
Bright  as  the  stars  of  heaven  from  twilight's  gleom, 
Till  He  is  given  whom  Angels  long  to  see, 
^And  Israel's  splendid  line  is  crown'd  with  Deity. 
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31«  WUUm'$  Jt^lgf.— a»ii|r.^aMiiMt. 

[OUGIITAL.] 

THE  WIDOW'S  REPLY, 


Ob,  let  newear  tto  Mbledresty 
The  widow'i  eoif  and  ml, 

No  orange  wieatb  my  heart  ean  bletf  y^- 
No  lover's  tender  tale. 

Then  ask  me  not  again  te  wed, 

Another  name  to  bear, 
T\o  one  I  borrowed  from  the  dead 

I  evermore  would  wear. 
I  do  not  doubt  >our  worth,  year  truth, 

I  do  not  doubt  your  lore. 
Bat  I  gave  my  heart  to  him  in  youth. 

And  he  bore  that  heart  above. 
'Tis  true  that  sorrow  hath  passed  by, 

Nor  left  to  view  a  traee,^ 
Bbehath  notdimm'd  my  haaleeye, 

Nor  channeled  o'er  my  faee. 
Dark  o'er  my  path  she  loved  to  roam. 

With  her  pale  siater-care,— 
Within  my  heart  she  made  her  hoose, 

And  left  her  foot-prinu  there. 


'Tis  true  my  home  it  lonely  now. 

Hushed  is  the  voiee  of  mirth, 
Nor  speaking  eye,  nor  efaeerful  brow. 

Meet  round  the  glowing  heailh. 
But  from  the  wall  looks  down  a  fane, 

That  fondly  seems  to  smile. 
Hie  features  there  1  daily  trace. 

And  deem  him  hers  thewfaie. 
Then  leave  me  in  my  loneliness. 

Nor  ask  my  fate  te  sbsre. 
The  pasi  aleue  my  hours  can  hlsii 

I  love  to  linger  there. 
Go  seek  a  bride  whose  heart  is  fiee, 

Nor  longer  woo  in  vain^-^ 
For  the  who  once  hath  loved  like  aw 

Will  never  love  again. 
Then  ask  me  not  again  to  wed. 

Another  name  to  bear^— 
For  that  I  borrowed  from  the  dead, 

I  evermore  would  wear. 


SONG. 

'  rmoM  f .  LovSK'a  vsw  comic  opesa,  '  il  paddy  whack  ir  italia.' 


Oh,  Molly  Bawn,  why  leave  me  pining,  , 

All  lonely  waiting  here  for  you  f 
The  stars  above  me  brightly  shininc. 

Because  they've  nmbmg  elite  to  aL 
The  flowers,  late,  were  open  keeping. 

To  try  a  rival  blunh  witb  you ; 
But  their  moiher.  Nature,  spt  them  sleepinig. 

With  their  ro^y  faces  wakh'd^ with  dew. 
Oh,  MoUy  Bawn,  why  leave,  4be. 


Now  the  pretty  flowers  were  made  to  Ueem,  dw; 

'  And  the  pratty  stars  were  made  to  shine | 
And  the  pretty  girls  were  made  for  the  boys,deBq 

And,  may  be, you  were  made  for  mine! 
The  wicked  watch  dog  here  is  snailieg. 

He  takes  uie  for  a  thit^f,  you  see, 
For  he  knows  I'd  steal  >oo,  Moily,  darlieg. 
And  then  transported  1  should  he ! 

Oh,  Molly  Brown,  why  leave,  fte. 


FkoB  Tmth  EdiabMgh  Masunie  for  Jalf. 

SONNET. 

8IJGOE8TED  B7  THK  DEATH  Or  OEN,  HABBISON. 


Thy  foes,0  Liberty !  are  ha^e  and  strong; 

And  raise,  exalimi^ly,  their  forts  i»nd  ftines. 
Wherein  to  sbc'ter  their  great  idai,  Wrong, 

Wh-«  looks  through  loop-boles  and  religtons  panes 
Upon  a  piostrate  world.     Alas!  thy  friends 

Have  often  failed  to  read  thy  iroibs  aright ; 
And  grieved  thee  by  mistaking  means  for  ends. 

TiU  tyranny  ha«  pointed  to  thy  light 


And  said :  '  'tis  but  s  vapor  that  afcends, 
Out  of  the  swarms  of  life,  to  mock  iu  night.' 

I  hoped  that  one  bad  risen  up,  of  late. 
To  teach  the  monarch  and  ais  mitred  slave 

How  pure  a  th  ng  it  is  they  tear  and  hate : 
But  he  who  promised  this  reposes  in  the  grave. 

L.a 
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Tbe  retder  w31  fee  tiiel  we  hsTe  in  eome  defiee  ehaafed,  and,  we  think,  improTed  the  ityle  of 
ov  Megasiiie.  It  now  emhreoee,  with  the  pofe  to  be  deroted  to  Litnmrj  Intelligeoce,  on  the 
ooTer,  fiye  more  pofee  then  were  oontained  in  preyions  nnmben,  end  being  printed  on  bat  two 
•heete,  the  poetege  ie  lees  then  formerly.  In  the  eonree  of  the  enining  half  year  we  shall  present 
■ereral  embelliihmentey  and  no  eiSbrte  will  be  omitted  to  render  it  the  best,  as  well  as  the  cheapest 
periodical  in  American. 
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AiB#og  the  fortbeomiiif  woifct ,  we  notice  that  Mr. 
John  Keese  of  New  York,  will  brinj;  out  a  lecrnd  vol- 
uneof'llie  Poets  of  America,  illu  trated  bj  one  of 
her  Painten.'  Although  the  Annuals  this  year  are  to 
be  uniMiially  eiqieasive  and  beautiful,  we  are  eonfident 
that  this  will  be  the  most  elegant  gift  book  ef  the  sea- 
son. Mr.  Keese  is  a  gentleuMui  of  the  finest  taste,and 
he  has  devoted  much  tioM  and  care  to  the  preparation 
of  this  work.  The  illustrations,  of  which  we  have  Men 
several  specimens,  are  by  Mr.  Croome,  and  are  even 
better  than  those  of  Chapman,  in  the  first  volume 
which  Mr.  Keese  prepared. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  this  city,  will  publish  'The  Token, 
far  184S,'  in  a  very  beautiful  style.  It  will  contain 
articles  by  C.  F.  Hoffman,  Alfre-i  B.  Street,  J.  T. 
Tields,  S.  G.  Goodrich,  Mrs.  Embury,  Miss  Gould, 
and  many  other  distinguished  writers,  and  be  very 
richly  embellished.  'The  Token,'  edited  by  Miss 
Leslie,  will  be  prepared  in  a  more  expensive  manner 
than  hitherto,  and  will  likewise  cr>ntahi  contributions 
from  vay  popular  writers.  Another  annual  is  an- 
I  by  Messrs.  Appleion,  of  New  York,  to  be 
'The  Rose.' 

Wiley  4t  Putnam,  ofNew  York,  win  publish  in  a 
lew  weeks, '  The  Life  of  Red  Jacket,'  by  dA^Bum, 
and  Colonel  Trumbull's  Autobiography  and  Remin- 
iscences of  his  own  times.    These  works  will  both  be 


Jf  essis.  J.  iL  H.  Umgle^  ofNew  ¥o*,«m«iep4ri«g 
for  early  puhlicaiina,  a  new  .^orJc  on  Uuanotat^, 
which  has  just  appeared  atlWis,  wid  .ssups  aiiva4y . 
to  be  exciting  considerable  aitention  there ;  it  is.s^id 
to  be  designed  as  a  Sequel  to  the  admirable  volumes 
•f  De  Tocqueville:  It  is  entitled,  'The  Deme- 
eratic  Principle  which  Governs  the  American  Union, 
and  its  Applicability  to  other  States,  by  G.  T.  Possin/ 
and  will  he  translated  by  Major  Davesae,  late  Charge 
d'Affairas  at  Naples.  The  same  publishers  also  an- 
■ounee— The  Miscellaneous  writings  of  Hasliu,  with  a 
Biographical  sketch,  by  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer,  with  Addi- 
tions by  Sargent  Talfourd  3  Dr.  Alexander  Walker's 
new  book,  Physiognomy  founded  en  Physiology, and 
applied  to  various  Countries,  Professions,  and  Individ 
nals;  The  Minor  Poets  of  England,  comprising  the 
best  Works  of  Leigh  Hunt,  T.  K.  Hervey,  George 
CroJy,  Alfred  Tennyson,  Winthrop  Mackworth  Praed, 
D.  Moir,  Ebeneser  Elliott,  B.  Simmons,  Thomas  Mil- 
ler, Bryan  Waller  Proctor,  Charles  Swain,  William 
Motherwell,  Mrs.  Norton,  Eliaa  Cook  and  ethers, 
edited  by  Rofus  W.  Griswold,  1  vol.,  8vo.}  Graphic 
Sketches  of  the  Aborigines  of  America ;  Robin  Hood 
and  his  Merry  Foresters,  by  Stephen  Percy ;  and,  A 
Report  in  favor  of  the  Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment 
made  to  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  April  14, 1841^ 
by  John  L.  CPSullivan,  Esq. 

Carey  dt  Hart,  of  Philadelphia,  have  in  press  the 
following  works:  The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  America 


edited  by  Rufus  W.  Griswold,  inone  splendid  roja 
octavo  volume;  Nspier's  History  of  the  PeniDsalar 
War;  The  complete  works  of  Lord  Bacon,  edited  bj 
Basil  Montague,  with  a  Life  by  the  Editor;  Bnriofe'e 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  printed  from  the  15th  Ediiioa. 
The  Prose  Writings  of  Professor  ( Jao.)  WiUos,  of 
Edinburg;  The  Life  of  Napoleon,  by  M.  A.  Tbicra, 
uniform  wiih  their  new  edition  of  his  'French  Revda- 
tion;  The  Works  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith;  Leigh 
Hunt's  Miscellanies ;  Select  Writings  of  Lord  Jeflrey' 
Memoirs  of  the  Duchess  of  Sl  Albans,  by  Mrs.  O.  B, 
Wilson;  Mucdlanies,  by  T.  Noon  Talfouid,  Esq., 
author  of  Ion,dtc. 

Litde  &  Brown,  ot  Boston,  have  in  Press, '  The  The- 
ory of  Storms,'  u  one  octavo  volume,  by  Profaeeer 
Espy.  The  author  has  devoted  many  years  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  this  sttbfect,  and  has  fortified  his  doctrine 
by  a  vast  body  of  facts  which  will  be  detailed  in  the 
present  work  in  so  simple  a  manner,  we  understand,  «a 
to  be  intelligible  without  much  previous  mathematieaJ 
knowledge.  The  same  publishers  announce  a  Coe* 
tinuation  of  the  History  of  the  United  States,  by  George 
BajicrofU  The  three  volumes  already  published  eoaa- 
plcte  the  History  of  the  Colonisation.  This  secesid 
pwt  of  Baftorofi's  History  will  contain  the  History  of 
^he  American  Revolution.  This  division  of  the  work. 
Is,  we  are  informed,  in  a  state  of  forwardness. 

Lea  iL  AteehMd,  V  PliiMel|ihi»,  enaeeneei^ 
flhetehes  ef.the  Umnary  end  J£Miin«nt  men  of  luriy,  hjf 
Mrs.  aM^y,Jloa)gomiiry,>aiid9iben;  The  I'oelicfU, 
fporks  of  Bishop  ilebejr,(Bainpkte  in  one  handsome  .vel- 
nme;  riieQriueiM.atad  AtisceilaneoHS  wriUn^s  of  Sir 
Edward  Ly tton  Bulwer;  The  Biiod  Heart,  a  Tale,  by 
Simms,  author  of  The  Kinsman,  dte  ;  Beaucbampe, 
the  Kentucky  Tragedy,  by  the  author  of  Richard  Hur- 
dis;  De  Clifford,  a  Novel,  by  Mr.  Ward,  author  ef 
Tremaine;  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine 
by  Professor  Dunglixon ;  The  Letters  of  Sir  Horeee 
Walpole,  a  new  edition,  containing  many  letters  not 
before  published,  in  four  large  1  olumes,  dtc. 

Mr.  Cooper  sometime  commenced  a  new  novel 
Tae  Deer  Slayer,  is  now  out  of  his  hands,  and  will  be 
ready  early  in  August^the  time  of  the  story  is  four 
days— the  scene  on  Oisego  Lake>-Natty  Bumps  and 
Cbingacbcook  are  prominent  characters  in  their  eary 
days.  We  shall  have  a  chapter  in  advance  of  ptblirs^ 
tion.  The  new  and  complete  e/ition  of  Waipole's 
Letters  will  he  out  in  October— it  contains  nnmcrvus 
letters  not  before  published,  and  will  make  4  large  o*^ia- 
vo  volumes  like  Bobngbroke.  Simms  hai  a  new  tale 
in  Press,  *  The  Blind  Heart' — it  is  written  more  in  the 
style  ot  Martin  Faber  than  of  an^*  other  of  his  novels— 
it  will  be  out  in  September.  Beaoehampe,  the  Ken- 
tucky Tragedy,  is  in  press,  and  will  be  out  in  October. 
Heffmi'n  is  busily  engaged  upon  his  new  novel,  '  The 
Red  SpurofRamapo— itwiU  go  to  press  in  August, 
and  be  out  in  September  or  October. 
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*^THE  FACTION  FIGHTS  OF  IRELAND-" 
irromillr.  anh  Mt9.  fialV^Mxeimib^ 

WITH  THE  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


It  Beemf  not  nnnatoral  that  some  Mcouat  of 
tlie  aacient  distiBguiahiog  cEartctvristie  of  Ire- 
Itnd— ( The  Faction  Fights ' — shoaU  fidtow  our 
lotice  of  the  Constabulary  force ;  for  we  are 
mill] J  indebted  to  that  bodj  for  their  extinction 
u  a  national  reproach.  Their  history  belongs 
to  Old  Irblasd  ',  for,  of  late  years,  their  oc- 
earrence  hat  been  yery  rare  ;  and  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  Temperance  they  ha^e  been  made 
to  appear  in  the  eyes  of  the  peasantry  as  revolt- 
ing as  they  were  Ibrniprly  exciting.  Previons- 
lyto  tbe  prevalence  of  sobriety,  however,  they 
bad  'gone  oat  of  fashion; '  murder  having  for 
MODS  time  ceased  to  be  a  necessary  epilogne  to 
a&ir.  A  primary  instraction  to  the  Constabn- 
kry— keeping  carefnliy  in  view  the  principle  of 
'taking  off  the  match  before  the  shell  explodes' 
—thus  refers  to  the  sabject : — 

'  TIm  law  defines  that  three  persona  m  a  state  of 
^KunH  coDHiiiHtc  a  '  not/  and  the>  or  any  of  them, 
■ijbeiodwud  according,  upon  ibo  evidenee  of  one 
<r  Bora  credible  w\  ne^s  or  wttoesnes,  although  the 
liofers  tkemi4>l\es  sas)  not  lodge  informations  against 
.  «pro»ettteeaeh  other;  and  therefore  it  becom  sa 
ftir^Bouat  d'Jty  of  the  force  not  only  tu  suppress  all 
noli,  but  also  lo  identify  and  lodge  informations  agaiiitit 
n«ten,  in  order  lo  vindicate  the  law,  and  to  neutral  ze 
my  arrai  gem*  nt  or  compromise  which  might  be  enter- 
ed iii*o  hy  luch  rioters. 

'Officen  incbarire  of  districts  are  to  keep  tzact  roe- 
Mfao«a  of  the  dales  of  all  fairs,  markets,  races,  and 
•tter  per  olical  m«et'ngs,  in  their  several  districts,  and 
ITS  tA  at  end  at  such  meetinj^s  with  a  safficient  furee 
br  the  pn-sprvitioo  of  the  peace;  and  in  the  event  of 
lay  breach  rf  it  occurring,  it  will  depend  upon  (be  offi- 
cw'i  di  ere  i  m  ind  firmness,  the  strength  of  his  party, 
lad  the  several  circum8*aBcefl  of  the  cnse,  whether  tae 
listen  aretob«»  arrested,  or  mfrefy  identijkd  80  that 
^  may  he  aJttrwordM  brought  to  Justice  ' 

It  was  the  elause  we  have     arked  in  italics 

Ihat  sstded  the  matter ;  for  although  in  the  heat 

•fa  fight,  the  Factions  would  h  ive  despised  the 

Folice,  and  both,  probably,  (as  they  often  did,) 

1 


have  postponed  their  own  ai&irtobeatthe  com- 
mon enemy,  this  '  identifyinfir '  for  after  punish- 
ment was  a  plan  they  couJd  not  contrive  to 
overreach.  The  Constabulary  were  everywhere; 
it  was  almost  impossible  for  a  oontest  to  take 
place  without  tbeir  knowledge ;  and  thev  were 
invariably  tjpon  the  spot — to  *  identify.  The 
natural  consequence  was  that  the  system  gradu- 
ally vanished;  and  Temperance  effectually — 
and  for  ever — destroyed  it. 

It  is  unqestionable  that  it  originated  in  a  want 
of  poptilar  confidence  in  the  administration  of 
the  law ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  en- 
deavors  of  the  Police  to  put  an  end  to  it— al- 
though at  first  facilitated  by  the  dread  of  pun- 
ishment— were  greatly  assisted  by  a  growing 
consciousness  that  the  law  was  now  adminis- 
tered, not  for  public  oppression,  but  for  public 
protection.  When  the  peasant  became  satis- 
fied that  his  wrongs  were  assured  of  redress,  and 
that  satisfaction  for  either  insult  or  injury 
was  to  be  had  at  all  times,  it  was  comparatively 
easy  to  induce  him  to  abstain  from  *  taking  the 
law  into  his  own  hands'  and  fighting  out  a 
quarrel. 

Qnarrels  descended  from  father  to  son.  There 
was  scarcely  a  district  in  Ire  and  that  did  not 
recognise  some  hereditary  dispute ;  and  it  be- 
came a  sort  of  vinty  for  a  member  of  one  family 
to  insult  the  member  of  another  ftmily,  when- 
ever they  chanced  to  meet.  Every  relation  of 
each,  now  matter  how  distant,  was  expected  to 
(  stand  by  bis  faction ;'  and  times  and  places 
were  regularly  appointed  where  they  might 
meet  to  *  fight  it  out ;'  the  majority  of  the  com- 
batents  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  being  utterly 
ignorant  what  they  were  fighting  for,  and  the 
leaders  being  very  seldom  acquainted  with  the 
original  cause  of  the  quarrel. 

•  The  magistrates  were,  generally,  totally  un- 
able to  interrupt  a  fight  when  it  had  begun,  and 
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^  Tk$  FacHan  FigkU  9f  hdtaU: 


Btfually  failed  to  prevent  it  after  the  arrange- 
meQts  fur  it  had  been  made  ;  and  we  have  more 
than  once  seen  a  parish  priest — respected  and 
beloved  by  his  flock— laboring  as  vainly  to  es- 
tablish peace  among  them  as  if  he  talked  ta  so 
many  stocks  or  stones. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  we  witnessed 
one  of  those  disgusting  scenes.  Unhappily,  with 
their  brutality  and  cruelty  was  frequently  mix- 
ed up  so  much  fun  and  humor  and  physical 
•ourage,  that  their  revolting  character  was  not 
immediately  perceptible,  altbeugh  g<  neroeity 
was  a  rare  ingredient  in  a  fight,  and  women  too 
frequently  mingled  in  it.  We  must  observe, 
however,  that,  in  the  most  ferocious  encounter, 
a  woman  was  seldom  struck — we  might  almost 
go  the  length  uf  saying,  never— except  by  acci- 
dent. We  recollect  seeing  one  of  *  the  gentler 
•ex  '  striking  right  and  left  with  a  terrific 
weapon — a  huge  stone  in  a  stocking-foot— and 
noting  several  meu  knocked  down  bv  her  blows 
without  <^ither  of  them  aiming  at  her  a  single 
one  in  return.  It  used  to  amaze  us  that  more 
lives  wf-re  not  lt-)st  in  such  contests  ;  but  a  man 
was  frequently  saved  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  his  adversaries,  all  beating  at  him 
With  their  sticks,  which  generally  interfered  so 
much  with  each  other  that  few  of  the  blows 
reached  him.  We  call  to  mind  one  fair  in  par- 
ticular; it  took  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Balljde- 
hob,  about  thirty  miles  west  of  ti^e  county  of 
Cork,  and  at  a  time  when  there  was  little  dread 
of  interruption.  We  shall  end'  avor  to  describe 
it— briefly,  however,  for  the  subject  is  not  pleas- 
ant, and,  now,  cannot  be  useful— with  the  *  in- 
(roductory  scene  '  which  the  artist  has  pictured 
from  our  description.    Towards  the  afternoon 


of  a  fine  spring  day,  the  rival  factions  began  \n 
assemble— each  armed  with  his  stout  shillalah*. 
Tiie  leaders  parleyed  somewhat  before  they  be- 
gan— not  a  very  frequent  course;  they  were 
surrounded  by  women  and  children  \  and  an  eld 
hdg  seeiu>  d  determined  there  should  be  no^ 
'chance  of  peace,  tor  she  rated  one  of  them  with 
the  term  'coward.'  Actual  hostilities  were, 
however,  commenced  by  a  huge  fellow  running 
through  the  crowd  ana  stopping  before  each 
man  of  the  opposite  party,  whom  he  greeted 
with  the  foul  phrase  Miar:'  his  purpose  was 
soon  answered ;  one  le;$s  patient  than  the  rest, 
struck  him  a  blow  ;  their  sticks  were  crossed, 
and  in  a  moment  hundreds  j'»ined  the  melee. 
They  fought  for  above  an  hour— and,  at  length, 
one  par  y  wes  beaten  ofl*  the  field.  But,  in 
truth,  we  can  do  little  good  by  enterng  into 
minute  explanations  of  a  scene  ,ao  revolting; 

*  I'he  shilMah  derives  Us  name  from  a  f<iniowi  wood, 
ne;ir  Aiklow  in  ihe  county  el  Wicklow,  where  the  best 
oaks  and  b  drk  iho  a<  were  grown.  It  wa<»  generally 
A  GUI  iiiree  JVei  l'»-g^  soiKtime*  a  smallKrunH  was 
tt-ipd,  C3  le  I  '  a  Kippi*en/  or  •  Cla'  alpein  ;•  and  oc- 
c  s  n  1 1  -  ('n«*  oft  igtt  or  ten  feet  long  chII  d  '  a  wat- 
tle '  I  he  p^'Asaniry  were  vcy  chtiice  in  ihe  .«eVction 
of  iht  ir  u  aional  weapon,  and  eHp«>ci4lly  eHref>  1  in  its 
prepifHtion  Htier  ii  wa-i  cut  Samctime«  ii  wjis  tens- 
pered  i;i  a  dung-heap  ;  nt  ot  lera  in  s'a<  k  line  j  but  the 
m  >re  Ukual  mode  wks  io  iu  '^  il  over  repeat*  dly  wiih 
bu'ter,  nnd  place  it  'up  the  chiiRDCv.'  where  it  was 
lef:  for  a  per«id  «if  srveral  months.  We  h»ive  in  oar 
pnssps^iuu  oi>e  that  we  have  preuy  good  evidenre  bad 
he^n  aeiively  engaged  in  w^ty  fair  in  the  oeigbborliood 
for  above  iweaty  yean,  and  at  length  came  lAto  the 
bands  of  a  mai^isirate,  fronn  whom  we  received  it,  in 
cons*'quence  of  lU  owner  having  been  transported  fof 
mausiaughter  at  a  fight. 
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lad  we  ihall  prefer  leayiiiff  them  to  the  reader's 
&ncy;  commnnieating  Uie  atttddant  conse- 
^nenoes  in  the  less  disagreeable  form  of  a  story; 
telling  it,  howoTer,  as  nearly  as  we  can  call 
them  to  mind,  in  the  very  words  in  which  we 
lietrd  it;  and  so  carrying  out  our  plan  of  vary- 
ing dry  details  by  the  introduction  of  matter 
more  attractire. 

'  The  faction  fights,  plase  your  honors,'  said 
IB  intelligent  countryman  when  spoken  to  by 
■B  on  the  subjeet,  ^  the  faction  fights  are  a'most, 
and  maybe  more  than  a'most,  gone  off  the  face 
of  the  country.  The  boys  are  beginning  to  talk 
aboni  them  mm  things  they  have  seen — like  a 
show  or  a  giaiit.  We  ask  each  other  how  we 
weie  ever  drawn  into  them,  what  brourht  them 
about;  and  the  olie  answer  to  that,  is  — Whisky  ! 
—No  gun  will  go  off  until  it  \%  primed^  and  sure 
whisky  was  the  priming.  That  made  more  or- 
fhias  and  widows  than  the  fever  or  starva- 
tion. Thanks  be  to  God,  if  death  come  upon 
IS  now,  it  is  by  the  Lord's  will,  and  not  our  own 
let.' 

It  was  encouraging  to  hear  such  a  remark 
from  one  of  *  the  people;'  and  this  was  by  no 
■eani  a  solitary  instance. 

The  man  had,  he  confessed,  many  a  time 
when  a  mere  child,  incited  by  the  examp1e|^f 
the  faction  to  whom  his  parents  belonged,  nerv- 
ed his  little  arms  to  cast  heavy  stones  into  the 
melee,  not  oaring  bow  or  where  they  fell.  We 
Vten't  te  mind  a  hit  of  a  shindy  in  those  times ;  if 
tboy  was  killed,  why  we  said  it  was  *  his  luck,* 
tad  that  it  couldn't  be  helped  ;  if  a  fi^llow  trail- 
ed his  coat  over  the  fair  green  and  dared  any 
•ae  te  stind  a  foot  on  it,  we  enjoyed  the  fight 
that  was  sure  to  follow,  and  never  thought  or 
etred  how  it  would  end.  Sure  I  rememMr  my 
awn  brother— and  now  since  he's  been  a  Teih- 
peiaaoe  man,  he  hasn't  raised  a  finger  in  anger 
to  any  living  creature — sure  I  mind  him  well, 
/(M/tag  the  tcnis  Jor  heado^  and  when  he'd  got 
oae  to  his  liking,  giving  it  first  a  good  rap,  and 
then  ealling  on  the  owner  to  come  out  and  fight 
him;  sure  he'd  never  have  done  that  but  for 
the  whisky.'  «  Ah,'  he  eontinned,  <  that  was  a 
fcolith  d*mir«A»9i,  but  there  was  no  ktmrt  bitter- 
•tM  with  it;  nothing  to  lay  hkaoyXo  the  end  6f 


one's  days.  But  the  faction  fight  was  the  bit- 
terest of  all— black  hatred  descending  from  fa- 
ther to  son,  against  the  opposite  faction,  as  if 
poor  Ireland  hadn't  enough  enemies  without 
turning — worse  than  a  wild  beast — to  murder 
and  destroy  her  own  flesh  and  blnod.  Now 
there's  a  poor  woman,*  he  said,  pointing  to  a 
pale  patient-looking  person  who  sat  knitting  at 
her  cottage  door ;  *  there's  a  poor  creature  !  Mrs 
Lawler  knows  what  factions  come  to,  and  so  she 
ought ;  she'll  tell  the  lady  her  story  and  wel- 
coine,  if  she  has  any  curiosity  to  hear  it.  Good 
morrow-morning  te  you,  Mrs  Lawler,  and  how's 
your  girleen  ma*am  }  the  lady  would  be  glad  to 
rest  while  the  gentleman  and  I  get  up  the  far 
hill ;  and  you  have  always  a  welcome,  like  yo^nr 
people  before  you,  for  the  stranger.' 

*  Kindly  welcome,' said  the  widow.  *Mary, 
dust  the  chair,  avourneen.' 

The  cabin  was  clean  and  neat,  and  bearing  no 
evidence,  of  the  presence  of  that  sad  poverty  we 
had  so  frequently  seen,  though  it  did  not  dim 
tlie  smile  or  lessen  the  welcome — nor  was  it  dif- 
ficult to  lead  the  widow  to  the  story  of  sorrows, 
which,  however  soitened  by  time,  were  ever  up- 
permost in  her  mind. 

•  My  mother  and  myself  were  widowed  by 
factions — plase  God  my  little  girl  won't  nave 
the  same  tale  to  fell,  for  the  Connels  and  the 
Lawlers  might  put  salt  to  each  ethf-r's  potatoes 
without  fear  of  fighting,  now.  It  was  a  shock- 
ing thing  to  see  the  arm  of  brother  rawed  against 
brother,  only  because  as  batile  and  murder  w^ 
in  the  hearts  of  their  forefathers  they  must  be 
eentinued  in  their  own' 

'  I  was  born  a  Connel,  and  almost  the  first 
thing  I  learned  was  to  hate  a  Lawler,  from  the 
lip  out;  and  vet  hard  fortune  was  before  me, 
for  the  very  first  passion  my  heart  felt  was  the 
same  love  tt  feels  still,  for  a  Lawler ;  it  has 
known  no  change,  though  it  has  known  sorrow  ; 
the  first  knowledge  I  had  of  the  wild  beatings 
of  my  own  heart  was  when  T  saw  that  girl's  ffi- 
ther.  Ah  yah  !  it  has  beat  with  joy  atd  terror 
eflen  ;  but  the  love  of  my  first  love,  and  my  last, 
was  always  one  ;  and  now,  when  all  is  past  and 
gone,  and  that  you,  Mark  Lawler,  are  in  your 
green,  ({uiet,  grave,  I  am  prciuder  to  haf 
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the  choice  of  your  own  fine  noble  spirit,  than  if 
1  was  made  this  moment  the  queen  of  all  Ire« 
land 's  ground.  O,  lady  !  if  7<^  oould  h^ye  seen 
him  !  *  Norah  !'  said  mV  nitner  to  me,  and  I 
winnowing  at  out  barn-door  with  the  servant- 
maid,  *■  Norah,  ieep  your  eyes  o^  the  grain,  and 
not  on  the  chaff,  and  don't  raise  them  above  the 
hedge,  fer  there's  many  a  Lawler  will  be  passins 
the  road  this  day  on  account  of  the  fair,  and  I 
don't  wish  a  child  of  mine  to  notioe  them.'  I 
intended  to  do  his  bidding,  and  whenever  I  heard 
a  horse,  or  the  voices  ofstrangers coming  down 
the  boreen,  I  kept  my  eyes  on  the  grain,  and  let 
the  chaff  fly  at  its  pleasure,  until  a  dog  broke 
through  the  hedge,  and  attacked  a  little  beast  of 
my  own ;  so  as  soon  as  that  came  to  pass,  1  let 
the  seive  fall,  to  catch  my  own  little  dog  in  my 
arms ;  there  was  no  need  for  that,  for  he  wu 
over  the  hedge,  lighter  and  brighter  than  a  sun- 
beam. Ah,  then,  1  wonder  is  love  as  quick  at 
takii^r  in  all  countries  as  it  is  here .'  Mark  Law- 
ler didn't  speak  ten  words,  nor  I  two ;  and  yet 
from  that  out — under  the  bames  of  the  moon,  or 
the  sun,  in  the  open  field,  or  in  the  crowd  it  was 
all  one;  no  one  but  Mark  Lawler. was  in  ray 
miud.  I  knew  he  was  a  Lawler  by  his  eyes,  and 
well  he  knew  I  was  a  Connel ;  but  the  love 
would  have  little  of  the  hey  and  girl  love  in  it, 
that  would  heed  a  faction.  We,  who  had  never 
met  till  that  moment,  could  never  go  astray  in 
the  fields  without  meeting  aAer.  Ah !  Mary,' 
she  continued,  addressing  her  daughter,  and  yet, 
in  her  simplicity;  quite  forgetting  she  had  been 
proving  the  nselessness  of  precept  by  her  own 
ponfession ;  •  ah,  Mary  deUr,  if  ye  feel  j%i  heart 
loften  towards  a  yonng  man,  keep  out  of  his 
way  intirely,  avoomeen;  have  nothing  to  say  to 
him,  don't  drive  your  eew  the  same  road  he 
walks,  nor  draw  water  from  the  same  well,  nor 
go  to  the  same  chapel,  Mary,  barrin  you  have 
no  other  to  go  to :  there's  a  deal  of  mischief  in 
the  chapel,  dear,  because  you  Uiink  in  your 
innocence  you're  giving  ^our  thoughts  to  God, 
and  all  the  time,  maybe,  it's  to  an  idol  of  ^our 
own  making,  my  darling  child,  they'd  be  going  \ 
sure  your  mother's  sorrow  ought  to  be  a  warn- 
ing^vourneen!' 

*Yes,  mother,'  replied  the  blae-eyed  gixl, 
meekly.  ^       »     » 

*  Well,  lady,  my  poor  father  thought  1  grew 
very  attentive  intirely  to  the  young  lambs,  and 
watchful  over  the  flax ;  but  at  last  some  of  the 
Connels  whispered  how  it  was,  that  Mark  Law- 
ler met  his  child  unknownst ;  and  he  question- 
ed me,  and  I  told  the  truth,  how  1  had  given  my 
heart  out  of  mv  bosom,  and  I  fell  at  his  feet,  and 
cried  salt  and  bitter  tears  until  they  dropped  up- 
en  the  ground  he  stood  on;  and  seeing  his  heart 
was  turning  to  iron,  I,  who  had  ever  been  like  a 
willow  in  his  hand,  roused  myself,  and  challeng- 
ed him  to  say  a  word  to  Mark's  disadvantage ;  I 
said  he  was  sober,  honest  industrious,  and  my 
lather  was  struck  with  the  strmgih  of  the  heart 
I  took^,  and  listened,  until  at  laat  he  made  an- 
swer,  that  if  a  saint  from  heaven  came  down, 
and  was  a  ioiwler,  be  would  not  give  him  a  drop 
ef  water  to  wet  his  lips.  He  threatened  me 
with  his  cujcse  if  I  kept  true  in  my  love,  and 


thought  to  settle  the  thing  out  of  hand  bj  mar* 
ryins:  me  to  my  own  second  cousin ;  hot  tiiat  I 
Wouldn't  hehr  to ;  God  knows  I  did  not  mean  to 
cross  him,  but  what  could  1  do  ?  Mark  eent  to 
ask  me  to  bid  him  fiurewell,  or  his  heart  would 
break ;  I  thought  there  could  be  no  harm  in 
blessing  him,  and  telliog  him  to  think  cf  me  no 
more.  Mary,  avourneen,'  she  said,  again  ad- 
dressing her  daughter,  *  If  you  really  want  to 
break  on  at  once  with  a  young  man,  take  warn- 
ing by  me.' 

'  Yes,  mother,'  was  again  Mary's  gentle  reply. 

*  At  that  meeting  we  agreed  to  meet  again ; 
and  so  we  did,  till  we  got  a  priest  to  make  ns 
one.  At  first,  I  was  happy  as  a  yonng  bird ; 
but  soon  my  heart  felt  cinshed,  for  I  had  to  car- 
ry two  faces.  My  father  was  m'>re  bitter  ti>an 
ever  against  the  Lawlers ;  and  my  *  brother, 
'Dark  Connel,' as  he  was  called,  more  cniel 
than  my  father.  At  last  I  was  forced  to  own 
tiiat  I  was  married.  1  watched  the  time  when 
my  brother  was  away ;  for  one  storm  wan  as 
much  as  i  could  bear.  My  father  east  me  like 
a  dog  from  the  hearth  I  had  played  on  when  a 
child ;  in  his  fary  he  knelt  to  curse  me,  bnt  nny 
mother  held  a  gospel  against  his  lips;  so  i  was 
saved  \  is  enrse.  The  arms  of  a  loving  Jmabaad 
were  open  for  me ;  and  until  the  Midaununtr 
fair  I  thought  my  happinass  wee  ante ;  I  work- 
ed hard  to  keep  Mark  from  it,  for  the  fiwtiena 
were  sure  to  meet  there;  he  ewote  to  me  thflt 
he  would  not  raise  a  finger.  a||rainst  my  fhther  or 
brother,  nor  let  a  drop  of  spirits  pass  his  lips. 
I  walked  with  him  a  piece  of  the  way,  and  I 
thought  all  pleasure  in  sight  left  my  eyes  when 
he  waved  the  last  wave  of  his  hat  on  the  top  ef 
the  hill.  As  I  was  taming  into  our  own  field,  a 
lark  was  rising  abere  its  nest,  singing  its  ^lory 
to  the  heaven  s  in  its  sweet  voiee,  when  a  shot 
from  the  gun  of  one  of  those  squireens  who  ave 
thick  amon^  the  leaves  as  spiders'  webe,  strnefc 
the  bird  ann  it  fell  quivering  and  bleeding  eloee 
to  where  I  knew  its  nest  was  in  the  com.  I 
opened  th^  bending  grain  to  see  if  i  ooald  find 
it  j  it  was  lying  quite  dead,  and  its  poor  male 
standing  close  by.  The  lark  is  It  timid  thinf  , 
but  she  never  minded  me,  and  my  heart  MX  se 
siek,  that  I  went  into  mv  house  ciyiitf  bittarlj. 
* '  I  could  not  rest ;  I  tnonght  in  a  tew  honn 
I  might  be  like  that  innocent  bird ;  and  taking 
my  cloak  about  me,  I  walked  on,  and  on,  nntfl 
I  came  in  sight  of  the  fkir  green.  It  was  a  wo- 
ful  sight  to  me — the  shouts  of  the  showmen,  the 
screams  of  the  sellers,  the  lowing  of  cattle  and 
bleating  ef  sbeen,  were  all  mixed  together— 
while  ue  yell  ot  the  factions,  every  now  and 
again,  drowned  evexj  thing  in  its  aomid.  I 
knew  my  own  father's  voioe,  as  he  ehouted 
'  Hurroe  for  the  Connels—down  with  the  Law- 
lers.' 1  saw  him  standing  before  Mark,  aggra- 
vating him.  My  husband's  hands  were  elenoh- 
ed,  and  he  kept  his  arms  close  by  his  side  that 
he  might  not  strike.  I  prayed  that  God  mifht 
keep  bim  in  that  mind,  and  flew  towards  theaa. 
Just  as  I  dropped  on  my  knees  by  bis  side,* he 
he  had  raised  his  arm — ^not  against  my  lktlier« 
but  against  my  brother,  who  had  drawn  the  old 
manhaek ;  ajaa  thest  tbey  itood  faee  to f 
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^ke^tW6  jtKkni^  hHAn  df  the  <iTd  fk6ti0nfl--bT^fN 
y^t6  «i^elt<«ged,  Ibr  Mtrk  limd  been  a^grrtvated 
be^nd  all  beariiir;  and  1  ^ras  tryini;  to  farce 
riiTeelf  between  raem,  when  1  saw  m}  father 
ftretehed  open  the  ^reen,  iti  the  very  hour  and' 
•et  mfrertntn  and  tin.  it  Wat  by  a  blow  fi'om 
■  Lawler — the  old' maii  never  spoke  another 
word ^aed  the  anddenneee  of  bit  death  (/br  he 
was  Rked  by  one  an  I  hated  by  the  other)  a^aek 
a  terror  fn  them  all-^lhe  stieks  (ell  to  their  sides 
-^nd  the  great  atorm  of  oaths  and  yoioes  sunk 
into  a  TBurmur  while  they  looked  on  the  dyin^ 


*Oh*  bitter,  heart  bitter,  was  my  sorrow.  1 
ahronded  roy'^ther  with  my  arms,  bat  he  didn't 
ibel  me ;  the  feeling  bad  left  his  limbs,  and  the 
Bl^t  his  eyes;  however  hard  his  words  had 
been,  the  knowledge  that  I  was  fatherless,  and 
■ry  ttiother  a  widow,  made  me  forget  them  all ! 
While  sotne  of  the  neighbors  ran  for  a  priest, 
■hd  othera  raised  the  cry,  my  brother — darker 
than  ThMd  ever  eeen  him — ^f  II  upon  his  knees, 
end  dipping  hia  hands  in  the  warm  blood  that 
poured  from  the  old  man's  woands,  h:  Id  it  up 
mlhesight  of  the  Connels.  *  Boys/  he  shout- 
ed,  «ild  hia  toice  was  like  the  howl  of  a  wild 
Miat^*  Boyai  by  this  blood  I  swear,  never  to 
ihafce  peaee  tiJ  the  hour  of  my  d^th  with  one 
oftht;  name  who  have  done  tins,  but  to  hackle' 
and  rive,  and  destroy  all  belonging  to  the  Law- 
leta.' 

'  A.Bd  th«' women  who  war  about  me  cried  out 
al  mf  brother,  and  said,  sure  his  sister  was  a 


Goiinel ;  but  he  looked  at  me  worse  than  if  I 
was  asarpent,  and  resting  his  hand—wet  as  it, 
was — unon  mv  head,  turned  iiwa^,  saying,*  $h$ 
is  marked  with  htfrfaiher^s  blood  in  the  sight  of 
the  people.' 

<  1  thought  I  should  have  died,  and  when  1 
came  to  myself  I  found  I  was  in  a  poor  woman's 
cabin,  as  eood  as  half-way  home,  with  two  or 
three  of  the  neighbors  about  me ;  and  my  hus- 
band, the  very  moral  of  a  broken  heart,  by  my 
side.  .*Avourneen  gra!'  he  said,  striving  to 
keep  down  the  workings  of  his  heart;  « Avour- 
neen  gra !  I  had  no  faan<l  in  it  at  all.  God  knows 
I  wouldn't  have  hurt  a  hair  of  his  white  nead.' 
I  knew  it  was  the  truth  he  was  telling,  yet  some- 
bow  the  words  of  my  brother  clung  about  me— 
1  was  marked  with  myfatker^s  blood. 

And  the  Connels  put  the  old  man's  corpse 
upon  a  cart,  and  laid  a  clean  white  cloth  over  it; 
and  carried  him  past  my  own  little  place— keen- 
ing over  it  and  cursing  the  hand  that  gave  him' 
his  death:  hundieds  of  the  neighbors  n^ized 
with  my  own  people,  my  widowed  mother  and 
my  dark  brother  following ;  uid  so  they  passed 
by  our  door ;  for  miles  a  long  the  road  I  could 
hear  the  loud  scream  of  the  mother  that  bore' 
me  high  above  the  voices  of  all  the  rest  Oh  f 
it  was  a  horrid  sound  and  a  horrid  sight  1 

*  His  death  was  talked  of  fkr  and  near ;  the 
magistrates  set  to  putting  down  the  fkctions,  apd 
the  priest  gave  out  from  the  altar,  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  such  commands,  that,  without  flying 
m  his  reverence's  face,  they  could  not  keep  on' 


at  the  fights  in  public;  every  innocent  diver- 
sion through  the  c  mntry  was  stopped  on  their 
account;  but  though  there  was  outward  pear.e, 
yet  day  afur  day  I  was  followed  by  the  spirit  of 
my  brothers  words;  the  world -Wt>uldn't  put  it 
out  of  his  head,  that  Mark  struck  the  mortal 
blow,  and  he  turned  bis  ear  firom  me,  and  IVom 
his  own  mother,  and  wonld  not  believe  the  tnith. 


«  Kor  as  good  as  two  years,  the  husband, 
whose  life  was  the  life-beat  of  my  worn  out 
heart,  seldom  left  the  cabin  without  thinking  he 
would  never  come  back.  I'd  wait  till  he  was  a 
few  yards  from  the  door,  and  then  steal  out  to 
Wftteh  hhn  till  he  was  out  of  siffbt.  At  plough- 
ing, or  haymaking,  or  reaping,  his  whistle  would 
cone  ever  the  little  hill  to  me,  while  i  sat  at 
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mj  whMl,  M  elear  u  a  Uaekbird'f ;  and  if  it 
stopped  but  for  a  minute^  ray  heart  wo«ld  sink 
like  death;  and  it's  to  the  door  I'd  be.  If  I 
woke  in  the  night,  I  eould  not  go  to  sleep  again 
withoat  mv  arm  across  his  shoulder -to  ieel  that 
1m  was  saw ;  and  my  first  and  last  prayer  to  the 
Almighty,  night  and  morning,  was  for  him. 

*  My  brsther  was  very  fond  of  children,  and 
though  he  had  gone  to  liye  at  the  ether  side  of 
the  parish,  I  managed  to  meet  him  one  evening 
and  place  little  Mary  before  him ;  but  his  face 
darkene  i  so  oyer  the  child,  that  1  was  afraid 
skevUgktbt  struck  with  an  evil  eye,  and,  mak- 
ing tM  sign  of  the  cross  on  her,  [  covered  her 
firom  his  sight  wi  h  my  cloak ;  after  that,  I  knew 
nothing  would  turn  his  hatred,  except  the  grace 
ef  God;  >nd  though  1  wished  that  he  rai^ht 
have  it,  whenever  1  tried  to  pray  for  it  for  him, 
My  blood  turned  cold.  I*ve  oAen  thought,'  she 
continued,  after  a  pause,  *■  what  a  blessing  it  is, 
that  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  sorrow  we've 
horn  to ;  for  if  we  had,  we  could  not  bare  life. 
I  had  UuU  knowledge ;  Mark  never  smiled  on 
me  that  I  did  not  feel  my  flesh  ereepy  lest  it 
should  be  his  last.  He'd  tell  sometimes  of  how 
things  were  mending,  hew  there  was  much  bit- 
terness going  out  of  the  country ;  and  though 
there  was  no  taik  of  temperance  then,  he  saw 
plain  enough,  that  if  men  would  keep  ftom 
w^sky  they'd  forget  to  be  angrv.  And  every 
nmute,  even  while  I  trembled  for  the  life  of  his 
body,  the  peace  and  love  that  was  in  him  mpide 
me  easy  as  to  the  life  of  his  soul.  At  last  1  per- 
suaded him  to  leave  the  country ;  a  new  hope 
eame  to  me,  strong  and  bright,  and  i  thought 
we  might  ffet  away  to  America,  and  that,  mayb'*, 
then  he  d  have  a  chance  of  Iving  all  the  days 
that  were  allotted  at  his  birth.  1  did  not  tell 
him  that,  but  having  got  his  consent,  I  worked 
night  and  day  to  get  off    it  was  all  settled ;  the 


day  filed ;  and  mom  ot  the  a^ighbon,  htmmg 
one  or  two  of  the  Lawlers,  knew  it,  and  1  knavL 
my  brother  would  not  hear  it  from  theoa ;  and 
then  my  mother  lived  with  him.  The  eveBiag 
before  the  day  was  come,  that  time  to-morrow 
we  were  to  be  on  ship- board.  «I'll  go,*  says 
my  husband, « I'll  go  to  the  priest  this  evening/ 
who  christened,  confirmed,  and  matried  bm, 
and  who  knows  all  that  was  in  ma  ftoB  tha 
time  I  was  bom;  his  blessing  will  be  a  gaard 
over  us,  and  we  11  go  together  to  his  knee.' 

*  We  went ;  and  though  the  parting  was  aad, 
it  was  sweet;  we  walked  homewards— both  onr 
hearts  full  At  last  Mark  sain,  thatonly  fi»r  asm 
he'd  never  have  thought  of  leaving  the  old  nod  ; 
but,  maybe,  it  would  be  for  the  best.  I  op  ned 
my  mind  to  him  then  tntireZy,  and  owmed  mora 


than  ever  i  hud  done  brfore ;  how  tJie  dread  of 
the  factions  had  disturbed  me  day  and  night; 
thouffh  I  did  not  tell  him  how  my  father's  hload 
had  bten  laid  on  me  by  mv  own  brother,  Bm 
laughed  at  me  -his  gay  wild  laugh^-and  said 
he  hoped  my  trouble  was  gone  like  the  wintm'a 
snow.  Haw,  this  is  a  ai iaple  thing,  and  ^et  it 
always  struck  me  as  mighty  straaga  intirely; 
we  were  walking  through  a  field,  and,  €rod  help 
me,  it  was  a  weak  woman's  faaey,  hat  I  never 
thought  any  harm  could  come  U>  bim  when  I 
was  with  him,  and  all  of  a  sudden^startcd,  may- 
be, at  his  laugh  a  lark  sprang  up  at  our  ieet; 
we  both  watched  it,  stopped  to  wateh  it,  aboot 
tliree  yards  from  the  ditch,  and  while  it  was 
yet  clear  in  sight,  a  whiz— a  flash  as  of  light- 
ning— the  sound  of  death — and  my  husband  was 
a  corpse  at  my  fi^et.' 

The  poor  woman  hung  her  apron  over  her 
fiice  to  conceal  her  agitation,  while  she  nobbed 
bitterly  >  The  spirit  of  the  factions,  she  eoa- 
tinued, « was  in  that  fatal  shrt.  Oh  that  be,  my 
blessing  and  my  pride,  should  have  been  straek 
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rof  h4ip»!  Oh*  Mark!  Mark*  long 
Moyovt  that  1  loved  m  woU,  weie  turned  into 
eioj^Biuiy  a  loaf  day  af  o ;  and  still  1  think 
when  I  ait  mi  vonr  green  graaa  grave^  I  ean  hear 
▼•or  Toioe  teUing  me  of  yoor  ItappineM ;  the 
heart  ol  the  jonngest  maid  wma  not  more  fr^e 
fiwoi  epoi  tMn  yoara,  my  own  darltag  l  And 
to  Ihtnh  that  one  of  my  cnrn  blood  should  have 
tahea  yen  from  my  aide.  Oh,  then  it  was  I  who 
Ml  the  enrse  ol  blood ! 

*  And  was  ii^was  it  ?'  we  would  have  asked, 
*  van  it  your  brother?' 

« Whisht!'  ahe  whispered,  « Whisht,  avonr* 
neee^  wbiahti  ke»in  hia  graive^  too -^though  I 
dUbiiivtform^il^kimto  Ood  Whenloame 
to  eayaelf,  the  plaoe  around ^the  very  sky  where 
the  lark  and  his  soul  had  mounted  together- 
looked  dismal,  ha  not  so  dark  as  ike  dark-faeed 
wmm  wfte  did  it .-  he  had  no  power  to  leare  the 
spot ;  he  was  fixed  there ;  somethine  he  said 
ahovt  hie  &ther  and  revenge,  Ood  help  ine ! 
ease  we  war  nursed  at  the  same  breast.    JVe  one 


knewUhutnu^  ee  I  left  him  to  €^od---l> left 
him  to  God  !  And  be  withered,  lady !  he  with 
ered  off  the  face  of  the  earth — withered,  my 
mother  told  me,  away,  away — be  was  sat  to  dsatk 
by  his  eonsdence  !  Ub,  who  would  think  a  fee* 
tion  could  end  in  such  crime  aa  that !' 

*  Ah  !  people  who  live  among  the  flowers  of 
theiarth  know  little  of  the  happiness  I  have  in 
taking  my  child,  and  sitting  beside  her  on  her 
ftttfaer's  grave  ;  and  as  month  aflher  month  goes 
by,  /  cant  but  JtA  Jm  aUthe  sootut  to  be  with 
ktm  /'  When  she  said  this,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  feel  for  her  daughter ;  the  poor  girl  cast 
such  a  pitfous  look  upon  her  mother,  and  at 
last,  unable  to  control  herself,  flung  ber  arms 
tightly  round  her  neck,  as  though  she  would 
keep  her  there  forever. 

Again  and  sgain  did  her  mother  return  hat 
caressei — ^murmuring,  *M  colleen-dhas  will 
never  be  widowed  by  faction  now ;  the  spirit  is 
all  gone,  praise  be  to  the  Lord :  and  so  I  teU 
him  when  1  sit  upon  his  grave.' 


THE  YOUNG  MEMBER'S  WIFE. 
%  Salt  of  ttft  IDag. 

BY  MRS.  EDWARD  THOMAS. 


want  of  a  h«sbaad*s  proleetion  in  the  hoar  of 

ikiiger  and  temptation.     P^v,  even  to  the  moat 

virtaous,  flattery  is  a  temptation  to  a  certain  ez« 

eac#  either  lo  wasm  or  oblige,  csd  it  be  woid^tod    tent,  lew lemale  hearts  being  totallj  insensiUa 

a  sfboMm^followisfr  tho  teadney  of  iu  dauwe,  be-    ^q  the  witchery  of  kmgwoontinoed  and  respeot- 

ful  assiduity,  however  surrounded  by  the  bul- 
warks of  ohaatity  and  deeoram. 

But  that  they  dooAenesoape  soeh  perils,  and 
triumphantly  too,  solelf  and  en'irely  by  their 
own  powers  of  resietanee  and  innate  h*gh  piia» 
eiple,  will  be  demonstrated  in  the  fiillowtng  sEm^ 
pie  and  true  story. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  minute  and  nninfei^ 


'MutMal  affection  rfqaires  to  be  preserved  by  ma- 
toal  eodeavers  to  ainu»«  and  to  meei  the  wishes  of  encli 
otbtT ;  hot  where  there  is  a  total  nftgl4»et  and  ind'ff.'r 


eiviru>  V 

ASOBTMOUS 


Perhaps  there  is  no  country  in  Europe  where 
the  young  and  beautiful  wives  of  the  aristocracy 
receives  so  little  personal  protection  from  their 
husbands  as  in  England.  This  assertion,  at 
the  first  moment,  may  appear  extravagant  and 
unfounded ;  but  these  who  have  had'the  oppor- 
tunity of  observino^,  more  narrowly  than  the 
mere  superfices  aff  ird,  the  manners  and  habits 
of  persons  in  fashionable  life,  and  the  various 
eauses  in  it  of  domestic  alien&tion,  will  be  com- 
pelled to  agree  with  me  that  it  is,  lamentably, 
only  too  true. 

For  instance^olubs,  the  turf,  shooting,  hunt- 
ing, and  the  senate,  furnish  incessant,  And,  in 
the  opinion  of  most  men,  imperative  and  legiti- 
mate reasons  ior  abandoning  their  wives  to  Uieir 
own  resuuroes  and  to  the  guardianship  of  their 
own  honor;  and  highly  indeed  does  it  redound 
to  the  credit  of  my  fair  and  fascininating  coun. 
try  women  that  so  tew,  po  yerj  few  comparative- 
ly, fkll  a  sacrifice  to  the  stupendous  security 
thus  inconsiderately,  if  not  cruelly,  placed  in 
them — there  never  having  been  yet  a  young  fe- 
male so  isolated,  with  even  only  moderate  pre- 
teasHHU  to  beauty,  who  did  not  find  herself  the 
etijeet  of  the  vieions  desigaa  of  the  libertine, 
and  who,  altlioagh  she  escaped  pure  and  unsal- 
lied  from  his  invidious  saatee,  still  painfully  ielt 
the  e^aeaiMUMM  of  her  ««ii  weaknesst  and  the 


esting  detail  respecting  the  earlier  yeara  of  my 
heroine,  which  eonld  only  prove  tedioua  to  my^ 
readers,  she  having  passed  them  precisely  lika 
every  other  happy  girl,  cradled  in  the  lap  of 
luxury,  with  hea  th,  beauty,  ta'enta,  unbounded 
spirits,  and  blindly  indulgent  parents,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  and  joHt  tour  months  afi*r  her 
union  with  the  object  of  her  first  artless  affec- 
tion, a  rich,  handsoree,  and  adoring  young  man 
of  twenty-two. 

When  Agnes  Bouverie,  after  a  short  and  un- 
interruptedly, happy  courtship,  accompanied 
Horace  W timer  to  the  alUr,  to  pl'ght  h  r  heart** 
vowB  of  eternal  love  and  fidelity  to  him,  she 
was  perleetly  delirions  with  delight  at  the  pros- 
pect of  fiilieity  thus  suddenly  presented  to  her 
view. 

Without  an  atom  of  ezperienoe  on  either  side, 
full  of  the  wild  exuberance  and  gorgeous  an* 
tieipations  of  youth,  in  the  flush  of  hope  and 
prosperity*  with  joy  and  laughter  swe'ltng  the 
sails,  the  young  couple  were  launched  on  'he 
oceaa  af  pleaswa  and  diastpatioay  to  steer  their 
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•oarge  tkrottfli  it*  4ukfBmm  ihoak  mud  quick* 
lamfr  ms  h  might  plawg  cImiim;  or  ralber  Prov* 
idenee,  to  dinct  their  frtil  bark-^fbr  there  ever 
M  a  watohfttl  One  boTeriag  OTer  the  yomng  end 
inexperieiieed,  so  long  ae  the  errors  thejr  com 
mit  pt  oeeed  from  theogfatlenneei  alone,  aadsot 
erime. 

Af  oes  had  bestdee,  the  etrongeet  fuaraiitae  a 
woman  can  poaeew  against  tli^  sedoctions  of 
iatteiT,  and  the  insin  nations  of  art,  in  the  bonnd- 
less  afection  and  admiration  she  felt  for  her  has- 
hand.  She  wanted  no  more  knowledge  of  the 
world,  no  deeper  acntenets,  to  be  proudly  eon- 
eeiousof  his  yast  snperioritjf  over  the  whole 
esowd  of  adulators  who  worshi^ned  at  the  shrine 
•f  her  saperl^ve  and  unrivalled  beaut?.  Love 
instructed  her  to  compare  hin  with  others,  and 
invari«bly  to  make  the  comparison  in  his  Ikvor. 

'  M^.n't  love  U  of  aan't  htc  a  thisg  apart, 

*Tu  woaaii'  wbole  exitteoee/ 

Kot  that  this  opinion  of  the  caustic  but  elegant 
Byron  could  tpply  to  Horace  in  the  remotest 
degree ;  for  if  Agnes  made  herafieetion  for  him 
the  sole  cause  of  her  delight  to  her  existence, 
he,  in  return,  appeared  to  live  only  for  her. 
Hourly,  indeed,  did  he  feel  his  adoration  in- 
crease for  the  devoted  trustfulness,  the  sweet 
child-like  dependeney,  of  his  young  and  lovely 
wife.  At  first,  he  did  not  deny,  even  to  hhn- 
self,  that  it  was  her  mere  personal  attractions 
that  awakened  the  passion  which  induoed  him 
to  make  her  bis  ;  but  the  amiability  of  her  dis- 
positicH^  the  rare  quahties  of  heart  hs  disoover- 
•d  in  her,  the  reliance  she  placed  in  him,  th# 
ccnfidenee  she  inspired  that  it  was  in  hie  power 
alene  to  render  her  really  happy,  rtvetted  the 
chain  of  affi)Ction  round  l|i«  heait— chains,  he 
felt^  would  and  mast  last  forever,  for  they  were 
forged  by  beauty,  and  bnlied  by  virtue.  As  day 
aAmt  day  thUs  glided  past  in  sereni^  of  mutual 
tadearment,  without  a  cloud  to  dim  love's  iris, 
or  cast  a  chill  ever  the  suaehine  of  ardent  and 
yeuthlul  leeling,  Agnes  conld  net  but  becosse 
sceptir^l  as  to  the  troth  of  the  numerous  eau- 
tioas  she  was  constantly  receiving  trom  her  eon- 
aidrrale  but  lees  happy  female  friends^not  to 
calculate  too  much  on  her  present  felicity— that 
■he  must  not  expect  Horace  always  to  be  the 
inme--tbat  it  was  inherent  in  man's  nature  to 
geek  for  change— that  inconsistency,  alas !  was 
the  grand  exception  to  perfection  in  his  sex — 
•nd  that  she  had  no  right,  beaultfnl  and  afiec- 
tienateasshe  was,  to  expeot  a  miracle  to  be 
wrought  in  her  fever,  to  destroy  a  truth  estab- 
lished almoat  since  the  creation.  A  constant 
husband  f-^the  idea  was  truly  preposterous,  and 
the  sooner  ske  banished  it  from  her  bosom,  the 
kilter  for  her  r^cnce  of  mind,  there  behig  none 


*-J 


U  d«  not  elcpect  a  immele  to  be  wrought  in 
my  fever,'  she  would  mentally  exdaim,  aAer 
med  lating  profoundly  on  the  subject  ever  pre- 
•ent  to  her  imagination,  and  to  which  these  re- 
BMMTks  of  her  meie  experienced  friends  added  a 
MMuful  and  lively  interest,  the  continuance  of 
her  httshaod'c affection,  •hut I  :oaniiot  peteeiv* 
» ihado w  of  change  in  him.  Dees  not  his'Uye 
iiilewmf  evei^morewnt  with  thwsnaiegteMe 


'•irp: 


of  fend  approval'  lunolhisi 

sincere^  and  his  perling  hase  nn  i 

were  at  the  first  hour  ef  c 

did  his  voice  poesees  a  deeper,  a  < 

sisoflendemeesthannow?  when  did  his 

own  love,  as  he  nlwaye  called 

happy  union,  thriU  ay  rout  with  ftesiir  hlw 

than  the  last  time  hemtcied  Hf    listt  wright 

he  changeable  natnmlly,  no   donbt;    hni  my 

Horace  will  and  muat  ever  he  the  sane.    TcS| 

yes,  i  am  sure  he  must    Then  why  tcnnsat 

myself  with  gronndlees  feaw,  and  unfbnu^i 

aaticipatioos  of  evil  f ' 

Peer  Agnes!  She  waslastatthaieeH'-delnd- 
ingage  when  the  chrfaalas,  engendered  in  the 
heart,  from  her  verv  heinj|,  hniels  its  trumps 
rent  envelope,  ana  the  imprisoned  hutleriy 
Hope,  expands  its  hroad-  hewntafnl  winge  over  it, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  more  tetrihie  end 
chilling  realises  of  lifew  Then  it  ir  that  ths> 
eye  is  radiant  with  soul^bem  hriUiaaey,  the 
oheek  warm  with  the  deepest  hhmh  of  vitaliiyv 
the  step  bounding  and  elastic,  and  woman  ap- 
pears the  bright  animated  personification  of  glad, 
joyous,  troaiful  expectation—only,  alas!  to  be 
crushed,  to  he  bowed,  to  be  annihilated,  by  the 
ponderous  arm  of  dissf pointment,  that  awful 
machine,  that  pulverises ai  it  were  to  dust  every 
sanguine  anticipation  of  youth,  to  be  scattered 
abroad  by  the  tempestneus  blasts  of  experimee. 

About  this  tame,  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the 
representation  of  his  native  town,  the  liberal 
member  having  died  of  a  sudden  attack  of  apo- 
plexy, from  over-exerting  himself  at  a  public 
meeting  respecting  the  repeal  of  the  com-lawa, 
the  subject  of  all  his  political  labors  and  deeires, 
and  fo/  the  obtaining  of  wluch  he  really  did 
consider  life  a  cheap  saorifiee ;  and  as  Horuee's 
political  opinions  were  precisely  the  same  on 
that  head,  hia  frif>nds  urged  him  to  offi»r  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  it.  Young,  rich,  eloquent, 
and  highly  popular  as  he  was,  h  w  could  he  do 
better  .*  they  observed.  How,  indtcd !  particu- 
larly as  he  was  literally  without  a  pursuit,  and 
brgan  to  feel  the  want  of  some  active  and  ab- 
sorbing cccupat  on.  He  therefore  stood,  and 
had  the  gratification  of  being  returned  by  a 
most  tfi II m|ibant majority,  always aprond  erain 
a  man's  life 

At  first  Agnes  was  charmed  with  his  success, 
and  warm  and  heartfelt  were  her  congratula- 
tions on  the  occasion.  Horace  being  in  partia- 
raent,8he  thought,  would  oblige  them  necessa- 
rily to  reside  more  in  London  too—h«r  darJinp 
London,  with  its  opera,  its  theatres,  its  *  SMit- 
nees  musicaUs^'  its  ev^'uing  concerts,  and  its 
Almacn's-in  fact,  with  its  thousand  delight- 
ful sources  of  amusement  ancl  pleiauic,  with 
which  the  lovely  daughters  of  fashion  are  never 
saiished,  but  still  feel  an  unappeasable  craving 
after  them,  even  when  the  day  of  enjoyment 
seems  to  have  flown  for  ever** 
'  k%  ifiaerease  of  appetkegie#  with  what  It  fed  on.' 
There  was  so  much  actual  business,  hewevw, 
to  be  transacted  after  hie  return,  that  the  first 
month  of  the^  being  in  town  paMed  away  with- 
out u1foMn9  Agues  an  epiMrtuittty  of  vititi 
oM  uf  the  ahcpw  1 
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tdhfhn  hoibtnd ;  and,  intatUble  a<i  she  wms 
iBtlMpaMiiof  plemavre,  her  Ibnd  pbilotophjr 
toogbtiier  tiMt  4t  wo«ld  defeat  he  own  ebjeet  to 
ie^  It  withoai  him ;  eo  that,  in  ikot,  the  lived, 
nd  im  the  ▼err  height  of  the  seaton  too,  even 
BMe  ittirrd  man  when  in  the  country,  beini; 
MBtiaiially  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  attached 
ftitadt  and  relativee,  all  etadions  to  promote 
htr  liapfiiD«88. 

Tbeo  anleM  ahe  could  contrive  to  dine  when 
efM7  other  faahionahle  woman  was  aippinnrher 
ehoeolate,  there  was  not  the  alightett  chance  of 
ber  partaking  of  that  h*therto  prolonged  meal 
with  her  helored  Horace ;  for,  '  attend  the 
HottM  he  mnat ; — there  were  auch  important 
DMMiet  joat  now  in  agitation,  ao  much  at 
itake,  that  a  man  who  really  wished  the  good  ef 
kis  aaoBtr^  mu»t  oonaent  to  waive  all  minor 
•ofisidarationa  of  personal  comfort  and  convent- 
eiae  to  be  at  hit  poet,  the  least  display  of  ap. 
pithy  or  supinenens  being  taken  immediate  ad- 
fiotageofby  the  opposKion  party,  who  were 
only  too  much  on  the  alert  already.'  Acpiea, 
tktrefiMe,  submitted,  unmurmuringly  to  this  in- 
Mfation  of  domestic  comfort  for  the  sake  of 
f&tmHsm,  making  her  moderate  dinner  at  any 
loar,  however  primirively  early,  that  suited  hia 
imii|ementa,  Ibr  the  feast  of  Apieius  would 
Bol  have  afforded  a  banquet  to  her  unshared  by 
kef  husband.  lBdeed>  such  was  tlie  lively  and 
uxieas  interest  she  took  in  all  that  concerned 
kiai,  that  for  several  weeks  she  sat  up  until  his 
retora,  let  the  debate  have  been  ever  ao  pro- 
tnetsd,  to  participate  in  hia  success,  or  to  soothe 
tke  irritability  and  chagrin  of  his  diaappeint- 

BMBt. 

Bat  such  Icngand  aolitary  vigils  began  toun- 
dermiiie  her  constitution  and  prey  upon  her 
■pints,  particularly  when,  with  the  tact  of  a 
tensitive,  delicate-minded  woman,  she  discov- 
tred  that  the  sacrifice  was  not  duly  appre- 
cit  ad  by  the  idolized  being  for  whom  it  was 
iloae  made — then,  indeed, 

'▲  ekaaffe  eama  o'er  the  spirit  of  her  dream.' 

Horace  was  altered '  He  had  become  cold, 
indifferent,  and  petulant— fatigued,  harassed, 
tad  imqaently  smarting  under  the  infliction  of 
martified  vanitv,  oecaaioned  by  the  bitter  sar- 
•UBis  of  hia  talented  opponents,  when  he  re- 
turned to  her,  alter  hoars  of  patient  watchings, 
ao  inula  of  grat  tnde  repaid  the  welcome  almost 
wept  upon  lus  bosom,  no  kind  word  of  encour- 

yBmenteheored  her  on  in  her  self-imposed  tank 
lofe^ndduty,  but  perhaps  a  chilling  reproof, 
fo  being  ao  Urttome  as  to  wait  up  for  nim,  was 
•U  the  return  ahe  received  for  her  unbounded 
ttdaazions  tenderness.  Ah  \  h  requires  miieh 
Mtera  and  bitter  achooling  to  aonvinoe  the  lond 
living  heart  of  woman  that  any  thing  it  has 
doaeforthe  objeet  of  its  dearest  aflfeettons  is  a 
■erifiee ;  but  when  once  it  is  taught  the  iearfkl 
l>non,  it  retains  it  with  a  tenacity  ftUal  to  eve- 
ry boor  of  its  aAer  happineaa.  Then  doea  every 
•etof  aelf  abnegation,  every  act  of  humiliation, 
«i«fy  act  of  privation,  ao  willingly,  ao  unoon- 
•eiooily  endured,  rise  up  reproachtully  to  up- 
Wud  it  with  the  btibdnesa  of  ita  partaaHty-^r 


there  is  nothing  so  proudly  just  to  itaelf  as  neff- 
leoted  affection  \  and  this  Agnes  felt  in  its  full- 
est force,  when,  even  in  tlra  morning,  Horace 
could  not  find  time  ta  inquire  into  the  oauaes  of 
her  declining  health  or  dejected  spirits,  every 
moment  being  eagerly  devoted  to  the  examining 
haW  the  newspapers  reported  his  speeches,  to 
writing  to  his  constituents,  to  reading  petitions, 
to  replying  to  solicitations  of  patronage,  ^and,  of 
cottrie,  promising  it,*; — for  where  isthedashiug 
coraet  who  has  not  been  assured  that  his  dream 
of  *a  company'  is  about  to  prove  no  fiction.' — 
the  daring  midshipman,  whose  shoulder  has  not 
ached,  er  rather  throbbed,  with  pride,  under  the 
weight  of  the  glittering  epaulette? — or  the 
starvin||f  author  wh*,  while  he  drew  out  his 
last  solitary  shilling  for  that  loaf  of  bread  wMch 
was  to  prolong  yet  a  little  space  the  ezifltence  of 
creaturea  entwined  around  his  very  aoul,has  not 
felt  his  purse  heavy  with  the  gold  promised  for 
his  next  work  by  the  new  and  popular  M.  P.  .^ 
In  fact,  buaineaa  multiplied  ao  upon  hia  hands, 
that  he  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  attend  to 
the  leas  important  wishes  and  pleiaures  of  hia 
wifr,  *'  If  you  are  so  dull  at  home,  mvlove,'  he 
wookl  firequently  observe,  in  reply  to  her  tender 
remonstrances, '  you  really  muat  try  and  find 
amunemeat  for  youraelf  by  visiting  more  cett- 
erally.  You  have  plenty  of  firienda  who  wiB  be 
delighted  to  show  you  every  atteation,  and  it  ii 
not  t*  be  expected  that,  now  I  am  in  parliament, 
1  aan  find  tiara  to  dandle  about  to  all  the  balla 
and  route  you  ma^  deaore  to  go  tO|  Agnea.  Look 
at  other  men's  wives  !  How  do  they  act  f  Why, 
reaaonably,  to  be  aure,  by  goin^  where  they  like 
without  their  huabands,  and  enjoying  tfaemselvea 
toe^' 

But  it  waa  in  vain  that  Horace  Wilmer  adopt- 
ed th'ia  worldly-minded  line  of  arffunient — the 
gentle,  the  auaoeptible  Agaea'^eould  not  become 
a  convert  to  it.  6be  eould  derive  no  eonaohitioK 
firom  the  certainty  that  other  women  were  able 
to  endure  the  aoguiah  and  humiliation  of  being 
deapiaed  and  negleeted  by  those  who  had  awom 
before  Ood  to  love  and  ofaeriah  them ;  ahe  only 
wondered  that  their  bearta  did  not  break,  aa  ahe 
fi»lt  here  assuredly  must,  at  thia  dieadftil  blow 
to  all  ita  deareat  hopea. 

'  Alas !  the  love  of  woman !  it  is  known 
To  be  a  lovely  and  a  feaHol  Ibipg  j 

For  all  of  theini  apoe  that  die  is  thrown, 
And  if  'us  lest,  life  has  ao  siore  to  briag 

To  them  bui  moekeiies  of  ihe  past  alobe.' 
It  waa  with  Horace  aa  with  meat  other  young 
men  of  desultory  habita  and  nnatable  prinoiplee, 
that  the  laat  novelty  beeomea  the  favorite  hobby, 
to  the  partial,  if  not  total,  exoluaioB  of  the  pre- 
ceding  idol  erected  by  fondneaa  or  whrai  in  th^ 
boaom.  Thua  Agnea  waa  forced  to  yield  aev- 
ereigaty  to  ambiuoii,  and  love  to  be  deeuaed  in 
favor  of  patriotiam.  But  if  any  one  had  hinted 
to  him  that  hia  oratorical  vanity  and  pride  of 
place  were  breaking  hia  wife'a  heart,  by  monop- 
olising all  hia  thoughta,  or  expoaing  her  to  the 
insidious  arts  of  these  noxious  leptiles  (the  Uses 
libertiaes)  ever  found  crawling  in  the  wake  of 
beauty  and  innoeenee,  intent  to  agfmvafla  tie 
gangrene  of  blighted  affeoiiona,and  te  reap  tiM 
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fVuiUoftbe  mortiBed  and  reyengeiul  feelingf 
they  know  9o  well  how  to  aw&ken  in  the  breast 
•fa  slighted  woman,  he  would  have  lifWd  up 
his  hands  «^ith  unaffected  astoni8hinent,mar7elU 
ing  how  so  dann^erous  and  mischieyous  a  luna- 
tic cnuld  be  suffered  to  go  at  large— so  blind  are 
the  generality  of  men  to  the  most  palpable  facts 
when  the  mind  is  preoccupied  by  any  darling 
passion. 

One  of  those  dazzling  fire-flies  of  seduction 
was  forever  emitting  its  meteoric  brilliancy  in 
the  darkened  path  of  the  neglected  and  sorrow- 
ing Agnes,  marking  with  the  most  intense  and 
1'ealous  anxiety  every  change  that  occurred  in 
ler  domestic  happiness,  penetrating  her  every 
thought,  and  reading  the  pain  and  anguish  of 
farr  lacerated  heart;  and  this  was  the  Honorable 
Ernest  Caversham,  the  favorite  school  compan- 
ion of  Horace,  his  inseparable  manhood  friend ! 
'Afriesd: 

Treason  is  there  in  its  moat  horrid  shape, 

Where  trast  is  gr^amt !' 

Handsome,  accomplished,  and  unprinoipled,  he 
only  employed  the  gifls  so  lavishly  bestowed  by 
nature  on  him  to  entrap  the  artless  and  unsus- 
pecting, and  never,  never  had  the  numerous  vic- 
tims ot  his  perfidy  awakened  ene  pang  of  re- 
morse, one  compunctious  feelinjT,  in  his  indurate 
and  callous  bosom,  for  all  the  ruin  and  misery 
entailed  on  them. 

Instantly  enamoured  of  the  extreme  beauty 
and  simplicity  of  Agnes,  he  determined  to  use 
every  effort  to  supplant  the  idolized  Horaee  in 
her  affections.  His  long  experience  and  deep 
study  of  the  female  character  taught  him  that  to 
anotteed  in  such  an  object  would  be  a  tedious 
work  of  time ;  but,  alas !  his  fatal  success  in 
two  many  similar  cases  forbad  him  to  despair  in 
this  instance. 

*•  They  aie  wonderfully  attached  to  each  other, 
certainly,*  he  would  exclaim  mentally,  after 
musing  en  the  display  of  reciprocal  tenderness 
they  neither  of  them  considered  it  necessary  to 
restrain  before  so  intimate  and  sinctire  a  friend, 
<  but  it  cannot  last  forever ;  lovely  as  she  is, 
time  must  produce  satiety,  that  curse  of  married 
lile,  or  the  dormant  seeds  of  ambition  will  quick- 
en into  being,  to  rouse  her  husband  from  his  en- 
trancement,  and  then,  Ernest,  she  is  yours !' 

Too  truly  did  the  first  part  of  his  accursed 
preiictton  come  to  pass  in  the  estrangement  of 
Ilorace — for  the  rest,  nous  verrons. 

Being  a  friend  her  husband  so  highly  esteem- 
ed, and  being  also  perfectly  unconscious  of  the 
impression  she  had  made  on  him,  and  the  secret 
Tiews  he  entertained  respecting  her,  Agnes 
treated  Ernest  with  the  most  unreserved  fainili- 
nrity,  receiyinff  him  kindly  whenever  he  called, 
and  found  a  relief,  when  at  last  thrown  so  much 
apon  herself.  In  his  lively  and  amusing  conver- 
sation firom  the  lassitude  and  ennui  of  her  ewn 
•adder  thoughts. 

This  he  soon  discovered,  and  on  this  he  regu- 
lated his  future  conduct.  Her  love  for  h«r  hus- 
band was  yet  too  ardent  and  acute  for  him  to 
dare  to  hazard  a  word  of  sympathy,  or  even,  in- 
deed, allow  her  to  perceive  that  he  was  aware 
•f  the  cause  of  her  extreme  dejeotion.    No,  no; 


he  knew  that,  like  atiaid  bird,  she  would  tah« 
instant  alarm  at  it,  escape  ere  she  was  properly 
entangled  in  the  snare.  She  waa  not  lo  be  li^hiU 
ly  won  over  from  affection,  dntj,  virtue,  uad 
religion,  but  must  be  led  on  imperoeptibly  stnp 
by  step,  like  the  feeble  infant,  whe  graduaJly 
loses  the  fear  of  danger  from  the  tender  encour- 
agements of  its  nurse,  and  boldly  at  last  takes 
the  road  to  freedom  and  liberty  pointed  out 
to  it. 

Thus,  by  degress,  he  induced  her  to  place  un- 
limited confidence  in  him — to  tell  her  troubles 
— to  weep  over  her  disappointments— to  complain 
of  the  coldness  and  indifierence  of  her  husband, 
(the  first  sure  mark  of  triumph  to  the  practiced 
seducer)  to  consider  him,  in  fact,  in  the  relation- 
ship of  a  brother,  (a  name  he  was  forever  be- 
stowing upon  himself,)  and  what  brother  so 
fond,  so  tender,  so  respectful,  so  full  of  delicate 
attentions,  as  Ernest  Caversham  ?  O  what  a 
consolation  he  waa  to  her  in  her  anguish  and 
despair !  The  time  was  now  no  longer  irkaome; 
she  scarcely  felt  the  want  of  Horace's  society; 
as  she  had  not  the  opportunity  of  talking  to  him, 
she  could  freely  indulge  in  the  next  thing  dear- 
est to  her  heart,  talking  of  him.  And  to  what  a 
listener!  how  patient,  now  sympathizing!  how 
intuitively  did  he  enter  into  her  every  feeling  of 
wretchedness  !  how  did  the  tear  of  compassion 
swell  into  his  fine  dark  eye— how  d  d  his  lofty 
intellectual  forehead  contract  with  pain  and  an- 
ger— how  did  his  deep  sonorous  voice  become 
tremulous  with  emotion,  as  he  tenderly  yet  wa^ 
rily  endeavored  to  convince  her  that  she  was  the 
most  beautiful,  the  most  neglected,  ana  the  most 
wronged  of  women,  and  that  his  heart  bled  for 
her !  and  how,  too,  did  his  hand  tremble,  when 
in  the  excess  of  his  commiseration  he  suddenly 
seized  hers,  and  pressed  it  to  his  heart  with  a 
warmth  of  friendship  that  spoke  his  disinterest- 
ed sincerity 

Then,  again,  how  severely  did  he  reprove 
himself  tor  his  indiscreet  zeal,  when  he  perceiv- 
ed that  his  covert  insinuation  of  her  husband's 
un  worthiness  to  possess  such  »  treasure,  and  that 
if  he  had  been  so  blessed  as  to  have  called  her 
his — 

'  If  Heaven  had  made  him  such  asoiher  world, 
or  one  entire  and  perfeet  chrysoliie, 
Ue*d  not  have  sold  it  lor  her/ 

brought  the  vivid  blush  of  indignation  to  her 
cheek,  and  the  eloquent  vindication  to  her  lipfbr 
her  still  adored  Horace — hew  did  he  implore  her 
pardon  and  forgiveness  for  his  rashness,  and 
how  boundless  his  almost  schoolboy  transport 
when  he  obtained  them !  Nothing,  indeed, 
could  exceed  the  self  congratulation  of  Agnes, 
in  thus  so  providentially  having  found  nneh  a 
friend,  adviser,  and  consoler  in  her  affliction,  nnd 
how  much  she  thought  had  Ernest  Cavenham 
been  misrepresented  by  those  who  described 
him  to  her  as  heartless,  profligate  and  lioentions; 
he,  who  was  the  invarial  le  advocate  of  viftoe 
—he,  who  protested  that  he  entertained  the  most 
utter  detestation  and  abhorrence  for  the  man 
who  would  basely  take  advantage  of  a  woman's 
sorrows  to  betray  her  to  crime,  ruin,  and  n- 
morse ;  snoh  were  the  godlika  •entimenti  bis 
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Hi*  tiniktk«4,  iQoh  were  the  godlike  sentittieiitf 
mtt  he«it  fervently  am*!  tincerelj  responded  to ; 
Agoee  could  nut,  howcver,  help  bein^  Btroek 
•ottetimee,  with  all  her  inexperience,  at  tna 
«oiuitatic]r  of  hts  demotion  to  her.  Had  he  no 
«lher  lyieads  who  had  a  claim  upon  his  time  >  no 
other  punuita  oi  interesU  to  attend  to?  Hew 
oould  one  so  courted  and  admired  (for,  notwith- 
■tandiog  his  notonout  libertinism,  his  rank  was 
a  paaaport  even  into  the  most  decorons  of  fash- 
ionahle  society,)  be  content  to  sacrifice  days, 
weeks,  and  months,  to  soothe  the  pains,  the 
•wnaia  of  a  miserable  married  woman  ?  OAec, 
when  elie  charged  him  with  neglecting  others 
fi>r  her  sake,  he  would  assure  hi  r  that  there 
was  Bene  in  whom  he  took  such  an  interest — 
none  who  could  afford  him  half  the  pleasure  he 
derived  firom  her  confidence,  afid  being  permit- 
ted to  atone  by  friendship  for  the  injuries  she 
sostained  from  love. 

This  close  and  unreserved  intercourse  insen- 
sibly endeared  Brnest  to  the  heart  of  Agnes, 
and  rendered  him  essential  to  her  happiness  (for 
woman's  love  is,  alter  all,  only  the  deepest  sense 
of  gratitade,  at  discovering  that  she  is  the  obj<fet 
of  nadivided  regard  and  sBection  in  the  bosom 
of  another.)  His  sympathy,  his  adulation,  his 
dangerous,  gentle,  and  undeyiating  solicitude 
in  her  welfare,  were  the  subjeci  of  her  medita- 
tioos  by  day,  and  her  dreams  by  night,  and 
Ibreed  many  an  un pleasing  comparison  on  her 
mind,  when  contrasted  with  Horace's  still  con- 
tinned  inditierence  and  inattention. 

finest  knew  his  triumph.  He  knew  that  his 
witcheries  had  wrought  the  ^enchantment  he  in- 
tended— he  knew  that  his  lovely  unsusp^'cting 
victim  was  actually  within  the  magic  circle  of 
the  s  rcerer,  spell- bound  and  incapable  of  resis- 
tance ;  bat  he  did  not  wish  to  precipitate  his 
enjoyment — he  was  reso  ved  to  luxuriate  over 
the  baoquet  in  imagination,  like  a  true  epicure- 
an, aware  that  the  swet-test  flavor  of  the  most 
luscions  fruit  is  destroyed  when  once  tasted. 

As  the  r'cess  approached,  however,  he  re- 
fleeted  thit  Horace  wou'd  be  less  preoccupied, 
and  Cunsequently  have  more  leisure  to  devote 
to  his  wife,  and,  |  erhaps,  regain  that  affection 
site  was  still  totally  unconscious  was  lost  to  htm, 
imputing  all  she  lelt  for  Ernest  to  ftiendship 
alone. 

Now,  then,  was  the  moment  to  strike  the  de- 
cisive blow — now  was  the  time  to  renp  the  rich 
harvest  of  his  long  practised  hypocrisy  and  de- 
ceit, and  Ernest  did  not  liso  trie  oppoitunity. 
Dressing  Ins  fice  in  unwon'ed  sadn  s«,  be  c fil- 
ed upon  Aj^ne;  earlier  thnn  even  his  uccus^om- 
ed  early  haur.  8 fie  was  mstantl/  struck  with 
his  ristble  detection  ;  of  course  to  question  him 
on  its  cause,  to  offer  sympathy,  to  recent  the 
mystery  in  which  he  concealed  his  griefs  from 
her,  was  nalural — was  what  he  expected — was 
what  he  desired— was  what  he  hoped  for.  Af- 
ter listeninif  to  her  reproaches  for  his  unkind 
and  cruelly-prolonged  silence — af\er  being  taxed 
With  ingratitude — afler  hearing  her  declare,  with 
tears  in  her  ejes^  that  she  was  confident  he  had 
BO  sincere  regard  for  her,  ani  that  her  frieud- 
ihip,  like  her  love,  was  flung  back  on  her  own 


sorrowing  heart,  to  wither  there  too,  with  all 
the  other  flowers  fostered  into  bloom  by  a  lalse 
and  flattering  hope ; — as  if  suddenly  struck 
with  dismay  at  this  last  accusation — as  if  eager 
to  vindicate  himself  from  it  at  any  sacrifice, 
he,  with  an  apparently  violent  effort  to  master 
his  own  feelings,  and  to  spare  hers  as  much  as 
possible,  assured  her,  with  a  passionate  flood  of 
tears,  *  that  nothing  bat  her  reproaches  should 
have  wrung  his  secret  from  him,  that  he  would 
forever  have  imposed  silence  on  his  regrets,  and 
that  she  should  never  have  known  that  it  was 
the  loss  of  that  very  frienship  she  accused  him 
ot  not  feeling,  that  was  forever  indelibly  im- 
pressed upon  his  heart,  to  form  alike  the  charm- 
and  torture  of  every  hour  ef  his  future  blighted 
existence— that,  in  fact,  the  idea  of  parting  with 
her  forever,  had  alene  betrayed  him  into  that 
display  of  extreme  anguish,  of  *«'hich  he  had  un^ 
intentionally  made  her  a  witness.  '  I  thought,' 
he  exelairaed,  with  increasing  vehemence,  *  that 
1  had  schooled  my  heart  to  furbearance,  to  forti- 
tude, to  patienc^^but  your  tears — vonr  pity — 
your  fatal  misconception  of  mj  silence,  have 
quite  unmanned  me.  I  blush  for  my  weakness! 
can  you  forgive  it?*  Here  he  threw  himself  in 
a  paroxysm  ol  despair  into  an  aim  chair,  burying 
his  fkce  in  his  hands,  through  tlie  fingers  of 
which  Agnes  beheld  the  tears  of  anguish  fast 
oozing. 

«  But  why  nned  we  part,  Ernest.^*  exclaimed 
Agnes,  in  a  Voice  of  the  tenderest  commisera- 
tion. *  Do  yeu  suppose  1  should  not  teel  the 
loss  of  your  society  as  much  as  you  would  mine  ? 
O  more,  infinitely  more ;  fer  if  you  forsake  me, 
who  wi  1  then  pity,  console,  or  befriend  the 
miserable  and  forlorn  Agnes  ?  We  must  not 
pait,  we  must  not,  indeed  ;  1  could  never  sur- 
vive the  separation  from  you!* 

*  My  own  sweet  adored  Agnes,  my  only  friend, 
my  sole  consolation  in  this  world,  1  take  the 
Almighty  to  witness  how  foreign  all  idea  of 
separation  was  to  me.  But  it  must  be  so  for 
your  own  yeace  of  mind,  for  your  respectability 
for  your  reputation;  the  world  insists  on  it,  and 
the  world  must  be  obeyed.  Yes,  dear,  dear, 
idolized  Mrs.  W timer,  we  must  part  now,  and 
for  ever.  Some  busy  demon,  envious  ol  our 
happiness,  has  miscoHStrued  oitr  innocentfiieod- 
ship  into  love,  branding  me  as  a  seducer  to  your 
husband,  and  oh !  horror,  horror,  horror !  you, 
Agn<  8,  you,  as  .i  willing  participator  in  my 
crime :  and  he  is  frantic  at  bis  supposed  dishon- 
or! But  read,  read,  and  judge  fo^  yourself,*  he 
continued,  forcing  a  letter  into  her  almost  par- 
alysed hands,  the  first  line  of  which  convinced 
her  that  it  was  indeed  written  by  Horace.  1 1  was 
as  follows : 

*  What  name  does  that  roan  deserve,  who  un- 
der the  specious  semblance  of  frien  ship,  steals 
into  the  unguarded  bosom  of  an  unsuspectng 
woman,  to  rob  it  of  its  dearest  possession,  chas- 
tity }  Why,  villain,  infamous,  drceitful  villain 
—and  such  is  the  one  1  now  bestow  on  Ernest 
Caversham!  As  for  the  m  sg aided  and  unfor 
tuna*e  v  o*im  of  your  guilty  and  evaceicent 
passion,  I  leave  her  to  the  b  tterness  of  that  re- 
morse, which  will  infallibly  rear  its  serpent- 
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OTOBted  head  in  her  bearU  to  stiag  it  to  despair 
for  the  wrong  she  has  inflicted  on  mine.  Tell 
her  that  no  protestations  of  innocence  will  con- 
viAce  me — that  no  tears  will  melt  me — that  no 
repentance  will  influence  me.  I  have  lost  all 
confidence  in  her ;  it  is  for  ever  stifled  in  my 
bosom ;  and  that  even  in  the  |;raye  I  shall  retain 
a  consciousness  of  her  atrocity.  AH  I  ask  of 
you  is  to  remove  her,  and  every  relic  of  her, 
from  the  abode  she  has  so  polluted,  that  her  re- 
membrance may  never  more  meet  the  eye,  nor 
her  name  the  ear,  of  the  miserable  outraged 
Horace. 

*Oh!  was  there  ever  sorrow  like  unto  my 
sorrow  ?*  exclaimed  the  agonised  girl,  clasping 
her  hands,  and  shedding  a  torrent  of  tears.— 
*  To  be  tJioaght  guilty  by  my  husband— to  be 
thought  an  adulteress  by  the  world— dreadful, 
most  dreadful !  Would  that  (  could  die  this 
moment!  I  must,  I  will  write  to  him.  He  will 
believe  me-^he  will  forsive  me — he  must  love 
me  again.  My  own  Horace  cannot,  cannot 
credit  such  gross  criminality  in  his  Agnes!' 

Ernest  waited  patiently  until  the  first  ebul- 
lition of  irrief  had  exhausted  itself;  then  taking 
her  passive  band,  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  sueh  ab- 
ject resignation  as  thrilled  to  her  inmost  soul, 
*■  Do,  dear  Agnes,  write  to  your  husband  instant- 
ly ;  let  me  be  the  sacrifice ;  I  can  but  die  -  too, 
too  happy  if  by  so  doing  1  can  restore  yen  to 
fbltsity  again.  But  do  not  flat'er  ysurself  with 
such  a  delusion  ;  the  seeds  of  jealousy,  once 
sown  in  such  a  heart  as  his,  are  never,  never 
eradieated — you  must,  therefore,  prepare  your- 
selt  for  his  hourly  uphraidings  — his  d'^strust^ 
his  indifference — his  hatred ;  c$ii  you  submit 
only  to  be  an  object  of  the  coldest  pity  and  tol- 
efation,  in  that  heart  where  you  were  lately 
worshipped,  idolized,  and  even  vensrated,  Ag- 
nes^ No, no,  no,  you  cannot!  you  would  ex- 
pire with  angu'sh  !' 

'  O  what  is  to  be  done  ?  where  can  1  fly  from 
mnk  a  fate  P  O,  mercy,  mercy,  the  thought  al- 
most destroys  me  !* 

^  Where  can  you  fly  f  exclaimed  Ernest, 
catching  her  arms,  and  straining  her  to  h  s 
heart  with  a  snffucating  violence.  '  Where,  but 
with  your  slave — the  man  who  has  long  made 
you  the  only  idol  of  his  soul !  O  Agnes  1  1 
thought  it  merely  fViendship,  but  it  is  love- 
boundless,  ecstatic,  intoxicating  love  I  feel  for 
Jfjm^  beautiful,  angelic,  adored  woman.  Tou 
must,  yooeliall  be  mine—  happy, bspp^  Ernest !' 

*  Vours  !'  she  absolutely  screamed,  disengag- 
ing herself  from  his  encircling  srms;  'you  do 
love  me,  then  ?  You  are  the  villain  Horace 
takes  you  to  be  ^  you  are  the  serpent  tkat  is  te 
sting  me  with  remorse?'  thpn  flinging  herself 
wildly  on  her  knees,  she  exclaimed  frantrely, 
*  O  God,  pardon  rne  for  trusting  tha'  man  I  Gk>, 
go  V  she  continued,  seeing  him  still  hesitate  to 
leave  her,  *  Go !  your  very  presence  fills  me 
with  shame  and  horror— shanu*  at  ray  own  cre- 
dulity, and  horror  that  there  is  such  a  monster 
on  the  earth.  O  how  I  thuik  thee,  Heaven, 
for  this  escape!  Go,  go,  wretch  that<you  are 
or  my  menials  shall  force  yon  to  obedience.  I 
will  remain  here  till  Horace  returas— I  will  fling 


myseli  at  his  feet^l  will  lbru«  bina  to  bnlieft 
my  innocence,  or  die  at  them,  blesaiag  bim  still 
with  my  latest  breath.' 

*  O  it  is  no  use  preparing  Ibr  a  fMene,  « be  ob- 
served, smiling  sarcastieally,  *  you  need  not 
hope  to  establish  your  innoeeree  by  vilifyiaf 
me— your  husband  will  not  credit  year  aastf' 
tions ;  he  places  loo  muah  reliaaoe  in  my  faeiMt 
for  you  le  succeed  with  him  there,  madam.' 

*  Keliance  in  your  honor,'  she  exclaioied,  with 
the  bitterest  contempt ;  *  no^-be  plaeedrelianse 
in  my  honor ;  Le  entrusted  bia  own  to  the  eas- 
tody  of  his  wife,  and  he  shall  not  be  deceived  in 
his  confidence.  Do  not  imagine,'  she  eontinn* 
ed,  with  an  imposing  dignity  of  tone  and  man- 
ner, *  that  I  am  going  to  mjure  his  feelinee,  er 
mv  own  reputation,  by  giving  greater  pnUicitjr 
to  your  audacity.  No,  1  have  too  stnoert  a  ie» 
gard  even  for  his  pride,  and  hold  you  in  too 
sovereign  detestation,  to  allow  even  a  word  of 
this  scene  to  transpire.  Besides,  the  woman 
who  cannot  protect  herself  against  the  desigas 
of  insidious  villany— would  infallibly  All  into 
the  snare,  if  surrounded  by  the  bulwark  of  the 
united  universe.  She  must  defend  herself  from 
them,  and  can,  if  she  really  possesses  any  gen- 
uine priocipies  of  virtue.  If  I  cannot  convinon 
him  of  tlie  utter  falsehood  of  that  letter— if  he 
is  sttll  resolved  to  buiish  me  firom  hia  heme  and 
heart—' 

*  O,  as  for  that  letter,'  interrupted  Emeet, 
*  your  husband  knows  nothing  about  it,  nor  is 
he  jealous  of  our  intimacy.  If  the  truth  must 
be  told,  I  wrote  it  myself.  The  eonfemion  is 
humiliating,  I  grant ;  but  you  have  misled  me, 
Agnes,  cruelly  misled  me.  I  thoushtyoa  lov- 
eume,  and  it  was  to  overcome  any  latent  aoni- 
ples  of  virtue  you  miffht  have,  that  I  practised 
what  I  considered  in  Teve  only  '  a  pious  fraud,' 

*  Tou  wrote  that  letter— you  thought  1  loved 
you  !'  cried  the  delighted  girl,  almost  extend- 
ing her  arms  to  him,  *  O,  if  1  ever  felt  inclined 
to  do  so,  it  is  at  this  moment— it  is  now,  in 
hearing  yen  pronounce  the  blessed  words,  that 
my  husband  does  not,  never  did  suspect  my  in- 
nocence. Go !  I  pardon  and  forgive  yon  for 
the  torture  you  have  inflicted  on  me.  I  owe 
you  much  for  the  lesson  you  have  taueht  me. — 
Tou  are  my  first,  and  last  male  confident,  rest 
aidured,  and  but  for  precipitate  villany,  I  might 
have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  imprudence  of  mak- 
ing such  a  one.  It  will  be  a  warning  to  me  for 
ever  ;  may  it  have  a  salutary  efiect  on  your  own 
callous  and  reprobate  hvart,  Mr.  Caversham.' 

Thus  she  parted  for  ever  with  her  unique 
friend— her  paragon  of  perfection— the  man  she 
fancied  necessary  to  her  happiness ;  how  did 
she  shudder  at  her  escape,  when  she  discovered 
that  he  was  in  the  remotest  degree  essential  to 
it— that  he  had  seduced  her  imagination  at  the 
expense  of  her  judgment,  and  that  her  heart 
was  quite  untouched ! 

The  recesfl  brought  Horace — his  time,  and 
his  aflectieus,  back  te  her,  in  all  the  freshness 
of  his  early  love,  and  be  was  both  surprised  and 
delighted  to  find  that  his  beioved  Agnes  was 
more  devoted  than  ever— more  anticipatory  of 
his  wishes,  more  thoughtful  for  his  happiness ; 
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and  all  wifh  that  sabdaed  tenderness  of  manner, 
which  rendered  her  even  moie  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting— woman  never  appearing  so  truly 
irresistible  as  when  under  the  government  of  a 
shrinking  and  bashful  timidity.  Horace  imag- 
ined it  was  owing  to  time  and  experience  having 
matured  her  judgment  and  chastened  her  heart, 
bat  it  arose  from  a  holy  gratitude  to  the  Almigh- 
ty, for  having  extended  the  helping  hand  to  res- 
cae  her  irom  the  fascinatjen  of  vice. 

The  fashionable  jonrnals  shortly  announced 
the  departure  of  the  Honorable  £mest  Caver- 
pham  for  the  continent.  Horace  imputed  it 
■elely  to  his  bei»g  involved,  snd  was  hurt  and 
•ffended  that  he  had  not  the  assistance  and 
sympathy  of  his  friendship  in  his  pecuniary  em- 
Mrraasments.  Agnes  was  conscious  that  he  had 


another  reason  for  quitting  England,  which  sh€ 
kept  an  inviolable  secret,  rejoicing  that  he  had 
had  suffieient  delicacy  to  avoid  her  presence  af- 
ter his  base  and  unmanly  conduct.  Still  she 
could  not  help  feeling  some  degree  of  astonish- 
ment at  the  pliability  of  bis  affections,  when  she 
learnt  that  he  was  accompanied  in  his  self-im- 
posed exile  by  a  lovely  but  most  notorious  figur- 
ante of  the  Opera.  Happily  for  her  innocence, 
she  did  not  know  that  it  was  ever  thus  with 
the  sons  of  infamy. 

'  Bat  virtue,  as  it  never  will  be  mov'd, 
Tho'igh  lewduets  eoHit  it  in  a  sbape  of  heaven, 
So  lasi,  tbouEfa  to  a  radiaat  angel  linked, 
^N'A\  sate  itself  in  a  celestial  bed, 
And  prey  on  garbage/ 


FORTY-ONE  TONS  OF  INDIGO; 
(!Dr,  tl)e  (Sartfitl  X^tdtx. 

BT  EDWARD   HOWARD, 

Aathor  of '  Batlm  the   Beder»>  *  Tba  Old  Commodon,'  '  Jack  Adioia,'lke. 


Let  US  begin  with  a  maxim.  Though  such  a 
commencement  may  a  little  startle  the  mere 
amusement'seeker,  we  must  disregard  his  very 
natural  fear  of  being  instructed  for  the  sake  of 
the  imposing  air  that  it  gives  to  the  article. — 
*  In  matters  of  business,  if  you  can  help  it,  as 
fiur  as  possible  never  commit  yourself  by  speak- 
ing first,  and  en  no  aceonnt  commit  yourself  by 
^leaking  hastily/ 

We  have  propounded  our  aphorism,  and  we 
BOW  proceed  to  prove  its  value  by  the  narrative 
of  a  fact,  which,  should  it  read  a  little  like  a 
tale,  we  shall  not  be  sorry  for,  but  merely  plume 
ourselves  opon  ihe  a^active  manner  in  which 
we  have  related  it.  It  is  not  our  fault  if  we  be 
naturally  eloquent  But  this  will  not  make  us 
Tain,  Ibr  we  have  much  greater  sins  than  elo- 
quence to  answer  for. 

Men  with  linen  aprons  before  them  have  some- 
times v^ry  ofeditable  feelings,  and  a  coatont  at 
tbe  elbows  may  oHen  be  buttoned  over  a  gener- 
ous breast.  1 1  may  be  even  suspected  that  maid- 
ens with  serge  gowns  on  their  backs  may  have 
their  suseeptibilities,  though  I  know  these  lat- 
ter have  been  shamefully  monopolized  by  yenng 
ladies  who  are  votaries  to  the  excitements  of 
elegant  fiction. 

If  the  above  propositions  can  be  tolerated  by 
the  reader,  let  him  read  on,  and  know  that  the 
hero  of  t bis  little  moral  sketch  was  .a  douce  and 
canny  Scot,  making  up,  by  their  great  variety, 
for  the  limited  extent  of  his  dealing*.  He  was 
a  chapman  in  a  piomisceus  line.  In  fact — why 
should  we  attempt  to  disguise  the  truth  ?— be 
kept  what  in  Jjondon  would  be  called  a  chand- 
ler's shop.  He  condescended,  merely  for  the 
convenience  of  bis  immediate  neighbors,  to  sell 
candles  as  low  as  a  iarthing  apiece — indeed  he 
would,  for  the  nonce,  f  uruish  light  so  attenuat- 
ed thatynu  might  furnish  two  for  a  farthing,  and 
yet  he  had  small  beer  in  his  emporium  more  at- 


tenuated  still.  He  also  sold  dying  materiaU^ 
among  wbish  I  might  have  chuNied  his  small 
ale,  and  he  had  coculus  indicus  to  set  off  against 
a  halfpenny's  worth  of  salt,  barilla  against  two 
sheets  of  Parliament  cake  for  a  baubee,  and  in- 
digo by  the  pound  against  snuff  by  the  half 
ounce. 

Indeed,  our  trustworthy  friend,  Donald 
M*Grie,  had  no  small  pride  in  his  shop;  and 
the  street  in  which  he  lived  in  the  gude  auld 
town  of  Aberdeen,  had  just  as  much  pride  in 
Donald.  Really  Donald  was  a  safe  chiel  -,  hff 
kept  his  accounts  accurately,  both  with  God  and 
man,  for  he  was  as  punctual  at  kirk  as  in  his 
payments,  and,  as  he  allowed  no  long  scores 
with  his  neighbors,  he  took  care  never  to  rnn 
largely  in  debt  by  crimes  oi  omission,  whieh 
must  be  some  day  settled  before  t  tribunal  so 
awful. 

Ha\  ing  thus  sufficiently  described  Donald's 
circnmstanees,  we  must  now  proceed  to  narrate 
the  first  grand  step  that  he  made  towards  ac- 
quiring ti^  splendid  fortune  that  he  so  well  de- 
served, and  lived  so  long  to  enjoy. 

He  was  out  of  indigo ;  that  is  to  say,  all  the 
indigo  t'lat  he  lately  bad,  had  gone  out  from  hie 
warehouse  by  driblets.  Thereupon  he  writes  a 
letter  to  the  house  in  .London,  a  drysaltcr's  in 
the  most  extensive  line  ef  business,  ordering 
*  forty-one  fen«  weight  of  indigo,*  staling,  at 
tne  same  time,  that  if  there  was  not  a  vessel, 
they  must  ^  get  otu'  Such  were  he  exact 
words  be  used. 

Now,  at  the  time  this  occurred,  communica- 
tion between  Aberdeen  and  London  was  rare, 
and,  at  ihrthest,  four  times  m  the  year  was  the 
mtmost  extent  that  Donald  M*Orie  and  his  whole- 
sale dealers  addressed  each  other.  These  latter 
were  very  much  surprised  at  the  extent  of  the 
order,  and  the  reader  will  not  wonder  at  it  when 
he  is  informed  that  they  never  Qould  suppose 
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for  a  mometit  thst  a  vessel  could  be  ordered  on 
purpose  to  carr/  fort/-one  pounds  of  indigro ;  so, 
after  much  scruiinj  of  the  very  hieroglyphical 
marks  of  M'Grie,  all  the  heads  of  the  firm  took 
it  firmly  into  their  said  heads  that  their  corres- 
pondent had  fairly  written  forty -one  tons. 

They  knew  but  very  little  of  the  man,  and  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  his  business ;  all,  how- 
ever, that  they  did  know  was  mostsatis&ctory ; 
they  had  done  business  with  him  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  and  had,  during  all  that  time^ 
been  extremely  well  pleased  with  tbt  punctuali- 
ty of  his  payments,  added  to  which,  they  had 
heard  that  he  was  wealthy.  Upon  all  these 
grounds,  they,  without  hesitation,  executed  the 
order ;  but,  as  they  had  not  anything  like  ihe 
quantity  on  hand,  they  were  tnemselves  forced 
to  become  purchasers,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  com- 
mission. Having  •ollected  the  quantity  that 
they  supposed  that  Donald  h^d  specified,  they 
shipped  it  for  Aberdeen,  sending  with  H  an  in- 
voice, and  also  a  bill  of  Isding  by  ptj«t. 

When  M'Grie  received  this  preeions  bill  of 
lading  his  astenisament  was  at  once  ludierojs 
and  stupendous.  At  length,  in  order  to  give 
himself  a  little  mental  relief,  he  determined  to 
set  it  down  as  a  hoax,  for,  said  he,  *  what  on 
earth  can  the  p  'ople  of  Lindon  mean  by  send- 
ing me  forty-one  tons  of  indigo  ?*  It  was  more 
than  sufficient,  with  the  then  consumption,  to 
supply  Aberdeen  for  a  ffude  Scotch  generation 
—twenty -one  ^  ears.  However,  his  prudence 
still  prevailed  over  every  other  operation  of  his 
mind. 

Like  a  cann>  Scot,  he  kept  his  perplexity  to 
himself,  for  nothmg  was  farther  from  his 
thoughts  than  to  run  hither  and  thither  with  his 
mouth  open,  and  the  letter  in  his  hand,  in  order 
to  tell  his  tale  of  wonder,  and  excite  the  stupid 
exclamations  of  his  neighbors.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  stoical  conduct,  he  could  not  so  far 
command  his  deportment,  but  that  those  about 
him  remarked  a  definite,  though  a  mysterious, 
ehange  in  his  whole  man.  He  was  nearly  si- 
lent; but  the  activity  of  his  feet  made  up  for  the 
idleness  of  his  tongue.      He   was  fidgetty,  re- 

featedly  leaving  his  shop  without  any  conceiva- 
le  reason,  and  then  returning  to  it  hastily  on 
the  same  rational  grounds.  For  once  in  his  life, 
his  neighbors  thought  that  wily  DoiAld  did  net 
very  well  know  wnat  he  was  about. 

In  the  midst  of  this  agitation,  time  and  tide, 
which  wait  for  no  man,  brought  the  vessel  that 
bore  the  indigo  to  Aberdeen.  It  would  seem 
that,  in  order  to  quicken  Donald's  appreliensinn, 
she  had  an  extraordinary  quick  passage.  Ne 
sooner  was  she  moored,  than  the  captain  hasten- 
ed to  fiail  the  merehant  to  whom  this  large  and 
valuable  cargo  was  consigned.  Having  gone 
previously  o  the  very  first  merchants,  he  by 
nice  gradations,  at  length  arrived  at  the  little 
shop  of  the  actual  consignee,  honest  Donald 
M'Grie.  Indeed,  the  skipper  was  as  much  as- 
tonished at  the  minuteness  of  the  warehouse  as 
M  Grie  had  been  at  the  magnitude  of  his  cargo, 
for  that  warehouse,  had  it  contained  nothing 
'  else,  would  not  have  held  the  one-fifth  part  of 
his  coBsignment. 


After  the  few  first  introductory  ientenee^ 
that  made  each  aware  of  what  was  iheir  mutual 
business,  the  captain  became  convinced  that  all 
was  rii^ht  from  the  quiet  conduct  of  Donald,  who 
betrayed  neither  emotion  nor  surprise,  though 
at  the  same  time  his  rtrj  heart  was  melting  with- 
in him,  as  melts  an  exposed  rushlight  on  a  sun- 
shinv  summer's  day. 

<  And  sae,  sir,  ye '11  be  sure  ye  hae  brought  tht 
tottle  of  the  forty-one  tons.  A  hogeons  quanti- 
ty, eh,  sir !  And  did  ve  ever  ken  any  one  mon 
hae  sae  mickle  before  r 

*  Never,  Mr.  M*Gtie,  never.  Why,  sir,  do 
yon  know  that  the  difficulty  of  getting  all  the 
indigo  together  had  an  effect  on  the  market.  It 
was  fully  three  (arthiuKS  the  pound  dearer  ea 
'Change  the  very  day  I  lefl  London.' 

« O,  ay— purely .  It  was — was  it  ?  Now  1*11 
just  put  ye  ane  case— not  that  it  is  o'  the  slight- 
est consequen«re,  but  merely  to  satisfy  mv  con- 
jecture— supposing,  mon,  ye  bad  all  this  indigo, 
what  would  ye  just  do  wi'  it  ?* 

*  Why,'  said  the  skipper,  *  I  should  not  have 
•bought  it  unless  I  wanted  it ;  and  if  1  had  want- 
ed it,  I  should  have  known  what  to  do  with  it. 
That  is,  Mr.  M'Grie,  precisely  your  case.* 

*  Ah  weel,  my  mon,  but  you're  an  unco  cax»- 
nie  chiel.  Do  ye  na  ken  whether  tis  preeioni 
majesty,  may  God  bless  him,  aint  gauu  to  make 
the  volunteer  laddies  wear  blue  regimentals — 
blue  is  a  pure  standing  color>' 

<  Why,  1  don't  know,  but  some  report  of  that 
sort  may  be  stirring ;  for  what  with  your  large 
demand,  and  other  matters,  indigo  is  certainly 
getting  up.  Bat  my  time  is  precious  Here's 
yourb  11  of  lading,  so  just  sign  mv  papers—ah, 
all  right— when  and  where  shall  I  discharge  the 
cargo  ?' 

*  Don't  fash  yourself,  there's  nae  hurry.  IH 
just  speak  to  two  or  three*  of  my  worshipfu*  cor- 
respondents, and  let  yon  know  on  the  morrow, 
or  aiblins  the  next  day  after.  1  may  hae  to  send 
to  Edinboro*  anent  the  matter.' 

*  Ah,  yes,  1  understand,  a  joint  consignraeni. 
It  won't  prove  a  bad  speculation,  I'm  thinking. 
Morning,  morning,  Mr.  M'Grie.' 

So  away  trudged  the  skipper,  leaving  the 
owner  of  much  indigo  in  a  state  of  doleful  per- 
plexity, such  as  ought  not.  to  befal  any  honest 
man.  All  that  night  he  kept  exclaiming,  *•  Gude 
Lord,  gude  Lord,  what  shall  1  do  with  all  this 
ind'igo^f  Na,  na,  Donald  will  not  commit  him- 
self   But  it's  a  mickle  heap. 

Very  early  wan  Donald  abroad  the  next  morn- 
ing, inquiring  of  every  body  all  the  possible 
nses  to  which  indigo  could  be  put.  He  got  bat 
very  little  satisfaction  on  this  point.  He  began 
himself  to  look  dark  blue.  He  had  almost  re- 
solved upon  a  journey  to  London,  awful  as  it 
appeared  to  him,  to  have  this  mistake  explained, 
bt;t  be  still  reso  ved  to  wait  a  little,  and  to  do 
nethingin  a  hurry. 

The  next  thing  that  happened  to  Donald,  with 
his  forty -one  tons  of  dye,  was  his  sad  reflect- 
ions when  an  old  woman  came  and  bought  of 
him  one  farthing's  worth  of  stone  b^ue. 
*Had  ve  na  better  try  indigo,my  gude  frien'.'  says 
Donald  to  the  old  washerwoman  quite  pawkiij. 
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*  And  what  thiak  ye,  gade  mon  M'Grie,  I'll 
be  doin^  with  indigo  in  the  suds  ?  Oot  awa, 
mon;  but  yer  gaffinff  a  puir  old  body.*  So  oft 
the  old  lady  trudi{ea  with  a  damaged  temper. 

*  Had  1  but  sold  a  farthiag's  worth  o*  this  dom- 
med  indigo,  'twould  have  been  a  beginning. — 
Had  the  auld  washer  bodies  hae  taken  to  it!  and 
every  little  helps. 

About  this  time,  as  the  skipper  who  had  just 
brought  the  indigo  was  just  passing  the  princi- 
pal inn  of  Aberdeen,  he  observed  a  post-chaise 
and  four,  with  the  horses  all  foam,  stop  with  a 
most  imposing  jerk  at  the  door,  and  the  manag- 
ing and  confidential  clerk  of  the  firm  of  Hub- 
bens,  Hobbins,  and  Robins,  the  eminent  drysalt- 
era.  The  clerk  almost  flew  into  the  arms  of  the 
skipper,  and  with  breathless  Vagerness  asked 
him  if  he  had  delivered  the  indigo  to  Donald 
M'Grie? 

'  No.  It  is  still  in  the  vessel,  but  he  has  the 
manifest  and  the  bill  of  sale.' 

*Then  the  property  is  now  vested  in  him  ?' 

*  As  securely  as  the  hair  upon  your  own  head 
is  your  own  property.  He  seems  cautious,  even 
for  a  Scotchman.' 

'  la  he  in  a  large  line  of  business?' 

I  can't  really  say  that.  We  should  call  his 
place  of  trade  nothing  better  than  a  chandler's 
shop  in  London.  But  they  man  \ae  thin  s  in 
anether  guess  way  here.' 

<  What  can  he  possibly  want  with  this  dini  -q? 
He  has  actually  drained  the  markjt,  aod  we 
have  just  received  advices  thai  all  the  crops  of 
indivo  have  ftjled  in  the  West  Indies.  There 
is  also  a  large  demand  for  it  from  government, 
and  it  is  now  actually  woYth  its  weight  in  gold.' 

*You  don't  «ay  so.  Why,  he  was  saying 
something  like  it.  No  doubt  but  that  some 
West  Indiaman  has  made  the  run  by  herself, 
and  reached  this  place  without  waiting  for  a 
convoy,  and  brought  the  news  of  the  failure  of 
the  crops.  Besides,  he  talked  largely  about  his 
corre-pondents.' 

*  And  I  am  losing  all  this  precious  time  ! — 
Where  *oes  he  live  ?  I  know  nothing  about  the 
place.' 

'  1  will  go  with  you,  if  yon  choose.  1  should 
like  to  see  how  the  douce  Scoft  manages  it.' 

'  No,  good  captain.  Just  show  me  the  door. 
If  I  prosper,  you  will  just  have  to  take  the  stuff* 
back  to  London.* 

*  So  I  thought.  But  mind  your  bearings  and 
distance  with  M'Crrie.  He  is  an  over-cautious 
tradesman.* 

It  had  been  a  dull  morning  with  Donald.  He 
had  sold  a  little  snuff  and  a  IHtle  sand,  a  little 
cheese,  and  a  half-score  of  ballads  for  a  half- 
penny, but  not  a  particle  of  indigo,  and  no  more 
stone  or  powdered  blue.  He  was  nev^r  known 
to  give  such  short  weight.  He  had  wrangled 
awfully  with  his  few  customers,  and  was,  alto- 
gether, in  a  misty  humor. 

*  I  would  just  gie  twa  pounds  Scotch  to  get  out 
of  this  scrape,  and  some  old  siller  over;  and  as 
he  thus  exclaimed  aloud,  he  struck  the  pound 
of  bnttpr  that  he  was  makiog  up  with  his  wooden 
paddles  a  blow  so  spiteful,  tnat  it  resounded  like 
the  report  of  a  pistol. 


At  this  moment  the  clerk  entered.  He  paus- 
ed for  a  space  just  within  the  threshold,  scorn- 
fully surveyed  the  shop  and  its  contents,  look- 
ed with  an  air  that  was  not  far  short  of  con- 
tempt on  its  proprietor,  and  immediately  settled 
in  his  mind  his  plan  of  action.  He  was  some- 
thing of  the  petit  maitre,  so  he  placed  his  white 
cambric  handkerchief  before  hi^note  and  mouth, 
and  then  jerking  it  away,  ezclaimec,  *  Faugh  V 
taking  from  his  waistcoat  pocket  a  smelling- 
bottle*  wliich  like  Shakspeare's  popinjay, 

'  £v«r  and  anon  be  gave  to  his  note, 
And  took  't  away  again.' 

Bat  it  was  Donald  who, 

'  Beinff  wagry  when  it  next  came  there, 
Took  it  u  saaff.' 

<  What  would  ye  please  to  bay,  honest  man  >* 
sad  Donald, pettishly. 

*  Buy,  my  good  fellow,  buy .'  Does  any  one 
ever  buy  anything  here .'  Tou  will  pardon  me, 
but  the  stench  is  intolerable.' 

*•  Ye  fause  young  callant !  Here  be  naethin^ 
but  wholesome  smells,  such  as  sic  puir  thread- 
paper  bodies  as  your  ainself  might  frow  sleek 
upon.  An  ye  no  like  the  odour,  healthfa'  as  it 
be,  twist  round  yer  ugly  snout,  and  there  lies 
the  doorway.    So  tramp,  ye  ne'er-do-weel.' 

*  Fardon  me.  1  am  sure,  sir,  that  1  did  not 
come  to  quarrel  wi'h  you,  bat  merely  to  rectify 
a  mistake.  I  believe  I  am  speaking  to  Mr. 
M'Grie— Mr.  Dx>nald  M'Grie  ?' 

*  Ye  don't  lee  7mm>,'  said  Donald  very  moodily. 

*  I  wish  to  release  y  ou  from  a  great  deal  of 
uneasiness,  in  making  right  this  little  mistake 
of  yours.* 

*  And  pray  where  may  ye  be  come  firom  .'* 

( London^  Mr  M'Grie,  the  centre  of  the  arts, 
the  seat  of  sovereignty,  the  emporium  of  the 
world—but  that  is  nothing  here  nor  there — I 
eome  from  London,  Mr.  M  Grie.' 

*  And  how  might  ye  a*  made  this  long  jour- 
ney ?    Aiblins  by  the  show  waggon  ?* 

*  It  is  you  that  are  slow,  my  good  sir,*  said 
the  clerk,  flovrishing  his  handkerchief  tatefnlly. 
<  Chaise  and  four — spanked  along— astonished 
iVe  nattves—ioever  lost  a  moment,  I  assure  you.' 

*  Yo'U  be  making  a  long  stay,  nae  doubt,  in 
bonny  Aberdeen  ?' 

*  Not  a  moment  afler  I've  rectified  this  littl^ 
mistake.    Southward  ho  \    That's  the  word  !' 

*  So,'  thought  Donald,  *  this  spruce  young 
chap  is  eome,  I'm  sure,  alvoat  the  indige.  I'U 
save  my  two  punds  Scots  and  the  odd  siller. — 
He  Jid  not  travel  post  for  nothing.  I  shall  be 
olear  of  my  bargain  free.  But  let  us  not  be  in 
a  hurry.' 

*  Ye  are  come  to  Aberdeen  about  the  indigo, 
doubtless.''  said  Donald,  after  a  pause,  and 
very  deliberately. 

*  Yes.  My  principals  feel  sure  that  yc  a  have 
made  a  trifling  mistake  in  the  amount  of  yoor 
order;  BO,  to  relieve  your  anxiety,  they  have 
sen%  me  down  to  you,  to  say  that  they  are'  wil- 
I'mg  to  take  the  indigo  back,  and  release  you  from 
your  bargain,  provided  that  you  will  pay  the 
expense  of  the  freight — and  a  very  generous 
ofier  it  isy  I  can  tell  you.* 
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'  I  tm  rare  that  I  am  over  obliged  to  the  gude 
gentleman  But  pray,  air,  who  may  ye  be  yer 
ainself?  A  modest  voung  man,  nae  (loabt,  b«t 
humble — ^yer  prefretnent  ■  all  to  come.  One 
would  ju0t  like  to  knew  whom  one  is  treating 
wi'— «ome  junior  clerk,  or,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
wirehousemen  ?— surely  ye  no  be  ane  of  the 
portexs?' 

Very  indignadt  indeed  was  the  fop  at  these 
degrading  conjectures.  ^  With  much  hauteur  he 
ejKsiaiAed,  <  I  must  acquaint  you  that  I  am  the 
con  idential  principal  and  managing  director  of 
the  firm's  vast  mercantile  operations ;  that  I  am 
a  near  relation  of  Mr.  Hubbens,  the  head  of  the 
firm  ;  and  that  I  have  full  power  and  authority 
to  do  just  what  1  please  in  this,  as  in  every  oth- 
er transaction.  My  name,  sir,  is  Daniel  Hub- 
bens, at  jour  service.  What  do  you  say  to  my 
efifer' 

<  I  should  like  to  glanee  at  your  authority— 
no  oflfence.' 

Mr.  Daniel  Hubbens  was  offended,  however; 
but,  finding  the  Seotcliman  firm,  he  was  obliged 
te  give  him  the  necessary  vouchers  that  he  was 
empowered  to  treat  with  him  for  a  re -sale  of  the 
merchandize.  The  exammatiou  of  this  docu- 
ment still  further  opened  the  mental  eyes  of 
M'Grie  to  the  value  of  his  late  purchase,  and 
he  consequently  became  more  dogged  and  con- 
sequential. 

Mr.  Hubbens,  perceiving  the  turn  that  affairs 
were  likelj  to  take,  and  that  he  had  a  dif^cult 
task  to  perfonn,  at  once  altered  the  loftiness  of 
his  manner,  and  said, 

*■  Well,  well,  my  dear  sir,  the  fact  is,  you  have 
long  bought  from  us.  1  wish  now  te  see  if  we, 
•ur  yerj  respectable  firm,  cannot  purchase  from 
you.  So  come  down  to  my  inn,  and  we'll  talk 
the  matter  over  a  bottle  of  the  best  you  ean 
eallfor.' 

'  Ou,  there's  nae  accasion ;  just  say  |'  here.' 

*  No,  no,  my  dear  sir ;  come  with  me  yop 
must.  Im  very  tired,  and  the  best  supper  0)>>t 
Aberdeen  can  produce  is  providing  for  us  two.' 

*  8ae  ye  are  grepared  for  me.  I  understand. 
Te  would  na  hae  ta'en  all  this  troublous  wark 
ier  little.    I'll  awa  with  you,  my  man. 

And  away  they  both  went ;  m  the  short  jour- 
ney to  the  inn  Donald  cogitating  on  the  utmost 
th^  he  should  ask  ior  the  re-sale  of  the  indigo, 
end  the  managing  clerk  endeavoring  to  divert 
hi«  ^honghts  irom  the  value  of  the  goods  in  his 
possession. 

The  supper  and  its  accessaries  were  the  best 
that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  Donald  to  share  ;  but 
he  was  prudent,  and  the  clerk  gained  no  advan- 
tage throng  the  means  of  his  lavish  expendi- 
ture of  choice  wines,  so,  after  many  flourishes, 
and  much  circumlocution,  he  whs  forced  to  put 
the  plain  question  to  his  guest,  *•  What  will  you 
take  to  pass  your  cargo  back  to  our  firm?' 

<  Troth,  Mr.  Hubbens,  Fm  at  a  loss  a  bit. 
Phat  win  ye  gie,  truly .?' 

<  Why,  Mr.  M'Grie,  the  fti  t  is,  we  have  re- 
ceived a  very  unexpected  order  for  the  article, 
and  our  people  have  empowered  me  to  come  to 
Aberdeen  and  offer  you  a  thousand  pounds  to 
return  the  cargo  just  as  you  got  it.    There  is  a 


glorious  chance  for  yon !  A  thousand  pounds ! 
Don't  you  feel  yourself  in  heaven  ?* 

*  No,  no ;  Vm  better  advised  than  that  comes 
to.  I  diana  bov  the  mickle  lot  but  upon  sound 
calculations.  I  have  friens,  sir,  friens  who  have 
the  first  intelligence.' 

It  is  as  1  suspected,  thought  the  clerk ;  be 
has  had  the  first  news  of  the  general  failure  of 
the  crops. 

*  I'll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  M'Grie — it  ts  a 
bold  step,  but  I'll  take  it  upon  myself  to  double 
the  offer.  Two  thousand,  sir,  two  thousand ! 
Hey!' 

<  Indeed  no,  my  man,  I  can  make  mair  e't 
than  that.' 

*•  Well,  1  mustJetyou  keep  it,'  said  the  young- 
ster, with  an  air  of  well-afiected  interfer  nee. 

*■  Weel,  weel,  young  sir,  here's  to  yer  verra 
gude  health,  end  pleasant  journey  baok  again.' 

« Thank  you,  sir.  May  the  indige  prosper 
wi*h  you !' 

They  drank  two  glasses  of  wine  each  in  sil- 
ence. The  mortification  of  Hubbens  eould  not 
be  concealed,  whilst  M'Grie's  visage  represent- 
ed content  carved  out  in  atone. 

After  a  considerable  pause,  the  clerk  lost  hi« 
temper  entirely— nil^atience  had  long  gone  be- 
fore it — ^and  he  resumed  the  attack  upon  the 
imperturbable  Donald.  At  length  the  would  be 
purchaser,  ilot  at  all  liking  the  prospect  and  the 
shame  of  an  uniuccessful  journey  oack  to  bis 
principals,  in  a  fit  of  desperation  pulled  out  his 
private  instructions,  and  said,  <  Here,  read  that, 
obstinate  man  of  iron  that  you  are.  Just  so  far 
am  I  permitted  to  go,  and  no  further.' 

M'Grie  read  very  deliberately  that  his  host 
was  empowered  to  efler  him  the  freight  both 
ways,  and  four  thousand  po  .nds. 

*'  It  is  driving  me  hard,'  sa-id  Donald ;  <  but  as 
you  are  an  uncoamiable  young  man,  and  not  to 
fash  you  with  your  employers,  gude  men,  i'U 
just  consent.  And  to  show  ye  that  I  can  be  lib- 
eral too,  why,  when  ye  hae  settled  the  reckon- 
ing, I'll  stand  a  pint  o'  Glenlivet  atween  the 
twa  of  us.' 

After  this,  the  transaction  was  immediately 
wound  up,  and  the  money  paid  down. 

DottaM  M'Grie  took  accession  of  fortune  cool- 
ly and  temperately.  He  reflected  that  men  make 
a  thousand  unlucky  for  one  lucky  mistake,  and 
that  cargoes  of  indigo  don't  always  quapruple 
themselves  in  price  when  brought  by  misadven- 
ture. Reflecting  upon  all  this,  he  resolved  at 
this,  the  proper  season,  to  retire  from  business. 
So  he  made  over  his  stock  in  trade  and  bis 
house  to  his  nephew — */or  «  cottoideration,*  of 

course — and  bought  the  lands  of  C G— , 

which  said  estate  is,  at  this  moment,  worth  fire 
times  the  money  paid  for  it. 

We  have  made  out  our  case,  and  that  by  the 
means  of  no  fiction-  It  well  exemplifies  our 
moral,  *  In  matters  of  moment,  never  speak  first, 
and  never  speak  hastily.'  In  the  lives  of  the 
most  unfortunate  among  us,  many  lucky  oppor- 
tuni'  ies  occur.  It  is  neither  the  learned  nor  the 
clever  who  know  beet  how  to  seize  them,  and  te 
turn  them  to  the  most  advantage.  This  faculty 
belongs  to  the  prudent.    Had  Donald  M'Grie 
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tpokei  Brat,  and  tpoken  tke  irith  of  his  heart,  toBgne  until  it  was  the  proper  time  to  apeak, 
he  would  hive  said,  *  Pray  take  fifty  pounds,  and  thus  realised  a  handsome  independeHoe  for 
tad  release  me  from  ray  bargaia.'    He  held  his    himself  aad  for  his  ohildrea. 


GEORGE  ST.  GEORGE  JULIAN, 

€l)c  JJrhicf 

Bt  henrV  cockton. 

i^ART  XVI.— CHAPTER  XXVI.  him  for  money?    For  your  insolence,  I'll  not 

iicH   MR.   CAVKSD18H   18   CRU JELLY   ILL-  Stand  the  ghost  of  R  SIX peuco  ! — not  the  smallest 

u 8 RD .  fractional  fraction  of  a^copper  ! * 

While  the  curate,  after  dtnnerv  was  explain-  *  ^ou  had  better  give  them  something,'  ob- 


inf ,  with  a  vRriety  of  Rmusing  illustrRtions,  first, 
the  ^nezampled  tightness  with  which  he  had 
fully  made  op  bis  mind  to  hold  Tynte  th|  very 
oezttime  he  caught  him  ;  secondly,  the  ezces- 
live  leyerity  and  point  with  which  be  intended 
to  retort'  upon  Sir  Richard  in  the  event  of  his 
agaia  wishing  to  know  i£  he  had  any  desire  to 
pick  a  pocket;  and  contending  with  logical 
aBtrtnesB  and  efifect  that  while  the  former  was 


served  George,  aside.  *■  They  have  the  power  to 
annoy  yen  while  you  are  here.' 

,  Not  a  bit  of  it,  Mr.  Julian.  ^  Do  you  think 
[*d  soffer  myself  to  be  annoyed  "by  such  scum? 
The  best  way  is  to  treat  them  with  contempt. 
I've  always  found  throughout  lift,  air,  that  the 
more  you  fear  men,  the  more  theyil  endeavor 
to  make  you  fear  them.  You  have  my  answer  t' 
he  added  aloud.    *  Had  your  conduct  been  cor- 


net rafficteotly  religious,  the  latter  wrs  a  most    rect^  I'd  have  stood  something  handsome ;  but 


Qoplessaat  christian,  George  was  sudden Iv 
trotued  ftt>m  a  reverie  by  a  loud  laugh  which 
bantfrom  the  prisoners  in  the  yard,  and  which 
vu  iodoced  by  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Caven- 
^iih,  who  strutted  in  with  a  superbly  pompous 
tir,  and  looked  upon  all  whom  he  thereby  amus- 
ed with  an  expression  of  the  most  supreme  Mk»rn. 
He  at  the  time  had  no  knowledge  CMf  George  be- 
ine  JB  tke  prison ;  be  knew  of  course  that  his 
ntme  h^  biecn  included  in  the  indictment)  but 
hid  been  led  to  believe  that  he  had  left  town  to 
tToid  being  taken  into  custody ;  it  was  tkere- 
foie  with  the  roost  lively  feelings  of  satisfaction 
that  he  recognised  George,  who  at  once  ap- 
proached bim,  by  his  side. 
*Ah!-^What!— Mr.  Julian!*   he  exclaimed, 

*  My  dear  friend,  I  am  happy  to  see  you :  1  am 
indeed  very,  very  happy  to  see  you.' 

*  What  here?'  cried  George. 

*  You  are  a  man  of  the  world  (  it  may  sound 
itr|oge,  it  does  sound  strange,  I  know  it ;  but 

Joa  wouldn't  believe  me  were  1  to  say  I  am  not 
■ppy  to  see  you  now,  would  you  ?  Selfish 
perhaps,  but  as  natural  as  nature  for  a  man^to 
meet  with  feelings  of  pleasure  a  kindred  spirit 
in  a  place  like  this.  Besides,  knowing  yo^r 
Client,  I  feel  more  secure  ? — I  don't  care  so  much 
tbout  it!-But  whats  to  be  done?' 

*  Beg  pardon,'  said  ene  of  the  prisoners  who 
vith  mock  humility  at  this  moment  approached 
him.  »  Beg  pardon,  sir — Garnish,  sir  ?— Regu- 
^  thing,  sir  .'«»Garnish  ?' 

*  What  do  you  mean,  fellow  ?  demanded  Mr. 
Caveodtsb. 

*  ft  appears,'  said  George,  *  to  be  usual  in 
Ibefe  plac«>B  for  every  new  comer  to  treat  these 
whom  be  finds.' 

*0h!  that's  it!'    rejoined  Mr.   Cavendish. — 

*  And  have  you  the  bare-faced  audacity,'  he  ad- 
ded, tarntnflr  to  the  man  with  a  I'Kik  of  indigna- 
tion,—and  he  really  was  very  indignant  indeed 
"- *  have  you,  I  ask,  the  unblushing  brasen  bold- 
1^^  after  having  insulted  a  gentleman^  to  ask 


as  it  is,  you  don't  get  the  apparition  of  a  sou  out 
•f  me,  if  I  know  it!' 

Whereupon  another  loud  laugh  burst  from 
the  prisoners  in  question,  the  whole  of  whom 
were  suddenly  seised  with  a  fit  of  pomp,  Rud 
thrusting  their  thumbs  into  the  Rrm*>hoIe8  of 
their  wRisteoRts,  Rfter  the  niRnner  of  Mr.  CRven- 
dish,  blew  out  their  cheeks  to  the  utmost  stretch, 
Rud  strutted  about  with  an  air  the  most  majestic 
they  could  assume,  to  the  great  scandal  of  their 
fat  fellow 'prisoner,  who  viewed  the  whole  of 
their  bombastic  imitations  with  feelings  of  inef- 
fable disgust. 

Having  persoaded  Mr.  Cavendish  to  take  no 
further  notice  of  these  ungentlemanlike  proceed- 
ings, George  drew  him  aside,  and  they  began 
to  converse  on  the  subject  of  the  indictment ; 
and  when  every  point  having  reierenee  to  the, 
transaction  had  been  discassed,  and  George, 
with  his  usual  candour,  had  explained  clear Iv 
the  course  he  intened  to  pursue,  Mr.  Cavendisn 
was  in  raptures,  and  declared  not  only  that  his 
friendship  for  bim  was  ardent  and  pure,  but  that 
it  should  be  eternal ! 

During  the  whole  of  the  time  they  were  thus 
conversing,  the  rest  of  the  prisoners  kept  aloof; 
for  as  George,  by  his  prompt  liberality  and  un- 
assuming manners,  had  ffained  their  respect, 
they  would  not  annoy  him  by  the  slightest  in- 
terruption ;  but  the  moment  the  conversation 
ceased,  they  recommenced  operations,  and  de- 
veloped all  the  powers  of  mimicry  they  had  in 
them,  as  well  to  the  annoyance  of  Mr.  Caven- 
dish, as  to  the  amusement  of  themselves. 

Now  at  that  particular  period  of  -our  history, 
pridon  discipline  was  not  quite  ^o  rigid  as  at 
present ;  and  with  reference  te  this  the  New 
Prison,  Clerkfuwell,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ob- 
serve, that  instead  of  i  he  prisoners  being  locked 
up  all  night  in  separate  cells,  they  slept  in  wards, 
as  in  an  hospitsl,  and  passed  their  nights  gener- 
Rlly  in  R  most  agreeable  manner,  deriving  from 
an  unrestricted  interchange  ol  sentiment,  infi- 
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ahe  aniMement  and  instnictioA.  Te  ikewe 
wniit  dnnng  the  niffht,  there  were  no  ipiardi- 
aoB :  the  individnaifl  therein  oonfioed  were 
alone,  and  enjoyed  ekch  other  b  societj  withent 
interruption.  The  watchmen,  it  is  true,  alter- 
nately went  their  rounds,  and  slept  with  great 
Tigilance ;  but  except  in  the  event  of  the  unfor- 
tunate prisoners  being  suftciently  loud  in  the 
expression  of  their  mirth,  to  keep  the  governor 
and  his  family  awake — an  occurrence  wbich  was 
not  then  by  any  means  unfrequent— there  was 
no  interference ;  the  merry  jest  went  round, 
and  the  practical  joke  succeeded,  and  all  seem- 
ed to  be  indicative  of  general  joy.  A  jovial 
night  was  snre  to  follow  the  introduction  ef  an 
individual  who  happened  to  treat  them  with 
contempt  instead  of  beer— of  which  they  were 
then  allowed  to  have  an  unlimited  quantity ', 
and  as  it  will  hence  be  inferred  by  the  acute, 
that  Mr.  Cavendish,  under  the  circumstances, 
stood  but  little  chance  of  having  a  very  pleasant 
night's  rest,  it  may  be  perhaps  as  well  at  once 
to  explain  that  such  inference  is  strictly  cor- 
rect. ** 

While  he  and  G«orge  were  engaged  in  the 
conversation  referred  to,  the  leaders  of  the  popu- 
lar party  were  laying  down  their  plans ;  and  as 
these  were  very  speedily  matared,  they  amused 
themselves  with  feelings  of  intense  satisfaction 
until  the  time  at  which  they  were  all  locked  up 
Ibr  the  night. 

Unhappily,  at  least  m  the  estimation  of  these 
gentlemen,  they  could  not  all  enjoy  the  antici- 
pated sport;  but  as  the  particular  ward  into 
which  fiflr.  Cavendish  was  introduced  contained 
just  twenty  beds,  nineteen  of  them  nad  the  fe- 
lieity  of  passing  the  night  in  his  societv,  and  it 
is  quite  worthy  of  being  remarked  tnat  the  faeili- 
ty  with  whieh  they  all  appeared  to  go  to  sleep 
waj  amazing.        , 

Having  been  in  a  state  of  excitement  during 
the  day,  and  feeling  therefore,  mnch  fatigued, 
Mr.  Cavendish  soon  sank  into  oblivion  with  a« 
little  suspicion  as  a  newly  bom  babe,  and  anon 
began  to  snore — and  when  he  did  take  it  into 
his  nose  to  snore,  his  tones  proved  him  te  be  a 
powerful  performer— when,  being  thus  cenvinc- 
ed  of  the  soundness  of  his  soft  swe^t  sleep,  two 
of  the  ringleaders  rose  and  having  drawn*  off  his 
blanket  and  coverlet,  one^of  them  returned  to 
his  bed  and  threw  a  shoe  \t  him  quietly,  while 
the  other  stood  solemnly  at  his  feet  in  thesitnil- 
tude  of  a  !*pectre 

There  was  just  sufficient  light  in  the  ward  at 
the  time  to  enable  a  man  to  see  an  apparition  of 
that  character  distinctly,  and  when  Cavendish 
answered  ths  appeal  which  the  shoe  had  made 
to  his  feelings  by  opening  his  eyes,  the  ghost 
threw  him  into  a  prolfase  state  of  cold  perspira- 
tion. He  was  dreadfully  alarmed.  He  had  no 
faith  in  supernitaral  appearances,  no  fixed  be- 
lift  in  the  tangible  character  of  an  immaterial 
thing,  find  yet  he  felt  that  which  he  saw  before 
him  had  pulled  off  his  blanket  and  quilt'  And 
he  tremoled  with  violence  at  the  idea,  and  glar- 
ed with  all  the  power  at  his  command,  and  when 
the  spectre  groaned,  af\er  the  manner  of  spec- 
tres, ht  was  tairly  stmtk  with  nerror.    And  yet 


^woa  it  really  a  gkoat'  He  eonldn't  wBj  k 
wasn't— there  it  was !  Still,  altboogfa  it  a^ 
peared  a  h&na  Jide  affair,  was  it— was  it  not — aa 
optical  illusion  ^  The  spectre,  conceiving  that 
this  was  pretty  well  for  a  beginning,  said  *  Be- 
ware !*  in  a  sepulchral  tone,  three  times,  aereg^ 
ular  spectres  invariably  do,  and  then  retired  ma- 
jestically  to  the  crib  from  which  it  rose,  and  dis- 
appeared with  so  much  ingenu.ty  that,  in  view 
of  Mr.  Cavendish,  it  saiJL  in  the  most  direet 
manner  possible  into  toe  earth.  And  yet — oh, 
it  was  ridiculous ! — ^how  could  it.^  It  coaldn't 
It  toas  a  mere  optical  illusion  !  But  then,  wk> 
had  pulled  off  the  bee  elethes?  That  was  the 
point.  But  no  matter.  He  pulled  tbem  on 
again.  He  wouldn't  believe  in  ghosts.  He*d 
see  them  ail  at  Jericho  before  he'd  believe  ia 
then|.  Ghosts !— pooh  f— sbsiird  I  He  tacked 
himself  up  with  great  courage,  re-adjneted  his 
night-ctp;  and  very  soon  re-eommenoed  sBoring . 
I'his  being  the  reeogaised  signal  for  the  sale 
renewal  of  oppprations,  the  d-deimmt  speetve 
and  his  deputy  a^ain  gently  glided  out  of  bed, 
and  having  emptied  a  jug  of  water  into  tlie  ele- 

fmnt  boots  of  Mr.  Catendish,  passed  a  penli&ife 
pzterously  along  the  seams  ef  his  coat  eat  the 
collar  off  his  waist-coat,  and  established  a  fisw 
striking  pen  and  ink  portraits  upon  the  proni- 
nent  paru  of  his  white  kerseymere  trewsen, 
^  they  produced  a  piece  of  cord  with  a  nouse  at 
one  end,  into  which  they  slipped  one  of  the 
gieat  toes  ef  Mr.  Cavendish,  with  all  the  quiet 
dexterity  of  Indian  thieves. 

Now  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  thia 
preeess  is  technically  termed  toe-tinsa^— that  na- 
ture invariably  prompts  a  toe-liiied  indivienal  to 
pull  up  his  foot  with  great  force  on  awaking — 
that  the  pain  produced  by  this  extremely  nat«^ 
al  movement  is  remarkably  aeute,  and  that,  an 
a  general  thing,  the  victim  doesn't  know  what 
p  make  of  it  at  all.  It  will  hence  be  correct  to 
explain  that  such  are  really  the  lactsof  the  ease 
— that  the  more  a  man  pulls  in  that  ease,  the 
more  he  feels  it,  and  that  although  it  m  usual 
to  tie  the  other  end  of  the  cord  to  the  be<kAead, 
it  was  in  this  particular  insUnce  attaehed  to 
one  of  the  legs  of  the  individual  who  slept  ina 
mediately  opposite,  and  who,  being  a  fresh  maa, 
was  not  oufait  in  any  sense  of  the  term. 

The  cord  then  having  been  thus  arranged  with 
great  care,  and  ef  course  with  a  proper  regard 
unto  silence,  the  conspirators  returned  to  their 
respective  cribs,  and  arming  themselves  with 
two  fugs  of  cold  water,  directed  the  contents  at 
the  head  of  Mr.  Cavendish,  with  admirable  pia- 
cision  and  force. 

In  an  instant— in  the  twinkling  ef  an  eye- 
that  gentleman  awoke  and  feeling  something  nn- 
usuaT  attached  to  his  toe,  pulled  it  up  with  sur- 
passing sharpness,  and  as  that  gave  him  pain, 
he  cried  as  naturally  as  possible,  <04/  three 
times,  with  the  most  perfect  distinctness. 

*  Whht  are  you  at  .^*  demanded  the  beauty  brp- 
posite,  who  feeling  a  tug  at  his  leg,  (  rew  it  up 
very  promptly,  and  gave  thereby  an  excrueiatisf 
twinge  to  Mr.  Cavendish,  who  reared  again, 

•  What  are  you  about  ?— Do  yon  hear  ?— Let 
ge,  yea  sir,  will  yon !' 
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<Moider!'  roared  Cavendish.  «Murderl— ^ 
Ob  I '    And  be  really  did  feel  it  aeutely. 

*Let  ^,  I  tell  yoa ! — Ut  gojoux  hold !'  cried 
the  man  in  oppeeite  bed,  who  wae  very 
iediffttant,   and   shook    his   fist   fiercely,  and 

SI  led  up  his  leg  with  great  power — torturing 
Lvendish  at  ewery  pall,  as  a  natural  matter  of 
eooTie^while  the  popalar  party  were  roaring 
with  laughter,  it  being  a  thing  which  they  real- 
ly enjoyed. 

^Murder!  Mnr-(2er//  Mur-Dxa!  !!'  shout- 
ed Cavendish ;  for  the  ferocious  person  oppo- 
site kept  tugging  with  so  much  violence,  that 
be  actually  believed  that  the  design  was  to  tug 
bis  toe  poaittvely  off. 

*  fVUl  yon  let  go,'  cried  that  person,  *  before  I 
get  op  and  trounce  you  ?' 

And  he  pulled  away  again  with  great  museu- 
hr  stf  eQgth. 

(Qh!  oh!  oh!  Murder!'  reiterated  Caven- 
dish, for  the  thing  had  become  extremely  ago- 
Hifiog.  'Oh!^Murdari— Fire!— Thieves ! — 
Ob!— Mnr.<ier/ 

At  this  auspicious  moment  the  door  of  the 
ward  was  opened,  and  the  instant  the  watch- 
aea  entered  with  the  governor  of  the  prisop — 
who  being  a  man  of  courage  kept  strictly  in  the 
fftr— the  popular  party  suppresed  their  hearty 
haf  bter,  and  eaoh  assumed,  as  if  by  magic,  an 
eipiessien  of  alarm . 

»Ne«r  then— hollo !-*what's  all  this?'  de- 
aanded  the  governor. 

I        *  Oh !  here,  here  !*  cried  Cavendish  piteously. 

I        *  What  do  yoa  mean  by  kicking  up  this  holla* 

I     baloo,eh?' 

I        *  Oh  !  my  toe,  my  tee !'  exclaimed  Cavendish, 

I     ia  toDes  which  would  have  pierced  tiie  heart  of 
tay  philanthropist  going. 

!        *  Your  toe/*  cried  the  governor  contemptu- 
sasly,  as  be  hot  the  cord.    *•  BUsttr  your  toe  i  I 

I     vish  there  wasn't  a  toe   upon  the  face  of  the 
blened  earth!' 

*And  this,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  was  an 
extremely  natural  wish,  inasmuch  as  he  had 
fiequenily  been  called  from  his  bed  by  the  up- 
ittrproeueed  by  the  torture  of  a  toe. 

*  Who  did  this  P'  he  demanded  precisely  as  if 
eipected  to  be  told.    <  D  ye  hear— who  did  it?*  ^ 

That  W's  the  questiAu.  Who  could  have  done  ' 
it?'  Nobody,  of  course!  It  was  perlectly 
}  ridieuloas  to  suppose  that  it  was  any  body.  The 
popolar  party  looked  as  innocent  as  lambs, 
while  Cavendish  was  tenderly  nursing  his  toe, 
which  was  as  nearly  as  p  >ssible  cut  to  the  oone. 

*  I'll  itive  a  crown  out  of  my  own  pochet,  cried 
the  governor  in  the  plentitnde  ef  his  liberality, 
*to  Enow  who  it  was.' 

The  temptation  was  not,  however,  sufficient- 
ly atreog;  the  popular  party  were  silent,  and 
when  tlu5  person  who  bad  by  his  impetuous  pulle 
aflicted  so  much  pain  upon  Mr.  Cavendish,  had 
neeeedpd  in  r*' leasing  his  leg  from  the  cord, 
•aid  to  the  watchmen,  who  were  ezairining  that 

Kttleman's  wound  with  a  sympathy  fi>r  which 
y  expected  to  be  paid,  M  say,  when  you've 
me  with  him  just  let's  have  a  louk  here# 

The  governor,  however,  who  as  a  man  of  the 
world  was  anxious  to  retorn  to  his  bed,  at  once 


directed  the  watchmen  to  fellow  him ;  and  hav- 
ing with  great  severity,  botb  of  aspect  and  oi 
tone,  informed  the  popular  party  that  if  he  beard 
any  more  noise  he'd  lock  up  the  lot  in  pccnliHr 
cells,  he  and  his  faithful  attendants  rehired  fttfui 
the  ward  te  the  horror  of  Mr.  Cavendish,  wiio 
with  extreme  rationality  expected  another  at- 
tack. 

The  individual  opposite,  beinr  incensed,  for 
his  leg  waA  yery  painful,  then  offered  to  fight 
any  one  of  them  for  ten  pounds  aside  in  a  regu- 
lar ring  viithiit  a  week,  or  to  take  a  couple  of 
them — one  down  the  other  come  on — with  either 
his  left  or  his  right  hand  tied  behind  him;  but 
albeit  this  challenge  was  given  in  a  singularly 
accommodating  spirit,  it  was  not  accepted  by 
the  popular  party,  who  continuea  to  laugh  while 
Cavendish  groaned  and  kept  with  his  friend 
opposite  strictly  on  the  watch. 

In  the  morning,  on  being  summoned  from  the 
ward,  Mr.  Cavendish  rose  with  the  rest;  but 
picture  his  horror,  ye  who  are  ble^d  with  vivid 
powers  of  imagination,  when  on  drawing  on 
his  elegant  white  trowsers  he  beheld  these  artis- 
tical  pen-and-ink  portraits,  with  which  they  had 
beea  embelisbed  by  the  ci-devant  ghost !  At 
first  he  was  absolutely  dumb  with  amazement, 
and  stared  at  the  portraits,  and  then  at  his  wor- 
thy friend  opposite,  and  then  at  the  popular  par- 
ty—the whole  of  whom  burst  into  a  roar — with 
an  expression  which  developed  an  enquiring 
spirit.  His  amazement  was,  however,  soon. sup- 
planted by  indignation,  and  he  blustered  boldly, 
and  was  about  to  seize  one  of  the  conspirators 
by  the  throat  on  speculation,  but  finding  him- 
self so  dreadfully  lame  that  he  could  bear  but 
one  foot  to  touch  the  ground,  he  was  compelled 
to  relinquish  the  attempt. 

The  importance  of  having  his  trousers  thus 
adorned,  would,  had  he  been  at  home,  have  been 
comparatively  slight,  as  he  could,  in  that  casCi 
have  put  on  another  pair  at  once ;  but  here  he 
had  not  another  pair,  aud  as  it  was  exceedinglj 
questionable  whether  there  was  another  pair 
in  the  prison  that  would  fit  him,  he  naturally 
felt  that  the  only  course  to  be  pursued,  was  te 
despatch  a  messenger  immediately  to  his  house, 
and  to  lie  in  bed  quietly  until  he  returned.  He 
therefore  sent  for  the  governor,  and  having  ex- 
hibited the  garment  with  appropriate  leeling,  in^ 
quir  d  first,  whether  be  had  ever  in  h«s  life 
heard  of  conduct  so  shameful ;  and  secondly, 
what  under  the  afflicting  circumstances  oi  the 
case,  he  would  advise. 

The  governor  smiled  as  he  viewed  the  trow^ 
sers->he  couldn't  help  smiling,  albeit,  he  com- 
promised, to  a  certain  extent,  bis  official  dignity 
thereby  ;  and  having  remarke^  ihat  they  eertain- 
ly  were  devils  to  look  at,  he  gave  bis  advice^ 
which  was  strictly  to  the  effect  that  a  roan  should 
be  sent  for  another  pair  at  once,  and  kindJy  of- 
fered to  lend  him  a  pair  of  his  own  to  wear  until 
the  messenger  returned. 

This  offer  was  accepted  with  gratitude  by    | 
Cavendish,  who  then  explained   with  due  el^ 
quence  the  awful  characteristics  of  the  night  he 
had  passed  ;  and  having  cr.mplimented  the  gov- 
traof  highly  upon  his  roing  aJtindred  spirit  and 
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a  man  of  the  World,  he  ]^dt  it  to  him  whether  he, 
BB  a  man  of  the  werld,  knew  of  anything  more 
•zeraciating  than  that  particular  species  of  toe- 
tertare  which  he  had  the  previous  night  under- 
gone. 

In  answer  te  this  solemn  interrogatery,  the 
governor  couldn't  affirm  that  he  did.  *But,' 
said  he,  *  about  the  clothes, — I  suppose  that  the 
test  are  all  right  r 

<  I  supposB  so,'  returned  Mr.  Cavendish^  who 
instinctively  took  up  his  waistcoat,  and  found 
it  minus  the  collar,  and  then  examined  his  coat, 
which  he  perceived  had  oeen  ripped  in  all  di- 
rections, while  the  governor  politely  inspected 
the  boots,  whieh  contained  as  much  water  as 
they  could  hold. 

The  governor  looked  at  Mr.  Cavendish,  and 
Mr.  Cavendish  looked  at  the  governor,  who  at 
length  observed,  that  they  had  completed  their 
work 

*  But  can  you  net  punish  the  Villains  ?'  de- 
manded Mr.  Cavpudish. 

*■  I  can,  and  will  if  you  point  them  out  !* 

*  There  is  the  difficulty.  That  1  can't  do.— 
But  I'd  punish  them  allj  and  thus  be  sure  that 
I'd  punish  the  right!*  Which  was  an  extreme- 
ly just,  correct,  and  philosophical  obserV  tion. 

*  Well,  we'll  see  about  that,'  said  the  gover- 
nor. *  ril  send  you  a  whole  suit,  and  a  man 
shall  be  in  readiness  to  receive  your  instruc- 
tions.' 

Whereupon  he  left  the  ward  with  a  view  of 
looking  out  a  suit  of  his  own,  but  as  on  reach- 
ing the  yard  he  was  struck  with  the  idea  that 
his  clothes  would  not  by  any  means  fit  Mr. 
Cavendish,  he  went  to  the  largest  turnkey  he 
had,  and  having  told  him  what  was  wanted,  that 
person  ran  home  for  the  suit  which  he  wore  on 
Sundays,  with  an  alacrity  which  could  on'v  be 
prompted  by  the  lively  anticipation  of  a  liberaJ 
reward. 

Now  the  turnkey  in  question  not  only  weigh- 
ed seventeen  stone,  but  stood  about  six  feet  two 
and  a  half  high^  and  as  tiie  height  of  Mr.  Cav- 
endish did  not  exceed  four  feet  eleven,  he  cor- 
rectly thought  that  his  clothes  would  net  be  too 
email.  He  therefore  lost  no  time  in  procuring 
what  he  felt  to  be  necessary ;  namely,  his  best 
top-boots,  a  pair  of  yellow  buckskin  breeches,  a 
buff  waistcoat,  and  a  blue  coat  fit  for  any  noble- 
man in  the  land,  with  cross  pockets  sufficiently 
capacious  to  carry  twins  qf  four  years  old  and 
upwards,  and  these  extremely  gentlemanlike 
habiliments  he  conveyed  forthwith  to  Mr.  Cav- 
end  sh  on  bis  return.  ' 

Mr.  Cavendish,  as  in  duty  bound,  received 
them  with  thanks :  and  when  the  turnkey  had 
quitted  the  yard,  he  commenoed  an  inspection, 
the  result  of  which  was  not  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree favorab'e.  He  didn't  at  all  like  the  look 
of  theiu;  still  feeling  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to 
the  goveri^or,  compelled  to  put  them  on,  he  in 
the  first  place  got  into  the  buckskins.  These 
he  tried  with  great  zeal  to  adjust  so  s  to  bring 
them  a  iiuLe  near  the  mark  ;  but  although  he 
braced  thom  up  with  unequivocal  tightness  he 
couldn't  [Nrevail  upon  the  knee  caps  by  any 
maans  to  come  an  inch  higher  than  his  aselee. 


He  notwithstanding  kept  them  On  kild  tf  i^  thd 
waistcoat,  the  pockets  of  which  descended  st± 
inches  below  his  hips,' while  the  tails  of  the  cosit 
whch  he  subsequently  entered  reached  fairlj  to 
his  heels.  That  in  fact  was  the  only  earmeiit 
which  he  seemed  to  re<|uire,  it  covered  him  ao* 
completely }  he  nevertheless  boldly  walked  into 
the  boots,  whieh  were  nothing  at  all  of  a  A%^ 
when  although  he  really  couldn't  tell  excjctly, 
having  no  looking-glass  there,  he  felt  inepirea 
with  a  notion  that  he  might  look  a  beauty  ;  and 
he  did :  his  tout  ensemble  was  rich  in  the  extreme; 
and  when  he  limped  into  the  yard  with  the 
view  of  joining  Qeorge,  his  appearance  wan  the 
signal  for  a  loud  burst  of  laughter  which  con- 
tinued te  ring  for  a  leng  time  merrily,  peal  i3poB 
peal. 

PART  XVII.— CHAPTER  XXVII. 

GXORGX'S    KMBARRASSlftBNlB   INCREASE. 

Although  George  was  for  a  time  mudh  arann- 
ed  by  the  appearance  of  Cavendish,  who,  until 
the  return  of  the  messenger  whom  he  bad  dis- 
patched with  full  instructiens,  looked  all  coat 
and  boots,  his  anxiety  for  the  expiration  ol  tli«» 
required  noticeof  bail  was  intense.  He  did  not 
know  why  he  should  feel  apprehensive — there 
was  nothing  that  really  appeared  then  to  joatif/ 
the  feeling—  yet  he  felt  apprehensive,  neirerthe- 
less,  that  his  bail  would  be  rejected  notwith<> 
standing  Bull  bad  got  a  man  of  immense  wealth 
to  join  him.  He  tried  to  banish  that  feeling, 
but  could  not;  it  haunted  him  still,  and  contin- 
ued to  haunt  him  until  the  time  had  expired, 
when  his  firm  and  faithful  friend  came  with  k 
heavy  heart  to  announce  the  sad  realizAtiea  of 
his  fears !  The  bail  had  been  rejected ;  both 
Bull  and  his  friend  had  been  refused !  and  as  it 
hence  became  necessary  to  secure  other  friends, 
and  to  serve  a  fresh  notice,  George  at  once  clean- 
ly saw  that  he  Aould  have  to  do  that  of  whieii 
the  bare  idea  tortured  him :  namely,  to  let  Jnlia 
know  the  position  in  u^hich  he  had  been  placed. 

He  mentioned  this  subject  to  Bull,  who  ad- 
vised him  to  do  so  at  once,  strongly  urginff  tliat 
as  other  friends  could  not  be  procur^  hefore 
the  morning,  three  days  would  elapse  before  lie 
could  regain  his  liberty  if  even  thone  friends 
were  accepted,  of  whioh  Le  could,  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  been  treated,  but  entertain 
a  doubt ;  but  George  being  most  anxious  to  with- 
hold, if  possible,  the  affliction  which  he  knew 
the  information  would  produce,  would  not  coxa- 
sent  to  its  being  impartedutitil  at  least  two  other 
friends  had  been  tried,  and  therefore  begged  of 
Bull  to  go  direct  to  Julia,  and  to  state  that  he 
had  been  most  unexpectedly  detained,  and  thnt 
his  absence  for  a  day  or  two  longer  could  not  be 
avoided. 

Bull  did  so,  and  the  gloem  whieh  the  intelli. 
gence  cast  over  all  at  once  convinced  him  thnt 
George  had  pursued  the  best  course,  and  having 
answered  evasively  the  many  earnest  questions 
proposed,  he  took  h  s  leave  with  apparent  gaiety, 
and  proceeded,  without  a  moment's  delay,  to 
the  private  residences  of  two  old  frienda,  upon 
whom  be  prevailed  that  night  to  become  bail  for 
George. 
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Id  the  morning  tecordingljr  notice  wu  given, 
N  Gtwge,  who  wai  duly  adytaed  of  the  fact, 
eame  ebeerfiil  affain  ;  but  as  in  the  eonrse  of 
k  day  tlioBe  gentlemen  were  waited  upon  by 
irRidttrd,  who  represented  George  *8  charac- 
vu  being  most  atrocions— describing  him  as 
le  leader  of  a  gang  of  roffians,  the  prince  of 
rioiileii,  and  so  on>-thej  became  so  alarmed 
itbe  idea  of  being  supposed  to  be  im  any  way 
iBBeeted  with  such  a  person,  that  they  imme- 
litelj  withdrew  their  names. 
fiiill,0D  being  informed  of  this,  offered  to  in- 
Imaf/  them ;  to  place  in  their  hands  in  fact, 
looee,tb«  sum  fur  which  they  were  required 
(beboand;  but  that  in  their  judgment  was 
It  the  point;  it  was  the  thought  of  bein^  asso- 
IN  with  snch  a  man ;  they  considered  their 
^lationtobe  at  stake — their  reputation,  which 
17  held,  would  be  tarnished  by  such  an  asso- 
moQ,  if  not  indeed  blasted  for  ever. 
Soil,  therefore,  resolved  to  do  all  in  bis  power 
beirehtm  whose  innocence  of  the  crime  eharg- 
It^Bst  him  he  knew,  whom  he  regarded  as  a 
B,  and  to  whom  lie  became  mere  attached  in 
•portion  as  the  virulence  of  his  persecutors  in- 
Used,  soogbt  two  other  fViends,  aud  having 
^il  them,  sent  in  a  firesh  notice  that  day. 
iJpoa  these  friends  Sir  Richard  also  called, 
t  Ball  had  prepared  them  for  his  visit ;  he  had 
beared  them  t9  meet  his  misrepresentations 
111  seora,  which  they  did,  and  being  intelligent 
b,  lectured  him  severely  upon  the  infamous 
Irse  be  was  pursuing ;  but  he,  nothing  daunt- 
i  caused  letters  to  be  sent  to  the  wives  of 
|k  gentlemen,  wherein  George's  character 
spaiated  fo  black,  that  tears  and  entreaties 
KUgth  so  unmanned  thea,  that  their  names 
le  alio  withdrawn. 

Other  friends  were  procured,  and  similar 
*M  were  employed  with  success.  Placards 
se  posted  all  over  the  town,  not  only  describ- 
f  George  as  the  most  consummate  villain,  but 
«flg  forth  the  names  of  those  who  proposed 
^me  his  sureties,  and  concluding  with — 
^ieare  the  me  a— the  respectable  men— who 
l^ibont  to  become  bis  bail !— the  bail  of  the 
>Bce  i—the  prince  of  swmdlers!*  which  had 
^wtrfiil  an  effect,  that  at  length  Bull  could 
tfiadafViend  possessed  of  sufficient  courage 
*wje  forward. 

^  being  the  case,  it  of  course  became  utter- 
>^les8  to  attempt  to  conceal  the  real  state 
J^JB  any  longer  from  Julia.  George,  there- 
>>  baring  been  absent  nearly  five  days,  wrote 
her,  describing  his  position,  explaining  the 
*K,  beseeching  her  not  to  feel  in  the  slightest 
p^  tlarmed,  and  assuring  her  that  the  issue 
u«  favor  would  be  triumphant. 
nil  was  the  bearer  ot  this  letter,  and  before 
delivered  it  into  her  hands,  he  carefally  pre- 
*d  her  to  receive  the  contents.  He  explain- 
^  alfiur  from  first  to  last,  entered  into  the 
ole  of  the  min alias  of  the  transaction,  and 
^g  brought  all  the  collateral  circumstances 
**ar  upon  the  one  great  point>  he  assured  her 
Jtbere  was  nothing  but  aliftle  inconvenience 
J*  apprehended — nothing  beyond  that  to  fear. 
n^ia  was  done  in  the  presence  of  Helen  and 


the  curate.  Bull  thou|rht  it  much  better  to  put 
them  at  once  in  possession  of  the  facts,  and  so 
distinctly  were  they  explained  to  them,  and  so 
clearly  did  they  see  the  base  objects  proposed, 
that  they  joined  him  in  expressing  the  firmest 
conviction  that  snch  objects  could  not  succeed. 

Juli<i  then  read  the  letter.  She  was  firmer, 
much  firmer  than  might  have  been  expected,  al- 
though the  tears  flowed  freely  as  she  read. — 
Upon  the  honor  of  George  she,  of  eonrse,  plac- 
ed the  fullest  reliance  :  she  knew  him  to  be  in- 
capable of  that  of  which  he  was  accused,  and 
had  therefore  no  fear  of  the  result;  but  the 
thought  of  his  being  thus  cruelly  persecuted — 
persecuted,  too,  by  her  father,  whom  he  had 
been  anxious  to  conciliate  and  to  serpre — afflicted 
her  more  than  could  the  heaviest  charge  which 
malice  itself  had  the  power  to  prefer. 

« Can  I  not  see  him  .'*  she  inquired  calmly,  af- 
ter having  been  for  sometime  buried  in  thought. 

» Certainly  ?*  replied  Bull ;  « oh,  certainly.' 

«  Now .?— to-day  .»* 

<Why,  I  should,  under  the  circumstances, 
advise  you  not  to  go  before  to-morrow.' 

» But  I  may  go  to-day,'  cried  the  curate,  who 
was  shocked  beyond  coneeption. 

*  Oh,  yes,'  replied  Bull ;  *  we'll  go  together.' 

*  Do  so,  my  good  kind  friends,  cried  Julia. — 
<  And  tell  him  that  I  am  calm,  and  firm,  quite 
firhi  •  I  would  not,'  she  added  with  half-choked 
ntteranee,  as  a  flood  of  tears  gushed  from  het 
eyes,  *  I  would  not  have  him  think  that  I  am  not 
firm.' 

Both  Bull  and  the  curate  endeavored  to  con- 
sole her;  and  having  promised  to  return  early 
in  the  evening,  they  hoped  with  good  news, 
they  took  leave  and  proceeded  direct  to  the 
prison. 

It  being  now  manifest  to  all  that  Sir  Richard 
had  resolved  that  George  should  not  be  bailed, 
although  two  men  of  straw  had  been  accepted 
as  securitv  for  Cavendish,  who,  in  consequence 
regained  his  liberty  tiie  moment  the  forty -eight 
hours  had  expired,  it  was  suggested  that  an  api- 
plication  should  be  made  to  a  judge  at  chambers 
for  writs  of  habeas  corpus  and  certiorari,  where- 
by the  proceedings  might  be  removed  into  the 
Court  of  Kind's  Bench,  and  George  brought 
before  the  juoge  to  have  such  bail  fixed  as  the 
exigency  of  the  case  pight  appear  to  require. — 
George  consented  to  this,  and  the  necessary  affi- 
davits were  made.  A  little  delay  was,  however, 
unavoidable,  it  being  the  long  vacation,  and 
none  of  the  judges  were  in  town;  but  when  at 
length  one  arrived,  the  case  was  taken  before 
him  without  delay.  Mr.  Bounsom  on  the  part 
of  the  prosecution,  however,  opposed  the  appli- 
cation, and  havinff  bought  over  Cavendish,  who 
had  sworn  eternal  friendship  to  George,  produc- 
ed a  long  affidavit  made  by  that  faithful  creature, 
wherein  hi^'had  sworn  that  the  application  for 
the  removal  ihia  contrary  to  his  inclination, 
inasmuch,  as  he  would  greatly  prefer  taking 
his  trial  at  the  sessions. 

The  judge,  however,  perceiving  a  strong  de- 
velopment of  vihdictiveness  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecution,  ordered  a  sum  of  money  to  be  lodg- 
ed by  George  at  the  Crown  Office,  sufficient  to 
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cover  any  extra  expenie  that  Mr.  CaveDdiah 
miffht  be  put  to  by  the  removal,  and  granted  the 
writs! — reducing  the  amouot  of  bail  for  two 
■uretiee  in  £500  each,  to  two  in  jC200  each,  and 
proposed  to  take  the  bail  on  the  Monday  follow- 
ing at  the  honee  of  a  friend  about  twelve  milee 
from  town. 

On  the  following  Monday,  George  accompa- 
nied by  one  of  the  chief  oincera  of  the  prison, 
his  solicitor,  Bull,  and  the  wealthy  friend  whoae 
bail  had  been  in  ti^e  firat  inatance  rejected,  ac- 
cordingly proceeded  in  a  carriage  to  the  houae 
at  which  the  judge  waa  then  staying.  On  their 
arrival,  no  one  on  thi  part  of  the  proarcution 
appeared,  and  the  justification  waa  therefore 
poatponedfor  an  hour,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time  a  young  barriater  arrived  with  inatructiona 
not  only  to  oppoae  the  bail,  bat  in  aetting  forth 
the  grounda  of  the  oppoaition  to  occupy  aa  much 
time  aa  poaaible. 

The  object  of  thia  m'ay  at  onee  be  explained ; 
Mr.  Bounaom  knowing  the  futility  of  attempting 
to  trifle  with  a  judge  who  would  feel  himaelf 
bound  to  accept  the  bail  offered,  recommended 
Sir  Richard  to  prefer  a  bill  of  indictment  for 
fiilony,  in  which  Tynte  might  be  charged  with 
stealing  the  billa,  and  George  with  receiving 
them  knowing  them  to  have  been  atolen ;  and 
as  the  intermediate  aeaaiona at  Clerkenwell com- 
menced the  very  day  on  which  the  judge  had 
propoaed  to  take  bail  they  had  inatrueted  the 
barriater  to  poatpone  the  juatification  aa  long  aa 
poaaible,  in  order  that  in  the  interim  a  *•  true  bill' 
for  felony  might  be  found. 

In  puraaance  of  thia  inatrnction,  the  barriater 
in  queation  waa  remarkably  wordy :  he  explain- 
ed, repeated,  reviaed,  aubmitted,  auggested,  and 
quoted  with  ao  much  ingenuity,  that  althoagh 
he  had  been  at  it  for  nearly  two  koura  he  appear- 
ed to  be  only  commencing  his  addreaa,  when 
Bounsem  and  an  officer  arrived  to  inform  hie 
lordship  that  they  kad  a  warrant  againjt  the 
prisoner  for  felony. 

The  ingenious  barrister  at  oace  finished  his 
address,  and  as  this  was  a  case  in  which  the 
judge  could  not  of  course  interfere,  he  merely 
directed  that  the  bail  in  the  case  of  conspiracy, 
should  be  deemed  to  have  justified  in  the  event 
of  a  certain  action,  referred  to  by  the  barrister, 
having  been  settled — a  certificate  of  which  fact 
would  be  all  that  was  necessary :  and  George, 
after  dining  with  his  friends  on  the  road,  return- 
ed in  the  evening  with  the  officer,  who  had  the 
moat  perfect  confidence  in  him,  to  the  prison. 

In  the  morning  it  waa  aacertained  that  a  true 
bill  had  been  found,  and  that  placards,  ofiwring 
900r  reward  for  the  apprehenaion  of  Tynte,  had 
been  p€»ated  in  every  part  of  the  town.  George, 
therefore,  cauaed  an  immediate  application  to 
be  made  to  the  chairman  of  the  aeaaiona  to  fix 
the  day  for  hia  trial,  being  anxioua  to  meet  the 
charge  at  once.  Thia,  however,  waa  not  the 
object  of  Sir  Richard,  who  cauaed  the  motion  to 
be  oppoaed  on  the  ground  that  certain  partiea, 
whoae  evidence  was  essential  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  case,  had  not  yet  been  subpcenaed } 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  court 
postponed  the  trial  until  the  next  sessions,  but 


consented  on  application,  to  take  the  am 
amount  of  hail  as  that  which  the  chairman— o^ 
the  judge— had  fixed  before.  But  the  sel^aui 
vexatious  opposition  to  the  bail  was  o&zed  i 
this  as  in  the  former  case,  the  same  vile  mea^ 
were  employed  to  intimidate  those  who  wq 
anxious  to  come  forward  :  the  newspapers  veil 
had  recourse  to  with  the  view  of  exciting  a  pel 
lie  prejudice  against  George,  who  had  accertaii 
ed  beyond  doubt,  that  an  intimacy  bad  exisHJ 
for  years  between  Sir  Richard  and  the  chii^ 
man ;  and  this,  coupled  with  other  valuable  i^ 
formation,  obtained  from  various  quarters,  [■ 
duced  the  conviction  that  at  the  sessions  a  &| 
trial  would  be  altogether  out  of  the  question.  ^ 

He  therefore  drew  up  a  long  affidavit,  in  wlu[| 
he  set  forth  the  whole  of  the  facts  in  justifiq 
tion  of  a  motion  to  transfer  his  trial  to  if 
judges,  on  the  grounds,  first,  that  he  could  i( 
have  an  impartial  trial  before  the  chairman  \ 
the  sessions;  and  secondly,  that  as  thia  ei^ 
would  necessarily  involve  some  of  the  most ' 
portant  points  of  commercial  law,  it  ought 
tried  before  the  highest  legal  authorities  in 
realm. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  there  was  not ; 
single  barrister  praciistng  in  that  court  who  hi 
sufficient  courage  to  make  this  raotioa.  Tl 
affidavit  was  offered  to  them  all;  but  the  wh^ 
of  them  declined  on  the  ground  that  the  dispo| 
tion  of  the  chairman  was  so  tyrannous  and  wi^ 
dictive,  that  their  interests,  if  they  oppossd  hi« 
were  sure  to  be  injured. 

Being  resolved,  notwithstanding,  that  the  na 
tion  should  be  made,  he  caused  nimaelf  to  1 
taken  into  court,  where  he  read  the  affida^ 
and  oiade  the  motion  himself  It  was  oppoaei 
of  courae,  by  the  c  unael  engaged  for  the  prea| 
cution,  and  that  conacientioua  gentlemen  eel 
giaed  highly  the  worth  and  talent  of  the  chd 
man— whom  in  his  heart  he  deapiaed  while  \ 
indulged  in  the  vileat  abuae  of  George,  wbif 
he  termed  a  felon,  and  applied  many  other  ^ 
probrioua  epitheta,— to  the  d<>ligbt  of  the  A<nif 
ahU  court— and  worked  up  his  reply  by  annooa 
ing,  that  upon  his  honor  the  highest  pleasure  \ 
ever  experienced  had  been  derived  from, 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  no  gentleman  pra 
tising  in  that  court  could  be  found  to  read  tl 
felon's  affidavit,  impugning  as  it  did  the  iraa^ 
late  purity  and  strict  impartiality  of  the  chd 
man,  whose  courtesy  on  all  occasions  he  and  t| 
whole  of  his  learned  brethren,  were  so  proud  ' 
acknowledge,  and  wh)se  bright  reputation  d 
fetid  breath  of  calumny  had  never  before  tm 
attempted  to  dim. 

George  treated  all  this  with  contempt  ofcour^ 
and  regardef*  the  slave  with  the  utmost  scoi 
while  the  Mearned  brethren'  trod  upon  tm 
others'  toes,  and  made  up  divers  extraord^n^ 
faces  in  order  to  intimate  privately  that  tla 
thought  it  eicessively  rich ;  but  the  heart  of  | 
chairman  approved  of  it  all,  and  having  smi^ 
with  the  utmost  satisfaction  with  the  view  . 
conveying  the  idea  of  its  being  all  received,  1 

Eroceeded  to  announce  that  the  trial  should  ^ 
e  removed,  that  no  legal  points  could  by  hi 
possibility  arise  that  he  waa  not  perfectly  00 
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Ifkent  to  decide ;  and  that  as  thia  motion  had 
^n  made—assaming  as  it  did  the  probabilitj 
rhiB  mind  beinjr  prejadieed  against  the  prison- 
|ilhe  had  firmlj  redolved  not  to  accept  bail  at 

tThrs  was  a  great  point  fur  Sir  Richard, 
left  the  court  with  a  fiendlike  smile,  and 
liorge  WIS  at  once  taken  back  to  the  New  Prison. 
>  It  will  be  necessary  now  to  return  to  Tynte  ; 
111  it  may,  in  the  first  place,  be  stated  that,  af- 
■'haTioff  80  narrowly  escaped  being  captured 
t  Fred  ID  the  hole  or  well  called  Mutton -hill, 
i  remained  concealed  until  night,  when  niuf- 
■dap  to  the  ejes,  he  proceeded  westward,  he- 
■reaolred  to  remain  in  town  for  the  purpose 
rcmbracing  the  earliest  opportunity  of  wreak- 
VTrngeancenpon  Joseph,  whose  treachery  to 
u  had  now  become  so  glaring, 
^bere  are  in  Tarious  parts  or  London  certain 
pate  hotels  at  which  men  may  reside  m  con- 
Umeat  for  years  without  the  slighteat  chance 
Itheir  retreat  being  discoyered  and  which 
■Mas  all  the  advantages  of  public  hotels,  while 
f  proprietors,  being  aware  that  seersey  is  the 
iject  of  their  patrons,  as  a  matter  of  interest 
ilidy  to  promote  that  object  by  all  the  means  at 
btf  command . 

^To  one  of  these  hotels  in  the  Ticinity  of  the 
jbeware-road,  Tjnte  repaired,  and  having 
peiently  reflected  upon  the  scheme  conceiy- 
Ibj  Joseph  for  the  destruction  of  both  George 
■  himself,  he,  shuddering  at  the  idea  of  that 
nfme  being  successfol  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
Iroed,  and  having  the  most  perfect  confidence 
i  George's  firmness  and  talent,  thought  the 
■est  and  safest  plan  would  be  to  open  a  cor- 
hpondence  with  him  at  once. 
[He  accordingly  sent  for  an  eld  man  upon 
lose  prudence  and  faith  he  had  been  in  the 
ktof  relying  for  years  without  the  smallest 
iprthension  of  being  betrayed,  and  having  ex- 
kiBed  to  him  the  necessity  for  observing  the 
post  caution,  commissioned  him  to  deliver  a 
Berto  George,  in  which  he  minutely  describ- 
knr  circumstance  connected  with  his  scheme, 
N  waned  George  against  his  attorney,  whom 
•  knew  to  be  in  daily  communication  with  Sir 
pebard  Bounson. 

^Tbit  letter — albeit  he  was  not  much  amas  ^d 
iHi contents — George  held  to  be  highly  im- 
ptaot.  It  made  him  master  of  the  whole  case — 
P«ed  »very  fkct  clearly  before  him:  he  saw  it 
Pi  til  that  he  had  before  suspected  was  now 
pioly  proved. 

'Isstead,  therefore  of  treating  Tynte,  heartless 
Hhin  as  he  was,  with  contempt,  he  returned  a 
krt  note  in  which  he  acknowledged  the  re- 
Ppt  of  his  letter,  and  requested  him  to  send  any 
mr  inlormation  he  had  the  power  to  impart, 
^itoated  as  he  then  was,  and  cons-dering  the 
mitoos scheme  which  had  been  conceived 
my  with  a  view  to  his  ruin,  (Jeorgefilt him- 
P  jnstified  in  holding  communication  even 
Mb  inch  a  man  as  Tynte,  vho  irom  time  to 
F^  sent  him  important  information,  and  who 
Mly  appeared  to  be  most  anxious  to  render  him 
Ithe  assistance  in  his  power. 
[^aa  armed  at  all  points  to  meet  the  charge, 
"^set  to  work  in  earnest  to  prepare  his  de- 


fence ;  he  made  a  note  of  every  fact,  and  having 
firmly  resolved  that  nothing  either  directly  or 
collaterally  bearing  upon  the  case  should  be 
concealed,  awaited  hrs  trial  in  the  perfect  con- 
viction that  his  innocence  would  be  triumphant- 
ly established,  while  infamy  woul<|  light  upon 
the  heads  of  those  who  had  thus  sought  to  com- 
pass his  ruin. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

J0LIA*8   LAST  1NTBRV1KW  WISTH  HER  FATHER. 

Notwithstanding  the  earnest  assurances  of 
George  that  he  must  be  triumphant,  that  truth 
must  prevail,  and  that  he  should  return  to  his 
happy  home  with  a  character  unstained,  Julia, 
having  a  woman's  heart,  inspired  all  a  woman's 
fears. 

She  had  visUed  George  daily — ^the  governor, 
who  was  an  extremely  considerate  man,  having 
removed  him  to  the  infirmary,  in  which  their 
interviews  took  place — she '  had  become  quite 
conversant  with  the  bearings  of  the  whole 
transactson  ;  and  not  only  felt  sure  that  he  was 
innocent  of  the  charge  aliedged  against  him,  but 
that  he  possessed  sofiicient  talent  to  make  that 
innocence  appear.  Still  she  feared  that  some 
accident  might  happen,  that  something  unfore- 
seen might  occui^to  prevent  him  from  establish- 
ing his  case  before  the  court,  and  in  these  ap- 
prehensions she  was  joined  by  his  deeply  affiict- 
ed  mother,  who  on  hearing  ot  the  circumstance 
had  hastened  np  to  town. 

The  curate,  too,  who  passed  three  days  in 
each  week  with  them,  dreaded  the  approach  of 
the  day  of  trial ;  not  that  he  entertained  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  possibility  of  George  being 
found  guilty,  but  because  it  was  one  of  his  favor- 
ite maxims  that  the  wicked  will  prevail  for  a 
time,  though  the  righteous  are  sure  to  prosper 
in  the  end. 

*  I  have  been  thinking,'  said  he  te  Julian, 
when  the  sessions  were  at  hand,  *  of  a  proceed- 
ing  which  may  possibly  tend  to  induce  Sir  Rich- 
ard to  carry  his  vindictiveness  against  Mr.  Juli- 
an no  farther* 

(  Would  to  Heaven!*  exclaimed  Julia  fervent- 
ly, *that  he  could  be  induced  to  rest  satisfied 
with  the  injury  he  han  already  inflicted;  but  I 
fear  that  he  is  inexorable.* 

Mt  strikes  me,*  rejoined  the  curate,  *that 
that  which  1  am  about  to  propose  will  have  a 
tendency  to  move  him.* 

«What  is  it?'  cried  Ju^a  *Is  it  anything 
that  I  can  do .'     What  do  you  propose  ?* 

»1 11  explain.  Mrs.  Julian:  your  father  is  a 
man,  and  being  a  man  he  must  of  necessity  have 
the  heart  of  a  man  within  his  breast.  It  is  mani- 
fest, therefore,  that  if  that  heart  be  touched,  and 
touched  it  must  be  if  an  appeal  to  it  be  properly 
made,  it  must  feel.* 

Julia  sighed 

« Now  suppose,*  continued  the  curate,  <  sup- 
pose that  you  and  I  were  to  call  upon  him 
quietly,  with  the  view  of  representing  the  real 
^ts  of  the  case  as  they  stand,  don't  you  think 
— I  merely  ask  yon — don*t  you  think,  that  he 
would  listen  to  ns  calmly,  and  argue  the  point  ? 

« 1  fiear  not,*  replied  Julia.    <  But  if  you  think 
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it  probable — ^naj,  if  joa  think  iteren  potsible  to 
prf^ail  upon  him  to  do  so,  pray  let  us  witlioQt 
delay  make  the  attempt.  Do  you  think  that  he 
can  be  persuaded '' 

*  Why,  1  eauDot  exactly  conceive  a  state  of 
mind  into  which  it  is  impossible  for  conyictioo 
to  enter!' 

«But  conviction  has  entered:  unhappily  his 
mind  is  filled  with  the  conviction  that  Geor^ 
has  wronged  him  !* 

^  Then  that  coi^viction  must  be  removed.  His 
mind  must  be  disabused.  Jt  is  abundantly  clear 
that  he  has  been  led  to  believe  that  Mr.  Julian  is 
really  the  guilty  man ;  it  is  therefore  high  time 
to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  real  facts,  that 
his  eyes  may  be  opened  to  see  where  the  guilt 
in  reality  iies.' 

*  De  you  then  think  that  his  mind  has  been 
abused  ? — that  he  ha$  been  proceeding  in  ignor- 
Ance  ?' 

<  No  doubt  of  it !— /  have  no  doubt  in  the 
world  !     He  either  knows  the  real  character  of 

^Mr.  Julian,  or  does  not.  If  he  does,  he  cannot 
•appose  him  to  be  guilty ;  whereas,  if  he  does 
not,  the  very  fact  of  his  lupposiuff  him  to  be 
guilty,  fufficienty  proves  that  he  has  been  on 
the  subject  deluded  My  firm  impression  is, 
that  he  doesn't  know  the  facts  of  the  case,  iknd 
that  as,  we  <(o,  it  is  our  duty  to  explain  them.' 

*  Heaven  grant  that  ht  may  hear  them  ex- 
plained !     Is  there  a  hope  that  he  will  ?' 

<  Why  should  he  not?  If  there  be  one  thing 
which' men  detest  more  than  any  other,  it  is  de- 
ception when  practised  upon  themselves,  and  I 
]|cnow  of  nothing  which  men  are  more  ready  to 
repudiate  when  proved  Let  us  therefore  go 
and  tell  him  at  once  that  he  is  deceived  :  let  us 
give  him  a  history  of  the  deception  ;  let  us  prove 
to  him  that  be  is  but  the  dupe  of  a  designing 
wicked  man,  and  I  have  not  the  slighest  fear  ot 
the  result.* 

*  But  George— will  he  consent  to  our  going  ?* 

*  Let  us  go  without  naming  the  subject  to 
him?' 

« I  have  never  yet  taken  any  step  of  import- 
ance without, obtaining  his  eonsent  ?' 

*'  My  dear  madam,  allow  me  to  take  the  re- 
,  aponflibility  upon  myself.' 

<  But  can  it  possibly  injure  him  if  we  should 
filil  ?' 

*■  Most  decidedly  not.  But  my  firm  impres- 
,Bion  is,  that  we  shall  not  fail.  1  am  exceedingly 
^ianguine  of  success,  i  £ee\  convinced  that  he 
will  clf^arly  see  the  error  into  which  he  has  been 
led,  and  to  be  anxious  to  make  aU  the  repara- 
tion tn  his  power. 

*  We  will  go  then  ;  we'll  go  this  very  day — 
t  |iay,  at  once.    If  we  can  but  convince  htm  that 

he  hfis  been  on  the  subject  of  dear  George's 
character  deceived,  I  sbally  be  happy.' 

*  B«f  assured  that  of  that  we  shall  convince 
him,  and  that  a  reconciliation  will  immediately 
follow.  But  go  and  prepare :  let  us  lose  no 
time ;  be  sure  that  we  shall  be  successful.' 

Julia  then  left  the  roe^,  and  soon  afler  return- 
ed with  Mrs  Julian,  senior,  who  had  earnestly 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  them,  and 
as  no  objection  was  affered,  they  proceeded  to- 


gether  to  the  beuse  at  wh^h  Sir  Riektri^  i^ 
sUying.  , 

On  their  arrival,  having  learned  that  Rir  Rid 
ard  was  within,  the  curate  sent  op  bis  cuj 
when  the  servant  had  been  desired  to  sbow  hil 
up,  he  and  the  ladies  were  ushered  iito  U 
reom  in  which  9ir  Richard  was  sittiog.       | 

The  very  moment  they  entered,  be  me^^ 
indeed  as  a  matter  of  courtesy,  bat  witktwi^ 
ering  scowl  which  seemed  to  intimate  tktttU 
visit  had  amased  him. 

<  Tou  here !'  he  cried.  *  How  dare  joa  tu 
force  yourself  into  my  presence.' 

«  My  dear  sir,  I  beg  pardon,'  said  the  ctd 
« but  I  sent  up  my  card.'  I 

*>  1  know  you  did ;  but  how  could  IteUbjyi 
card  who  you  were  ?    What  do  you  wixvt?' 

»  A  came  acaompanied  by  your  ehild^' 

« Child !— my  child ! — I  have  no  child:  I 
ago  disowned  her.  But  I  suppose  that  site 
been  sent  to  beg  for  mercy  by  her  hoibtnd 
felon !' 

*  He  is  no  felon,  fiither,'  returned  Jalia,iB 
emu  touching  tones. 

« He  t«  a  fellon !      Have  you  n$t  then 
seat  to  beg  for  mercy  ?' 
'No.' 

<  Why  then  are  you  here  ?'  I 
*>  To  convince  you,  father,  if  possible, tkitj 

have  been  deceived.' 

*  Of  that  I  am  already  convinced.  I  k 
been  deceived  :  I  well  know  it.'  I 

*  But  you  knew  not  by  whom.  Father  1-^ 
fiither  ! — let  me  explain.' 

<  I  want  no  explanation ! — I'll  ha78  non 
Go  !— return  to  the  gaol ! — to  your  knsbani 
felon !' 

*  Indeed,  dear  father,  yon  wrong  bim: 
wrong  yourself :— Father !— pray  let  we  eiw 
I  am  convinced  that  you  will  be  sorry  «| 
you  iind  that  you  have  been  led  into crror.'i 

'Silence!— J '11  not  hear  another  word  f 
you !'  * 

'Then  let  me  assure  you,'  said  the  ea 
'  that  your  mind  has  been  abused.' 

*  What  do  you  know  about  it ''    . 

*  More — I  solemnly  declare  to  you,  much 
than  has  come  to  your  knowledee.' 

'  Then  keep  it  to  yourself.    I  know  enoa 
'  Not  for  your  own  peace  of  mind  berei 

Again  let  me  assure  joo.  upon  my  honor, 

you  are  deceived.' 
'By  whom?" 

*  By  him  who  haa  jpx^mpUd  ye*  to  p^ 
this  course.' 

*  Mv  own  heart  prompted  me ;  what  do 


Were  you  not  induced  to  take  this  itij 

Joseph  Broadbridge  ?' 
'  Well !— And  what  then  ?*  j 

'  I  can  show  that  he   it  was  who  soff 

the  scheme  for  obtaining  those  bills  of  excbt 
« Indeed     And  you  would  like  me  to  Im 

it?    But  if  even  yen  ran  show  this,  will 

prove  the  felon's  innocence.' 

«  i  am  here  prepared  to  prove  it—' 

'  Let  him  prove  it  himself  on  the  daj  of 

That  day  will  soon  be  here!— he  need  n^ 
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i  mp«  iient— tbe  proof  will  keep !    he  t  him  prove 
it  himself.' 

*  Bat  sarelj  if  it  be  proved  now  to  your  satis- 
factton,  you  will  not  think  •*  ^oing  to  trial  ?' 

'Oh,  that's  it,  is  it  ?— 1  thought  it  would  come 
o«t  at  last.  So  he  begins  to  be  afraid  to  take 
hb  trial  ?' 

*  No,  he  is  not  afraid/ 

*  Then  why  has  Im  sent  yon  here  with  a  lie  in 
jonr  meuih  to  indoce  me  to  let  him  escape  ^* 

*  He  did  not  send  me  here.* 

*  1  don't  helieve  a  word  of  it.' 

*Pe  doesn't  even  know  of  my  coming.* 

*  I  tell  yott  again  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it. 
Ton  know  that  you  were  sent:  you  kno  v  that 
this  lie  about  Broadbridge  was  hatched  express- 
ly in  order  to  persaade  me  to  let  the  felon  off! 

'  1  do  assure  you  by  all  that  is  sacred — ' 

*  It  won't  do,  I  tell  you !  Ypu  are  mistaken 
in  your  man.  I  have  caught  him  on  the  hip, 
and  he  shall  not  escape.  He  shall  have  no  mer- 
cy ficn  me-  If  there's  law  in  the  land  Til  trans- 
port him,  and  the  sooner  society  is  rid  of  him  the 
better.' 

*  But  will  you  not  let  me  explain  calmly .'' — 
consider — ' 

*  1  have  considered !  1  know  the  man  with 
whom  1  have  to  deal :  I  know  him  to  be  the 
Prince  of  Swindlers !' 

*  Indeed  you  are  mistaken,'  said  Mrs  Julian, 
who  eonld  no  longer  repress  her  indignation ; 
«  my  s^n  is  no  stviudler;  he  is  as  honorable — ' 

*  Hold  your  tongue,  woman ! — how  dare  you 
talk  to  me !' 

*  I  have  a  mother's  feelings,  sir — ' 

*  For  Heaven's  sake, be  silent!' cried  Julia. — 
*  Father !'  she  added,  ^  for  although  you  east  me 
oil,  i  must  call  you  father  still — as  I  hopv  for 
■itTcy  from  Him  to  whom  all  hearts  are  open, 
be  is  innocent !     Oh,  let  me  prove  to  you—' 

*  S'lence !  1  have  had  enough  of  you.  And 
now  leave  the  hou^e  all  of  yon.' 

*  But  shall  [,'  said  the  curate,  'call  when  you 
axe  more  at  leisare  ?' 


'  No  I  never  let  rae  see  you  again.* 
'  But  I  should  like  to  have  some  talk  n^ith  you 
on  the  subject  quietly.' 

*  Keep  your  talk  to  yourself,  or  talk  to  those 
who  will  bear  you :  /  want  none  of  your  talk.' 

*>  But  may  I  not  call  ?* 

*  No,  I  tell  you !  If  I  catch  you  in  this  homfe 
again,  I'll  have  you  kicked  into  the  street.* 

The  curate  was  so  utterly  shocked  at  this,  that 
as  Sir  Richard  stood  with  the  door  in  his  hand, 
he  walked  out  without  saying  another  word, 
and  when  Julia's  last  appeal  had  been  contemp- 
tuously spurned,  and  Mrs.  Julian's  indignant 
epithet  'monster'  had  been  rnswered  by  the 
drawing-room  door  being  violently  dosed,  they 
lefl  tbe  heuse  with  mingled  feelings  of  sadness 
and  disgust. 

'  God  forgive  him  1'  exclaimed  the  curate,  at 
he  turned  from  the  door.  ' 

'  Did  you  ever  in  all  your  life  see  such  a 
brute  ^'  cried  Mrs.  Julian. 

*  God  forgive  him !'  the  curate  repeated,  and 
thvn  turning  his  attention  to  Julia,  who  felt  sick 
at  heart,  he  endeavored  te  raise  her  spirits,  and 
to  reinspire  her  with  hope.  '  We  are,'  said  he, 
<  but  in  the  same  position  as  before,  and  although 
our  appe  I  to  him  aa  been  unsuccessful,  its 
failure  should  not  induce  despair.  1  am  as  san- 
guine as  ever  of  the  triumphant  acquittal  of  Mr. 
Julian;  I  feel  perfectly  sure  that  his  cause,  be- 
iog  that  of  truth  and  justice,  will  prevail  -,  and 
although  it  would  have  been  a  happy  thing  had 
we  succeeded  in -saving  him  from  the  ordeal  of 
a  public  trial,  nothing  has  transpired  to  shake 
my  convictien  that  that  ordeal  will  be  success- 
fully passed  ' 

Julia  felt,  when  the  appeal  to  her  father  had 
been  rejected,  as  if  the  ikte  ( f  him  whom  bhe 
loved  more  fondly  thaa  ever  had  b* en  sealed; 
but  this  feeling  was  soon  subdued  by  the  reason- 
ing of  the  curate,  at  whose  suggestion  it  was 
eventuallv  decided  that,  until  after  the  trial, 
George  should  not  know  that  the  appeal  had 
been  made.  ^ 


LINES 

On  tb*  •^eath  of  Miss  Lncy  Hoop«r,  who  di«d  at  BrooUVs, 
N.  ¥.,  JLngusc  1,  1841.  aged  24  ytan. 

^BV    H.    T.   TUCKERMAN. 

And  thoa  art  gone !  swpet  daughter  ef  the  lyre, 

WhoMixiraiiis  we  hoped  to  bear  thee  waken  long; 
Q  »it«  — HJi  the  Aiarii  in  mn^'niug's  li^ht  ezpir**, 

i^hnk^  like  Uift  rapture  of  a  passing  song; 
G  tfte  rri>in  a  circle  who  thy gfis  have  cherished, 

With  gonial  toodness  aud  devoted  care. 
Wteose  d«*an>ti  hopes,  with  thee  have  sadly  perished, 

And  uow  can  find  do  sdace  but  in  prayer ; 
Pray<»i  to  be  like  thee,  tn  so  meekly  hearing 

Boih  joy  and  torrow  from  thy  Maker's  hand ; 
Prayer  lo  put  on  the  white  robes  thou  art  wearing,        « 

AiiH  join  thy  aniheao  in  the  better  land. 

Bofton,  Aug.  5lh,  1841. 


SONNET. 

BT   HOir.    MRS.    NORTOir. 

Like  an  eofrancbised  bird,  who  wildiy  springs, 

With  a  keen  noarkle  in  his  glancing  eye 
And  a  strong  effort  in  hiN  quivering  wmgs,   ^ 

Up  to  th«  r>lue  vaolt  of  the  happy  i>k>,»> 
So  my  enamnr'd  heart,  so  long  tbiue  own, 

At'engtb  from  Love's  imprisonment  set  free, 
G  *e9  forib  mto  tbe  open  wor'd  alone. 

Glad  and  ezu'ting  in  its  liberty  : 
Boi  like  that  helpless  bird,  (confined  so  long, 

His  weary  wings  have  lo!»t  all  power  to  soar,) 
Who  soon  forgets  to  trill  his  j  tyous  song, 

A  ad,  feebly  flattering,  sinks  to  earth  once  more/^— 
So,  from  its  former  bonds  released  in  vain, 
My  heart  still  feels  die  weight  ef  that  remember'd  chain. 
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Tke  Jewi  in  9pam. 

THE  JEWS  IN  SPAIN. 


<  Sephardim,  or  the  history  of  the  Jews  in 
Spain  and  Poringal,'  ig  the  title  of  a  work  pub- 
lished a  few  weeks  sinee  in  Liondon,  which  we 
should  be  pleased  to  see  reprinted  in  this  eoun-  - 
try.  it  is  by  Mr.  James  Finn,  a  scholar  and  a 
man  of  beneyolent  mind ;  and  we  doubt  not  is 
the  most  interesting  and  correctly  written  his- 
tory of  the  Hebrews  in  Spain  and  Portugal  which 
has  appeared  in  our  language. 

The  Sttphardim,  or  Jews  of  Spanish  and  Portu  - 
guese  descent,  trace  up  their  histoy  to  the  remot- 
es period.  At  Murviedre,  the  ancient  Sagun- 
tum,  they  even  profess  to  have  discovered  the 
sepulchral  monumentof  *  Adoniram,  the  servant 
of  King  Solomon;'  whence  very  learned  writers 
(such  as  Villalpando,  the  Jesuit)  have  confident- 
ly inferred,  that  in  those  high  and  palmy  days 
of  the  house  of  Israel  a  colony  was  settled  in 
the  far  western  peninsula,  to  collect  precious 
netals  for  the  construction  and  service  of  the 
temple.  It  is  far  more  eertain  that  upon  the 
destruction  of  the  second  temple  and  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  Jewish  polity,  numbers  of  this 
unhappy  race  found  their  way  to  Spain.  The 
Council  of  Elvira,  A.  D.  324,  recognizes  the 
Jews  as  a  large  portion  of  the  community.  At 
the  third  Council  of  Toledo,  A.  D.  589,  ihey  had 
become  the  objects  of  national  dislike;  and 
henceforward  their  history  in  Spain  is  marked 
by  the  two  features,  which  for  ages  past  have 
distinguished  them  as  the  menaments  of  God's 
righteous  vengeance  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
his  yet  unaccomplished  purposes  of  mercy  on 
the  other.  They  were  degraded,  persenuted* 
massacred ;  yet  st<ll  they  continued  to  exst.— 
Tbev  felt  ev^ry  variety  of  human  wretchedness; 
but  under  this  fearful  discipline  they  still  flour- 
ished. Every  wind  of  heaven  blasted  the  tree, 
and  the  hard  rock  refused  all  nourishment  to  i.ts 
roots  beneath,  yet  fresh  and  vigorous  roots  ap-' 
peared  whenever  the  tempest  was  stilled  into  a 
transient  quiet.  The  tree  *  grew  up  night  and 
day,  men  know  not  how.' 

It  was  during  a  tew  sunny  gleams  thus  cast 
upon  it  during  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  that 
the  Jewish  race  in  Spain  assumed  a  high  station 
in  the  literature  oi  the  civilized  world.  It  has 
been  said,  with  truth,  that  *  we  have  never  yet 
repaid  our  debt  of  grateful  acknowledgment  to 


the  illostrations  Hebrew  schools  of  Cordova,  Se* 
viUe,  and  Granada. 

Amongst  the  greatest  of  their  teachers  was  the 
celebrated  Moses  Var  Maimon,  or  Maimonides, 
bom  at  Cordova,  A.  D.,  1181.  Not  only  Jews, 
but  Christian  scholars  of  the  greatest  repute 
have  done  homage  to  his  memory.  *  From  Mo- 
ses to  Moses,'  say  the  Rabins  preverbially, 
« there  never  rose  one  like  unto  Meses.'  He  died 
in  Egypt  at  the  age  of  70,  and  was  buried  intlie 
land  of  Israel,  and  the  year  in  which  he  died 
was  called  Lamentum  LamentabUe,  % 

*  In  the  city  of  Jerusalem  a  fast  was  proclcimed 
in  every  synagogue,  with  Scriptural  portions  for 
the  day's  reading,  ending  with  the  words,  *•  The 
ark  of  the  Lord  is  taken."  The  Mahomedans  also 
fasted  and  bewailed  his  loss,  and  accompanied  ku 
bier  in  large  crowds  for  two  days  of  its  progrees 
to  the  Holy  l^nd.  He  was  interred  at  Tiberias, 
or,  as  some  say,  at  Hebron.  So  eminent  a. man 
may  have  miracles  attributed  to  him  after  death, 
as  well  as  the  Popish  saints ;  aeeordingly  it  is 
said,  that  the  procession  was  attacked  by  rob- 
bers, that  the  bearers  forsook  their  charge,  and 
the  thieves,  finding  it  to  be  only  a  funeral  party, 
were  for  throwing  the  corpse  into  the  sea  ;  but 
suddenly  the  coffin  became  so  heavy,  that  30 
men  were  not  sufficient  to  lift  it.  Hereupon 
they  contented  themselves  with  stripping  the 
body  of  its  phylacteries  and  garments  of  fringes, 
and  even  these  they  afWrwards  bestowed  on  a 
passing  stranger.'  His  great  work,  the  Morek 
Jfovochin,  or  Guide  of  the  Perplexed,  has  receiv- 
ed great  applause  from  theologians  both  of  thm 
church  and  synagogue.  It  was  originally  pab- 
lished  in  Arabic,  but  shortly  translated  into  He- 
brew by  Rabbi  Tybbon,  to  whose  edit  on  was  ad- 
deu  in  the  last  century  the  triple  Rabbinical 
commentaries  of  R.  R.,  Shem,  Job,  Ephodnus 
and  Karshakas.  It  was  translated  into  Latin  in 
1520  by  Justinian,  and  by  the  younger  Buztovf 
in  1629.  Bishop  Patrick  in  his  commentary  has 
made  large  use  of  it ;  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  whole  work  was  published  in  England  by  Dr. 
James  Tewnley  in  1827.  It  is  certainly  a  re- 
.  markable  work,  taking  into  consideration  the 
circumstances  of  the  writer,  and  the  age  in 
whieh  he  lived.  *  Its  doctrines/  says  Mr.  Finn, 
<  threw  all  the  synagogues  into  constematioa 
and  division.    Such  an  expurgation  of  Judaism 
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from  the  legpendg  of  the  Talmud,  and  such  an 
effort  to  indaoe  his  people  to  use  the  common 
■ense  of  general  mankind  in  connexion  with  le- 
Tealed  truth,  could  not  fail  to  arouse  the  bigttry 
of  the  old  sohoolof  Rabbinists.  At  Montpel- 
Uer,  Rabbi  Solomon  and  his  friends  excommuni- 
eated  alt  who  should  read  the  «Moreh,'  and 
burned  the  books  in  the  market-place.  At  Nar- 
bonne,  the  Rabbis  took  the  opposite  determina« 
tion,  and  retaliated  the  excommunication.  The 
former  appealed  to  all  the  French  synagogues 
for  support  which  was  given  in  1832.' 

The  London  Times  thinks  Mr  Finn  is  scarce- 
ly acquainted  wilh  the  work  in  question,  or  he 
would  not  have  given  it  his  unqualified  approba- 
tion, nor  have  described  the  opposing  Rabbis  in 
the  mass  of  men  «  who  still  battled  tor  the  sa- 
cred auiherity  of  all  the  accumulated  nonsense 
of  dotard  sages,  abhorring  all  the  profane  re- 
eenreh  of  human  reason  ;*  or  *  that  another  such 
a  stride  would  emancipate  the  people  from  most 
of  the  Rabbinic  shaekles  by  which  free  investi- 
gmtienis  impeded  or  punished.'  It  appears  to 
usy  says  that  paper,  that  Maimonides  endeavors  to 
meet  the  superstitions  of  the  Rabbis  by  setting 
up  in  their  place  a  system  of  neology.  The 
harden  of  hisarguinent  is,  that  the  Mosaic  in 
Blitutes  had  their  basis  in  •  the  fitness  of  things  * 
— in  a  eertain  adaptation  to  the  wants,  conveni- 
ences of  the  people ;  but  he  sees  in  them  no 
■shadows  of  better  things  to  come,'  no  adum- 
Vrations  cf  a  spiritual  law  which  was  'holy  and 
just  and  good ;'  no  types  of  the  Great  Deliverer, 
the  promised  Christ.  He  presents  a  bald  cold 
system  of  symbolic  morality,  gathered  from  (he 
law  of  Moses ;  and  that  is  all.  To  describe  this 
as  an  overthrow  of  Rabbinism,  or  a  reform  of 
the  synagogue,  is  about  as  just  as  to  speak  of  So- 
einianism  in  the  light  et  an  improvement  upon 
Pepery,  or  German  neologianism  as  an  advance 
apon  the  crude  fancies  of  some  of  our  otherwise 
orthodox  divines.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  displacing 
of  one  set  of  errors  by  the  introduction  of  an- 
other, more  specious,  and.no  less  perilous  to  the 
■onl. 

Benjamin  of  Tudela  was  another  celebrated 
Rabbi  of  the  same  period.  He  died  A.  D.  1173. 
To  OS  of  modern  times  he  is  chiefly  known  hj 
his  Book  of  Travels^  in  wl>ioh  he  professes  to 
record  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  various  parts 
of  the  world.  But  the  fidelity  of  his  narrations 
b  oflen  questionable  ',  indeed,  it  has  been  dis- 
puted wiih   more  warmth    than  the    question 
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would  seem  to  meiit|  whetfier  Benjamin  of  Tu- 
dela was  a  veriUble  traveller,  or  a  dealer  in  ro- 
mance and  fiction.  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  and  Bas. 
nage  espouse  the  latter  opinion,  while  Gibbon 
inclines  to  the  former.  He  gives  a  marvellous 
account  of  the  power  aAd  splendor  of  the  Jews 
at  Bagdad.  Here,  he  tells  us,  resides  the  'Prince 
of  the  Captivity,'  whom  the  King  (of  Persia, 
we  presume)  installs  into  office  by  the  imposition 
of  hands,  after  which  he  is  conveyed  to  his  pal- 
ace in  the  chariot  of  the  King's  First  Minister, 
with  the  sound  of  martial  music.  This  renown- 
ed personage  traces  his  genealogy  as  far  as 
King  David.  The  Jews  style  him  « our  Lord,* 
or  *  Prince  of  the  C  ptivity,'  and  the  Mahome- 
Uns,  « our  Lord  the  son  of  David.'  All  persons 
are  commanded  to  rise  up  in  his  presence  under 
the  penalty  of  100  lashes;  and  he  is  represenied 
as  supreme  in  his  jurisdiction  over  the  Jews  in 
the  Eastern  countries.  Mr.  Finn  argues  that 
this  strange  story  is  net  incretiible. 

But  we  must  turn  to  other  scenes — scenes 
more  in  accordance  with  the  history  of  the  house 
of  Israel  since  their  dispersion  among  the  Gen. 
tiles.  'In  the  fifteenth  century  the  Inquisition 
arrayed  itself  in  all  its  tenors,  and  that  Spain, 
at  least,  should  be  free  from  the  profana- 
tion of  a  Jewish  heretic.  The  decree  was  rigid- 
ly enforced ;  and  once  more  the  prophecy  was 
fulfilled  m  which  Moses  had  foretold  the  sor- 
rows of  his  people  should  they  turn  from  God  : 
— <  The  Lord  shall  scatter  thee  among  all  peo- 
ple, from  the  one  end  of  the  earth  even  to  the 
other — and  among  these  nations  thou  shalt  find 
nb  ease,  neither  shall  the  sole  of  thy  loot  have 
rest;  but  the  Lord  shall  give  thee  there  atrembp 
ling  heart,  and  failing  eyes,  and  sorrow  of  mind. 
And  thy  life  shall  hang  m  doubt  before  thee,  and 
thou  shalt  fear  day  and  night.'  Mr.  Finn  ob* 
serves  (and  no  Christian  man  will  qoarrel  with 
the  remark,  as  if  it  were  a  superstitious  one), 
that  the  jadgments  of  Heaven  have  evidently 
rested  upon  Spain  ever  since^  these  atrocious 
cruelties  were  perpetrated.  For,  though  in  in- 
dividual cases  it  would  be  presumptuous  to 
judge  of  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  and 
the  anomalies  of  this  world  are  frequently  left 
to  be  rectified  by  a  future  retribution,  nations, 
as  such,  have  no  aftor  existence^  and  therefore 
God's  dealings  must  necessarily  be  exhibited,  if 
at  all,  in  the  present  scene  of  things.  *  Speedi- 
ly,' he    says,   •  after   the  expatriation    of  the 
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Jews,  and  daring  the  hottest  reign  of  the  Inqui- 
sition, the  vaunted  royal  descent,  both  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  became  extinct ;  and  in  the  for- 
mer of  these,  a  succession  of  mad  or  idiotic  sove- 
reigns has  tended  greatly  to  bring  monarchy  it- 
self into  a  laughing-stook  for  the  infidel  and  the 
republican.  Reverses  in  connected  sequence 
have  shewn  the  hollowness  of  that  empire  upon 
which  the  sun  could  not  set :  tke  colonies  ene 
by  one  have  vanished ;  Naples  and  the  Nether- 
lands have  been  lest;  the  population  of  the  pe- 
niBsula,  which  in  the  9th  century  was  40,000,000, 
is  now  reduced  to  between  10,000,000  and 
11,000,000;  that  of  Toledo  is  dwindled  from 
200,000  to  20,000 ;  the  natio^^ai  politics  are  dis- 
tracted between  the  democracy  with  its  fiercer 
Tragala,  and  the  bigotry  of  the  middle-age  Ca- 
marillas, each  party  so  lately  rivalling  the  other 
in  cold  unflinching  butchery ;  the  realm  is  bank- 
rapt,  without  a  navy,  and  left  naked  to  her  ene- 
mies, a  reproach  for  every  passer  by.'  Mr. 
Finn  thus  relates  the  story  of  tke  cruel  expul- 
sion of  the  Jews  from  Spain  : — 

*  The  decree  was  signed  March,  1492,  that  in 
four  moHths  every  Jew,  native  or  sojourner, 
should  quit  the  realms  of  Arragon,  Castile,  and 
Granada,  never  more  to  return,  under  penaly 
of  death  and  confiscation  of  goods ;  and  the  jus- 
tice of  the  Inquisition  was  denounced  against 
all  who  should  harbor  er  conceal  a  Jew  after 
that  time.  All  property  might  be  carried  with 
them,  but  not  in  the  substance  of  ffold  or  silver, 
or  the  other  articles  usually  forbidden  to  be  re- 
moved from  Spain.  Bills  of  exchange  might  be 
taken  instead  of  plate,  jewels  or  coin.  But  this 
indulgenee  sounds  better  than  was  realized  by 
the  event ;  for  as  the  time  approached  for  their 
departure  the  property  to  be  sold  exseeded  the 
demand,  the  mosi  wary  purchasers  reserving 
their  offels  to  the  last  extremity  of  the  helpless 
victims,  who  then  were  glad,  it  is  scid,  to  barter 
a  house  for  an  ass,  or  a  vineyard  for  a  few  yards 
of  linen  cloth.  Many  of  the  Jews  absUined 
from  selling,  hoping  to  the  last  moment  that 
seme  favorable  change  would  intervene  te  pre- 
vent the  final  catastrophe;  but  they  were  de- 
ceived, for  Torquemada,  the  Inquisitor-General 
(whose  extended  titles  Zurita  rehearses  wilh 
pompous  delight,  and  whom  some  Protectants 
have  denominated  the  first-born  of  Hell),  hear- 
ing that  the  wealthiest  Jews  had  attempted  to 
divert  the  purpose  of  the  court  bv  a  bribe  of 
600,000  crowns,  Thomas  Torquemada,  like  Tho- 
mas Becket  of  old,  rushed  into  the  presence  and 
upbraided  the  sovereigns  for  their  half-inclina- 
tion to  sell  their  Saviour  to  the  Jews  for  pieces 
of  silver.  He  issuec*  an  edict  by  his  own  anthe- 
rity,  prohibiting  all  traffic  with  Jews,  for  a  term 
considerably  within  thav  of  their  banishment  by 
the  royal  proclamation ;  and  thus  incalculably 
multiplied  the  losses  to  which  they  were  previ- 
ously liable. — As  the  term  drew  near,  the  as- 


cendant party  must  have  regarded  the  harassed 
Jew  with  such  a  barning  intensity  of  assured 
victory,  as  the  hawk  feels  whik  fluttering  fixed- 
ly above  his  p  ey.  The  resources  of  l^fisn 
remained,  subject  however  to  the  vigilance  of 
the  holy  office,  and  many  yielded  to  the  power- 
ful temptation ;  but  the  end  of  July  saw  multi- 
tudes of  noble-minded  Israelites  forsake  their 
houses,  their  fathers'  graves,  and,  all  their  old 
associations  ot  iu fancy  and  ancestry,  to  wander 
they  knew  not  whither,  with  a  dignified  triumph 
of  passive  couraire  !  ^urita  vf  ckons  their  num- 
ber at  170,000 ;  Cardoso  at  120,000 ;  Miguel  it 
Barrios  an(l  Mariana  at  800,000 ;  and  it  is  said, 
that  notwithstanding  all  their  losses  in  tbt 
breaking  up  of  their  property,  they  carried  off 
30,000,(K)0  ducats.  Abarbane  's  narration,  in 
his  preface  to  the  book  -)f  Kings,  deserves  atten- 
tion and  sympathy : — '  When  the  royal  procla- 
mation was  announced,  1  was  at  court,  and 
weariedmyself  to  frenzy  in  imploring  compas- 
sion. Thrice  on  my  knees  I  besonght  the  King, 
'  Regard  us,  O  King;  use  not  thy  subjects  wiSi 
so  much  cruelty ;  rather  exact  trom  us  our  gold 
and  silver  vessels,  or  abundant  giAs,  even  all 
that  every  Jew  possesses,  if  he  may  still  abide  in 
his  country.'  1  entreated  likewise  my  friends, 
the  King's  officers,  to  allay  his  indignation 
against  my  people.  I  implored  the  counoiUors 
to  advise  the  King,  each  in  his  turn,  to  recall 
the  decree.  But  as  the  adder  closes  her  ear  with 
dust  against  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  so  the 
King  hardened  his  heart  against  the  prayers  of 
his  suppliants,  a|id  declared  that  he  would  not 
revoke  his  edict  to  gain  all  (he  wealth  of  all  the 
Jews.  At  his  right  hand  was  the  Queen,  the 
Jew's  enemy,  urging  him  with  an  angry  voie: 
to  pursue  what  he  had  so  happily  commenced. 
We  exhausted  all  our  power  for  the  removal  of 
the  King's  sentence ;  but  (here  was  no  wisdom 
nor  hold  remaining.  Our  nation,  whenever  the 
decree  had  been  proclaimed,  or  its  fame  hid 
spread,  bewailed  their  condition  with  a  great 
wailing.  Tossed  in  these  fearful  billows  they 
exhorted  and  confirmed  the  minds  of  each  oth- 
er. Whatever  befalls,  let  us  surmount  every 
calamity  for  the  honor  of  our  nation  and  our  re- 
ligion by  a  brave  endurance ;  let  us  defend  these 
from  the  hatefnl  persecators.  If  they  leave  us 
our  life,  we  will  live  ;  if  they  take  it  firom  us,, 
we  will  die.  But  never  let  us  violate  our  holy 
law,  the  fulness  of  our  afiTections,  or  the  counsel 
of  wisdom.  Oh,  rather  (and  may  God  turn  it 
all  to  ^ood)  let  us  abandon  our  s^ttlements, 
and  seek  for  homes  elsewhere.  Thus  excited; 
there  departed  in  one  day  300,000  on  foot  and 
unarmed,  collected  from  every  province ;  the 
young  and  the  old,  infants  and  women,  all  ready 
to  go  in  any  direction.  Of  that  number  was  1 ; 
and  with  God  for  our  leader  we  set  out.' 

Of  the  refugfes,  some  found  a  home,  on  the 
payment  of  a  heavy  fine,  in  Portugal ;  others, 
in  vast  numbers,  fled  to  Morocco,  Italy,  and 
Greece.  Their  suflTerings  during  these  voyages 
are  said  to  have  been  horrible.  One  ship's  crew 
were  about  to  murder  their  Jewish  passengers. 
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to  aTen^re,  u  they  said,  the  death  of  Jetna 
Christ ;  but  a  Chrigtian  merchant  ob  board  re 
minded  them  that  Christ  died  to  gave  the  world, 
and  therefore  his  death  was  a  blesainif  to  man- 
kind. At  Fez  the  inhabitants  closed  the  gates 
against  the  hated  crowd,  aud  iefl  them  to  perish 
of  hiia^r  and  a  scorching  san.  At  Salee,  the 
crew  of  a  large  ship,  a  slaver  in  those  days  en- 
ticed 150  Jewish  children  on  board  with  morsels 
of  bread  (sad  evidence  of  the  misery  of  their 
ttatf ),  aad  sold  the'u  at  some  distant  port.  Of 
thoie  who  sought  an  asylum  in  Europe,  some  ar- 
rived already  infected  with  the  pestilence  a; 
Naples,  others  at  Genoa,  and  seme  made  their 
way  to  Rome.  Jfut  wherever  they  turned, every 
face  scowled  on  them.  But  the*  bitterest  cup 
was  reserved  for  them  at  Rome ;  where  their 
qwn  brethren,  the  Jews  of  the  Ghetto,  alarmed 
bj  the  influx  of  so  many  of  their  nation,  who 
might  share  their  gains  and  hurt  th^'ir  traffie, 
•ffered  Pope  Alexander  a  present  of  1,(J00  du- 
cats tJ  forbid  the  arrival  of  the  strangers.  Alex- 
aoder  was  indignant  at  the  proposal,  and  threat- 
ened to  expel  the  native  Jews  in  order  to  make 
room  lor  the  strangers,  who  were  then  adiuitted 
bj  their  bi  ethren ;  and  the  latter  made  their 
peace  with  the.  Pope  \>y  a  present  of  2,009 
ducats. 

The  heart  sickens  at  these  recitals,  and  yet 
Ihej  give  but  a  meagre  outline  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  ancient  people  of^  God.  Turn  where  we 
may,  the  scene  soon  or  late  lowers  in  outrage 
and  darkness  into  murder.  Thus  in  Portugal  a 
massacre  takes  place,  and  instantly  thousands 
are  committed  to  the  flames  or  lie  weltering  in 
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their  Mood.  Wherever  its  power  extended,  the 
Inquisition,  like  a  famished  hound,  fixed  its  re- 
morseless iaugs  upon  the  sens  of  Israel,  and 
that  auto  dafe  was  supposed  to  be  doubly  wel- 
come to  heaven  which  carried  up  the  shrieks  of 
some  tortured  Jew.  The  Jews,  Mr.  Finn  tells 
us,  preserve  a  catalogue  of  the  suflerers,  the 
martyrs  of  their  faith,  whom  this  Moloch  has 
sacrificed,  and  horrible  are  its  details.  One,  for 
example,  is  burned,  with  a  bridle  in  his  mouth, 
for  having  renounced  his  Christianity,  having, 
no  doubt,  first  embraced  it  through  fear.  Anoth- 
er is  tortured  and  burned  for  stealing  a  silver 
pix  ;  the  guilty  person,  himself  a  witness  ot  the 
execution,  being  afterwards  discovered.  At 
Madrid  a  whole  family  are  committed  to  the 
flames  for  having  scourged  a  crucifix  till  the 
Christ  upon  it  bleed  profusely  and  remonstrated 
with  them  lor  their  cruelty ;  one  is  accused  of 
killing  a  girl  for  the  sake  of  her  blood,  which 
he  wanted  to  mingle  with  the  Passover  biscuit* 
and,  to  crown  the  li«t,  nineteen  were  burned  at 
Madrid,  in  1680,  to  celebrate  the  entry  of  the 
new  Queen. 

In  Great  Britain  we  rejoice  to  ;  erceive  that  a 
better  spirit  has  arisen.  The  kindly  and  re- 
spectful feelings  which  every  day  gain  strength 
with  reference  te  the  Jews,  to  the  Christians 
are  honorable,  and  to  the  Jews  themselves 
they  may  perhaps  be  productive  o  the  highest 
good.  At  l^ast,  they  will  read  our  Scriptures 
of  the  New  Testament  with  abated  prejudice, 
just  as  they  are  led  to  feel  that  Christians  be- 
have to  them  with  kindness  and  respect. 


ROBERT  MORRIS,  ESQ.,  OF  PHILADELPHIA, 
^nb  1)13  iJJoctrg. 


Mr.  Robert  Morris,  editor  of  the  Pemsyl- 
▼ania  Inquirer  and  Courier,  has  been  connected 
with  the  press  from  his  minority  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  a  period  o '  more  tuan  ten  years.  He 
is  a  Dative  of  Philadelphia,  is  the  eldest  son  of 
Captain  Robert  Morns,  who  died  several  years 
Bince  at  Bordeaux,  Prance,  as  well  from  the 
effectsof  injuries  experienced  while  confined  as 
an  American  prisoner  of  war  at  Dirt  moor,  as 
from  exposure  and  illness  produced  by  a  colli- 
■i^Q  at  sea,  during  a  midnight  storm,  and^  while 
^  was  in  command  of  the  ship  Thalia.  The 
^n,  the  subject  of  our  aotice,  was  originally  in- 


tended for  the  medical  profession,  and  with  this 
vi«w,  as  a  preliminary  step,  he  was  engaged 
during  several  years  of , his  boyhood,  in  a  quir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  drug  business.  While 
so  employed,  he  cultivated  a  taste  for  literary 
pursuits  and  studies,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
bnca.ne  connected  with  the  publication  of  the 
Philadelphia  Album,  a  wi^vkly  period!  al  on  the 
plan  of  the  New  York  Mirror,  which  he  edited 
with  ability  and  success  fir  several  years.  Du- 
ring this  period  he  wrote  much  that  served  to 
win  fur  him  not  only  the  charact'^r  of  a  loady 
and  vigorous  prose  writer,  but  of  a  poet  of  the 
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most  decidejd  ezcellence.  Hi«  earliest  proie 
effort  intended  for  the  presi,  was  entitled  *  A 
Dream  of  Heaven,'  and  obtained  a  prize  from  the 
publishers  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  It 
was  copied  far  and  wide  at  the  time,  and  al- 
though unfinished  and  defective  in  point  of  sty  le, 
it  contained  many  beauties  of  thought  and  fancy 
that  elicited  the  warmest  eulogiums.  ^e  sub- 
sequently, though  still  a  minor,  wrote  a  series 
of  stories,  entitled  *•  Sketches  of  Roseville.* — 
These  extended  in  number  to  twenty  or  thirty, 
obtained  much  popularity,  and  some  of  them, 
even  now,  are  travelling  anonymously  through 
the  American  newspapers.  The  *Idiot  Beauty,' 
and  *  Roy  Reckless,'  are  remembered  by  us  as 
efforts  of  no  common  kind.  These  were  especial 
favorites  with  many  of  the  readers  of  the  light 
literature  of  that  day.  The  early  poetic  contribu- 
tions of  Mr.  Morris  wer^  also  widely  circulated 
and  favorably  spoken  of.  We  regret  that  our 
limits  prevent  us  from  giving  extracts  to  any 
considerable  extent.  The  following  passage  is 
from  some  lines  to  Hesperus : — 

'  Thou  wert  b«>rore  mortality,  the  same 

In  thy  primeval  emineoce  at  bow. 
An  isle  of  ii^ht  'mid  keaven'a  mysterious  main, 

A  burning  g«*m  upon  some  angel  brow. 
No  r  ty  has  parted  from  thy  golden  sphere, 

But  all  unchanged  thou  art,  as  at  the  dawn. 
When  Eden  smiled  in  j'«y,  a  world  without  a  tear.' 

Mr.  Morris  has  obtained  a  number  of  premiums 
for  addresses  written  for  dramatic  festivals  and 
other  ocoasions,and  for  peems  and  prose  sketches 
for  literary  journals.  For  the  last  ten  jeMj%  he 
has  been  conneeted  with  the  daily  press  of  Phila- 
delphia ;  and  the  well  and  ably  filled  columns  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer,  a  journal  for  which 
his  efforts  have  secured  an  influence  and  a  cir- 
culation truly  enviable,  testify  in  a  most  satis- 
fkctory  manner,  the  character  of  his  naore  recent 
pursuits.  He  has  been  very  careless  of  literary 
reputation;  being  one  of  those  who  believe  that 
to  be  constantly  before  the  public,  is  not  the 
most  enviable  position  for  one  who  loves  a  qaiet 
mind,  and  who  understands  the  true  philosophy 
of  contentment.  His  last  effort  in  the  way  of  a 
poem,  is  •  The  Past  and  the  Future,*  recently 
delivered  before  the  William  Win  Institute,  in 
Philadelphia.  The  following  brief  extracts  will 
afford  the  reader  some  idea  of  its  character. 

The  Greek — »he  noble  Greek— oh !  who  may  guess 
The  wretched  remnant  of  th^t  gifted  rare, 
Or  see,  in  pirate  bands  and  Oiho'N  Svrijts, 
The  blood  that  died  the  waves  of  S^lamis ! 
Who,  in  the  sordid  soul  and  Rcowjing  eyes 
Detect  the  sons  of  proud  Themistocles ; 
Or  dream  the  people  now  so  spirit-crushed, 


Are  of  the  soil  of  Marathon— wliBue  gushed/ 
In  jetting  streams,  the  life-blood  of  the  brave/ 
Who  rushed  to  glory's  consecrated  grave. 

TIs  done— the  story  of  her  pride  and  power 
Is  of  the  things  that  liave  beeo— her  liigh  hour 
or  might  and  majesty  has  long  gone  by, 
And  sunset  lingers  in  her  darkened  sky  !. 
But  still  she  lives— the  virtuous  and  the  jnsi— 
No  shaft  of  death  can  level  with  the  dustj 
Her  deeds  will  glit'er  in  th'  eieinal  sky. 
And  live  and  shiue  amid  the  things  on  high. 
Aristides,  thejust,  the  patriot  brave, 
Who,  for  their  cotmtry,  sought  a  bloody  grave, 
With  8parta's  king,— ^nd  he  who,  as  he  fell, 
Heard  victory's  peal,  and  cried,  'then  all  is  wcUl' 
Ay — these  shall  live  while  valor  has  a  name. 
Or  earih  a  voice  to  peal  the  trump  of  fame ! 
But  think  you  not,  wbeu  from  bis  bleeding  breast 

The  TheHan  hero  drew  the  javelin  ost*— 
Whf  a  as  he  yirlded  up  his  soul  to  rest, 

Andibrillfrdiupen  his  ear  the  victor  shout, 
He  turned  upon*  his  childless  life  aad  said : 

'  Leuctra,  Mantiena,  shield  my  name.' 
No  golden  vision  hovered  round  his  bead, 

Aod  in  the  Future  blazon'd  bliss  and  faoie ! 
So.  think  you  not,  when  he  who  first  brought  dowo, 

From  her  bright  place  among  ihc  worlds  above, 
Th»»  elear-eycd  being,  who.  with  moral  crewn. 

Tau^t  man  to  Iwok  to  Heaven  with  hop^  and  love-' 
The  Christian  Greek,  the  virtuous  Sricrates—  j 

Ob !  think  you  not  that  when  be  read  his  doom, 
And  drank  with  steady  lip  the  deadly  lees, 

He  saw  no  world  above— beyond  the  tnmb  T— 
Yes— when  bis  manly  form  to  pain  was  given. 
His  soul  was  panting  for  its  flight  to  Heaven !  e 
Kepler  and  Galilee !  minds  divine. 

That  soared  on  eagles'  wings  above  the  stars-^ 
And  saw  net»  worlds  arouud  each  other  shine; 

Night-loviNg  Venus  and  revolving  Mars,— 
The  golden  lights  that  form  the  milky  way, 

The  burning  zone  npon  the  brow  of  night, 
The  mellow  Moon — the  blazing  orb  of  day— 

And  noiany  a  dim  and  distant  satellite. 
How  mean  was  man— how  vain  was  mortal  lifi^« 

To  souls  so  far  above  the  thiigs  below-* 
On— on— the  spirit  soared,  till  Io»t  in  thought. 

And  warmed  with  meditation's  earn*  st  glow^ 
The  earth — the  vain,  dull  earth — a  faint  spark  seemed, 

Amid  the  orbs  that  met  the  dazzled  eye, 
A  dm  light  Klimm-ring  where  ten  thousand  beamed, 

And  blitzed  and  beautified  creation's  sky ! 
What  rerk'd  they  for  the  torture  and  the  rack. 

For  bigot  VHiigeance  and  a  shortened  span; 
They  gazed  along  ttie  Future's  golden  track. 

And  worshipped  God  throughout  his  mighty  plan. 
They  saw— before  tM  mortal  eyes  concealed- 
Orb  around  orb  in  beauteous  ordrr  pass ; 
St«ralt*'rsiar  came  forth  and  stood  revealed, 

As  Scence  upward  turned  hermag.e  gla^iS. 
T^ey  saw  a  power  i9upr'*mc— a  soore^  on  high— 
A  world  on  world  creating  iDeity  ! 

And  thus  when  bent  wiUi  age  the  Florentine 
Feh  deaih\  rold  iremorsin  his  sightless  eyes, 

How  radiant  burxt  upon  his  soul  the  sceae 
or  twice  ten  thousand  st^trs  amid  the  skies. 
And  eacn  a  lamp  that  brightened  Paradise. 

THE  PRATER  OF  THE  BETBOTHEB. 

Father  and  God !  to  whom  the  thoughts 

or  every  humait  br**ast  areknuwu, 
Eternal — Vast^Omnipoieat! 

Worlds  are  but  footstools  to  thy  throne! 
Amid  the  paeans  of  the  ho«t— 

'l*he  shouts  of  joy— the  peals  of  prake— 
The  breath  ot  bliss  from  seraph  Hps— 
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"nieio&gB  that  dnnib  voieat  raiae 
Ob !  d»gm  t»  bend  a  listeniof  ear— 
A  ebikl  of  earth  eooMnt  to  hear ! 

Fong^ve,  if  I  too  fondly  clinff 

To  one— a  thing  of  dust  f  know^ 
And  yet  in  thy  bright  Image  made*- 

Hi|(b  heart,  fr<^e  soul,  and  manly  brow- 
Forgive,  Great  Judge,  that  even  now, 

When  1  would  turn  ay  thought  above, 
I  reel  upon  my  cheek  the  glow. 

And  in  my  breast  the  fire  of  love ! 
Forgive,  that  while  1  bow,  I  feel 
A  woman's  weakness  on  me  steal ! 

Alaa !  how  vain  I  and  yet  to  Tb«e 

Why  need  I  each  fond  thought  disclose  7 
Without  Thy  aid  no  star  couldshine^ 

N  >  hue  could  beautify  tha  rose.— 
Great  Architect  of  myriad  worlds, 

Thou  k  DO  west  all  we  feign  or  feel- 
Each  shallow  thought— each  empty  dreams- 
Then  why  this  simple  heart  reveal  1 
The  hopes  that  bud— the  joys  that  bloom— 
Thou  know'st  them  ail,  their  date  and  doom ! 

Tboo  know'st  the  Future !  as  the  Past 

Its  chequered  scenes  a^e  spread  before  Thee— 
Fate's  arrow  quivering  in  the  heart — 

Youth's  suDuy  dream,  and  manhood's  story— 
The  flower-crowned  bndal,  aod  ine  bier —  * 

Spring's  golden  light,  and  winter's  even- 
The  cloud  that's  meant  tosshadow  here^ 

The  shaft  that  wings  the  soul  to  Heaven— 
The  breeae  that  bears  a  fatal  breath. 
And  waaconsump  Jon's  subtle  death ! 

My  present  path  seems  strewed  with  flowers. 

And  bright  blue  skies  are  bending  o'er  me. 
While  Mope  points  to  the  coming  hours, 

And  whispers,  f  Bliss  is  now  before  thee !' 
And  is  it  so  t     At  times  1  feel 

A  fearful  chill  upon  my  spirit, 
And  dream  of  broken  hopes  and  pangs-* 

The  woe  that  all  our  kind  inherit-* 
Father  and  God !  oh,  be  to  me 
A  guide  on  life's  tempestous  sea. 

Without  Thee,  none  could  live  or  move ) 

The  sun  from  its  high  place  would  fall, 
With  all  the  spheres  that  snine  above 

As  limps,  to  light  this  earthly  ball. 
Flanet  aod  star,  and  Kliitering  orb. 

Far  distant  hung  amid  the  air. 
Attest  the  Universal  God, 

The  power  that  made  and  placed  them  there ) 
And  >ei  Great  Source,  how  mean  a  thing 
Ma>  flestle  under  thy  wide  wing ! 

Thou  art  the  all  Eternal  One, 

Tne  sMil  of  nature  and  ol  heaven } 
The  eye,  the  ear,  the  mind  of  man. 

An  »pedk  of  rh*?P  and  ^'es  iug<  Kiven. 
Without  Thee,  who  could  raise  a  band. 

Of  bear  the  ihun'ier'^  lou.ie!*t  p  al— 
Or  t«ll  whpo  morning's  rosy  tiKht 

Along  the  east  bef^au  to  steal  f 
Thou  art  the  >pi  it  of  ih*<  whole. 
The  all  pervading  source  and  soul ! 

Thna  kaMw'st  mv  ht^art— iis  hopes  and  fears- 
Its  lumul^  wild^its  plit>hied  faith— 

1%*  fl^me  thai  buru't  wiihin  iu  depths. 

Oh!  kf^p  it  puffi  and  true  till  dfa<h! 

Aod  that  heai  i\  idul — may  he  prove 
All  that  my  fancy  pictures  now, 

A  bein?  meant  and  fornnrd  lor  love- 
No  stain  upon  his  s»ulor  brow^ 

Then,  then  kind  Heaven,  this  life  will  be 

A  path  thai  upwards  leads  to  Thee ! 


'Nafttre. 
That  fbnned  this  wwld,  so  beamiAil,  ihst  spresd 
Earth's  lap  with  plenty,  and  life's  smallest  oliMrd 
StnioK  to  onchansihg  auiMiD,  that  gare 
The  hapvr  birds  theu  dwelling  in  the  grove, 
That  yielded  to  the  wardereis  of  the  deep. 
The  loDpIy  silence  of  th'  onf^thomed  mj-'n. 
Aod  filled  the  meanest  worm  that  crauL  at  Jnst, 
With  spirit,  thought,  and  love.' 

?.  B.  8hbixct< 
Heaven's  earliest  bom  and  still  unsullied  child. 

Whose  smile  is  morning  and  whose  frown  is  night, 
Ar^'Und  whose  brow  Earth's  earliest  roses  smiled — 
Thins  wastherlow  of  beauty— tuivk  the  light 
That  beamed  o'er  Paradise,  when  Woman  there. 

Fresh  from  her  Maker's  hand — a  faultless  thing- 
With  dove-like  eyes,  and  shadowy  golden  hair, 

From  gfOveHiag  beast,  or  bird  on  tireless  wing. 
Won  horoi*ge  as  she  passed.    Tbihe,  toe,  the  glow 
That  flush'd  her  cheek,  or  beamed  from  her  white  brow. 

Beauty  is  thine  in  all  her  changing  dyes- 
Color,  and  light,  and  shade,  and  sound,  and  song, 
Morn's  purple  hues,  and  Evening's  golden  skies— 

The  whtHpering  summer  breeze— the  whirl windstrongj 
Night  with  her  starry  train,  a  shining  band- 
Each  wandering  meteor  of  yon  trackless  deep— 
Italia's  greenest  spot — Z^hara's  sand*^ 

The  thunder's  roll— the  lightning's  living  lea(>^ 
The  lark's  light  note— the  murmur  of  the  bee — 
All  speak  of  Heaven,  of  Order,  aod  of  Thee. 
The  Seasons  are  thy  handmaids,  and  the  flowers 

Fair  emblems  of  thy  beauty— bending  grain 
Made  golden  by  the  sunshine's  magic  powei^- 

The  bowling  tempest— and  the  gentle  rain 
Of  Summer's  sof^r  mood — blossom  and  fruit— 

The  bending  willow  and  the  creeping  vine— 
The  rattling  hail-storm,  and  the  snow-flake  mute-* 

The  time-worn  oak,  the  cedar  and  the  pine — 
Niag'r't's  roaring  Fall — the  noiseless  rill — 
Were  Nature's  at  the  dawn— are  Nature's  still. 
Blighty  or  gentle  as  may  suit  thy  mood— 

The  whirlwind  and  the  earthquake  tell  thy  power—* 
Thy  hand  seoop'd  out  old  Ocean— iEtna  pil'd— 

Bent  the  first  rainbow — painted  the  first  flower! 
But  loveliest  is  thy  face  in  Spring's  alad  hour— > 

The  meadows  green— the  waters  leaping  fre^^ 
The  earth  yet  wet  with  morning's  dewy  shower-* 

The  sunlight  beaming  o'er  the  distant  sea— 
When  new-born  winds  their  freshuess  first  disclose. 
And  wanton  with  the  violet  and  the  rose. 
Thy  temples  are  upon  the  lofty  steeps 

Of  Anoesand  the  Appenines— and  where 
Thf^  coral  insect  toiN  bc'^eath  the  deep, 

The  meanest  intellect — the  michtiesi  mind — 

Master  and  slave  alike  admit  thy  power- 
Monarch  and  I  aiion— hero,  pnnce,  and  hind. 

Must  yield  at  Nature's  tributary  hour— 
B«>fr<re  Thee  foresu  tremble,  mountains  nod — 
How  feeble  Art  to  Phec^*  A  worm,  to  God.' 
Oh.  Nature!  is  it  strange  the  forest  chdd, 

Tne  la^  ny  tenant  o<  the  boundless  West — 
With  none  to  lead  his  mind  hryond  the  wild. 

Or  point  his  thoughts  to  regi«tiis  o>  the  •lest— 
Should  deem  thy  f|[lorie<  god- like,  and  fall  (|own 

A  savage  worshipper  t    Should  see  in  Thee 
The  spirit  of  the  leaping  catarnct— 

The  powers  of  Life,  and  Death,  and  Destinv- 
Should  as  (he  light'ning  flashes  through  the  sky. 
Believe  it  fire  from  some  Immortal  eye  / 
Na— rathor  marvel  that  the  letter'd  fool— 

The  worm  whom  Heaven  has  given  the  power  of 
thought, 
Seeing  thy  glories,  and  the  magic  rule 

That  governs  all  thy  works — should  set  at  nought 
The  Ipssoii  that  they  teach— sheuld  mock  the  power 

That  call'd  from  ehaos  ail  that  mingles  1 
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Th«  loftiest  mounUiii  and  the  low^est  fli»wer» 

Earth,  Air,  and  Oeean— each  celestial  sphere — 
Should  look  from  sea  to  sky— from  dost  to  i 
And  see  no  God  im  all  th«  wondrous  plan  I 


POUR   HOT  TBS   TOICV  OF  OBISF. 

Pour  aot  the  voice  of  gri^ 

Above  the  sahle  bier! 
The  weary  apint  finds  relief 

la  some  more  hallowed  sphere. 
What  recks  it  that  the  lip 

Hath  lost  itsthrilltne  hue- 
Untainted  was  their  fc Itowohip 

As  blushing  rose  and  dew. 
And  now — too  soon  a  creeping  thin|^, 
Will  like  a  leech,  there  feed  tfad  cUsg ! 
Yet  weep  not  for  the  dead 

Who  earl>  pass  away, 
Ere  hope  and  J03*  and  youth  have  fled. 

Ere  wo  has  wrought  decay ! 
Better  to  die  in  youtb 

When  Itie  is  green  and  bright, 
Than  when  the  he<irt  hai  lost  lU  truth 

In  age  and  sorrow's  u'ght — 
Then  woes  and  years  arouod  u«  throng 
And  death'!*  chill  grasp  is  on  us  long. 
Life  is  a  rifled  6ower 

When  love's  pure  visions  fade— 


A  broken  spell— a  faded  Hour— 

An  echo— and  a  shad« ! 
The  poet's  thirst  for  lame, 

And  siren  oeauty's  kiss, 
AmMtionS  height,  and  honor's  name, 

But  yield  a  phaniom  Miss— 
And  man  turns  back  Irom  every  goal 

Thrusting  for  some  high  bhss  of  soul ! 

Would  I  had  died  when  young  I 

How  many  humirg  tears, 
And  wasted  hopes,  and  s«*vered  ties, 

Had  spared  my  after  years! 
And  8he  «»n  whose  pule  brow, 

'I'he  damp  and  cold  earth  lies. 
Whose  pure  heart  in  its  virgin  glow 

Was  mirrored  in  dark  eyes! 
Would  l-had  faded  s<>on  with  her, 
My  boyhood's  earliest  %iorsbipper! 

Pour  not  the  voice  of  wo ! 

8ked  not  tho  burning  fear 
When  spirits  from  the  cold  earth  go, 

Too  bright  10  linger  here! 
Unsullied  let  them  pass 

Into  ehlivlon's  tomb— 
Lik«  HHow-flakes  melting  Tn  the  sea 

When  rife  wi  h  vestal  blonm. 
Th»-n  strew  fresh  flowers  abovn  the  grave, 
And  let  the  tall  grass  o'er  it  wave ! 


LETTERS  FROM  ABROAD  TO  KINDRED  AT  HOME, 
^rom  tlie  Conbon  (Ejcamino:. 

BY  MISS  SEDGWICK, 

Aadior  of  *  Hope  L«die,'  '  The  Rich  poor  man,  and  the  Poor  rich  mw,'  Sec 


Wtf  have  mach  reppect  for  the  talenta  of  Mies 
S»''gwick.  She  is  said  to  be  at  present  the  most 
popular  native  writer  in  America,  and  she  de- 
serves to  be  so  She  dt'serves  it,  because  she 
IP  not  content  with  mere  imitation  What  she 
wntfs  has  upon  it  the  stamp  of  the  soil.  She 
has  exhibited  a  proper  contempt  for  the  old, 
wearisome,  imported  woiship;  and  done  her 
best  to  build  up  4  little  temple  of  her  own. 

Were  it  much  smaller  and  humbler  than  it  is, 
we  should  speak  of  it  with  unfeiynt  d  respect. 
It  is  a  type  el  that  earnestness  I  in  enlion,  which 
contains  in  itself  the  germ  of  many  great  things. 
We  arc  glad  to  find  too,  by  its  growing  popular- 
ity with  Americans  that  ihey  are  themselves 
awakening  to  a  ^ense  of  its  importance.  It  is 
time  they  should  FrankI  n  s^ttibfind  thi^ir  liter- 
ary pretensions  for  the  flr<t  htif  century  of  their 
national  existence,  and  well  and  wi  ely  enous^h; 
but  his  homely  ptuse  and  phiUiiophic  viffor 
•bould  have  led  the  way  to  something  better 
than  the  imitative  crracesof  Wathin^ton  i  v  n^, 
or  the  feeble  pret'iness  of  tb^  followers  of  Mrs 
Humans.  No w,  at  ^  1*  events,  t».ere  •«  a  move  in 
the  right  direction,  and  in  the  increasintf  reputa- 
tion of  Miss  Sedgwick  we  discern  one  of  its 
h«*althie«t  sign*.  It  wan,  we  be'ieve,  a  rr*mark 
of  Mi*s  Martinean's  in  conre^  t  nn  with  thi^  snh- 
ject,  thai  in  such  books  as  Hope  LesHf^  The  Rich 
pnor  man  and  Poor  rieh  man,  and  Hume,  there 
was  not  simply  the  promise,  but  the  absolnte 
vigorous  beginning,'  t  a  national  literature;  the 
first  distinct  otteranee  of  a  fresh  national  Bsind, 


telling,  not  what  it  ought  to  5se  in  obedience  to 
old  methods  of  looking,  bat  what  it  does  see  of 
actual  life  on  its  own  soil. 

Wh.t  a  pity  it  is  that  the  American  govern- 
ment cannot  be  mad«  sensible,  that,  to  give  doe 
advaatage  and  encouragement  to  this  impulse, 
to  secnre  it  at  all  events  a  fair  trial,  it  ha»  be- 
come absolutely  ecsential  to  f4ttaWli«h  an  inter- 
national copyright  w  th  Eofthnd.  Th#»  best 
writers  ef  America,  all  her  journals  of  charac- 
ter, and  the  m'»j  nitv  of  her  best  men,  ar»»  loud 
in  their  entreaties  for  this  measure;  and  yet 
the  interested  opposition  of  a  tew  b•>oK^elKrs 
has  been  sufficient  to  withhold  it  tiiifaerto.  It 
surelv  cannot  be  rt'sia'ed  much  longer.  An  op- 
position el  that  kind  witl  n-Vfr  be  ahje  to  sar- 
viv*»  a  growinj?  conviction,  ihit  the  injufitire  in- 
volved in  the  denial  of  fiurh  anaivangementfans 
/W  th  comparative  lightness  on  the  foreiffu  liter* 
ary  proda  er,  whil»*  't  i«  the  he»viest  bio  *  and 
greatest  disconragemeni  that  conM  p'»««ibl\  be 
off^teo  to  the  au.hors  and  the  literature  of  the  * 
so>l. 

Misa  S  dgwiftk  will  not  accu.«e  tis  of  a  want 
of  courtesy  in  thi^  d  irression.  We  hive  b«  re 
only  th*»  fir-It  vollunie  of  the  t^-st  woik  s'le  has 
published  in  England;  descript  v?*  of  ih*»  ira- 
^res^ion  p'oduc#»d  upon  her  by  n  vi-it  »o  E  'rope 
in  the  Utter  half  of  the  year  1839  It  will  be 
proper  to  abstain  from  critical  "era^rk,  whde  the 
entire  books  is  noi  before  um,  though  we  svmI 
our<*elvfs  of  'he  opportunity  this  volume  at- 
fords,  of  describing  the  purpose  of  the   writer, 
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tBdillostimting^bj  a  few  qaotalioo*,  her  man- 
ner and  at  j]e. 

A  very  pleaaantand  characteriatic  heartiness 
aeems  to  us  to  distinguish  both  purpose  and 
uannar.  Ae  you  read  the  book,  you  fiad  that 
joo  are  at  all  events  in  commuuicatlod  with  a 
yery  sincere  perion.  Her  mistakes  are  of  that 
order.  And  we  think  it  a  great  charm  that  she 
is  thoroQgly  republican  and  New-World-ish  in 
her  way  of  looking  at  the  Old  World.  She 
sticks  to  the  stripes  and  the  stars.  Where  she 
fubjects  her  own  countrymen  to  disadvantage- 
OQB  comparisons,  it  is  in  matters  wherein^by  the 
measure  of  just  and  uneompromising  views,  they 
fallshort  of  their  own  institutions.  She  gives 
no  quarter  to  the  aristocratic  spirit,  and  desire^ 
to  be,  though  she  is  not  quite,  as  intolerant  of 
tbe  spirit  of  money.  £ven  her  Americas  forms 
of  speech  she  is  proud  ef  exhibiting,  and  'real- 
izes' at  a  prodigious  rate. .  Nor  is  she  an  excep- 
tion to  tbe  American  love  of  leaving  open  after 
her  the  doors  of  private  houses  into  which  she 
may  have  entered. 

Her  errors  of  judgment  seem  to  be  such  as  a 
elever  critic  out  of  a  provincial  place  would  mobt 
easily  tumble  into  in  this  great  metropolis  of 
oari.  She  is  very  sensitive  about  particular 
people,  and  likes  to  talk  of  personal  civilities, 
and,  when  she  has  seen  very  little,  is  apt  to 
think  that  she  has  seen  everything.  And  "truly 
,  Esgland  covers  so  small  a  space  of  ground  in 
eomparison  with  her  own  Favored  Land,  as  she 
fondly  and  agreeably  calls  it,  that  it  is  a  natural 
mistake  to  suppose  it  ezplprablo' in  a  month  or 
two,  manners  and  all.  She  forgets  what  a  great 
many  centuries  have  passed  over  it,  and  what  a 
great  many  secrets  worth  knowing  they  have 
left,  in  successive  strata,  hidden  beneath  the 
larface  of  tbe.  soil.  It  takes  a  little  more  labor, 
uida  little  more  time,  to  get  thoroughly  at 
t\m. 

One  ef  Miss    Sedgwick's  first  remarks  Will 
.ihswthat  she  should  have  been  better  prepared 
for  this : 

*  Everything  looks  novel  and  foreign  to  as: 
the  qnaint  forms  of  the  old,  sad-colored  houses; 
thearched,  antique  gateways;  the  royal  busts 
liehed  in  an  old  wall ;  the  yerj  dark  coloring 
of  the  foiUge,  and  the  mossy  stems  of  the  trees. 
We  seem  to  have  passf^d  from  the  fresh,  bright 
yosih  to  the  old  age  of  the  world.  The  form 
ind  coloring  of  the  people  are  different  from 
•urs.  They  are  stouter,  more  erect,  and  more 
itai^Qine.' 

This  was  at  Portsmouth,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  waich,  and  under  the  competent  guidance  of 
Cipt.  Baiil  Hall,  Miss  Sedgwick's  English  ex- 
periences drew  breath.  She  lost  no  time  in  eb- 
ienriag  what  she  could,  and  it  is  hei^e  recorded 
with  tbe  fresh  and  lively  coloring  of  a  first  im- 
pitssion. 

in  this  remark,  we  have  the  outline  of  a  cu- 
nonsead  characteristic  contrast,  which  might 
nve  been  worth  the  filiiug  up  a  little  more  com- 
pletely: 

'I stopped  at  a  little  cottsge  tb«s  morning, 
hilf  smothered  with  roses,  geraniams,  &c., and, 
on  the  pretext  of  looking  at  a  baby,  made  good 


my  entrance.  The  little  bit  of  an  apartment, 
not'more  than  six  feet  by  ten,  was  as  neat  as 
possible.  Not  an  article  of  its  scanty  furniture 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  bought  by  this  genera- 
tion; everything  appeared  cared  for,  and  well 
preserved;  so  unlike*  corresponding  dwellings 
with  us.  The  woman  had  nine  children ;  six 
athome,and  all  tidily  dressed.  I  have  not  seen 
in  England  a  sloven ly-looking  person.  Even 
the  three  or  fonr  beggars  who  stealthily  asked 
char<ty  of  us  at  Portsmouth  were  neatly  dressed. 

'  I  greeted,  en  passant^  t.  woman  sitting  at  her 
cottage  window.  She  told  me  she  paid  for  half 
of  a  little  tenement  and  a  bit  of  a  garden  ten 
pounds  (fifty  dollars)  rent.  And  when  1  con- 
gratulated her  on  the  pleasuant  country,  » Ah,* 
she  said,*  we  can't  live  on  a  pleasant  country !' 
1  have  not  addressed  one  of  these  people  wbo 
has  not  complained  of  poverty,  said  something 
ofthe  difficulty  of  getting  work,of  the«tru^^Ztn^ 
for  bread,  which  is  the  condition  of  existence 
among  the  lower  classes  here.  Stiange  sounds 
these  to  our  ears!' 

The  side-speaking  of  America  is  generally  in 
the  best  spirit.  Visiting  an  English  country 
house,  she  adds: 

'  A  taste,  and  a  certain  facility  in  painting,  is 
common  enough  among  us  ,  bii^  when  shall  we 
see  on  our  walls  an  unquestionable  Titian,  er  a 
Carlo  Dolce,  or  when,  in  a  gentleman's  country 
house,  an  apartment  filled  with  casts  from  the 
best  antiques  ?  Certainly  not  till  our  people 
cease  to  demand  drapery  for  the  chanting  cherubs^ 
and  such  like  innocents !' 

London  startled  her,  and  well  it  might : 

*  Coming  to  the  cities  ofthe  old  world,  as  w 
do,  with  our  national  vanities  thick  upon  up 
with  our  scale  of  measurement  graduated  by 
Broadway,  the  City-Hall,  the  Ba'tdiy,  and  the 
Boston  Common,  we  are  confounded  by  the 
extent  of  London,  by  its  magnificent  parks,  its 
immense  structures,  by  its  docks  and  warehous- 
es, and  by  ail  its  details  of  convenience  and 
comfort,  and  its  aggregate  of  incalculable  wealth. 
We  begin  with  comforting  ourselves  with  the 
thought  *Why  these  people  have  been  at  it 
these  two  thousand  years,  and  Heaven  knows 
how  much  longer.'  By  degrees  envy  melts  into 
self-complacency,  and  we  say, '  they  are  our  re- 
lations ;'  *  our  fathers  had  a  band  in  it ;'  we  are 
of  the  same  race,  <a8  our  new-planned  cities 
and  unfinished  towers*  shall  hereafler  prove. — 
Mr.  Webster  said  to  me  after  we  had  both  been 
'  two  or  three  weeks  here,  *  what  is  your  impress- 
ion now  of  London?  My  feeling  is  yet  amaze- 
ment.' ' 

Her  first  feeling  of  surprise  en  entering  it  had 
been  at 

*The  familliar  names  ofthe  streets,  the  neu- 
tral tint  of  the  houses,  the  great  superiority  of 
^the  pavemt^nt  to  ours,  and,  l^vinn:  last  seen 
New  Yofk,  the  superior  cleanliness  of  tbe  streets. 
I  have  all  my  life  heard  London  spoken  of  as 
dismal  and  dark.  It  may  be  so  in  winter;  it  is 
not  now.  The  smoke  color  ofthe  houfies  is  soil 
and  healthy  to  the  eye,  so  unlike  our  flame- 
colcred  cities,  that  seem  surely  to  typify  their 
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deitiny,  which  is,  70a  know,  to  be  burned  iip» 
■ooner  or  later — sooner^  in  meet  caiee.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lackey- furniahed  car- 
riafea  saggeated  anything  bnt  admiration. — 
Thus  morahieth  thereupon  onr  fair  republican : 

<  What  would  our  laboring  men,  who  work 
up  the  time  an  J  strength  God  gives  them  into 
independence,  domestic  happiness,  and  politi- 
cal ezi8te,nce — what  would  they,  what  should 
they  say,  at  seeing  three — four  servants — strong, 
tall,  well  made  (&r  sucn  are  sel  eted) — attach- 
ed to  a  coach,  one  coach  man  and  three  footmen, 
two,  of  course,  perfect  supernumeraries  ?  We 
*  moralize  the  spectacle,*  too ;  observe  the  va- 
cant countenance  and  flippant  air  of  these  men, 
chained  to  the  circle  of  half  a  dozen  ideas,  and 
end  with  a  laugh  at  their  fantastical  liveries  ; 
some  in  white  turned  with  red,  and  some  in  red 
turned  with  white.  Fancy  a  man  driving,  with 
a  military  general's  hat,  feathers  and  all,  with 
three  footmen,  one  seated  beside  him  and  two 
behind,  all  with  white  coats,  8<sarlet  plush 
breeches,  white  silk  stockings,  rosettes  on  their 
shoes,  and  gold  headed  batons  in  their  white 
gloved  hands.  There  must  be  somethmg  *■  rot- 
ten in  the  state,'  when  God's  creatures,  •  possi- 
ble aDgels,*  as  our  friend  Doctor  T.  calls  all  hu- 
man k<nd,  look  up  to  a  station  behind  a  lord'd 
ooach  as  a  privileged  place.  *  Possible  angels' 
they  may  be ;  but,  ala«,  their  path  is  hedged 
about  with  huge  improbabilities.* 

She  admired  the  Tower  and  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, and,  we  grieve  to  see,  could  find  nothing 
to  admire  in  the  greatest  triumph  of  modern  ar- 
chitecture, St.  Paul's.  She  went  to  Hampton 
and  Richmond,  and  thus  hastily  records  a  piece 
of  experience  on  her  journey  nome  : 

*  We  sent  aWay  our  carriage,  and  came  eome 
in  a  steamer,  which  was  crowded  when  we  got 
on  board.  At  first  we  looked  around  in  the 
meet  self  complacent  manner,  expecting,  with 
our  American  notions,  that  seats  would  be  offer- 
ed on  every  side,  as  they  would  assuredly  have 
been  to  all  us  womankind  in  one  of  our  own 
■teamers.  Not  a  foot  stirred.  Some  of  us  were 
positively  unable  to  stand,  and  for  those  Mr.  P. 
made  an  appeal  to  some  men,  ^ho  refused  with- 
out hesitation,  appearing  to  think  our  expecta- 
tions were  impertinent.  We  were  too  far  gone 
to  be  fastidious,  so  we  adopted  the  backwoods' 
expedient,  and  squatted  upon  what  unoccupied 
territory  we  could  find.  If  such  pergonal  selfish- 
ness and  diseourtesyis  the  result  of  a  high  dviliz' 
alion^  I  am  glad  we  have  not  yet  attained  it.' 

Now  surely  Miss  Sedgwick's  good  sense 
•hould  have  warned  her  against  this  Trollops 
quicksand.  Imagine  the  manners  of  a  country 
judged,  and  the  results  of  high  civilization  test- 
ed, by  the  contents  of  a  Richmond  steamer ! 

We  must  add  that  a  very  little  trouble  of  in- 
quiry would  have  spared  such  blunders  as  the 
following :-« 

*  When  the  queen  is  at  Windsor  she  walks  ev- 
'  ery  Sunday  on  this  terrace,  where  she  is  liakU 

to  be  jostled  by  the  meanest  of  her  subjects;  and 
as  the  railway  from  London  passes  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  Windsor,  she  must /often  en- 


dure collisions  to  tMch  EnglM  hlood  has  stuk 
rqmgnance.* 

Nor  is  Miss  Mitford  the  least  relation  to  tbe 
Duke  of  Bedford ;  nor  did  voices  ever  cry  oet 
Whore  is  Lady  Flora  ;  nor  was  Sidney  Smitk 
infallible  when  he  said  that  ten  thousand  nan- 
bers  of  Jiicholas  JfUkleby  were  sold,  seeing  thtt 
he  ssle  of  each  number  was  sortietbing  more 
than  forty  thoosand.  And,  in  tbe  nameof  Dil- 
worth  and  Doctor  Johnson,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  Miss  Sedgwick's  remark  when  she  is  de- 
scribing Vandyke's  portrait  of  Charles  at  Hamp- 
ton ? 

*  It  is  sush  a  portrait  as  Shakspeare  wonM 
have  painted  of  Charles  had  he  been  an  ontsid* 
painter ' 

And,  oh  happy  Miss  Sedgwick,  ii|  what  oto 
pian  part  of  London  was  it  that  that  simple  re- 
mark on  English  conversation  h&d  its  origin: 
^  there  is  no  such  *•  herreur^^  as  a  bore ;  nosaeh 
bore  as  a  proser.'  And  oh,  most  unthinking 
and  title  tattling  Miss  Sedgwick,  bow  can  >oa 
talk  as  you  do  of  the  parlors,  and  pantries,  and 
dinner-tables  of  your  entertainers! 

The  impression  of  our  oathedral  aervicesii 
well  and  earnestly  described : 

*  This  was  the  third  time  we  had  been  present, 
since  ive  came  to  England,  at  worship  in  tbe  x^m- 
pies  in  which  ar«  has  breathed  its  soul.  Fint 
in- Winchester  Cathedral,  then  at  Westraintter 
Abbey,  and  now  at  this  old  royal  chapel.  Tbs 
daily  serviee  appointed  by  the  ehureh  was  per- 
forming with  the  careless  and  heartless  air  of 
prescription.  The  clergyman  and  clerk  harried 
sing-songing  through  the  form  of  prayers,  that, 
perfect  as  they  are,  will  only  rise  on  the  souri 
wings.  I  felt  the  Puritan  struggling  at  ny 
heart,  and  eould  have  broken  out  w.th  eld 
Mause's  fervor,  if  not  her  eloquence  I  thoaght 
of  our  summer  Sunday  service  in  dear  J.'s  ^long 
parlor.'  Not  a  vacant  place  there.  The  door 
open  into  the  garden,  the  children  strewed  round 
the  doorstep,  their  young  faces  touched  with  an 
expression  of  devotion  a^d  love — such  ss  glowi 

'  in  the  faces  of  the  cherubs  of  the  old  pictures; 
and  for  vaulted  roof,  columns,  and  sfained  glas^f 
we  had  the  blue  skj .  the  everlasting  hills,  and 
lights  and  shadows  playing  over  them,  all  sag- 
gestive  of  devotion,  and  In  harmony  with  the 
pure  and  simple  doctrine  our  friend  Dr.  Follen 
taught  us.  To  me,  there  was  more  trne  wor- 
ship in  these  all-embracing  words,  <  Our  Fatker!* 
a9  he  uttered  them,  than  in  all  the  task-prayeif 
I  have  heard  in  these  mighty  cathedrals.  Here 
it  is  the  temple  that  is  greatest.  Tour  mind  ii 
pro-occupied,  filled  with  the  outward  world. 
The  monuments  of  past  ages  and  the  memorials 
of  individual  greatness  are  before  you.  Tear 
existence  is  amplified ;  your  sympathies  are  est' 
ried  far  back ;  the  *  inexorable  past '  does  give 
up  its  dead.  Wherever  your  eye  falls  yon  see 
the  work  of  a  power  new  to  you — ^the  orettive 
power  of  art.  Ton  see  forms  of  beauty  ^hich 
never  before  entered  into  your  *f«rge  of  thought.' 
You  are  filled  with  new  and  delightful emotioas; 
but  they  spring  from  new  impressions  ef  the 
genius  of  man,  of  his  destiny  and  history.    No ; 
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theie  cathedrals  are  not  like  the  arches  of  onr 
forests,  the  teinple^  for  inevitable  worship ;  but 
thej  are  the  fit  jng  place  for  the  apotheosis  of 
genius.' 

There  is  some  valuable  truth,  and  some- 
thing of  hasty  conclusion,  in  what  follows : 

^  As  you  descend  in  the  scale  to  those  who  can 
have  only  reference  to  the  necessities  of  life;  in 
their  dress,  the  English  are  far  superior  to  us. 
Here  come  in  their  ideas  of  neatntss,  comfort, 
and  durability.  The  laboring  classes  are  much 
more  suitably  dressed  than  ours.  They  may 
have  less  finery  for  holidays,  and  their  servants 
msy  not  be  so  smartly  dressed  in  the  evening 
as  our  domestics,  but  they  are  never  shabby  or 
ulnclean.y.  Their  clothes  are  of  stouter  stuffs, 
their  shoes  stronger,  and  their  dress  better  pre- 
served. We  have  not  you  know,  been  in  the 
manufacturing  districUi,  nor  into  the  dark  lanes 
and  holes  of  London,  where  poverty  bides  itself: 
bat  1  do  not  remember  in  five  weeks  in  England, 
with  my  eyes  pretty  wide  open,  ever  to  have 
see*i  a  ragged  or  dirty  dress.  Dirt  and  rags  are 
the  only  things  that  come  under  a  strict  sump- 
tuary law  in  England. 

*  Order  is  England's,  as  it  is  Heaven's,  first 
law.  Coming  from  our  head-over>heels  land, 
it  is  striking  and  beautiful  to  see  the  precise  or- 
der that  prevails  here.  In  the  public  mstitu- 
tions,  in  private  houses,  in  the  streets  and  thor- 
oBgbfares,  you  enjoy  the  security  and  comfort 
of  this  heaven-born  principle.  It  raises  your 
ideas  of  the  capacities  of  human  nature  to  see 
sach  masses  of  beings  as  there  are  in  Loudon 
kept  without  any  violation  of  their  liberty,  with- 
in the  bounds  of  order.  I  am  told  the  police 
system  of  London  has  nearly  attained  perfection. 
I  should  think  so  from  the  results.  It  is  paid 
th%t  fvonsen  may  go  into  the  street  at  any  hour 
of  the  night  without  fear  or  danger.* 
Utopian  aj^ain ! 

The  manners  of  the  American  tradesmen  are 
naefally  contrasted  with  that  of  the  trader  here, 
and  much  sensible  reflection  on  matters  of  that 
kind  closes  with  this  significant  remark  : 

« If  1  have  felt  painniUy  that  the  men  and 
women  of  what  is  called  *good  society' in  Amer- 
ica are  greatly  inferior  in  high  cultivation,  in 
the  art  of  conversation,  and  in  accomplishments, 
to  a  corrrspooding  clas*  here,  1  have  felt  q«ite 
assured  that  the  *  million '  with  us  occupy  a 
level  they  can  never  reach  in  England,  do  what 
they  will  with  penny  magazines  and  diffusive 
publications,  while  each  class  has  its  stall  into 
which  it  is  driven  by  the  tyranny  of  an  artifi- 
cially-constructed society.' 

We  Cin  find  room  for  only  one  illustrative  an- , 
ccdote: 

*  A  certain  great  tailor  was  here  yesterday 
morning  to  take  R  *s  directions.  His  bad  grsm- 
mar,  his  obsequiousness,  and  his  more  than  once 
faToticg  as  with  the  information  that  he  had  an 

appointment  with  the  Duke  of ,  brought 

forcibly  to  my  mind  the  person  who  holds  the 
eorresp^nding  position  in  S— .  I  thought  of 
his^  frank  and  self-respecting  manner,  his  well 
informed  mind,  his  good  influence,  and  the 
probable  ^ftiny  of  hiiehildren.' 


Here  is  Miss  Sedgwick's  opinion  on  another 
point,  to  which  it  may  scarcely  be  objected  that     • 
she  is  an  interested  witness  : 

*  Our  girl,  with  her  delicate  features  and 
n^mph-li^e  figure,  is  far  more  lovely  in  her  first 
freshness  Oian  the  English;  but  the  Englishwo- 
man, in  her  ripeness  and  full  developement,  far 
surpasses  ours.  She  is  superb  irom  twenty  to 
fcj'ty-five.' 

Our  closing  extracts,  for  the  present,  shall  be 
from  the  latter  portion  of  the  volume,  descrip-    , 
tive  of  travels  through  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land: 

An  English  Traveller. — *  Ton  may  know  him 
by  the  quantity  and  variety  of  his  luggage,  by 
every  ingenious  conti^ivaoce  for  comfort,  (alas ! 
comfort  implies  fixture^,  impregnable  English 
trunks,  travelling  bags,  dressing  ca^es,  cased 
provisions  for  all  the  possible  wants  that  civili- 
sation generates,  and  all  in  travelling  armor. 
There  is  no  flexibility  about  an  Englishman, 
no  adaptation  to  circumstances  and  exigencies. 
He  must  stand  forth,  wherever  he  goes  the  im- 
personation of  his  island-home.  1  said  his  lug- 
gage betrayed  him  ;  I  am  sure  lys  face  and  de- 
meanor do.  His  muscles  are  in  a  state  of  ten- 
sion, his'  nerves  seem  to  be  on  the  outside  of  his 
coat,  his  eyebrows  are  in  mot;on;  he  looks,  as 
my  friend  says  she  felt  when  she  first  came  to 
such  a  place  as  this, '  as  if  all  the  people  about 
her  were  rats  ;'  his  voice  is  quick  and  harsh,  and 
his  words  none  of  the  sweetest,  so  that  you  do 
not  wonder  the  Continental  people  have  fasten- 
ed on  him  the  descriptive  sobriquet  of  *  Monsieur 
Ood-d-n.' 

German  Actors. — *  We  were  fortunate  m  see- 
ing one  of  the  great  dramatic  performers  of  Ger- 
man v,  Em i lie  Devrient.  The  play  was  one  of 
the  Princess  Amelia's;  a  tale  of  domestic  sorrow, 
as  I  sscertained  by  my  interpreters.  There  was 
no  soeniceffect,  no  dramatic  coirtrivinee  to  aid  it. 
The  scene  was  not  once  shifted  during  the  play. 
Devrient  seemed  to  me  as  far'  as  I  could  jud^e 
merely  from  his  action,  expression,  and  voice, 
to  deserve  the  spplauses  showered  en  him.  The 
playing  all  natural,  and  the  voices  of  the  women 
marvellously  swf>et.  Have  I  never  yet  remark- 
ed to  you  the  sweet,  low  tone  of  the  German 
woman's  voice  ?  From  the  cultivated  actress 
to  year  chambermaid,  tt  is  a  musical  pleasure 
to  hear  them  speak.  Is  it  an  atmospberioeff'Cty 
or  the  breathef  a  plitcid  temper.'  The  later, 
I  thought,  when  a  moment  since,  my  inkstand, 
was  overset,  and  the  girl  summoned  to  repair 
the  mischief  held  up  her  hands,  smiled,  and  ut- 
4  tered  In  a  lute- like  tone,  a  prolonged  g-u-t* 
(good  !)• 

The  subordinate  Classes  in  Germany.^*  The 
landlord  elten  sits  at  the  table  with  his  guests, 
and  with  his  own  country  people,  converses  on 
terms  of  apparent  eqnaliiy.  The  same  s«lf  re- 
spect blends  with  the  civility  of  the  shopkeeper. 
He  is  very  happy  to  serve  and  suit  you,  but  if 
he  cannot,  he  is  ready  to  direct  voa  elbewhere. 
Shopmen  have  repeatedly,  unasked,  sent  a  per- 
son to  guide  us  through  the  intricate  Conti- 
nental streets  to  another  shop.    The  domiistiei 
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are  prompt,  faithful,  and  oheerfol  ia  their  aer- 
Tic«8.  There  ia  freedom  hut  no  preaumption  )n 
their  manoera,  and  nothing  of  that  unhappy 
nncertainty  as  to  their  eiact  poaitioo,  ao  un- 
comfortable in  our  people.  In  all  these  lubor- 
dinate  classes  you  see  nothing  of  the  cringing 
servility  that  marks  them  in  England,  and  to 
which  they  are  exposed  by  their  direct  depend- 
ence on  their  employers.' 

German  Contenttdtuss, — *  I  leaye  thia  coun- 
try with  an  interest,  respect,  and  attachment 
that  I  did  net  expect  to  (eel  fer  any  country  af- 
ter leaving  Enc^land.  I  rather  think  the  heart 
grows  by  travelling !  1  feel  richer  for  the  de- 
lightful reeollections  I  carry  with  me  of  the  ur- 
banity of  the  Germans.  Never  can  1  forget  the 
« Guten  Tag,*  *  Gaten  Abend,'  and  *  Gate 
Naoht,'  (» gooil-day,'  *  good-evening,'  and  'good- 
night,') murmured  by  the  seft  voices  ot  the  peas- 
ants from  under  their  drooping  loads  as  we  pass 
them  in  our  walks.  Addison  sa\8  that  the  gen- 
eral salutations  of  his  type  of  all  benignity,  Sir 
Roger  de  C«>ver]y,  came  from  the  *  overflowing 
of  humanity,' — so  surely  did  these.  On  the 
whole,  the  Germans  seem  to  me  the  most  ra- 
tional people  1  have  seen.  We  never  *  are,*  but 
always  *  to  be  blessed.*  They  enjoy  the  present, 
and,  with  the  truest  economy  of  human  life, 
make  tJie  most  of  the  materials  ot  contentment 


that  God  has  given  them.  In  not  this  betttr 
than  vague,  illimitable  desires,  and  ever  chaag* 
ing  pursuits?' 

The  historian  Sismandt,-^*  It  waa  €€  ^ 
to  see  the  pleased  interest  with  which  Sismondi 
listened  to  his  wife'*  eulogium  ot  his  conntry, 
women.  He  drew  his  chair  nearer  and  nearer 
and  when  she  ended  he  put  his  arm  around  her, 
and  said  with  that  simplicity  which  in  him  ii 
such  a  grace,  •  Je  te  remercie,  monccBur.' 

*  Siamondi  said  the  chief  Glory  of  Geneva 
resulted  from  its  having  been  the  asylum  of  the 
oppressed  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  *  I  can 
never  think  without  emotion,  he  continued,  'ot 
French  Protestants  who  came  here  for  refnge.' 
His  Toice  was  choked  ;  after  a  mome  nt  he  add- 
ed, '  when  they  reached  the  summit  of  the  Jun 
and  saw  the  lake  and  city  before  them,  they  all, 
with  one  accord,  tell  on  their  knees  and  sang  a 
psalm !'  His  tears  again  interrupted  him,  and 
fte  apologised  for  them,  saying,  'Cesont  Uschos- 
es  qui  me  men  vent  le  pins  :  je  ne  peux  jimaii 
en  parler.  *  You  have  an  infallible  test  of  the 
heart  whf  n  yon  know  what  does  most  move  it 
In  this  uncontrollable  emotion  Siamondi  betray- 
ed the  unbounded  love  of  freedom  and  the  deep 
love  of  his  fallow  creatures  that  breathe  in  aU 
his  works.' 


THE  WIFE. 

BY  ELEANORA  LOUISA  MONTAGUE. 


Oh  eome,  HelovH !  to  yon  grey  wood, 

Where  oh  in  ebildbood's  hour  we  strayed, 
Er«t>et  With  pii£hted  haodi  we  stood 

lieneatb  you  beudiaj-  willow's  shade  $ 
And  I  my  early  dream  will  u*ll, 

And  hlttkh  oot  though  thine  eye  behold  me  ; 
I  lefl  thy  voice's  soutbuiii;  spnll 

Thy  loved  aad  loving  arms  enfuld  ma. 

Ah !  Kule  didst  thou  dream  bow  long 

1  loved  thee  with  a  hiden  heart ; 
When  even  amid  some  lourhing  song 

M>  sighs  would  breaUie,  my  leaai  would  start: 
Thou  couldst  jawt  deem  ih<it  this  wfak  breast, 

Which  in  thy  joy  siaod  inute  before  thee, 
Loared  but  to  share  thy  souPs  unrest 

Wfe'^n  Sorrow's  night  was  deepening  o'er  thest 

Oh !  then  the  sullen  years  drew  on 

When  thou  muit  p«r',  yet  leave  no  token, 
And  I  must  bear,  un-hared.  alone, 

A  )^ef  which  >et  might  oot  be  spoken. 
Oh,  Love  !  it  was  a  tearful  lim<f. 

But  all  is  past,  lorgoiien  nowv; 
Yet  somethiiii;  ot  lU  youihfnl  prime 

Hath  fled  from  this  devoted  brow. 

This  grieves  me  not,  for  well  I  know 

Thy  spint  will  not  love  me  lesn, 
Th  ugh  rime  upon  ray  head  vhould  snow, 

Or  on  my  cheek  too  rudely  press  i 


1  feel  thit  thou  wilt  dearer  1 

It  aught  to  me  can  make  thee  dearer—  ^ 
Wh«n  the  spring  leaves  oflifesyouug  tree 

Around  thy  brow  are  growing  starer. 

Year8#»aneH ;  and  thou  rememberest  yet 

The  hitur  whurb  led  thee  bdck  tome, 
Wh«»n,  sickened  with  the  world,  wem«t. 

And  vacb  was  rh-mged— yet  both  were  free: 
Not  changed  in  soul,  but  tfadkJer  grown, 

Anw  t(ioch»-d  as  by  the  wand  of  sorrow; 
And  doomed,  hkebads  too  early  blows. 

Ta  greet,  with  wasted  bloom,  the  morrow. 

T^n  once  again  1  dared  to  dream, 
«  Hut  now  no  more  a  dream  wf  «adaess; 
Thy  presence  smoothed  my  life's  rough  slreasa, 

Au<t  led  mn  back  i**  youth  and  gladness! 
And  something  did  our  hearts  subdue, 

A  yearning  thought—^  thought  <  f  home- 
As  though  our  souPs  more  closely  drvw 

Ere  yet  the  darker  days  should  eome. 

Now,  let  them  come !    I  fear  them  not : 

Por  art  not  chuu.  b*^ loved,  mine  T 
And  IS  not  this  time-hallowed  apet 

The  altar «f  a  love  divine  T 
Oh.  may  the  lamp  whteh  I  ghts  us  now 

Fur  ever  on  mat  altar  bun 
And  neVr  through  life  our  spirits  know 

Oiie  severed  hour  o'er  which  to  moam! 
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CHAPTER  I. 


in  a  low-roofed  room,  on  the  seTenth  story  of 
a  home  in  one  of  the  baek  ftreets  of  the  citj  of 
Paris,  and  in  the  year  17 — ,  sat  a  man  habited  as 
in  artisan,  and  bearing  in  his  whole  appearand 
the  signs  and  tokens  of  a  person  in  the  lowest 
ranks  of  life.  His  dress  was  soiled  and  dirty, 
his  face  and  hands  not  very  clean,  his  sleeves 
were  tncked  up  nearly  to  the  elbows,  and  a  large 
leathern  apron,  which  once  had  been  white, 
hang  from  his  neck,  and  was  girded  round  his 
middle.  In  form  he  was  a  powerful  man,  with 
broad  shoulders,  a  deep  chest,  and  a  sinewy 
arm ;  and  his  countenance  was  fine,  though  not 
exactly  handsome,  with  a  frank  and  free,  yet 
thoughtful,  expression,  a  fine  open  brow,  with  a 
look  of  shrewd  ffood  sense  and  some  careless 
humor.  Xn  height  ha  stood  well  nigh  six  feet, 
and  in  age  might  have  seen  about  seven  or  eight 
and  twenty  years. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room,  which  was  large, 
though,  as  we  have  said,  low  in  the  reof,  was  a 
table  covered  with  various  implements  used  by 
the  man  in  pursuit  of  his  trade.  There  were 
tvro  lamps,  ene  of  which  was  a  very  peculiar 
form,  standing  toother  in  th^  centre  of  a  sort 
of  tray ;  and,  beside  them,  lay  a  multitude  of 
pincers,  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  several  small  filen, 
numerous  little  coilii  of  gold  and  silver  wire, 
one  or  two  sma'l  crucibles  and  ladles,  »>  watch- 
glass  half  full  of  fine  oil,  and  a  blow-pipe.  All 
these  signs  and  circumstaoc«?B,  to  the  eye  of  the 
initiated,  would  have  revealed  at  once  that  the 
man  i^as  a  filigree- worker — a  trade  then  much 
followed  in  i&  French  capital,  though  it  was 
the  jewellers  and  great  goldsmiths  who  swallow- 
ed up  the  principal  part  of  its  profits,  leaving 
little  but  a  bare  subsistence  and  all  the  labor  to 
those  who  produced  the  various  beautiful  little 
ornaments  which  decorated  the  toilet  table  of 
every  fine  lady  in  those  days. 

The  man,  at  the  moment  the  reader  entered 
his  r<iom,  was  occupied  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
calling.  From  a  soiled  sheet  of  paper  before 
him,  covered  all  over  with  tracings  of  the  meet 
beautiful  arabesqu(*s  that  it  was  possible  to  con- 
ceive, he  was  imi  ating,  with  the  greatest  nicety 
and  delic«cy,  in  silver,  a  small  basket,  represent- 
ing the  cdp  of  a  lotus.  Now  he  plied  with  the 
utmost  rapidity  a  small  pair  of  pincers;  now  he 
need  the  file  to  remove  any  little  irreff ularitv ; 
now,  by  the  use  ef  the  blow-pipe,  he  fixed  the 
numerous  threads  and  filaments  together,  at 
places  where  the  juncture  could  scarcely  be 
perceived.  Then,  when  he  had  done  a  certain 
portion,  he  paused,  looked  at  it,  and  seemed  to 
admire  his  own  work. 

At  length,  as  the  filigree-worker  was  thus 
prooee^ng,  a  riight  noise  from  the  other  side  of 


the  room,  a  mere  rustle,  as  it  were,  caught  the 
quick  ear  of  the  Parisian  artisan,  and,  starting 
up  from  his  stool,  he  laid  down  the  pincers  and 
the  little  basket,  and,  moving  with  a  quiet  step 
across  the  room,  peeped  into  a  cradle,  which 
stood  within  a  few  feet  of  the  fire-place. 

Therein  lay  as  beautiful  an  infant  as  ever  was 
seen :  a  little  girl,  fine,  healthy,  rosy,  seeming 
to  set  at  defiance  all  those  sad  ills  of  poverty  by 
which  she  was  evidently  surrounded.  She  had 
woke  up  from  sleep,  and  when  she  saw  the  well- 
known  face  above  her,  she  smiled  gladly  and 
moved  her  little  arms.  The  artisan  gazed  upon 
her  for  a  moment  thoughtfully,  then  shook  his 
head  with  somewhat  of  a  sigh,  saying,  4  must 
not  take  thee  up,  for  I  have  nothing  to  give  thee. 
Sleep,  sleep,  my  baby,  for  I  must  work  for  food;' 
and  rocking  the  cradle  gently  with  his  hand,  he 
endeavored  to  lull  the  child  into  slumber  again 
by  singing  to  her  one  of  the  many  little  lullabies 
which  were  then,  and  still  are,  common  in 
France.  He  had  ju»t  succeeded,  and  was  still 
going  on  for  a  little,  to  make  the  conquest  of  the 
drowsy  god  secure,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
a  good-looking  woman  about  his  own  age  enter- 
ed, and  approached  him  quietly.  There  was 
some  degree  of  sorrow,  and  some  degree  of 
timidity,  in  her  look;  and  indeed  her  face  was 
like  that  of  one  who  brings  tidings  that  will 
certainly  grieve,  and  may  perhaps  offend ;  and 
vet  the  good  artisan  did  not  seem  of  a  disposi- 
tion likely  to  be  offended  easily,  or  to  be  ap- 
proached with  fear — at  least  by  a  woman. 

*WelI,  Margiette,*  he  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
*would  he  give  you  the  money  ?' 

(Not  a  sou,'  realied  the  woman,  in  a  sad  tone: 
'he  said  that  he  had  never  in  his  life  paid  a 
farthing  for  any  work  before  it  was  done,  and 
never  would.' 

The  man  bit  his  lip,  and  his  brow  ^w  dark 
for  a  moment.  'Well,  well,'  he  said  with  a 
smile,  and  a  sigh  the  next  moment,  Hhe  man's 
not  wrong,  after  all.' 

*He  said  something  too,'  said  the  woman, 
'about  your  not  having  finished  the  last  vinai- 
grette which  be  bought  of  you,  at  the  time  yon 
promised  it.* 

'How  could  I?'  exclaimed  the  man,  sharply. 
'Di  (  I  not  bum  my  hand  ?  and'  could  1  do  fine 
work  with  my  band  all  swelled .'' 

'But  he  saw  y6u  at  <he  fair  at  Charenton,' 
said  the  woman. 

'To  be  sure,'  answered  her  husband,  with  a 
laugh.    'I  don't  walk  with  my  hands,  so  I  could 

go  to  Charenton  though  1  could  not  work 

But  you  watch  the  child,  Margiette  ! — 1  must 
sit  up  and  work  all  night,  and  all  day  to-morrow. 
1  can  get  the  basket  finished  before  seven  to- 
morrow.   It  is  only  for  the  child  1  care :    what 
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can  be  done  for  it  F^Hark  ye,  Margiette :  take 
that  lamp  I  am  not  nsin^  to  the  revenduest,  and 
■ee  what  ihe  will  give  yovL  for  it:  the  poor  babe 
must  have  something  to  eat,  and  yon,  too,  my 
Margiette :  1  can  do  very  well  without.' 

The  woman  had  still  continued  to  gaze  in  his 
face  with  a  timid  look,  as  if  she  had  something 
to  say  which  she  was  half  afraid  of  ntlering, 
but  she  now  answered,  *I  have  got  something 
for  the  child,  Pierre,  here  is  my  basket.' 

*How,  how?'  demanded  the  man,  somewhat 
sharply.    *How  did  you  get  it.^* 

*Nay,  de  not  be  angry  •  I  would  not  have 
taken  it,  Pierre,  but  for  the  child.  There  were 
three  gentlemen  in  Monsieur  Fiteau's  shop 
changing  some  gold,  and  buying  some  lace ;  and 
one  of  them,  an  abbe,  seeing  me  well  nigh  in- 
clined to  weep  when  Fiteau  refused  me  the 
mooey,  began  te  aak  me  questions ;  and  1  told 
him  that  I  should  not  care  about  the  matter,  for 
that  my  husband  could  soon  get  the  work  done, 
but  that  there  was  a  child,  and  a  child's  hunger 
would  not  wait  Upon  which  he  offered  me 
seme  money.  I  would  take  only  half  a  livre, 
for  I  thought  you  would  be  angry ;  but  as  I 
came  along,  \  bought  this  little  loi^*,  and  some 
milk  for  the  child ;  and  no«e,'  she  added,  'here 
are  five  sous  more :  if  you  will  let  me,  I  will  go 
and  buy  something  for  your  supper.' 

*No,'  said  her  husband,  'no;  you  did  very 
right,  good  wife,  to  take  the  money  for  the  child, 
but  I  cannot  eat  the  bread  of  charity  while  I  can 
WArk.  Make  something  for  the  little  one  and 
fer  yourself:  I  can  do  very  well  without  till  to- 
morrow.' 

The  woman  declared  that  she  would  not  taste 
any  thing  if  he  did  not;  and,  as  usual,  by  per- 
severing she  gained  her  point.  They  divided 
the  bread  into  three  portions,  restTved  one,  to- 
gether with  the  milk,  against  the  child's  waking, 
and  rach  took  another.  The  woman  ate  hers 
with  calm  and  quiet  resignation;  but  the  man 
■wallowed  two  or  three  mouthfuls  with  difficul- 
ty, and  then,  putting  down  the  crust  upon  the 
table,  burst  into  tears,  exclaiming,  'This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  eaten  the  bread  of  charity !  Oh, 
may  it  be  the  last!' 

Almost  as  he  spoke,  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
ohamber-door»a  hand  laid  upon  the  latch  thereof, 
aiid  a  stranger  enter  d  the  room.  He  wasdresBrd 
in  the  habit  of  an  abbe,  which  was,  in  some  de- 
gree, clerical,  and  distinguished  from  the  re«t  of 
the  world  ihoe^  personages  who  had  taken  wnat 
are  called  the  fir  t  vow« ;  whieh,  in  fact,  bound 
them  to  nothing.  Those  vows  were  continu- 
ally renouoced  at  pleasure  ;  and  even  wiiile 
they  remained  in  force  they  <lid  not  restrain  the 
per«on  who  had  tnken  them  from  minfirling  with 
the  full  current  of  worldly  things,  erjoying  all 
the  pleasures,  and  bat  too  often  sharing  in  all 
the  vices  of  society.  Abbes  were  prevented, 
indeed,  fir}m  marrying  till  they  had  formally 
oast  ofiT  those  vowss;  but  this  restriction  was  of 
coarse  only  an  occasion  for  additional  licentious- 
ness ;  so  that  it  became  a  common  saying,  m  re- 
gard to  any  one  who  had  a  numereas  family. — 
*  He  has  as  many  children  as  an  abbe.' 


The  person  whe  entered  might  be  five  or  fix* 
and-thirty,  and  was  a  fine  powerful  man,  thongk 
the  countenance  was  somewhat  p^le  and  ballov, 
and  the  eyes  were  near  together,  though  fine; 
while  a  curl  about  the  lip  denoted  that  thert 
was  some  bitterness  of  spirit  within,  either  from 
disappointment,  or  a  turn  of  mind  naturally  lar- 
(aitic. 

There  is,  perhapji,  as  mnch  of  what  we 
may  call  expression  in  a  man's  carriage,  aod 
particularly  in  his  step,  as  there  is  in  his  coun- 
tenance ;  and  the  step  of  the  r  bbe  was  very  pe- 
euliar.  It  was  slow  and  noiseless,  but  firm  aad 
fixed.  Though  his  shoulders  were  not  roand, 
his  head  bent  a  little  forward,  and  his  full  dark 
eyes,  when  resting  on  any  object,  remained 
half  open,  without  the  sligbest  wandtrring  or 
movement.  Thouah  keen  in  themselves,  oo 
motion  betrayed  the  secrets  of  the  heart ;  they 
seemed  fall  of  inquiry,  but  answered  nothing. 

1  mean  not  by  any  means  to  »sy  that  hiscouD- 
teaance  was  without  expression,  for  it  had 
muah  peculiar  character  of  its  own ;  though 
the  expression  varied  only  according  to  hii 
will,  and  not  according  to  his  emotiooa  On 
the  present  occasion,  his  lip  bore  a  benign  and 
chastened/ smile ;  and  though  be  entered  witk 
his  broad-brimmed  hat  on,  be  removed  it  im- 
mediately as  he  advanced  towards  the  table. 
The  fiUigree- worker  and  his  wife  both  rote; 
and  the  wo^an  dropped  a  low  courtesy,  while 
her  husband  fixed  his  eyes  with  an  inqairti^ 
and  even  somewhat  stern  f^lanoe  upon  the 
stranger,  and  then  suddenly  turned  and  looked 
for  a~  moment  towards  the  dying  embers  of 
their  small  firs,  till  he  had  wiped  away  all 
traces  of  the  late  emotion  from  his  face. 

^]  have  been  inquirinK  into  your  situaiioa  my 
good  lady,  slnee  1  »aw  you.'  said  the  abb«, 
*  and  from  the  account  which  even  that  hard- 
hearted old  usurer  Fitean  gives  of  yoa  and 
your  husband,  1  have  become  interested  in 
yoa,  and  wish  to  knew  if  I  can  «« rve  vnu ' 

The  woman  hesitated,  and  Pierre  himself 
turned  round  and  remained  silent  for  a  sinnle 
minute,  gaaing  on  the  straneer  with  a  curnius 
and  somewhat  doubtful  smile.  At  length  be 
avtswered,  *We  have  much  to  thank  you  for, 
already,  sir,  and  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  serre 
people  so  poor  as  we  are. 

^Not always,*  answered  the  Abbe,  without  a 
ohansre  of  oountenan  e ;  ^each  person  in  this 
world  has  bis  particular  views,  and  I  already 
know  that  you  have  >oiirs.' 

'How  so,  sir?'  said  the  man,  again  gaxin^  oa 
him  eagerly  ;  *have  1  ever  seen  you  b«^fore  ?' 

*  Not  tliat  1  know  o^,  my  good  friend,'  re- 
plied the  abbe,  with  a  smile  ;~»biit  your  ques- 
tion is  easily  answered.  Tnere  are  abvUt  ten 
men  in  Paris  under  the  ki»2f,  who,  if  I  had 
offered  them  halfa-duaen  livres,  ueuld  have 
refused  to  take  them.  Now,  some  twenty 
minutes  ago,  I  offered  your  wife  here,  when  1 
•aw  she  was  in  distress,  a  handful  of  the  chaiiire 
I  had  just  received.  She  contented  herself  «>IA 
half  a  livre,  aad  when  I  urged  her  to  take  more, 
said  that  her  husband  would  be  angry  if  *^^ 
did     Now,  have  I  not  reason  to  say  that  yoa 
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kave  your  own  peculiar  Tiews  ?  Bat,  to~  put  all 
saeh  thingB  asidt,  tell  me  if  I  can  lerve  yon, 
and  how/ 

*OoIy,  lir,  1  believe,  by  ordenng  some  of  these 
trinkets  from  me,'  replied  the  man,  in  a  tone 
eonsiderably  soitened;  and  he  pointed  te  the 
basket  he  was  working. 

The  abbe  took  it  np  and  examined  it.  *  It  is 
very  beantiful,'  he  said :  'come,  1  will  buy  this  of 
Ton,  and  pay  you  for  it  now — though  1,  alas  !' 
he  added,  'have  neither  wife  nor  children  to  < 
please  with  snch  gauds.  What  is  the  price  ef 
it?' 

*Nay,  sir,  I  cannot  sell  you  that,'  replied 
the  man ;  'it  is  promised  to  Monsieur  Pitean  ; 
but  I  ean  soon  work  you  another  exactly  like 
it.' 

*Ton  can  work  him  another,*  replied  the 
abbe,  somewhat  sharply.  'Why  should  I  wait, 
who  am  willing  to  befriend  you,  and  he  not, 
who  will  do  nothing  for  you  ?' 

'Because  I  have  promised  it  to  him,  sir,'  re- 
plied the  man,  simply ;  'and  I  cannot  break  my 
word.' 

'Ton  are  right,'  answered  the  abbe ;  'I  ap- 
pltud  your  honesty,  and  you  shall  work  me 
aneiber.  What  may  the  price  be,  my  good 
friend?' 

'Nay,  sir,  1  hardly  know,'  replied  the  filigree- 
worker  'Monsienr  Fiteau  pays  me  five  Hvres 
for  my  labor,  and  finds  the  silver ;  but  what  he 
charges  I  cannot  tell.' 

t£9  stranger  took  up  the  basket  and  examined 
it  with  a  thoughtful  air,  murmuring  as  if  to 
himself,  'The  usurer! — What  may  the  silver 
be  worth?' 

'Some  six  or  seven  livres  when  spun  into 
wire,'  replied  the  man. 

'And  he  gives  you  five,'  rejoined  the  abbe, 
Hakin;  fortv  for  himself.  Out  upon  it  1  Here, 
my  friend,  here  are  ten  livres  to  begin  with : 
when  you  bring  me  the  basket  done,  I  will  give 
ysa  twenty  more,  and  then  i  shall  have  the 
triaket  at  about  one-half  of  the  price  which  this 
nan  Fiteau  would  charge  me  for  it.' 

The  filigree-worker  sufifered  the  abbe  to  put 
the  meney  down  upon  the  table  without  taking 
it  up.  He  looked  at  it  somewhat  wistfully,  in- 
deed, and  then  said,  'I  should  not  wish  for  any 
thing  beforehand,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  child. 
We  have  a  hard  matter  to  support  ourselves, 
iir,to«ay  the  truth,  the  poor  babe  is  sometimes 
ndiy  pinched.  I  feared  this  night  that  I  should 
be  obliged  to  sell  some  of  ray  tools,  or  let  the. 
poor  babe  want  till  to-morrow  night.' 

'Ay,  so  your  wife  told  me,'  replied  the  abbe, 
and  it  was  about  that  I  came  hither.  Do  you 
love  the  child  very  much  ?' 

The  man  gazed  at  him  with  an  inquiring  look 
lor  a  moment,  ere  he  replied ;  but  he  said  at 
length,  'we  do  love  the  child  much,  sir !  Can 
you  doubt  it?' 

'Well,  then,'  rejoined  the  abbe,  'what  1  have 
to  propose  will  give  you  pleasure.  I  want  some 
ebjeet  to  fix  my  affections  upon  in  this  world. 
I  have  many  rich  benefices,  and  but  few  objects 
of  thought  or  care.  You  shall  give  me  your 
ebild  to  educate — I  will  adopt  it  as  ray  own,  and 


lead  it  forward  unto  wealth  and  high  station. 
What  say  you,  will  you  consent  ?' 

The  proposal  was  in  every  respect  an  extraor- 
dinary one ;  ibr  it  must  be  recollected,  that  the 
distinctions  of  classes  in  France  was  at  that 
time  preserveu  with  the  greatest  strictness ;  and 
though  there  might  have  been  nothing  wonder- 
ful at  all  in  a  wealthy  abbe  adopting  the  child 
of  any  poor  noble,  yet  the  idea  of  his  selecting 
an  object  for  adoption  from  either  the  class  of 
roturitrs  or  artisans  could  never  have  presented 
itself  until  that  moment  to  the  mind  of  the  fili- 
gree-worker and  his  wife.  Yet,  strange  to  say, 
it  did  not  leem  to  surprise  either  of  them  very 
much. 

'Will  yen  give  us  some  time  to  consider  of 
it?'  said  the  man,  bluntly. , 

'How  long  would  you  have?'  demanded  the 
abbe. 

The  filigree-worker  thought  for  a  moment, 
and  then  required  four  days,  to  which  the  strang- 
er consented ;  and  afler  speaking  with  them  for 
some  time  longer  upon  their  circumstances  and 
situation,  the  abbe  gave  them  his  address  and 
left  them. 

The  filigree-worker  continued  to  labor  at  the 
basket  during  the  whole  night;  but  though  he 
had  made  considerable  progress  before  the  next 
morning,  the  trinket  was  not  yet  completed 
when  the  daylight  began  to  peep  in  at  the  high 
window.  As  soon  as  day  did  appear,  however, 
Pierre  rose  from  his  labor,  washed  his  face  and 
hands  clean,  cast  away  his  working  af  ron  and 
jacket,  and  put  on  his  holyday  coat.  He  then 
took  five  out  of  the  'en  livres  which  the  abbe 
had  given  him  ;  woke  his  wife,  who  had  gone  to 
bed,  with  a  kiss  ;  and,  telling  her  that  he  was 
about  to  set  out,  but  would  be  back  certainly  at 
the  end  of  the  three  days,  he  descended  the  long 
narrow  btairease  of  the  house,  and  issued  forth 
into  the  street. 

The  artisan  plodded  onward  with  a  quick  step 
and  a  resolute  face  through  the  gates  of  Paris 
and  the  suburbs,  past  St.  Denis,  Ecouen,  and 
Luzarches,  till  lie  reached  Chantilly,  towards 
the  hour  of  four  in  tlie  afternoon.  It  was  along 
walk:  tne  road  was  dusty,  and  the  filigree- 
worker  paused  fer  an  hour  to  get  some  food,  and 
to  rest  himself;  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  he 
recommenced  his  journey,  proceeding  by  Creil, 
till  he  came  to  the  pleasant  village  of  Caufifry 
under  Liancourt,  where  he  stopped  for  the  night. 
Early  in  the  following  morning  he  went  on 
again,  through  the  rich  and  beautiful  country 
which  surrounds  Clermont,  amidst  hills  and  val* 
lies,  and  brooks  and  fields,  till  he  reached  that 
pretty  town,  which  he  seemed  to  know  well,  for 
he  stopped  to  speak  to  two  or  three  acquaintan- 
ces. From  more  than  one  he  seemed  to  hear 
news  that  grieved  him,  for  his  countenance  grew 
sad  ;  and  he  quickened  his  pace  as  he  quitted 
the  town,  hastening  onwards  by  Fitzjames  •  and 
Argenlieu,  where  he  turned  from  the  highroad, 
and,  following  the  course  of  the  Arre,  bent  his 
steps  towards  the  small  village  and  chateau  of 
Argencerre.  When  he  was  within  about  half  a 
mile,  however,  of  the  village  church,  he  thought 
he  heard  some  mournful  sounds  coming  up  front 
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the  Ttller,  and  hnrrjing  on  towardi  the  Bide  of 
the  hill,  he  saw  winding  elwhj  from  the  chateau 
towards  the  chmrch  the  long  line  of  a  funeral. 
Pierre  gazed  forward  ior  a  moment  or  two  with 
his  bands  clasped  together ;  then,  sitting  down 
upon  the  bank,  he  covered  his  eyefl  and  wept. 
Whatever  was  the  cause  of  his  emotion,  the  ob- 
ject of  his  joarnej  seemed  to  be  accomplished ; 
for,  without  proceeding  any  farther,  he  turned 
hack  upon  his  path,  and  made  the  best  of  his 
way  to  Paris. 


CHAPTER  II. 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  afler 
that  which  closed  with  the  visit  of  the  abbe  to 
the  high  chamber  of  the  filisree- worker ;  and 
Pierre  Morin,  with  his  good  wife  Margiette, 
stood  together  in  the  middle  of  the  same  cham- 
ber, the  wife  holding  in  her  arms  the  beautiful 
child  we  have  mentioned,  while  the  husband 
was  performing  what  appeared  to  be  a  very  har- 
harotts  operation.  With  one  of  the  small  sharp- 
pointed  knives  which  he  employed  in  his  art, 
the  man  was  tracing  two  or  three  small  fine 
lines  on  the  baby*s  arm,- very  high  up,  so  as  gen- 
erally to  be  covered  by  the  clothes  in  whieh  she 
was  dressed.  The  child  did  not  cry  or  crive  any 
sign  of  pain,  but  smiled  in  the  man's  faee,  al- 
though the  next  moment  the  lines  which  he  had 
drawn,  and'Which  were  at  first  colorless,  took 
the  form  of  a  Maltese  cross,  and  became  dis- 
tinctly marked  by  a  small  portion  of  blood  ooz- 
ing through  each.  As  soon  as  the  artisan  saw 
this  appearance,  he  took  up  a  box  filled  with  a 
black  powder,  and  rubbed  it  upon  the  spot. — 
The  application  seemed  to  make  the  wound 
smart,  fer  the  little  girl  now  began  to  cry ;  but 
was  soon  pacified  again,  the  man  kissing  her  af- 
fectionately, and  saying,  'It  is  for  thine  own 
good,  petiotte.  Come,  wife,'  he  continued,  'cover 
that  over,  and  let  us  take  her  away.  Bless  thy 
■weet  eyes,  child !  it  may  be  long  ere  I  see  them 
again.' 

The  wife  took  the  child  in  her  arms,  the  man 
put  on  his  hat,  and  away  they  went  together, 
threading  the  long  and  crowded  streets  tul  they 
came  into  a  more  airy  and  pleasant  neighbor- 
hood, where,  passing  along  one  of  the  broad 
quays,  they  crossed  the  river  by  a  bridge,  and 
approached  the  palace  of  the  Luxembourg.  In 
one  of  the  best  streets  of  that  quarter,  they  stop- 
ped before  a  fine  tall  house,  the  door  of  which, 
nowever,  was  open,  exposing  te  view  the  stone 
staircase  within,  which  was  then — as  is  but  too 
common  in  the  French  capital  even  now — cov- 
ered with  filth  of  the  most  disgusting  descrip- 
tion. Standing  in  the  door- way  was  a  man  who 
might  be  a  tradesman,  or  who  might  he  the  in- 
tendant  of  some  gentleman  ;  and  Pierre  Morin, 
with  a  low  bow  and  humble  tone,  asked  if  the 
Abbe  de  Castelneau  lived  there. 

The  man  drew  a  little  on  one  side,  as  if  to  let 
ihera  pass,  replying,  *Au  second^*  which  may  be 
translated,  'Up  two  pair.' 

He  said  no  more,  and  with  the  same  tacitumi- 
tr  Pierre  Morin  and  Margiette  began  to  climb 
the  long  and  dirty  staircase  which  led  to  the 


apartmeats  of  the  Abbe  de  Castelaeiu.  It  a 
onoe  became  evident  to  the  filigree- worker  aod 
his  wife,  that  the  abbe  was  in  what  was  and  is 
called  ^chambre$  gamies^*  or  furnished  apart- 
ments. Now  such  was  a  state  of  life  which,  ii 
that  day,  except  under  particular  circumstaBces, 
implied  a  much  less  degree  of  respectabili^ 
than  that  which  was  termed  being  dans  sesmtu- 
blt§^  or  in  a  house  of  one's  own ;  for  it  generally 
happened,  with  all  people  of  station  in  the  citf, 
that  they  either  had  their  own  hotel,  their  owt 
apartments  and  furniture,  or  apartments  lent  to 
them  by  some  of  their  wealthier  relations,  wto 
resided  in  those  large  mansions  which  all  ^ 
principal  nobilitv  then  maintained  in  Paris.— 
Another  thing,  also,  was  remarkable,  which  wm^ 
that  a  person  of  the  appearance  and  seeming^ 
wealth  of  the  Alba  de  Castelneau  should  choose 
that  quarter  of  the  city ;  for,  although  the  honsef 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Luxembourg  wen 
far  better  than  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Palais  Rev- 
al,  yet  fashion  said  thvt  the  latter  were  te  be 
preferred ;  and  therefore  two  rooms  and  an  ante» 
chamber  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore  cost  double  the 
sum  of  a  mansion  near  the  Luxembourg. 

Nevertheless,  Pierre  Morin  and  his  wife,  al- 
though the  good  artisan  was  aware  of  all  thesB 
particulars,  marched  steadily  up  the  stairs,  and 
stopping  at  a  door  on  the  second  floor,  kDocked 
boldly  for  admission.  A  lackey  in  a  grey  livery 
let  them  in,  and  with  scarcely  a  word  of  inqoiry 
conducted  them  to  the  presence  of  his  master, 
who  was  seated,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days, 
in  his  bedchamber.  When  they  entered  the 
room,  the  abbe  raised  his  calm  quiet  eyes  te- 
wards  them,  without  the  slightest  expression 
either  of  pleasure  or  surprise. 

'Well,  my  friend,'  he  said,  'I  learn  your  de- 
termination fVom  seeing  the  child ;  bat  yon 
should  have  given  me  notice.  I  am  not  qaile 
prepared.' 

He  advanced  as  he  spoke,  and  caressed  the 
little  girl,  who  seemed  in  no  degree  dismayed  by 
the  faee  of  the  stranger ',  but,  on  the  contrary, 
laughed  with  infent  glee  at  the  sight  of  his  d«i- 
zling  white  teeth,  which  were  displayed  soae- 
what  more  than  usual  as  he  played  with  the 
voung  being  before  him ;  and,  at  length,  wbiB 
he  took  her  in  his  arms,  though  he  held  her  with 
no  very  dexterous  hand,  she  shewed  no  siga  <vf 
fear,  but  looked  happy  and  contented.  The  abbe 
smiled  with  a  brighter  expression  of  counte- 
nance than  usual,  saying  at  the  same  tisM,  'Pe^ 
haps  it  may  be  so  I' 

What  he  meant,  neither  Pierre  Morin  ner  hie 
wife  understood ;  but  there  was  much  shrewd 
common  sense  in  the  breast  of  the  artisan ;  and 
after  suffering  the  abbe  to  amuse  himself  with 
the  child  for  a  minute,  he  said,  'We  have  broofht 
her  here,  sir,  at  your  request,  and  though  we 
may  grieve  to  part  with  her,  we  will  leave  her 
to  your  care,  upon  one  condition.' 

'Ha !'  said  the  abbe— «a  condition !  what  may 
that  be?' 

•Only  this,sir,'  answered  Pierre  Morin,'that  yojj 
shall  promise  me  in  writing  to  breed  her  up  w^l 
and  honorably,  and  topfiveheramarriage-portioo 
•ccerding  to  the  state  in  whieh  yon  plaoe  her. 
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The  abbe  smiled  witb  one  of  his  cold  calm 
l«>ok8f  and  replied,  'f  ou  are  a  philoaopher,  my 
friend ;  bat  what  you  ask  is  right  and  just,  and 
L   jfwili  content  jou.    Can  you  write  ?' 

*Oh  yes,  sir,*  replied  the  man  :  tj  who  live  in 
fclae  garret  ean  write  better  than  some  that  live 
k>w«r.' 

*  Well,  then,*  answered  the  abbe,  'go  to  that 
Ual»le,  and  put  down  ezaetly  what  you  wish  me 
to  promise,  while  1  talk  to  your  wife  about  what 
m  aieedful  for  the  child  herself 

The  artisan  did  as  he  was  bid  ;  and  the  abbe 
BSAde  many  an  inquiry  of  good  Morgiette,  which 
itaowed  tbat  he  had  thought  much  on  all  the 
posnta  connected  with  the  new  task  he  was 
ftl»oiit  to  undertake.  The  clothing,  the  food,  the 
liai»ite  of  the  child  were  all  investigated  ;  and 
■Aer  speaking  for  some  time  to  the  artisan's 
«riie,  he  called  to  his  servant,  and  bade  him 
i^ek  a  person  whom  he  called  Donnine. 

By  the  time  he  bad  given  this  order,  the  fili- 
pree- worker  had  completed  his  task,  and  the 
abbe  read  the  paper  he  had  drawn  up  with  a 
■mtle.  'That  will  scarcely  do,'  he  said,  *but  I 
will  put  it  in  other  language  •/  ^nd  he  then  wrote 
down,  •!,  Ferdinand  de  Castelneau,  acknowledge 
having  received  from  the  hands  of  Pierre  Morin 

U«  daughter ,  for  the  purpose  of  educat- 

inn  her  as  1  would  my  own  child ;  and  I  prom- 
ise him  hereby  to  give  her  as  honorable  and  good 
aa  education,  and  as  ample  a  dowry  when  she 
marries,  as  if  she  were  in  reality  and  truth  my 
own  daughter.  What  is  her  name  ?'  demonded 
the  abbe,  when  he  had  concluded  writing. 

^Annette,  sir,'  replied  the  artisan,  'Annette— 
her  name  is  Annette.' 

The  abbe  then  filled  up  the  blank  which  had 
been  left  in  the  paper,  and  handed  it  to  Pierre 
Morin,  asking  if  it  met  his  views.  The  artisan 
read  it  earefuily,  and  expressed  himself  satisfi- 
ed;  but  added, 'Yon  will  let  us  see  her  some- 
times, sir  ?* 

•I  will  never  refuse  yon  when  you  apply,'  re- 
plied the  abbe ;  'but,  of  oonrse,  your  applica- 
tioBS  will  not  be  too  often.  Tour  regard  for  her 
will  best  show  itself  both  in  suffering  me  to 
tbink  of  her  as  if  she  were  my  own  child,  and 
m  allowing  her  ta  think  of  me  as  if  1  were  her 
iather.' 

As  he  spoke,  the  ser4ant  in  grey  entered  the 
room  again,  bringing  with  him  an  extremely 
Beat  and  respectable-Toeking  woman,  apparent- 
ly somewhat  past  her  fiftieth  year.  The  abbe 
held  op  his  finger  to  Pierre  Morin,  and  made  a 
similar  sign  to  his  wife,  saying,  'Not  a  word  I— 
Wm  is  the  child  1  spoke  ef,  Donnine.  Take  her 
from  this  good  woman  :  you  are  hereafter  her 
mas.  Shew  her  all  kindness,  and  try  te  make 
ber  happy.' 

•Oh,  that  1  will,  right  soon,'  replied  the  good 
woman,  who  was  a  gay  little  withered  Picard. 
H  will  make  her  happy  enough.  Come  to  me, 
iiy  darling!' 

Thos  saying,  she  took  the  little  girl  from  the 
■MIS  of  poor  Margette,  who  kissed  the  child 
■fain  and  again,  and  could  not  refrain  from  a 
Bttoral  tear  or  two.  The  abbe  then  signed  the 
peper  he  had  written,  and  gave  it  to  the  artisan, 


whom  he  beckoned  into  the  antechamber  with 
his  wife,  and  then  offered  them  some  money. — 
The  man  put  it  away,  however,  with  the  back 
ef  his  hand,  sayiug,  in  a  tone  of  indignation,  'I 
do  not  sell  the  child,  sir  !'  He  then  walked  to- 
wards the  door,  paused  for  a  moment,  called  to 
his  wife  to  come — for  she  had  lingered  to  say  a 
word  or  two  more — and  then  left  the  abbe  with 
his  new  charge. 

CHAPTER  m. 
The  scene  which  we  have  just  contemplated 
took  place  on  Monday  the  20th  of  March  in  the 
year  we  have  mentioned.  As  soon  as  the  filigree- 
worker  and  his  wife  had  left  the  apartment,  the 
Abbe  de  Castelneau  returned  to  the  room  in 
which  he  had  left  the  child  to  the  good  woman 
Donnine.  They  both  gazed  into  the  face  of  the 
child  for  a  moment  or  two  in  silence,  and  then 
the  abbe  inquired,  '  What  think  you,  Donnine .'' 
'  i  de  not  know  what  te  think,  my  son,'  re- 
plied the  good  nurse ;  '  but  1  am  sure  whatever 
you  do  is  right.'  However,  lest  there  should 
arise  any  doubt  in  the  reader's  mind  as  to  who 
Donnine  was,  from  the  fact  of  her  calling  the 
abbe  '  my  son,'  we  shall  proceed  to  explain  a 
little  more  of  her  histoiy . 

In  her  very  early  youth  Donnine  had  been 
%oidnreUe  of  the  Abbe  de  Castelneau's  mother, 
and  was  really  a  good  and  excellent  girl.    The 
lady,  not  long  after  her  masriage  into  the  family 
of  Castelneau,  had  promoted  an  union  between 
her  pretty  attendant  Donnine  and  the  old  som- 
mdier,  or  batler,  of  her  husband  s  elder  brother, 
the  Count  de  Castelneau.    The  butler  unad- 
visedly left   the  family  of  his  master,  in  the 
hope  of  making  a  fortune  in  the  good  city  of 
Paris.      Those  were   the  days  of  the  regencv 
and  of  mad  speculations.    The  poor  butler  witn 
his  little  wealth  got  entangled  with  the  finan- 
ciers and  gamblers  of  the  capital,  ruined  him- 
self and  his  family,  and  to  avoid  misery  in  one 
world  flew  (o  meet  the  judgment  ol  another. 
Poor  Donnine,  left  penniless,  and  with  a  pros- 
pect of  soon  having  another  to  support  as  well 
as  herself,  sought  out  her  former  mistress  in  the 
south,  and  was  treated  by  Madame  de  Castel- 
neua  with  very  great  kindness,  the  lady  being 
then,  like  herself,  on  the  very  eve  of  child-birth. 
The  infant  to  which  Donnine  gave  birth  expir- 
ed within  a  few  hours  after  its  eyes  had  first 
opened    upon    the  light    of  this    world,  while 
the  son  which  was  born  to  her  mistress  proved 
strong  and   healthy ;  and   Donnine  once  more 
entered  the  family  in  which  she  had  been  first 
received  as  a  servant,  returning  to  it  in  the 
humbler,  though  more  important,  post  of  a  wet- 
nurse.    Thus  the  Abbe  de  Castelneua  was,  in 
fact,  her  foster-son  ;  and  whatever  might  be  his 
faults  or  errors,  and  they  were,  alas !  very  many, 
to  ber  he   had  always  shown  undeviating  ^.ind- 
ness,  and  in  good  fortune  or  evil  fortune — for 
very   many  vicissitudes  had  befallen   him— he 
had  alVays  retained  Donnine  in  his  household, 
and  had  always  attended  to  her  wants    and 
wishes. 

She,  too,  en  her  part,  combined,  in  her  re- 
gard for  her  foster-son,  all   the   affection  of  a 
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mother,  and  the  admiration  of  an  attached  de- 
pendant. She  was  by  no  means  without  good 
sense,  quickness,  and  activity  of  thoaght.  On 
all  ordinary  occasons  she  could  judge  of  right 
and  wrong  as  acutely  as  any  one  ;  but  the  mo- 
ment the  Abbe  de  Castelneau  was  interested,  a 
Bert  of  film  seemed  to  fall  over  her  eyes,  which 
prevented  her  viewing  objects  in  their  natural 
light,  and  every  thing  that  he  did  s^med  to  be 
ezcelleut,  admirable,  and  just. 

The  child  very  soon  began  to  find  that  she 
was  in  the  han  's  of  strangers,  and  that  those 
she  loved  hid  left  her.  A  few  tears  were  shed, 
but  she  was  speedily  soothed ;  and  being  of  a 
gay  sweet  disposition,  with  full  health,  and  with 
no  corporeal  irritation,  the  drops  were  ere  long 
dried  3gain,  and,  laid  upon  the  floor,  she  amus- 
ed herself  for  nearly  an  hour  by  clutching  at  a 
cross  and  rosary  which  the  abbe  placed  just  be- 
yound  her  reach.  It  was  a  curious  sight  to  see, 
— the  beautiful  child  thus  enga^red,  and  display- 
ing a  thousand  infant  graces  m  her  efforts  to 
reach  the  object  before  her,  and  the  calm 
thoughtful  man,  with  his  full  grave  eyes,  watch- 
ing her  with  a  look  of  interest  such  as  he  sel- 
dom displayed,  and  every  now  and  then  burst- 
ing into  unwonted  laughter,  as  he  drew  the 
rosary  a  little  farther  away,  just  at  the  momen^ 
she  was  about  to  seize  it. 

Duri-ig  all  this  time,  the  child  and  the  abbe 
were  lefl  alone  together ;  for  after  a  brief  con- 
sultation between  him  and  Donnine,  the  nurse 
had  gone  forth  to  seek  other  and  better  clothmg 
for  the  child,  tlian  that  which  had  been  brought 
by  the  filigree-worker's  wife  being  somewhat 
scanty  in  quantity,  and  very  anomalous  indeed 
in  quality.  Some  of  the  articles  of  her  dress 
were  as  coarse  as  it  was  possible  to  see ;  but  it 
is  to  be  remarked,  that  these  were  chiefly  the 
outward  garments,  for  the  inner  ones  were  fine 
and  costly. 

We  must  follow  the  good  woman,  however, 
to  the  place  where  such  objects  as  she  then 
wanted  were  to  be  found  more  readily  than 
any  where  else  in  the  French  capital.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  this  was  at  the  place  of  public 
execution  in  the  city  of  Paris,  called  the  Place 
de  Greve ;  but  it  must  be  remarked  tliat  no 
legal  slaughter  was  permitted  to  take  place 
there  on  Monday;  and  on  that  day  was  held, 
every  week,  a  general  sort  e(f  fair,  called  the 
Foire  du  Saint  Esprit,  where  every  article  of 
clothing — in  general  second  hand,  but  some- 
times also  new — was  U  be  found  spread  out 
for  purchase,  in  the  very  spot  where  the  bloody 
arm  of  the  law  at  other  times  exercised  its 
power.  1  cannot  better  describe  this  curious 
scene  than  in  the  words  of  an  author  whe  lived 
in  those  very  days,  and  who,  speaking  of  this 
tlace,  says,  *  There  the  wives  of  the  lesser  shop- 
leepers,  and  other  very  economical  women,  go 
to  buy  their  caps,  gowns,  cassocks,  and  even 
shoes,  ready  made.  There,  too,  the  informers 
look  out  for  the  pickpockets  and  the  inferior 
sorts  of  thieves  who  come  thither  to  sell  the 
handkerchiefs,  napkins,  and  other  things  they 
have  f  tolen.  These  men  are  there  apprehended, 
as  well  as  those  who  come  to  that  place  itself 


t 


with  similar  views  of  plunder ;  for  it  would  seem 
that  even  that  spot  (the  Place  de  Greve)  is  not 
capable  of  inspiring  them  with  any  very  pm. 
dent  reflections.  One  would  imagine  that  tli« 
fair  was  the   feminine    stripping  of  a  whole 

Province,  or  the  pillage  of  a  nation  of  Amizosi. 
etticoats,  bustles,  dressing-gowns,  are  seattered 
about  in  piles,  from  which  one  may  choo« 
at  leisure ;  and  here  the  robe  of  a  presideat'i 
wife  is  bought  by  a  procuress,  and  a  triietu 
puts  on  the  cap  of  a  marchioness's  waitni|. 
woman.  Here  they  absolutely  dress  themielTet 
in  public,  and  we  shall  soon  see  them  chan;- 
ing  their  under  garments  in  this  place.  The 
buyer  neither  knows  nor  cares  whence  cobm 
the  stays  for  which  she  bargains ;  and  the  moat 
innocent  poor  girl,  even  under  her  mother'f 
eye,  puts  on  those  in  which,  on  the  preeeding 
evening,  danced  the  licentious  woman  of  the 
opera.  Every  thing  seems  purified  by  the  sale, 
or  by  the  inventory  taken  afler  death!  Aait 
is  women  who  buy  here  and  women  who  sell, 
the  sharpness  is  pretty  equal  on  both  sides,  and 
one  hears  afar  the  contention  of  eager  and  dii- 
cordant  voices.  Viewed  near,  the  scene  is  man 
curious  still ;  for  when  women  contemplate  ft* 
male  decorations,  there  is  something  very  pecu- 
liar to  be  seen  it.  the  physiognomy.  In  the 
evening  all  this  mass  of  goods  and  chattela  if 
carried  away  as  if  by  enchantment,  and  there 
remains  not  a  rag.  &ut  this  inexhaustible  mi- 
gaiine  will  reappear  on  Monday  next,  without 
fail.' 

In  the  great  republic  of  the  Foire  du  SeitU 
Esprity  there  were  various  grades  and  claasea, 
than  others,  some  who  directed  and  soma  who 
followed  their  guidance,  as  was  the  ease  of  the 
republic  of  ancient  Rome,  and  with  every  other 
republic  that  ever  was  or  ever  will  be ;  for,  alaek 
and  a  well  a  day,  what  is  the  senator  but  the 
peer  ^ — what  consuls,  dictators,  presidents,  but 
kings — only  that,  as  poor  Ophelia  has  it,  the/ 
*  wear  their  rue  with  a  difference  V  All  things 
must  have  their  grades-^all  lasi^  must  m 
some  rule,  and  others  obey — nil  ^>eople  divide 
themselves  into  those  who  rollow,  and  those  vhe 
lead.  It  is  but,  in  general,  a  difference  of  the 
duration  of  command  ;  and  whether  it  be  that 
each  individual  holds  his  station  by  the  month 
or  the  year,  or  the  serenty  years,  or  only  fi>' 
a  day,  as  was  the  case  in  the  Foire  du  Saint  Es- 
prit, matters  but  little,  surely,  when  life  itself  »• 
but  an  hour.  It  is  wonderful  what  vast  changes 
we  make  in  names,  while  realities  continue  the 
same. 

To  return,  however,  from  such  digrtaaisn, 
there  were,  as  I  have  said,  various  classes 
amongst  the  booths,  and  an  aristocracy  even  in 
the  sellers  of  old  clothes.  It  was  to  one  of  the 
most  dignified,  then,  of  the  sales-women,  who, 
with  a  cap  as  white  as  snow,  a  gown  of  taifctai 
unsoiled,  and  not  ruffled  ^  and  beautiful  ^^^^ 
pockets  pendant  on  either  side,  that  the  good 
nurse  Donnine  addressed  herself  for  the  pv* 
chase  of  all  the  little  articles  of  clothing  which 
were  required  for  the  child  Annette.  There »« 
much  chaffering  and  bargaining ;  and  the  wo- 
man failed  not  to  declare  to  her  costomer  th« 
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Botone  of  tke  articIsB  which  she  seld  her,  had 
ever  been  worn  hy  any  one.  Thia  thing  had 
ken  made  for  the  wife  of  a  connaeltor,  whose 
ehild  bad  been  atill-born ;  that  had  been  expreas- 

]j  ordered  by  the  capricioBs  Marqniae  of , 

who,  when  she  saw  it  it,  changed  her  mind,  and 
would  not  have  it;  the  other  had  been  destined 
tat  the  child  of  the  great  banker,  but  had  heen 
foond  somewhat  too  small. 

*  And  that  heautiful  gown  of  hrocade/  said 
Doanine,  pointing  to  one  of  which  the  sales, 
woman  kept  near  her,  as  if  she  were  afraid  ef  its 
toochiog  any  thing  else — *  what  is  the  price  of 
that?' 

*Ah!  my  good  woman,'  replied  the  other, 
shaking  her  bead,  *  that's  for  no  one  but  the 
mistress  of  a  financier,  or  for  one  of  eur  great 
tetrestes  to  perform  the  part  of  Esther  or  Judith 
io,  I  can  warrant  yon.  Why,  I  paid  three  loiais 
tndahalf  for  that  jorown  this  morning.  The 
ftmime-de-ekambre  told  me  that  it  was  made  for 
Mademoiselle  D'Argencerre  when  she  was  go- 
ing to  be  married  toHthe  young  Count  of  CasteU 
nean,  the  old  count's  son,  you  know,  and  it  haji 
never  been  worn.' 

'Why,  how  did  that  fall  out.^'  demanded 
Donnine. 

'  Why,  the  two  fathers  quarrelled,'  said  the 
other,  *  upon  some  old  grudge  ;  and  the  young 
coant  was  sent  away  to  jtiin  the  army  on  the 
Rbine,  and  was  killed  but  ten  days  alter  he  ar- 
rived.' 

I     » Well,  for  all  that,'  said  Donnine,  *I  would 

i  lot  have  sold  mj  wedding  gown  if  I  had  been 

j  the  lady.' 

)  'Ay,  but  she  took  on  and  died,'  replied  the 
nleswoman;  '  and  the  clothes  then,  of  course, 
fell  to  her  maid.' 

To  this  last  speech  Donnine  made  no  r^ply ; 
bat  gathering  up  what  she  had  bought  into  a 
Moali  bundle,  sbe  paid  lor  the  whole,  and. walk- 
ed away,  but  did  not  procef-d  immediately  to  the 
house  irom  which  she  had  corae.  On  the  con- 
trary, indeed,  she  turned  her  steps  in  a  direc 
tioDthe  mof>t  opposite,  and,  pissing  the  Palais 
Royal,  took  her  way  tnrough  a  street  whieh  has 
■ince  changed  its  name  more  than  once.  It  was 
then  called  the  Rue  de  Bouttfville ;  and  about 
halfway  up  was  a  large  house,  with  a  man  dres- 
ledin  somewhat  of  a  mi  itary  costiime,  but  in 
clothes  which  denoted  deep  mourniRg,  stnnding 
WMler  tiie  arch  of  the  porte  cochere  Over  his 
shoulder  he  wore  an  immense,  broad  belt,  which 
was  frioged  with  black,  and  in  it  hung  a 
peooliar  sort  of  s«ord,  only  worn  by  that  class 
^people  who  acted  the  part  of  the  porters  st  the 
doors  of  gi^Dtlemen's  houses  in  Paris,  and  were 
known  by  the  name  of  Swiss,  let  them  come 
Irom  what  country  they  would  In  his  hand, 
Ike  person  we  have  mentioned — who  was  a 
portly  man,  witli  large  limbs  and  rounded  sto- 
Bach- bore  atall.ebony  staff  of  great  thickness, 
•nd  with  a  gilded  globe  at  the  top,  which  now, 
however,  was  covered  with  black  crape.  As  he 
nw  Donnine  approach,  his  face  relaxed  from  itli 
nlemoity  into  a  half  smile,  and  he  palled  off 
his  cooked  hat  with  great  politeness. 


*  Ah  *  monsieur,  said  Donnine,  pausing  for  a 
moment  near  the  door,  *  I  have  heard  the  sad 
news  !     So  Mademoiselle  is  dead,  poor  thing ! 

*  Alas !  yes,  madam,'  replied  the  Swiss,  in 
a  tone  of  lamentation.  <  She  was  a  sweet  young 
lady.  We  buried  her  yesterday  morning,  poor 
thing  !  and  a  fine  sight  it  was  to  see.  We  came 
away  directly  after  the  funeral,  for  my  lord  and 
my  other  young  lady  could  not  bear  the  chateau 
afterwards. — Hut  here  come  some  of  the  ser- 
yants,  and  I  must  not  be  seen  speaking  to  any 
of  your  family,  you  know,  however  I  may  per- 
sonally regret  that  such  disunion  should  pre- 
vail.* 

With  this  solemn  and  courteous  sentence, 
the  porter  drew  hisnself  somewhat  back;  and 
Donnine,  making  him  a  courtesy,  which  he  re- 
turned by  a  proiound  bow,  proceeded  on  her 
way,  and  took  the  first  turning  that  led  towards 
the  Luxembourg. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

We  must  now  return  for  a  short  space  of  time 
to  our  filigree- worker ;  and,  though  we  do  not 
trace  step  by  step  the  progress  or  Pierre  Morin 
through  the  course  of  the  day  which  commenc- 
ed by  his  visit  to  the  abbe  de  Castelneau,  we 
may  say  that,  it  was  a  day  of  bustle  a*  d  anxiety, 
that  he  was  absent  from  his  home  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  morning,  and  that  conse- 
quently be  had  scarcely  any  time  to  labor  on 
the  basket,  in  constructing  which  we  have  seen 
him  interrupted  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  work. 
At  i.igbt  he  resumed  his  labors  ;  but,  as  may  be 
well  supposed,  all  the  fatigue  he  had  undergone 
during  that  day  and  those  which  preceded  it, 
rendered  repose  absolhtely  necessary.  He  grew 
dull  and  heavy  :  the  fine  working  of  the  silver 
required  attention  and  care  ;  and,  after  mahing 
several  vain  efforts  to  overcome  the  sleepineaa 
that  had  fallen  upon  him,  he  abandoned  the  task 
and  went  to  to  bed. 

On  the  following  morning  early,  the  filigree- 
worker  proceeded  with  quick  steps  to  the  house 
of  the  Abbe  de  Castelneau.  Every  thing  ex- 
tearRally  bore  the  same  appearnce  as  the  day 
before.  The  door  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs 
was  open ;  and,  without  stopping  to  mske  any 
inquirit  s  at  a  small  glass-eovered  apartment 
shaded  by  a  green  curtain,  behind  which  no 
Parisian  eye  could  <  oubt  thf  person  of  a  porter 
wa«  to  be  found,  Pierre  Morin  ran  up  the  stairs 
with  a  quick  step,  but  stood  stupified  when  he 
beheld  a  large  board  hung  across  the  door  of  the 
abbe's  apartments,  and,  written  thereon,  the  sig- 
nificant intimation,  *  Chambrcs  gamies  a  louvr. 
Parlez  au  porlier  '* 

Still  Pierre  Morin  would  not  suffer  himself 
to  be  convinced  that  the  abbe  was  actually 

§one.  He  rang  the  bell  that  hung  beside  tlie 
oor  of  the  apartment,  and  knocked  once  or 
twice  violently  with  his  hand.  No  answer  was 
returned,  unless  it  were  the  hollow  echoes  of  his 
own  blows,  which  replied,  plainly  enough,  *Here 
is  nothing  but  emptiness.'    He  then  went  down 

*  MeaninflTy  '  Fnmished  apartments  to  let  Inquire 
of  the  porter/ 
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and  made  application  at  the  glaas  door  we  have 
mentioned,  demanding  where  was  the  Abbe  de 
Castelneau.  The  porter  replied,  drjly,  that  he 
did  not  know  :  how  shoald  he  ? 

*  Is  he  gone,  then  ?*  demanded  the  filigree- 
worker. 

« To  be  sure,*  answered  the  porter  :  « he  went 
yesterday  evening  about  three  o'clock.  He 
only  had  the  apartments  for  a  week.' 

"The  faee  of  Pierre  Morin  fell  as  he  heard  this 
intelligence ;  and  though  by  various  questioot 
he  endeavored  to  obtain  farther  information,  all 
that  he  could  ascertain  was,  that  the  abbe  had 
apparently  gone  into  the  country,  having  taken 
his  departure  in  a  chaise  dt  po3te^  the  driver  of 
which  seemed  to  know  what  direction  he  was  to 
turn  his  horses*  heads  without  being  told.  With 
this  unsatisfactory  intelligence,  the  filigree- 
worker  turned  upon  his  way ;  but  it  was  an 
hour  or  two  after  this  period  ere  he  re-entered 
his  own  chamber.  He  there,  however,  held  a  long 
conference  with  his  wife  as  to  all  that  had  laken 
place,  before  be  proceeded  to  resume  his  work; 
and  yet  both  seemed  more  satisfied  than  might 
have  been  expected  under  such  circumstances, 
doubUesa  trusting  that  the  child  would  be  weli 
tiJten  care  of,  though  it  bad  been  removed  in  a 
somewhat  strange  and  suspicious  manner.  The 
labor  en  the  iMsket  was  then  recommenced, 
and  during  this  night  Pierre  Morin  worked  at  it 
without  intermission 

*  It  was  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
when  he  finished  it ;  and  just  as  he  #as  put. 
tifig  the  last  conoluding  touch  to  the  wnrk,  the 
rolliog  Bound  of  rapid  wheels  rushing  into  the 
courtyard  of  the  house,  whose  highest  and  most 
miserable  story  the  artism  tenanted,  told  that, 
■one  gay  votary  of  pleasure  and  fashion  was  re- 
turning, probably  from  scenes  of  vice  as  well 
as  dissipation,  at  the  hour  when  the  children  of 
induftry  and  want  were  rising  from  their  hard 
couch ,Vto  bN»gin  the  heavy  passing  of  a  day  of 
toil.  It  waa  oeromon  in  those  times  for  many 
of  the  best  and  moat  splendid  mansions  in  Paris 
to  be  divided  against  all  the  classes  of  society, 
though  the  arrangement  of  the  tenaota,  iudeed, 
was  very  different  from  that  which  existed  in 
the  social  world.  Lowest  of  all,  we  are  told, 
except  the  rata  and  bottles  that  occupied  the 
cellars,  genefally  lived  the  proprietor  of  the 
house.  He  might  be  some  avaricious  or  aome 
decaysd  nobleman,  whose  health,  purse,  or  in- 
alination,  rendered  him  unwilling  toolfmbcyen 
asirel^  fiiiHit  of  stairs  Then  oame  the  gay, 
^e  luxurious,  the  fashionable,  the  man  of  tbe 
eovrt  atid  of  aooiety,  inhabiting  tbe  wide  and 
loAy  ro«tuB  of  the  first-floor.  The  entresol 
a*H»ve  gave  acoommodation  to  the  smart  young 
secretary  of  soaae  public  office,  aofse  foreign 
barna^  ^r  some  af  the  oumerouf  counts  and 
princes  that  swarm  in  German  and  Italian 
courts.  The  second  floor  reoetved  ilie  respecta- 
ble mereliant,  or  banker,  who  had  his  offices 
and  business  in  another  part  of  the  oity ;  the 
wrdow  lady,  paasessing  affluence,  hut  not  rich- 
es ;  and  all  that  numeroua  class,  hy  no  means 
the  least  happy  or  the  least  estimable,  w4o  sre 
known  by  the  name  of  very  respectable  persons. 
Above  that,  again,  on  the  third,  came  the  high- 


est grade  of  men  of  letters,  the  aeademieiaOf 
the  celebrated  professor,  the  philosopher  in 
vogue,  the  great  artist.  On  the  fourth — for 
there  was  a  fourth — ay,  reader,  and  a  fiftb,  and 
a  aixth  alao, — were  people  atill  at  eaae,  and  poa- 
•essing  all  the  neoessariea  of  life ;  but  pocaess- 
ing  them,  not  only  with  the  alight  iocooyani- 
ence  of  daily  climbing  up  Wng  flights  of  stairs, 
but  often  with  the  serious  snxiety  of  providing 
for  children,  lor  whom  fortune  had  assigned  no 
fund  but  the  labor  of  a  parent.  Above  theae, 
again,  came  the  poor  artist,  struggling  forward 
with  zeal  and  industry  to  make  hia  merit  known. 
The  deep-thinking  man  ot  aoience,  the  result  of 
whose  inveatigationa  made  or  aaved  the  for- 
tunes  of  thousands,  without  giving  him  a  Mars; 
the  moralist,  the  teacher,  the  man  of  lettera, 
who  disdained  to  pander  to  the  bad  taate  of  a 
licentious  public,  or  to  employ  the  arta  of  the 
quack  to  gain  fame,  or  wealth,  or  honors. — 
Abov»  theae,  again,  waa  want,  and  miaery,^and 
deatitutlon,  the  nevei-eeaaing  toil  ot  all  the  va- 
rious artists  and  artisans,  the  productions  of 
whose  hands  ornamented  the  palace,  the  church, 
and  the  saloon;  such  men,  in  short,  as  our 
filligree-worker,  who  were  brought  too  closely 
in  contact  with  the  dwellings  of  wealth,  luxury, 
and  vice,  not  to  feel  an  additional  pang  amidat 
all  the  miseries  of  their  own  station,  and  to 
mnrmnr  at  that  social  arang^ment  which  allot, 
ted  to  them  the  whole  of  the  dark  side  of  life, 
and  gave  to  beings  often  less  worthy  all  that 
was  bright  and  sunshiny.  The  vices  of  the 
higher  class  of  toe  Parisian  people,  their  intem- 
perance, their  debauchery,  their  infidelity,  their 
contemptible  frivolity,  ^ereall  indulged, enact- 
ed, and  displayed,  under  the  very  same  roofs 
where  dwelt  misery  penury,  and  labor:  and  yet 
they  wondered  that  there  came  a  revolution  I 

Oh !  would  but  man  remember  that  he  ts  but  a 
steward  of  all  that  be  possesses ;  that  his  weaKh, 
his  honors,  his  talents,  his  genius,  hit*  influence, 
are  all  merely  lent  him   by  the  one  great  Pre-  I 
ejssor,  not  alone  for  hia  individual   birnefit,  bat  j 
Sr  the  benefit  <*t   the  whole  ; — would  be  but  re- 
member this,  such  terrible  accounta  ol  the  stew- 
ardship  would  not  be   taken  as  are  often  de« 
manded  on  ibia  earth  by  agents,  that  seeiii  little 
likely  to  be  intrusted  with  such  a  commissions 
and  the  after-?  eckoning,  too,  might   he  looked  t 
for  in  peace,  knowinir  that  it  is  to  be  rendered! 
to  a  mild  and  merciful  Lord 

The  filigree- worker  caat  himself  down  upou 
his  bed,  saying  with  aamil«*,  *Oir»era  haveeom^ 
to  sleep,  why  shoald  I  not  re^t  al«o  ^*  But  thougll 
he  did  take  a  few  hours*  r«'pow,  he  waa  op  aii4 
away  long  b«fore  the  fevered  gameater,  whosi 
wheel  he  had  heard,  enter'aiiied  any  thought  ol 
stirring  from  his  restless  couch 

The  part  of  the  worl«f,  however,  towsr«k 
which  Pierre  Morin  now  benl  his  steps  was  si 
busy  and  stirring  with  a  multitude  of  peopla 
seme  animated  alone  by  the  hope  ol  gaining  thit 
honest  daily  bread,  which  in  thoae  days  wai 
with  very  great  difficulty  acquired  by  the  lowsl 
orders  of  the  Parisian  people;  hot  many  othem; 
instigated  by  the  dsrk  spirit  of  that  most  degrad 
ing  of  all  demons.  Mammon,  to  rob  tbe  ri^  ol 
their  wealth,  and  the  poor  of  their  labor. 
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NEW  PROSPECTUS  OF  THE  BOSTON  NOTION. 

THB  FOIX.O  AHD  ai^ARTO  EDITlOlf . 

Important  3mptox>tmtntB  |)ropo0(lr« 


9l)e  IH[aib*0  Utootst. 

Critiet  who  bare  examined  the  M8»  of  this  work, 
think  it  the  maet^piece  of  its  author.  Bj  the 
fint  eritieal  journals  of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Hbr- 
BXRT  is  pronounced  equal  to  any  historical  noT- 
elist  except  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  has  written 
in  the  En|rlith  langua^.  The  purchase  of  orig- 
inal works  of  this  description  marks  an  era  in 
the  history  of  newspaper  publication  in  Amer- 
ica. The  next  volume  ef  the  Notion  will  also 
eonttin  a 

JI'm  lS[mtl  bg  3nlmtv, 

The  first  romance  writer  of  the  age.  The  splendid 
productions  of  this  great  author  have  hitherto 
been  almost  inaccessible  to  those  who  reside  in 
imall  towns  and  in  the  country.  In  this  paper 
they  will  obtain  his  works,  for  about  one  tenth 
of  the  price  demanded  for  them  by  the  booksel- 
lers. Another  fbature  of  the  NoTioir  will  be  the 
pnblieation  of 

Ongtnal  )Dt0cotrrde0 

by  the  most  eminent  diyines.  Among  those 
who  bore  hitherto  contributed  to  this  depart- 
ment of  the  Notion,  may  be  mentioned  Rev. 
John  Fixrpont,  Rev.  8.  K.  Loturop,  Rev.  E- 
H.  Cbapin,  and  others.  The  most  important 
new  romances  published  in  England  will  be  re- 
poblisiied  in  the  Notion  immediately  afler  their 
reception  in  tJiis  country.  Heretofore  the  works 
of  DicKxivs,  Marry  AT,  Cockton  and  Ains- 
woRTH,  printed  in  this  gazette,  would  have  cost 
four  thus  as  much  as  the  entire  subscription  of 
tkepaper^  if  purchased  separately  at  the  book 
stores.  The  Boston  Notion  will  continue  to 
be  as  rich  in  this  department  as  in  previous  years. 

tfo0tls  tDoolr  (£n%ravm%B, 

imported  from  Europe,  or  designed  by  Johnston 
and  other  eminent  artists  expressly  for  the  work, 
win  continae  to  illustrate  and  embellish  its 
pages.  As  a  gazette  of  literary,  dramatic,  com- 
mercial, political  and  general 

Inte  ligmce, 

the  Notion  will  be  inferior  to  no  periodical  now 
or  aver  published  in  America.  The  polio  edi- 
tion,  after  the  ninth  day  of  October,  will  con- 
tain four  pages  often  colamns  each. 

^t  (flluarto  (Sbxfxm 

of  which  ike  first  number  will  be  published  on 
the  9th4if  Otflober,  wUl  be  s^U  on  th«  ame 


On  the  ninth  day  of  October  will  be  publish- 
ed the  first  number  of  a  new  volume  of  the 
Boston  Notion,  which  will  at  that  time  be  con- 
siderably enlarged,  and  in  every  rebpect  improv- 
ed. It  will  thereafler  be  printed  with  new  type 
of  the  most  modern  cut  and  beautiful  finish,  en 
paper  of  as  fine  a  quality  as  is  used  in  any 
newspaper  establishment  in  this  country,  and 
by  a  press  manufactured  expressly  for  the  pur- 
poee^atthp  celebrated  foundry  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co., 
New  York,  in  which  will  be  embraced  all  the 
most  recent  improf  ements  in  that  machine,  en- 
abling the  printer  to  giva  perfect  impressions 
and  an  nndeviating  register. 

tl)e  Bo0ton  Notion, 

is  a  weekly  gazette  ef  original  and  selected  lit- 
erature and  intelligence.  It  embraces  Tales, 
Poems,  Essays,  Reviews  of  New  Works,  Bio- 
graphical.  Historical  and  Humorous  Sketches, 
Atiecdotes,  Ac.,  dkc,  selected  from  the  widest 
range  of  British  and  American  current  and  pe- 
riodical literature*  There  is  no  literary  period- 
ical in  the  English  language  worthy  of  regard, 
which  the  editors  do  not  regularly  receive,  and 
seleot  from  as  frequently  as  the  character  of  its 
articles  indicates  to  be  proper. 

®l)e  <B)r'tglnal  IDeportnunt 

of  the  Boston  Notion,  besides  tbe  contribu- 
tions ef  the  editor.  Will,  as  heretofore,  embraoe 
from  time  to  time  contributions  from  Professor 
Longfellow,  author  of  *  Hyperion,'  *  Voices  of 
the  Night,'  etc. ;  Rev  John  PMrpont,  authdr  of 
*  Airs  of  Pal^iitine,'  &o, ;  Henry  William  Her- 
bert, Esq.,  author  of  *  Cromwell,'  'The  Broth- 
ers,'  Ac. ;  William  Gilmore  SiniBH,  Esq.,  ato- 
thor  of*  Gay  Rivers,'  *  Southern  Passages  aiMl 
Pictures,'  &c,'f  Hon.  Cdleb  Cushing,  M.  Ci, 
author  of*  Reminiseenoes  of  Spain,'  dkc.  -,  Ifatt-^ 
ry  T.  Tuekerman,  Esq.,  anther  of  •  The  ItaKao 
Sketeh  Bo6k,'  Ao. ;  and  many  more  of  the  moat 
distingnished  authors  now  Ihriog.  No  weekJry 
guzette,  and  but  few  toeoathly  or  quarterly  pen- 
odioals,  have  ever  possessed  a  lislef  more  distin- 
guished  or  able  contribiitors  than  the  Bostmt 
N#tion.  Those  above  laeBAiened  have  each 
been  for  many  moothe  among  its  writers.  A 
new  feature  of  the  next  volume  will  be  the  pub- 
lication of  a  new  romance,  written  expressly 
for  it,  by  Hinkt  William  Hxbbzbt,  £sq.,eB- 
tiUed 
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ternu  ai  the  folio  edition.  It  will  be  printed  on 
a  very  large  sheet,  of  the  finest  quality,  and 
each  namber  will  embrace  sixtetn  pages^  of  fixe 
columns  each.  The  quarto  edition  will  contain 
eoery  article  which  appears  in  the  folio  edition 
for  the  same  week,  and  at  the  end  of  each  year 
from  its  commencement  will  constitute  a  splen- 
did quarto  volume  of  eight  hundred  avd 
THIRTY-TWO  PAGES,  with  au  iudez  and  an  ele- 
gant title  page.  Certainly  so  large  a  work,  em- 
bracing an  equal  amount  and  variety  of  matter, 
of  BO  great  excellence,  was  never  yet  issued  for 
so  small  a  price  as  three  dollars.  The  Quar- 
to will  not  embrace  the  novels  now  in  course  of 
publication  in  the  Folio,  but  will  contain  all 
the  NEW  WORKS  before  alluded  to. 

The  Price  of  the  Folio  Edition  will  remain  as 
now.  Subscribers  to  that  edition  will  not  be 
allowed  to  transfer  existing  subscriptions  to  the 
new  form,  as  such  a  course  would  be  productive 
of  much  confusion  and  inconvenience  in  the 


publishing  department.  Indeed,  as  the  Btoriei  j 
now  being  printed  in  the  folio  edition,  OU  SL. 
Paul's  and  George  St,  George  Julian,  will  aoi 
be  continued  in  this  Quato,  it  is  presumed  tlitl 
but  few  will  wish  to  change  from  one  to  tlM 
ether ;  though  it  is  expected  that  many  will  ob- 
tain both  editions.  Those  who  intend  to  nib. 
scribe  for  the  Quarto  are  requested  to  send  is 
their  names  boiore  the  first  ol  Oetober,  as  it  is 
intended  to  limit  the  edition  to  the  probafaieei- 
tent  of  the  demand. 

Priee  of  Folio  and  Quarto  Editions :  One 
copy,  a  year.  Three  Dollars ;  Two  copies,  Fit« 
Dollars ;  Four  copies,  Ten  Dollars ;  Six  eopie% 
Fifteen  Dollars;  Nine  Copies.  Twenty  DoUsn. 
All  remittances  must  be  post-paid  or  free»  bb4 
the  invariable  rule  of  the  office  is  to  discontinae 
every  subscription  at  the  expiration  of  the  time 
paid  for,  unless  previously  renewed  by  a  fiirth» 
payment  in  advance.  No  subscription  receiTed 
without  advance  payment. 


ROBERTS'  SEMI-MONTHLY  MAGAZINE. 
(ii)t  (UlitapeBi  iQoga^itu  tott  |lablisiieb. 

On  and  afler  the  15th  of  October  the  Semi-  prints  of  many  valuable  and  entertaining  Es* 

Monthly  Magazine  will  be  printed  on  only  glish  books,  in  advance  of  any  other  reprintiM 

one  sheet  of  extraordinary  size,  large  enough  this  country.      The  articles  generally,  will  bs 

to  contain  48  pages,  the  same  number  of  pages  from  the  pen-<  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of 

now  given.    This  will  insure  a  great  saving  to  Europe  and  America,  such  ^as  Bulwer,  Knowlet, 

our  subscribers  in  the  way  of  postage,  which  James,  Dickens,  Cockton,    Sergeant  Talfsrd, 

will  then  be  on  each  number  only  21-2  cents,  Moore,  Marryat,  Warren,  T.  K.  Hervey,  B. 

out  oftUe  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  only  11-2  Simmons,    Herbert,     Simms,    Inman,  Ir?in|i 

cents  within  the  State.    The  result  of  this  mnit  Cooper,    Bryant,   Halleck,    Longfellow,   Fiy, 

neceesarily  add  a  large  number  to  ito  list  of  VThittier,  Tucker  man,  McLellan,  Holmes,  Hoff-" 

subscribers.  ™*'*»  ^«^ey»  Channing,  Neal,  Ingrabam,  Mel- 

The   Semi-Mohthlv    Magazine,    for   each  ^«''»    ^i*^^^»»  Woedworih,  Pierpont,    Bancroft, 

month,  hereafter,  will  conUin  fortt-eight  fa-  ^"-  Norton  Mrs.  Gore,  Mrs.  Sigourney,  Mi- 

OESofthe  size  now  given,  printed  on   paper  of  Martineau,  Miss  Gould,  Miss  Sedgwick,  Mi- 


the  finest  quality,  and  type  of  the  most  beautiful 
style  and  finish,  its  contents,  will  be  of  a  bet- 
ter description  than  hitherto,  as  the  publisher 
^  has  now  increased  ikcilities  for  obtaining  every 
new  work  that  appears  in  Great  Britain,  through 
a  careful  agent,  residing  expressly  for  that  pur 
pose  in  London,  and  has  made  many  new  engage- 
ments with  distinguished  writers,  for  original 
eontributions  to  its  pages.  As  heretofore,  it  will 
contain  the  best  articles  of  the  Boston  Notiok, 
embracing  the  choicest  tales,  romances  and  poe- 
try, published  in  all  the  American  and  foreign 
periodicals,  together  with  many  valuable  reviews 
and  elaborate  original  articles,  of  a  literary,  polit- 
TCal  and  saientifip  character.  It  will^fdso  con 
tain  frequently  entire  novels  and  plays,  and  rt- 


Leslie,  &c.,  i^c.  All  the  best  articles  of  tiis 
*  Blackwood,'  *  Frazer,'  *  Tait,'  *  Colbum's  New 
Monthly,' » Metropolitan '  and  '  Dublin  UsiTer- 
sity '  Magazines ;  also,  the  most  lateresling  f^ 
pers  of  the  ^  Southern  Literary  Messenger,'  tkt 
<  Knickerboeker,'  the  ^  Ladies'  Ooimpanien,'  ^ 
« Lady's  Book,' «  The  Dial,'  and  other  Amerisa 
magazines,  will  be  found  in  its  pagee.  Tbs— - 
fore,  as  specimens  of  the  literature  of  the  day,  i> 
a  convenient  form  for  premrvation,  it  t^iU  ^ 
found  highly  valuable  to  all  who  desire  to  if^ 
up  with  Ute  current,  without  incurring  too  moch 
expense.  Of  the  English  periodicals  mcntioneid, 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  contents  are  osefe«« 
and  uninteresting,  and  it  will  be  the  object  of  the 
editor  of  the  SEMi-MoirrfiLT  MAOAZiffCi  to 
^wifiumDtk€  wkmU  andtkrm»th4  eJu^        *' 
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THE  ENGLISH  MARINER. 
«t)nc  JDags  from  tl)c  fiife  of  damxtisl)  tl)e  Eooor. 

BY  HENRY  WILLIAM   HERBERT, 

AmlMror  'Tka  BAChwi.*  •CromweU,*  Jom»  of  Are,»  fcc. 


PART  I. 

Bbferfamed  locb  with  wwathed  bnachm  oowmA,  ' 
Tay.  and  tnyrtte,  and  the  poplar  iheeD, 
Ha  gmped  ihe  bo  wl^liigh  urn  of  Pcl«n<». 
ImiBortal  exile— maBthnK  o*eT  the  bnm, 
Widi  lift  Wood  of  ihagmpe.natatww  19a,  . 

tS,  M heqaaffed-'^Pill !  fill !' he ahoutua  clear- 
•  liiij  day,  true  oommdea  «U,  to  wme  pa  nvais 
'  Orieia  conquer  I— To-morrow  ume  wil!  be— 
A^dmecp«.«h^«o-^orjn«jJ*i;'^^,^^^ 


The  Sim  wai  shinmg  fairly,  on  abright  morn- 
\ng  of  Jmly,  athwart  the  diamond-ghapeil  panes 
and  fyeestooe  mtillions  of  an  oriel  window  in 
the  noble  pile,  which  had  for  uentarieb  called  a 
Cayendiah  ita  owner ;  nor  through  hia  whqje 
eaieer,  from  east  to  west,  across  the  garden  of 
the  world,  did  the  great  light-giver  look  down 
OB  a  demesne  more  lovely  than  the  wild  ex- 
panse, sweeping  away  in  lawn  and  upland, 
dingle  and  glade,  and  coppice,  thousands  of 
fertile  acres,  from  the  terraced  gardena  of  the 
castle  down  to  the  beautiful  blue  sea,  which 
aetually  bathed  the  roots  of  the  gigantic  oaks 
that  grew  so  near  the  limits  of  their  parent 
earth,  as  but  to  leave  a  stripe  of  silver  sand  be- 
tween the  children  of  the  forest,  and  the  gam- 
bols of  the  breaking  surf. 

Prom  forth  that  oriel  window,  and  ever  that 
glorious  scene,  decked  ont  as  it  then  was  in  tue 
very  flash  of  summer  loveliness,  gazed  one,  who, 
although  scarcely  past  the  spring-time  of  his 


life,  had  grown  already  eid-— old,  not  hi  years 
but  in  laznry,  in  wantoning,  in  riot,  and  thenoe 
in  that  sad  wisdom  of  the  world,  which,  sprin|;* 
ing  from  satiety  and  weariness  of  soul,  teaches 
mem,  when  the  lesson  is  too  late,  how  trnly  Jt 
was  written  that  *  all  ia  vanity '    Yonng  Caven; 
dish— he,  on  whom  natore  had  bestowed  with 
her  most  lavish  bounty, — and  bestowed,  as  it 
wonld  seem,  bat  to  be  abased  or  wasted,--all 
that  can  most  adorn  a  man.    Gallant  pf  bearing* 
Noble  of  demeanor,  glorious  in  fbrm  and  feature 
preeminent  in  every  manly  exerewe — whether 
of  war,  of  its  mimicry^  the  ohaae— refined  of  in* 
tellect,  and  above  ail,  gifted  with  that  most  in- 
scrutable, most  god-like  of  endowments,  high 
natural  genios, — already  the  untrammelled  own- 
er of  a  principality,  at  an  age  when  others  are 
but  possessors  in  ezpeetaney — what  needs  it  lo 
rehearse  the  oft  repeattsd  tale  ?    The  revilinga 
the  pleasures,  and  the  sins— not  the  less  dearly 
that  they  were  concealed  beneath  a  treacherous 
exterior  of  refinement— of  a  court,  in  no  age 
equalled  for  its  rash  expenditure  and  pompous 
foolery,  had  wooed  htm,  like  the  song  of  the 
false  siren  to  his  own  perdition,  until,  awaking 
from  a  perpetual  and  chasngeful  dream,  he  ftund 
himself— a  beggar ! 

Alene  he  stood,  gazing  upon  that  rich  inheri- 
tance, which  to  him  had  descended  through  a 
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long  line  of  br^ve  i|id  wite,  and  bonor4ble  an- 
^•eitrj.  bat  for  bim,  as  be  well  believed,  was 
^Btined  to  descend  no  fkrtber.  And  now,  so 
anxious  was  his  wi  Jtful  gaze ;  so  keen  his  sense 
4>t  beaatiee  unheeded,  if  not  indeed  anseen,  be-. 
lore ',  so  ezqaisitely  painful  his  remorse,  his  tear- 
less agony,-— that  he  perceived  it  not,  when  Um 
door  of  his  chamber  wm  tHrowa  epeit,  and  ht, 
its  tenant,  was  alone  no  longer. 

*  Despatches,  Master  Cavendish,  from  Lon- 
don !— AH  of  importance,  as  Will  Tozferd  says, 
and  he  hath  ridden  with  tbem  night  and  day, 
flidce — ' 

*  Peace ! — give  me  the  missires,  and  begone,* 
^]^c)aimed  the  proud  patrician,  cutting,  witlk 
liasty  gesture,  short  the  garrulous   steward's 
telation.    Tet,  as  the  old   man  meekly  turned 
away,  his  bpirit  smote  him  for  the  unkind  speech 
to  one,  who  had  so  often  held  himself,  aye,  and 
kis  father  when  a  boy,  in  those  arms,  now  so 
tremulous  and  blighted.      *  ffay,  pardon  me 
good  Harwood;  I  am  distempered  somewhat, 
And  spoke,  not  as  1  meant,  but  hastily.     Sit,  sit 
•Id  friend,  and  help  thee  to  a  goblet  of  yen 
Rhenish !'  and  he  pointed  to  a  table,  loaded  with 
•nmptaoos  preparations  for  a  moraing  meal, 
Megleeted  and  distasteful  to  himself.    *  Beshrew 
thee,  man,  refuse  it  not,  besides  it  will  occupy 
thee  while  Iread-^'twill  warn  the  wintry  cur* 
fents  ol  thy  blood,  and  brighten   up  thy  wite, 
an  i  should  need,  as  like  enough  1  may,  thy 
counsel.    Hah  !*  he  muttered,  almeet  fiercely, 
ae  he  toie  ppvt  the  Iksteningi  of  the  first  pack- 
ed—* Charge  rendered— livery  suits,  flesh-culor- 
ed  silk  end    sables — huin— salvage    men — my 
lord  of  Leicester's  masqne  !^The  old  tale  all,  I 
warrant  them— aye,  even  so!*— as   he    broke 
another  and  another  seal  -*  Goldsmith's  work — 
thnmb-ringof  sapphire!-— seed  pearls  aad  ru- 
bies for  the  dusting  of  a  murrey -colored  doublet 
nedal  and  fanfiirona, — In  the  feul   fiend   with 
Newton  and  his  fanfaronas !— Aye,  here's  anoth- 
er of  them  —to  fi  ty  butts  of  Rbenish— Auzerre 
— hum !  Aiz  and  StUery  '  aye,  by  my  fkith,  and 
right  good  wine  it  was,  that  Sillery  of  Chante- 
fleuries-^foregmd  it  makes  me  thirst  to  think  of 
it.    Wtthoat!  who  waits?— 4    flask  there  of 
dhampagna  and  goblets— Ha !  by  m  ne  honor— 
from  worthy  Ishmael    thie.      riv«    thonsaad 
Barks  of  gold— two   barques— a  brigantine— 
God's  life,  but  this  reads  well !— Ten  cnlreaas, 
— sakera  and  demi-sakers— hum— Gofshawk— 


aye,  by  my  soal,  and  she  diall  stoop  on 
anon.  Harwood !  I  pledge  thee—*  To  mj  wme^ 
eessfnl  cruise,*  as  the  attendant  filled  him  m  piai 
beaker  of  rock-crystal  with  the  generous  vine  of 
France-  *■  Nay,  stare  not  so  in  wonderment,  'tie 
true,  I  do  assure  thee !  Now  answer  me,  aad 
that  I  prythee,bnefly,— What  counts  that  nori' 
gage  to  old  Bassetlaw  the  iisartr— that  whiok 
lie  threatened  to  foreclose  last  shrovetide?' 

*  Full  fourscore  thousand  pounds,  &ir  Sir- 
full  fouracoie  thousand !' 

*  Aye,  is  it  so  ?'  cried  Cavendish, '  and  Ram- 
say's twice  five  more — and  Ishmael  s,  as  charg- 
ed upon  the  Derbyshire  estate,  twelre  thonaand 
— and  five  here — and  fifty  thousand  moff^  to  pay 
outstanding  debts !  So,  so  !  'twill  do.  Reach 
me  that  pen  and  ataudish,  and  witness  thoa  my 
signature,*  and  as  he  spoke,  he  dashed  with  a 
bold  hand  his  name,  and  then  impressed  hia  sig- 
net, at  the  foot  of  a  long  parchment. 

*  What  hare  yon  done.^  what  would  yon  do 
my  master  P'  The  old  steward  grew  pale,  and' 
his  limbs  qniv<ered  from  excitement,  even  aiors 
than  fW>m  the  weakness  of  old  age. 

*  Never  heed  thou,  but  sign,  in  the  fiends 
name.  Sob !  Ashton  Harwood— well,  'tis  done, 
and  'twere  as  well  I  told  thee  now,  as  let  thee 
learn  it  elsewhere.  Thou  knowest,  I  wsrrant 
me,  that  there  is  war  between  our  graoions 
Queen  and  Him  of  Spain.' 

*  Nay  Bir- peace  nev.  Ton  have  fbrgot  the 
treaty—' 

*  Tash !'  interrupted  Cavendish—*  Tnsh '  me 
no  treaty !  There  is  war  with  Spain,  say  I ! 
Acaoss  Tea  Lisa,  wau  always  '  Peace  comet 
not  thither,  nor  truce  either— but  therf  go  l-« 
the  last  of  all  my  race,  to  mend  my  fortanea— 
mar  tUem  I  cannot !  Now  by  this  document, 
signed  eren  now  by  me,  and  witnessed  here  by 
you — ^by  this  same  doeument,  for  two  barques 
and  a  brigantine— the  Hart,  the  Speedwell,  and 
the  Gofshawk,  mounting  in  all  some  thirty,  nay,' 
booking  to  the  parchment— *  forty  gnas,  sea- 
worthy, and  well  found,  with  eight-and  thirty 
mariners,  and  ninety  tearless  b<»a'dera,— for 
these,  and  for  the  covenanted  payment,  by  old 
Ishmael,  of  every  angel,  mark,  and  crown  dus 
by  me,  William  Cavendish,  to  all  and  sundry, 
bare  I  made  over  from  myself  and  from  my 
heirs  forever,  to  Ishmael  of  Hamburg  and  his 
heirs— fob  on  his  bacon-hating  progeny — fbrev- 
er,  all  right  and  title  to  my  estate  of  Lydcombe 
Hall  in  the  good  shire  of  Derby— to  my  hunting 
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Mfe  tad  prinitg*  in  tbe  ll«w  FotefC  of  HtBt< 
— to  mj  hoiwe,  oonr^a  and  gvdeiui  ttt  tlie  Stimiid; 
aad,  Iwlly,  above  all,— to  thts  my  oasUe,  jmk^ 
aad  Kifiiioiy  of  MorecomKa,  keio  in  I>evon. 
shife!    Jfajyfaltor  not,  old  man,  nor  fiunU* 


■Ml  fo  wttii  me  to  new  teenee  and  to  tnodier 
world^tbare  we  wilt  flonrisb  or  will  fall,  to- 
gether  r  The  fire  fkded  fiom  kia  eye,  and  li^ 
enrled  half  contemptnooBly,  as  thonrh  lie  wei^ 
tehamedoftheenthtitiaam  which  hO  had  di#> 


^mvided  always  that  the  enma,  here  apecified,    played ;  he  turned  on  hia  heel  coldly,  and  watt. 


be  not  repaid  with  intoreat  and  foodly  pramiora 
on  Ladyday ,  eome  three  yeara.  And  with  thcae 
•galieya,  and  my  good  award  to  aid,  will  I  repay 
tbem-rby  St  George— ^r  lay  my  head  beaide 
them !  Soh — there  my  rapier  and  my  cloak ! 
not  that  Sir  Fool— the  gold-colored  mohair— I 
telltbee!  and  now  my  black-plumed  beayer. 
Bid  the  grooma  lead  me  here  black  Thunderbolt 
— ne  followera,  I  ride  alone  !  But  hark  thee  t 
Dinner  in  the  great  hall  at  noon,  for  twenty 
—aye,  by  my  troth,  or  five-and-twenty  guesta ! 
My  Lord  Mt  Edgecurobe,  and  Sir  Richard 
Glentville,  and  Bevil  Sianning,  with  Edgar  Al- 
nnly,  and  Egerton,  and  Albert  Parker,  and— 
a>e,  tome  twenty  ethers !  See  nought  be  want- 
in^to  our  revel,  either  in  state  or  circumstance ! 
The  richest  wine— the  eldeat  plate— the  bright^ 
est  crystal— and  bid  John,  gardiner,  give  ye 
whole  pleaaaunoea  of  myrtle  and  of  roaea;  aee 
the  floor  «Crewed  With  them  in  place  of  roahea, 
there  will  be  none  to  limell  of  them  anon — and 
asH  be  enr  laftt,  St.  QOorge,  bnt  it  shall  be  our 
bri|;htestre«#l!' 

And,  with  a  light  laugh,  and  a  friendly  waf- 
toe  of  hia  hand,  he  left  the  aatoniahed  aervanta 
tn^anriife|,  wHIi  fleet  and  even  atepa,  the  range 
if  cpar^nti  to  the  huge  path,  hnog round  fW>m 
etken  floor  to  eeiling,  with  eoato  of  plate  and 
narl— from  the  ring-armor  of  the  Saxon,  down 
to  the  polished  panoply,  rich  with  ite  marquetry 
Md  aarvicg,of  the  Milaneae~-4»annera  of  every 
H*  and  nation  won  by  his  ancestors  of  yore— 
tad  above  all,  the  tattered  and  time-honored 
p»ton  of  his  raee,  with  ite  eoiled  serpent,  and 
ill  boastfVil  motto  of  *  Cavendo  tutus  V 

Then,  for  the  first  time,  aa  he  looked  upon 


ed  away  at  a  pace  now  slow  and  measured.  Hit 
horse,  a  jet-black  barb  of  the  tall  breed  of  Don- 
gola,  atood  at  the  gate,  atrnggling  and  chafing 
against  the  effbrto  of  two  grooma,  who  by  tfao 
exertion  of  their  entire  atrtngth  were  enabled 

to  control,  but  not  to  moderate,  hia  violence; 

Hia  glittering  black  cheat  waa  all  emboaaed  with 
foam-flakea,  aa  with  eara  flattened  to  his  ne<ik, 
mane  erect,  and  a  vicious  spark  glowing  in  tho 
comer  of  hia  averted  eye,  he  pawed  the  turf  in 
farioua  eagerneea. 

« Soh,  Thunderbelt,'  and  the  ateed  knew  fm 
maater.  With  a  deep  snort,  and  then  a  <)uiek 
low  whining,  he  testified  hia  pleaaure  it  his 
preaence,  and  atood  uncurbed  and  free  in  patient, 
yet  atill  proud,  humility. 

Cavendiah  sprang  to  the  saddle,  just  pricked 
him  with  the  spur,  and  dashed  away  at  a  pace  an 
fierce  as  ever  mortal  tried— but  tried  in  vain— 
with  the  vague  hope  of  so  escaping  the  compan- 
ionship ef  that  dark  disquiet,  which  climbs,  aa 
the  Ethic  poet  sang,— the  brazen  galley,  and 
site  upon  the  crupper  of  the  fleetest  horseman. 
SwifUy  sped  the  race  of  the  winged  hours,  un- 
til the  shadow  of  the  dial  already  pointed  noen. 
The  gates  of  Morecambe  Castle  were  no  longer 
solitary — a  group  of  gallant  chargers  led  to  and 
fro  by  gay  and  gilded  menials,  lent  to  the  glori- 
ous landscape  an  animated  richness  it  had  lack- 
ed in  the  earlier  hours  of  the  morning;  while  a 
band  of  cavaliers,  with  rustling  plumes  and  jing- 
gling  spurs,  strolled  in  free  converse  through  the 
terraced  gardens,  or  listened  with  rapturous  at- 
tention to  the  wild  burste  of  rejoicing  music,— 
trumpet,  and  horn,  and  bugle,  with  the  mingled 


that  more  than  regal  trophy,  a  touch  of  feeling  claah  of  the  oriental  cymbal,  and  the  deep  boom- 

wufisibleupon  hia  fraturea—*  Thou  too!' he  ing  of  the  Norman  kettle-drum,  that  bade  them 

ttelaimed,  atietehing  hia  handa  toward  the  an  welcome. 

eientstandard— « Thou,  too,  who  haat  waved  ao  And  Cavendish   waa  there— courteoua    and 

afleo  and  ao  nobly,  above  the  created  burgonete  kind  aa  ever— but  more  joy oua  i »  his  merriment, 

•'■yhi^fbreftthera,— thou,  who  wert  borne  more  eager  in  his  hospitelity,  more  cordial  in 

hy  the  first  of  our  race  upon  the  bloody  day  of  his  greeting,  than  his  wont.    The  feast  wan 

Hutbgs,  who  hast  fluttered  in  the  sickly  air  of  spr*ad,  as  was  made  known  for  a  mile's  space 

falestine,  and  in  the  gales  tkat  fan  the  bosom  around  by  the  clangor  of  the  gong,  and  the  sal- 

^  the  Nilo,_thou,  to  whom  Europe,  Aft^ica  and  voshot  of  musketry  that  rattled  from  the  battle- 

^•ia,  are  all  aa  one  familiar  battle-fleld— thoae  mente. 
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Never  WM%fiui9roompaBj— neTora  aeUer 
bwiqnet.  It  wee  not  in  the  BamptiiQiie  riande, 
or  the  eheiee  wmes  alone— although  the  Tenitoa 
and  peacock  were  of  the  iatteet*-the  Burg andy 
and  Bordeaaz  of  the  primeBt— that  the  charm  ef 
that  last  festiral  was  to  he  found;  ner  was  it 
jet  in  the  more  delicate  applianeet  of  Bummer 
flowere  and  soft  minstreley.  it  was  the  harmo- 
ny of  taste— the  Btream  of  courtly  and  elastic 
wttr^he  wit  that  is  ahle — and  alone  able— to 
veil  and  even  hallow  the  features  of  debauchery 
— ^the  opennees  of  the  heart,  disenthralled  by 
wine  from  craft  and  selfishness  and  care— the 
all-perrading  worth— the  prevalent  desire  te  be 
entertained,  which  renders  even  the  slight  jest 
amusing,  and  the  pointless  story  pleasant.  It 
was  by  Ihese  ingredients  that  the  parting  bac- 
quet  was  rendered,  if  not  a  *  feast  of  reason,'  at 
the  least  *  a  flow  of  soul,*  and  was  fixed  perma- 
nently in  the  memories  of  all  present,  as  one  ef 
the  few  days  found  worthy  in  an  entire  life,  to  be 
marked  with  v«hite  upon  the  tablets  of  the  men- 
tal calender. 

The  southern  sun  was  streaming  fall  into  the 
hall,  through  the  resplendont  tints  of  the  stained 
windows  when  the  feast  commenced ;  but  the 
paler  hues  of  the  summer  moon  wexe  mingled 
with  the  glare  of  torch  and  cresset,  ere  the  wine 
ceased  to  flow.  Throughout  that  day  the  cyno- 
sure of  every  eye,  the  soul  of  all  the  meriment, 
the  presiding  genius  of  the  revelry  had  been 
young  Cavendish.  Not  a  shade  of  sorrowful  re- 
flection had  obscured  the  flash  ot  his  laughing 
eye ;  not  a  tone  of  melancholy  thought  had 
mingled  with  his  song,  or  robbed  his  jest  of  its 
satire;  yet  there  was  nothing  of  drowning  sor- 
row in  the  bowl,  or  quenching  recollection  in 
heartless  rioting.  All  was  most  natural  and 
unaffected,  as  though  he  had  yielded  his  spirit 
te  an  overruling  impulse,  and  were  quaffing  at 
the  very  fount  ot  pleasure  from  the  midst  of 
which  no  dash  of  bitterness  arose,  te  gall  him  in 
his  sweetest  moments.  The  evening  was  al- 
ready waxing  late,  when  with  an  universal 
shout,  the  health  of  Cavendish  was  toasted.  He 
rose,  and,  crowning  with  Auserre  a  cup  of  mass- 
ive crystal,  poured  forth  a  torrent  ef  most  elo- 
quent thanks  to  that  fair  company.  Feelingly 
he  spoke,  and  touchingly — for  many  eyes  were 
wet,  they  knew  not  why,  ere  his  oration  was 
ended.  And  how,  for  the  first  time,  there  might 
be  traced  in  his  address  a  strain  of  monmful 


tendemees,  miiifM  with  nobfe  thoa^t 
daring  aspiration,  even  as  tiie  plaintive 
bimgs  ef  a  hrte  aright  be  supposed  to  blend  thenn* 
eelvee  with  the  etirring  blast  of  trampete.  ,  He 
alluded  lelhe  mieertainty  of  aU  human  things^ 
to  the  donbt,  whether  all  then  assembled  shenM 
ever  be  assembled  more  on  this  side  of  etemiljr- 
He  spoke  of  the  enchantment  of  the  present  nM»- 
ment,  as  contrasted  to  the  sense  of  solitude  and' 
sadness  that  would  so  surely  come  upon  klm- 
seif,  as  eome  it  does  on  every  one. 

*  But  why,'  he  continued,  *  why,  shoald  I 
dash  away  your  pleasure  on  this  most  brilliant 
day  ? — why  should  I  cause  your  memory  of  it 
to  be  other  than  bright,  golden,  and  uxMuIlied  ? 
Why,  because  a  cloud  has  outshadowed  me» 
why  should  I  cast  its  dark  reflection  on  yoor 
kindred  spirits  ?  True  friends,  dear  friends — 
often  have  1  met,  and  often  parted — parted  bat 
to  meet  again.  Let  this  be  our  toast^'  and  he 
quaffed  the  deep  draught  to  the  bottom  ^  Let 
this  then  be  our  toast—*  as  of  yore  we  have 
parted,8o  may  we  now— part,  all  to  meet  again!  > 
Drink  this,  friends  all,  and  theacefortk  let  no 
meaner  pledge  profane  the  vessels  we  have  so 
ennobled.'  And  he  hurled  the  goblet  ever  his 
shoulder  as  he  concluded  the  heart-etrring  speech 
quoted  long  afterward,  and  well  remembered  as 
^the  farewell  of  Cavendish.' 

There  was  a  momentary  panee— a  dash  of  enp 
and  tankard,  and  an  audible  out-penriagof  the 
goodly  liquor— a  bnsUe  of  velvet  man^a  and  a 
rush  of  feet  as  all  uproee.  A  loud  clear  veioe^ 
the  voice  of  one  in  after  days,  known  better 
and  more  highly  honored— the  yoathftil  Raleigii 
—took  up  the  words  and  then  from  mouth  to 
mouth  they  circled.  As  of  yore  we  have  parted, 
so  may  we  new— part,  all  to  n^eet  again,' — 
amid  the  crash  of  shivered  glasses,  the  longand 
hearty  cheers  of  all  who  drained  it,  and  the  ex- 
alting music,  which  broke  forth  in  loud  triumph- 
ant strains,  as  if  to  hail  tbe  pledge  with  an  aui- 
picious  omen. 

An  hour  later,  and  the  castle  was  in  silence 
and  in  gloom  within,  though  the  full  Ju- 
ly moen  bathed  the  wild  chase  and  woodland 
walks  around  it  with  her  soft,  and  soothing  radi- 
ance. Not  a  sound  was  to  be  heard  but  the 
distant  murmur  of  a  waterfiiU,  the  liquid  carol  of 
the  thrush  bursting  at  times  mto  sudden  lifo 
and  again  sinking  into  silence ;  the  quiok  flutr 
ter  of  the  leaQf  boughs,  waving  in  the  leaat 
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^^vgkl  of  tiff  ind  ti««ecaiioBal  «n>iBiif  t  di*. 
taat  «ad  tolitsry  owl.  The  deer  w«io  oouohod 
ia  tlie  ftm  with  their  cveeted  beede  >ow,  and 
tlioir  gneefot  liiibe  reia«ed  in  sleep,  beneetli 
tbe  shadowy  elms,  without  so  maeh  ee  a  single 
•entinel  standiBg  ereet  to  goerd  the  sluinbers  of 
tHe  herd.  Saddenly  oae  entleied  book  of  the 
linrt  sise  leaped  to  his  i^et,  and  snaflhd  the  air 
«^^nother  and  another  hounded  from  their  lairs^— 
and  a  short  low  call  and  the  quick  stamping'  of 
their  feet  announced  the  approach  of  an  enemy  or 
a  stranger.  An  instant,  and  the  whole  herd  were 
in  motion — ^for  a  moment  longer  tbej  ejred  the 
shadow,  which  lay  thick  in  the  elm  walk,  nigh 
which  they  had  couched  them  for  the  night, 
then  tossed  their  heads  aloft,  and  withascramb- 
lin^r  rush  and  a  few  long  bounds  made  toward' 
some  safer  covert  Scarcely  were  they  out  of 
sight  before  a  footstep  sounded  audibly  beneath 
the  trees,  aad  the  disturber  of  their  slumbers 
stepped  out  into  the  moonfight,  evidently  think- 
ing of  some  object  widely  different  f^om  the  fu- 
gitive and  frightened  deer.  It  was  a  man  with 
a  close  plumeless  bonnet,  and  a  plain  dark  cloak, 
worn  surely  for  diaguise,  as  might  be  judged  not 
only  from  the  -eason,  but  from  the  white  silken 
hose,  and  tawny  satin  buskins  which  appeared 
firora  beneath  i^  edges. 

-  •  It  is  not  sure  so  late,'  he  said,  turning  his  eyes 
wpward  to  the  moonlit  firmament,  Hhat  she  should 
have  gone  hence — pray  heaven  1  have  not  miss- 
ed her.'  Even  as  he  spoke,  the  easlle  clock 
«himed  fkintly  in  the  distanos — ^he  listened  anx* 
ionaly  until  its  cadences  had  ceased,  and  then, 
as  if  assured  tha^she  had  not  arrived  whom  he 
awaited,  seated  himself  within  the  shelter  of  the 
tieee  on  a  moi  s/  stone. 

After  a  while  he  removed  the  bonnet,  which 
bad  completely  shaded  his  countenance ;  a  str^g- 
hng  moonbeam  fell  through  the  foliage  on  his 
brow,  and  revealed  at  once  the  fair  curled  tress- 
es, eloquent  blue  eyes,  and  proudly  pensive  lin- 
eaments ef  Cavendish. 

*  *Ti<  strange/  he  said  at  length  in  the  un- 
conecions  tones  of  one  who  thinks  aloud,  *  'tis 
sing  strsnge  that  I,  who  have  stood  the  brunt 
nd  that  unsi*>athed — of  all  the  artillery  that 
eoald  be  launched  from  the  bright  eyes  of  Sid- 
ney'tf  Feliciana— that  1,  who  have  sunned  my- 
self fi>r  yf ars  in  the  full  blaxe  of  courtly  beauty, 
should  be  thus  fairly  foiled  at  mine  own  weap- 
ons by  an  artlets  rustic  Yet,  by  mine  honor, 
*tis  a  just  judgment  on  me,  for  I»did  meditate  on 


honesty  toward  her  simple  loveliness.  Strange-^ 
thai  we  men,  who  are  the  very  sonis  of  honor 
toward  oar  fellow  men,  think  nought  dishonor- 
able,  so  it  be  practised  en  weaker  women,>-out 
on  it !— "Hs  a  fool  creed  !'•— He  was  for  the  first 
time  perhaps  of  his  lifii,  in  the  mood  for  cairn 
and  deop  reflection ;  and,  at  once,  his  naturally 
amiable  and  rightly  planted  heart,  and  his 
elear  intellect  burst  through  the  meshes, 
which  the  worldly  sophistry  of  fashion  had  wov- 
en round  him.  *  'Tis  a  ibul  game  indeed^^ 
and  foully  have  1  played  it.  Truly  do  I  rejoice, 
that  I  can  say,  in  vain.  Poor  Rosaline— poor 
girl>-well,  well !  'tis  but  a  day-dream  ;  such  as 
many  a  damsel  nourishes,  right  easily  and  8«on 
forgotten  when  she  hath  wed  another.'  But  his 
heart  smote  him  as  he  spoke,  for  well  he  knew 
that  so  it  never  could  be  with  the  girl,  whose 
young  affections  he  had  treacherously  won — but 
not  won  to  destruction.  *  Poor  Rosaline— I  do 
believe  she  loves  me,  but  I  shall  ktunt  anon ! — 
and  if  she  do?— can  I  wed  ! — and  with  a  poor 
esquire's  daughter  ?— Fool !  fool !— poor,  blind, 
prond  looir  and  he  passionately  dashed  his 
Jhand  against  his  brow — ^  art  thou  not  then  thy- 
self a  oeggar,  that  thon  should 'st  scorn  the  poor- 
est gentleman? — ukitoUl  I — wMl  wed  her? — 
He  paused  for  a  moment's  space  from  his  solilo- 
quy, leaning  his  throbbing  temples  on  his  hands, 
buried,  as  it  would  seem,  in  the  most  painful 
thought.  Before,  however,  he  had  arrivbd  at  a 
solution  of  his  doubt, — at  least,  before  he  had  re- 
plied to  it, — a  female  forokdrew  nigh,  but  with 
so  light  a  motion  and  a  tread  so  noiseless,  that 
the  muser  was  not  aroused  from  his  engrossing 
meditation.  A  gentle  hand  was  laid  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  with  &  smile,  that  proved  him  con- 
scious ere  she  met  his  eye,  he  turned  his  noble 
features  upward. 

^R'saline,*  he  said  in  soothing  tones  and  del- 
icate—* Dear  Rosaline,  methought  you  had  for- 
gotten.' 

*  Forgotten,  William,*  she  interrupted  him — 
*  Forgotten  ! — but  you  j^-at  nly  with  your  poor 
maiden  !  yet  'twaa  a  cruel  jest 

*Aud  C(»uld  yownut  forget?'  he  whispered, 
dnwiBg  her  to  a  seat  beside  him — *  and  cuuld 
you  not  forget  ?  If  leagues  of  ocean  were  to  -n- 
lervene,  if  ;ears  of  absence  were  t<»  sever  us, 
until  our  hair  waxed  gray — our  pulses  slow  and 
bloodless—could  you  not  forget!' 

« Never!  Oh!  William,  never !' 

*  Or  if  misfortune  were  to  fUl  upon  yoar  lov- 
er,' he  continued,  heedles  of  her  answer—'  If 
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wMlthf  and  iwik,  and  flUtioB  wtt  to  fall  away 
<— aayt  wmm  than  this^  if  the  ftke  world's  opin- 
ion wore  to  brand  Ilim  base  and  bad— -conld  yoa 
not  t&Mi  forget?' 

« And  what  is  Ibrtane  f  oho  laid  proudlj,  hor 
hoantiful  ejet  flashing  with  onthntiasDif  while 
her  Hpe  cat  led  with  ■corn,— « And  what  is  woalth, 
that  it  shoald  change  an  honeet  heart— what, 
pat  a  bar  between  us,  or  at  the  beet,  a  frail  and 
fickle  play  thing  ?  Would— ob,  would  to  heaven 
that  yon  were  poor,  and  humble,  and  oppreseed, 
that  you  might  learn  the  cruelty  of  yeur  euspi- 
eion,  the  falsehood  of  your  doubt  And  what  to 
me  is  the  false  world's  opinion,  that  1  should, 
for  a  breath  as  reckless  and  as  changeful  as  tbe 
winds  of  heayen,  abanden  one  whom  I  know 
good  and  braTO,  and  noble  ?' 

*'  Thou  art  a  sweet  enthusiast,  my  Rosalines- 
bat  what  if  I  myself,  as  here  1  sit  beside  you^ 
were  to  stow  myself  base,  treacherous,  deceit- 
ful, and  ialse-heartea ! — if  I  were  to  tell  you, 
I  had  wooed  you  but  in  wantonness  of  spirit — 
that,  had  I  won,  I  had  straight  deserted  and 
despised  you !— that  now,  etren  now,  1  am  about 
to  leare  you — leave  you  forever !— ooold  you 
not  e4en  forget?' 

Steadfastly  had  she  gazed  at  him,  while  he 
was  trying  her  young  and  credulous  heart ;  and 
as  she  gased  she  drew  no  breath,  so  deep  was 
heremoiion — her  eyelid  winked  not,  nor  did 
her  pulse  throb—*  I  might  die^  William,  but  not, 
oh  not,  forget!'  and  she  burst  into  a  passionate 
and  convulsive  fit  of  tears. 

He  passed  his  arm  around  her  slender  waist — 
a  freedom  never  before  permitted — he  drew  her 
nnresisting  to  his  heart,  and  kissed  away  the 
tears  from  her  cold  cheek. 

*Hear  me,'  he  said,  <  beloved  and  blessed 
Rosaline,  hear  my  confession !  But  know  he- 
foroy  that  not  for  all  that  1  have  lost— not  for  all 
the  wealth  of  El  Dorado— not  for  the  fame  of 
earth's  most  mighty  conqueror — would  Caven- 
dwh  forego  the  knowledge  of  his  Rosaline's  de- 
votion. Hear  me  then,  sweetest,  and  if  thou 
eanst  still  love,  kavinf  heard,  then  may  we  still 
be  happy.  All  I  have  said  is  sooth  ! — leagues 
of  the  ocean  may  divide — ^years  of  absence  must 
sever  us— and  it  may  be  forever !— Poor  I  am— 
aye  beggared !— not  a  rood  of  land,  not  a  crown 
of  gold,  have  I  to  call  my  own !  and  ere  anoth- 
er week  shall  pass,  the  lying  world's  opinion 
mU  brand  me  base  and  bad  ' — nay  more— J  do 
oonfeiM  myself  base,  treacherous,  deceitful,  and 
falsehearted — wooed  you  I  have,  and  as  I  said 


it,  to  yonr  win  and  had  I  didioBond,  it  i 
well  bo  I  had  thsn  deoetted  yoni  'EkA  mj 
thoughts  am  ohangod,  your  parity,  yoar  nsdt 
«nd  holy  love,  I  thank  my  G^od,  and  yen!  Bs- 
ceivo  ny  plighted  love  then,  if  yon  can— •»> 
oeivo  it,  fbr  we  pari  to*morrow !' 

With  har  white  arnis  hangiiif  listlorsij  ky 
her  side,  and  her  face  bowed  down  upon  her 
knees  covered  by  the  profusion  of  her  dishsTellp 
ed  hair,  she  had  heard  him  out,  and  now  ike 
raised  her  mild  and  lovely  filatures,  pale  indeed 
as  death,  but  calm,  and  tearless  !— *  I  have  liit- 
ened  to  you,  William — ^in  soriow  at  the  first,  not 
anger — and  at  the  last  with  an  ezceediag  joy! 
The  love  which  you  have  plighted  me,  I  do  le- 
cept  most  humbly  and  most  happily ;  and  wheie- 
fore  now,  oh,  wherefore,  should  we  part?— nbei 
do  you  sail,  and  whither,  that  1  should  not  go 
with  you  ?' 

'  At  the  first  dawning— for  the  Spanish  mtin! 
With  three  brave  galleys  and  my  own  good 
sword  to  raise  my  fiiUen  fortunes,  or  to  link 
myself  beside  them !' 

*  I  will  ^o  ^ith  thee  !— who  so  fit  h  l-Uij 
promised  wife?' 

•  My  wife— my  wedded  wife  you  shall  be  Ro- 
saline, so  surely  as  the  sun  shall  shine  on  ray  le- 
turn ;  but  on  this  voyage,  wife  of  mine  may  aot 
adventure! — This  is  no  civilised— no  bvsiu 
warfhre !  In  victory's  steps  tread  murder,  tor- 
ture, and  pollution— we  must  part,  sweet  oae. 
Hope  is  for  us,  not  happiness  I' 

if  not  then  as  thy  wife  ' — she  cried  in  lufh 
and  thrilling  tones— *  then  as  thy  sUve-thy 
minnow— o^  thy  mistress!  I,  I  tbatwovld, 
all  dearly  as  I  loved,  have  spit  on  thee  whea 
powerful,  and  spurned  thee,  hadst  thou  bat  nam- 
ed it— I  that  would  have  torn  out  from  iti  rooti 
my  tongue,  had  it  but  syllabled  ths  word— 
I  will  go  with  thee  outcast,  exile,  and  abaudoa* 
ed — go  with  thee  as  thy  mistress !' 

Then  slialt  not,  Rosaline  !— thou  shalt  nel  for 
a  moment's  wild  enthusiasm  cast  away  a  whok 
life's  peace — nor  will  1,  for  a  lo?ely  mietreM, 
lose  a  wife  whom  a  whole  world  shall  honor.  Is 
three  years,  if  I  do  return,  through  the  wbole 
court  of  England's  lion  queen  shalt  thon  be  M 
as  &irest  If  in  three  years  1  be  not  at  thy  «dt- 
then  shall  1  not  he  at  all.  Promise  me,  Ro*" 
line,  promise  me,  that  on  Lady-day,  come  thrM 
years,  you  will  await  the  noon-tide  bell  Iwndo 
the  water  stairs  of  London's  tower.  Livinf,«a 
that  day  will  I  meet  you  there,  to  make  yoo 
mine  forever— or  dead,  you  there  khalllc<»  '^' 
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Her  vote  wm  eMwd  bj  mIw,  j^  ui  tte 
MraikiM-'4kiintab«  tver  g»y  ■  that  net 
lue  lipe«  «Bd  tbe  olote  preepaie  of  his  hand  in 
her  left  flnfen  fondl j  tiemnloaa,  he  tead  and 
ngtalered  within  his  aool  the  promise. 

Thej  parted^alike  in  preeent  lore,  alike  in 
present  sorrow— hot  oh  how  widely  different  in 
their  Aitnre  destiny.  Thej  parted — ^he  for  the 
exoiteinent  of  ehange,  and  enterprisei  and  strife, 
and  high  ambition*  and  heart-stlrrinf  peril ! — 
She  lor  the  doll  monotony  of  a  deserted  home, 
for  solitude,  and  sadness,  and  the  hope  deferred 
that  mnketh  the  heart  siek. 

PART  II. 


QvploMh  th«nlle7,«ido«rftecdstlie 
0«r  hureat  field  the  broMl  and  boaodiag  uem- 
W«  imi)  ifat  *oVie9  cios  Aoa  sooe  to  sone, 
Ov  birthright  at!  that  sfaivea  and  daatvda  own. 

It  was  a  bnroinK  day  beneath  thn  trof  les ;  not 
a  elond  was  to  be  seen  from  xenith  to  horiion  on 
the  deep  blue  ftrmament,  not  a  curl  or  ripple  on 
the  breeceless  snrikee  of  the  Caribbean  sea.-* 
Twe  away  to  the  southward,  on  the  very  verge 
ef  the  waters,  where  they  appeared  to  Join,  by  a 
gradual  and  soaroely  Tisible  transition,  the 
Tanlted  heaTons,  there  lay  a  group  of  powerful 
fessele ;  their  long  yard-arms  still  sloped  in  the 
direction  of  the  gale  which  had  deserted  them, 
and  their  wide  sheets  of.  canrass  hanging  mo- 
tionlest  in  expectation,  as  it  won  id  seem,  of  a 
renewal  of  the  fiUnt  and  fickle  minister  that  had 
conducted  them  towards  their  distant  home.— 
Nor  were  thes^  the  only  accessaries  to  the  glo- 
rious pietnre  constituted  by  the  air  and  ocean, 
^wing  like  rifml  mirrors  of  resplendent  aiure, 
with  the  snow-white  albatrosses  poised  at  their 
unmeaenrable  piteb,  and  the  flying-fish  glancing 
Idto  flakes  of  silver  to  the  sunbeams — lor  be. 
asath  the  northern  shelUr  of  a  tall  ooral  cliff* 
lisiag  in  an  abrupt  and  towering  promontory 
iom  the  extremity  of  a  reef  that  might  be  traced 
Ibr  miles  below  the  surface  of  the  sea  by  its  dis- 
eolofed  hue,  in  a  small  and  land- locked  cove, 
wereelneteredthreeloag,  low,  and  rakish  gal> 
liyv,  larking  like  tigers  in  the  jungle  to  spring 
npott  their  unsuspecting  prey.  Not  a  rope  was 
ettt  of  place  among  their  simple  and  easily  man. 
g»4  rigging,  not  a  speck  upon  their  stunleeB 
leeks.  Their  top-sail  jards  were  lowered  on 
the  cape,  wftfa  the  snowy  sails  hanging  in  loose 
ftatoone,  though  ready  to  be  strained  at  a  teo- 
ttittt's  warning  to  their  fbll  extent ;  while  their 
eoarses  were  already  set,  brood  as  an  eaglets 
pndoni,  aad  seemingly  as  disproporthmed,  at 


first  sight,  to  their  small  and  nieelymomlded 
httlls.  A  second  glance,  however,  at  the  pow- 
erful beams,  and  massive  cannon,  of  the  heaviest 
calibre  known  in  those  days  of  rude  incipient 
gunnery,  projecting  above  the  low  waists,  or 
grinning  tompion-out  firom  the  port-holes  of  the 
castellated  prows,  would  have  dispelled  the  ap^ 
prehensions  of  the  most  cautions  mariner.  Pen. 
nons,  or  ensigns,  they  bore  none ;  the  country 
whence  they  hailed,  or  the  monarch  whom  they 
served ;  unless  indeed  the  exquisite  neatness  of 
the  crews,  the  polish  of  the  brazen  ornaments 
and  the  whiteness  of  the  unstained  decks,  might 
be  held  to  prove  them  cruisers  of  the  seagirt 
ble,  which,  even  at  that  early  period,  oonld 
boast  her  wooden  walls  invincible.  The  crews 
were  evidently  of  picked  men,  for  scarcely  one 
was  there  who  numbered  two  score  years,  or 
who  was  not  remarkable  ubove  the  ordinary 
scale  for  mnecular  and  agile  strength.  Though 
armed  and  disciplined  for  war,  there  was  nothing 
of  the  gladiator,  nothing  of  fi»rocity  or  blood- 
thirstiness,  displayed  in  their  leatnres  or  demean- 
oi — no  sbsggy  beards,  or  untrimmed  hair,  or 
huge  mustaches— no  artifices,  that  would  fhin 
inspire  unnatural  terror,  or  conquer  otherwise 
than  by  the  open  IVont  of  manly  daring.  By 
their  ftill  equipment — by  the  groups  mustered 
round  the  guns— each  ready  with  its  tub  of  car- 
tridges and  blaxing  aSatch  for  instant  action*- 
by  the  piles  of  weapons— cnrtle-axe,  and  pike, 
and  broadsword,  and  all  the  uncouth  flre-anns 
of  the  day,  from  the  long  rified  matchlock,  te 
the  short  cumbrous  petronel,  and  the  recently 
improved  day,  or  pistol,  with  its  wheel  and  flint, 
— cast  at  random  on  the  deck  beside  tiie  empty 
arm-chest — and  more  than  all  these,  by  the  fiery  * 
and  impatient  glances  which  they  cast  toward 
the  distant  squadron,  it  was  evident  that  they 
were  bent  on  instant  battle.  The  oAeers  were 
at  their  posts,  armed,  each  one  as  his  Ikncy  die- 
tated;  some  in  mail  shirt,  or  mnsket^piiMt 
plate  armor  not  yet  obsolete,  some  merely  in 
buff  coats  slashed  with  rich  silk  and  laced  with 
ailver— but  all,  eren  to  the  private  mariners, 
wearing  bright  morions  and  gorgets  of  highly 
polished  steel,  and  girded  with  offbnsive  weap- 
ons, rapier  and  batUe-axe  and  pirtol.  Eyes 
were  turned  npward  eft  to  mark  if  a  sail  might 
flutter,  or  a  cloud  might  cress  the  iky  to^dieale 
a  coming  breese ;  and  muttered  voices  spoke  in 
prayer  orimpreoe;Hon,but  the  breeie  came  hot, 
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and  die  morniDf  waned  awaj;  and  noon  ad- 
Tanced ;  and  still  the  atmoaphere  was  breatb- 
lesfl,  and  the  waten  slept,  and  the  expected 
squadron  lay  beealmed  and  motionless. 

Prom  the  extreme  point  of  the  coral  rock, 
which  hid  the  cruisers  from  their'destined  vic- 
tims, three  palm  trees  had  sprung  ufj ;  though 
whence  they  drew  the  moisture,  or  where  they 
found  the  soil,  which  ministered  to  their  fair 
growth,  might  well  be  doubted— but  there  they 
flourished,  with  broad  feathery  leaves  crowning 
their  delicate  stems,  and  easting  a  safe  and  grate- 
ful shadow  over  the  inhospitable  rock  on  which 
they  had  cast  anchor.  Beneath  their  verdant 
eanopy,  on  a  flat  ledge  commanding  a  fall  pros- 
pect both  of  the  distant  traders  and  of  the  gal- 
leys beneath  his  feet,  lay  a  young  soldier,  per- 
chance of  fi?e-and-twenty  summers,  scanning 
with  anxious  gaie  every  sign  of  the  weathen 
and  every  casual  movement  of  the  sails  on  board 
the  intended  prises,  that  might  imply  a  coa- 
seiousness  of  danger,  or  a  desire  of  flight;  and 
ever  and  anon  casting  «  quick  glanoe  on  the 
crews  of  those  vessels  which,  from  his  gallant 
air  and  gorgeous  decoration,  he  might  be  sup- 
posed to  command.  His  head  was  bare  to  its 
long,  light  brown  locks  waving  in  soft  and  femi- 
nine ringlets  far  down  his  neck ;  but  by  his  side 
there  lay  an  open  basinet  of  steel,  beautifully 
polished  and  inlaid  with  sHver,  bearing  for  its 
orest  a  serpent  springing  from  his  coil,  of  the 
same  precious  metal.  His  brow  was  broad,  and 
rather  full  than  high ;  his  blue  eye  had  an  ex- 
pression sleepy  more  than  vivid  in  ite  wonted 
, aspect;  and  his  features  were  mild,  ^elicate, 
and  pensive*— yet  there  were  lines  on  the  brow, 
•  that  might  well  be  wreathed  into  a  frown ;  and 
a  decidwd  curve  in  the  expressive  muscles  of 
thf  mouth  bi- spoke  an  aptitude  to  anger,  when 
i^g»  r  becomes,~a8  oftentimes  it  may,— a  duty* 
Bindrfse  wasafrock  or  tunic  of  rich  crimson 
.dama«kf  flowered  and  fringed  w'th  gold,  and 
.ovvrit  a  iforget  and  liffht  breastplate,  wrooght 
like  bia  helmet  with  devices  of  pure  silver; — 
back  piece  and  sleeves  of  mail  were  wanting 
to  his  full  equipment,  but  his  hands  were  pro- 
tc'-ted  by  gauntlets  exquisitely  worked  in  scale. 
X^oose  trousers  of  white  silk,  looped  to  the  knee, 
.nnd  fallintf  thence  in  open  plaits  to  the  middle, 
with  chamo»'lea' her  buskins,  which  by  their 
phable  and  yielding  sales  were  excellently  qual- 
ified to  afibrd  safe  foothold  en  the  slippery  and 


wave-waslied  deck,  completed  hie  attife.  Wt 
arms  were  a  short  two-edged  swoi^,  with  del* 
der  basket-hilt  and  sheath  of  stiver,  swhij^i 
fh>m  a  belt  garnished  with  several  pistoIs--& 
heavy  curtle-axe  rested  against  the  paloi-tiee, 
its  broad  head  glancing  like  a  mttror  to  Che  tan, 
and  its  lough  ashen  shaft  'plated  and  clasped 
with  steel. 

Suddenly,  as  the  leader,  itsach  he  were,  turn- 
ed from  conteinpla  ing  the  preparations  ani  po* 
sition  of  his  own  brigantines,  a  joyful  spark  lent 
animation  to  his  eye,  and  his  lip  kindled  with 
an  exulting  smile. 

*  A  breeze— a  breeze  !*— be  shouted  in  high 
clear  accents—*  the  sea  is  rough  behind  them, 
and  tJneir  top-sails  are  already  filling— all  handi 
to  quarters.'  Snatching  his  helmet  from  the 
ground,  he  bounded  with  free  and  fearless  foo(> 
steps  down  the  perilous  declivity,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment stood  on  the  elevated  quarter  of  the  larf- 
est  vessel,  abrigantine  perhaps  of  fifty  torn,  and 
bearing  twenty  cannon,  under  the  denomiaa- 
tions  of  culverin,  falconel,  and  demisaker,  the 
most  approved  varieties  of  marine  ordnance  tkea 
in  use. 

So  perfectly  still  had  been  the  day,  and  n 
unmoved  the  waters,  that  the  galleys,  which  on 
the  first  discovery  of  the  strangers  had  been 
towed  under  bare  poles  to  theif  present  hidiog 
place, —were  BuflTered  to  lie  in  their  quiet  haven 
unanchored,  with  no  other  fastening  than  a  sin- 
gle mooring  rope  from  each,  attached  to  one 
projection  or  another  of  the  towering  crags  that 
sheltered  them  from  view.  Their  boats  had 
been  left  floating  ready  for  use  beneath  the 
sterns,  and  at  their  leader's  word  the  actrva 
crews  leaped  forth  as  one  man  to  their  appointed 
duty. 

*  Silence— ho !  silence,'  he  exclaimed,  observ- 
ing a  slight  inclination  to  cheer  among  the  ex- 
cited mariners.  <  ^  hat !  would  you  tefl  yen 
laggows  where  we  lie— that  ye  would  claaior 
even  now  f  Airsoii,*  he  oontinued,  turning '  to- 
ward his  second  in  Command,  a  talj  and  wrath- 
er*beaten  sailor,  ^  bo  might  from  hie  aspect  |iafe 
.been  ctf  ad  led  on  the  oocan,  amid,  the  periio0> 
scenes  of  which  he  seemingly  had  passed  all 
his  youth,  and  half  bis  manhood — *  Aifsos,  soin- 
mon  me  hitiier  Egkrton  and  Dajlla*  from  the 
Hart  and  Speruwxll,  and  see  us  clear  forae- 
tion  Hold  yet!  those  water  casks— let  theff 
be.  shifted  forward  —we  were  too  much  by  th^ 
•tern,  last  chase— and  let  the  two  long  falcoo^tfl 
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%«miio«tAomtiM]«rkowdVow;  we\  will  en- 
gage on  that  t»ck.  Be  etcedy  now,  aad  Bileat, 
fn  jour  lift  V 

Fire  minatee  Kad  noteUpeed  ere  hi«  subordi- 
mmimm  stoed  betide  him.  *  I  haye  required  your  • 
presence,  gentlemen,*  he  said,  *  that  yoa  might 
hm  instmcted  of  my  purpoiet  to  eome !  'Ti« 
well  nigh  two  years  since  we  sailed  from  Ply- 
moath ;  and,  thus  far,  fortune  has  nothing  fa- 
vored us.  But  now,  our  time  hath  come ;  Now, 
if  ye  bear  yourselves,  asbearyourselyesye  will, 
our  croise  is  ended,  and  our  objeet  gained,  ere 
nightfall.  Ton  squadron,  ye  have  marked  it, 
well  1  wot,  and  know  them  as  myself— yon 
■quadron  are  the  galleonsof  Philip— the  floating 
tseaanries  of  Castile  and  Leon !  Six  transports 
onder  conroy  of  a  royal  caravella.  These  must 
we  hare  ere  the  sun  set— and  we  wiZZ,  right  ea- 
sUy.  Fore  heaven,  but  they  bring  their  breeze 
along  with  them,  right  rapidly ;  the  waves  are 
white  there,  scarce  a  halt  league  to  the  wind- 
ward. So  you  now  !*-we  must  be  stirring.  At^ 
tend  me !— Have  yeur  oars  out,  to  tow  you 
past  the  lee  and  lull  of  the  rocks— but  stir  np^ 
tin  the  caravella  be  before  your  bows.  She  may 
not  aee  yon,  look  out  as  she  may,  till  she  hare 
panned  us.  Then,  up  top-sails,  and  St.  George's 
pennon,  and  strike  straightway  at  the  fleetest 
aailon.  The  caravel  in  latns.  The  rest  will 
fljy  dispersing  as  they  may-««nd,  hark  ye,  wait 
not  to  beard,  or  capture ;  but  one  disabled,  strike 
at  the  rest !  Pinion  them  only,  we  will  bag 
thena  at  oar  leisare ;  and  over  all,  no  Tiolenee ! 
Who  fires  a  shot,  when  once  a  prise  has  Ten- 
dered, or  dares  hot  look  too  boldly  on  a  cap- 
tive, inds  Cavendish  bis  ibe !  Time  presses, 
gallants,  so  God  speed  ye,  and  away.' 

The  time  was  indeed  at  hand ;  for  scarcely 
had  the  captains  got  en  board  their  vessels,  ere 
the  brigantine  of  Cavendish  began  slowly  to 
flM»ve,  and  eautiooaly.  On  caaie  the  unsuspic- 
iooa  aqnadron,  careering  merrily  before  the  brisk 
influence  of  a  soath  western  breeae;  the  cara- 
vella leading— a  huge  castle  of  two  hundred 
tone,  with  fi>rty  guns  at  the  least  reckoning,  the 
yellow  flag  of  Spain  streaming  triumpantly 
aboTC  her  triple  tier  of  sails,  and  pointing  to 
her  distant  home — and  the  rich  galleons  clus- 
tering in  hex  wake,  like  wild  swans,,  if  such  an 
anomaly  can  be  conceived,  following  the  guid- 
aace  of  a  Iq^dly  eagle.  On  she  came,  free  and 
fearless — she  neared  the  coral  cliff,  and  was  lost 
behind  it  for  a  second's  space,  just  as  the  boats 


of  Cavendish  had  gained  the  necessary 
upon  the  wind,  and  as  his  eourses  felt  the  breeae. 
Her  bows  shot  past  the  promontory,  and,  at  the 
instant,  op  soared  the  snowy  top-sails~up  went 
the  red  cross  pennon,  glowing  like  a  stream  o^ 
silvery  ire  to  the  winds  of  heaven. 

^  St.  George !  St.  George  for  merry  England  l' 
and,  with  the  shout,  a  flash  burst  from  her  weatli- 
erbow;  another,  and  another !  and  the  heavy 
shot  plunged  fbll  into  the  broad  beam  of  the 
Spanish  frigate.  For  aa  instant  the  brigantine 
was  checked  till  her  boats'  crews  might  scale 
her  sides  and  stem ;  the  abandoned  barges  flciat- 
ing  like  nut-shells  on  the  now  ruMed  waters. — 
Then,  while  the  Spaniard,  surprised  and  terror- 
stricken,  held  on  before  the  breeze,  calling  his 
crew  to  quarters,  and  clearing  his  unready  ship 
for  action.  Cavendish  braced  his  sails  close  on 
I  he  wind,  and  running  under  the  enemy's  high 
poop,  hardly  a  pistol  shot  astern,  discharged  gnn 
after  gnn  of  his  augmented  larboard  battery  full 
into  her  defenceless  stem,  raking  her  fore  and 
afl  with  terrible  e^ct,  and  holding  on,  without 
receiving  a  single  shot  in  answer,  till  h«  was 
well  nigh  half  a  mile  to  windward, — then  he 
wore  ship,  and  made  all  sail,  with  the  wind  now 
on  his  larboard  quarter,  to  cross  the  cararel 
ahead,  and  rake  her  from  the  bows.  He  neared 
her,  as  the  gallant  goshawk  stoops  on  the  cum- 
brous swan,  and  now  it  seemed  he  would  at-  * 
tain  his  object ;  but  the  Spaniard  had  shaken  off 
his  lethargy,  and,  altering  his  course,  just  as 
the  brigaatine  would  else  have  crossed  his  track, 
presented  to  her  fire  the  frowning  batteries  and 
ready  armament  of  his  broadside.  Tard-arm  to 
yard-arm  tbey  now  lay,  shrouded  in  eddying 
volumes  of  white  smoke,  through  whio  hthe  red 
glare  of  the  cannon,  and  the  sparkling  flashes 
of  the  musketry,  glanced  fast  and  fiercely  It 
was  well  for  Cavendish,  that  his  first  fire  had 
told  so  fatally;  for  of  the  enemy's  crew  a  fhll 
fovrth  were  disabled,  and  several  of  his  guns 
dismounted.  Still,  had  the  Spanish  Caravella 
been  worked  or  fought  by  scientific  manners, 
her  weight  aad  numbers  must  have  eenqaered ; 
but,  taken  by  surprise,  her  crew  unaraied  at  the 
first  attack,  and  her  guns  trained  for  distant 
^ring  and  an  equal  fi)e,  the  terrible  broadsides 
flew  harmlessly  above  the  decks,  tattering  the 
sails,  but  scarcely  injuring  the  hull  of  her  di» 
minntive  antagonist,  whose  every  bullet  deft 
its  destructive  passage  through  her  sides,  and 
shattered  her  stoat  timbers     But  time  wore  on- 
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imrd.Afi^theentrofCaTViidiahirere  wJang 
wtTj ;  many  had  fitllen,  and  yet  mora  wet* 
wounded  by  the  small  arms  ef  the  Spaniard, 
better  directed  than  his  nearly  useless  ordnance; 
and  the  chief  grew  eager  to  conclude  the  strift, 
•▼en  at  a  mighty  haiard,  in  time  to  aid  his  con- 
sorts in  the  capture  of  the  gaUeons.  Altering 
his  eeurse  once  more,  though  slightly,  he  looked 
his  yards  in  the  fore-rigging  of  his  gigantic  ibe. 
*Away  there,  boarders — a  Cavendish  !•—« 
QJavendiih ! — St.  Oeorge  for  Cavendish  and  En- 
gland !'— and  hurling  the  ancestral  pennon  of 
his  house  far  through  the  smoke  upon  the  frig- 
ate's deek,  pistol  and  curtle-aze  in  hano,  he 
leaped  down,  twenty  ibet  fh>m  his  main  yard- 
arm,  to  the  Spaniard's  forecastle.  <  A  Caven- 
dish! St.  Oeorge  for  Cavendish '.'—and  the 
bright  aze  fell,  and  rose,  no  longer  bright,  but 
dimmed  and  gory— and  fell  again,  bearing  a  hu- 
man life  on  every  blow.  *A  Cavendish!  a 
Cavendish  !*  and  the  bold  crew  i  ushed  in,  hard 
en  the  footsteps  of  their  leader;  and  the  roar  of 
the  ordnance  ceased,  and  the  packed  smoke, 
•oaring  upward,  sailed  away  to  leeward,  leaving 
a  clear  field  for  the  deadly  conflict — man  to 
man,  and  hand  to  hand,— with  weapons  to  of- 
fend, but  none  to  ward— with  space  to  thrust 
and  strike,  but  none  to  falter  or  to  fly— with 
pike,  and  battle-axe,  and  broad-sword,  and  har- 
quebusses^  pouring  down  their  rattling  volleys 
from  the  tops— and  the  din  of  arras,  and  the  yell, 
and  the  groan,  and  the  commingled  shouts, 
'  Santiago  Espagnoleg !' — *•  St.  George  lor  merry 
England !'  Bat  the  enduring  valor,  the  greater 
bodily  strength,  the  sheer  blows  of  the  Britons, 
at  the  last  prevailed.  The  aze  of  Cavendish 
was  shatti?red ;  but  his  rapier's  tAg%  bit  deep 
into  the  headpiece  of  the  Spanish  captain,  even 
at  his  own  cabin  door — ^tbe  foreigners  were  forc- 
ed below,  the  hatches  battered  down,  and,  last, 
not  least,  tLe  Spanish  ensign  lowered,  to  be  dis- 
played again,  not  as  before,  triumphantly,  but 
subject  to  the  snowy  field  and  bleed-red  eross 
of  England.  The  fight  was  endt  d,  but  the  vic- 
tory was  not  as  yot  aebieved.  The  first  eares, 
to  secure  the  prise  and  to  assist  the  wounded, 
•ver— a  brilliant  sight  and  cheering  was  pre- 
sented to  the  captors.  Of  the  armed  galleons, 
two  lay  on  the  waves  dismantled,  their  masts 
gone  by  the  board,  and  their  proud  bannen 
struck ;  while  fer  to  the  eastward  might  be 
seen  the  four  survivon  of  the  squadron,  striving 
with  all  sail  Kt  to  shun  their  nearpursuen. 


« All  hands  vmkB  sail  upon  the  Gesshawk  *'-- 
and  away  she  went,  upholding  her  pinioQs  li 
the  blast,  and  dancing  over  the  rough  biliewi,ai 
though  ilot  a  single  shot  had  scathed  her  beti- 
'  tifhl  frame,  or  dipped  her  wide-spread  wii^gK- 
while  her  Spanish  captive  followed  her,  gsard- 
ed  by  a  small  prise  crew,  but  sluggishly  lad 
slowly,  as  though  reluctant  to  the  ehange  of 
masten.  Away !  away  !  but  a  stem  chase  pr»- 
verbially  is  long  and  wearisome.  The  san,  kov* 
ever,  of  the  long  tropical  day  was  still  abofethe 
waters,  when  they  saw  the  Speedwell  near  the 
hindmost  galleon — run  alongside  her  with  t 
shatf'ring  volley,  and  then  pass  onward  to  the 
next.  They  saw  the  Hart  come  up,  and  sheu 
away  her  foremast  to  the  deck,  and  leave  her  to 
the  mercy  of  the  Gosshawk.  Themselves  they 
neared  her— so  sluggish  were  the  deeply •f^elgh^ 
ed  traders  as  compared  to  those  light  brigantiBet 
—and  at  the  third  gun  down  went  her  mainmutf 
and  the  banner  of  Castile  was  lowered !  On 
ward  they  went,  and  overtook  a  fourth,  grotn- 
ing  and  staggering  to  and  fro,  wounded  and 
weary  from  the  successive  htt  of  the  roven.^ 
They  overtook  her,  but  the  victory  was  wsail* 
ready,  and  Leon's  fltg  went  down  withoot  t 
shot;  while  they  might  see  their  consorts  efia 
now  engaged  with  the  last  two  relics  of  that  gif 
and  glorious  squadron.  SignaKag  these  to  m> 
cure  their  prixes,  the  Gosshawk  went  aboat,iai 
one  by  one  the  treasure  ships  were  boarded,  tai 
secured  without  resistance— their  cannon  vpikid, 
their  arm  chests  tossed  into  the  sea,  their  outgii* 
zines  of  powder  flooded,  and  so  rendered  uiek» 

The  night  was  darkening  fiwt  as  tbey  ip> 
proaehed  the  coral  reef  whence  they  had  swoop* 
ed  upon  their  prey ;  but,  in  their  turns,  vision 
and  vanquished  all  came  in,  and  ere  the  vson 
rose,  seven  goodly  prises  were  at  anchor  in  thrt 
land  locked  bay — eight  hundred  tons  of  flhiii- 
ping  rich  with  the  spices  and  the  gtAA  of  soath-- 
ern  climes,  the  prey  of  three  small  sea-wsipt, 
whose  united  burden  equalled  not  the  individa* 
al  tonnage  of  their  smallest  captive. 

A  beacon  blazed  beneath  the  three  tall  pthi' 
trees  and  the  feast  was  spread,  and  the  meny 
laughter  of  the  oonqueren  hereldedtfae  profre«> 
of  the  cireling  bowl;  but  ere  the  night  waxed 
late,  with  sparkling  eye,  and  joyous  smile,  /onsf 
Cavendish  arose— *  True  comrades  all,  I  thtsk 
ye  for  your  presence — as  in  the  feast,  so  in  the 
firay,  never  required  but  ready !  We  have  toil- 
ed—we have  fought— we  have   jrevelled— w« 
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km  bW^4ofatiMr.^p^tt4  9ow»  CM  ml  St 
6««iie  be  toudeO— togvUier  tMl  wo  fee  the 
brifbtMftiskaf  ooMBi  VksWiy  id  onns  and 
fietDrj't  reward— exhaiuiUeM  richea,  and  eter- 
Qtlglorfl  To-morrow  will  we  speed  to  that 
dear  land  where  beat  we  may  enjoy  them—to 
tbM»,  ftill  dearer,  with  whom  alone  we  would 
eojaj  them— food  nif  ht  theo»  gallants  all,  and 
with  to-morrow's  dawn,  sad  ho!  fiir  merry 
England !' 

PART  III. 

I  Mjr  fds  Mh 


By  ilTOw mSbigsnceon 

frlU  Mf^,  CO  Ek  lord^bo  A»n  ,.„ 
e  noblest  of  created  thinss. 


.ciUkedie, 
luttnimi  lure 


Tkt  HMf*  of  his  Maker-h«s  do  ftitk 
TWnay  somre  tb?  Iioar, no  coiutancr. 


oameoB  his  rounds,  and  the  rade  sentinel  called 
his  attention  to  the  solitary  figure,  bnt  be  an- 
swered with  a  laogh  ol  leyity— ^  Pshaw !  Dam- 
ian,  let  her  be— 'tis  bnt  some  bona-roba  waiting 
her  paramour;  thongh  in  good  he  must  be  a 
most  ardent  lover,  an  he  swim  forth  in  saoh  a 
morning !'  She  heard  him  not,  however  for  her 
mind  was  ftr  away — far  on  the  tropical  seas, 
with  him  she  loved  beyond  her  life,  the  rover 
Cavendish.  Three  years  had  passed  in  weari- 
ness and  woe,  and  she  bad  heard  no  tidings  of 
her  lover— her  &iher,  an  old  gray -haired  esqaire, 
bad  sorrowed  at  the  first,  and  questioned,  as 
peer  Rosaline's  cheek  waxed  paler,  day  by  day, 
and  her  bright  eye  grew  dim,  and  her  step,  once 
light  as  the  fleet  roe-buck's,  sounded  heavily 


Mhttr  •ndnuer  as  the  stonas  of  f<it« 

Wai  ieree.  and  the  cjeams  more  bri'>f  between.  «^«  .k-.  ♦^-r     u   *  *u        u  /•hi 

Ths  CoirsTAflT.-Ou»  Puv.  ^P^^  "^  turf— but  the  old  man  lell  asleep,  and 


^  and  the  fjeams  more  bri'-f  between. 

ThI  CoirSTAflT.~ObO  PL*F.  -r —  -—       -'"  — --    w,«  •«•«  WM  ««K7V|r,  WMt 

The  morn  of  Lady-day  dawned  cheerlessly  lay  with  his  fbie-&thers  in  a  green  nook  of  the 

lad  coldly  over  the  huge  metropolis  of  £ngland  quiet  vililage  chureh-yaid;  and  Rosaline  was 

—ber  ttreets  were  shrouds d  in  a  veil  of  mist,  left  alone,  a  rustic  heiress;  and  suitors  would 

through  which  a  lew  faint  lamps,  that  had  out-  have  wooed,  but  to  their  words  she  lent  no  ear, 

lifed  the  night,  gleamed,  like  a  weary  reveller's  living  in  solitude  and  sorrow,  with  but  one 

eye,  with  wan  and  watery  radiance— her  steeples  glimpse  of  hope  to  keep  her  ftom  despair.    It 

looqiiilg  through  the  fog,  like  |riant  vessels  on  a  seemed  to  her,  however,  as  she  now  sat,  acoord- 

4oll  and  stagnant  sea.    The  royal  standard  had  iniT  to  her  promise,  to  await  the  noon* tide  bell, 

heea  hoiated,  bul  a  brief  space,  at  the  Tower  that  the  single  glimpse  was  waning  momently, 

ateirv,  and  .was  now  drooping  round  its  flag-staff  ^^^  that  the  eoming  night  would  close  her 

in  aioitt  and  silver  folds,  while  the  sturdy  yeo*  <lreams  Ibr  ever.    Tet,  she  murmured  net,  nor 

inen  of  the  guard,  who  stocked  with  shouldered  ^^  way  to  nnevailing  grief,  but  strove  to  be 

pvUtan  to  and  fro  on  the  esplanade  of  the  rfMU-  'till  cheerful,  and  still  thankful.    But  oh,  how 

ptrU,  deplored  in  sulky  silence  the  ravages  of  terrible  were  the  struggles  of  her  mind,  hew 

the  soiill  dristling  rain  upon  his  scarlet  hose  and  maddening  the  excitement  of  expectation  as  the 


forgeoas  jerkin,  fiut  beside  the  flag-stafi' there 
nteae-«  delicate  and  slender  girl,  mnffled  so 
^^mlf  in  a  dark  russet  msntl<»  that  n  thing  but 
tweUtoraed  amkle  could  be  seen,  to  point  con- 
jtetue-^oviMr  whom  the  dreary  influences  of  the 
tine  and  weather  appeared  to  have  no  power. 
Herfiee  as  fkras  could  be  observed,  for  the 
■Pper  part  down  to  her  eyea  was  veiled  by  the 
KOfvcting  hood,  was  beautifully  shaped  though 
^ly  pale.  Thither  she  had  come  as  the 
nightjr  otdencesof  St,  Paul's  clock  rang  out  the 
•iith  hour  of  the  morning ;  and  there  she  still 
ttt,  patiently  and  silent,  while  the  same  giant 


time  drew  nigh,  and  yet  he  came  not !  It  lack- 
ed but  two  houra  of  noon,  and  the  day  began  to 
brighten ;  the  small  rain  ceased,  the  mist  gtew 
lighter  in  the  st^^ts  and  open  courts,  though 
still  it  lingered  in  white  wreaths  above  the  river, 
veiling  the  unnumbered  masts  that  thronged 
the  busy  port  with  a  dull,  gloomy  shadow.  Sud- 
denly, there  rose  upon  the  air,  a  distant  shout— 
a  peal  of  merry  bells— and  the  loud  cheering  cf 
a  joyous  multitude.  Nearer  it  came,  and  near- 
er—and now  the  Tower  guard  turned  out,  in 
gala  dress,  with  gorgeous  banners  and  loud  m«r 
sic,  mustering  above  the  deep  arch  of  the  Traits 


••Jwet  proclaimed  the  lagging  flight  of  each  sue-    ®'''  ****•    ^  trumpet  rang  shrilly  from  the  riv- 


«««iTe  period.  To  the  enquiries  of  the  warder 
"he replied,  at  first,  by  a  mute  gesture  only; 
thcB,a  he  grew  more  urgent  even  to  importu- 
%,  «he  meekly  prayed  him,  that  he  would 
*«iftr  her  to  bide  her  tryete,  through  well  she 
^  believe  in  vain.'    Tne  captain  of  the  guard 


er— and  at  the  signal,  with  a  roar  that  shook  the 
towers  of  Julius  to  their  base,  gun  after  gun  in 
quick  succession  sent  forth  a  Royal  salvo  !-* 
Shaken  apart  by  the  concussion  of  the  air,  the 
mist-wreathea  wavered  to  and  fro,  diapersed, 
and  the  bright  t|nn  shone  out  upon  the  bread 
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h\n€  rirer,  its  qa&yi  on  •ither  hand  ordwd«d 
with  princely  argosies,  traders  ftom  eyery  clime 
and  conntry,  Teasels  of  eyery  form  and  model — 
the  dull  coasters  of  the  north,  the  lij^ht  polaeree 
of  the  southern  seas,  the  high  and  ponderous 
Indiamen,  and  most  conspicuous  of  all,  the  long 
dark  hulls  of  the  far-fameU  navy  of  Elizabeth 
the  scourge  of  the  haughty  Spaniards,  the  van- 
quishers of  the  invincible  Armada.    Nor  was 
this  all  J  for  down  the  centre  of  the  noble  stream 
floated  a  train  of  barges— freighted  with  Mason- 
ed banners,  and  proud  minstrelsy-— thronged 
with  the  fairest  and  noblest  of  the  land,  escoft- 
ing  the  most  renowned  monarch  of  the  age — ^the 
lion  majesty  of  England.    For  a  moment,  the 
pale  mourner  raised  her  eyes  and  gaied  npon 
the  pageant,  as  though  perchance  it  might  hare 
some  connexion  with  the  subject  of  her  hopes, 
her  ftars.     But  with  a  faint  and  mehmcholy 
smile— a  smile  at  her  own  for^lish  fiinoy— she 
cast  them  down  again,  withdrawing  herself  in- 
to  what  had  become  her  world— the  memory  of 
the  past.    The  gilded  train  swept  onward,  min- 
sirels,  and  guards,  and  nobles,  Leicester  and  Es- 
sex, and  the  matured  philosophy  of  Bacon,  and 
the  deep  policy  of  Burleigh,  and  the  rising  ar- 
dor of  young  Raleigh,  and,  more   wondrously 
inspired  than  all,  in  a  plain  garb  and  humble 
barge,  the  godlike  intellect  of  Shakspeare.    Thf 
pageant  passed  in  its  gay  coarse,  the  cheering 
mnltitudes  rolled  onward,  the  loud  music  gradu- 
ally subsided  in  the  distance.    The  glittering 
boats  and  waving  banners,  one  by  one,  rounded 
a  projecting  headland,  and  «were  lost  to  sight. 
But  as  they  turned  that  point,  another  pageant 
met  them,  gayer  and  nobler  than  their  own.    A 
brigantine  of  beautiful  build,  though  of  slight 
tonnage,  led  the  van,  close-hauled  on  a  ligh 
wind— decked  out  in  pomp;that  put  to  shame  the 
humble  splendor  of  England *s  rt^yal  progress. 
Her  foresail  and  her  coursers  glowed  with  the 
richest  hues  of  crimson — velvet  and  eastern 
damask ;  while  the  top-sail  flashed  out  in  the 
sunlight,  one  sheet  of  cloth  of  gold.    From  her 
main-top  St.  George's  cross  streamed  proudly 
backward,  pointing,  as  it  were  in  triumph,  to  the 
line  of  prizes  that  might  be  seen  studding  the 
bosom  of  the  river  for  a  mile  in  length ;  while 
fVom  the  fore  there  was  displayed  a  pennon  of 
broad  silver  bearing  the  name  of  Cavendish.— 
Her  tops  were  filled  with  mariners,  clad  net  in 
the  rude  vestments  of  the  sea,  but  in  more  cost- 


ly fibres  than  thftprendestheiii^ef  Uto  etmtt 
might  boast.  Behind  her  sailed  a  SpaniA  «ar- 
avella  of  fbur  times  her  bvrden,  with  the  royal 
blazonry  of  Phillip  reversed  on  every  mast,  and 
over  each  the  glorious  flsg  of  England**  pstrsn 
Baint — and  after  her  six  gaUeons,  with  the  es- 
signs  of  Castile  and  Leon  in  the  sama  huable 
neighborhood,  to. the  same  victorions  banner — 
the  rear  was  brought  up  by  twe  fkiry  looking 
barques,  scarce  longer  than  the  long-boat  ot  a 
modem  flag-ship,  low-waisted  and  half  deeked, 
but  well  armed,  with  good  brazen  guns  and  bet- 
ter manned  with  dauntless  British  hearts.  On 
they  came,  with  no  music  but  the  heart-lelt  tones 
of  their  exulting  shouts,  the  thrice-repeated 
clamor,  alike  of  England's  revelry  and  wrath, 
and  the  continued  salves  of  their  triumphaat 
ordnance. 

*  God's  death !— whom  have  we  here  ?'  cried 
the  proud  queen,  'methought,  ere  while,  that  I 
was  queen  ot  Britain  !-*Speak,  my  lords,  speak ! 
whom  have  we  here,  and  what  means  this ! — 
'slife !  they  are  over  bold  !' 

*  Ton  pennon  bears  the  name,  so  please  yo«r 
grace,  of  Cavendish,'  returned  her  ehamberlaia, 
the  aged  earl  of  Huns-don,  *  but  whence,  or  why 
this  pageant,  your  highness  is  infbrmed  as  well 
as  we!' 

*  A  madcap  comrade  this  of  mine,  so  please 
your  gracious  majesty  I  nay  be  bold  to  spenL,' 
exclaimed  young  Raleigh  fVom  the  stem  of  the 
next  barge,  wherein  he  sat,  promoted  beyond  his 
rank  or  bearing  by  the  fkvor  his  goodly  person 
and  gay  wit  had  found  in  the  eyes  of  Elisabeth 
— *  a  madcap  comrade,  and  fellow  roisterer  of 
mine  own,  and  a  most  brave  and  noble  gentle- 
man t<i  boot,  of  honest  lineage,  and  one  time  of 
wraith  to  watch  it!' 

*  Well  thought  on,  and  well  spoken,'  answer- 
ed the  queen  shortly,  but  not  angrily,  '*  which 
wealth,  an  I  fbrget  not,  he  most  wildly  squan- 
dered, and  then  sought  our  grace  a  charter  to 
forray  on  our  Spanish  foes  beyond  the  line*' 

^  A  thriftless  prodigal,  your  highness,'  inter- 
posed  (he  bishop  of  London,  who  had  listened 
silently  so  far.  *  Tour  grace  is  over-raercifnly 
an'  you  arrest  him  not  for  this  unseemly  bold- 
ness !  , 

*  Qo  spell  your  Greek,  my  lord,*  retorted  the  | 
queen  sharply,  and  the  diminished  prelate  kungi 
his  head,  while  Raleigh  whispered^  loodlyj 
enough  that  his  words  reached  her  ears 
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*  And  if  he  be  a  prodigal  he  h&th  the  lock  of 
him  i'the  Soriptaret !' 

*  How  Miyeet  thoo,  itr  ?'  cried  the  queen,  *  how 
bath  this  roisterer  the  luck  ?' 

*  1  did  not  mean,  eo  please  you,  that  mine  idle 
fboling  should  reach  jonr  highnesses  ears !'  an- 
swered the  young  courtier,  half  abashed. 

*  God*8  life — out  with  it,  man,  unless  it  be 
foul  blasphemy  i' 

*  Not  80,  your  grace  :  I  would  but  ha^e  sug- 
gested that  this  prodigal  hath  found  some  very 
goodly  husks,  and  ncedeth  not  a  father  to  kill 
fbr  him  a  calf^he  hath  killed  calves  enough, 
1  trow,  of  Phillip's,  to  satisfy  him  one  while.' 

*  Go  to,  sir  she  replied,  but  evidently  not  in 
displessure— you  are  over-malapert,  I  trow,  as 
my  lord  Bish  jp  yonder  is  over-pious.  But  com^, 
your  reverence,  we  will  go  aboard,  and  there 
Confess  this  prodigal.  And  see,  he  hath  some 
grace — for  lo !  he  man's  his  yards,  and  fires  his 
salute.  Up  with  your  helm,  knave  sternsman, 
we  will  aboard  him  !' 

And  at  the  word  the  royal  barge  bore  up  to- 
wards the  brjgantine  ;  but  on  the  instant  a  light 
skiff  was  launched  and  the  vessel's  yards  swung 
slowly  round,  holding  her  stationary — a  brill- 
iant figure  leaped  lightly  from  the  gunwale, 
and  at  the  motion  of  his  hand  the  efforts  of  six 
brawny  rowers  drove  the  fleet  cutter  through 
the  water,  with  almost  perilous  velocity.  In  a 
momenta  space,  be  was  beside  the  royal  barge — 
it  was  the  Rover^his  noble  features  gleaming 
with  honorable  pride,  and  his  fine  form  set  off 
te  the  best  advantage  by  a  garb  of  rare  device. 
His  head  was  bare,  and  in  his  hand  he  bore  a 
cushion  of  rich  velvet,  supporting  seven  rapiers 
bound  together  by  the  pennon  of  Castile  ! 

(  May  it  so  pleate  your  highness  to  pardon  a 
rough  soldier's  ig^norant  boldness,  and  to  re- 
ceive, in  token  of  his  loyal  heart,  and  hand  de- 
voted to  your  service,'  he  said  in  tones  of  proud 
humility,  *  these  trophies  won  from  your  grace's 
foemen.  I  have  deemed  it  best,'  he  continued, 
encouraged  by  the  smile  that  lighted  up  her  harsh 
but  speaking  lineaments, '  I  have  deemed  itbest 
to  offer  them,  before  these  toys,'  pointing  toward 
.another  cushion,  bearing  a  massy  crown  of  vir- 
gin gold,  the  spoil  torn  from  some  wild  cacique, 
and  a  casket  of  Brs^ilian  diamonds  flashing  with 
a  lustre  equalled  only  by  their  value,  *  for  well 
I  knew  that  to  a  daughter  of  England's  eighth 
king  Harry,  her  country's  honor  must  be  dearer 


than  a  elot  of  worthless  dross,  or  a  few  paltry 
gems!' 

*  And,  by  the  light  of  Heaven,  well  you  judg- 
ed, and  truly  !  Ay,  and  the  daughter  of  king 
Harry  loves — as  her  father  loved  before  her — 
to  look  upon  a  man !  In  token  of  our  free  par- 
don fbr  your  boldness,  we  do  accept  your  gift, 
and  tender  you  our  royal  hand  to  ki^-  You, 
there.  Sir  Featherpate,  make  way  beside  you  for 
your  friend— We  will  right  back  to  London, 
and  we  will  have  him  with  us !' 

A  deep  flush  crossed  the  face  of  Cavendish, 
and  he  evidently  hesitated  to  accept  an  honor, 
which  many  a  titled  lord  would  have  bartered 
rank  and  station  to  attain^ 

*  How  now— art  deaf  or  stupid— or,  'sdeath ! 
do  you  disdain  our  courtesy  ? 

*  'Tis  my  misfortune,'  he  replied,  drawing  him- 
self proudly  up,  *  'tis  my  misfortune,  having  but 
this  instant  gained  your  highness's  pardon,  to 
risk  the  loss  of  it  forever.  But,  may  it  please 
your  grace,  1  pledged  mine  honor,  some  three 
years  ago,  to  meet  one  on  the  Tower  stairs,  this 
day  at  the  noontide  bell— and  well  I  know  I  am 
awaited !  May  it  please  you,  as  I  have  some- 
what ministered  in  my  degree  to  the  supporting 
of  your  grace's  honor,  to  pardon  me  that  I  would 
hold  mine  own  untainted!' 

*  To  meet  one  on  the  Tower  stairs  !'  repeated 
the  queen,  half  musing,  half  in  mimicry,  *  A 
love  pledge,  I  warrant  me,  and  we  shall  next  be 
plagued  for  an  assent  to  some  fool  marriage ! — 
Well,  be  it  so.  In  with  thee,  roan,  beside  thy 
quondam  fellow  there,  mad  Raleigh — nay,  falter 
not— Grod's  life,  we  have  spoken,  and  will  be 
obeyed.  Thou  shalt  abide  thy  meeting,  and  we 
will  witness  it.  Give  way  there,  oarsman,  and 
see  you  row  us  lustily  and  let  your  triumph  fol- 
low us.  Sir  Rover,  for,  on  mine  honor,  Cesar 
never  led  a  nobler !' 

Great  was  the  wonder  of  the  citiiens  when 
they  beheld  the  royal  train  so  suddenly  return- 
ing—again the  ramparts  of  the  Tower  were  man- 
ned ;  aga'n  the  queen's  barge  was  saluted  by  the 
peaJ  of  mingled  music  and  artillery ;  but  this 
time  the  gentlem'^n  of  the  household,  with  their 
partisans,  were  landed  at  the  stairs,  lining  them 
on  either  hand — and  the  queen's  barge  came  to, 
and  with  majestic  port  and  lien-like  demeanor 
she  stepped  ashore.  The  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  had  hurried  down  to  meet  his  misfress 
when  the  form  of  Rosaline,  still  lingering  against 
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the  flag-sta^  and  now  almott  dei|iaiiiBg,  for  it 
lacked  bot  a  few  ihort  minates  of  the  appointod 
hoar,  caught  his  eye. 

»  What  tnimpery  have  we  here  ? — away  with 
her,  ye  villains  !— do  ye  not  see  the  queen?'  and 
at  he  spoke  he  hurried  down  the  steps,  while 
cne  or  two  of  his  attendants  advanced  some 
what  roughly,  to  perform  his  bidding — but  the 
qoiek  eye  of  £lizabeth  caught  the  moTement 

*  What  coil  is  this,  my  master  .'—Touch  not 
the  wench,  or  ye  shall  smart  for  it — 'fore 
God,  a  noble  faussey,  and  a  comely — Ton,  there, 
Sir  Rover,  is  this  the  one  you  spoke  of?* 

But  ere  he  could  reply,  the  poor  girl's  eye 
met  his — heedless  of  form,  or  fear,  or  usages, 
^he  rushed  past  the  queen,  and  falling  on  his 
breast,  '  Cavendish !'— she  cried,  -'  William ! — 
oh  God,  can  it  be  possible !  Merciful,  blessed 
Lord  !* — and  overpowered  by  the  sudden  revnl- 
eion  of  her  feelings,  she  fainted  in  his  arms — 
while  he,  the  dauntless  and  the  daring  Rover, 
knelt  dowUf  supporting  her  upon  his  bosom,  and 


the  hot  tears  of  gratitude  and  joy  rained  fram 
his  eyes  upon  her  beautiful  pale  featafeA, 

^  Lend  me  thy  sword,  lord  Huns-don — it  hath 
done  me  service  in  its  day — uncalled  for.  Soh  !* 
as  she  received  it,  *  aye,  and  hath  shed  blood  fn 
my  &ther— none  better  to  reward  the  brave  !' — 
and,  with  a  brighter  smile  than  she  wtj*  wont  to 
wear,  she  smote  Cavendish  upon  the  shoulder, 
and  that  too  so  roughly,  that  he  started  from  his 
abstraction  with  a  bewildered  air. 

*  Soh— you  have  found  your  wi  ts  at  last.  And 
now — when  it  shall  please  you,  if  ever,  to  arise — 
arise.  Sir  William  Cavendish  ! — iff  guerdon 
of  your  valor,  I  do  dub  you  knight.  I  need  not, 
I  trow,  bid  you  to  be  brave,  or  fortunate,  or  &ith- 
ful — since,  strange  to  tell,  you  are  proved  all 
t^e  three  already.  But  seeing  you  can  boast  a 
plentiful  laek  of  wisdom,  I  do  command  you  to 
be  wise  !  And  so  stand  up.  Sir  William,  and 
you  may  make  this  fainting  one  of  yours,  Mr 
Ladt,  when  you  list.  I  warrant  me,  'twill  be 
to-morrow.' 


GEORGE  ST.  GEORGE  JULIAN, 
9ll)c  Prince 

BY  HENRY  COCKTON. 


PART  XVIl— CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE    TRIAL. 

The  day  fixed  for  the  trial  at  lenglh  arrived, 
and  no  law>er  was  ever  more  anxious  to  meet 
hU  foe  than  George  was  to  face  his  accusers. — 
He  vtas,  however,  calm  and  collected:  he  ex- 
hibited no  eagerness  no  haste ;  he  looked  like 
a  man  self  possessed,  and  firm  in  the  conscioHs- 
nesf  of  innocence. 

Hiving  entered  the  court,  which  wascr'^wd- 
ed  to  exce.48— his  case  having  excited  an  extra- 
ordinary seufation — he  bowed  to  the  magistrates, 
of  whom  there  were  upwards  of  thirty  present, 
and  then  addressing  the  chairmaH  firmly  but 
respectfully*  repeated  his  objection  to  be  tried 
by  him,  and  begged  to  remind  him  of  the  fact  of 
his  having  been  subpcsnaed  a«  a  witn<>ss.  The 
chairman  smiled  and  bowed  with  an  affectation 
of  politeness,  but  stated  hia  firm  determination 
to  preside;  and  notwithitan<!ing  George  mildly 
pointed  out  the  indelicacy  of  this  determination, 
when  he  had  sworn  that  in  oosequence  of  his 
intimacy  with  Sir  Richard  and  other  collateral 
eircumstances  eonnected  with  the  indictment, 
bis  mind  wjs  so  prejodiced  against  him,  that  he 
eould  not  have  before  him  an  impartial  trial,  he 
remained  still  immovable. 

The  jury  was  then  sworn,  and  the  case  for 
the  flrosecuiion  was  opened  by  the  most  formi- 
dable of  the  three  counsel  arrayed  against  him, 


and  the  display  of  virulence  on  (he  part  of  that 
learned  individual  throughout  bis  address  sur- 
passed all  his  previous  eflfur's.  albeit  virulence 
formed  one  of  his  chief  characteristics. 

This  malignant  address  was  repeatedly  inter- 
rupted by  the  counsel  employed  by  George  to 
watch  the  case,  an  •!  much  an^rry  discussion  areee 
betr^een  him  a»id  th«  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion ;  but  on  such  excellent  terms  was  that  gen- 
tleman with  the  chairman,  that  every  appeal 
was  decided  in  his  favor.  Ge^rije's  counsel 
also  took  some  objections  to  the  indictment,  and 
raised  several  pointM  of  law;  but  while  the  for- 
mer were  overruled,  the  latter  were  invariably 
decided  against  hira  :  the  chairman  even  refos- 
ing  to  to  take  a  note  of  them,  that  the  opinion 
of  the  judges  might  be  taken  thereafter,  declar- 
ing hill  competency,  and  insisting  upon  deciding 
the  whole  case  hiiii«elf:  indeed,  it  soon  became 
manifest  that  George's  objection  to  be  tried  by 
him  WIS  not  raised  without  sufficient  grounds. 

At  length  the  openinjr  address  was  concluded., 
and  the  first  witness  called  was  Sir  Richard  A 
powerful  feejing  of  revenue  was  developed  in 
his  countenance  as  he  entered  the  box,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  gave  the  whole  of  his  evi- 
dence, proved  clearly  that  if  he  could  have  taken 
Georie*s  life,  he  would  gladly  have  done  so. 

At  this  period  the  alteration  of  the  law  which 
forbade  counsel  to  address  the  jury  on  behalf  of 
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the  ]iri<oner  in  easet  of  Mobj,  had  not  taken 
placo;  bat  when  SirRiohard  had  gWen  his  oti- 
dance,  the  oonnBel  whom  George  bad  engaged, 
■tronirly  advised  hioi  to  leave  tbe  eross^ezamiaa- 
Uen  of  ibe  witnesses  to  him.  George,  however, 
■till  refa«ed,  not  in  consequeuce  of  any  feeling 
of  self  sufficiency  or  pre6amption,but  solely  be- 
oauae  he  had  witnessed  the  inflaence  which  the 
chairman  possessed  over  all  who  then  practiced 
in  that  court,  and  this  refusal  was  rendered 
more  firm  by  the  strong  recommendation  of  the 
cbairmtn  himself  that  he  should  leave  the  whole 
CB.f>e  in  his  counsel's  hands. 

The  erossezamination  of  Sir  Richard  then  oom- 
naencediand  Greorge  conducted  it  with  calmness 
and  infinite  tact.  He  drew  from  him  every  cir- 
cumstance connected  with  the  mode  in  which 
Tynte  obtained  the  bills,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  became  acquainted  with  Joseph ;  and 
although  he  mere  than  once  threw  the  hot 
knight  into  a  towering  passion  by  drawing  an- 
•wers  from  him  which  tended  to  weaken  his 
case,  he  himself  stood  perfectly  unmoved. 

S<^verat  witnesses  were  then  called  to  prove 
that  certain  letters  were  in  George's  handwrit- 
ing; but  although  these  witnesses  had  been 
hired  for  the  purpose,  they  failed  to  attain  the 
object  proposed,  for  while  George  made  it  man- 
ifeit  that  those  letters  were  forgeries;  he  made 
the  P'lrties  who  had  sworn  that  thev  had  been 
written  by  him,  admit  that  they  baa  never  be- 
fore seen  his  handwriting  in  their  lives. 

At  length  a  desperate  attempt  was  made  by  a 
witness,  who  had  been  brought  from  the  Fleet 
for  the  purpose,  to  prove  that  the  body  of  one  of 
the  bills  was  in  George's  handwriting.  The 
proof  of  this,  however,  the  chairman  seemed 
anxious  to  avoid — conce  ving  that  if  that  were 
established,  the  indictment  would  not  stand,  as 
it  would  make  George  a  principal  in  the  trans- 
action. He  therefore,  af>er  the  fellow  had  been 
searchingly  crots-ezamined,  admitted  that  his 
eridence  ought  not  to  be  received,  and  lectured 
him  severely  on  his  unblushing  temerity  inpre- 
sentinr  himself  as  a  witness  in  the  case. 

Greorge  now  every  moment  expected  to  hear 
the  name  of  Joseph  Broadbridge  called,  and  ex- 
alted in  a  feeling  of  certainty  that  he  should  be 
able  by  cross-ezamiiiinir  him  to  make  his  inno- 
cence apparent,  bat  while  he  was  thosezuUmg, 
the  name  of  Cavendish  echoed  through  the  hall, 
which  utterly  amazed  him. 

It  will  here  be  right  to  observe  that  although 
this  man  Cavendish  bad  been  included  in  the  in- 
dictment tor  conspiracy,  in  that  for  felony  bis 
name  was  omitted.  He  had  been  Umpered  with 
by  Joseph,  who  had  promised  him  not  only  a 
sum  of  money,  but  perfect  protection,  if  he  con- 
sented to  swear  that  he  had  been  induced  to  en- 
dorse the  bills  at  the  joint  solicitation  of  Tynte 
and  George  in  order  to  remove  the  appearance 
of  eoilusion  between  them,  that  twe  hundred 
and  fif  y  pounds  only  passed  through  his  hands 
from  George  to  Tynte,  and  that  he  received  fifty 
pounds  tor  his  endorsement 

Cavendish  had,  when  this  proposition  was 
made,  r(*presented  te  Joseph  the  risk  he  ran  of 
being  eontradieted  in  his  evidence  by  Bull,  who 


was  perfectly  cognisant  of  the  whole  sffair ;  but 
Joseph  in  addition  to  the  threat  held  out  of  in- 
dicting him  also  for  felony  in  the  event  of  hi« 
refusing  to  give  evidence  to  this  effect,  pointed 
out  to  him  that  in  order  to  counteract  the  weight 
that  would  attach  to  Bull's  evidence,  he  being 
a  man  of  known  respectibility  and  wealth,  his 
character  also  must  be  assailed,  and  the  whole 
of  his  transactions  with  George  placed  In  a  die* 
honorable  light.  Cavendish  seeing  that  this 
might  be  done,  and  dreading  the  threatened  in- 
dictment for  felony,  consented,  and  made  up  hia 
mind  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  blast  the  reputa- 
tion of  both  Bull  and  George. 

The  opening  speech  of  the  counsel  for  the 
proiBecution  prepared  the  minds  of  the  jury  fora 
disclosure  of  this  kind,  but  no  allusion  whatever 
was  made  in  it  to  Cavendish ;  for  while  they 
were  anzious  to  take  Greorge  by  surprise,  they 
were  exoeediegly  apprehensive  that  at  the  last 
moment  Cavendish  would  refuse  to  come  for- 
ward, although  they  knew  that  he  was  under 
strict  s  rveillance  at  a  public-house  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  court.  During  the  few  momenta 
therefore  that  elapsed  before  he  made  his  appear- 
ance, the  anxiety  ezpressed  in  the  countenances 
of  th(>se  who  were  enea^ed  in  the  prosecution 
was  apparent  to  all.  He  did  however  eventually 
appear,  and  having  entered  the  box,  became 
perhaps  the  must  accommodating  witness  that 
ever  stood  before  a  jury.  He  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  swear  to  anything  in  the  world — he 
had  come  quite  prepared  to  swear  to  anything, 
and  thprsfore  having  at  the  susrgestion  ef  counsel 
assailed  the  character  of  every  man  connected 
with  the  transaction,  but  mere  especially  that 
of  Bull,  he  swore  solemnly  |that  it  was  George 
who  had  sent  for  and  bargained  with  him  to  In- 
come the  endorser  of  the  bills ;  that  the  transac- 
tion took  place  in  the  presence  of  Tynte ;  that 
the  reason  assigned  by  George  for  wishing  to 
have  his  endorsement  was,  that  it  might  not  be 
supposed  that  he  and  Tynte  were  connected; 
and  that  the  terms  being  agreed  upon,  he  re- 
ceived the  sum  of  fifty  pounds  from  George,  on 
the  ezpress  understanding  that,  should  any  in- 
qiriry  be  made,  he  should  state  that  he  won  the 
amount  of  the  bills  at  play,  and  took  them  to 
George  for  discount  m  the  usual  manner. 

Having;  gone  through  all  this  in  the  most  pol- 
ished style,  and  with  his  customary  tautological 
embellishments,  George  coolly  proceeded  to  his 
cross-examination. 

*  Well,  Mr.  Cavendish,'  said  he,  and  that  gen- 
tleman shuddered  at  the  sound  of  his  voice; 
*  you  are  of  course  aware  that  you  have  sworn 
to  all  this  ?' 

*  I  have  the  honor  to  be  aware  that  I  have 
done  so.' 

<  And  you  have  also  the  honor  to  be  aware  of 
its  being,  from  first  to  last,  utterly  false.  But 
do  me  the  favor  to  ezplain  to  me  how  you  be- 
came involved  in  this  transaction.' 

Cavendish  turned  an  inquiring  eye  to  the  box 
in  which  Joseph  was  sitting,  and  having  been 
answered  by  a  frown,  replied,  *  Oh,  yes — cer- 
tainlv — why — yes,  of  coarse  you  sent  for  me.* 

<  Whom  did!  send?' 
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<  Whv^et  me  im— oh !— .why,  that  fellow 
Tjnte/ 

« That  you  solemnly  swears' 
«£b?— Oh,  yea!' 

*  And  you  came  to  my  office  in  conaeqaence  ' 

*  Oh,  yea— I  came  toyoar  office.' 
•WithTynte?' 

*  Why,  of  course.  Now,  you'll  do  yourself  mo 
good.  Take  my  idFice  as  a  friendly  friend, 
bow,  and  ask  no  more  questions.' 

*  1  have  not,  Mr.  C«Tendish,  done  with  yoH 
yet.  Too  came  to  my  ofiice,  and  I  gave  you 
the  aum  of  fifty  pounds  fur  your  endorsement^' 

*  Teu  know  (hat  you  did.' 
« Yon  «i()«ar  that  1  did !" 

« Ob,  yes!' 

*  In  the  presence  of  Tynte  V 

Cavendish  looked  instiocttvely  round  to  see 
if  Tynte  was  in  court,  and  having  satiafied  him- 
self that  he  was  not,  returned  his  usual  answer, 
— *Ob,  yes!' 

*  Did  you  not  call  upon  me  with  those  bills  in 
your  possession  ?' 

<  Most  decidedly  and  undoubtedly  not.' 

*  You  did  not  ask  me  to  discount  them  for 
you?' 

<  Discount  them  for  mtt  How  o&me  you  to 
think  of  such  a  thing  ?' 

*  You  will  swear  that  you  did  net  ?' 
•Oh,  yes!' 

*  Nor  did  you,  1  suppose,  leave  two  other  bills 
with  me  for  discount?' 

'Two  other  bills!  Why,  I  never  heard  of 
snch  a  thinic.    It's  all  entirely  new  to  me  !' 

'  What  was  your  object  then  in  calling  a  few 
days  afterwards,  and  stating  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Bull  that  von  received  those  bills  in  the 
regular  way  o^ business^' 

'  Boll  ?  What's  Bull  ?  Who'd  take  his  word 
for  two-pence?  Ton  know  he'd  swear  to  any 
thing ;  you  know  it  as  well  as  I  do !' 

*  All  this  is  quite  irrelevant,  Mr.  Cavendish ; 
your  object,  and  that  of  those  who  employed 
you,  is,  I  perceive,  to  tarnish  the  character  of 
Mr.  Boll,  in  order  that  the  evidence  he  is  about 
to  give  may  be  doubted.  That  most  be  perfect, 
ly  evident  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury;  and 
therefore  in  your  anxiety  to  accomplish  that  ob- 
ject you  will  signally  fail.  M/  question  to  you, 
sir,  was  this :  what  was  your  object  in  calling  a 
few  days  atter  1  had  discounted  the  first  two 
bills,  and  stating  that  they  and  the  two  you  had 
left  with  me  for  discount  had  been  received  by 
you  in  the  regular  mav  of  business?' 

Cavendish,  whose  faculties  were  greatly  con- 
fused, although  nothing  conld  shake  him  from 
the  grand  points  to  which  he  had  been  instruct- 
ed to  stick,  looked  at  Joseph  and  then  at  Sir 
Richard,  and  then  at  the  counsel,  and  then  suf- 
fered his  eyes  to  wander  independently  about 
the  court,  until  George  exclaimed,  'Look  at 
me,  sir !'  and  the  chairman,  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  appearance  of  impartiality,  desired  him  to 
•  attend  to  the  prisoner ;'  when  he  turned,  and 
said,  «Whal  was  it  ■'—what  did  you  say?' 

George  repeated  the  question,  and  Cavendish 
declared  thai  it  was  the  first  he  had  ever  heard 
of  it. 


*  D )  you  mean  to  swear,  sir,'  eaid  Ge«rg», 
'that  you  did  ito^call  and  make  that  statement?* 

*lt's  all  foreign  to  me !— Greek  and   Italian  : 
I  know  no  more  about  it  than  an  infant  baby.' 
'That yon  swear?' 
«dh,  yes!' 

*  Then,' said  George,  who  was  utterly  disgust- 
ed with  the  wretch,  and  felt  sjre  that  tlie  testi- 
mony of  Bull  would  be  abundantly  sofficient  to 
convince  the  jury  thaf  the  evidence  of  him 
who  stood  before  them  ought  not  to  be  received, 
'  I  have  no  other  questions  to  a»k  yoa.'  And. 
Cavendish  went  down  with  the  utmost  alacrity, 
delighted  at  having  been  so  easily  lat  ofi*. 

This  being  the  last  witness  lor  the  profecutiOB 
— and  the  general  impresson  in  the  court  was 
that  he  was  not  the  witness  of  truth — the  chair- 
man, it  being  then  half-past-five,  proposed  that 
the  court  should  adjourn  for  an  hour,  in  order 
to  ebtain  some  refreshment,  and  George  waa 
accordingly  removed  from  the  bar  to  the  prisoo, 
in  which  he  partook  of  a  moderate  and  hasty 
meal,  and  made  the  most  of  the  little  time  he 
had  in  preparing  his  defence,  which  ne  knew 
he  sfannld  be  called  upon  to  deliver,  the  very 
moment  the  court  re-assembled. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  chairraaa, 
ia  his  haste  to  adjourn  the  court  for  dinner,  neg- 
lected to  swear  an  officer  to  take  charge  of  ike 
jury,  and  to  prevent  them  from  holding  comma- 
nication  with  any  save  themselves;  and  that  the 
consequence  ofthis  neivlect  was,  that  on  their 
way  from  the  court  to  the  tavern  at  which  tbey 
dined.  Sir  Richard,  Joseph,  and  Bounsom,  mix- 
ed with  them,  and  after  having  had  some  con- 
versation together,  they  seemed  to  unpersland 
each  other  extremely  well.  This  good  nnder- 
standing  they  endeavored  to  effect  unobserved, 
but  it  was  noticed  by  several  persons,  although 
the  fact  was  not  communicated  to  George  till 
after  the  trial. 

At  seven  o'clock  precisely  he  was  again  plac- 
ed at  the  bar,  and  when  the  jury  had  been  re- 
sworn, the  chairman,  addressing  George,  an- 
nounced that  the  time  had  arrived  for  him  to 
make  his  defence.  A  smile  of  triumph  at  this 
moment  was  observed  to  play  upon  the  lips  of 
the  chairman,  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  feel- 
ings within  him.  However,  silence  having 
been  proclaimed,  George  bowed  to  the  chair- 
man, and  turning  to  the  jury,  addressed  them 
impressively  thus : 

*  Gentlemen  of  the  jury:  I  am  now  called 
upon  to  address  you  in  defence  of  my  liberty 
and  character  as  a  man;  but  before  i  advert  to 
those  points  which  torm  the  grounds  upon  which 
they  have  both  been  assailed,  1  would  sub- 
mit that  the  prejudice  created  against  me  not 
only  by  the  numerous  placards  that  have  been 
issued,  but  by  the  scandalous  aspersions  of  the 
public  pros.",  in  which  my  name  has  been  con- 
stantly associated  with  swindlers  and  felons,  the 
high  lesal  talent  by  which  I  am  opposed,  and 
the  anomaly  of  the  law  which,  while  it  enables 
a  prosecutor  to  have  counsel  to  address  yoa, 
denies  that  privilege  to  a  prisoner,  are  difficul- 
ties which  to  a  man  like  myself  having  neither 
pretensions  to  elcquence  nor  experience  in  giv- 
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lo^  paMio  etpressioa  to  my  thoughts,  are  of  no 
or*inary  character;  but,  gentlemen,  they  are 
difficiiltiet  which,  while  !  crave  your  indulgence 
for  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  (  may  address 
joo,  I  trust  that  1  shall  have  sufficient  stiength 
to  surmount, — slreojfih  derived  alike  from  the 
consciousness  ot  innocence  and  faith  iu  the 
power  of  justice  and  truth.  -I  do  not,  however, 
appear  before  you  as  a  suppliant:  1  ask  you  for 
ju9titte  alone.  My  object  is  not  to  obtain  anac 
'  quittal  by  virtue  of  fl/it'ery  on  the  one  hand, 
and  entreaty  on  the  o^her,  but  to  convince  you 
of  my  innocence  of  this  crime:  for  an  a.^quittal, 
should  I  fail  in  this  object,  would  be  as  much 
perjury  on  your  part  as  would  a  condemnation 
if  I  should  succerd.  You  have,  gentlemrn, 
heard  of  my  connexion  with  the  actual  prosecu- 
tor in  this  ease  :  you  have  heard  that  I  am  mar- 
ried to  bis  only  daughter:  it  is  for  me  to  in^>rm 
you  that  he  has  never  been  reoonciled  to  us 
since  the  day  of  tha*  marriage.  Heaven  knows 
that  we  have  done  all  in  our  power  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  :  Heaven  also  knows  that  1  be- 
came involed  in  this  transaction  ;  that  I  dis- 
counted these  two  bills  of  exchange  solply  in 
order  that  a  reconeiliation  might  be  thereby 
promoted.  Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  a  perron 
at  present  in  court  named  Joseph  Uroudbridtre. 
He  is  one  of  the  claimants  to  a  certain  property  : 
his  cousin,  whom  it  is  my  intention  to  call  be- 
fore you,  is  the  other.  This  man,  as  I  have  the 
most  direct  evidence  to  prove,  employed  Tynle 
to  obliterate  the  entry  ot  a  certain  marriage, 
whieh  alone  was  re<)uired  to  establish  bis 
cousin's  claim.  He  knew  that  this  had  been 
discovered  by  me;  that  I  alone  had  the  m«aiis 
of  restoring  that  entry,  and  that  1  supplied  the 
funds  necessary  to  prosecute  the  suit  now  pen  !- 
ing.  This,  gentlemen,  may  at  first  sight  appear 
to  be  irrelevant ;  but  I  have  letters  to  show  thdt, 
dreading  Tynte  on  the  one  hand,  and  knowing 
on  the  other  that  I  had  at  my  command  the 
means  of  establiohins:  his  cnusin*8  claim  beyond 
doubt,  ht^  suggested  this  scheme  oi  obtaining 
these  bills  from  Sir  Richard,  in  order  that  he 
might  involve  Tynte  and  myself  in  des'ruction, 
and  thereby  get  rid  of  us  both  As  this,  how- 
ever, gentlemen,  will  presently  be  more  ap- 
parent, I  will  at  once  proceed  to  the  root  of  this 
charge.  Cor  the  purpose  of  showing — a'thon^fh  I 
wish  to  avail  myalf  ot  the  ficl— that  the  indict- 
ment itself  cannot  siand.  G«*ntlemen,  1  am  in- 
dicted for  ffrlony  for  having  received  these 
bills,  knowing  them  to  have  heen  stolen  ;  and 
in  order  to  support  this  indictment,  there  are 
three  distinct  points  to  be  established ;  the 
first  being  the  crime  of  stealing;  the  second, 
the  identity  of  the  thief;  and  the  third,  my 
guilty  knowledge.  Now  I  hold,  in  the  first 
place,  stealing  to  be  taken  from,  another  by  force 
orarsinst  his  consent  that  tvhich  is  his;  and  it 
is.  1  believe,  admitted  in  all  cases  of  stealing, 
that  there  most  be  a  tresspass.  Now  what  are 
the  facts  of  this  case  as  proved  by  Sir  Richard 
himself.'  Why  these.  Having  neg^^ciated  for 
the  loan  of  a  sum  of  mon^y  by  letter,  the  parties 
meet  with  a  view  of  carrying  the  condition*  of 
thmt  negociatioB  into  effect.  And  where  ?  Not 
2» 


at  the  house  ot  Sir  Richard.  No— and  there- 
fore he  cannot  plead  surprise — they  meet  by  ap- 
pointment at  a  place  fire  miles  from  his  resi- 
dence; so  that  in  order  to  be  robbed  he  rode 
five  miles  to  meet  the  thief,  and  that,  moreover, 
ler  the  exp  ess  purpose  of  having  that  effected 
which  he  now  calls  a  felony.  Well,  having 
met,  the  alleged  thief  produces  his  own  stamps, 
and  Sir  Richard  having  previously  entereo  into 
^icontract,  positive  and  defined,  accepts  the 
bills, the  condition  being  that  he  shall  receive  a 
sum  of  money  on  a  certain  day,  so  that  in  reali- 
ty he  gives  to  ths  thief.  He  then  hands  back, 
or  alloMs  the  thief  to  take  back, the  stamps  thus 
acceptod,  expressly  tor  the  purpose  of  enabling 
that  thief  to  raise  n.oney  on  them.  To  talk  of 
stealing  after  this  is  absurd.  What  did  the  al- 
leged thief  steal .''  The  stamps  were  his  owa 
property  while  not  even  the  ir'k  was  the  prop- 
erty of  Sir  Richard,  tor  that  belonged  to  the  peo- 
ple at  wliose  house  they  met.  It  m^y  indeed  be 
alleged  that  at  the  time  thcEc  bills  were  given 
there  wa-^  no  intention  oh  the  part  of  him  who 
received  them  to  fremit  to  Sir  Richard  any  part 
of  the  proceeds  but  this  does  not  prove  the  act 
of  reviving  them  to  have  been  a  felony.  You 
have  from  Sir  Richard's  own  lips  the  clearest 
possible  evidence  of  a  conLract  and  therefore 
the  charge  ot  felony  is  without  the  slightest 
foundation.  Sir  Richard  agreed  to  give  and  did 
give  the  use  of  his  name  om  condition  that  the 
person  to  whom  he  gave  it  should  at  a  future 
time  pay  to  him  a  certain  sum  of  money.  The 
fact,  therefore,  of  that  condition  net  being  ful- 
filled proves  a  breach  o'  contract,  but  ceiiainly 
not  an  act  of  felony.  1  now  come  to  the  second 
point,  namely,  the  i<lentity  of  the  thiel.  What 
evidence  has  been  adduced  to  prove  that  Tynte 
is  the  per>on  who  represented  himself  as  Mor- 
daunt^  Sir  Richard,  indeed,  has  sworn  he  is 
the  man  >  but  bow  can  he  possibly  know  that 
the  person  with  whom  he  is  cortesponded  and 
whom  he  knew  only  as  Mordaunt  is  Tynte, 
when  according  to  his  own  declaration  he  has 
never  seen  him  since.'  He  cannot  know,  al- 
though he  has  sworn  that  he  does ;  and  1  sub- 
mit that  this  is  a  point  which  ought  to  b-^  estab- 
lished, and  for  th  s  reason  :  I  am  indicted  to  day 
for  receiving  bill*,  knowing  them  to  have  been 
stolen  by  Tyii'e  .  to-morrow  he  may  lurn  ronnd 
and  yay,  having  made  a  miststke,  I  muft  inr'ict 
you  again  for  receivinjc  the  b»llj»,  knowing  them 
to  have  been  stolen  by  Mordaunt. — The  third 
point,  gentlemfU,  is  my  guilty  knowledge. 
How  has  this  been  proved?'  What  particle  of 
proof  has  Wen  adduced?  That  perjured  rwaa 
Cavei'dith  has  s«orn  that  I  received  the  bills 
frADi  T\nte — but  even  assuming  this  to  be  the 
'fact,  which  it  i«  not,  how  can  he  pos«iblv  ♦<*U 
that  I  knew  them  to  have  been  stolen  ?  Did  he 
kn-  w  that  they  had  been  stolen  ?  If  he  d-d.  it 
places  him  in  a  most  unenviable  lieht :  Hat, 
gentlemen,  the  only  fact  from  which  my  »  ui  ty 
knowledge  can  be  inferred,  is  that  of  the  bills 
having  been  in  my  possession ;  and  if  this  be 
deem^'d  a  proof  of  guilty  knowledge,  why  then 
Mr.  Bull,  o  even  the  bankers  to  whom  he  sent 
them,  may  with  equal  justice  be  indicted  for 
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foUmj.  TbiiPf  ^enUeBen,  T  haye  •hown  that 
tbe  fCampt  were  t]i«  properhr  ot  the  p^rton  who 
repreMDtad  bimself  as  MorcUant;  that  the  fact 
of  Sir  R<ebard*«  writing  upon  them  did  not 
make  them  hia  ftampt ;  that  alter  the j  had  been 
thus  written  apon,  MorJaant  brought  them  away 
with  the  eoment  and  approbation  of  Sir  Rich- 
ard ;  that  a  contract  poaitive  and  de6ned  was 
entered  into  between  them,  and  that  deliyery  of 
theae  aeeeptaneca  by  Sir  Richard  to  Mcrdaant, 
waa  hia  part  of  that  contract;  that  if  Mordannil 
were  now  atandini;  by  my  aide  th»  only  char|(e 
that  eould  be  aobatantiated  aflriinit  him  would 
be  a  breaeh  of  hia  portion  of  Qiat  contract ;  that 
when  the  bilia  were  taaen  away,  being  accept- 
ed in  hiank,  they  were  of  no  definite  value  ; 
that  Mordnnot  haa  not  been  Identified  in  the 
peraoo  of  T^nte  ;  that  f  here  is  no  proof  that 
when  I  received  the  billa  I  had  any  guilty 
knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  they  had  been 
obtained,  anl  that,  therefore,  the  preaent  ia  no 
caae  of  felony.  Upon  theie  grounda,  gentle- 
men,  alone  I  am  intitled  to  an  acquittal ;  but  I 
have  no  deaire  to  avail  myaelf  of  them  :  my  ob- 
ject ia  to  convinee  you,  and  thua  to  convince 
the  world,  that  my  ahare  of  tbia  tranaaction  baa 
baen  perteetly  honorable  and  itraightforward ; 
and  In  order  that  yon  may  be  convinced,  I  now 
proceed  to  explain  to  you  the  way  in  which  the 
Dilla  came  into  my  pesieaaion,  the  chief  leaturea 
of  which  explanation  are  about  to  be  proved  on 
oath.  On  Friday,  the  l5th  of  May,  Cavendtah 
aalled  at  my  office,  and  producing  two  billf,  en- 
quired if  I  knew  the  parties,  and  whether  I 
would  eaah  them.  Perceiving;  that  they  were 
aec*'pted  bv  Sir  Richard,  and  fancying  that  if 
they  were  held  by  me  it  might  lead  to  a  recon- 
ciliation, which  aa  a  meana  of  increaaing  the 
happineafl  of  my  life,  I  was  exceedingly  anxious 
to  effect,  I  contented  to  caah  them  ;  and  when 
Cavendiah  ealled  at  one  e^clock  the  same  day, 
I  gave  him  a  cheque  for  the  amount,  doducting 
five  per  cent,  which  I  now  beg  to  aubmit  to  your 
notice  lu  order  to  ahow  how  much  more  1  gave 
him  than  two  hundred  and  fifly  poundp,  which 
he  ha^  aworn  ia  the  amount  he  received.  On 
the  following  day  he  called  with  two  other  billa, 
dated  the  same  day,  and  for  the  same  amount 
aa  those,  and  I  had  discounted,  which  1  natur- 
ally (bought  atringe  ;  but  be*ne  anxious  to  poa- 
•eaa  them  all,  I  dr8ir«*d  him — that  b«*ing  Satur- 
day— fe  call  on  the  M«inday,  anH  wrote  to  Sir 
R-chard  by  that  night*a  post,  to  inform  him  that 
1  had  discounted  two  of  th**  billa,  and  that  two 
othera  had  been  offered  which  I  should  be 
equilly  happy  to  diarount  in  the  event  of  hia 
affuri-^gine  of  the  tranaaction  be<ng  correct, 
which  letter  Sir  Richard  haa  thia  day  admitted 
that  he  received.  No  anawer  wa^  returned;  hut 
•a  I  expect-  d  one  d««llv.  I,  In  ord*T  to  have  the 
Boney  ready,  rot  Mr.  B  ill  to  pay  Into  hia  bank- 
•ru't  the  two  first  bills  with  thi  understanding 
that  I  was  to  have  a  rh  q  le  for  the  amonnt 
Wh^ii  r< qiiired  He  did  so;  but  en  the  Wed- 
nesdny  hw  re«#»ived  a  connmuQication  to  thtj  ef- 
fect that  Sir  R  chard  had  been  defrauded  of 
those  bi«l«.  I  no  sooner  heard  of  this,  than  I 
aeoompanied   Mr.  Bull   to  the   banker's;  and 


haTiBg  explained  to  the  entire  ntisfaeUon  of  the 
principal  how  they  came  into  my  poaaeeaioai 
Mr.  Boll  and  1  returned  to  ny  office,  where 
Caveadwh  was  waiting  for  an  answer  reapeetiag 
the  other  two  bills.  1  then  enquired  hew  they 
came  «nto  hia  handa,  and  be  answered — in  the 
regular  way  of  busineas.  I  aaked  him  nhen 
he  received  Lhem  from,  and  he  re|ilied  tha(  ht 
w  ta  not  at  liberty  to  say.  I  then  told  him  that 
I  had  received  information  of  their  having 
heen  fraudulently  obtained,  and  that  I  there&ie 
expe^ed  to  have  the  amount  of  the  cheque  I 
had  gtTen  him  returned;  to  which  he  replied, 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  i  —that  be  woold  go 
and  oee  about  it,  and  then  let  me  know ;  hut  I 
saw  nothidgmo»e  of  hmuotil  he  was  brought  to 
the  New  Pneon  en  the  indictment  forconapira- 
acy.  All  thia  took  place  in  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Boll ;  and  you  will  hence  understand  why  he 
displayed  so  much  anxiety  to  assail  the  cbarao- 
ter  of  that  gentleman.  Knowing  hira  te  be  the 
only  witness  I  have  that  can  prove  that  I  had 
no  guilty  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  the 
bills  had  been  obuined,  bis  object  m  attackinc 
hia  reputation  waa  to  diminish  the  weight  of  his 
evidence.  And  now  let  me  revert  to  the  origi- 
nator of  this  base  conapiracy,  Joaeph  Broad- 
bridge.  Gentlemen,  no  aooner  did  that  man 
hear  from  Tvnte  that  I  had  diacoanted  two  of 
theae  billa,  than  he  obtained  an  interview  with 
Richard,  whom  he  had  never  seen  before  and, 
with  a  view  to  my  deatruct  on,  prevailed  upon 
him  te  come  up  to  town,  and  commence  proceed- 
ings against  me  forthwith.  We  had  just  given 
not;c«  of  moticn  before  the  Lord  Chancellor,iotry 
the  question  of  the  entry  of  the  marriage,  and  on 
the  application  of  Broadbridre,  that  motion  wu 
postponed  for  ten  days ;  he  therefore  saw  that 
no  time  waa  to  be  lost ;  and  having  ascertained 
that  no  reconciliation  had  taken  place  between 
Sir  Richard  and  myself,  he  conceived  it  to  be  a 
fine  opportunity  for  getting  me  out  ot  the  way, 
and  with  that  view  made  him  hia  dupe.  He  had 
explained  to  Tynte  that  my  ruin  was  his  object, 
and  promising  to  protect  him,  actuallv  gave  him 
an  asylum  in  hia  own  house  ;  but  as  Tynte  soon 
discovered  that  his  object  was  to  secure  bim 
when  the  time  arrived  for  sacrificing  him  u 
well  ss  me,he  leA  the  house,  and  has  never 
since  been  aeen.  You  will  therefore,  gentle- 
mon,  perceive  the  whole  of  the  bearings  cf  the 
caae.  If  you  ask  yourselves  why  the  wan 
Brosdhridge  ahould  hsve  movd  at  all  in  this 
prosecution,  you  will  find  a  ready  angwer  He 
knew  the  revengeful  disposition  of  S  r  Richard 
— he  knew  him  to  be  eapecially  vindiciive  to- 
wards  me  ;  he  >  new  that  by  working  upon  bis 
feelings  he  should  prompt  him  to  do  all  of  vibich 
.he  was  cspaMe  with  the  view  of  promoting  his 
own  base  object,  and  he  has  not  been  deceived. 
Ton  may,  gentlemen,  think  that  I  sprak  with 
unwarrantable  harahneas;  but  when  a  man  has 
been  persecuted  as  they  have  me;  when  hate 
publicly  denounced  as  the  leader  of  a  gang  of 
swindlers,  then  accused  t»f  forgery,  then  thrown 
into  prison,  then  indicted  for  conspiracy,  sod 
then  tried  for  felony  aa  I  have  bee  i,  snd  being, 
aa  1  am,  innocent  of  all,  it  ia  enough  not  only  to 
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mtke  him  employ  bitter  words,  bnt  to  caaee  him 
even  to  close  his  heart  against  every  kind  and 
charitable  feeing.  Thifre  is  nothing:,  gentle- 
men, that  could  be  done  having  a  t.ndency  to 
aecompli«h  my  rain  that  has  hf  en  \eii  nndon*-  by 
them.  They  have  strenuously  labored  to  inflict 
upon  me  the  most  irrievous  injuries  that  man 
has  the  power  to  inflict  upon  man.  Happily, 
however,  their  labor  will  soon  prove  to  have 
been  in  vain,  for  I  now  leave  the  facts  of  this 
case  for  your  reconsideration,  in  the  full  con- 
viction that  justice  will  prouiptyu  to  enable 
me  at  once  to  restore  happiness  to  my  home.' 

During  the  imp*  e  f  sive  delivery  of  this  address, 
both  Joseph  and  Sir  Richard  were  exceedingly 
restless,  they  had  evidently  no  expectation  of 
such  an  address  beinj;  delivered  ;  they  seemed 
to  feel  that  it  had  withered  every  hope  they  had 
cherished — that  it  had  grasped  so  powerfully 
every  point,  that  the  indictment  roust  of  ne- 
cessity fall.  On  meeting,  however,  the  furtive 
glance  of  the  chairmdo,  whose  complacent 
smile  appeared  to  them  to  be  utterly  inexplica- 
ble under  the  circumstances,  they  in  some  de- 
gree/allied;  and  when  Bull  was  called,  they 
reinspired  hope,  and  became  again  tranquil,  for 
while  they  knew  him  to  be  an  extremely  nerv- 
sas  man,  they  had  bren  led  to  believe  their 
counsel  would  literally  frighten  Him  oo<  of  court. 
In  this  they  were,  however,  deceived.  Feel- 
ing that  the  safety  of  George,  ^hom  he  knew 
to  be  perfectly  innocent,  depended  upon  his  evi- 
dence, and  knowing  it  to  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  him  to  stand  forth  boldly  in  defence  of 
his  own  character,  which  had  been  throughout 
the  trial  so  violently  assailed,  he,  contrary  to  all 
expectation,  and  to  the  utter  surprise  of  those 
who  had  known  him  for  years,  and  who  had  felt 
quite  sure  that  he  would  be  in  a  dreadful  statA 
of  excitement,  appeared  calm  and  firm. 

On  mounting  the  witness-box,  however,  he 
turned  to  George,  and  instantly  burst  into  tears. 
He  could  not  for  the  moment  repress  them.  He 
entertained  towards  him  the  leelings  of  a  lather  ; 
he  viewed  him  in  fact  as  a  son. 

To  say  that  George  was  not  touched  at  this  mo- 
ment were   to    say  that  he  possessed    not  the 
heattof  a  man.  He  did  feel  it  deeply.  He  could 
firmly  bear  up  sg^innt    oppression,   whatever 
shsp«  it  might  asi^ume,  but  be  could  not  be  firm 
before  sympathy's  tear. 
'  No  radiant  pearl  which  crested  fortune  wears— 
N'Y  eem  that  twioklm;  bangs  from  hftant^^'s  ears ; 
N'^t  ihnbri/;ht  stars  which  oighi's  blue  arch  adorn, 
Nor  rising  suns  that  gild  ihe  vf  m**!  morn, 
Shine  with  such  lustre  as  the  tear  that  breaks 
For  other'a  woe  down  virtue's  manly  cheeks.' 
Impressed,  however,  with  a  deep  sense  of  the 
great  duty  to  perform,  Bull  soon  became  tran- 
quit  ag'iin,  and  with  firmness  during  his  exami- 
nation detailed  the   roannor   in  which   he   and 
George  became  acquainted,  the  nature  of  the 
connexion  exibting  between  them,  and  the  vari- 
ous transactions  in  which  they  had  been  engag- 
ed ;  omittng  no  opportunity  of  placi-^g  George's 
character  and  conduct  in  the    most  favorable 
light,  affirming  his  conviction   that  George  was 
utterly  incapable  of  a  dishonest  or  diahenorable 


act,  and  declaring  that  so  firm  and  eo  unbound- 
ed W4S  the  confidence  he  bad  in  his  integrity 
that  he  would,  without  the  slightest  apprehen- 
sion, intrust  to  him  all  that  he  possessed.  He 
entered  minutely  into  the  circurosiaoces  con- 
nected With  George's  possession  of  the  bills, 
explained  the  readiness  with  which  he  accom- 
panied him  to  the  banker's,  described  all  that 
occurred  during  their  interview  with  Cavendish, 
(he  weight  of  whose  evidence  he  utterly  destroy- 
ed, and  boldly  denounced  both  the  wily  Joseph 
and  Sir  Richard  his  miserable  dupes. 

Of  course  he  underwent  a  searching  cross- 
e^camination  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution, 
but  the  old  man  firmly f>assed  through  the  or- 
deal unscathed  ;  not  a  particle  of  his  evidence 
could  be  shaken,  and  as  he  smiled  at  George  to 
cheer  him  on  leaving  the  box,  applauding  mur- 
murs filled  the  court. 

The  next  witness  called  was  Fred.  He  of 
course  could  give  no  direct  evidence  on  the  sub- 
ject ot  the  bills,  but  he  substantiated  all  those 
collateral  points  which  Georffe  had  been  so  anx- 
ious to  establish.  He  Was,  however,  extremely 
pale  and  tremulous,  and  when  speaking  of  the 
kindness,  the  noble  generosity  of  Georee,  the 
tears  trickled  fast  down  his  cheeks:  in  fact,  his 
feelings  so  completely  overcame  him,  that  he 
was  eventually  carried  senseless  out  of  the 
court. 

Several  other  witnesses  was  then  called  by 
George,  among  whom  was  the  curate,  whom 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  extremely  pux- 
zled;  bu'«.  the  effect  of  his  evidence,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  rest,  was  to  show  ihat  George  was  a 
f  traightforwsrd,nonorable  man,  who  would  scorn 
to  commit  the  crime  for  which  he  then  stood  in- 
dicted 

The  witnesf^es  for  the  defence  having  given 
their  evidence,  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
rose  to  reply.  He  stated  that  he  had  listened  to 
the  address  delivered  by  the  prisoner  with  min- 
gled teelings  of  pity  and  disgust;  that  he  had 
before  no  idea  that  any  creature  having  the 
semblsnce  of  a  man,  could  be  found  with  suffi- 
cient audacity  to  address  s  jury  of  his  coun  ry- 
men — composed  of  twelve  highly  intellectual 
men  in  a  style  so  presumptuous,  iMogieal,  and 
absurd ;  that  all  his  reasoning  was  false,  all  h'w 
premi««!«  bsseless ;  that  he  evidently  imagikied 
the  jury  to  be  absolute  idiots  and  fools — than 
which  nothing  could  be  a  more  unpardonsble 
Insult ;  that  he  sought  to  screen  Tynte,  who« 
according  to  his  own  admission,  wss  steeped  t» 
the  lips  in  infsmv  and  crime;  and  that  the 
grestest  proof  that  could  by  possibility  be  af>« 
forded  of  the  prisoner's  villainy  and  blacknesa 
of  heart,  was  the  faotef  bis  havijig  labored  to 
bla^t  the  reputatoia  of  the  father  of  hisowB' 
wife. 

*Look  at  the  felon,'  said  he,  (look  at  him.. 
Has  he  aucht  about  him  to  lead  you  to  believe  < 
that  he  is  anything  but  that  which  the  respecta- 
ble witnesses  for  the  prosecution  have  deserib* 
ed?  Has  he  the  appearance  ot  an  honorable 
man?  Does  he  not  look  like  what  he  is— the 
leader  of  a  band  of  atrocious  ruflian»-^he  ao- 
knowledged  prince  of  awindlers  ?' 
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George  here  appealed  to  the  chair  man,  but 
that  gentleman  in  answrer  to  that  appeal,  stated 
that  the  liberty  of  the  advocate  he  ever  had,  and 
ever  would  maintain. 

'Oh!  let  the  galled  jade  tuincc/'  continued 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecution;  'and  much  it 
delights  me  to  find  that  he  wreathes  beneath 
the  infliction  of  the  lash  of  truth.  It  convinc- 
es me  that  during  the  period  which  is  about  to 
be  assigned  for  the  expiation  of  his  innumera- 
ble oflences,  he  will  see  the  necessity  for  re- 
pentance, and  become  a  better  man.  Heaven 
grant  that  he  may  yet  be  reformed,  that  he  may^ 
yet  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  atonement  for 
his  crimes!  You  have|  gentlemen,  all  of  you 
heard  of  Poyais:  you  have  henrd  of  the  mis- 
ery, the  wretchedness^  endured  by  the  victims 
of  the  atrocious  Poyais  speculation  :  but,  gen- 
tlemen, you  have  not  heard  that  this  very  man 
— this  prisoner  now  standing  with  an  unblush- 
ing front  at  the  bar,  was  the  actual  original  tor  of 
that  execrable  project;  and  yet,  gentlemen, 
such  is  the  fact.  It  is  lye  who  conceived  tnat 
infamous  scheme— it  in  he  who  had  the  heart' 
to  carry  it  into  execution  :  it  Is  he  who  induc- 
ed with  golden  promises  hundreds  of  peor  men, 
wom^n,  and  children  to  leave  their  native  land, 
to  leave  all  that  was  dear  to  them  on  earth  to 
inhabit  a  desolate  island — a  periltius  swaup, 
where  disease  and  death  yawned  to  receive 
them.  Look,  gentlemen,  I  beseech  you,  at  the 
frightful  accounts  received  from  these  misera- 
ble victims  of  avarice :  heboid  their  appaling 
condition  ;  picture  to  your  mind's  eye  a  scene 
in  which  hundreds  of  our  poor  fellow-creatures 
lie  groaning  on  the  brink  of  starvation,*  without 
the  slightest  prospect  of  relief,  without  hope, 
save  in  Him  whom  they  pray  to  for  death,  and 
then  tarn  to  the  prisoner  at  the  bar— the  cause 
of  all  their  calami  ieg — the  wretch,  who,  for  his 
own  agi^rindisement  plunged  them  into  misery 
—and  say,  if  as  Christians,  as  fathers,  as  hus- 
bands, as  men,  yon  can  feel  yourselvpf*  justiBed 
in  letting  him  loose  upon  society  again  to  pur- 
sue his  atrocious  career.' 

Attain  George  appealed  to  the  chairman,  Again 
be  represented  the  heartle<ts  injustice  of  the 
course  which  (he  oounsel  was  pursuing,  but  the 
chairman  still  refused  to  interfere. 

'G'Btlemen,'  pursued  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution,  *  you  perceive  the  effect  of  an  un- 
Tarnished  statement  of  taot^;  you  perceive  the 
effdct  of  unpolished  truth  upon  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar.  is  it  for  a  moment  to  be  supposed,  I 
ask,  i^entlemen, — is  it  for  a  moment  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  possible  that  if  he  were  really  an 
innocent  man  be  could  be  capabU  of  feelini; 
these  jjist  nb<«rv4tions  so  acutely  ?  No,  gentle- 
men ;  innocence  it  so  shielded  that  truth  can- 
not wound  it :  innocence  and  truth  are  akin. 
But  his  ohjeot  has  b^eii  the  suppression  of  truth, 
botin  this  case  that  object  sbnll  not  be  attained 
I  hav<*,  ^entlemea,thus  proved  .satisfactorily, that 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  guiliy  of  the  crime  with 
whi***^  he  is  oharired.  I  have  proved  that,  on 
becomini;  acquainted  with  the  heavy  misfor- 
tun^4  of  his  own  wifa^s  father — who  in  the 
country  in  which  he  resides  is  held  by  all  to  be 


the  pattern* of  amiability  and  benevolence—he 
basely,  heartlessly,  infi<mous]y  sought  to  com- 
plete his  ruin  by  robb:ng  him,  or  rather  by  caus- 
ing him  to  be  robbed  of  the  very  means  by 
which  he  hoped  that  that  ruin  migtit  be  avert- 
ed. If,  therefore,  you  believe  that  euch  a  man 
is  fit  ti  remain  in  this  country  ;  if  you  bebeve 
that  he  ought  to  continue  thus  to  plunder  tho 
unfortunate — to  prey  upon  innocence  and  worth, 
and  to  involve  the  inexperienced  in  destruction, 
you  will  acquit  h»m  ;  but  if  yoa  feel — and  from 
the  intelligence  you  have  diaplrfyed,  and  the 
high  respectability  of  the  stations  which  you  oc- 
cupy, I  am  convinced  that  you  do  feel,  that  such 
a  man  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  pursue  his 
iniquitous  career,  you  will  return  the  only  ver- 
dict which  justice  can  prompt  you  to  return— 
namely  a  verdict  of  *  Guilty." 

Thejury  h^re  looked  at  each  other  and  evi- 
dently feit   quite   confused;  but   the   chairman 
immediately  began  to  sum  up,  and  they  then,  of 
course  gave  their  attention  to  him.     In  the  first 
place  he  adverted  to  the  affidavit  which  George 
had   made  to  the  effect  that  he   could  scarcely 
hope  to  have  in  that  court  a  fair  trial,  and  A>oa 
induced  the  jury  to  bcli«ve,  that    althongh  the 
charge  appeared  (o  be  aimed  at   him,  it  was  in 
reality  aimed  at  them.     He  then  alluded  to  the 
alleged  incompeleney  of  that  court  to  decide  the 
various  points  of  commercial  law   which    had 
been  rained,  and  distinctly  pot  it  to  them,  wheth- 
er they  felt  themselves   incompetent  to  under-    \ 
stand  and  to  decide  any  one  of  those  points.  »if, 
g:ent!empn,'8aid  be,  'you  do  feel  that  incompe 
tency — if  you  are   conscious  of  the   exislencs 
amonj;  yourselves  of  that  ignorance  which  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar  indirectly   ascribes  to  you 
speak.     But    really,    gentlemen,    this,  in  my 
judgment,  is  a  case   which  might  be  satisfacto 
rily  decided   by  men  far  less  intelligsnt  than 
yourselves.     I  cannot  see  any  serious  difficulty 
to  surmount.    The  case  appears  to  m«  to  be  a 
commonplace  one.  while  every  point  seems  to 
be  perfectly  plain.     Indeed  1  see  no  points  upon 
which  a    doubt  can  be  entertained,  and  I  am 
therefore  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  real  object  of 
the  prisoner  in  endpavoring  to  induce  the  belief 
that  we  are  incapable  of  understanding,  and  In 
competent  to  decide   them.     But  the  prisoner 
seems  to  have   various   crochets   in  his  head 
which — and  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me, 
gentlemen, — it  would  have  been  better  bad  he 
repudiated  before  he  entered  this  court:  be  ap 
pears  to  pride  himself  upon  them — lo  depend  al- 
most solely  upon   heir  virtue — but  on  reflection, 
I  am  sure  he  will  see  that  they  are  not  worthy 
of  his  attachment  * 

He  then  proceeded  to  recapitulate  ninotely 
those  parts  of  the  evidence  which  tended  to 
place  George  in  an  unfavorable  light.  He  tben 
alluded  to  the  •obstinacy  of  the  prlsenei,'  in 
insistinsron  the  conduct  of  his  defence,  instead 
of  Yielding  to  the  judgment  of  his  counsel,  wbo 
was  so  much  m<»re  capable  of  doing  justice 
to  it;  and  instanced  the  effect  of  this  obst  naef 
by  stating,  that  at  a  particular  part  of  the  triaji 
had  the  case  been  in  the  haiids  of  bis  counsel, 
he  woald  have  insisted  on  the  acquittal  of  tbe 
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priiooer,  it  hftTio^  been  eworn  that  the  filling 
up  of  the  bills  was  in  the  prisoner's  hiDdwrit- 
ing,  which  would  have  made  histi  a  principal ; 
whereas,  in  the  indictment,  he  was  only  stated 
to  be  an  accessory  after  the  iact,~-a  reseiver  of 
the  bills,  knowing  them  to  have  been  stolen. 
In  alluding  to  the  evidence  of  Caveadish,  he 
admitted  that  he  had  disgraced  himself,  but  de- 
clared that  the  chief  points  of  his  evidence  af- 
fecting the  prisoner  had  not  been  shaken;  and 
that  although  upon  some  portion  of  it  a  doubt 
had  been  raised  by  the  witness  Bull,  who  had 
been  so  mixed  up  in  the  various  speculations 
in  which  the  prisoner  had  been  engaged,  he 
would  leave  the  jury  to  decide  what  weight  they 
would  attach  to  the  evidence  of  that  witness. 
He  then  dwelt  upon  the  probable  inducement 
the  prisoner  might  have  to  obtain  revenge  againsf 
Sir  Richard,  in  eons  que  nee  of  his  having  dis 
carded  his  daughter.  '  He  appears,'  said  he, 
*  to  be  an  extremely  benevolent  kind  man  ; 
but  incensed  beyond  measure  at  the  conduct  df 
the  prisoner,  in  having,  as  he  firmly  believed, 
•educed  his  only  child,  his  wounded  honor  war 
ring  against  his  natural  feelings  as  a  parent, 
evidently  induced  him  to  act  as  no  did.  It  has 
been  stated  t!<iat  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  pris 
oner  have  been  made  to  efie«t  a  reconciliation, 
and  1  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  that  state- 
ment being  correct ;  but  then  the  prisoner  and 
his  witnesses  have  endeavored  to  ihow  that  the 
fact  of  those  attempts  having  been  unsuccess- 
ful, proves  Sir  Richard  to  be  a  tyrannous  and 
and  most  vindictive  man  ;  and  thereby,  to.  in 
daoe  you  gentlemen,  to  believe  that  the  only 
motive  which  prompted  him  to  promote  this 
fvosecation  was  that  of  revenge.  Now  it  is  not 
£»r  me  to  stand  forth  in  defence  of  his  conduct 
it  is  not  for  me  to  attempt  here  a  vindication  ot 
his  character;  but  which  of  you,  gentlemen, 
would  feel  under  the  circumstances  justified  in 
becoming  reconciled  to  any  mau  with  such  a 
reputation  as  that  which  the  prisoner  has  ac 
qaired  f  Which  of  you  could,  with  any  regard 
to  your  own  character,  associate  with  one  who 
bad  obtained  such  a  degree  and  such  a  species 
ot  notoriety .'  Tou  could  not  doit;  you  dare 
Qot  do  it :  that  desire  m  hich  is  implanted  in  the 
breast  of  every  virtuous  person  would  prompt 
}oo  to  stand  aloof  let  t  such  an  association  should 
render  you  eq'ially  notorious.  Tou  dare  not  do 
it  therefore  in  justice  to  yourselves  as  men — but 
when  to  this  natural  indisposition  to  be  suppos 
ed  by  the  world  to  countenance  a  man  with  such 
a  reputation,  you  add  the  poignant  feelings  of  a 
deeply  injured  father, — ^you  cannot  feel  surprised 
at  hia  being  inexorable.  Tou  will  perceive, 
therefore,  gentlemen,  that  this  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  prisoner  and  his  witnesses  to  prove 
that,  because  Sir  Richard,  possessing  the  feel- 
ings of  a  wounded  father,  and  being  justly  ap- 
prehensive of  being  supposed  by  the  woild  to 
countenance  the  acts  of  one  who  had  acquired  so 
noenviable  a  reputation — refused  to  associate 
with  him,  ha  has  been  actuated  in  thi^  prosecution 
by  ihe  spirit  ef  revenge,  has  most  signally  failed.' 

And    thus   he    proceeded  without  touching 
I  tingle  point  upon  which  he  ought  to  have  dwelt. 

Tlw  j a ry  then  retired;  and  having  been  ab- 


sent half  an  hoar,  returned  and  when  ailence 
had  been  proclaimed,  pronounced  a  verdict  of 
Guilty  ! 

The  very  instant  this  verdict — which  seemed 
to  throw  almost  every  one  in  court  into  a  state 
of  amazement  the  most  intense — had  been  pro- 
nounced, Sir  Richard  started  from  his  seat,  and 
with  a  fiendlike  smile  of  satisfaction,  stared  at 
George  as  if  his  eyes  were  about  to  start  frqm 
their  spheres,  with  the  view  of  conveying  to 
him  an  idea  of  the  happiness  with  which  he  then 
felt  inspired.  This,  however,  passed  almost  un- 
notieed,  for  at  the  time  the  whole  body  of  the 
court  was  in  a  state  of  agitation,  while  mur« 
murs  of  disapprobation  swelled  into  a  groan. 

This  natural  expression  of  indignation  having 
beeneventually  checked,  the  chairman  addressed 
George  as  follows. 

«  Prisoner  at  the  bar — ^you  have  been  convict- 
ed after  a  lengthened  and  impartial  trial  by  an 
intelligent  and  patient  jury  ot  your  own  coun- 
trymen, oi  the  crime  of  felony,  and  1  am  sure 
that  no  person  who  has  heard  the  whole  oi  the 
evidence  can  entertain  a  doubt  of  your  guilt. — 
From  the  evidence  adduced,  it  is  yerj  apparent 
that  yours  has  been  a  long  career  of  crime.  Tou 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  speculative  spirit 
of  the  age  to  lead  hundreds  to  their  ruin,and  in  one 
particular  instance  you  have  leA  your  unhappy 
and  too  coafiding  dupes  to  die  of  poverty  and  dis- 
ease in  a  foreign  land.  Avarice  has  been  your 
God — it  has  tempted  you  on  from  crime  to  crime, 
until  at  length  you  have  been  induced  to  take 
advantage  of  the  age  and  misfortunes  of  one  who, 
as  father  of  your  wife,it  was  your  duty  to  help  and 
support,  it  has  been  clearly  proved  in  evidence 
that  you  planned  one  of  the  foulest  conspiracies 
that  ever  disgraced  human  nature,  and  combin- 
ed with  a  set  of  men  equally  worthless  with  your- 
self to  prey  en  the  necessities  of  the  unfortunate. 
Tou  have  ihereby  reduced  your  wife — whom  all 
must  pity — to  a  state  of  utter  destitution /or  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  her  situation  will  be 
relieved  by  her  father,  whom  you  have  so  gross- 
ly, so  heartlessly  wronged.' 

At  the  description  of  poor  Julia's  destitution 
the  audience  sobbed  aloud,  it  being  evident 
that  the  object  of  the  chairman  was  to  increase 
George's  misery  by  aliod-'ngto  *  the  W/t<«<ion'. 
of  his  wife  ;  and  having  gone  on  in  this  strains 
for  nearly  half  an  hour,  harrowinir  George's 
feelings  in  every  possible  way,  he  concluded  by 
sayingr,  <  The  sentence  of  the  court  is,  that  you 
be  transported  beyond  the  limits  of  the  seas'  for 
a  term  of  fourteen  vears,  to  such  place  as  His 
Majesty,  by  the  advice  of  his  privy  counsel, 
may  think  proper  to  appoint  and  direct.* 

During  the  passing  of  this  sentence,  and 
more  partioolarly  while  allusion  was  being  made 
to  the  destitute  and  forlorn  situation  of  his  Ju- 
lia, it  was  evident  to  all  that  George  was  sink- 
ing- He  clung  convulsively  to  the  rails  of  the 
bar  for  support,  while  he  seemed  choked  witli 
agony;  and  when  the  sentence  had  been  pass- 
ed he  fell  senseless  into  the  arms  of  the  officer, 
who  carried  him  Irom  the  bar  to  one  of  the 
cells  beneath  the  court,  while  the  chairman 
assumed  the  air  of  a  man  oonscioua  of  having 
completed  his  duty. 
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Not  far  from  the  gn^X  ehureh  of  Notre  Dame, 
•emewhat  behind  it,  bat  still  a  little  to  the 
right  of  that  buildin<,  is  a  narrow  street  which 
has  suffered  little  variation,  except  inasmuch  as 
the  shops,  with  which  it  was  filled  at  the  ftme 
I  speak  of,  are  now  very  maeh  fewer  in  num- 
ber than  they  then  were,  and  are  almost  entirely 
devoted  to  the  sale  of  such  ornaments  and  oten- 
siU  as  are  generally  appropriated  to  the  church. 
Sacramental  cups  and  salvers,  crosses  of  all 
kinds,  even  the  pastoral  crook  of  ttie  bishop,  and 
the  pix  itself,  are  still  there  di<q>layed  ;  but  at 
the  period  of  my  story,  every  article  worked  in 
gold  or  silver  was  there  to  be  found ;  and  multi- 
tudes  of  trinkets  of  all  kinds  were  ranged  in  the 
shop  windows,  all  along  a  street,  every  house 
of  which  was  then  the  property  of  a  goldsmith 
or  a  jeweller.  At  the  corner  of  this  street,  in 
the  best  and  largest  shop  tbst  it  contained, 
where  one  might  just  catch  a  view  of  sol«^mn 
Notre  Dame,  rising  blue  and  airy  over  the  neigh- 
boring  houses,  might  be  seen  daily  old  Gauhier 
Fiteau,  the  famous  jeweller,  goldsmith,  and  mo- 
ney-changer. He  was  notorious  tor  wealth, 
avarice,  unscrupulous  roguery,  and  the  most 
delicate  and  tasteful  goldsmith's  work  in  Paris. 
He  was  of  a  hsrsh  and  sour  disposition,  also,  to 
all  who  came  under  his  rod,  pitiless  to  the  poor, 
bat  submissive  with  the  rich,  and  grasping 
eager  with  all  men.  He  was  capricious,  too, 
and  would  sometimes  do  a  good  action  as  if 
merely  for  a  change ;  and  the  only  permanent 
habit  which  bore  the  sppearance  of  virtue  in 
him  was  that  of  occasionally  endeavoring  to  in- 
terest the  rich  in  favor  of  the  poor,  and  thus,  as 
it  were,  to  give  alms  by  deputy.  It  was  re- 
ported, however,  that  it  was  dangerous  to  trust 
Monsieur  Fiteau  with  any  donation  for  another, 
there  being  a  certain  oblivious  power  in  his 
brain,  which  made  him  forget  to  give  away  any 
thine  that  he  had  once  received,  and,  even 
When  reminded  of  it,  enabled  him  not  to  recol- 
leot  the  exact  amount. 

It  was  to  his  shop,  then,  that  Pierre  Morin 
now  hastened,  bearing  the  basket  which  he  had 
completed  during  the  preceding  night.  The 
little  shrivelled  old  man,  the  ugliness  of  whose 
countenance  was  only  increased  by  an  immense 
bear-skin  cap,  received  (he  poor  filigree- worker 
with  an  angry  and  malevolent  scowl.  Much 
was  the  abuse  he  poured  on  the  head  of  the  ar- 
tisan, for  the  time  which  he  had  occupied  in 
producing  the  basket.  He  called  him  an  idle 
and  giod-for-neihing  fellow ;  declared  that  he 
wouH  be  brought  to  beggary  by  his  laziness ; 
and  dwelt  upon  the  idea  of  eood  Pierre  Morin 
being  reduced  to  utter  starv.ition  with  the  tone 
and  te  inner  of  one  who  would  receive  from  such 
a  sigVt  the  utmost  glee  and  satisfaction. 

•  Oontinaed  firom  pace  612. 


Pierre,  who  had  a  large  fund  of  good  hamor, 
bore  all  that  the  goldsmith  said  with  the  moit 
perfect  calmness  and  tranquillity  ;  but  wbea 
Fiteau  asked  him,  or  rather  commanded  him,  to 
produce  another  basket  exactly  similar  to  the 
one  he  brought,  in  the  space  of  tbree  days,  the 
good  artisan,  remembering  his  promise  to  the 
Able  de  Castelneau,  and  that  he  had  received 
some  part  of  the  money  in  advance,  declared 
that  he  eould  not  do  it,  assigning  the  true  rea* 
son,  that  he  bad  such  another  trinket  to  finish 
f  r  a  gentleman  who  had  t»espoke  it. 
^This  reply  enraged  the  goldsmith  to  the  high- 
est possible  degree,  not  so  much  becaose  be 
wanted  the  basket  soon,  as  becaase  be  wu 
made  indignant  snd  apprehensive  by  the  very 
thought  of  a  mere  artisan  getting  any  l^^^ff^f 
share  of  profit  than  he  chose  to  assign.  He 
stormed,  he  raved,  he  grinned,  and  be  declared 
that  unless  Pierre  abandoned  the  work  nlto- 
gether,  he  would  never  employ  him  again, even 
if  be  were  starving. 

Pierre  remained  firm,  however,  and  tho4  thej 
parted,  the  artisan  lesolving  to  do  nothing  else 
till  he  had  prepared  the  basket  for  the  abbe,  in 
case  it  should  be  required.  The  abbe  did  not 
appear,  however,  and  the  basket  remained  on 
the  filigree-worker's  hands.  Nevertheless, 
though  it  seems  strange  to  say,  he  contrived  to 
support  himself  Well  for  nearly  a  montn,  with- 
out having  recourse  to  Monsieur  Fiteaa ;  but 
the  secret  was  this,  that  tbenebleiaan  on  whose 
estates  he  was  born,  and  who,  seeing  him  a 
clever  and  intelligent  youth,  had  paid  the  expen- 
ses of  his  education,  and  enabled  him  to  learn 
the  trade  at  which  he  now  labored,  chanced  to 
bd  at  Paris  about  (his  time  ;  and  Pierre  havtoe 
presented  himself  at  his  patron's  house,  though 
he  never  mentioned  or  even  hinted  at  bis  pov- 
erty either  to  the  gentlemen  himself  or  nil  only 
surviving  daughter,  -eceived  from  each  a  pres- 
ent, which  enabled  him  and  his  wife  to  live  for 
the  time  we  have  stated  with  all  the  eareiecs 
gaiety  of  French  peasants,  enjoying  the  eun- 
shine  of  the  p'^esent  hear  to  the  very  full,  ^nd 
not  giving  even  a  thought  to  the  clouds  of  to- 
morrow. At  the  end  of  the  month,  however, 
poverty  began  daily  to  present  herself  nnder 
her  most  painful  aspect;  and  the  filligree-work- 
er,  had  he  been  one  of  those  who  are  inclined 
ferquently  to  ask  for  ass'stance,  which  indeed 
be  was  not,  could  not  have  obtained  it  in  the 
same  quarter,  for  the  nobleman  whi»  bad  be- 
friended him,  and  his  daughter,  nad  left  Paris 
for  a  distant  part  of  France  ten  days  before. 

He  sat,  then,  one  evening  in  Ap^iU  fire.es8, 
supperless,  and  penniless  ;  and  after  first  gax- 
ing  in  his  wifn's  fac«»  vvith  a  melancholy  look  for 
some  time,  and  then  down  upon  the  uncoveied 
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tAhle,  he  started  up,  ezolaimingr  in  a  gay  tone, 
<  Diable !  I  will  go  to  old  Fiteaa  !' 

Marciettedid  not  try  to  diisaadf^  him,  though 
she  very  much  feared  that  bis  application  would 
prove  vain  ;  and,  tossing  on  his  hat  with  a  light 
step,  the  bnoyanCj  of  which  no  poveriy  could 
take  away,  good  Pierre  Mnrin  proceeded  rapid- 
ly to  the  shop  of  Fiteau,  which  he  feared  might 
be  closed  before  he  arrived. 

He  found  the  usurious  old  goldsmith  bustling 
about  in  his  shop,  putting  away  this  article  and 
that,  and  winding  up  all  his  affairs  for  thenijiht. 
One  half  of  the  shop,  which  looked  towards 
Notre  Dame,  was  ctoied,  and  the  other  partly 
so,  though  two  or  tbree  of  the  heavy  iron-bound 
shutters  were  still  down,  in  order  that  the  nice 
calculator  of  expenses  might  not  be  cbl'ged  to 
light  his  lamp  so  long  as  there  was  one  ray  of 
light  lett  in  the  sky.  A  boy  of  about  fourteen 
years  of  age,  the  only  assistant  of  any  kind  that 
he  kept,  and  who  served  for  clerk,  shopman, 
porter,  and  every  thing  else,  was  aiding  his 
master  to  the  best  of  kis  abilities,  while  a  low 
irritable  growl  on  the  part  of  Fiteau  showed 
that  the  Ud's  most  zealous  exertions  were  not 
snecessinl  in  satisfying  his  master. 

As  soon  as  Pierre  Morin  entered  the  shop, 
Ffteao  began  upon  him  in  asharptone,exclaim- 
iiif ,  *  Ah  !  you  idle  scapegrace,  1  thought  you 
would  soon  make  your  appearance  again,  ez- 
pectinK  me  to  employ  and  assist  jou,  when  I 
have  lost  more  n^oney  by.  your  laziness  than 
enough.  Here,  if  you  had  been  working  for 
me,  you  might  have  gained  half  alouis  between 
thia  time  and  twelve  to-morrow.  Mere  is  a 
gold  filigree  bracelet  to  be  made  for  the  old 
Marquise  de  Poropignan,  who  goes  to  Versailles 
at  one  o'clock  to-morrow,  and  will  not  wait  a 
mioDfe.* 

*  Well,  give  me  the  wire,'  said  Pierre  Morin, 

^and  I  wUl  do  it  before  then.    It  is  a  mere  noth- 

.ini^;  to  work  a  bracelet:  there  is  not   half  the 

labor  in  it  that  there  is  in  a  basket,  such  as  I 

wrought  last.' 

*•  1  will  not  trust  you,  I  will  not  trust  yon,' 
replied  the  goldsmith,  *yoa  K^tod-for-neth'iig 
fellow.  I  sm  just  going  to  send  the  boy  to 
yonr  companion  Launoy,  to  tell  him  to  come 
htiher  and  do  it.  I  will  not  trust  you  either 
with  the  gold  or  in  regard  to  the  time.' 

The  assertion  in  regard  to  Lmnoy,  iuf'epd, 
mm  altogether  false;  lor  that  workman  had  not 
quitted  the  sh^p  ten  minutes  before,  loaded  with 
more  work  than  he  could  possibly  accomplish 
u  tbe  time  allowed  him.  All  the  other  work- 
men usually  employed  by  old  Fiteau  were  also 
folly  oocnpied ;  and  the  thought  of  losing  the 
order  for  the  bracelet  had  been  lying  heavy  a1 
the  ol  i  miser's  heart,  when  the  appears  nre  of 
Pierre  Morin  had  given  him  a  horpe  of  seei  g 
the  work  aecomplished.  Knowing,  however, 
tbnt  the  good  lady  for  whom  it  was  intended 
was  of  a  tenacious  and  irritable  disposition,  he 
dalermtned  to  find  some  means  of  guarding 
aiewnst  any  sort  of  idleness  on  the  part  of  the 
filigree- worker,  and  he  consequently  took  jsrood 
not  to  show  his  satisfaction  at  seeing  him 


again, but  continued  ta  abuse  him  as  bitterly  as 
ever. 

'  I  do  not  want  to  taire  ihf;  work  from  Lau- 
noy,' said  Pierre  Morin,  *if  he  wants  it.' 

<  Oh,  no,  ho,'  interrupted  the  old  goldsmith, 
fearful  of  overacting  his  part,  *  he  does  not 
wanf  it :  he  has  plenty  of  work  every  day  in 
the  week  ;  but  it  is,  that  i  cannot  and  n  ill  not 
trust  to  you,  you  idle  vagabond— but  come,  1 
will  tell  you  what  I  will  do,'  he  continued  after 
a  moment's  pause,  *  Out  of  pure  compassion, 
and  for  bo  other  reason  in  the  world,  I  will  give 
you  the  work,  if  you  will  stay  here  and  do  it, 
and  never  go  out  of  the  little  workroom  there, 
till  it  is  done.' 

<  And  I  am  to  have  h&lf  a  louis  when  it  is 
done,'  said  the  filigree- worker.  <  Is  that  to  be 
the  bargain  V 

« Nay,  nay,  I  said  eight  livres,'  replied  the 
goldsmith:  *  half  a  louis  is  too  much.' 

*  Not  a  whit  for  gold  work,*  said  the  filigree- 
worker,  who  began  to  perceive  that  old  Fiteau 
was  tome whpt  more  eager  in  the  business  than 
he  pretended  to  be.  M  will  have  that.er  I  will 
go  elsewhere.  It  was  what  you  offered  at  first, 
Master  Fiteau.' 

*  Well,  well,  you  shall  [have  it,'  replied  the 
usurer.  "  Get  you  in,  get  you  in,  and  1  will 
lock  the  door  upon  yon  to  guard  you  against 
your  own  bad  inclinations — keep  you  out  of 
temrtation. — Ha,  ha,  ha  !' 

*  Why,  you  uo  not  suppose  that  I  would  steal 
all  these  things  of  yours'  if  you  left  me  here  all 
night?'  demanded  Pierre  Morin,  pointing  to 
jewelry  scattered  round. 

*■  I  don't  know,  I  don't  know,'  answered  the 
goldsmith.  *  Pretty  things  to  look  at,  Master 
Morin — very  tempting  things — very  tempting. 
1  do  not  know  that  I  might  not  steal  them  my- 
self, if  they  were  not  n*y  own.  Safe  bind  safe 
find.  Master  Morin — safe  bind  safe  find,  i  nev- 
er leave  any  one  in  my  shop  when  I  am  out  of 
it.  Here  is  an  ounce  of  wire,  and  half  a  penny- 
weight of  Venice  gold— but  where  is  the  blow- 
pipe ?  Oh,  here  it  is  in  this  drawer  :  the  rest  of 
the  tools  you  will  find  t]ferc,and  s  lamp;  there 
is  some  charcoal,  too,  and  some  crucibles.' 

Pierre  Morin  listened  with  a  quiet  smile  till 
the  old  man  had  done  ;  he  then  answered,  how- 
ever, *  All  very  good.  Master  Fiteau ;  but  1  must 
go  home  and  tell  my  wife  before  I  begin.  Why, 
she  would  be  looking  for  me  in  the  Morue*  to- 
morrow morning.' 

«  Nonsense,  nonsense,'  replied  the  goldsmith: 
'do  you  prftend  to  say  that  you  never  stay  out 
at  night  without  her  knowir  g  where  joa  are  ?' 

'Never,  upon  my  life-,'  replied  Pierre  Morin ; 
'  never  since  we  were  mairied  to  this  hour,  and 
that  ia  six  years  ago,  come  the  Saturday  before 

*  r be  place  new  called  the  Morgue  was  known  by 
this  more  appropriate  name  in  those  days.  It  may  be 
as  wf  II  to  state,  fur  tbe  benefit  of  persons  not  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  topography  of  Paris,  that  it  \s  the 
place  wher*  are  exposed  the  sorpses  of  anknown  per- 
sons found  dead,  in  order  that  they  may  be  idetitified 
by  their  friends  and  relations.  The  writer  of  these 
pat^es  has  been  in  it  several  times,  and  seldom  found  it 
notenanted. 
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MartiBRiM.  1  promised  her  I  never  weald,  and 
1  alwBjs  keep  roy  word.  Master  Fiteau.' 

Bxcept  when  yon  have  work  in  hand,  ecape- 
Ijrrace,'  cried  the  misei ,  with  a  laugh.  *  But  get 
you  in,  ^et  yon  in.  I  will  vend  the  boy  to  tell 
your  wife  where  you  are.  He  has  some  twenty 
errands  to  do  in  the  town,  and  has  got  to  take 
up  a  cruciBx  and  two  rosaries  to  a  bouse  in  the 
Rue  Montmartre,  so  that  he  gees  by  your 
door.' 

<  Then  yon  must  send  her  a  livre  to  get  her 
some  supper.  Master  Fiteau,'  said  (tie  filiffree- 
worker:  ^she  will  want  some  comfort  if  lam 
not  there.* 

It  was  with  considerable  difficulty  that  Mon- 
sieur Fiteau  was  indu'^^d  to  agree  to  this  psin  of 
the  bargain  ;  but  Pierre  Monn  saw  that  he  had 
the  advantage  of  his  avaricious  employer,  and 
he  would  not  go  into  his  place  of  labor  till  he 
had  seen  the  old  goldsmith  give  the  livre  into 
the  hands  of  the  boy,  and  had  made  the  boy 
promise  to  deliver  it  the  first  thins:,  assuring 
him  that  he  would  skin  him  alive  if  he  did  not 
keep  his  word.  He  then  whistled  a  few  bars  of 
the  last  song  which  had  been  produced  upon  the 
Pont  Neuf— -my  French  rea«iers  will  under- 
stand what  I  mean — and  walked  before  the 
ffoldsoiith,  through  a  little  back  parlor,  where 
Fiteau  took  his  meals  durmg  the  day,  (for  he 
slept  in  another  part  of  the  town,  and  possessed 
no  portion  of  this  house  but  the  ground-floor,) 
into  a  small  con6oed  workshop,  where  was  a 
little  furnace  well  supplied  with  crucibles,  and 
a  table  covered  with  various  lamps  ar  d  manifold 
kinds  of  tools.  There  was  some  little  dispute 
between  Fiteau  and  his  workman   as   te  the 

auantity  of  oil  and  ceal  that  was  necessary  ;  but 
lis  being  settled,  Pierre  Morin  addressed  him- 
self seriously  to  his  work,  and  Fitean,  creeping 
out  oi  the  room  with  his  usual  quiet  and  steal- 
thy pace,  was  beard  to  lock  the  dooi  behind  him 
as  if  ne  had  been  the  gailor  of  a  prison. 

Pierre  Morin  went  on  with  the  bracelet;  but 
presently  finding  the  room  too  hot,  he  jumped 
upon  a  table  and  opened  a  small  high  window  of 
about  a  foot  square.  Hp  then  returned  to  his 
work ;  and  with  the  happy  art  of  abstracting 
his  thoughts  from  all  subjects  but  that  whieh 
was  immediately  before  him,  he  gave  brmself 
up  to  the  enjoyment  which  always  proceeds 
from  the  practice  of  an  art  in  which  we  are 
skilful,  and  for  which  we  have  a  taste. 

He  was  thus  deep  in  the  admiration i)r all  the 
lines  and  figures  he  was  working  in  the  gold 
wire,  when  a  sound  struck  his  ear  which  made 
him  pause  for  a  moment.  He  resumed  his  work 
instantly,  for  he  knew  there  was  no  time  to 
spare,  bui  he  had  scarcely  takeii  another  turn 
when  he  again  listened — started  op  with  a  look 
of  surprise  and  horror — looked  to  the  door — re- 
eollected  it  was  fastened— gazed  up  to  the  win- 
dow— saw  that  it  was  barred — and  then,  seizing 
one  of  the  instruments  from  the  table,  darted 
quickly  to  the  other  side  of  the  room  and  pat 
his  hand  on  the  lock. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Let  the  reader  call  to  mind  the  description 
which  we  have  given  of  the  premises  occupied 


by  the  goldsmith.  There  was  the  outer  shop, 
with  a  long  counter  on  either  side,  and  a  B8^ 
row  passage  between  these  two ;  behind  that 
again  was  the  inner  shop,  or  little  parler,  and 
from  it,  through  a  small  doer,  one  entered  tbi 
workshop,  into  which  G-aultier  Fiteau  had  lock- 
ed the  filigree- worker.  All  these  rooms,  except 
the  shop,  nad  windowr  so  strongly  barred  that 
no  human  power  could  find  the  way  in  and  oat, 
except  by  the  legitimate  entrance !  and  the  shop 
itself,  open  during  the  day,  was  secured  at  Digkt 
by  shutters  covered  with  plates  of  iron.  It  isaj 
be  remembered,  that  when  Fiteau  shut  up  the 
filigree- worker  in  the  inner  room,  these  skotten 
were  principally  closed.  Two  or  three,  hewera, 
were  still  down  at  that  time ;  and  before  tbe 
goldsmith  suffered  his  boy  to  depart  upoa  the 
numerous  errands  he  had  to  perform,  he  made 
him  aid  in  putting  up  these  cumbrous  defencei, 
and  fastened  them  tightiv  on  the  inside.  Tlie 
door  ef  the  shop  did  not  bear  the  dignified  deco- 
ration of  plate  glass,  or  any  oi  those  appearaneea 
by  which  shop-doors  at  present  are  distipgaiibcd 
from  other  doors,  but  was  made  of  solid  oak, 
studded  and  bound  with  iren,  like  the  doon  d 
a  prison ;  and  strong  must  have  been  the  hand, 
or  cunning  the  device,  which  got  it  open  wbea 
once  it  was  closed. 

As  soon  as  the  goldsmith  had  seen  tbe  fhot' 
ters  completely  up,  he  found  his  way  by  tke 
faint  light  which  came  in  threugh  the  still  opea 
door,  to  some  small  sparks  or  fire  that  wen 
glimmering  on  the  hearth  in  the  other  roon; 
and,  lighting  a  lamp,  gathered  together  all  tbe 
various  articles  which  the  boy  was  to  cirrj  te 
their  several  destinations,  put  them  into  a  eloK- 
ly  covered  basket,  hung  it  on  the  lad's  arm,  and 
despatched  him  on  his  way,  while  he  faimaeli 
bustled  about  his  counters  and  drawers,  placiDf 
every  thing  in  order,  and  all  under  lock  aad 
key. 

When  the  boy  issued  forth  into  the  street, 
knowing  well  the  goldsmith's  habits  and  chl^ 
acter,  he  took  care  to  close  with  scropaloas  ex- 
actness the  door  of  the  shop  behind  him,  aad 
then,  safe  from  watchful  eyes,  he  paused,  look- 
ing round  him  on  all  sides,  and  enjoying  the 
first  moment  of  idle  relaxation  and  fr^edoB 
from  the  sharp  supennteRdeRce  of  acarefaland 
somewhat  scolding  master. 

It  was  the  twilight  of  an  April  evening:  there 
was  a  calm  bluish  shade  in  the  air  whicb 
spoke  ot  repose  aad  peace ;  the  busy  labors  of 
the  Parisian  world  were  all  over;  and  as  tfce 
boy  looked  up  the  street  and  down  the  stitet, 
calculating  which  would  be  the  best  and  ido» 
amusing  way  to  go — though  in  fact  there  wt» 
little  difference  between  tliem— he  beheld  not  a 
creature  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  ieft» 
and  heard  not  a  sound  but  distant  murmursJroDi 
other  parts  of  the  city,  and  the  clock  of  Nstre 
Dame  striking  seven.  The  momentary  P*o* 
which  he  made,  however,  brought  a  tfroop  » 
three  people  into  the  street  on  the  left  omj^[ 
and  although  there  could  be  very  little  rB^m 
in  their  apptaranee  to  excite  the  lad's  canosityi 
yet  he  turned  in  that  direction  as  soon  ■■  "*5*j 
them,  and  must  have  passed  close  by  them,  ^^ 
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they  not  8l»w1y  crossed  over  th«  wfty  in  ear- 
nest conversation  as  they  came  near.  The  sha- 
diness  of  the  street,  and  the  dark  hae  of  the 
evening  hour,  prevented  the  boy  from  seeing  as 
clearl  V  who  and  what  they  were  as  he  could  have 
wished  to  do;  for  he  wa.s  naturally  of  an  inquir- 
ing disposition.  One  thing  he  did'remark,  that 
they  seemed  to  be  three  gentlemen  of  good  mien 
and  apparel;  and,  after  giving  them  a  steady 
and  inquisitive  glance,  the  boy  passed  on.  He 
stopped  at  the  nearest  corner,  however,  to  look 
back ;  but  af\er  a  moment's  halt  went  forward 
again,  and  soon  reached  the  more  thronged  and 
gayer  part  of  Paris,  where,  by  pausing  to  gaze 
at  every  thing  that  attracted  his  attention,  stop- 
ping to  talk  with  this  person  and  with  that,  and 
employing  with  considerable  success  all  those 
means  which  boys  about  his  age  generally,  use 
for  getting  rid  of  the  great  adversary.  Time,  he 
contrived  to  loiter  away  the  moments  till  half- 
past  nine  o'clock  of  the  same  night. 

In  the  mean  time,  old  Fiteau  soon  brought 
the  work  of  arrangement  to  a  conclusion,  and 
only  remained  in  the  shop  to  sum  up,  with  his 
usual  care,  the  loss  and  gain  of  the  day,  which 
he  generally  did  upon  a  slate  every  evening, 
copying  it  into  a  large  vellum-covered  book  the 
first  thing  on  the  following  morn  ng.  This 
Dio[ht,  however,  he  was  isuddc-oly  interrupted  in  . 
die  midst  of  his  calculation  by  a  noise,  as  if 
some  on»»  laid  his  hand  on  the  lock  of  the  outer 
door.  The  moment  he  henrd  it,  the  old  man 
look  a  step  forward  from  the  other  side  of  the 
shop  with  an  eager  look  and  trembling  limbs, 
intending  either  to  lock  or  bolt  the  door.  But 
before  he  could  effect  thatpurposi*,  the  entrance 
of  the  blue  twilight  showed  him  that  it  was  too 
late  The  appearance  of  a  face  that  he  knew  the 
moment  after,  relieved  his  anxieiy  and  ap]>re- 
faension,  although  the  surprise  and  alarm  which 
he  had  at  first  felt  left  his  heart  beating,  and  his 
hand  still  shaking. 

*  Ah  !  monsieur  le  chevalier,'  he  exclaimed, 
addressing  the  personage  who  cnten*d,  and  who 
was  a  tall  powerful  man,  with  a  pale,  worn,  and 
aomewli.it  sinister  countenance, — *yc"U  snrp'is- 
trd  and  startled  me.  Did  you  not  know  I  never 
do  any  business  after  my   door  is   shut?      Did 

i-hf  hoy  tell  you  I  had  not  ffone  home^' 

*  No.  ind  e-t,'  replied  the  chevalier,  who  had 
been  followed  into  the  shop  by  another  person 
flome^hat  less  in  size,  but  equally  powerJul  in 
frame.  *  We  did  not  see  your  boy.  if  he  be 
©ut,  I  suppose  you  have  no  one  who  could  carry 
something  Home  for  me  were  1  to  buy  it?' 

*■  N>t  I,  not  1/  replied  the  goldsmith  somewhat 
impatiently.  *  Good  evening,  count,'  he  added, 
bowing  low  to  the  other;  and  then  resuming  his 
reply,  he  said,  *  I  have  no  one  to  send  till  to- 
morrow— besides,  I  never  sell  by  lamp- light, 
and  it  is  time  for  me  to  go  home.' 

'  If  you  never  sell,  do  you  buy,  my  dear  Fit- 
eaug?'  Slid  the  man  whom  he  had  called  count, 
coming  forward  with  a  dull,  unpleasant  smile, 
which  had  far  moreof  sneering  centempt  in  it 
than  either  courtesy  or  kindness. 

*  No,  no,'  replied  Fiteau,  *  I  neither  buy  nor 
■ell  at  this  time  of  night.      Come,   geniiemen, 
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1  must  go  home~I  will  talk  to  yon  by  the  way,* 
and  he  moved  a  little  towards  the  doer.  But 
the  other  two  r^^mained  still  in  the  way,  and  the 
one  called  by  Fiteau  the  count,  replied  with  the 
same  cold  smile,  ^  No,  no,  my  dear  Fiteau,  yon 
must  not  go  home  till  you  have  done  what  1 
want.  I  am  hard  pressed  for  a  little  money  to- 
night, and  you  must  give  me  a  hundred  loais 
for  this  snufT-boz.  Ton  know  it  well,  and  the 
diamonds  upon  it.  if  the  c^rds  are  lucky  to- 
night, I  will  take  it  back  from  you  to-morrow, 
and  pay  you  twenty  louis  to  boot.* 

*  1  declare,'  cried  Fiteau,  at  the  first  impulse, 
'  I  have  net  a  hundred  louis  in  the  place.'  But 
the  moment  he  had  said  it  he  repented ;  for  there 
was  a  sort  of  haggard  and  ominous  expression 
about  the  countenances  of  his  two  companions 
which  gave  him  some  vague  alarm  in  regard  to 
the  consequences  of  offending  them ;  and  he 
likewise  knew  that  the  snuff-box  was  worth 
much  more  than  the  sum  required. 

'  That  is  a  lie,  Fiteau,'  answered  the  count, 
the  moment  the  other  spoke  ;  *  for  you  know 
that  you  made  the  Abbe  de  Castleneau  pay  you 
five  hundred  louis  not  three  hours  since,  wheth- 
er he  wen  Id  or  not,  and  well  nigh  ruined  him, 
poor  fellow.' 

*  I  have  paid  money  since,  I  have  paid  money 
since,' exclaimed  Fiteau  ;  *  it  was  to  discharse 
my  c^n  debts  I  made  him  pay  his  : — why  did  be 
change  his  lodging  and  hide  himself?' 

As  bespoke,  Fiteau  remarked  the  eyes  of  his 
two  visters  turn  towards  each  other,  with  a 
look  that  he  did  not  at  all  like ;  and  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  ne  added,  *  Well,  well,  I  will  see 
what  I  have  got,  1  will  see  what  I  have  got.  X 
may  have  some  ninety  louis,  if  that  will  do.~ 
Let  me  have  the  box  The  money  is  in  that 
next  room  ' 

The  count  gave  him  the  box,  and  the  old  man 
turned  with  a  hssty  step  towards  the*little  par- 
lour, feeling*,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  not  for 
the  key  of  the  chest  in  which  bis  money  was 
^ept,  but  for  the  key  of  the  room  in  which 
Pierre  Morin  was  at  work.  The  moment  he 
passed  on  thither,  the  two  men  who  bad  entered 
his  shop  spoke  a  few  rapid  wo^ds  to  each  other; 
the  one  saying,  in  a  low  tone, '  Now,  chevalier !' 
and  the  other  replying,  *  No,  you,  you  ! — 1  will 
do  the  rest!' 

*  Shut  the  door,  then  !'  cried  the  count ;  and 
before  the  poor  old  goldsmith  could  reach  the  en- 
trance of  the  workshop  where  Pierre  Morin 
was  locked  in,  a  utrong  arm  was  thrown  round 
him,  a  hand  put  over  his  mouth,  the  outer  door 
of  the  shop  closed,  and  the  second  villain  was 
al«o  upon  him. 

There  is  strength  even  in  despair:  the  old 
man  dropped  the  lamp  which  he  carried,  aad 
and  which  was  instantly  extinguished,  got  his 
mouth  free  for  a  moment,  and  gave  a  loud  cry 
for  help.  Then  finding  that  he  could  not  liber- 
ate himself  fiom  the  arm  that  held  him,  by  a 
straightforward  effort  he  slipped  down  in  spite 
of  that  strong  grasp,  avoiding  a  blow  that  was 
aimed  at  his  head  by  one  of  the  assassins,  which 
hit  the  other  on  the  breast,  and  made  him  still 
farther  relax  his  hold.    All  was  now  darkness, 
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and,  ander  cover  thereof,  the  wretched  old  man 
strove  to  escape  to  the  street  door,  but  he  was 
instantly  caught  again.  Then  came  the  terrible 
struggle  for  life  or  death,  the  writhing,  the  striv- 
ing, the  loud  and  agonised  cry,  the  dull  mutter- 
ed  curse,  the  faint  sroan,  the  gasp  ef  anguisli 
and  destruction.  Both  the  assassins  were  upon 
the  ground  bending  over  him  so  eager  in  the 
terrible  deed  they  were  performing,  that  they 
knew  hothing,  heard  nothing,  but  the  sounds 
created  by  themselves  and  their  victim.  Scarce- 
ly, however,  had  the  last  faint  cry  passed  from 
the  lips  of  the  miserable  man,  when  a  sudden 
light  burst  into  the  room,  and  one  of  the  mur- 
derers instinctively  started  up.  Before  he  was 
prepared  to  resist,  however,  or  to  act  in  any 
way,  a  tall  powerful  man  was  upon  him,  and  be 
was  struck  to  the  ground  by  the  blow  of  a  ham- 
mer. The  chevalier  was  uppon  his  feet  in  a 
moment,  as  soon  as  he  saw  his  companion  fall; 
and  ilroppinfif  the  knife,  which  was  wet  with  the 
heart's  hl(»od  of  poor  Fiteau,  he  drew  his  swerd 
upon  Pierre  Morin,  while  the  count  struggled 
up  again  upon  his  knee.  The  artisan,  unarmed 
and  over-matched,  darted  past  them ;  but 
he  would  not  have  escaped  unhurt,  had  not  the 
assassin,  in  lunging  at  him,  stumbled  over  the 
prostrate  body  of  the  murdered  man  and  fallen, 
dying  himself  in  gore  with  which  the  floor  was 
covered. 

Seizing  the  opportunity.  Pierre  Morin  dart- 
ed iiOoihenntpr  shop,  hani;ed-to  the  door  which 
separated  it  from  the  liitle  parlor  or  counting- 
house  ;  and  tho  (gh  one  of  the  villains  pulled 
strongly  from  the  inside,  he  succeeded,  by  a 
g-reat  eflfort,  in  keeping  it  closed  with  his  left 
hand  till  he  had  turned  the  key  in  the  leek  with 
his  right. 

When  this  was  done,  the  good  artisan  put  his 
hand  to  his  brow  to  collect  his  bewildered 
thoughts,  and  then  felt  his  way,  with  his  brain 
whirling  and  his  breast  oppressed,  to  the  door 
of  the  shop,  which  he  opened,  and  went  out  in- 
to the  air. 

The  moment  thit  he  stood  beyond  the  thresh- 
old, a  man  wrapped  in  a  dark  cloak  appeared  be- 
side him,  demanding  eagerly,  *  What  was  that 
cry?  Was  the  old  -nan  there  ?  You  iiave  not 
killed  him?'  Scarcely  were  the  words  uttered, 
whea  he  seemed  suddenly  to  perceive  that  he 
was  speaking  to  a  stranger,  and  darted  away  at 
lull  speed. 

Pierre  Morin  stooped  to  pick  something  up 
from  off  the  ground,  and  then  instantly  gave 
the  alarm,  shouting  loudly  for  aid,  aud  ringing 
all  ttie  bells  of  the  houses  round.  A  crowd  was 
soon  (fathered;  men  and  women,  portcs,  lack- 
eys, (gentlemen,  and  merchants,  poured  forth 
from  their  houses,  and  listened  with  wondering 
ears  to  the  tale  of  the  artisan. 

The  shop  of  poor  Gaultier  Fiteau  was  sur- 
round<^d  by  the  crowd,  and  the  lieutenant  c^en- 
eral  of  police  was  sent  for;  but  till  he  cime, 
Pierre  Morin  could  not  prevail  upon  any  one  to 
enter  the  house,  although  he  repre-«ented  to  the 
multitude  that  the  old  jeweller  might  not  yet  be 
dead :  sueh  was  the  feeling  of  awe  which  the 
population  ot  Paris  entertained  at  that  time  to- 


wards the  police.  Very  tpecdily,  however,  the 
lieutenant-gene  al  appeared  in  person  with  man- 
ifold officers  and  flambeaux,  aud  having  lirard 
the  story  of  the  artisan,  he  spoke  a  word  or  two 
to  ore  of  the  persons  who  accompanied  liim, 
and  proceeded  wilh  his  own  hand  to  ^pen  the 
door  of  the  house.  A  panse  took  place  while 
the  lieutenant,  taking  a  torch  in  his  band,  look- 
ed in,  but  all  was  vacant  and  as  silvnt  as  the 
grave.  The  chief  officer  of  the  police  then  ad- 
vanced between  the  two  counters,  followed  by 
the  rest,  without  a  word  being  said.  H«  vtop- 
ped  a  moment  to  gaze  at  a  small  durk  stream  of 
blood,  which  found  its  way  out  from  UHdemeath 
the  door  between  the  shop  and  the  parlor,  and 
muttered  to  himself^  *  Here  is  evidence  cf  the 
deed.' 

He  then  unlocked  the  door  and  threw  it  open. 
The  moment  he  did  so,  however,  two  men  buret 
forth,  and  made  a  violent  effort  to  bn.ak 
through.  The  1  eutenant- general  of  police  him- 
self was  knocked  down,  and  some  of  those  be- 
hind him  recoiled.  But  the  moment  the  count 
and  the  chevalier  saw  the  exempts,  their  cour 
age  seemed  to  abandon  them,  anfl  they  were 
taken  in  a  moment.  On  examining  the  room, 
it  was  found  that  the  unfortunate  goldsmith  was 
quits  dead  ;  and —whether  it  was  that  the  two 
men,  supposing  any  persons  who  came  t*  sp- 
prehend  them  would  he  without  lights,  fancied 
they  might  escape  better  in  the  darkness,  or 
whether,  as  some  people  imagined,  the  sight  of 
their  own  deed  was  too  horrible  for  them  to 
bear — it  is  certain  that  they  hid  put  out  the 
lamp  which  Pierre  Morin  had  left  lighted  in  the 
workshop,  an  i  had  thus  remained  f  ^r  a  consid- 
erable length  of  time,  it  would  appear,  in  the 
midst  of  darkness,  with  the  body  of  him  they 
had  killed  lying  close  beside  them. 

What  had  been  1  heir  sensations.' — what  had 
been  their  thoughts  during  the  interval  ' — No- 
body  has  ever  known;  but  it  is  evident  that 
they  had  conferred  togeth  r  as  soon  as  ihey 
had  found  that  it  was  impossible  to  escape  from 
the  scene  ol  their  crime,  and  had  arranged  the 
story  they  were  to  ti^ll,  or  rath  r  the  account 
they  were  to  give  of  the  event  which  had  taken 
place. 

As  soon  as  the  lieutenant-general  of  po]i<^ 
had  raised  himself  from  t).e  gr»und,  on  which 
he  had  been  cast  by  the  furious  rush  of  the 
two  criminals,  he  ordered  them  to  be  removed 
and  kept  separate  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  aAer 
speaking  a  few  words  to  one  of  his  exempts,  he 
nodded  to  Pierre  Morin,  saying  ^  I  will  talk 
with  you  father,  presently.'' 

The  good  artisan  was  somewhat  surprised  to 
find  the  exempt  take  him  by  the  arm  and  lead 
him  away  fr»m  the  scene  in  which  he  thought 
that  the  information  he  had  l**  give  mi^ht  be 
most  particularly  required.  He  was  still  more 
surprised,  however,  to  find  that  be  was  to  be 
carried  to  the  house  of  the  lieutenant,  and  shut 
np  in  a  room  by  himself,  with  very  litile  differ- 
ence  between  him  and  the  criminals  against 
whom  he  was  to  bear  witness. 

The  room  in  which  he  was  placed,  indeed, 
contained    a  bed;  and  for  that    luxnry   poor 
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Fierre  Moria  would  have  been  eren  more  mte- 
ftil  than  he  was,  if  he  had  been  thoroughTj  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  transactions  which,  from 
time  to  time,  took  place  in  Paris  under  the  pa- 
ternal care  of  the  police  of  the  French  metro- 

pslis.  

CHAFTEa  VI 

The  mind  of  the  ffood  filigree- worker  was  not 
one  to  be  iropresied  easily  with  feelings  of  ap- 
prehension. He  thought  it  very,  strange  and 
Tpry  disagreeable  that  he  who  nad  given  the 
first  alarm,  who  had  aided  with  such  effect  to 
sf^ize  the  murderers,  who  was  the  only  living 
witness,  in  fact,  of  the  crime,  should  thus  b« 
detained  in  solitude,  with  the  key  of  the  door 
tarned  upon  him. 

With  natural  lightness  of  heart,  however,  he 
soon  forgot  the  small  evils  ot  his  situation  ;  and 
after  revolving  for  seme  time  all  the  horrible 
images  which  the  scenes  of  that  night  had  pre- 
sented to  bis  eyes,  he  exclaimed  ^PesteV 
three  times,  and  having  thus  satisfied  (he  god- 
dess of  wonder,  he  east  hiwself  down  upon  the 
bed,  and  fell  sound  asleep.  He  was  still  quietly 
and  happily  slumbering,  when  the  morning 
li^ht  began  to  shine  through  the  high  window, 
and  nne  of  the  agents  of  the  police,  entering 
without  bein?  heard,  gazed  at  the  sleeping  ar- 
tisan for  a  minute  or  two,  as  if  to  read  on  his 
countenance  the  secrets  that  might  be  in  his 
bosom. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  such  was 
really  his  *ntention,  for  every  thing  in  that  day 
was  a  matter  of  espionage  through  the  whole 
city  of  Paris.  The  very  thoughts  of  men  were 
lubjects  of  minute  investigation  by  the  govern- 
ment; and  it  was  supposed  that  all  ^h'ngs  could 
be  performed  by  the  cunning  inquisition  of  the 
police  into  the  actions,  idea-",  nnd  feelings  of 
the  eitizens.  Not  the  judff^  up'>n  the  bench — 
n*t  the  minister  in  his  cabinet — not  the  pris- 
oner in  his  dungeon — not  thr  -^rofiigate  in  the 
lowest  resorts  of  vice  and  iniquity — was  without 
a  spy  nearer  to  him  than  he  imagined,  marking 
all  and  scuetimes  revealing  all.  In  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  may  appear  that  no  evil  could  be 
commit  ed,  no  crime  take  place,  unpunished ; 
bat  yet  both  occurred  every  day.  The  mass  of 
Wickedness,  vice,  and  folly,  was  perhaps  great- 
ea  than  at  any  other  period,  and  in  proportion 
Tery  few  offences  were  brought  under  the  eye 
of  the  law. 

Two  causes  combined  to  produce  this  efr«>ct. 
In  the  first  place,  with  an  active  and  clever 
nation,  art  naturally  met  art;  and,  in  the  space 
of  fif\y  or  sixty  years,  the  poKce  had  actually 
drilled  and  trained  the  peepie  to  outwit  them 
,  on  very  many  occasions.  It  might  be  perfectly 
well  known  to  the  lieutenant-general,  that  such 
ud  such  a  priest  or  abbe  had  been  in  this 
or  that  abode  of  licentiousness,  and  yet  the 
lieatenant  might  have  no  idea  of  what  criminal 
•r treasonable  meeting  he  had  been  at  halt  an 
hour  before  or  afterwards.  In  the  next  place, 
the  honorable  society  of  mouckardiy  as  the 
spips  were  called  in  iPrance,  had  its  own  par- 
ticular rules  and  regulations,  its  own  peculiar 
habits  and  prejodices— vested  rights  and  pri- 


vileges, which  were  very  fVeqttentty  extremely 
inconvenient  and  annoying  to  the  officers  above 
them.  A  certain  portion  of  information  thfy 
felt  themselves  bound  to  afiTord;  but  they 
would  afiTord  no  more,  unless  they  were  eithtr 
very  highly  paid  for  it,  or  some  special  case 
was  pointed  out,  in  regard  to  which  the  police 
really  wished  to  get  acctirate  and  complete  in- 
formation. The  general  mass  of  wickedness 
which  they  discovered,  and  indeed  the  parti- 
cular instances  of  crime,  either  committed  or 
meditated,  were  seldom,  if  ever,  revealed  un- 
less some  ffreat  object  was  tu  be  gained  ;  so  that 
it  is  clearly  ascertained,  many  a  man  has  b<  en 
allowed  to  go  about  Paris  for  three,  four,  five, 
or  six  years,  when  his  life  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  six  or  seven  infamous  spies,  whose 
vie  we  and  purposes  it  did  not  suit  to  inform  the 
police  against  him. 

It  sometimes  happened  that  small  or  large 
bribes  were  given  to  procure  this  immunity : 
but,  more  frequently  still,  the  reticence  of  the 
mou^'hards  was  not  at  all  mercenary  ;  for  they 
were  a  philosophical  race  of  men,  and  saw 
things  in  an  extended  point  of  view.  They 
were,  indeed,  so  fully  and  generally  convince  d 
of  the  necessity  of  crime  and  wicbedness  of  alt 
kinds  for  the  encouragement  of  their Jlrade,  and 
for  the  extension  or  their  emoluments,  that 
they  would  have  been  very  sorry  indeed  to  have 
{riven  any  serious  diecouragf  ment  to  vice.  They 
looked  upon  the  world,  in  short,  as  a  ^reat 
orchard,  where  sins  were  pr«»doced  for  their  be- 
nefit ;  and  though  they  might  gather  the  fruit, 
they  would  have  been  very  sorry  indeed  to  cut 
down  the  trees. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  all  this  time,  that  I 
am  speaking  alone  of  the  city  of  Paris,  which 
— although  the  citizens  looked  upon  it  as 
«  France,  and  both  in  their  speech  and  motions 
had  a  certain  confusion  of  ideas  upon  the  sub- 
ject, which  made  them  believe  that  Paris  com- 
prised every  thing  in  the  world,  and  that  France 
was  only  a  small  quarter  or  portion  of  it^Let  it 
be  remembered,  I  say,  that  1  am  speaking  alone 
of  Paris,  which  was  not,  after  all,  the  whole 
country.  For  a  certain  distance  in  the  envi- 
rons of  the  capital  the  influence  of  the  FrencU 
police  and  the  system  of  espionage  was  felt. 
All  the  very  large  towns  too,  of  course,  aped 
the  metroplie  in  iu  public  and  its  private  vices  *, 
bnt  there  were  wide  tracts  of  country  to  which 
the  system  rf  espionage  did  not  extend ;  and 
respecting  which,  as  was  afterwards  lamentably 
proved,  the  French  government  possessed  no 
information  whatsoever,  as  far  at  lekst  as  re- 
garded the  wants  and  wishes,  habits  and  cha- 
racter of  the  people. 

To  return,  however,  from  this  long  digres- 
sion to  irood  Pierre  Morin  and  the  agpnt  of 
police.  The  latter— who  had  been  originally  a 
monckard,  and  had  afterwards  been  elevated  to 
the  dignity  of  an  exempt,  without  loving  his 
taste  for  the  science  to  which  he  had  originally 
addicted  himself— having  gazed,  as  we  have 
said,  for  some  time  upon  the  countenance  of 
the  filigree -worker,  and  betrg  sat  sfied  by  sll  he 
saw  that  the  man  waa  sleeping  the  sleep  of  in- 
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noeence,  palled  him  by  tbe  arm  and  woke  him 
with  a  sudden  start.  ^Corne,  come,  sir/  he 
said,  *  get  up  !  the  lieutenant  of  polios  wants 
to  speatr  to  you  directly.  Tou  mast  come 
and  tell  what  yoa  know  of  this  murder  last 
night.' 

Now  every  Parisian  who  was  not  a  mouchard 
bore  a  vast  shar^'  of  hatred  and  enmity  to  all 
individuals  of  that  class,  and  scarcely  less'  to 
officers  of  police ;  and  Pierre  Merin,  conse- 
quently, was  not  at  all  dispoited  to  hold  any 
long  conference  with  his  companion.  He  shook 
himself  in  silence  without  feeling  very  much 
disoompesed  by  having  slept  iA  his  clothes,  and 
followed  to  the  especial  apartments  of  the  liea- 
tenant-general  of  police,  where  he  was  detained 
some  time  in  an  antechamber  without  seeing 
that  offieer. 

At  length,  however,  he  was  summoned  to  the 
great  man's  presence,  and  found  him  silting  in 
his  bed-room,  robed  in  an  embroidered  dressing- 
gown,  and  eatinff  various  savoury  ragouts  as  a 
preparation  for  t^e  labours  of  tbe  day.  It  may 
seem  that  such  a  place  and  such  a  time  were  not 
very  fit  to  receive  the  4eposition  of  a  witness  in 
a  case  of  murder  :  but  things  were  so  done  in 
Paris  in  those  days  ;  and  the  lieutenant  of  police 
thus  lost  no  time  in  .eating  his  chicken  and  his 
sweetbreads,  drinking  his  burgundy  and  water, 
and  questioning  Pierre  Morin  with  the  most 
admirable  perseverance  and  determination. 

Although  a  lieutenant  of  police  was  always  a 
very  awful  sort  of  personage  in  the  eyes  of  the 
lower  order  of  Parisians,  and  even  of  the  higher 
classes  also,  yet  th«  geod  artisan  was  seldom 
without  having  all  his  wits  abnut  him;  and  he 
answered  the  questions  which  were  asked  of  him 
with  veracity,  clearnes,  nnd  precision.  He  told 
his  tale  not  only  troly  but  aociuateiy  ;  for  though 
at  first  sight  truth  and  aceura<:y  may  seem  to  he 
the  same  thing,  yet  in  operation  they  are  very 
different.  Many  a  man  who  tells  a  story  which 
IS  perfectly  true  it  not  believed,  because  he  fiuls 
to  put  all  things  in  their  proper  order,  to  add  all 
the  particulars  which  elucidate  the  facts  and 
give  the  whole  the  air  of  verity.  Pierre  Morin, 
however,  entered  into  all  the  details,  informed 
the  lieutenantof  his  visit  on  the  preceding  night 
to  the  unhappy  man  who  had  been  murdered, 
related  their  conversation  with  so  much  point 
and  truth  that  the  officer  himself  smiled  at  the 
painting  ef  the  character  of  old  Fiteau,  which 
was  well  known  in  Paris ;  and  the  artisan  then 
proceeded  to  tell  how  the  goldsmith  had  locked 
nim  up  in  the  room,  in  order  that  his  work  might 
be  done  by  the  time  required. 

Mknow  not  well,*  he  continued,  'how  long 
I  had  been  there,  when  I  heard  what  1  thought 
a  cry,  which  seemed  suddenly  stifled.  I  per- 
suaded myself  it  was  nothing,  however,  and 
went  on  ;  but  I  bad  scarcely  given  the  pincers 
a  turn  when  there  was  a  terrible  sound  of  strog* 
gliog  in  the  next  room,  and  I  heard  the  voice 
of  old  Fiteau,  crying  *  Help,  help  !  murder,  mur- 
der!' There  were  bars  upon  all  the  windows, 
00  there  was  no  way  to  get  out  but  by  the  door. 
As  I  knew  that  was  loeked,  and  it  would  take 
time  to  break  the  fastening  off,  I  snatched  «p 


one  of  the  chafing  chisela,  and  with  it  (brce^* 
back  the  lock.  When  the  door  was  open,  1  found 
the  other  room  all  dark,  but  the  lamp  1  hail 
been  working  wit  •  lighted  it  up  in  a  minute. 
The  first  thing  I  saw  was  the  poor  old  man 
upon  the  ground,  with  two  men  dressed  like  gen- 
tlemen on  their  knees  over  him ;  one  squeezing 
his  mouth  and  head  down  upon  the  floor  wit£ 
his  hand,  while  the  other  seemed  stabbing  him 
with  a  knife.  The  minute  I  came  in,  one  start- 
ed up  

*  Stay,  stay,'  said  \he  lieutenant — « yon  eay 
stabbing  him  with  a  knife :  their  swords  were 
not  drawn  then  ?' 

» No,  no,'  replied  Pirere  Morin,  '  there  were 
no  swords  drawn  at  that  time  ;  not  indeed  till  I 
had  knocked  the  man  down  with  my  hammer, 
who  first  started  up.' 

*  Where  is  the  hammer  ?'  demanded  the  lieu- 
tenant. 

*  Here,'  answered  Pierre  Morin,  taking  it  out 
of  his  pocket,  and  giving  it  to  the  officer,  who 
held  out  his  hand  for  it.^ 

*  Go  on,'  said  the  lieutenant, — *  what  happen- 
ed next?' 

*  Wily,  then,*  replied  Pierre  Morin,  *  the 
other,  who  was  upon  his  feet  by  this  time, 
rushed  at  me,  drawing  his  sword ;  but  poor  oldl 
Fiteau  helped  me  at  that  pinch,  though  he  was  as 
dead  as  St.  Genevieve,  for  the  scoundrel  stum, 
bled  over  him  before  he  eould  run  me  through 
with  his  rapier.  Thereupon  I  scrambled  ont 
of  the  d-wT  as  fast  as  1  could,  and,  banging  it 
to,  locked  it  upon  them.  They  struggled  hard 
to  get  it  open,  but  they  could  not ;  liiough,  if 
they  had  not  been  two  fools,  or  else  stupiiied  i 
by  what  they  had  done,  they  would  have  soon 
picked  the  lock  with  all  the  tools  that  I  left 
there.  In  the  mea'^  while  i  ran  out  of  the  shop 
and  gave  the  alarm ;  and  you  yourself,  men- 
seigneur,  know  all  the  rest. 

ft  will  b^  remarked,  in  this  account,  that  good 
Pierre  Munn  did  not  think  fit  to  say  one  word — 
on  the  present  occasion,  at  least — concerning 
the  person  whom  he  had  seen  on  the  outside  of 
the  door.  It  might  be  forgetfulness,  it  might  be 
a  certain  feeing  of  compassion  or  grod-nature 
which  made  liim  not  wish  to  implicate  a  man, 
of  whose  fiuHi  he  had  no  certain  proof,  in  so 
terrible  an  accusation.  There  was  no  necessity, 
it  is  true,  ef  saying  any  thing  more  unasked, 
for  as  soon  as  he  had  given  the  mere  details  of 
the  murder,  the  lieutenant  of  police  began  to 
question  him  in  a  closer  manner. 

'So,'  he  said,  *you  intend  me  to  believe  all 
this  ?' 

'Indeed  I  do,  monseigneur,'  replied  Pierre 
Morin ;  '  and  what^s  more,  you  do  believe  it,  1 
can  see  very  well  you  are  not  the  man  to  mis- 
take between  truth  and  falsehood  when  they  are 
put  before  you,  I  am  sure.' 

'Indeed,'  said  the  lieutenant  of  police,  with  a 
sarcastic  smile  at  the  broad  flattery  which  the 
peasantry  of  France  are  almost  as  ready  to  apply 
as  the  peasantry  of  Ireland,  thinking  it  nothing 
more  than  oemmon  courtesy  after  all — 'Indeed,  . 
you  are  certainly  a  man  of  genius,  Monnenr 
Pierre  Morin  j  and  though  yoa  are  clearly  new 
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the  oldest  filou  in  Paris,  You  do  not  do  great 
honor  to  my  penetration,  however,  when  you 
tell  me  this  ridicnlous  story  of  the  sordid  old 
goldsmith  leaving  you  on  his  premises  all  night, 
uid  of  your  consenting  to  remain  shut  up  in  a 
room  tijjl  he  chose  to  set  yon  free  in  the  morn- 
ing * 

*lf  yon  will  not  believe  that,  monsBigneur,' 
repltf^d  Pierre  MoriU)  perfectly  ealmly,  *pray  tell 
me  what  you  will  believe  ?* 

*Why,  probably^*  answered  the  lieutenant  of 
poliee,  Hhat  you  are  yourself  one  of  the  accom- 
plices, led  in  the  outer  shop  while  your  two 
companions  did  the  deed  within ;  and  that, 
alarmed  by  the  old  man's  cries,  or  by  somebody 
coming,  you  shut  the  door  upon  the  others,  and 
gave  the  alarm.  It  was  a  clever  trick,  I  must 
owD,  and,  as  such)  should  not  go  without  its  re* 
ward.  If  you  will  confess  the  whole,  then,  and 
bear  witness  against  these  two  friends  of  yours, 
you  shall  have  a  pardon  yourself,  and  we  may  do 
something  for  you.  No  man  ever  makes  so 
good  an  exempt  as  one  who  has  been  apprehend- 
ed two  or  three  times  himself*     What  say  yon? 

*0h,  monseigneur,  I  will  bear  witness  against 
the  two  v^llingly,'  replied  Pierre  Morin ;  *but 
there  is  another,  a  very  honest  &llow,  whom  I 
will  not  bear  wiinesa  against,  and  his  name  is 
Pierre  Morin.' 

The  lieutenant  of  police  seemed  to  be  amus- 
ed with  the  good  artisan's  quickness  of  retort; 
and  bein^  v9tj  well  convmoed  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  murder,  he  dropped  the 
tone  in  which  be  had  been  speakings  and  said, 
^ Well,  well,  let  us  hear  what  yoo  can  really  bear 
witness  to  ?* 

*To  every  thing  I  saw,'  replied  Pierre  Morin. 

*Not  so  quick,  not  so  quick,'  cried  the  lieuten- 
ant:  *what  was  the  precise  hour  at  which  ^  on 
went  to  the  shop  of  old  Fiteau  ?' 

*I  can't  exactly  say  to  a  minute,'  replied  the 
artisan,  'for  I  neither  looked  at  the  clock  nor 
heard  it  strike  ;  but  it  was  just  that  hour  when 
the  western  sky  ia  all  red  with  gold,  and  the 
eastern  is  of  a  mouse  color.' 

'That  is  to  say,  about  half-paat  six,'  said  the 
lieutenant :  *and  pray  what  time  did  thehov  go  ?' 

Now  although,  aa  we  hare  sakl,  the  cnminal 
lieutenant  was  perfectly  well  convinced  that 
Pierre  M«cin  waa  innocent  of  any  share  of  the 
murder,  and,  moreover,  recollected  that  the 
artisan  had  said  the  boy  was  in  the  ehop  whm 
Fiteau  shut  him  up  in  the  work-rooma,  yet  duch 
WIS  his  habit  of  trying  to  entangje  men  in  their 
talk,  that  be  could  not  resist  puttiflg  this  quas- 
tion,  siAiply  to  see  what  anawer  the  filigree- 
worker  would  make. 

'Juat  at  seven  o'tUcfc,'  replied  the  artisaB  at 
onee^  very  nwoh  to  the  surprise  of  the  lieuten- 
ant. 

'Indeed  !'  said  the  officer :  'pray,  which  way 
did  he  go  .?* 

'That  I  can't  tell,'  replied  Pierre  Morin,  with 
alangh^'I  waa  shut  up  in  the  woik-room,  you 
know.' 

'Then  pray  how  can  you  tell  at  what  hour  he 
went  f  demanded  tho  oiBoer» 
3» 


'Because,'  answered  Piette  Morin,  grinning 
at  having  puzzled  the  magistrate — 'beeause  I 
had  jumped  up  on  the  table  to  open  a  bit  of  the 
small  window,  and  I  heard  old  Piteau  say  to  the 
boy,  'Be  quick,  3  ou  sloth,  be  quick,  and  do  not 
lose  time  by  the  way.'  Then,  the  moment  the 
door  was  shut,  the  boy  began  a  tune  that  I  oflen 
heard  him  whistle  before,  but  stopped  when 
Notre  Dame  struck  seven,  because,  I  suppose, 
its  song  and  his  did  not  sound  well  tog<*ther.' 

The  lieutenant-general  smiled ;  for  mental 
fencing  was  an  art  in  which  he  took  great  de- 
light, even  when  his  opponent  pairic-d  skilfully 
his  attack.  'Bring  in  the  bo^  Pierre  Jean,'  he 
said  to  a  clerk  who  was  writing  busily  at  a  table 
not  far  off;  and  the  obsequious  and  silent  tioter 
down  of  other  men's  sayings  and  doings  rose 
without  a  word,  glided  out  qf  the  room,  and  re- 
turoed  as  quietly  with  poor Titeau's  errand  boy. 
The  youth  was  all  aghast  at  the  awful  presence 
into  wbioh  he  was  brought,  and  teemed  just  in 
that  state  in  which  a  skilful  cross-examiner  can 
contrive  to  make  a  witness  say  any  thing  he 
pleasrs. 

'Pray  what  were  the  last  worda  your  master 
said  to  yuu  last  night  f '  said  the  lieutenant-gen- 
eral ot  pol.ce.  'Mark  me,  tht  last  words  he  said 
to  you  f 

'He  said — he  said,'  replied  the  b(^,  looking 
first  up  to  the  ceiling  and  then  down  upon  the 
door — 'he  said  'Carry  that  to  Madame  de  Ro- 
han's.'   That's  the  laat  thing  he  said.' 

The  lieutenant  ot  police  grinned ;  but  before 
he  could  interpoe,  the  filigree- worker  had  ex- 
olaimed, 'Wbatdid  he  say  to  you  outside  the 
door,  Pierre  Jean  ?' 

A  look  of  intelligence  came  up  into  the  boy's 
face  at  the  sound  or  a  familiar  voice,  anci  he  re- 
pliea  at  once,  'Ob,  he  said  then,  'Be  quick,  he 
quick,  and  do  not  lose  time  by  the  way  ;'  and  be 
called  me  a  sloth,  too,  though  1  always  make  as 
much  haste  as  I  can.' 

It  was  now  Pierre  Morin's  turn  to  grin,  aod 
the  boy  having  been  sent  out  of  the  room,  the 
lieutenant  of  police  proceeded  to  interrogate  the 
artisan  upon  various  other  points.  The  first  of 
these  was  in  reference  to  what  he  had  done  with 
the  instruoient  employed  in  forcing  back  the 
lock.  Next,  he  strongly  and  severely  cross-ex- 
amined hi  1  as  to  which  of  the  murderers  had 
the  knife  u),  his  hand,  and  which  was  stifling  the 
voice  of  the  unfortunate  goldsmith  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  filigree-worker  made  his  way 
into  the  room. 

To  all  his  questions  the  answers  of  Pierre 
Morin  were  clear,  definite,  and  pointed.  He 
never  hesitated,  or  contradicted  himself,  or  va- 
ried in  the  slightest  particular  from  any  state- 
ment that  he  made  ;  and  still  as  he  answered, 
tho  clerk  at  the  neighboring  Uhle  took  ra^id 
notes  of  all  his  replies.  The  character  of  the 
artisan  rose  very  high  in  the  opinion  of  the 
lieutenant-general  of  police,  not  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  the  moral  rectitude  he  displayed— for 
the  officer  of  police  had  no  objection  to  a  good 
togWB  on  an  occasion — as  on  account  of  his 
quickness,  precision,  and  presence  of  mind, 
which,  as  is  very  evident,  ace  Migl^  qualities  in 
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thote  who  htire  any  thing  to  do  with  such  sub- 
jects as  come  under  the  notice  of  the  poliee. 

After  haying  qaestioned  the  artisan  for  more 
than  half  an  hour,  he  suddenly  asked  him  if  he 
could  write ;  and  receiving  an  affirmative  an 
swer,  he  made  him  transcribe  two  or  three  sen 
tences,  which  he  looked  at  with  an  approving 
exclamation,  and  then  bade  him  go  into  the  next 
room  and  wait  for  him  there. 

Pierre  Merin  found  in  the  neighboring  eham** 
her  several  exempts  in  the  dress  which  was  at 
that  lime  worn  by  those  personages,  and  two 
other  people  in  plain  clothes,  who  were,  in  fact, 
officers  of  the  police  of  a  superior  class,  and  less 
ostensible  functions.  These  were  the  perpons 
who,  armed  with  a  lettre  dt  euchtt  and  with  a 
sufficient  body  of  inferiors,  unseen  but  within 
call,  would  whisper  a  few  words  with  a  soft  air 
to  clergyman  or  nobleman,  warrior  or  magis* 
trate,  in  the  midst  of  a  gay  assembly  or  a  public 
promenade,  and  the  spectators  would  see  the 
cheek  grow  pale,  the  smile  wither  away  upon 
the  lip,  the  knees  tremble,  and  the  eyes  lose 
their  light,  as  the  victim  of  arbitrary  power  fol- 
lowed a  mandate  which  could  not  be  resisted. 

Pierre  Morin  ^ked  about  for  the  boy,  and 
not  seeing  bin  as  he  expected,  he  ventured  to 
ask  one  of  the  exempts  where  he  was.  The 
officer  looked  at  him  with  a  smile,  somewhat 
contemptuous,  and  then  replied,  *Tou  will  soon 
learn,  my  friend,  that  in  this  room  nobody  asks 
any  questions  or  answers  any.' 

*1  am  stire  they  ask  enough  in  the  other,'  re- 
plied Pierre  Morin. 

'There  is  another  chamber  still,'  replied  the 
elempt,  *where  they  employ  only  one,  but  which 
you  might  find  somewhat  difficult  to  bear  if  you 
were  put  to  it.' 

This  plain  allusion  to  the  torture  quelled  all 
poor  Pierre  Morin's  gaiety  in  a  moment,  and  he 
remained  in  dead  silence  till,  after  seme  coming 
and  goin^  between  the  room  in  which  he  sat 
and  that  m  which  he  had  left  the  lieutenant  of 
police,  he  was  taken  down  the  stairs  by  one  of 
the  exempts,  and  put  into  a  jEacre,  which  rolled 
away  towards  the  Chatelet.  At  the  door  of  that 
building  stood  the  carriage  of  the  lieutenant  of 
polix^e,  who  had^receded  the  art'san  by  a  few 
minutes;  and  on  passing  through  the  small 
wicket  into  the  interior  of  that  gloomy  and  aw- 
ful abode  of  wretchedness  and  crim^,  the  porter 
whispered  something  to  the  exempt,  who  paused 
in  his  progress,  and,  seeing  tbat  poor  Pierre 
Morin  had  advanced  a  step  or  two  before  him, 
he  told  him  to  stand  back  till  he  was  called  for. 
^People  get  in  here  fast  enough,'  he  said  in  a 
sullen  tone— *yott  may  ffnd  it  more  difficult  to 
get  out  again. ^ 

The  good  filigree- worker  very  easily  believed 
the  words  of  the  exempt ;  and  in  fact  his  ad- 
vance had  been  rather  the  efil&ct  of  agitation  at 
finding  himseirin  such  a  place,  than  of  alacrity. 
What  he  was  brought  there  for  he  knew  not ; 
and  although  he  derived  iome  hope  of  not  being 
detained  there,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
criminal  lieutenant  having  preceded  him,  yet 
many^  a  vague  and  horrible  apprehension  was 
raised  i»  his  breast,  by  the  sight  of  thoit  dftrk 


arehes  and  heavy  walto,  which  we^e  but  totf 
terribly  famed  in  French  history.  In  this  state 
of  uncertainty  and  fear,  the  poor  artisaa  wooM 
gladly  have  turned  hts  attention  to  any  thing 
but  his  own  situation  ;  and  an  immense  large 
dog,  with  a  leathern  coilar  bristling  with  iron 
spikes,  which  stood  beside  the  gaoler,*  was  the 
first  object  with  which  He  enaeavorea  to  employ 
himself.  On  putting  out  his  hand,  however,  (s 
pat  the  animars  head,  he  found  that  it  was  lu- 
spired  by  the  spirit  of  the  place  ;  first  e^nappiag 
violently  at  the  hand  that  attempted  to  caress  it, 
and  then — sfler  looking  at  him  fiercely  for  t 
moment — flying  at  his  throat  with  a  sharp  yelL 
'The  turnkey  latighed,  but  made  a  sign  with  his 
finger  to  the  dog,  which  in&.taiit]y  retreated  te 
his  master's  side. 

A  long  silence  ensued ;  but  Pierre  Moiin  wai 
neither  of  age,  nor  a  nation,  nor  a  eharftcter  Is 
remain  long  still  and  unoccupied ;  and  afVer  fix- 
ing his  eyes  for  a  minute  oy  two  on  some  object 
on  the  other  side  of  the  court,  he  moved  a  liUle 
towards  a  large  lieavy  wooden  case  which  stood 
close  by  the  wicket.  It  here  evident  signs  of 
having  been  constructed  many  years  before; 
was  in  shape  like  a  very  large  coffin ;  and  Pierre 
Morin  would  willingly  have  asked  what  was  iti 
use,  had  he  not  received  more  than  one  severs 
rebuke  in  the  course  of  the  morning.  The  eyes 
of  the  gaoler,  however,  followed  him,  and  then 
turned  towards  the  exempt  with  a  grim  and 
meaning  smile. 

« Do  you  know  what  that  is,  my  good  youth?' 
the  turnkey  said,  at  length.  « That  is  what  we 
call  the  eruMt  qf  CAs  pie.* 

Poor  Pierre  AJorin  was  as  much  in  the  dark 
as  ever;  and,  not  choosing  to  ask  any  thiag 
farther,  he  remained  murmuring,  *  The  crust  oi 
the  pie  !    The  crust  of  the  pie !' 

*  Ay,'  said  the  turnkey,  after  having  suffered 
him  to  puizle  himself  with  the  matter  for  some 
tim— « the  crust  of  the  pie ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
the  eereusil  bannal^  the  coffin  of  the  quarter .<— 
Now  you  see  that  when  one  of  our  pets  dies, 
which  generally  hiftpens  every  other  day,  we 
pop  him  in  there  at  once,  and  send  him  to  the 
buryinr.grovod,  wliere  he  lies  quite  as  comtorta- 
blv  in  his  shroud  as  if  he  had  ever  so  many  fcct 
of'^oak  round  about  him.  That  is  a  needless  lux- 
ury, too,  a  shroud :  I  don't  see  why  we  should 
give  them  a  shroud— they  give  us  nothing  hut 
trouble.' 

*■  And  do  yoQ  buiy  them  directly  P'  said  Pierre 
Morin,  in  a  low  voice. 

«To  be  sore,'  replied  the  turnkey;  'what 
should  we  keep  them  above  ground  for  ?  We 
give  half  an  hoar  to  make  sure  that  it's  all  right, 
and  then  we  oart  them  off.  It  sometiuMs  hap- 
pemi,  indeed,  thatoneofourjNuflsicxt  dies,  while 
another  is  siekish,  and  then  we  wait  till  we  see 
if  the  other  won't  go  too ;  you  see  the  crust  of 

*£aeh  of  the  turnkeys  of  the  Chatelet  at  this  tias 
was  followed  by  one  or  aiore  of  these  do^s,  who,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  were  taught  to  drive  the  pnsea* 
ershiiher  or  thither  like  flockn  of  beasts.  Tbey  were 
trained,  too,  we  are  told,  with  eztraordiiiarveare. 

t  A  name  given  to  the  prisoners,  from  their  lyii^oB 
straw  ia  their  duageons. 
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Hie  pie  18  bl^  011011^  to  keld  more  than  one 
portri»f^;*  and,  Uajfrbing  aloud  at  his  own  joke, 
he  i^ve  the  public  coffin  a  kick  with  his  foot, 
and  then  added,  as  it  retarded  a  dull  hollow 
■onnd, « It  is  empty  now  ;  but  I  put  three  in  it 
yesterday — so  that  may  do  for  a  day  %r  two  at 
leaat. 

It  is  astottidhing  bow  familiarity  hardens  the 
heart  of  man  to  human  suffering,  and  steels  us 
against  all  the  strange  and  horrible  things  of 
earthly  existence ;  but  there  are  some  men  who 
without  any  such  terrible  training)  feel  a  plea*- 
snre  in  the  sight  ef  sorrow — derive  a  sort  of 
agreeable  excitement  from  witnessing  the  pangs 
and  miseries  of  life  in  others.  I  once  met  with 
a  roan  who  had  been  the  public  executioner  in  a 
large  city  of  France  during  the  most  sanguinary 
period  of  the  Revolution.  He  had  become  a 
eripple,  in  consequence  of  wounds  afterwards 
receiTod  in  war,  and  had  known  in  his  own  per- 
son inoeh  of  the  anguish  and  sorrow  which  he 
had  formerly  aided  to  inflict  upon  others ;  but 
yet,  when  1  asked  him  if  he  did  not  look  back 
with  horror  and  reirret  at  those  times  and  deeds, 
lie  langhed,  and  said,  *  Not  at  all  ;*  that  he  only 
wished  such  days  would  come  back  again,  and 
that  he  were  able  to  cut  off  the  dogs*  heads  as 
before.  His  eyes^  too,  sparkled  when  he  spoke 
on  the  subject^  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  his  sin- 
oeritT. 

Bach  a  one  was  the  turnkey  with  whom  the 
good  Pierre  Morin  was  now  speaking;  and  al- 
though he  Tery  well  understood  that  t!ie  artizan 
Wfts  not  likely  to  remain  under  his  gentle  custo- 
dy, yet  be  took  a  delight  in  stirring  up  all  sorts 
of  apprehensions  in  his  bosom)  and  in  present- 
ing every  painful  and  disagreeable  object  to  his 
mmd  that  the  place  could  suggest. 

He  was  not  suffered  to  go  on  much  longer, 
howeyer ;  for  in  a  minute  or  two  after  the  alMte 
dialogne  had  taken  place  a  messenger  came  to 
snmmon  Pierre  Morin  and  the  exempt  to  the 
presence  of  the  lieutenant  of  police.  They 
f>and  him  at  one  end  of  a  large  hall,  seated  in 
an  arm-chair,  with  two  or  three  clerks  at  a  table 
beside  him,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  room 
some  twenty  or  thirty  prisoners,  with  a  number 
of  gaolers  and  archers,  as  the/  were  still  called, 
though  it  must  be  understood  that  the  bow  and 
arrow  had  long  disappeared  from  amongst  them. 

*  Come  hither,*  satd  the  cnminal  lieutenant, 
beckoning  to  Pierre  Meriii ;  and  when  the  arti- 
san had  approached  hts  side,  he  added  in  a  low- 
er Toiee,  *  You  are  to  understand  by  the  words 
*namberone*  the  man  who  had  the  knife;  by 
^nnaaber  two,*  the  man  who  held  the  goldsmith 
down.  Mark  all  these  prisoners  as  they  pass 
before  yon;  and  when  you  recognise  either  of 
the  assassins,  say  *  number  one'  or  *  number 
two,'  as  the  eass  may  be.* 

He  paused  for  a  few  moments  after  he  had 
spoken,  and  then  made  a  sign  to  one  of  the  turn- 
keys, upon  which  the  prisoners,  one  by  one, 
were  ordered  to  march  forward,  and,  passing  be- 
fbre  the  lieutenant  and  those  who  surrounded 
hin,  to  make  their  exit  by  a  door  on  his  left  hand. 

To  the  eye  of  a  philosopher,  it  might  haye 
botii  a  enrions  and  interesting  speotaole  to  tnee, 


in  the  aspect  of  those  Unhappy  men,  the  efiects 
of  imprisonment,  under  various  circumstances, 
upon  their  several  characters.  There  was  the 
gay  light  debauchee,  who  had  found  his  way 
into  the  Ohatelet  in  consequence  of  somecrimi* 
nal  intrigue  or  idle  qunrrel,  passing  on  upon  the 
tips  of  his  toes  as  lightly  and  thoughtlessly  as 
if  he  had  never  committed  evil  or  endured  sor* 
row.  There  was  the  man  ef  deeper  feelings, 
bowed  down  by  the  sense  of  crime  or  shame, 
walking  forward  with  the  eye  bent  u|on  the 
ground,  and  the  flushed  hectic  oi  anxious  care 
upon  his  cheek.  There  was  the  daring  and 
brutal  criminal,  hardened  in  offences  and  impu- 
dent in  iniquity,  staring  full  in  the  faces  of  those 
before  whom  he  passed}  aad  seeming  almost  in- 
clined to  whistle,  as  if  in  defiance  of  the  author- 
ity which  he  believed  had  done  its  worst  upon 
him.  Then  came  the  dull  and  heavy  man  of 
guilt  and  of  despair^  who  bore  aboat  wiih  him 
Uie  memories  of  many  years*  imprisonment  and 
exclusion  from  all  social  intercourse,  with  the 
light  of  hope  gone  out  in  his  eye  and  in  his 
heart,  and  nothing  left  but  tenacity  of  life  and 
eapabilitv  of  endurance.  But  who  was  that  who 
came  at  lengthy  with  a  bold  4nd  even  menacing 
brow,  with  a  firm  step  and  measured  military 
tread,  but  withal  a  restless  and  anxious  eye,  and 
a  lip  which  qofvered-«it  migiit  bo  with  anger,  it 
mieht  be  with  apprehension  ? 

'  Number  two^'  said  the  artisan  alond,  as  the 
prisoner  passed,  without  the  slightest  hesitation, 
and  with  a  firm,  distinct,  and  even  solemn 
voice,  as  if  his  mind  were  much  adected  by  the 
importance  of  the  occasion,  and  the  awful  duty 
that  fell  upon  him. 

*  Are  you  quite  sure  ?*  demanded  the  lieuten- 
ant, in  a  low  tone. 

*  As  I  live!'  replied  Pierre  Morin;  and  im- 
mediate^ the  lieutenant  made  a  sign  with  his  fin- 
ger to  the  archera,  who  followed  the  prisoner  out. 

Two  or  three  otliera  now  passed  in  succes- 
sion before  the  lieutenant  and  his  party,  with- 
out a  word  being  said  by  the  good  ar.tisan.  At 
length,  howeyer,  there  appeared  a  personage  of 
distinguished  me  in,  who  advanced  with  a  grace- 
ful and  easy  step,  slow,  calm,  deliberatoi  with 
no  sort  of  expression  upon  his  oouotenance 
which  could  at  all  indicate  the  feelings  of  his 
heart,  unless  it  were  a  slight  but  somewhat  sa- 
peroilious  smile,  as  if  contempt  for  the  whole 
proceeding  mastered  every  other  sensation. 

*  Number  one,'  said  the  artisan  firmly ;  and 
the  other,  without  taking  any  notice,  passed  on. 
Two  more  prisoners  followed  without  notice ; 
and  then  the  lieutenant  of  police,  rising,  gave 
some  directions  in  a  low  voice  to  the  offioers 
near  him. 

*  Come  hither,  my  friend,*  he  said  at  length, 
turning  to  Pierre  Morin.  *  We  have  seldom  sueh 
fellows  as  you  to  deal  with  ;  but  get  you  home, 
and  rest  in  peace  till  I  send  for  you  again. 
Nerer  be  ont  of  the  house^  however,  tor  a 
whole  day  together,  till  this  business  is  over  ; 
and  if  you  behave  as  well  at  the  trial  as  you 
have  done  to-day,  we  will  give  you  something 
better  to  do  than  twisting  silver  wire  into  fiii- 
gree  baskets*' 
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In  all  the  atfeeU  and  alleys  of  the  cttj  of 
Paris,  in  the  Bqaare<«,  h  i  i  along  theqnayis,  there 
ivas  a  continual  cry  K  |»t  up  during  the  a^hole 
of  the  morninf  of  tiie  30th  of  April,  by  a  num- 
ber of  men  whose  stout  lungs  had  acquired  re- 
doubled poorer  by  the  constant  practice  orshout- 
ing  forth  whatever  was  calculated  to  exd«te  the 
curiosity  of  the  Parisian  public. 

^^rtrt  demort!  Arttt  de  mort!  Sentence 
of  death  !  cried  the  sturdy  hawkers,  i^  they  ran 
through  the  streets,  with  bundles  of  printed  pa- 
pers in  their  hands,  selling,  for  a  sinall  piece  of 
copper)  to  the  eager  multitude  the  judgment  of 
the  law  in  the  trinl  of  the  count  de  H-^-«  aad 

the  CheTaijer  de  M ^,  for  the  cold-blooded 

and  delibrrtte  murder  of  the  old  Goldsmith, 
Gaultier  Fitesji. 

The  people  read  the  sentence  with  surprise 
and  terror-^for  the  names  of  both  the  condemn- 
ed announced  noble  blood  and  high  station ; 
and  the  punishment,  the  horid  punishment  of 
the  wheel,  was  one  wh'ch,  in  the  memory  of 
man,  had  never  been  inflicted  on  any  but  one 
of  lowly  race.  Almost  daily,  indeed,  the  people 
Baw  one  of  their  own  class  vndergo  the  same 
terrible  tate  without  wonder  or  horror ;  and  ma- 
ny, who  witnessed  with  their  own  f^yes  the 
bloodshed  and  the  agony,  prepared  the  very 
next  day,  by  some  similar  crime  to  that  of  the 
wretch  who  had  just  expired,  to  take  their  place 
on  the  flftme  scaffold  where  he  had  suffered. — 
But  now — ok  strange;  baman  nature  '.—the  very 
■adSe  persons,  who  beheld  the  punishment  al- 
most with  indifference  in  men  o\  lower  rank,  at- 
tached feelings  of  awe  and  horror  to  it  which 
it  had  never  felt  before,  now  that  it  wis  to  be 
inflicted  upon  the  nobles  of  the  land.  They,  in 
Iket,  transferred,  by  a  strange  process  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  the  abhorrence  which  they  should 
have  felt  for  the  additional  guilt  implied,  by  the 
oircumstance  of  education  to  the  punishment 
•bout  to  be  inflicted,  and  viewed  the  wheel 
•with  sensations  with  which  they  had  never  re- 
garded it  before. 

Such  was  the  |H)pu]ar  feeling  upon  the  ocea- 
«on  of  this  condemnation,  but  amongst  the 
Bobles  themselves,  still  more  agitation  and 
horror  existed.  Pride  came  into  play  in  their 
ease,— the  pride  of  blood,  and  of  that  rank  which 
had  long  given  them  a  certain  deirree  of  immu- 
nity in  the  commission  of  evil.  The  privileges 
•i  their  station,  they  fancied,  extended  to  all 
ftnd  every  thing  They  were  indignant  at  the 
very  sentence  pronounced  by  the  eoart;  that 
two  noblemen  should  be  broken  npon  the 
wheel  like  common  felons;  and  they  doubted 
not — they  would  not  doubt,  that  the  sentence 
would  be  commuted,  even  if  the  oriminals  were 
not  pardoned.  At  first  they  had  the  daring  to 
aek  for  absolute  pardon ;  but  the  stern  eounte- 
naace  with  which  they  were  .  received,  soon 
tanght  them  that  they  must  bo  more  moderate, 
and  a  commutation  was  all  that  was  required. 

The  answer  was, '  It  is  impossible ;'  and  now 
every  argument  and  entreaty  was  made  use  of 
to  obtain  some  mitigation :  thousands  of  the  no- 
bility went  to  the  palace )  oonferencee  were  held 


amongst  tbemaellres  \  Ami  it  WW  tepfedenied  to 
the  prince  who  then  governed  France,  that  Um 
crimiuals  were  connected  with  all. the  first  ftm* 
Uies  in  the  land.  Toey  urged  the  horror,  the 
shame  and  the  disgrace  it  would  be  to  many  t 
high  and  noble  persoB*  if  the  degrading  senleDeti 
usually  pronounced  upon  a  conviction  of  cw 
mon  Iclons,  should  be  carried  into  effectai^aiiut 
two  men  of  so  high  a  rank.  T>.e  prince  wai 
immovable,  however;  and  to  every  entreatjr 
urged  upon  those  grounds  he  replied,  *  It  is  th« 
crime  that  makes  the  disgrace,  and  not  the  puB< 
ishment.' 

The  faUl  day  arrived ;  and  though  till  Uw 
last  moment  efforts  were  still  made,  still,  at  tltf 
appointed  hour,  the  dark  procession  bega&  t« 
move  from  the  Chatelet  to  the  Place  de  Orew, 
and  the  awful  sdence  of  ptiblic  execntioD  wM 
enacted  without  one  particular  of  the  seDteaoc 
being  omitted  in  the  punishment  of  the  mw 
derersitf  Gaultier  Fitean.  Limb  by  ]imb,&ii4 
bone  by  bone,  they  were  broken  on  the  wheel 
by  the  iron  bar  of  the  exeeutioner ;  and  the 
cries  of  even  the  firmest  ok  the  two  made  tiie 
air  around  ring,  till  they  had  no  longer  strenfth 
to  utter  more  than  a  mere  entreaty  for  water 
to  quench  theif  burning  thltst  and  for  the  bloif 
of  doath  to  terminate  their  agony. 

While  this  awful  scene  was  enactifig  in  ^ 
Place  de  Greve,  and  while  it  was  produciiif  iti 
effect,  not  only  upon  the  minds  of  those  who 
witnessell  the  punishment,  bat  upon  the  hij^ber 
aa  well  as  the  lower  orders  of  France,  onr  goed 
friend  Pierre  Morin  remained  closeted  witk  tk 
lieutenant-general  of  police,  talking  over  loaof 
matters  of  no  slight  interest  to  the  godd  artisaa. 
At  length  the  conference  closed,  and  the  filigree* 
work?r  issded  forth  into  the  streets,  aed  took  W 
way  towards  a  part  of  the  town  which  went  by 
the  name  of  the  Temple. 

Not  only. those  who  had  only  seen  him,  u  we 
have  described  him  in  the  first  chapter  of  thiv 
work,  clothed  in  his  labering  jacket  and  lestben 
apron,  but  those  also  who  had  beheld  him  ia  hil 
holyday  suit,  ready  to  join  the  dance  at  tlie 
guingette^  would  have  been  e^ualljr  punled  to 
recognise  our  old  friend  Pierre  Morin,  as  he  aoi^ 
appeared  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  Be  wasdreai- 
ed  in  a  handsome  suit  of  black,  with  his  hiif 
nicely  oombed  and  cut  into  the  fashionable  shape; 
his  hands,  which  were  somewhat  too  browBi 
at  that  time,  for  the  rest  of  hisappeamioe,waie 
covered  with  fine  gloves ;  ho  had  a  small  iwocd 
by  his  side  in  a.  black  sheath,  and  t  new  M 
upon  his  head,  in  shape  somewhat  betweea  t^t 
of  the  court  bean  and  the  young  lawyer.  Tbtf 
adorned  was  the  outward  man  of  good  Piene 
Morin  \  nor  did  he  himself  at  all  disgrace  bti 
habiliments.  His  good  countenance  natarally 
appeared  to  better  advantage  in  a  more  becsai- 
ing  dress,  and  his  powerful  and  fine  person  waf 
equally  benefited  by  the  ehan^  of  his  garasot^ 
He  seenMd  perfectly  at  ease  in  them  also,  a«d 
walked  as  if  his  leg  had  never  knownany  tkiif 
but  a  silk  stocking,  and  his  foot  had  bees  pi^ 
ed  by  nothing  coarser  th«n  cordov^.  Ai  he 
passed  throngh  the  lieuteQant's  aateohaifber, 
wom»  of  the  ezemirte  looked  i^t  him  with  agna^ 
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bit  tlwir  ftees  became  compoied  into  deceBt 
gnritj  the  moment  that  he  turned  towards 
them.  On  his  waj  along  the  street,  if  any  per- 
sons remarked  him  particularly,  they  might  place 
him  in  their  own  minds  amongst  some  of  those 
not  over  rich,  hot  rising  classes,  which  were  the 

?nuenl  wearers  of  black  coats  at  that  time  in 
aris ;  the  successful  literary  men,  the  poorer 
members  of  the  academy,  the  promising  artist, 
tbe  celebrated  musician.  Bat  the  dress  of 
Pierre  Morin  was  well  chosen,  for  it  was  of  all 
others  that  which  was  best  calculated  to  pass 
without  attracting  any  attention  whatsoever. 

Thus,  aa  he  walked  on  towards  the  Temple, 
be  brushed  against  more  than  one  distant  ac- 
quaintance without  receiving  any  thing  but  a 
casual  look,  and  not  the  slightest  sign  or  token 
of  reoofrnition.  Pierre  Morin  took  no  notice  of 
tbem  either;  bntitmust  not  be  inferred  from 
that  ftet  that  the  good  artisan  was  one  to  suffer 
fortune  to  change  favor.  It  was  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  that  he  forgot  or  despised  his 
former  acquaintances ;  his  heart  was  as  warm 
and  as  kindly,  ss  honest  and  as  true,  as  ever. — 
Bat  Pierre  Morin  had  other  objects  in  view — a 
new  course  of  life  was  open  beffire  him — and  he 
hoped,  even  in  doing  his  duty  therein,  to  be  en- 
abled to  serve  and  assist  some,  in  whose  welfare 
he  took  a  high  and  unselfish  interest. 

One  of  those  whom  he  thus  passed  as  he  went 
on  slowly  towards  the  Temple  was  no  other  than 
ear  friend  the  Abbe  de  Castelneau,  who  was 
walking  heavily  forward,  with  his  eyes  bent 
upon  the  ground,  his  countenance  paler  than 
ueoal,  and  his  lips  shut  tight  together,  as  if  some 
bitter  and  anxious  thoughts  were  laboring  in  his 
boeom.  Thouirh  Pierre  Morin  had  sought  for 
bim  anxiously,  as  the  reader  already  knows,  and 
bad  been  much  disquieted  by  net  finding  him, 
he  would  not  be  tempted  by  any  consideration 
to  stop  him  and  speak  with  him  now.  The  abbe, 
on  his  part,  lifted  his  eyes  for  a  moment  to  the 
artisan's  face  as  he  passed,  but  did  not  appear  to 
leeognite  him  in  the  slightest  degree  ;  and  their 
elotbes  brushed  against  eaeh  ether,  without  the 
wearers*  speaking.  It  must  he  recollected,  in- 
deed, that  the  difiereace,  in  those  days,  between 
the  dress  of  an  artisan  and  that  of  a  gentleman 
was  very,  very  much  greater  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent ;  so  that  it  was  not  at  all  astonishing  the 
abbe,  who  had  seen  Pierre  Morin  only  twice, 
should  not  at  all  reeolleet  him  in  his  present 
garb.  After  proceeding  upon  the  errand  which 
look  him  to  the  Temple,  a  place  which  was  tlien 
invested  with  the  privileges  of  sanctuary,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  the  protection  of  debtors  from 
their  er«>dit-»rs  went— for  the  right  of  shielding 
crnniaals  from  the  arm  of  the  law  hod  long  been 
dene  away  with  altogether, — Pierre  Morin  re- 
turned to  his  home,  where  he  found  his  good 
wifie,  Margiette,  almost  as  ^y  as  a  bird,  in  point 
of  plamage,  as  himself.  Leaving  them,  how- 
ever, to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  their  new  situa- 
tion, we  may  as  well  speak  a  word  or  two  more 
of  the  Abbe  de  Castelneau,  having  already  men- 
tioned his  name  in  this  chapter. 

After  proceeding  some  way  along  the  streets, 
vhaeh  were  now  nearly  vacant,  he  was  met  by 


one  of  the  hawkers  crying  an  aoconnt  of  the 
executioD  of  that  morning,  before  the  unhappy 
criminals  were  cold  upon  the  wheel.  Numbers 
of  people  coming  away  from, the  bloody  scene 
then  presented  themselves ;  and  the  abbe — who 
was,  in  fact,  at  this  period  one  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Temple,  on  account  of  a  small  debt 
which  he  could  not  pay — turned  his  steps  home, 
for  fear  he  should  be  discovered  by  some  officer 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  temporary  asylum.  On 
entering  the  dingy  chamber  which  he  there  in- 
habited, the  woman  who  took  Chre  of  those 
apartments,  as  well  as  several  others,  placed  a 
small  paper  packet  in  his  hand^  at  the  address  of 
which  the  abbe  looked  gravely,  while  she  retir- 
ed to  her  usual  avocations. 

lie  then  turned  the  packet,  in  order  to  open 
it  and  see  the  coutents.  But  the  moment  his 
eye  rested  en  the  seal,  his  cheek  turned  as  pale 
as  death,  his  lips  lost  their  color,  and  the  packet 
fell  from  his  trembling  hand.  He  gazed  at  it 
for  a  moment  or  two  as  it  lay  upon  the  ground, 
as  if  it  presented  some  horrible  sight  to  his  eye. 
But  then,  with  a  sodden  efibrt,  he  stooped  down, 
took  it  up,  tore  open  the  seal,  and,  to  his  sur- 
prise, beheld  two  or  three  of  those  ^actions  de 
banque*  which  were  at  that  period  in  common 
circulation  through  the' French  metropolis  as 
the  chief  paper  money  of  the  land.  The  sum 
thus  placed  before  him  was  considerable ;  but, 
on  the  lop  of  the  notes,  was  a  very  small  piecs 
of  paper,  folded  in  the  shape  of  a  billet,  and 
sealed  with  the  same  seal  the  sight  of  which 
seemed  so  much  to  surprise  him.  Within  the 
note  was  written,  *Abbe  de^  Castelneau,  quit 
Paris,  and  never  return  to  it.' 

There  was  no  signature,  and  the  hand- writing 
was  unknown  to  him ;  but  the  words  had  a 
great  effect  upon  his  mind,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  facts,  that  his  debt  w^  immediately  paid, 
and  that  bofore  sunset  on  that  day  he  was  once 
more  out  of  Paris,  and  on  his  way  into  the  south 
of  France. 


CHAPER  VIII. 

*I  will  tell  you,'  says  Rosalind,  *who  Time 
ambles  withal,  who  Time  trots  withal,  who  Time 
gallops  withal,  and  who  he  sUnds  still  withal.' 
But  the  truth  is,  however,  that  time  gallops  with 
us  all.  In  the  impatience  of  our  boyhood  he 
may  seem  to  go  too  slow,  and  in  the  feebleness 
of  our  age  he  may  seem  to  go  too  fast ;  but,  alas ! 
his  pace  is  very  equable,  as  we  all  find  at  last ; 
and  skilful  must  be  that  rider  whom  he  does  not 
in  the  end  leave  in  the  mire. 

It  is  an  excellent  observation  of  a  great  poet, 
that,  'et  a  man  live  as  long  as  he  will,  the  first 
thirty  years  of  his  life  will  always  seem  the 
longest ;  and  the  daily  routine  of  our  after  years 
passes  like  the  round  ef  a  clock,  while  the  bands 
on  the  outside  and  tlie  movements  within  mark 
the  passing  of  time  to  others,  without  a  con- 
sciousness thereof  in  itself,  till  the  weight  has 
run  down,  and  the  pendulum  stands  still. 

The  place,  however,  in  which  time  may  be 
made  to  run  the  fastest,  is  in  a  book,  where  the 
author,  so  long  as  he  is  writing  it  at  least,  by 
tbe  magic  wand  called  his  pen,  reigns  supreme 
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with  undisputed  swaj  over  every  thing  tbat  is 
brought  within  his  own  particular  circle.  Even 
Time  himself,  the  hoarj-beaded  sage  ^hose 
resistless  power  neither  towers  nor  templi»K, 
thrones  nor  dynasties,  have  been  aole  to  with- 
stand, is  obliged  to  obey  when  brought  under 
tbat  rod,  and  to  hurry  or  slacken  bis  pace  oc- 
cording  to  the  writer's  will.  He  may,  perhaps, 
revenge  himself  upon  the  readers  aflerward.s ; 
but  here  he  is  under  our  dominion ;  and  accord- 
ingly, 1  command  that  eig[hteeB  years  should 
pass,  as  if  it  were  but  a  dream,  between  the  con- 
clusion of  the  last  chapter  and  the  events  which 
I  am  now  about  to  record.  Suppose  yourself, 
gentle  reader,  to  be  one  of  the  seven  sleep:  rs, 
and  the  interval  that  I  now  propose  to  you  will 
seem  but  as  a  short  nap. 

Space,  too,  I  must  control  as  welt  as  time,  and 
lead  the  mind  away  from  the  busy  metropolis  of 
France  into  a  distant  province,  conveying  my- 
self and  others  into  the  midst  of  scenes  far  more 
congenial  to  all  our  feelings  than  the  dull  r.nd 
dusty  capital,  with  its  vieicus  crowds  and   idle 

faities,  where  pleasure  supplies  the  place  of 
appiness,  and  luxury  tries  to  pass  itself  for  con- 
tentment. 

Eighteen  years  had  elapsed,  then,  sinre  the 
execution  of  the  murderers  of  GauUier  Fiteaii. 
Eighteen  years  bad  elapsed  since  the  talent  and 
decision  which  Pierre  Morin  had  displayed  on 
that  occasion  had  attracted  the  notice  of  one 
who  was  willing  and  able  to  raise  him  above 
the  station  in  which  we  have  first  depicted  him. 
Eighteen  years  had  passed  since  the  Abbe  de 
Castelnean  had  adopted,  it  we  may  so  call  it, 
the  child  Annette,  and  bad  quitted  Paris  for 
the  second  time  since  he  first  appeared  before 
the  reader. 

What  were  the  changes  those  eiffhteeu  years 
had  produced .'  Jn  the  states  and  empires  of 
Europe,  changes  immense  and  extraordinary  ! 
The  same  king,  indeed,  still  sat  upon  the  throne 
of  France,  but  society  itself  had  undergone  a 
T&at  alteration,  and  all  the  relations  of  the  king- 
dom with  foreign  states  were  different.  Ene- 
mies had  become  friends,  and  friends  enemies, 
and  the  nearest  of  the  monarch's  kindred  were 
hostilely  opposed  to  his  views. 

To  a  narrower  circle,  however,  we  must  bound 
our  own  inquiries.  What  were  the  changes 
those  eighteen  years  had  produced  in  the  Abbe 
de  Castelnean,  and  tht^  child  he  had  S9  strangely 
adopted  at  a  moment  when,  as  we  have  shown, 
he  bad  but  little  wealth  of  any  kind  even  to 
support  himself.^  In  person  he  remained  rery 
much  the  same  as  we  have  already  described 
him.  His  hair  mipbt  be  somewhat  more  grey  ; 
and  certain  indescribable  appearances  might  in- 
dicate to  an  attentive  eye,  that  Time's  wing  had 
flapped  more  than  onee  over  bis  head  since  we 
first  presented  him  to  the  eye  of  the  reader.— 
He  was  older  in  appearance,  but  yet  not  much  ; 
for  at  the  former  period  he  had  looked  older 
than  he  really  was,  and  at  the  latter  he  looked 
younger. 

In  his  mind  there  had  taken  place  virions 
changes  :  and  although  i  do  not  intend  to  enter 
into  any  minute  account  of  his  character,  but 


rather  let  it  develope  itself,  yet  it  maybe  as neU 
to  keep  in  mind  that  this  is  no  creatiou  of  tlie 
fancy,  but  a  living  creature  of  flesh  and  blood; 
a  being  mingl'  d  of  good  and  evil  which  then  ex- 
isted, and  which  has  had  many  a  successor tioce. 
It  is  well  to  remember  also  that  he  was  a  m%n 
of  fftrong  passions  and  feelings, both  viciouB&nd 
virtuous ;  and  that  the  thing  then  called  phi* 
losophy  had  taken  away  from  him  those  princi- 
ples upon  which  his  good  feelings  might  have 
rested  secure,  and  had  only  served  to  teach  him 
to  conceal  his  sensations  from  others,  and  lery 
oflen  from  himself. 

Since  he  had  quitted  P  ris,  however,  the  bet- 
ter feelings  had  obtained  wider  s^ay  :  there  wis 
not,  in  short,  so  much  temptation  to  evil;  there 
were  many  oppnrtuniti<*s  of  good.  He  learnt U) 
abhor,  in  new  employments  and  octupatiooi, 
amusements  whi(<h  be  had  formerly  sought  for 
the  exercise  of  a  keen  and  active  mind,  and  the 
gratification  of  an  eager  and  excitable  difpoii* 
tion.  The  gaming-table  had  been  one  of  h'd 
greatest  resources,  and  he  had  always  sonjbt 
those  gimes  in  which  chance  and  skill  had  aa 
equal  share,  in  order  that  he  might  stimulate  his 
heart  by  expectation  and  anxiety,  and  exercise 
his  mind  by  calculation  »t  the  same  time.  There 
was  also  a  sort  of  pride  and  pleasure  to  him  in 
displaying  a  certain  stoical  apathy,  which  he  did 
not  really  feel,  in  regard  to  the  risks  and  the 
event  of  the  game.  Since  he  had  quitted  Ptrii, 
however,  he  hai  never  touched,  or  even  seen,i 
card.  He  had  found  for  himself  occapatioa  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  small  house,  not  far 
from  the  town  of  Argen,  in  which  he  dwelt  for 
ten  years;  and  out  of  the  very  limited  income 
that  remained  to  him  he  had  contrived  to  do 
great  good  amongst  the  peasantry  around.  He 
had  quieted  dissensions,  assisted  the  poftr.  had 
given  education  to  the  younjr,  and  advice  to  the 
old  ;  and,  living  very  frugally  himself,  be  never 
felt  the  pressure  of  need,  nor  regret  at  the  lo» 
of  luxury. 

In  his  own  home,  however,  still  remained  the 
sweet  child  whom  he  had  adopted  ;  and  that  very 
fact  might  be  perhaps  the  great  cause— though, 
beyond  doubt,  there  were  many  othere  co-oj»- 
rating — whieh  produced  such  a  change  in  the 
habits,  if  not  in  the  character,  of  the  Abbe  de 
Castelneau.  It  was  n  t  only  that  she  offered 
sufficient  occupation  for  every  spare  moment ;  it 
was  not  only  that  she  afforded  sufficient  excite- 
ment, and  supplied  a  matter  of  continual  upeco- 
lation  to  his  philosophy,  but  it  was  likewise— at 
least  I  believe  so — that  there  is  something  in  the 
pureand  simple  innocence  of  infancy,  a  fra- 
grance, as  it  were,  fresh  from  the  hand  of  the 
great  Creator  of  all  spirits,  which  natnrally 
communicates  itself  to  those  who  are  brought 
near  it;  purifying, sanctifying,  and  blessing, hj 
the  sight  of  that  guilelessness  which  they  ninat 
love,  and  the  loss  of  which  in  their  own  case 
they  must  regret. 

This  very  fact  was  a  matter  of  speculation  to 
the  Abbe  de  Castelnean  himself;  and  oftpn, 
when  he  quitted  her,  after  having  amused  him- 
self for  many  an  hour  with  her  infant  sporte  and 
gambols,  he  would  walk  forth  up  the  side  of  tfat 
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hill  witk  his  ejes  bent  dowa  upon  the  ground, 
looking  thonghtful,  and,  at  the  peasantry  used 
to  tuacjt  gloomy,  but  with  a  chutened  joy  in  his 
heart  vrhieh  he  had  nerer  known  in  scenes  oi  re- 
Telry,  and  pleasure,  and  indulgence. 

(jt  jfl  strange !'  he  would  murmur  to  himself 
—*it  is  Tery  strange !  1  feel  better,  and  wiser, 
and  happier ;  and  all  from  communion  with  a 
child !' 

Thus  passed  by  the  days,  to  him  seeming  al- 
most as  brief  as  the  sentences  in  which  we  have 
recorded  the  lapse  of  those  eighteen  years.  But 
before  much  more  than  one  half  of  those  eigh- 
teen years  had  flown,  a  great  change  took  place 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  Abbe  oe  Castelnean  ;  and 
be  was  suddenly  not  only  restored  to  as  much 
affloeace  as  he  had  ever  known,  but  to  much 
greater  wealth  than  he  had  ever  any  right  to  ex- 
pect. It  was  not  that  any  of  the  different  bene- 
fices which  be  held,  havmg  satisfied  the  claims 
of  his  creditors,  were  turned  to  his  own  use,  for 
it  required  a  longer  time  than  that  to  pay  all  the 
debts  that  he  had  contracted  ;  but,  at  the  end  of 
the  ninth  year,  a  report  reache^i  him  that  the  son 
of  his  uncle,  t  e  Count  de  Castelneau, — the  only 
•tinriving  son— for  it  may  be  recollected  that 
the  elder  son  had  been  killed  in  battle  about  the 
period  at  which  this  history  commences, — was 
dangerously  ill. 

The  tidings  seemed  to  effect  him  but  little,  for 
this  youn?  man  had  been  but  a  mere  boy  when 
last  the  abbe  had  been  admitted  within  the  walls 
of  the  chateau  of  Castel  leau.  He  had  loved 
his  elder  cqnsin  m^st  sincerely,  and  had  lament- 
ed him  truly  and  deeply  when  he  fell  by  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine;  but  his  own  conduct  had 
excluded  him  for  mtfny  years  from  the  dwelling 
of  his  nob.e  relation,  and  he  took  no  thought  or 
isterest  in  the  young  heir  of  that  high  bou^e. 

Soon  afVr,  news  agun  reached  him  that  the 
youth  was  dead :  all  he  said  in  the  way  of 
mourning  was,  *Poor  boy  !'  But  he  added, 
*Now,  were  1  avaricious,  i  would  (ro  and  throw 
myself  at  the  feet  oi  this  old  man,  profess  re- 
pentant for  all  my  past  errors,  and  induce  him 
to  leave  me  his  rich  estates,  as  well  as  the  old 
chateau  which  must  be  mine — unless,  indeed, 
be  marry  again,  and  have  another  heir.  But  I 
will  d.->  none  of  these  things  :  he  was  cruel  to 
his  eldest  son,  harsh  to  his  own  unhappy  wife, 
item  and  unjust  to  me,  and  I  will  not  bend  to 
him.  Let  him  leave  his  wealth  to  whom  he 
will,  I  shall  have  enough  to  give  a  dower  to  my 
sweet  little  Annette,  and  that  will  close  the  ac- 
count well.* 

He  went  not  to  see  his  uncle,  nor  held  any 
communication  with  him  ;  and  it  may  be  easily 
supposed  that  his  uncle  took  no  notice  of  him. 
Not  long  after,  however,  the  Bishop  of  Tou- 
louse, in  passing  through  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try, took  up  his  abode  at  the  abbe'd  house  for  a 
day  or  two,  inquiring  into  various  facts  concern- 
mg  the  neighbormg  districts,  in  regard  to  which 
none  coold  irive  him  such  goed  information  as 
his  host.  Tne  abbe  entertamed  him  with  a  de- 
gree of  studied  plainness  that  amused  the  good 
prelate,  but  put  him  at  his  ease.  There  was  cer- 
tainly a  slight  addition  made  to  the  break  last, 


dinner,  and  supper  of  the  Abbe  de  Oastelneau, 
but  it  was  in  quantity,  not  in  quality,  that  any 
change  appeared.  The  bishop  was  struck,  pleas- 
ed, and  amused,  too,  with  the  young  Annette, 
and  asked  her  name  one  day  afler  she  had  just 
quitted  the  room. 

•  Anette  de  St.  Morin,'  replied  the  abbe,  briefly. 

The  bishop  smiled.  *Not  your  child,  1  hope, 
monsieur  Tabbe  ?'  said  the  bishop. 

*Ye8,  my  lord  !'  replied  the  aDba ;  but  the  mo- 
ment afler  he  added,  with  a  low  bow  and  a  cyn- 
ical look,  ^uiy  obild  by  adoption  and  affection, 
but  no  hing  more.' 

The  bishop  made  no  reply,  but  took  his  leaye 
of  the  abbe  on  the  following  day  ;  and  some 
months  passed  in  the  usual  course,  without  any 
event  of  importance  sufficient  to  reqtire  notice 
here.  At  length,  however,  a  courier  with  a 
foaming  horse  stopped  at  the  dwelling  of  the 
Abbe  de  Ca-telneau,  who  was  at  that  moment 
walking  down  th»  steps  of  his  house  into  the 
little  garden  that  surrounded  it.  The  courier 
bowed  low  and  presented  to  him  a  letter,  which 
the  abbe  took,  and  turned  to  th<^  address  with  the 
same  calm  and  unmoved  countenance  which  he 
no>v  habitually  maintained. 

On  the  back  of  the  epistle  he  read,  *To  the 
Abbe,Countof  Castelneau,  Castres,  near  Argen.' 
The  seal  was  black ;  and  on  opening  it  he  pro- 
ceeded to  read  a  letter  from  the  curate  of  the 
parish  in  which  the  chateau  of  Castelneau  was 
situated,  informing  him  of  the  death  ot  his  re- 
lation, and  telling  him  that  the  late  count  had 
lefl  no  will,  having  destroyed,  the  very  day  be- 
fore h^  died,  a  wiil  which  he  had  made  some 
time  previous. 

The  abbe  thus  found  himself  at  once  in  pos- 
session of  rank  and  great  wealth  ;  but  still  he 
reeeivedsuch  intelligence  without  a  change  of 
expression,  and  mer««ly  ordered  his  simple  an- 
tiquated chaise — which  seemed  to  have  appro- 
priated  to  itself  all  the  dust  <hat  had  been  raised 
upon  the  roads  in  the  vicin  ty  for  more  than  a 
century — to  be  brought  round  with  the  two  long- 
tailed  mules  which  had  drawn  him  and  his  little 
charge  about  the  neijrhhgrbood  of  Argen  ever 
since  he  had  quitted  Paris. 

Every  thinsr  was  made  ready  in  the  space  of 
two  hours.  The  abbe  got  in  first,  the  little  girl 
and  Uunnine  followed,  the  old  man  servant  in 
the  gTey  livery  took  his  place  on  the  outside, 
and,  having  hitherto  acted  the  part  of  gardener 
as  well  as  lackey,  n<iw  performed  the  office  of 
coachman.  The  j  »urney  occupied  more  than 
one  day,  as  any  per^^on  acquainted  wi'h  fbe 
country  may  understand,  although  it  must  be 
remerrbered,  that  the  Castelneau  of  wHjch  we 
fpeak  is  not  thit  in  the  Herault,  but  rather  that 
at  the  distanee  of  some  four  or  five  leagues  from 
Cahors,  in  one  of  the  most  picturesqe  and  ex- 
traordinary parts  of  France.  There  are  tw«  or 
three  other  places  of  the  same  name.  Another 
belonging  to  the  same  fam  ly  was  to  be  found 
near  Auch;  but  it  will  be  remarked,  that  wher- 
ever the  name  of  Castelneau  is  met  with  there 
will  be  likewise  found  a  combination  of  Wood, 
water,  and  rocky  scenery,  affording  much  pic- 
turesque beauty,  and  presenting  many  a  spot 
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where  the  poet  and  the  painter  may  rest  and 
dream.  The  Castelneaa,  boweyer,  near  Aach, 
though  it  poBiessed  at  that  time,  and  perhaps 
doesHtill,  an  old  castle,  was  not  inhabited  by  the 
counts  of  Castelneau  ;  and  the  place  towards 
which  the  abbe  b<>nt  his  steps  was  that  in  Querci, 
not  far  from  Figeac. 

Every  thin^  was  new  and  delightful  to  An- 
nette de  St.  Morin,  as  the  little  girl  was  now 
called,  so  that  to  her  at  least  the  journey  did  not 
seem  a  long  one.  The  abbe  showed  no  impa- 
tience on  his  own  part ;  but  still  he  pressed  the 
mules  upon  their  work,  as  the  tuneral  of  the  late 
<punt  was  to  be  delayed  till  his  arrival. 

At  length  he  reachf  d  the  castle  of  his  ances- 
tors— a  castle,  probably  the  oldest  of  the  kind  in 
France,  of  which  many  parts  still  stand,  as  they 
were  raised  from  the  ground,  in  the  dark  agres 
under  the  Merovingian  kings  of  France.  The 
servants,  drawn  up  in  mourning,  waited  him  in 
great  hall,  with  somewhat  of  feudal  pemp  "^nd 
parade  ;  and,  passing  throueh  the  double  line, 
the  abbe  went  on  without  taking  notice  of  any 
one,  till  he  reached  the  chamber  which  had  been 
prepared  for  him,  and  in  which  the  cure  of  the 
▼il  age,  and  the  principal  notary  of  Figeac,  had 
remained  till  his  arrival. 

The  funeral  was  performed  with  great  pomp. 
The  abbe  took  undisputed  possession  of  the 
property  ;  and,  accompanied  by  the  notary,  broke 
the  seals  which  had  been  placed  upon  the  various 
cabinets,  and  went  through  the  examination  of 
innumerable  papers  which  had  belonged  to  the 
dead  man. 

It  is  always  a  sad  and  terrible  task — where 
there  is  any  human  feeling  left  in  the  heart — 
that  of  examinini;  the  papers  and  letters  of  those 
who  ar«  gone.  The  records  of  fruitless  affec- 
tion?,  of  disapaointed  hopes,  of  tenderness  per- 
haps misplaced,  perhaps  turned  by  the  will  of 
fati>  to  scourge  the  heart  that  felt  it,  are  there  all 
before  our  eyes  Side  by  side,  atone  view,  and 
in  one  inatant,  we  have  befor*?  us  the  hJHtory  of 
a  human  life,  and  its  sad  and  awful  moral — we 
have  there  the  picture  of  eve'-y  bright  enjoy- 
ment, of  every  vi^arm  domestic  blessing  ;  while, 
written  by  the  hand  of  death  beneath  them,  is 
the  lerrib  e  truth,  ^These  are  all  pas*  away  for 
ever,  and  so  will  it  soon  be  withtuee  likewise  !' 

Whether  he  felt  these  things  or  not,  nobody 
could  tell  from  the  countenance  of  the  Abbe, 
Count  de  Castelneau.  He  appeared  neither 
more  nor  less  sad  afler  the  examination  than  be- 
fore. One  thing,  however,  he  did  find,  amongst 
the  pipers  of  his  deceased  relation,  which  called 
up  to  his  lip  tnat  f lint  and  doubtful  smile  of 
which  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  speak. — 
This  was  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  I'oqlease 
to  the  late  Count  de  Castelneau,  and  dat(  dsome 
few  months  before  the  death  of  the  latter.  It 
gave  an  account  of  the  abbe's  ewn  state  and 
character  at  the  time,  and  represented  him  as 
entrely  chan^^ed  and  reclaimed  from  all  the 
vices  which  at  one  time  had  degraded  him, 
livmg-an  honorable  and  useful  life,  and  confer 
r.n£r  many  benefits  on  those  who  surrounded  himj 

The  abbe  de  Castelneau  sealed  the  letter  up, 
and  labelled  it  with  the  words,  *My  character 


from  my  last  place  *,*  but  he  did  not  donbt,  any 
more  than  the  reader  does,  that  this  very  char- 
acter, given  to  him  by  the  Bishop  of  Toalevst, 
had  put  him  in  possession  of  the  wealth  and  es- 
tates whieh  were  now  his.  ft  may  be  asked,  if 
that  wealth  brought  happiness  with  it  ?  tke  in- 
swer  must  be,  ft  would  appear  not.  I^he  abbe 
was  not  more  cheerful,  less  so  even  :  hie  gravi- 
ty sunk  into  gloom  :  there  was  a  sadness  abwt 
him  which  not  even  the  presence  of  the  beiag 
he  loved  best  on  earth,  his  own  little  Annette 
as  he  used  to  call  her,  could  altogether  dissipate. 

His  personal  habits  in  the  •i<eantimerefiiariicd 
almost  unchanged,  though  he  took  the  necessa- 
ry measures  to  free  himself  frrm  his  oblt^atiou 
to  the  church.  The  whole  neighborhood  said, 
when  they  heard  of  this,  that  the  Count  4i 
Castelneau  would  marry  for  the  sake  sf  an  l>eir; 
that  he  ^vaa  a  young  man,  and  a  handsome  man, 
and  one  that  had  loved,  but  too  much,  tlie  socie- 
ty of  womf»n.  It  was  not  likely,  therefore,  that 
he  would  remain  single  :  and  every  body  antici- 
pated that  Annette  de  St  Morin  would  soouf^l 
a  great  difference  in  the  conduct  of  her  father 
by  adaption  ;  for  that  a  new  mistress  would  be 
speedily  giv^n  to  that  household  of  wiiich  she 
had  been  hitherto  the  pride  and  delight. 

The  count,  however,  did  not  justify  these  prog- 
nostications. Though  he  had  abandoned  the 
church,  he  still  retained,  in  all  his  garments,  the 
grave  hue  of  its  habiliments;  lived  with  infiDite 
frugality  and  moderation,  and  showed  a  great 
distaste  to  that  which  is  commonly  called  socie- 
ty. _  The  Count  de  Castelneau  might  still  have 
retained  possession  of  some  ef  Uie  rents  and 
revenues  which  he  had  derived  from  the  chnreh, 
although  he  had  freed  himself  from  his  vows  ia 
all  due  form,  as  was  but  too  frequently  the  case 
in  France  at  that  time.  He  did  not  think  fit  so 
to  do,  however,  but  paid  all  his  debts,  and  re- 
signed every  benefiGC,  abbey,  and  appropriation 
which  bad  formed  the  great  bulk  of  h^s  income 
before  the  death  of  his  uncle.  In  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  properlv  he  wa^  liberal  and 
charitahli"  to  others,  though  sparing  to  himself; 
and,  had  he  sought  for  such  honors,  mignt  have 
gained  the  character  of  a  saint.  But  of  such  a 
distinction  he  was  in  no  degree  ambitious. 

CHAPTER  IX 

Having  traced  the  passing  ot  the  eighteen 
years  which  we  have  mention  d,  as  fiir  as  is 
their  flight  they  influenced  the  situation  of  tke 
Abbe  de  Castlneau,  we  must  now  pause  for  a 
short  time  to  'nqnire  into  their  effect  upon  anoth- 
er of  o'r  characters;  though  here  the  snbj  cl 
is  infinitely  more  delicate,  and  the  investigation 
more  obscure. 

To  examine  into  the  tortuous  ways  of  the  hu- 
man heart— a  labyrinth  where  darkness  is  added 
to  intricacy — is  at  the  best  a  most  difficult  task  ; 
for  where  shall  we  find  a  clue,  where  a  light  to 
guide  us,  whre  a  voice  to  t«ll  us  at  each  step 
whether  we  are  riorht  or  wrong?  But  to  ezani 
ine  into  the  heart  of  a  woman  is  a  more  difficult 
undertaking  still ;  for  the  paths  are  finer  and  less 
distinctly  traced,  and  very,  very  of\en  even  the 
owner  of  the  place  remains  wilfully  ignorant  of 
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all  the  many  tarnin^s  and  winditigs  of  the  wfl|r* 
Coarse  han<f  a  can  separate  the  bundles  of  coarse 
twine  ;  but  it  needs  a  fine  todch  to  divide  the 
fi.lm  of  the  silkworm,  or  te  discoTer  the  flaws  of 
the  diamond'.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  part  of  my 
appointed  task  to  examine  the  progrrcss,  and  in- 
quire into  the  character  and  feeTing<i,  of  her 
whom  we  must  now  call,  as  her  father  by  adop* 
tion  had  called  lier  Annette  de  St.  Morin. 

We  left  her  an  infant ;  a  very  beantiful  infant 
tmly  ;  full  of  engaging  graces  and  t>weet  smiles, 
overflowing  with  health  and  good  temper. — 
Tears  were  great  strangers  in  h^r  eyes,  even  as 
a  ohilii:  and,  whatever  she  mi^ht  carry  out  of 
the  world,  or  go  through  therem,  she  certa'nly 
brought  into  it  as  great  a  fund  of  happy  sensa- 
ti*ms  as  ever  infant  was  yet  endowed  with. — 
Human  nature  is  so  fond  of  happiness,  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  help  loving  any  being  we 
see  innocently  happy.  The  reverse,  indeed, 
does  not  hold  good,  for  the  deepesi  and  the  ten- 
deresl  interest  can  be  excited  by  the  siffht  of 
virtuous  grief;  but  still  there  is  somethmg  so 
engaging  in  happiness,  that  few  hearts  can  wit- 
ness it  without  being  attracted  towards  those 
who  possess  it.  Certain  it  is — whether  by  the 
possession  of  this  attractive  power,  or  what  other 

3uality,  I  know  not— certain  it  is  that  Annette 
e  St.  Morin,  as  an  infant,  engaged  the  hearts  of 
all  those  who  surrounded  hor.  We  have  al- 
ready mentioned  the  love  which  she  exeite^  in 
the  Abbe  de  Castelneau  : — it  was  the  same  with 
the  good  Donnine,  it  was  the  same  with  the  old 
lackey,  and  with  every  other  person  that  ap- 
proached her.  This  was  the  case  in  infancy ; 
and  as  time  daily  more  and  more  developed  her 
graces,  and  opened  new  channels  for  her  sun- 
shiny cheerfulness  to  display  itself, — as  she 
learned  to  clap  her  little  hands  with  joy  when 
any  thing  pleased  her,  to  run  from  one  <ond 
friend  to  another,  and  to  speak  broken  words 
with  the  sweet  tongue  of  youth,  —there  came 
meltincr  sensations  over  hearts  that  had  never 
raeiied  before,  and  feelings  of  tenderness  that  set 
all  cold  philosophy  at  defiance. 

She  preserved  all  the  beauties  and  the  graces 
with  which  she  set  out  in  life  till  she  was  about 
seven  years  ola ;  and,  during  that  period,  she 
went  through  all  the  ordinary  diseases  of  child- 
hood, showing  in  moments  of  suffering  and  sick- 
ness the  same  imperturbable  and  happy  calm 
which  we  have  before  meniioned.  She  might 
be  languid  with  fever,  but  she  was  never  quern- 
lous  or  irritable :  the  lip  might  be  parched  and 
the  eye  dull ;  but  there  was  always  a  smile  came 
up  upon  the  face  when  her  ear  caught  the  sounds 
of  the  voices  that  she  loved. 

When  she  was  about  seven  years  of  age,  she 
began  to  lose  the  beauty  which  had  distinguish- 
ed her;  her  features  grew  ill  proportioned,  her 
face  thin,  her  form  lost  the  i^oundness  of  child- 
hood ;  and  though  her  eyes  were  still  fine  and 
her  hair  beau  iful,  yet  no  one  who  did  not  ex- 
amine f ery  closely  perceived  any  promise  of 
aAer-loveliness.  This  state  of  transition  con- 
tinned  for  several  years ;  and  at  the  time  when 
she  arrived  at  the  chateau  of  Castelneau  many 
•f  the  ladies  in  the  vicinity  pronounced  her  an 
4 


ugly  little  girl,  and,  though  they  looked  in  vain 
for  any  likeness  between  her  and  her  adopted 
father,  yet  argu>*d  strongly  that  she  must  be  bis 
own  child,  because  otherwise  he  could  take  no 
interest  in  one  so  devoid  of  beauty. 

There  was  a  change  coming,  however.  Some 
two  years  after,  the  complexion  of  Annette  de 
St.  Morin  began  to  resume  the  clear  rosy  bright- 
ness which  it  had  in  her  infiincy.  Her  form 
^rew,  not  only  tall  and  graceful,  but  rounded  in 
the  most  exquisite  oontour ;  gradually,  year  after 
year,  her  features  became  finer,  the  whole  ar- 
rangements of  her  countenance  more  harmon- 
ious, her  eyes  retained  their  brightness  and  their 
lustre,  the  lashes  that  overshadowed  them  ap- 
peared longer  and  darker  and  softer  every  day ; 
and  the  lips,  which  had  always  smiled  sweetly, 
now  became  full  and  rosy,  with  that  exqais  te 
bend  which  is  so  rarely  seen,  except  on  the  cold 
pale  face  of  the  Grecian  statue.  The  hand  and 
the  foot  remained  small  and  symmetrical ;  and  it 
was  remarked,  that,  in  whatever  way  they  fell, 
the  lines  they  formed  were  all  full  of  grace. — 
Even  her  hair,  which  was  very  Inxuriant,  though 
it  did  not  absolutely  curl  in  large  masses,  except 
when  very  long,  yet  had  an  irrepressible  wave 
which  pervaded  the  whole,  and  eanght  the  light 
in  glossy  gleams  wherever  the  sun  fell  upon  it. 
In  short,  she  thus  changed  twice  in  those  eigh- 
teen years,  from  a  lovely  infant  to  a  plain  child, 
and  from  a  plain  child  to  a  most  beautiful  wo- 
man. 

Such  had  been  the  alterations  of  her  person 
during  the  period  I  have  mentioned ;  and  I  have 
spoken  of  them  first,  as  less  dif&eult  to  deal  with 
than  her  mind.  But  that  mind  went  on  step  by 
step,  developing  all  its  powers  under  carefnl 
nurture.  The  course  of  education  to  which  the 
abbe  subjected  her  was  very  strange,  when  his 
circumstances  and  situation  are  considered.  It 
was  not  the  education  which  one  would  have 
expected  from  a  man,  a  dissipated  man,  a  Fr<^nch- 
man,  or  a  Roman  Catholic.  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  perfectly  feminine :  there  were  none  of 
these  harsh  studies  in  it  with  which  men,  when 
intmsf^d  with  the  education  of  women,  so  often 
unsex  them.  From  the  earliest  age,  he  taught 
her  the  love  ef  truth  and  sincerity ;  he  implant- 
ed in  her  mind  that  every  thing  was  to  be  sac- 
rificed to  that ;  he  made  it,  in  short,  the  first 
principle  of  her  education,  fint  he  taught  her, 
too,  to  be  gentle,  and  doeile,  and  thoughtful  for 
others.  He  taught  her  to  avoid  all  that  might 
give  pain ;  but  what  may  seem  stranger  than  all, 
is,  that  he  tausrht  her  these  things  all  from  one 
source — The  Book  of  our  salvation. 

In  the  course  of  so  teaching  her,  he  suffered 
the  cause  of  his  anxiety  to  fill  her  mind  with  the 
words  of  that  book  to  appear  on  one  or  two  oc- 
casions. The  first  time  that  he  did  so  was  when 
she  was  about  ten  years  old,  and  he  found  that 
something  which  she  met  with  in  the  history  of 
the  Saviour  was  too  difficult  for  her  to  compre- 
hend. 

*My  dear  child,'  said  the  abbe,  'you  cannot 
understand  it,  and  I  do  net  expect  you  to  do  so ; 
bnt  I  am  giving  these  treasures  to  your  heart, 
and  not  to  your  mind  :  your  mind  will  share  in 
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them  heresAer.  I  wish  them  to  be  part  of  your 
feelings,  part  of  joar  existence,  the  dowry  of 
j«»ur  spirit.  I  tell  you,  Annette,  that  I  woald 
^ive  willingly  this  right  hand  to  have  recei?ed 
these  words  in  youth  through  the  heart,  rather 
than  in  manhood  through  the  understanding. — 
For  oh  !  my  sweet  girl,  aAer  that  heart  hasl^n 
hardened  by  the  fierce  fire  of  the  world,  loe  may 
be  convinced  without  faith,  Und  believe  without 
feeling.' 

Upon  this  principle  it  was  evident  that  he 
acted  ;  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  least  ascetic 
in  his  teaching,  for  it  was  all  redolent  of  that 
ioy  and  cheerfulness  which  breathes  from  the 
Volume  t  lat  he  opened  to  her.  In  short,  he  told 
her  to  be  happy,  and  he  taught  her  how. 

He  added,  moreover,  every  thing  that  could 
give  her  the  graces  of  society,  and  the  highest 
acconplisbments  that  could  be  obtained.  He 
thought  none  of  these  things  frivolous  and  light 
when  they  did  not  interfere  with  higher  things ; 
and  he  believed,  nay,  he  knew,  that  they  might 
go  band  in  hand  with  the  holiest  thoughts.  He 
showed  her,  that  every  talent  and  endowment 
possessed  by  man,  whether  corporeal  or  mental, 
is  the  gifl  of  God,  snd  that  it  is  one  p^rt  of  the 
worship  of  God  to  cultivate  and  Amploy  those 
talents  by  every  means  that  he  has  placed  with- 
in our  power.  *God  has  forbidden  excess,'  he 
said,  ^in  any  thing ;  and  he  himself  has  told  us 
those  things  which  in  themselves  are  evil.  Thus 
it  would  be  an  impious  arraignment  of  his  prov- 
idence to  say,  that  any  of  those  things  which  he 
has  given,  and  not  forbidden,  may  not  be  used 
in  moderation.  The  lark.'  he  said,  *my  child, 
sings  at  the  gate  of  heaven.  Sing  yos  also  in 
the  happiness  of  your  heart;  and  in  so  singing, 
remember  the  God  who  made  sweet  sounds,  and 
who  taught  man  to  harmonise  them,  and  to  give 
a  finer  voice  to  all  tMe  emotions  of  his  mind. — 
The  finger  of  God,  too,'  he  said,  'is  in  all  the 
beautiful  things  of  the  world  ;  and  when,  with 
the  pencil,  your  hand  traces  them,  my  Annette, 
you  will  not  forget  the  hand  that  formed  them. 
£very  enjoyment  that  is  innocent  and  moderate 
we  may  believe  was  given  us  expressly  from 
above ;  and  the  test  by  which  you  should  try 
yoar  enjoyments  is  by  the  prayer  that  yon  can 
repeat  after  them.  If,  after  any  pleasure,  you 
can  r  (ise  your  voice  to  the  Almighty  with  an 
attentive  and  unwavering  mind,  you  may  feel 
sure  that  your  enjoyment  has  been  moderate. — 
If,  with  a  knowledge  of  this  word,  you  can  ask 
him  to  bless  you  in  such  things,  you  may  be  sure 
that  your  enjoyment  ha«  been  good.' 

S«ch  were  the  doctrines  th  t  he  taught,  and 
such  were  the  principles  upon  which  ne  acted 
towards  his  adopted  child.  It  may  be  said,  this 
was  a  much  better  and  more  amiable  man  tuan 
he  has  been  represented  in  the  beginning ;  but 
such  is  not  the  case.  I  have  said  that  his  char- 
acter was  mingled  of  good  and  evil ;  but  his 
love  for  that  child  separated  the  good  from  the 
evil,  and  he  gave  all  the  better  part  to  her. 

Every  advantage  that  any  of  the  neighboring 
towns  ooald  afford  was  procured  for  Annette 
with  the  most  boundless  generosity  by  the  abbe, 
after  he  became  Ceunt  4e  Castelaeau.     Every 


skilfol  master  tliat  could  be  heard  of  was  ealM 
to  the  chateau  to  ^ive  her  instruction  In  tnni; 
and  in  tlie  hours  which  were  devoted  to  read- 
ing, the  abbe,  who  was  a  man  of  refined  taate^ 
made  her  acquainted  with  all  that  was  beaattftil 
in  the  first  writers  in  his  own  and  other  countriee. 
One  thing,  however,  he  excluded  entirely,  which 
was  that  class  of  composition  which  waa  then 
generally  called  philosophy.  He  said,  that  a 
man  who  had  once  drunk  of  a  cop  of  poiMMi, 
and  had  sofiTered  from  the  consequences  all  his 
life,  would  never  hold  the  same  to  the  lips  of 
•ne  he  loved. 

Conducted  in  this  manner,  we  may  easily  com* 
ceive  what  was  the  effect  of  education  upon  a 
mind  naturally  full  of  high  qualities,  and  en- 
dowed  with  very  great  abilities  of  all  kiada. — 
But  there  was  one  particular  circumstance  whieh 
effected,  in  a  marked  and  peculiar  manner,  the 
character  of  Annette  de  St.  Morin.  This  was 
the  state  of  comparative  seclusion  in  which  she 
lived.  The  Count  de  Castelneao  courted  not 
society ;  and,  indeed,  during  a  gre->t  part  of  the 
year  there  was  but  little  to  b«.found  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  chateau.  The  metropolis,  so  to 
speak,  had  swallowed  up,  like  a  great  gulf,  the 
nobility  of  France ;  v  nd  few,  if  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  that  body,  spent  more  than  a  month  or 
two  on  their  own  estates.  When  they  did  ap- 
pear in  the  country,  they  came  with  all  the  vices 
of  a  great  city  hot  and  flasrrant  about  them,  and, 
consequently,  they  were  not  very  desirable  com- 
panions either  for  the  count  or  his  young  cbaree. 
He  took  care,  however,  that  the  tone  of  her 
manners  should  be  high  and  refined.  She  had 
the  politeness  of  nature  from  gentleness  of 
thought,  and  all  those  graces  of  demeanor  which 
cultivation  and  refinement  of  mi  id  can  akme 
afiford  But  still  there  was  a  difference  between 
herself  and  the  general  world  of  Paris.  It  waa 
difiSciiU  to  discern  in  what  that  diflTerence  lay, 
and  yet  it  was  very  striking.  It  was,  in  tmth, 
that  sh^  thought  for  herself,  and  did  not  think 
on  ly  ai  others  thou^  ht.  Of  course,  in  very  many 
respects,  her  thoughts  were,  in  substance,  the 
same  as  other  people's;  but  they  suggested 
themselves  in  different  forms  from  those  of  oth- 
er people,  and  they  continually  presented  modes 
and  expressions  different  from  those  which  other 
persons  would  have  usee*. 

The  society  which  she  did  mingle  with  in  the 
neighborhood,  consisted  of  a  few  of  the  old  and 
respectable  families  of  the  province,  in  some  of 
whom  poverty,  and  in  some  of  whom  pride 
counteracted  the  attractions  of  the  capital  and 
retained  them  in  the  country,  where  small  means 
afforded  all  that  was  necessary,  and  where  old 
blood  and  renowned  ancestry  were  sufficient  te 
insure  distinction.  In  Paris  ^uch  was  not  the 
case ;  there,  even  great  wealth  sunk  down  te 
competence;  and  old  family  and  great  renown 
were  only  regarded  as  small  adjuncts  to  other 
more  attractive  qualities,  aad  as  nothing  wiUiont 
them. 

From  time  to  time,  too*,  the  count  visited  the 
town  of  Cabors,  and  took  Annette  de  St.  Morin 
with  him;  and  on  these  occasions — generally 
tome  public  event — the  royal  officers  of  the  prov- 
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iace,  and  moat  of  the  other  noblei,  even  froin 
odnsideraUe  distances,  visited  the  town,  and 
brought  their  families  to  graoe  the  meeting. 

Thtti  Annette  de  St.  Morin  was  not  without 
a  theroogh  knowledge  of  all  the  forms  and  man- 
ners of  the  world,  and  was  fitted,  in  ever/  re- 
spect, to  mingle  mcefully  witli  it,  and  to  play 
her  part  even  with  distinction.  Still,  however, 
thegreaterpart  of  her  time  was  passed  nearly 
in  solitude ;  for  at  the  chateaii  of  Castleneau  a 
Tisit  was  a  rare  occurrence,  and  to  dine  or  sup 
oat  in  the  neighborhood  was  an  event  to  be  re- 
corded m  the liistory  of  the  year.  The  count, 
it  is  true,  during  the  early  part  of  her  life,  devot- 
ed ail  the  morning  to  teach  and  educate  her ; 
biU  after  the  hour  of  noon  he  spent  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  day  alone,  and  Annetif*  was 
left  to  wander  through  the  neighboring  country 
fnd  about  the  grounds  of  the  chateau  as  she 
thought  fit. 

Every  one  who  has  visited  that  part  of  France 
most  know  that  the  vicinity  of  Castleneau  is 
very  beautiful,  and  the  very  faet  of  its  loveliness 
had  a  considerable  effect  upon  her  mind.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  upon  the  impressions  which 
w$  receive  in  youth,  through  any  of  the  senses, 
depend,  in  a  great  degree,  5ih  tastes,  if  not  the 
feelings,  which  form  our  happiness  or  unhappi- 
ness  in  afler  years.  Those  impressions  sink 
more  deeply  into  our  hearts  than  any  others  we 
ever  receive.  They  are,  as  it  were,  the  mould 
from  which  the  clay  takes  its  form  while  it  is 
yet  soft  and  unhardened  by  the  fire  of  the  world ; 
and  I  bus  it  was  that  Annette  de  St.  Merin  de- 
rived from  the  scenes  in  which  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  move  peculiar  habits  of  feeling  which 
affected  the  whole  course  of  her  thoughts. — ' 
Those  thoughts  were,  if  one  may  so  term  it, 
picturesque.  She  loved  ail  that  was  beautiful, 
and  great,  and  good;  but  there  was  a  kind  o. 
enthusiastic  eagerness  in  all  she  did,  whioh  was 
certainly  derived  from  the  grandeur  and  wiid- 
ness  of  the  scenery  which  surrounded  her  in  her 
early  years. 

Annette's  mind  was  not  one  that  dwelt  much 
^  upon  herself.  She  knew  that  she  was  beautiful; 
for  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a  situation 
in  whieh  that  knowledge  can  be  excluded  from 
a  woman's  heart,  without  gross  and  shameful 
falsehood  on  the  part  of  those  who  surround  her 
—bat  she  knew  not  how  ^eautiful,  nor  was  she 
vain  of  a  quality  which  she  estimated  at  its  due 
value  an -^  no  more.  She  thought  little  of  it,  in 
short;  and  her  mind  scarcely  rested  for  a  mo- 
meiit  at  a  time  upon  a  gift  which  she  felt  was 
shared  by  every  flower  and  every  bird.  It  was 
natural  that^-not  living  amongst  people  with 
whom  such  things  were  of  'uch  consequence, 
whom  beauty  did  not  attract,  and  whom  plain- 
ness would  not  have  repelled — it  was  natural 
that  she  shoult'  not  attach  to  personal  advantag- 
es that  unreal  worth  which  a  vain  world  in  gen. 
pral  accords  to  it.  She  knew  not  that  vice  and 
folly  would  often  be  sought  and  followed  for  the 
sake  of  beauty,  where  virtue  and  wisdom  would 
attract  notattention  or  respect.  I  have  said  she 
knew  not,  but  I  should  have  said,  she  compre- 
headed  not ;  for  she  had  read  and  heard  that  it 


vna  so,  and,  perhaps,  gave  mere  assent  to  the 
tale  without  bringing  the  thing  home  to  her  own 
heart,  for  there  is  a  great  diffenence  between 
those  three  acts,  knowing,  and  comprehending, 
and  feeling.  Of  course,  though  she  m.ght  have 
knowledge,  she  had  no  experience ;  and  though 
she  had  principles  to  guide  her  own  conduct, 
she  had  no  data  to  judisre  of  that  of  others.  Her 
father,  by  adoption,  had  indeed  taken  pains  to 
give  her  some  insight  into  the  world's  ways,  yet 
she  had  learnt  the  facts  but  as  a  lesson,  without 
any  practical  applica'ion  thereof.  She  often, 
indeed,  was  tempted  into  wild  and  vague  specu* 
lations  as  to  what  that  great  world  really  wan 
which  she  heard  so  frequently  talked  of;  and  a3 
she  walked  by  the  banks  of  any  of  the  manifold 
rivers  of  that  land  of  streams  and  fountains,  she 
would  gaze  thoughtfully  upon  the  waters,  wish- 
ing that,  like  them,  her  mind  might  flow  on 
through  all  the  thousand  scenes  of  bright  nature 
and  glad  human  life  which  decorated  their 
banks,  and  see  that  busy  world  of  action  and  en- 
deavor which  each  town  along  their  course  was 
certain  to  display.  She  would  picture  to  her- 
self all  that  might  then  meet  her  eye,  and  the 
many  matters  of  deep  interest  and  curiosity 
which  might  be  opened  to  her  sight.  But  then, 
again^a  voice  seemed  to  whisper  from  within, 
that  those  waters  eould  not  pass  amidst  the 
scenes  of  man's  existence  without  their  brignt- 
ness  being  troubled  by  impurity,  till  at  length 
they  would  reach  their  conclusion  in  a  turbid 
and  a  darksome  stream — th-it  never  could  they 
turn  baek  upon  their  course,  but  mvstgo  onward 
forever,  bearing  with  them  every  burden  that 
was  cast  upon  them,  and  every  fouler  stream 
that  was  poured  in  upon  their  on<;e  pure  bosom. 
She  shuddered  as  she  thus  though,  and  'he  brief 
curiosity  in  which  she  had  indulged  passed 
away  like  a  dream 

This  was  not  tho  only  speculation,  however, 
with  which  she  amused  herself;  for  knowledge 
without  experience  is  ever  visionary ;  but  as  she 
walked  in  solitude  through  the  woods  and  upon 
the  hills  in  the  neighborhood  of  Castleneau 
during  those  hours  which  the  count  spent  alone 
in  the  chateau,  thousands  of  bright  fancies  would 
rise  before  her  eyes,  imaginations  that  w  ould 
have  become  hopes  if  they  had  had  any  tangible 
object  to  fix  upon.  She  would  ask  herself  the 
meaning  of  the  gay  lirk's  song  ;  she  would  give 
a  voice  to  the  whispering  pf  the  wind;  the 
flowers  would  wake  into  life  under  her  eyes, 
and  act  their  parts  in  dramas  of  her  own  crea- 
tion. These  things  grew  upon  her  in  her  six- 
teenth, seventeentn,  and  her  eighteenth  year  ; 
but  a  time  was  rapidly  coming  when  visions 
were  to  give  place  to  realities,  and  her  heart 
was  taught  to  speak  instead  of  her  imagination. 

CHAPTER  X. 
The  chateau  of  Castelneau  still  presents  tow- 
ers, and  ramparts,  and  bastions  of  great  antiqui- 
tv,  or  at  least  it  did  so  twenty  years  ago ;  but  at 
the  more  remote  period  of  which  I  speak,  the 
building  was  in  full  preservation,  and  in  exter- 
nal form  retained  all  the  peculiarities  uf  the  age 
in  which  it  was  built,  though  the  interior  had 
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be«n  modernifled  &nd  fitted  up  with  the  luxuri- 
ous extrayagance  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV. — 
Within  the  walls  of  the  chateau  were  no  less  than 
three  large  oourts,  separated  from  each  other  by 
massy  piles  off  building,  containing  long  and 
rambling  corridors  and  extensive  halls,  with  in- 
numerable smaller  chambers  scattered  here  and 
there,  with  mucn  space  wasted,  but  with  no 
small  economy  of  light.  Besides  these  masses 
of  building,  and  the  Fast  circuit  of  walls  and 
towers  that  surrounded  them  and  united  them 
together,  were  several  large  square  edifices  de- 
tached from  the  rest  of  the  castle,  or  only  united 
to  it,  either  by  a  sort  of  covered  bridge  high  up 
in  the  a'r,  or  a  passage  cut  through  the  rock 
beneath,  and  issuing  forth  from  those  apartments, 
which,  in  the  modern  arrangements  that  had 
been  made  in  the  castle  were  appropriated  to 
outlers,  coeks,  and  serving  men.  Though  the 
mole-like  process  of  proceeding  under  the  earth 
gives  an  idea  of  mystery  and  darkness  to  our 
minds  in  the  present  d-y,  when  we  are  all  to- 
gether what  may  be  called  an  upstairs  world,  yet 
to  the  servants  of  the  chateau  of  Castelneau  the 
.  matter  had  become  so  familiar,  that  they  passed 
through  a  subterranean  passage,  which  would 
have  furnished  the  ighest  enjoyment  te  ene  of 
the  votaries  of  A  di«lpho,  as  calmly  and  eoolly  as 
we  go  from  one  ordinary  room  to  another.  Not- 
withstanding  the  antiquity  of  the  chateau  itself, 
by  some  extraordinary  forgetfulness  on  the  part 
of  its  inhabitants,  it  was  unprovided  even  with  a 
ghost.  The  eastern  tower  itself  possessed  some 
of  the  most  cheerful  apartments  in  the  whole 
building ;  and  that  face  of  the  chateau  which 
looked  towards  the  south  contained  several  of 
the  most  gay  and  smiling  halls  that  the  arts  of 
any  period  could  have  devised,  with  deep  oriel 
windows,  in  the  recesses  of  which  the  suusbine 
loved  to  linger  and  draw  patters  on  the  oaken 
floor.  In  short,  many  parts  of  the  castle  afibrd- 
e!d  as  bright  and  pleasant  a  habitation  as  it  was 
possible  for  man  to  desire ;  and  the  number  of 
servants  and  retainers  usually  kept  up  therein 
filled  it  so  full  ot  human  life,  that  every  thing 
like  the  appearance  of  selitude  was  banished 
firom  its  precincts. 

The  neighborhood,  indeed,  though  the  land 
is  most  warm  and  sunny,  had  somewhat  of  the 
wild  and  the  sublime  in  its  general  aspect.  It 
retains  more  than  any  other  part  of  France  that 
I  have  visited  that  feudal  coloring,  if  1  may  so 
term  it,  which  leads  the  mind  back  at  once  to 
early  and  more  simple  times.  There  are  mani- 
fold woods  end  streams,  wide  forests,  deep  val- 
lies,  founta'ns  innumerable.  Nor  are  these  last 
alone  the  sources  of  small  rills,  that  spring  in  a 
jet  of  silver  from  theebank,  and  flow  on,  soon 
loosing  themselves  in  some  greater  body  of  wa- 
ter ;  but  in  some  parts  of  Uiat  district,  rivers 
burst  nt  once  fiomthe  green  turf  m  the  midst  of 
the  forest,  issuing  from  a  depth  that  ne  one  as 
yet  has  been  able  to  fathom.  The  houses  of 
the  peasantry,  however  lowly,  have  a  neatness 
about  them  which  speaks  of  natural  taste :  there 
is  a  love  of  flowers,  and  a  fondness  for  bright, 
but  harmonious,  colors,  which  stiiaks  of  a  pecu- 
liar sort  of  poetry  of  the  mind ;  and  the  very  jar- 


gon of  the  peaMatry  is  sweet  and  seflened,  how- 
ever incorrect,  giving  proof  of  an  ear  higUf 
sensible  to  musical  sounds.  Here,  indeed,  wu 
spoken  in  former  times,  in  great  purity,  tbeaoft 
Langue  d'  Oe,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  har- 
monious tongues  of  modern  Europe;  and  there 
is  a  charm  in  that  harmony  of  language,  ia  ila 
eennection  with  the  imagination,  at  which  rea- 
son and  philosophy  is  sometimes  indignant- 
Many  a  very  sensible  and  clever  man  has  pai- 
zled  himsell  to  divine  how  it  is  that  the  eengtof 
the  Troubadours,  though  very  much  inferior  ia 
reason  and  in  wit  to  the  compositions  of  their 
more  northern  neighbors,  tlie  Trouveres,  haye 
obtained  a  much  higher  reputation,  and  still  re- 
tain *heir  hold  upon  the  public  mind.  There 
may  be  many.causes  for  this  fact,  but  one  of 
those  causes  undoubtedly  is,  the  superior  haTmo> 
ny  of  the  Lanjue  d'Oe  over  the  Langu«d'dU, 

However  that  may  be,  every  thing  aroond 
Figeac  and  its  neighborhood  spoke  not  alone  of 
the  early  days  of  £he  ^ood  olden  time,  but  of 
early  days  in  their  brightest  aspect — early  days 
in  tWeir  sunshine  and  calmness ;  for, alas!  those 
early  feudal  days  bad  also  their  clouds  and  their 
storms.  The  people  of  the  district  were  olt 
numerous,  but  food  was  plenty  asiongst  them, 
and  therefore  they  might  well  be  contented;  for 
although  plenty  will  not  always  produce  con- 
tent, yet  very  seldom,  if  ever,  is  content  found 
without  it.  Neither  was  the  population  very 
thin;  there  were  few  moors  or  wasies  of  aoy 
kind,  though  the  woodlands  were  extensire; 
but  those  woodlands,  it  must  be  recollected, 
were  amongst  the  richest  districts  of  the  pror- 
inee.  In  the  skirts  of  the  forests,  however,  as 
well  as  in  other  places,  were  numerous  villages 
and  hamlets,  and  often  in  the  heart  of  the  wood 
itself  appeared  a  neat  cottage,  always  placed  in 
the  best  and  most  picturesque  situation  on  the 
top  of  some  high  bank,  or  on  the  slope  of  some 
gentle  hill,  where  the  advantages  of  air,  aad 
shelter,  and  dryness  were  all  combined.  No  baJ 
indication  of  the  character  of  the  peasantry  is  to 
be  found  in  the  situ*  tion  of  the  hamlets  and 
cottages;  and  in  these  respects  the  positions 
chosen  by  the  people  in  that  neighborhood  har- 
monised well  with  their  ordinary  tastes  and  feel- 
ings. 

The  soil  in  general  was  dry  and  wholesome, 
and  that  part  which  was  given  up  to  the  pro- 
duction of  timber  was  generally  the  broken 
ground  which  it  weuld  have  been  difficult  to  re- 
duce to  form  and  shape  by  any  effort  of  the 
ploughshare.  No  regularity  had  prevailed  in 
the  art  of  planting  during  those  remote  centa- 
ries  when  the  seeds  of  the  oaks  and  beeches  that 
grew  around  Castelneau  were  sown — if  indeed 
the  woods  themselves  were  not  remnants  of  the 
old  primeval  forests  which  once  covered  the 
whole  face  of  the  country— and  thus  the  greatest 
picturesque  beauty  was  to  be  found  in  the  for- 
est ground.  The  rest  of  the  land,  it  is  true,  wu 
very  beautiful  also ;  but  often  from  the  edges 
of  the  wood  were  to  be  seen  bright  glimpses  of 
the  open  country,  mingling  with  the  fringe  of 
green  trees  that  skirted  the  hills  and  combining 
many  sorts  of  nfiturol  beauty  in  one.    The  eli- 
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mtte,  too,  in  that  part  of  ^^anoe,  is  peculiarly 
fia«;  aad  although  80  many  risers  and  sprinj^ 
appear  in  every  dir(>ction,  very  little  rain  falls, 
and  the  heavy  clouds. that  sometimes  gather 
round  float  slowly  past  to  higher  resions,  and 
pour  their  showers  upon  the  tops  of  the  distant 
mountains,  it  thus  becomes  a  land  of  gleams, 
where  the  sunshine  and  the  shadow  seem  con- 
staotly  playing  with  each  other,  and  running 
bright  races  over  the  green  hill  sides. 

Amsngst  «uch  scenes  were  passed  the  years 
of  Annette  de  St.  Morin,  from  the  time  she  was 
ten  years  of  age  till  the  time  she  was  eighteen ; 
and,  as  I  have  stated  before,  those  gleams,  and. 
woods,  a«)d  hills,  and  yallies,  and  bright  streams, 
htd  no  unimportant  part  in  her  education.  They 
fixed  her  tastes,  and  even  in  sonfie  degree  form- 
ed her  rharacter. 

Pewof  the  chateaus  in  the  neighborhood  of 
that  of  Castalneau  were  inhabited.  Many  were 
in  rains ;  and  the  two  nearest  houses  which  dig- 
nified themselves  with  such  a  title,  aud  were 
yettsnanted  by  any  thins:  better  than  bats  and 
owls,  lay  at  the  distance  of  more  than  five  miles 
fiom  it  and  from  each  other.  One  of  these  was 
litaated  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Lot,  and 
was  in  every  respect  very  different  from  the 
ehateauofCastelneau.  H  had  been  built  by  a 
marquis,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIT.,  and  had  been  embellished  by  his  successor 
under  the  regency.  The  genealogical  tree  of 
the  family  was  said  not  to  he  on '  of  the  tallest 
io  the  forest,  though  the  branches  had  become 
very  numerous  of  late  years ;  nor  were  the  roots 
•opposed  to  be  very  pare,  at  least  no  one  hud 
ever  clearly  ascertained  into  what  soil  they  shot. 
The  chateau  itaelt  was  exactly  what  might  be 
expected  firom  the  age  in  which  it  was  built, 
tod  the  person  who  built  it.  It  was  all  glass 
within  and  without.  The  windows  were  like 
what  aie  termed  goggle  eye?,  much  too  large, 
in  short,  fur  the  size  of  the  place.  There  were 
tlao  a  great  number  too  many  for  the  small  mas- 
•••  of  masonry  that  supported  them ;  and  to 
^ake  these  masses  look  the  more  flimsy,  the 
nilfiil  artist  had  not  contented  himself  till  he 
liad  covered  them  with  plaster  panels  and  arab- 
Mqnes.  Tall  stone  pinnacles  and  balls  covered 
the  tops  of  each  of  the  piers;  a  whole  host  of 
Cupids  had  been  squandered  upon  different 
partsof  the  stone- work,  and  innumerable  baskets 
offlonrers  afforded  the  little  god  ef  love  some- 
thing to  do.  The  house  was  seated  upon  a  rais- 
ed platform,  and  every  means  was  employed  by 
iBUiifold  flights  of  shallow  steps  to  weary  the 
▼ititerin  approaching  the  dwelling  of  the  Mar- 
qnisde  C^jare. 

The  mterior  resembled  the  outside  in  orna- 
ment and  decoration.  There  was  not  a  panel 
without  some  painting  upon  it^  not  in  the  best 
lutein  the  world;  and  the  ceilings  and  the 
■taireaaes  were  filled  with  Neptunes  and  A  pol- 
ks, Capids  and  Venuses,  Tritons  and  Nereids. 
Manifold  looking-glasses  ornamented  the  walls, 
tad  the  columns  that  supported  the  ceilings 
were  flated  with  blue  glass.  In  the  winter-time 
the  house  wr  uld  have  been  intolerably  cold ; 
Imt  it  was  only  during  about  three  months  in 


the  very  height  of  summer  that  the  marquis  and 
the  marquise,  afler  having  talked  to  every  body 
in  Paris  of  their  chateau  on  the  Let,  came  down, 
with  a  select  few  ot  their  acquaintanees,  to 
languish  through  the  space  allotted  to  a  dull 
country  life. 

The  family  of  thfe  marquis  consisted  of  him- 
self and  his  wife,  one  son  and  one  daughter — 
The  latter  was  somewhat  older  than  Annette  de 
St.  Morin ;  handsome,  too,  and  not  without  a 
certain  degree  of  cleverness,  but  full  of  frivolity, 
conceit,  and  pretension.  She  had  thus  all  the 
qualities  requisite  to  attract  the  admiration  of 
the  youth  of  Paris ;  and  people  were  beginning 
to  marvel  that  Mademoiselle  de  Cajare,  now  ap 
preaching  her  twentieth  year,  had  not  forme<l 
some  splendid  alliance.  However,  things  in 
general  were  managed  in  Paris  at  that  time  in 
a  very  different  manner  from  the  arrangements 
of  the  present  day.  The  young  lady  had  little 
or  nothing  to  do  in  the  afi*air  but  to  submit,  and 
all  the  other  particulars  were  arranged  between 
her  parents  and  the  person  to  be  coupled  to  her- 
self for  life,  or,  more  often  still,  between  them 
and  his  parents.  This,  indeed,  was  not  always 
the  case ;  for  there  never  yet  was  a  time^ither 
in  France  or  any  other  country — in  which  love- 
matches  were  not  occasionally  made,  as  is  shown 
by  the  very  distinction  drawn  in  the  language 
between  the  marriage  d^ amour,  and  the  mar- 
riage de  convenance. 

It  may  be  supposed,  then,  that  in  the  society 
in  which  Mademoiselle  de  Cajare  moved,  the 
marriage  de  convenance  was  much  more  custo- 
mary than  any  other  sort  of  alliance;  and  it  be- 
gan to  be  rumored  in  the  circles  of  Paris,  that 
the  marquis  himself  had  not  been  so  explicit  in 
naming  the  dowry  of  his  daughter  as  was  desir- 
able to  the  yo*ung  gallants  of  the  capital.  Tet 
he  lived  in  the  highest  and  mest  [iroftnre  ityle ; 
and  his  son,  who  was  serving  with  the  army  on 
the  Rhine^  never  found  any  want  of  means  to 
gratify  whatever  whim  or  or  caprice  might  come 
into  the  head  of  a  spoilt  child  of  fortune. 

The  marquis  himself  was  every  thing  that 
had  been  the  pink  uf  perfection  some  thirty 
years  before.  He  was,  consequently,  somewhat 
eut  of  date,  according  to  the  manners  of  the  day; 
and  his  graces  had  a  degree  of  stiffness  which 
occasionally  excited  the  merriment  of  the  de- 
gagee  youth  which  filled  the  saloons  of  the  me- 
tropolis. The  marquise  was  what  the  people  of 
her  own  time  called  a  sweet,  interesting  woman, 
as  heartless  as  it  was  possible  to  conceive,  and 
of  course  as  selfish.  She  had  a  certain  sort  of 
common  sense,  or  rather,  1  should  say,  discern- 
ment, about  her,  which  made  her  perceive  when 
she  first  set  out  in  life,  some  six  or  sevn  and 
twenty  years  before,  that  as  she  had  not  enough 
ready  wit  to  be  piqutinte^  she  must  assume  the 
interesting  and  sentimental;  and  this  having 
become  her  habitual  style,  she  continued  to  lan- 
guish and  to  sigh,  and  to  look  tender  and  be- 
seeching, till  all  her  charms  began  perceptibly 
to  pass  away,  and  the  necessity  of  giving  them 
a  little  heightening  became  more  and  more  a*^  - 
parent  every  day.  She  took  the  hint  which  her 
looking-glass  afforded  ;  superinduced  additional 
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portions  of  red  and  white,  in  yarioofl  places,  as- 
tke  case  required :  arranged  the  eyebrows  with 
the  nicest  care,  and  added  a  lock  here  and  there 
amongst  the  hair,  where  *  time,  who  steals  our 
years  away,'  hud  stolen  her  tresses  too. 

Such  was  one  of  the  chateaux  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Cistelneau,  and  steh  was  the  family 
te  which  it  belonged.  There  was  another,  how- 
ever, at  about  the  same  distance  in  a  different 
direction.  It  was  situated  in  that  higher,  if  not 
more  mountainous  c'istriet  about  Fons  and  St. 
Medard,  and  was  as  much  the  reverse  of  the 
chateau  of  Cajare  in  its  site  and  appearance,  as 
in  the  character  of  its  inhabitanu.  In  the  jar- 
gon of  the  country  it  was  called  Castle  Noffent, 
and  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  inhabited 
it  was  the  Baron  de  N()gent.  He  was  at  this 
time  an  old  man,  but  older  indeed  in  appearance 
than  in  reality,  for  care  bad  had  its  hand  upon 
him  as  well  at  time.  His  hair  was  as  white  as 
snow,  and  his  figure,  which  had  once  been  tall 
and  powerful,  was  now  thin  and  somewhat  bent. 
He  was  not,  however,  more  than  sixty  years  ef 
age;  and  his  countenance,  though  worn  and 
f  somewhat  pale,  bore  a  noble  and  lofly  look  ;  but 
withal  there  was  an  expression  of  melancholy, 
nay,  of  almost  hopelessness,  about  it,  which 
was  perman  nt,  mingling  with  every  other  ex- 
pression— even  with  a  smile. 

The  chateau  was  one  of  the  old  dwelling- 
houses  of  the  country,  not  of  so  antique  a  date, 
indeed,  as  that  of  Castelneau,  but  still  carrying 
its  origin  back  for  many  centuries,  and  built 
upon  the  foundations  of  an  older  mansion,  all 
record  of  the  erection  of  which  was  lost  in  the 
lapse  of  time.  It  was  not  nearly  so  large  as  the 
chateau  of  Castelneau,  and  indeed  never  had 
been,  but  still  it  was  a  largo  building,  and  would 
have  afferded  ample  accommondation  for  a  nu- 
merous family  and  a  splendid  train.  By  such, 
however,  it  was  not  tenanted;  for  the  baron 
himself  had  seen  his  wife — whom  he  had  wedded 
from  pure  affection,  and  had  never  ceased  to 
love — wither  away  ere  she  had  been  his  more 
than  four  years,  leaving  him  not  exactly  alone, 
for  he  had  one  son,  but  solitary  in  heart,  and 
depressed  by  manifold  mi^firtnnes.  The  trcin 
of  the  baron,  tee,  was  very  suiall;  for  his  father 
had  made  great  sacrifices  for  his  king  and  for 
his  country,  and  had,  of  course,  met  with  nei- 
ther reward  nor  remuneration.  The  biron  also 
had  suffered  severe  losses  of  property  from  acci- 
dental causes ;  and  the  chateau,  not  being  half 
filled,  was  falling  in  seme  parts  into  decay. 

The  scenery  round  it  was  very  beautiful,  full 
of  woods,  and  rocks,  and  streams;  and,  in  a 
part  which  had  been  tormerly  reserved  as  a 
hunting  park  for  the  chateau  itself,  rose  one  of 
the  heaps  of  the  small  river  Cere,  roshing  at 
once  from  a  deep  basin  in  the  rock  in  a  jet  ef 
nearly  four  feet  in  diameter. 

The  Abbe  de  Castelneau,  as  soon  as  he  as- 
sumed the  title  of  count,  and  took  possession  of 
the  castles  and  estates,  was  immediaiely  visited 
in  great  state  by  all  the  gentry  of  the  neighbpr- 
hood,  with  the  exception  of  the  Baro.i  de  Nogent. 
With  grave  and  deliberate  slowness  he  returned 
those  visi..s,  affording  no  great  encouragement 


either  by  his  words  or  manner  to  any  attempt  it 
intimacy.  He  waited  for  some  time  for  the 
baron's  call ;  but  as  that  nobleman  did  nst  ap- 
pear, he  proceeded  in  his  old  poetchaise,  dravo 
by  the  two  mules,  for  which  he  retained  ao  on* 
wavering  regard,  to  visit  his  solitary  neighbor. 
The  baron  received  him  without  any  appel^ 
ance  of  discomfort  or  surprise,  but  also  without 
any  show  of  pleasure. 

*  Monsieur  de  Nogent,'  said  the  count,  *  we  nf 
Castelneau  and  you  of  Nogent  have  been  frieodi 
for  two  hundred  years,  and  perhaps  longer— I 
see  not  why,  it  should  not  be  so  still.' 

<  There  is  but  one  reason,  count,'  replied  the 
baron— Hhe  bouse  of  Castelneau  is  rich,  the 
house  of  Nogent  is  poor,  and  they  meet  not  apoa 
the  same  terms  as  in  other  days.' 

•If riches  could  make  any  diffisrence  in  re- 
gard, sir,'  replied  the  count,  *•  friendship  woald 
be  a  thing  not  worth  the  trouble  of  coming  tw« 
leagues  from  Castelneau  to  seek.  I  haveahtwa 
you  that  i  value  it  more  highly  than  you  leeia 
to  do;  if  you  do  not  really  hold  it  lightly,  yoa 
will  eome  to  Castelneau  in  return.' 

The  baron  smiled  faintly.  *  I  do  not  hold  it 
lightly,  indeed,'  he  replied;  'and  sinoesuehoie 
your  feelings,  Monsieur  de  Castelneau,  1  will 
of  course,  return  your;visit  with  pleasure.  But 
1  have  so  long  avoided  all  society,  from  caasef 
toe  painful  for  me  to  enter  into,  that  I  fear  yoo 
will  find  but  a  dull  and  cheerless  neigbliot, 
though  not  from  estimating  friendship  at  a  low 
rate,  er  undervaluing  high  abilities  when  1  meet 
with  'hem.' 

Some  farther  conversation  took  place,  and  the 
count  inquired  afler  the  baron's  son,  whom  he 
remembered  a  beautiful  boy  some  ten  or  twelve 
years  before. 

*  He  is  now,'  replied  the  baron,  'one  of  the 
king's  pages,  and  I  hope  ere  another  year  be 
over,  te  hear  that  he  is  serving  his  country  iathe 
field.' 

The  count  wished  the  young  gentleman  sac- 
cess;  and  afler  remaining  a  reasonable  time, in 
order  to  suffer  all  strangeness  to  wear  off,  he . 
took  his  leave,  and  returned  to  the  chateaa  of' 
Castleneau.  His  visit  called  forth  another  im* 
mediately  from  the  baron,  who  spoke  and  acted 
with  less  reserve  than  he  had  previously  done, 
and  mentioned  his  intention  of^  proceeding  very 
soon  to  Paris,  in  order  to  see  his  son  eqqipped 
for  the  army. 

Not  long  after,  the  Count  de  Castelneau  pro- 
ceeded to  the  town  of  Cahors  for  some  time,  to 
settle  various  matters  of  business  connected 
with  the  inheritance  which  haa  just  fallen  to 
htm.  He  took  Annette  with  him;  and  on  their 
return,  he  found  that  the  Baron  de  Negentand 
his  on  had  called  during  their  absence.  He 
immediately  returned  their  visit  without  a  mo- 
ment's loss  of  time ;  but  he  found  the  old  nobl^ 
man  l.ow  alone,  his  son  having  returned  to  Pa- 
ris in  order  te  join  the  army. 

From- that  time  forth  the  years  slipped  by 
without  any  incident  of  importance  chequfriaf 
the  intercourse  between  the  Baron  de  Nog«nt 
and  the  Count  de  Castelneau.  They  met  soon- 
times  twice,  sometimes  three  timts  in  the  coarse 
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of  eteli  ye&r,  but  not  oftener ;  and  towards  tke 
latter  end  of  the  eiffhteen  years  of  which  we 
hare  lately  been  speaking,  when  the  baron  vis. 
ited  the  chatean  of  Castelneau,  his  eyes  would 
ireqoeBtly  rest  for  a  moment  or  two  npon  the 
onnntenanoe  of  Annette  de  St.  Morin,  with  a 
jook  of  thonghtful  inquiry,  as  if  something  pus- 
xled  him  and  set  his  mind  busily  at  work. 

CHAPTER  XI. 
As  each  human  heart  is  a  world  in  itself,  and 
we  have  in  this  book  more  than  one  heart  to  deal 
with,  it  would  take  a  whole  constellation  of 
taeb  books  to  ile«eribe  with  any  dpgree  of  mi- 
notenass  and  precision  all  the  different  points 
and  particulars  of  the  characters  we  have  had 
aoder  review,  and  the  changes  which  took 
place  therein  in  the  space  of  the  eighteen  years 
Si)  frequently  referred  to.  We  have  dona  our 
best,  however,  in  a  short  space,  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  characters  of  the  Count  of  Csstel- 
nean  and  his  adopted  ohild  Adnette  de  St. 
Morin,  together  with  a  general  view  of  the 
eircnmstances  which  surrounded  them;  and 
howeter  imperfectly  all  this  may  have  been 
accomplished,  it  is  time-  that  we  should  pro- 
ceeed  to  make  the  personages  speak  and  act  for 
themselves. 

We  have  told  the  sfenerous  reader — who  is 
qaits  willing  to  believe  that  every  thing  we  do 
tell  him  is  true — that  duri'^g  the  three  or  four 
boars  in  the  middle  of  the  day  which  the  Count 
de  Castelneau  thought  fit  to  spend  alone  in  soli- 
tary thouirh<.  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin  would 
wander  forth  through  tne  bright  scenery  in  the 
aeighborheod.  During  these  excursions  she 
was  sometimes  on  horseback,  followed  by  nu- 
neroiis  attendants  — for  although  the  count  was 
so  simple  in  all  his  own  habits,  he  nev<  r  suffiered 
bar  to  want  any  of  the  outward  appearanees  of 
nnkand  high  station—but  oflen  on  foot,  and 
then,  generally  unaccompau'ed.  Sh<»  was  fond 
•fiadulging  her  own  thoughts;  and,  though 
sonetiroes  the  nnnny  side  of  the  breezy  hill 
jrould  fill  her  with  high  spirits,  and  tempt  her 
«  gallop  her  fleet  LimiiUsin  jennet  for  many  a 
mile  pver  the  broken  turf,  yet,  towards  eighteen 
years  of  age,  she  generally  retnrned  ere  long  to 
the  more  thoughtful  mood,  and  w  hi  led  away  the 
bosrs  with  fanoes  of  her  own.  It  may  be  asked 
what  were  those  fancies.'  I  cannot  tell:  nor 
eoold  she  herself  have  told.  All  the  small  par- 
ticQlars  that  she  knew  of  the  world,  and  of  na- 
ive, and  of  her  own  heart,  danced  in  the  light 
of  a  happy  mind  like  motes  in  a  ray  of  sunshine. 
£ach  glittered  as  it  passed  through  the  beam, 
disappeared,  and  was  forgotten  ;  but  others  still 
iseceeded,  and  all  derired  briliance  from  the 
eheerfal  ray  through  which  they  floated,  so  long 
as  they  were  within  iti  influence. 

There  might  be,  at  those  times,  within  that 
young  bosom  tl*e  wish  to  he  beloved  by  some 
siodred  spirit,  filled  with  bright  thoughts  and 
k^h  asperatioas  like  her  own.  Such  things 
Bught  well  and  naturally  be  in  her  heart;  for 
H  had  \  een  a  principle  of  him  who  had  taught 
^r  all  which  she  knew,  to  set  her  the  example 
of  that  truth  which  he  required  from  her,  and 


to  deceive  her  in  nothing.  He  strove  to  the  * 
very  best  of  his  power,  to  give  to  all  things  their 
right  estimate ;  and  he  sought  not  in  any  de- 
gree to  conceal  from  her  tnat  love  was  before 
her  as  an  inevitable  part  of  her  destiny,  a  thing 
that  was  to  form  an  epoch  in  her  existence, 
though  not  to  absorb  within  itself  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  her  life.  He  guarded  her  mind 
from  dwelling  upon  that  idea,  it  is  true,  by  sup- 
plying her  with  plenty  of  other  matter  for 
thought;  but  still  youth,  and  nature,  and  all 
those  sweet  and  bright,  but  vague  and  shadowy, 
hopes,  which  form  the  atmosphere  of  love,  might 
well  have  place  within  her  breast. 

She  was  thus  one  day  wandering  on,  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  miles  from  the  chateau  of  Cas- 
telneau, when  feeling  somewhat  weary  with  the 
warmth  of  a  bright  day  in  the  end  of  May,  she 
sat  down  to  rest  en  a  cushion  of  green  moss 
that  rose  round  the  silvery  roots  of  a  tall  beech 
tree  in  the  woods.  At  the  distance  of  perhaps 
twenty  yards  from  where  she  sat  was  a  small, 
narrow,  sandy  road,  leading  through  the  woods 
fVom  Maridal  to  figeac  ;  and.  flowing  along,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  road,  was  a  bright  clear 
stream,  which  a  few  miles  farther  on  plunged 
into  the  Lot.  The  beech  tree  was  one  of  pecu- 
liar beanty,  with  long  bending  arms  dropping 
over  the  ground  below,  as  if  to  canopv  that 
messy  cushion  from  the  sun ;  and,  up  behind 
again,  sloped  far  away  the  green  bank,  studded 
here  and  there  with  old  trees  casting  deep  shad- 
ows round  them«  but  leaving  bright  gleams  of 
sunshine  upon  the  more  open  expanse  of  forest 
turf.  On  the  right,  about  twenty  yards  fVom  the 
spot  where  Annette  s^t,  and  at  the  sane  dis- 
tance from  the  road,  was  an  old  Gothic  cross 
with  a  Latin  inscription  upon  it,  and  at  its  foot 
appeared  a  fountain  in  a  stone  basin,  richly  or- 
namented by  some  hand  which  had  long  been 
dust. 

I  have  dwelt  on  the  description  of  this  scene 
tor  many  reasons,  but  for  none  more  than  be- 
cause in  it  occurred  more  than  one  event  affect- 
ing the  happiness  of  Annette  de  St.  Morin. — 
Thus  oflen  does  it  happen  in  the  strange  mys- 
terious existence  of  man,  that  certain  spots 
seem  to  have  a  fato  attached  to  them,  sometimes 
ss  the  scenes  of  those  greater  events  that  afl>ct 
nations  and  worlds,  sometimes  only  as  the  places 
where  occurrences,  marking  the  particular  des- 
tiny of  individusis,  jiappen  from  time  to  time. 
How  many  a  field  of  battle  has  seen  various  con- 
tending armies  pass  over  them  at  far  remote  pe- 
riods— how  many  houses  and  palaces  contain 
within  them  the  record  of  many  a  great  and  ter- 
rible event.  How  often  does  it  happen  to  ne 
individually,  that  on  the  same  spot,  where  the 
course  of  our  existence  has  once  been  changed 
by  some  of  the  great  marking  occurrences  of 
life,  we  have  again  and  again  met  with  change 
of  fortune  for  good  or  for  evil. 

Annette  de  St.  Morin  sat  there  and  mused; 
and  if  any  thing  at  that  time  in  the  whole  ex- 
panse of  her  sunny  mind  could  bear  the  name  of 
gloom,  we  might  say  that  she  was  more  melan- 
choly than  usual.  The  subject  of  her  thoughts 
was  serious.    As  she  looked  at  the  bright  stream 
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*  that  flowed  by  her,  it  presented  to  her  mind — 
as  the  rippling  course  of  a  riFer  has  naturally 
done  to  almost  every  one  when  gazinir  on  it  in- 
tently— an  image  of  haman  life  ;  and  the  bright 
waters,  as  th^y  flowed  by  her,  seemed  to  carry 
on  her  thoaghts  into  the  future  What  was  to 
be  her  own  fate  snd  destiny  ?  she  asked  herself; 
where  the  dark  and  unseen  end  of  thatezi-tence, 
which  now  passed  as  brightly  and  peacefully  as 
the  sparkling  waters  before  her  eyes?  Then 
again  her  mind  turned  to  the  pvst;  and  like 
one  crazing  «p  towards  the  top  of  a  mountain,  she 
could  trace  step  by  step  the  way  back  towards 
infancv,  where  gradually  all  minute  objects 
were  blended  together,  and  the  eyes  of  memory 
rested  at  last  upon  a  faint  blue  point  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  f  ky.  • 

As  she  was  thus  thinking,  perhaps  asking  her 
own  heart  who  were  her  parents,  what  her  fate 
by  birth,  and  what  her  previous  history,  the 
noise  of  wheels,  and  the  voice  of  a  driver  en- 
eonraging  his  horses,  were  heard  at  some  little 
distance  in  the  wood.  Those  sounds  roused 
Annette  from  her  reverie,  but  did  not  in  any 
degree  scare  or  alarm  her.  All  was  so  peaceful 
m  the  ceuntry  round ;  violence  and  wrong  were 
BO  seldom  heard,  of  in  that  district,  that  she  en- 
tertained no  apprehension  of  any  kind,  and 
only  drawing  the  veil,  which  was  over  her  head, 
somewhat  more  closely  rovnd  her  face,  she  sat 
still  while  the  carriage  came  slowly  forward, 
watching  it  with  seme  degree  of  interest  as  it 
approached. 

ft  was  a  plain  bat  handsome  vehicle,  accord- 
ing to  the  fashion  of  that  day,  with  tall  flat  sides 
and  a  moulding af  the  top;  and  it  was  drawn, 
as  was  then  customary,  by  four  horses,  driven 
by  one  coachman;  but  what  was  somewhat 
strange  for  a  vehicle  of  that  kind,  no  lackey  ap- 
peared, either  beside  the  driver  or  at  the  baek 
of  the  carriage.  The  sandiness  of  the  road 
seemed  the  cause  of  the  slowness  of  its  progress- 
ion, for  the  vehicle  was  weight\',andthe  wheels 
sunk  deep  in  the  sofl  ground .  The  horses,  how- 
ever, were  strong,  and  appeared  quite  able  to 
draw  it  to  the  firmer  road  which  lav  about  a 
mile  farther  on ;  but  just  as  the  carriage  was 
passing  the  spot  where  Annette  sat,  a  gentleman 
put  hi^  head  out  of  the  window,  and  bade  the 
eoachman  stop  and  let  the  hones  rest  a  while 

The  driver  immediately  obeyed,  and  dismount- 
ed from  his  box ;  and  the  gentleman  who  had 
spoken  opened  the  door  of  the  carriage  and  got 
out.  If  ad  he  been  a  young  man,  or  a  man  of  a 
gay  aspect,  Annette  de  St.  Morin  might  have 
felt  inclined  te  rise  and  wend  her  way  heme- 
ward ;  but  sock  was  not  at  all  the  case,  and  she 
lemained  quietly  seated  where  she  was,  think- 
ing that  in  a  minute  or  two  the  vehicle  would 
move  on. 

The  gentleman  who  had  descended  from  the 
carriage  seemed  to  be  between  forty  and  fifty 
years  of  age,  but  nearer  to  the  latter  than  the 
former  period  :  he  was  tall,  well  proportioned, 
and  graceful,  bnt  his  hair,  which  had  once  been 


very  dark,  was  thickly  mingled  with  grey.  Hit 
countenance  was  good,  and  not  gloomy,  thosfk 
thoughtful ;  and  his  dress,  which  was  black,  was 
of  the  best  materials,  and  made  in  the  best  fstik* 
ion.  As  soon  as  he  had  set  his  foot  to  the  ground, 
he  offered  his  hand  to  a  lady  who  was  within, 
and  wholikewi<e  descended  fom  the  vehicle.— 
She  was  considerably  younger  than  himself,  ap- 
parently about  five  or  six  and  thirty  yean  of 
age  ;  and  as  Annette's  eyes  rested  upon  her,8be 
thought  that  she  had  never  beheld  a  more  intir- 
esting  being.  She  was  still  "very  beautifol, 
though  the  first  graces  of  youth  were  past;  an4 
there  was  an  expression  of  sadness  on  her  cosa* 
tenance,  which,  though  it  could  not  exactly  be 
said  to  harmonise  with  the  style  of  her  features, 
was  perhaps  the  more  touching  from  appeariof 
on  a  face  well  caleula^ed  to  express  gay  and  joy- 
ous lightness  of  heart. 

The  lady  spoke  a  few  words  to  the  gentleaiaa 
beside  her,  which  Annette  did  not  hear,  and  the 
eyes  of  both  fixed  for  a  moment  npen  Madeati* 
selle  de  St.  Morin.  As  they  saw,  however, that 
she  averted  her  face  and  made  a  movement  as  if 
to  rise  and  depart,  they  both  turned  towards  the 
fountain  and  the  cross,  and  the  lady  knelt  before 
the  latter,  and  appeared  to  repeat  a  prayer.  The 
gentleman  had  turned  round  twice  to  look  •( 
Annette ;  and  in  the  mean  time  a  second  Udj, 
extremely  well  dressed,  but  by  no  means  bear- 
ing the  distingnisheo  air  of  the  other,  bad  cone 
forth  from  the  carriage,  and  was  gasinglikewiie 
at  the  fair  girl  who  was  seated  on  the  bank. 

This  double  scrutiny  somewhat  discomposed  ' 
Mademoiselle  de  St  Morin,  and  she  now  rose 
for  the  purpose  of  returning  to  the  chateau ;  but 
at  that  moment  the  gentleman  approached  hec 
with  rapid  steps,  and  bowing  low,  with  an  ao- 
cevered  head,  he  said,  4  beg  a  thousand  pardons 
for  interrupting  you  ;  but  allow  me  to  ask,  if,ia 
passing  along  this  road,  we  do  not  go  very  neir 
to  the  fine  old  chsteau  of  Castelneau.* 

There  was  something  so  respectful  and  coor* 
teous  in  the  gentleman  s  tone,  that  if  Annetla 
had  felt  any  thing  like  annoyance  at  being  gas- 
ed  at,  it  passed  away  immediately,  and  she  ra^ 
plied  with  a  smile,  ^  Tou  go  directly  before  the 
gates  on  the  way  to  Figeac.  In  fact,  yon  can  ga 
no  otjier  way.' 

^  Can  yoxf.  tell  me,'  continned  the  gentiemaai. 
looking  back  to  the  lady  who  had  now  finished 
her  prayer  and  was  approaching — ^  Can  you  te|l* 
me  if  strangers  may  be  permitted  to  see  Use  in* 
teri'^r  of  it  without  disturbing  the  fdmilj,  wbk^ 
1  believe  is  numerous.' 

*  Nay  you  are  mistaken,'  answered  Annette  ^ 
*the  family  is  any  thing  but  numeroua,  oonsiaft*' 
ing  only  of  the  count  and  Mademoiselle  de  9i,A 
Mfirin.'  .] 

*  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin,'  said  the  gentle-  , 
man  again,  *■  is  1  think ' 

<  A  ward  of  the  Count  de  Castelneaa,,'  replieA'i 
Annette ;  *•  but  i  must  not  let  you  go  on  ht* 
ther,'  she  added  :  *  1  am  Annette  de  St.  Moria*' 

[To  be  coBtiiiaad,] 
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FLORIDA, 

OR  THE  NYMPH  OF  THE  WESTERN  FOUNTAIN.-A  ROMANCE  IN  VERSE 


BY  W 

•The 


Author  of  *  AtaUuttii,' 
XLV. 

'  Farewell,  Fiurewell !  i  had  not  thought  to  leave, 
Sweet  ceuntry  I  in  the  mellowness  of  life. 

Thy  shores  of  sunny  verdure  3  nor  to  (rieve 
When  launching  on  a  world  of  newer  strife; 

Yet  bitter  are  the  promptings  that  bereave 
The  heart  of  all  its  kindred,  as  a  knife 

That's  sharpened  for  the  purpose,  must  divide 

The  kindred  blossoms  growing  side  by  side. 

XLVI. 

'Yet,  not  the  fear  of  strife,  the  dread  of  t6il, 
The  wild  and  its  vicissitudes  and  waste ; 

At  these  the  hardy  frame,  well-trained,  may  smile, 
Aad  rather,  to  the  trial  of  them,  haste ; 

Bttyfrom  the  hearts  that  capture  and  beguile, 
To  fly  is  worse  than  mortal ;  and  I  taste 

For  the  first  time  the  bitter  of  that  boon 

'  ('CRfed  too  fondly,  and  lament  too  so-^n. 

XLVII. 

'  Aad  thou  sweet  eruelty,  unkind  bat  dear, 
Why.  did  thy  stubborn  heart  net  bend  to  mine, 

Receive  my  homage  and  requite  my  care. 
Nor  doom  me  thus  to  wander  and  repine ; 

Thou  dost  not  know  my  love,  thou  scom'st  my  tear, 
Moek'st  the  fend  spirit  close  to  death  by  thine ; 

Ak !  hast  thou  then  no  dread,  that  for  the  present, 

The  future  state  will  be  a  state  unpleasant  1 

XLVIII. 

'Methinks  the  tortures  should  be  doubly  cruel, 
For  maids  who  trifle  with  fond  hearts  below  3 
pleaiure  it  has  been  to  do  ill, 


GILMORE  SIMMS, 

Yemasaee/ '  Damsel  of  Darien,'  &e.,  8cc 


To  noble  men,  should  there  be  made  to  faiow. 
That  kindness  is  th<^r  duty,  love  their  jewel. 

Their  proper  virtue,  kissing  while  they  go, 
Bestowing  charity  through  all  their  sensee  3— 
Ah !  could  they  know  how  sweet  the  recompense  ia ! 

XLIZ. 

<  For  love  wins  love,  and  charity  that  blesses 
The  heart  that  hungers,  is  thrice  blessed  in  turn ; 

Not  unrequited  are  the  maid's  caresses, 
Who  not  denies  them  to  the  hearts  that  bam  3 

She  who  has  hearkened  to  the  youth's  addresses, 
Nor  met  his  prayer  with  heedlessness  and  scorn, 

Metkinks,  though  in  her  purgatorial  state, 

Should  be  permitted  a  first  choice  for  mate. 

L. 

'  Nor  be  tethered  to  that '  single  blessedness,' 
The  hope  unmet,  the  parties  not  agreeing  :— 

Divorce  should  remedy  her  least  distress, 
Ber  bonds  dividing,  and  her  spirit  freeing, 

A  motion  of  mere  right,  should  bring  release, 
With  settlement  the  same,  though  from  it  fleeing, 

And  nothing  should  besuffer'd  to  prevent  her 

Seeking  some  soul  that  better  may  content  her. 

LI. 

'  And  ret,  that  separation ! — Where,  O !  Death, 
Abide  thy  tortures,  if  they  be  net  found, 

In  the  sad  pang  of  that  naattering  breath, 
Which  gives  *  farewell '  its  p-ang  and  fiatal  sound  3 

That  word,  which  killing  rapture,  quickens  faith, 
Though  swathed  in  tears  and  born  of  the  deep  wound, 

That  is  hope's  death, — and  works  the  laboring  breast, 

That  nought  may  gladden,  and  which  cannot  rest 
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'  Ay,  death's  lole  pain  is  meotal :  other  paio 
It  hath  not :  Though  the  limb  be  cramped  and  torn, 

By  racking  long  convulsion,  yet  the  brain, 
And  the  sad  heart  are  those  which  still  have  borq|B> 

They  are  the  sufferers  and  they  strive  in  vain, 
They  eaanot  parfwith  passions  which  were  wora, 

Even  as  a  garment,  round  th'  unsheltered  heart; — 

The  agony  or  dying,  is  to  part 

LIII. 

'  With  those  who  loted  and  love  us : — scarcely  less 
Than  death  are  minor  partings.    To  arhe 

At  evening,  when  the  clouds  about  us  press, 
And  storms  are  han^^ing  in  the  angry  skies, 

And  with  no  staff,  but  perils  numberless, 
Our  sole  companions  to  behold  the  eyes, 

We  would  not  see  in  sorrow,  flooded  o'er,— 

Then  speed  away  unto  some  foreign  shore  I— 

LIV. 

'  This  is  the  mental  death — the  agony 
Beyond  all  pain  of  limb,  all  fever  smart, 

All  racking  of  the  joints : — this  is  to  die. 
Sad  burial  of  the  hppe  that  lit  the  heart  ;— 

Love  mourning,  doom'd  affections  lingering  by, 
Muttering  the  words  of  death, — *  We  part,  we  part  I* 

Ak !  what  the  trial,  where  the  paogs,  the  fears. 

To  equal  this  sad  source  of  thousand  tears? 

LT. 

'  And  when  the  lamp  of  life  upon  a  verge 

Unseated  as  a  vision,  sinks  at  last; 
And  when  the  spirit  launches  on  the  surge 

Of  that  dark,  drear,  unfathomable  vast. 
We  call  eternity— its  latest  dirge. 

Bemoans  not  pangs,  still  pressing,  not  o'erpast, 
Bvt  that  all  natural  things  forms,  stars  and  skies. 
And  the  more  loved  thau  all,  are  fading  from  its  eyea. 

LVI. 

'  THus  still  beloved,  thoug'  all  relentless  fair, 
I  part  from  thee  and  perish.    Nrver  more* 

Shall  I  win  sweetness  from  the  dessoiaie  air. 
Or  find  a  fragrant  freshness  in  the  shore  3 

The  sea  that  images  my  deep  despair, 

Hathsiill  a  kindred  languags  in  its  roar, 
.  And  in  the  clouds  that  gather  on  our  lee, 

AoMornful  likeness  to  my  soul  I  see. 

LVll. 

'The sense  of  life  growH  dim  ; — the  glories  pass, 
Like  those  of  malting  rainbows  from  my  sight; 

Dark  aspects  rise  as  in  the  wizard's  glass, 
Rt'flect  my  inner  soul,  and  tell  of  ni^h'.; 

Glooir.s  gather  on  my  vision,  in  a  mass, 
And  all  my  ihoughis,  beheld  in  their  dread  light. 

Rise  like  unbidden  8pecttes,^rise  to  rave 

Above  the  desolate  heart,  so  soon  their  grave. 

LVIII. 

'  This  is  your  doing,  damsel  all  too  dear, 

Tis  you  have  driven  me  forth ;— 'tis  you  have  isade, 
A  gallant  knight  that  nat  till  now  knew  fear, 


Of  his  own  thoughts  and  shadows  still  afraid; 
You  taunted  him  about  that  grisly  hair, 

Grey  beard,  deep  wrinkles,  bald  and  polished  head; 
Packing  him  forth,  oversea,  and  woods  and  mooatais, 
To  bottle  water  for  you  from  that  fountain. 

LIX. 

*  Suppose  his  journey  vain— suppose  thy  lover, 
Seeking  the  means  his  boyhood  to  restore. 

Fails  in  that  foreign  region  to  discover 
The  blessipgs  he  will  then  pursue  no  more  :— 

You'll  give  BO  tear  to  soothe  the  weary  rover, 
No  smile  to  cheer  him  when  he  eomes  ashore; 

You'll  laugh  to  see  his  wrinkled  melancholy. 

And  tell  such  stories  of  the  old  man's  folly.' 

LX. 

Thus  bitterly  bemoan'd  him  to  the  wind 
That  moan'd  in  sympathy.    The  eha6ng  seas. 

Had  their  own  mignty  sorrows,  and  the  mind 
Of  that  brave  knight, — ^new  down  upon  his  knees, 

Before  the  Virgin  mother, — grew  resign'd ; 
Soothed  somewhat  by  the  seAaess  of  the  breeze;^ 

He  had  his  fears  of  ocean,  and  the  scath 

Of  tempests,  when  they  sally  forth  in  wrath. 

LXI. 

Its  very  calms  brought  danger  to  his  eye; 

The  stillness,  was  a  threat  of  storm  to  come ; 
He  could  not  here  contend — he  could  but  die,— 

And  then  he'd  like  te  struggle  for  it  some; 
He  saw  the  wave,  deceitful  mirror,  lie 

Like  some  vast  mahlstrom,  waiting  for  the  deoa; 
Quiet,  he  knew,  means  danger ;  vohanos  sleep 
Like  giants,  for  a  long  while  before  they  leap. 

LXII. 

In  the  far  storm  that  whistles  on  the  waves. 
Sits  danger  not  alone.    The  placid  sea. 

In  which  the  wanton  sea-maid  nightly  laves, 
Conceals  the  whirlpool  that  a-gapes  for  thee, 

Thoc  that  look'st  fondly  down  for  ocean's  caves, 
Its  golden  sauds,its  gliitetiiig  gems  to  see; 

And  most  the  mciasteri  of  the  deep  appear, 

Where  the  broad  waters  giid«,blue,  beautiful  and  dear. 

LXlll. 

Thus  spoke  his  fancies,  for  ihe  field  was  new, 
On' which  the  knight  now  jouroied.  Death  isnoogtei 

Whate'er  his  terrors,  once  held  up  to  view. 
Clearly,  as  when  'mong  changing  foes  he  fought, 

In  the  fierce  passage ;  He  could  strike  and  do, 
Fame  might  be  won  there;  service  might  be  wrought; 

But  death  by  drowning  vas  a  source  of  frigtit, 

Disquieting  the  stomach  of  our  knight. 

LXtT. 

And  when  the  winds  of  midnight  waken'd  op. 

To  revel  en  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 
With  gloom  and  thunder,  a  dliscordant  troop. 

Riding  the  mountain  billows  with  dread  sweep. 
And  from  descending  clouds,  with  desperate  stoop, 

Bidding  the  sharp  and  angry  lightnings  leap. 
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TQI  tb€  black  teethtnif  watert  bant  id  fire  ;— 
Oh,  bow  it  made  the  good  old  knight  penpire. 

LXT. 

He  bad,  it  may  be  said,  a  brave  array, 

Three  sbip«,  two  hundred  sou  Is;  some  rugged  spirits; 
There  came  the  Spaniard,  Portuguese,  Malay, 

Jew,  Qentile,— <nen  of  wild  but  various  merits ; 
All  free,  loose  rovers, — mora)  birds  of  prey,-» 

Such  men  ms  peace  from  time  of  war  inherits  ; 
Threat-cutting  gontry^swaggt  ring,  fierce  and  fearless, 
HaJuk'd  some  of  them  in  battle,  vmless,  earless. 

LIVI. 

But  not  less  useful  in  a  fruitful  era,~> 
Fruitful  for  all  employmeat, — ^trading,  fighting. 

Marching  and  murdering;— men  to  do  and  dare;— a 
Reckless  rabble,  forlorn  hopes  inviticg ; 

Ready  for  aught,  but  le(  the  fee  appear ;— a 
Jovial  crew,  one  sacred  cause  uniting ; 

Whose  banners  bore  the  cross.  Constantine's  wonder 

Much  used  in  every  age,  to  lead  to— plunder. 

LXVII. 

Plunder  and  blood,  and  every  rank  brutafity, 

As  much  enjoyed  as  dinner  or  as  drink ; 
Our  knight  reviewed  bis  men  with  cordianty ; 
In  Moorish  battle  they  had  proved  the  pink 
*     Ofehivalry;  though  mercy  and  frugality 

Were  not  among  their  virtues  found,  I  think,— > 
Or  mock'd  them  ; — they  had  bathed  their  hands  in 

slaoghttr— 
With  as  much  coolness  as  we  bathe  in  water. 

LZVIII. 

Bat  there  was  one  among  the  motley  many, 
A  tall,  brave  lof.V-ng  lad,  whose  speaking  eye. 

Secured  the  kni^m's  .^tention  first,  and  then,  he 
He  surveje<t  hm  ^viib  a  strange  anxiety  ; 

Beholding  him,  he  looked  no  more  on  any. 
Of  all  his  cutthroats,  bora  to  do  or  die  ;— 

That  manly  form,  brave  glanee  and  lofty  brow. 

They  surely  had  eneonntered  his  ere  now. 

LXIX. 

'  Bat  whero  7  Who  was  he  f  What  his  purpose  here  T 
With  these  wild  braggarts  ?  Could  it  be  that  one 

Solefly  looking,  graceful,  youthful,  fair,— 
Already  in  the  hope  and  heart  undone. 

Debased  by  crime,  ^andon'd  to  despair, 
Or  worse,  through  all,  to  worse  iadifierenee  run. 

Should  yield  his  soul  up  in  such  base  communion, 

A  moral  death  nao&t  certain  for  such  union. 

LZX. 

Tour  name  *  Who  are  you  f '    Thus  to  the  unknown 
Spake  Ponce  de  Leon. — *  We  have  met  before  t'— 

'  Perchance ;'  replied  the  youth ;  '  but  I  am  one. 
You  know  not— of  my  lineage  proud,  but  poor;^ 

Of  friendj  bereft,  by  cruel  fate  undone, 
I  seek  my  fortune  oa  the  Indian  shore;— 

I  feel  that  I  have  in  me  soul  and  strength, 

Aad  trast  in  Qod  to  make  them  known  at  length.' 


LXXI. 

'  Tis  a  brave  spirit ;— but,  declare  your  name  !'— 
'  Tliat  I  must  make ;— a  pride  that  will  not  l>ear 

The  sting  of  sympathy,  aad  feels  it  thame, 
Forbids  me  yield  my  father's  t  >  your  ear : 

Too  proudly  chronicled  by  deed»  of  fame. 
Let  it  be  silent  till  mine  own  appear; 

When  I  have  won  my  laurels  I  will  speak. 

What  now  would  bring  the  blush  upon  my  cheek. 

•  LXXII. 

'Meanwhile,  I  am  Don  Ferc'mand  de  Laye, 
Provencal  lineage ; — this  shall  be  my  style ; 

Till,  with  occasion,  1  may  pierce  my  way 
To  glory,  that  my  deeds  may  win  one  smile—' 

'  Ha,  then,  you  love  V — Phe  youth  responded  '  yea,'— 
And  a  slight  redness  tinged  his  cheek  the  whiles 

*  I  love,  Don  Ponce,  but  love  without  a  penny 
Is  sure,  in  Spain,  the  maddest  love  of  any.' 

LXXIII. 

'  Unless  it  be  the  grey  beard  love ;'  our  knight 
Musingly  murmured.    '  Strange !'  heonesed  a  space; 

'  This  youth  and  I  were  both  In  better  plight 
Were  we  but  fortuned  in  each  other's  ease ; 

Had  be  my  wealth,  bis  barriers  would  be  slight. 
Mine  were  all  tumtJed  an  I  wore  his  f^ce  ;— 

The  devil  take  these  women  how  they  worry  us. 

Tease,  lear,  vex,  wear^  and  flurry,  hurry,  scurry  us !' 

LXZIV. 

That  they  were  like  in  fortune  with  the  fair. 
Routed  in  Don  Ponce  a  world  of  sympathy ; 

Unto  that  stranger  youth  he  now  drew  near. 
Soon  raised  him  to  his  own  Lieutenancy ; 

Sought  his  communion,  found  no  other  dear, 
And  onl^  asked  for  recompense,  that  he 

Should  be  a  listener,  no  impatience  shewing. 

While  he  went  o'er  the  *  irtc-vnoer  of  his  wooing.' 

.     LXlV. 

From  rise  of  morn  to  set  of  blessed  sun. 
From  blessed  set  of  sun  to  rise  of  mom. 

Still  ever  new,  the  story  was  begun, 
Still  did  the  knight  anew  his  grievance  mourn ; 

A  tale  beginning  ever,  never  done. 
The  same  eld  hope  and  fear,  and  love  and  scom| 

From  stem  to  stern,  was  beard  forevermore,  a 

Single  name,  and  that  was  Leonora. 

LXXVI. 

The  knight  grew  eloquent  in  his  narration ; 

Spared  not  himself }— described  his  follies  truly; 
How  much  he  labor'd  in  that  strange  vocation, 

Love-makmg,  in  his  old  age  lesson'd  newly ; 
How  faint  the  lady's  smile;  her  approbation 

How  mixed  with  jibe  and  jeer,  and  jest  unruly ; 
And  then  her  last  and  cruel  requisition. 
Which  brought  his  stomach  into  such  condition, 

LXXVII. 

Ill  hope  to  pleasure  hers.    The  young  De  Laye 

Hearken'd  the  mournful  story.    Sigh  for  sigh, 
Yielded  in  proper  p**ace:— Was  pleased  to  say- 
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'  'Twas  the  moit  piteous  tale  of  eraelty 
That  humao  ear  had  heard  for  many  a  day.'— 

Ah !  had  Dob  Ponce  beheld  big  glances  slj. 
The  close  eompression  of  his  lips,  coDcealiog 
Some  wicked  thoughts  that  moment  he  was  feeling,^ 

•  LXXYIII. 

Could  hs  have  hearkened,  when  the  youth,  alone, 
Sang  to  himself,  and  all  bis  soul  coafess'd ; — 

Have  heard  that  sacred  name,  so  dearly  known, 
In  sobs  of  passion  not  to  be  repress'd,  • 

Rise  on  the  traitor's  lips,  in  many  a  tone. 
Of  hoped  fondness,  struggling  from  his  heart;— 

Nay,  see  the  billet,— which  in  moments  stolen, 

He  read,  with  all  bis  soul— which  held  her  soul  in  ;— 

LXXIX. 

The  soul  of  Leonora  :— Thus,  her  letter, 

Breathed  forth  its  language  to  the  young  De  Laye; 
'  Vou  only  do  I  love,  but  love's  a  fetter, 

If  fortune  lend  no  sunshine  to  the  way ; 
Go  forth,  Alphonso,  make  your  fortune's  better, 

Use  the  old  knight  and  conquer  at  Cathay, 
Bring  home  your  spoils  )rom  Golden  Chersonesus^ — 
Your  empty  handed  lovers  seldom  please  us. 

LXXX. 

'Beauty  with  youth  is  mi^bty;  but  with  these, 
Join  fortune,  and  the  man  becomes  invincible ; 

The  two  are  always  very  sure  to  please. 
The  third  must  conquer— it  embodies  principle ; 

The  first  may  win  their  way  by  slow  degrees. 
The  third  b\  instant  storm,  takes  bosoms  sensible ; 

You,  dear  Alr^onso,  own  the  two,— be  steady, 

Secure  the  third,  and  I  am  yours  already. 

LXXXI. 

Of  all  the  men  I've  known,  you  most  I  fancy, 
l^e  noblest  form  of  beauty^  to  my  eyes ; 

But  wealth  is  very  needful  to  advance  ye, 
Win  this,  and  with  it,  every  dearer  prize; 

I^t  not  the  dream  of  this  old  knight  entrance  ye,— 
Yet  should  you  find  where  these  strange  waters  rise, 

Fill  me  some  dozen  bottles,  cork  and  seal  'em. 

Or  find  a  way  from  old  Don  Ponce  to  steal  'em. 

*  LXXXII. 

<  They'll  be  of  little  use  to  him  I  reckon, 
Th'  adventure  solf  ly  to  your  good  ensures, 

You  must  be  chief  f^li  needs  net  I  should  beckon 
To  glory,  by  depicting  what  is  yours ; 

Perchance  'twere  wisdom  to  impose  a  check  on 
Your  ardent  spirit  when  you  reach  those  shores. 

Lest  you  should  find  some  Indian's  venom'd  arrow. 

When  you  least  think  it,  sticking  in  your  marrow. 

LXXXIU 

*  Win  gold  and  fame,— go  forward  bravely  fighting- 
Secure  my  dozen  bottles ;— take  the  lead, 

Whene'er  the  proseet  seems  at  all  inviting  ;— 
No  telling  what  is  done  by  fearless  deed  ;— 

Those  pearls  of  Urabay  aree>e-delighting, 
They  t  ell  me  we  can  raise  them  from  the  seed;— 

I  would  not  have  >oh  wish  in  danger's  e>e, 

But,  at  all  hazards,  get  a  good  supply. 


LXXZIT. 

'  Farewell !    Fara  ever  well,  that  our  loves'  fare 
May  be  made  better.    You  are  at  a  feast, 

The  knife  in  hand,  before  >eu  noblest  cheer. 
Around  and  with  you  many  a  hongeriag  gaesi } 

Slow  spirit  and  dull  work,  leaves  labor  bare. 
He  who  most  watchful  is,  his  fare  is  best; 

Go,  dear  Alphonso,  go ;,  your  sails  unfurl, 

For  love  and  India,  Glory,  gold  and  seed -pearl.' 

LXXXT. 

De  Laye's  farewell,  breathed  quite  another  toaie ; 

Nor  goM  nor  pearl  beguiled  him ;— ia  his  heart 
Love  was  the  sovereign,  single-eyed,  alone, 

Impregnable,  refusing  to  depart  ;— 
Ceuch'd  at  the  prow,  when  daylight  all  was  gone. 

He  sang  bis  parting  strain  with  little  art; 
A  low,  sad  ditty,  simple  song,  lutaugbt. 
But  earnest,  deep,  sincere,  with  feeling  fraught. 

DE  LAYE'8¥aREWELL. 

1. 

That  SUB  which  sinks  with  glorious  train 

Beneath  the  dark  blue  sea, 
Shall  hail  me  wheu  he  soars  again, 

Far  distant,  love,  from  thee ; 
Yet  when  he  rises  in  the  east, 

I'll  fancy  that  he  bears, 
A  tribute  from  thy  heaving  breast, 

Afieotion's  gift  of  tears. 
2. 
Earth  soon  will  drink  his  living  ray, 

And  oeeac  with  her  voice. 
Shout  fiercely  to  her  streams,  at  play, 

As  if  they  did  rejoice. 
To  me,  more  welcome  far,  the  dirge, 

This  burthen  of  the  sea. 
That  reeking  up  with  laboring  surge. 

Doth  seem  to  moan  with  me. 
3. 
Sad  wailing  comes  the  sea-t>ird's  note, 

Along  the  waters  breaking ; 
And  d>iog  tempest's  echoes  float. 

Perchance  my  requiem  shrieking  !— 
Yes,  the  same  wave  that  now  we  hear. 

With  winds  in  music  blending. 
May  howl  my  dirge  upon  thine  ear, 

By  love  and  fortune  eadiag. 
4. 
Ah  !  wilt  thou  shed  a  tear  for  him 

Whose  early  life  was  sadness ; 
And  hid  lor  once  the  eye  be  dim. 

Whose  every  glance  was  sadness ; 
Ob  him  whose  love  would  still  restrain 

The  sorrows  that  deplore  him, 
And  bid  thee  gladly  smile  again. 

As  late  thou  smil'dst  o'er  him. 
6. 
Ob !  vain  the  dream,  that  fosflly  sees. 

Borne  bright  on  Fancy's  pision, 
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8of\  e«loriogt  fresh  aid  fair  Tike  thM«, 

IngeoUer  Hope's  dominion  >— 
And  vaio  the  solace  that  woald  leH, 

Though  storm  and  sea  divide  nt, 
Of  scenes  remembered,  ah !  ton  well, 

And  forms,  too  loved>  beside  u«. 
6. 
Yet,  though  the  soothing  dream  be  vain> 

Ol  jojrs  at  future  meeting  $ 
Of  early  bliss  renew'd  vgain, 

As  dear  and  not  so  fleeting; 
Yet  shall  the  bird  of  better  ^'lys 

From  meroof>es  lab Vintb  wander. 
To  glad  the  PilgNa*s  devious  wajs. 

With  m*isie  sweeter,  fonder. 
7. 
And  though  it  sings  no  happy  themes, 

Yet,  mellowing  all  bis  sorrow, 
It  cheers  the  wanderer  in  bis  dreams. 

And  strengthens  for  the  morrow; 
He  sees  thee  blest,  and  still  as  bright, 

Beside  Morana*s  billow, 
And  knows  that  dreams  of  him  at  night, 

Still  gather  round  thy  pillow. 
8. 
Yes,  thou  wilt  watch  that  sun's  last  tint, 

As  in  the  west  declining ; 
Thou  seest  him  leave  his  latest  print, 

On  rocks  where  I  am  pining ; 
And  think  and  fancy  brighter  days 

Where  we  may  see  it  streaming. 
Its  fires  upon  olir  mutual  {raie. 

In  milder  lustre  gleaming. 
9. 
Farewell,  my  native  land,  thou  sky 

For  which  my  eye  is  straining, 
I  see  thee  still  in  memory's  eye, 

Each  lovely  tint  retaining ; 
Those  lonely  groves  so  dear  to  youth. 

Those  far,  sweet  shady  bow'rs. 
Where  Passion  poured  his  vow  of  trath. 

And  feeling  heard  on  flow'rs. 
10. 
Farewell,  the  home  that  hope  endears, 

Where  young  Contentment  found  me, 
Nursed  in  the  arms  of  friendly  years. 

With  tpriog-flowers  bursting  round  me; 
Farewell,  dear  maid,  yet  ah,  the  song. 

That  wakes  such  fond  emotion, 
Is  silenced  in  that  thunder  gong, 

That  shakes  the  realm  of  ocean. 
H. 
Though  love's  fond  feeble  voice  bedrownM, 

If,  in  thy  gentle  spirit. 
An  echo  to  my  own  is  found. 

Thou  canst  not  fail  to  hear  it ; 
fie  happy,  dearest,  whilst  thou  may. 

Yet  if  in  draaou  thou  bearest. 


The  pilgrim  died  afar,  away,~> 
Ah!  still  be  happy,  dearest ! 


LXXXVI. 

It  should  net  be  forgotlea,  gentle  reader. 
That  while  these  lovers  sang  their  separate  strains, 

Their  ships  beneath  a  gale  that  proved  a  speeder. 
Were  posting  swimmingly  o'er  ocean's  plains ; 

Not  in  their  coarse  perhaps } — a  tempest-breeder. 
Took  them  aback,  and  addled  Ponce's  brains; 

About  his  stomach  nothing  need  be  said, 

1  hough  that  was  much  more  addled  than  bis  head. 

LXXXVII. 

llie  voya jr«  was  a  long  one ;— for  the  breeze 
Shot  forth  en  opposition's  wings  to  stay 

Their  gallant  Vessels,  which  o'er  unknown  seas. 
And  managed  by  dull  pilots,  made  their  way ; 

Bat  at  the  ending  of  some  eighty  days. 
The  western  continent  before  them  lay ; 

Blue  ikies,  broad  forests,  deep  and  boundless  waters. 

And  naked  ladmns,  husbands,  wives  and  daughters. 

LXZXTIII. 

Poor  devils ! — hapless  was  their  wild  condition 
Till  came  the  good  Don  Ponce  to  mend  their  case ; 

He  saw  their  need  and  bade  them  soon  petidon. 
The  intervention  of  the  Virgin's  grace ; 

While  he  himself  became  their  soul's  physician. 
And  brought  redemption  for  that  happy  race. 

Though  when  the  wretches  spurn'd  the  truth,  he  taught 
them, 

He  ceased  to  tutor  them,  and  hotly  fought  then. 

LXXXIX. 

Refusing  to  be  saved  he  shot  them  down, 

Praying  the  while  the  Virgin's  kinu  assistance; 
With  now  a  smile  and  prayer,  lud  now  a  frown. 

He  pre ach'd  the  truth  in  spite  ot  all  res^'stance; 
The  converts  were  ensured  a  heavenly  crown. 

To  make  it  sure,  were  sent  a  little  distance, 
Where  they  were  shot,  as  the  good  priesu  express  it. 
That  they  might  m  a  proper  time  possess  it. 

xc. 
Oh  !  Pious  Peace,  how  pleasant  were  thy  cares ! 

'  Pis  ^ttj  strange  the  savage  should  refuse. 
The  blessed  boon  of  faith  thy  hand  prepares. 

And  in  his  maddest  desperation  choose. 
Rather  tne  solace  of  his  pagan  pray'rs. 

His  woodland  temple,  wet  with  nightly  dews, 
To  thy  new  creed,  sustained  by  shot  and  rack,— « 
Pikes  cross'd  within  the  abdomen  and  back  1 

xci. 
Poor  Savages!  that  could  not  understand 

'Till  slain,  how  very  greatly  they  were  wrong; 
How  they  rehell'd  against  a  heav'nlj  hand. 

For  peace  too  heavy  and  in  war  too  strong ; 
Looking  with  evil  e>e  upon  the  hand 

That  slew ;— and  cursing  to  the  last  the  tongue, 
That  ordered  the  dread  sacrifice— not  knowing, 
How  pleasant  was  the  jouniey  they  were  going. 
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Or  if  converted — thus  the  aigumeot— 
With  seals  already  fitted  up  for  heaven. 

With  a  fall  faith  in  every  sacrament, 
Their  trath  made  sure,  their  evil  deeds  forgi\  en 

They  might — how  stroHg  the  fear !— with  human 
Fall  from  the  faith  if  farther  time  were  given } 

'Twas  Mercy  that  first  fitting  for  the  altar, 

Provided,  the  next  instant,  shot  and  halter. 

XCIII. 

Sufficient  is  the  evil  for  the  ddy :— > 

Our  Canto  here  must  fiuish.    We  have  shown 
Our  hero  in  the  new  world,  oa  his  way, 

Making  himself  by  christian  practice  known ; 


bent 


The  reader  will  please  fancy  saara  delay  ; 

His  task  is  hard— his  joaraey  scarce  begiui ; 
Months  pass  and  years,  'midst  scuffles,  auifet  and 

scratches, 
Before  our  Don  devours  the  Apatatchies  } 


Or  they  devour  the  Don.    Meanwhile,  fair  eyes, 
_    Ye  that  have  traced  this  desultory  straia. 
Sweet  sleep  be  on  yo;— pleasant  visiona  rif«. 

Your  senses  soothe,  your  faacies  all  eoebain ; 
The  wizard  world  where  still  oar  progreae  lies. 

Unfold,  with  all  i(k  pomp  of  pride  and  pain. 
Its  forests,  straams,  that  woo  the  timorous  glance. 
Brave  chiefs,  bright  maids — its  rieh  realm  of  romance, 
or  CAivTo  iBCoin). 
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The  lady  who  had  been  kneeling  before  the 
eroaa  had,  during  the  latter  part  of  this  brief  di- 
alogue, come  close  to  the  speakers;  and  A  nnette, 
thoagb  looking  principally  towards  the  person 
who  addressed  her,  had  remarked  a  strange  de- 
gree of  agitation  in  Iris  f¥>male  companion.  She 
was  not  a  little  surprised  and  confounded,  how- 
ever, when,  at  the  wards  she  bad  last  spoken, 
the  lady — giving  way  to  some  internal  emotion, 
which  seemed  suddenly  to  overpower  all  her  ef- 
forts to  resist  it — cast  herself  upon  Annette's 
neek,  and  kissing  her  again  and  xgain,  mingled 
her  caresses  with  many  tears,  in  which  joy  and 
sorrow  had  both  evidently  a  part. 

In  vain  the  gentleman  who  accompanied  her 
laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm,  saying,  *  Remember, 
\>h,  remember  !'  and  the  other  lady  coming  up, 
exclaimed,  *  Have  a  eare,  dear  madam,  have  a 
care.' 

The  lady's  emotions  were  evidently  not  to  be 
restrained ;  and  she  wept  upon  Annette's  bosom, 
sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break,  and  from 
time  to  time  pressing  her  lips  upon  her  cheek 
and  upon  her  brow.  Then  again  she  would 
daah  the  drops  from  her  eyes,  and,  gaze  in  the 
young  lady's  face,  and  then  would  burst  into 
tears,  and  lean  her  head  upon  her  shoulder. — 
On  her  part,  aa  may  well  be  supposed,  Annette 
waa  agitatated  aa  well  as  surprised.  She  knew 
not,  she  could  not  divine  what  was  the  cause  of 
the  emotion  that  she  beheld ;  but  yet  there  was 
■omething  in  that  lady's  look,  and  tone,  and 
manner,  which  wakened  strange  feelings  in  her 
heart — feelings  of  tenderness,  and  interest,  and 
affection,  which  she  eould  not  account  for;  and, 
greatly  moved  herself,  all  she  could  say,  was, 
•  What  is  it  ?  Pray  tell  me  what  is  it  ?  What  is 
the  meaning  of  all  this  ?* 

Nobody  answered  her  for  some  time  ;  while 
the  gentleman  whispered  a   few  worda   from 

•  Concinaed  (rom  page  636. 


time  to  time  to  the  lady,  who  was  thns  atrange- 
ly  agitated,  and  endeavored  gently  to  draw  bet 
away.  At  length,  however,  he  said,  in  reply  to 
Annette's  repeated  queation,  'You  are  very 
like  this  lady*8  daughter,  mademoiselle,  whose 
name  was  Annette  also,  so  that  the  sight  of 
you  and  the  sound  of  that  name  have  troubled 
her  a  little.  She  seems  to  forget,  for  the  time, 
that  you  are  not  the  young  lady  ahe  lost.  She 
will  be  better  in  a  moment  or  two,  and  then 
will  be  sorry  for  having  agitated  you.' 

Annette  looked  at  the  lady's  dreaa;  and  tho* 
that  of  the  gentleman  might  certainly  pan  for 
mourning,  his  fair  companion  waa  habited  in  all 
the  bright  and  delicate  colors  which  were  then 
faahionable  in  the  Parisian  world.  There  wu 
not  much  time,  however,  fbr  observation,  for 
the  lady  now  seemed  to  recover  herself;  «nd 
gazing  upon  Ann<(tte  with  a  look  of  aad  but  deep 
interest,  she  said  in  a  tone  of  greater  composure, 
*  I  beg  your  pardon,  voung  laily,  1  fear  1  have 
agitated  you.  Tou  look  like  one  that  is  verf 
happy,  and  I  pray  to  God  that  yoa  may  nevsr 
know  unhappiness.' 

'  I  am  very  happy,*  replied  Annette,  *  md  I 
can  scarcely  foresee  any  thing  that  should  make 
me  unhappy,  for  I  have  the  kindest  and  the 
best  of  guardians,  who  leaves  nothing  ondoos 
to    insure  my  present  and  my  future  happi- 


Is  he  kind  to  you  ?*  exclaimed  the  lady  ci^ 

gerly .  •  Is  he  kind  to  you  ?  Then  may  God  of 
eaven  bless  him  '.—may  Heaven  bless,'— sli« 
added,  more  composedly,  *  every  one  woo 
Is  kind  to  those  who  are  placed  under  their 
chai|^!' 

Ai  she  thus  spoke,  the  gentleman  again  vhii- 
pered  something  tn  her,  and  seemed  to  urge  her 
eagerly,  for  she  replied,  at  length, '  Well,  weUi 
I  will  come— bat  zemember,  it  is  but  a  jnomeflt 
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omt  of  Hfe;'  and  ug9,\n  turhtn;  to  Annette,  she 
added, « Forgive  me,  sweet  girl,  if  1  have  friglit- 
tiued  and  agitated  you  :  we  shall  meet  again,  I 
trust,  some  time,  even  in  this  world,  so  pray,  re- 
jDember  me.' 

*1  will — indeed,  I  will,  dear  lady,'  replied 
Annette  :  *■  bat  by  what  name  can  I  remember 
yon?' 

The  gentleman  held  ap  his  finger  to  her,  as 
if  to  beg  her  to  ask  no  questions ;  and  the  lady, 
after  gazing  in  her  face  earnestly,  onoe  more 
embraced  her,  ktssmg  her  obeek  again  and 
a,^n.  Then  turning  away  with  bitter  tears, 
she  re-entered  the  carriage,  merely  marmur- 
inff  the  words,  *  Adieu,  adieu!'  The  other 
lady  then  kissed  Annette's  cheek  likewise,  say- 
ing in  a  low  tone,  *  Ton  may  some  day  know , 
more;'  and  the  gentleman  returning  from  the 
side  of  the  carriage  bade  her  adieu  respectfully 
ere  he  withdrew. 

When  he  had  handed  in  the*  last  of  the  two 
ladies,  Annette  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear 
him  t  jrn  to  the  coachman  and  say,  as  if  he  were 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  step  of  the 
country  round,  ^  As  soon  as  you  have  passed  the 
castle  gates,  take  the  second  broad  road  to  the 
left,  and  go  etn  as  fast  as  you  can  till  you  reach 
the  town  of  Maur.' 

Than  saving,  he  sprang  into  the  vehicle, shut 
the  door  behind  him,  and  the  coachman  driving 
^  on,  the  whole  party  were  soon  ont  of  sight.  An- 
nette walked  slowly  back  to  the  chateau,  to 
t^U  the  Count  of  Castelneau  wnat  had  eccui;ied; 
but  to  her  surprise  she  found,  that,  contrary  to 
his  usaal  habits,  he  had  gone  out  on  horseback 
in  the  middle  ef  the  day,  and  had  not  even  said 
when  he  would  return. 

CHAPTER  XIJ. 

It  was  many  hours  before  the  C«urt  returned 
to  the  chateau  ;  when  he  d2d  so,  he  entered  the 
room  where  Annette  was  sitting  with  his  usual 
calm  and  sedate  step,  and  with  a  brow  on  which 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  perceive  that  there 
was  any  emotion,  either  angrv,  sorrowful,  or 
joyous.  As  much  as  he  ever  smiled,  he  smiled 
on  greeting  the  child  of  his  adoption ;  but  as 
soon  as  he  had  seated  himself,  he  despatched 
the  servant,  who  threw  open  the  door  of  the  sa- 
loon for  him,  to  summon  the  porter  of  the  great 
gates  to  his  presence.  The  Count  had  passed 
the  man  as  he  entered  ;  and  the  summons-seem- 
ed to  him  so  strange,  -and  was  so  unusual,  that 
though  his  master  was  kind  and  placable,  he 
turned  somewhat  pale  at  the  thought  of  having 
excited  his  angpr. 

*  Who  has  b^en  here  since  [  went  out,  Vic- 
tor,' said  the  count  in  a  mild  tone,  as  soon  as  hs 
appeared. 

^Noone,  my  lord,*  replied  the  porter;  *nnt 
a  soul  has  passed  the  gates  but  mademoiJielle, 
and  the  boy  from  the  £ih  ponds  with  some  fine 
earp.' 

Mndeed!'  replied  the  Count:  ^'betJiink 
yourself,  Victor ;  for  i  wish  you  to  be  very  »o- 
euraie.' 

The  man  still  remained  firm  in  the  same 
itory,  howevtr;  and  the  Cmunt  then  asked  if 


the  boy  from  the  fish  ponds  had   gone  back 
again. 

*  Oh  ves,  directly,  my  lord,'  replied  the  por- 
ter. *  When  he  had  passed  the  gates  and 
crossdd  the  court,  he  took  ihe  fish  to  the  wicket 
at  the  buttery  door,  where  Francois,  the  cook's 
man,  took  them  from  him ;  and  he  cane  back 
directly.' 

The  count  mused  for  a  moment  or  two,  and 
then  inquired,  *  Have  you  remarked  any  one 
pass  by  the  gates  of  the  chateau  f  I  saw  the 
fresh  marks  of  carriage- wheels  as  I  came  along 
the  road.' 

^  There  was  a  carriage,  my  lord,  about  three 
hours  ago,'  replied  Ihe  porter,  '  with  three 
brown  horses  and  a  grey  one.' 

*•  What  were  the  colors  of  the  liveries  ?*  said 
the  count.' 

^  There  were  no  liveries  at  all,  monseigneur,' 
replied  the  porter:  *the  coachman  had  a  grey 
coat  on,  and  a  club  wig  as  thick  as  my  arm ; 
but  there  was  not  one  single  lackj  with  the 
coach.' 

In  answer  to  some  farther  questions  from  his 
master,  he  proceeded  to  say  that  the  vehicle  had 
driven  past  as  tkst  as  possible,  without  pausing 
for  a  moment,  even  to  let  the  party  which  it 
contained  take  a  view  ef  the  castle,  which  was 
a  high  misdemeanor  in  the  porter's  eyes ;  the 
chateau  of  Castelneau  being,  in  his  estimation, 
the  very  finest  edifice  that  the  skill  and  ingenu-* 
ity  of  man  ever  succeeded  in  raising  from  the 
earth.  The  information,  however,  seemed  to 
satisfy  the  count,  who  nodded  his  head,  saying, 
*  That  will  do ;'  and  the  porter,  well  contented 
with  the  event  of  his  interrogation,  retired  from 
the  presence  of  his  lord. 

Annette  had  longed  to  speak  and  detail  all 
she  knew  of  the  people  in  the  carriage ;  but  nat- 
urally courtesy  had  prevented  her  from  inter- 
rupting the  count  till  he  had  done ;  and  then 
before  she  could  speak,  he  turned  to  her  saying, 
'  Something  very  strange  has  soearred  to  me  to- 
day,Annette.' 

*  And  to  me  also,'  she  replied,  with  a  smile  ; 
but  I  interrupt  you,  my  dear  father.  What  were 
you  saying  ?' 

<  Merely,'  he  answered,  <  that  somctfatng  very 
strange  has  oceurred,whioh^  unless  id  be  explain- 
ed hereafter,  I  suppose  I  must  look  upon  as  the 
silliest  of  all  idle  jests.  I  received  a  bttes  al- 
most immediately  after  you  left  me  y<>stetday, 
calling  flse  to  Figeac  upeoi  iropoptsot  bvsinessk 
The  matter  to  be  treated  of,  nameiv  the  pur* 
chase  of  the  neighboring  eslttlsof  Merl^,  war 
distinctly  mentioned.  My  own  lawyev  and  no* 
tary,  I  was  told,  would  both  meet  me  art  the  inn, 
und,  in  fiut,  there  was-  no  room  to  suspect; 
that  I  was  deceived.  1  thetefcre  set  out  as  th» 
letter  requested  me ;  but  found  nobody  waitings  < 
and  no  sign  of  prspoiration  for  my  cojiing^.  Tbie 
struck  me  as  straage  ;  but  after  waiting  half  an 
hour,  lest  men  should  say  1  am  impatient,  I  sen* 
for  the  notarys  who  lives  in  the  town,you  fcnow^ 
and  found  that  he  had  not  the  sHffhtest  ae^aaini- 
anoe  with  the  matter,  ihe  lawyer  was  tbe» 
sent  for,  and>  as  he  lives  as  far  efi  as  Lavignae^ 
I  was^deiained  long  bsfbre  he  same.    When  he  . 
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did  ftt  length  appear,  I  foond  that  he  was  as  ig- 
Borant  of  the  whole  traasaetion  as  the  notary, 
and,  mounting  my  hone,  I  rode  back  hither  as 
fast  as  possible.  But  say,  my  child,  what  is  this 
strange  thing  that  has  happened  to  you  which 
you  thus  speak  oP  Ton  nave  not  been  robbed, 
I  trust,  my  Annette?  For  one  can  surely  walk 
forth  in  peace  on  the  banks  of  the  Selle,  if  any 
where.' 

*■  Oh  no,*  replied  Annette,  <  nothing  of  that 
kind,  but  something,  if  not  as  unpleasant,  at 
least  as  unusual,'  and  she  proceeded  to  relate 
all  that  had  occurred  to  her.  If  she  soAened 
any  thing,  it  was  not  intentionally,  and  the  count 
obtained  a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  all  that 
had  taken  place. 

As  he  listened,  his  countenance  for  once  was 
moved ;  and  Annette  could  see  much  agitation 
in  his  look :  more,  indeed,  than  she  had  ever 
seen  upon  bis  face  before.  Ere  she  bad  done, 
the  count  had  started  up  from  his  seat,  and  be- 
gan pacing  up  and  down  the  room.  Annette 
was  astonished  and  alarmed  to  see  such  emo- 
tion in  one  so  calm ;  and  rising  also,  she  ap- 
£  reached  and  twined  her  beautiful  arms  rouad 
er  father  by  adoption,  saying  m  an  anxious 
tone,  <  I  fear  that  mv  story  has  grieved  you :  I 
hope  I  havenot  done  wrong  ' 

•Far  from  it,  my  dear  child,*  replied  the 
count :  *■  you  eould  but  act  as  you  did  act ;  but 
■till,  there  may  be  many  matters  in  the  tale  that 
may,  and  that  do  grieve  me.  You  know,  An- 
nette, tnat  you  are  not  my  child ;  you  know, 
however,  that  you  are  as  much  the  child  of  my 
love  as  if  you  were  one  of  my  own  offspring, 
and  you  can  guess  how  terrible  it  would  be  for 
me  to  lose  you.* 

«Oh,  but  that  will  never  be,*  cried  Annette. 
*Tou  do  not  think  that  any  one  could  persuade 
me  to  leave  yon  ^' 

The  abbe  looked  in  her  face  and  smiled.  He 
smiled,  part'y  because  the  assurance  gave  him 
pleasure  ;  and  yet,  Strang  to  say,  it  was  partly 
because  he  knew  how  vain  such  an  assurance 
was.  He  did  not  deceive  himself:  he  knew  the 
time  might  come,  and  probably  would  come, 
when  even  deeper  and  stronger  affections  than 
those  which  bound  Annette  to  him  would  take 
possession  of  her  heart,  and  when  without  lov- 
ing him  less,  she  would  love  another  more,  and 
of  course  follow  the  strongest  attachment.  He 
smiled ,  however,  kindly ;  and  as  he  gased  in 
that  lovely  face  for  a  moment,  sensations,  re- 
grets, visions,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  crossed 
Eis  mind,  from  which  he  instantly  turned  away 
bis  thoughts.  In  that  brief  space  of  time,  how- 
ever, the  tempting  spirit  which  ever  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  human  heart,  seized  the  moment 
of  tenderness  to  whisper,  that  he  might  have 
*  been  very  happy  with  Annette,  not  as  the  child 
ef  his  adoption,  but  as  the  bride  of  bis  heart  if 
jrears  and  circumstances  had  permitted  such  a 
thing  to  be  possible.  It  is  a  peculiar  character- 
istic ot  all  the  suggestions  of  the  dark  and  subtle 
enemies  of  God  and  man,  that  each  word  which 
the  heart  is  weak  enouffh  to  receive  is  written 
in  characters  of  flame  that  can  never  be  erased, 
but  which  still  remain  clear  and  diatinet  when- 


ever the  mind  reals  upon  them ;  till  line  after 
line  is  added  thereunto  by  the  persevering  Send, 
and  the  temptation  becomes  overpowering  and 
complete.  This  was  the  first  time  that  such  a 
thought  had  ever  crossed  the  counfs  mind,  and 
he  instantly  turned  away  his  eyes  from  it^  as  if 
it  were  an  absolute  profanation.  He  almost 
scorned  himrelf  to  have  admitted  the  very  idea 
of  it  into  his  mind  ;  yet  it  had  an  effect  upon 
him — but  that  effect  was,  for  the  rime  at  least, 
noble,  and  high,  and  pure.  From  that  day  forth 
be  became  Bom«>wnat  less  familiar  with  his 
adopted  child.  He  would  kiss  her  brow  and 
cheek  when  they  met,  or.when  they  parted,  but 
he  touched  not  her  lips,  he  held  her  not  to  his 
bosom,  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do :  he 
^felt  as  if  it  would  be  unholy  so  to  do,  ailer  that 
thought  once  entered  his  heart ;  and  though  it 
was  a  painful  punishment  for  one  involuatary 
idea,  yet  he  regarded  it  as  a  penance,  and  en- 
dured it  with  firmness.  Bat  he  did  more,  as  «e 
shall  soon  see,  when  I  return  to  the  oourse 
of  the  story,  which  I  have  somewhat  oatroa 
already. 

It  yery  rarely  happens,  indeed,  that  a  Gonver- 
sation  of  great  interest  proceeds  to  its  close 
without  interruption.  There  seems  a  fatali^ 
in  it;  and  every  one  mast  have  felt  how  trifli» 
of  the  most  unimportant  kind,  how  importanate 
babblers  and  frivol  >us  coxcombs,  are  conetantly 
permitted,  or  sent  by  fate,  to  break  inupo^  those 
conferences  on  which  bangs  the  weal  or  wo  of 
our  whole  existence.  The  conversation  between 
the  Count  de  Castelneau  and  Vlademoiselle  de 
St  Morin  had  just  reached  the  point  at  which 
we  stopped  in  detailing  it,  when,  from  the  win- 
dow of  the  saloon,  the  count  beheld  a  carriaipe 
with  six  beautiful  hors(>s,  together  with  manifold 
lackeys  on  horseback  and  foot,  enter  the  gates, 
which  had  been  thrown  open  to  admit  them, 
and  pass  onward  across  the  court  to  the  princi- 
pal door  of  the  chateau. 

His  countenance  resumed  all  its  calmness  in 
a  moment.  *  This  is  tae  family  of  Cajare,  An- 
nette,' he  said :  *■  I  heard  they  had  arrived  when 
I  was  at  Figeac ;  bat  1  dreamed  not  they  would 
have  made  nsa  lisit  to-day,  and  could  well  have 
spared  it.  We  must  do  the  best  tp  entertain 
them,  however ;  for  courtesy  is  a  duty,  my  dear 
child,  even  to  those  we  do  net  like  or  esteem.' 

*  Oh,  I  dislike  Madame  de  Cajare  very  much,* 
said  Annette. 

*  And  I  her  husbuand  as  much,'  replied  the 
abbe. 

Speeches  like  these  but  too  often  precede,  m 
the  falne  and  hollow-hearted  world  in  which 
live,  the  entrance  of  visitors  who  are  r»cei< 
with  the  more  marked  and  flattering  attenti< 
With  bright  smiles  and  professions  ot  delifhf 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  case  with  the  ''~ 
de  Castelneau  and  Annette  de  St.  Morin, 
first  advanced   to    meet  his  quests  with  s1< 
and  sUtely  politeness,  inquired  after  the  hea 
of  the  marquis  and  marchioness,  trusted   thsf  | 
had  been  well  since   he  had  seen  them,  new 
period  of  two  years,  and  hoped  that  they 
greatly  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  Paris,  but 
net  even  express  pleasure  at  seeing  them. 
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*  Ah,  Montiear  de  Cafttelnean,'  said  the  lady, 
in  a  languid  toBO, '  yon  knew  that  these-dread 
fu\  vapors  from  whice  1  safTer  never  leave  me 
siach  happiness.  If  there  be  anything  that  1 
can  hope  for  in  life,  it  is  but  to  pass  my  days  in 
a  ^ntle  melancholy,  without  being  assailed 
by  any  deep  grief  or  great  misfortune.— Ah ! 
Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin,  how  charming  you 
•re  !  1  declare  you  become  more  lovely  every 
day.  Why  during  the  last  few  months  what  a 
change  and  improvement  has  taken  place  in  your 
beaut  V  !' 

Annette  colored  slightly,  and  replied  codrte- 
ously,  bnt  still  coldly.  The  marquise,  however, 
irho  was  always  quite  satisfied  with  every  thing 
■he  did  herself,  perceived  in  Annette's  manner 
but  that  graceful  indifference  which  is  always 
ealtivated  in  courts  an<l  great  cities  by  thofte 
persons  who,  having  nothing  in  heart  or  mind 
to  distinguish  them,  are  forced  to  make  the  most 
of  those  accidental  circumstances  of  rank  acd 
fortune  which  they  really  possess  or  assume. — 
Sneh,  indeed,  was  the  combination  of  grsces  of 
person  and^demeaner,  with  a  chilling  coldness 
^irbich  could  not  be  concealed  in  Annette's  re- 
ception of  the  Marchioness  de  Cajare,  that  the 
latter  lady  marvelled  in  her  own  heart,  and  ask- 
ed herself  where  that  country  girl  could  have  ac- 
quired such  a  distinguished  air  and  manner. 

While  the  two  ladies  had  thus  been  convers- 
ing. Monsieur  de  Castelneau  had  been  engaged 
in  paying  some  attention  to  the  marquis ;  and 
he  now  turned  round,  saying  to  Annette,  *  My 
dear  child  we  are  to  be  honored  with  the  com- 
pany of  Monsienr  and  Madame  de  Cajare  to- 
night :  they  will  do  ns  the  honor  offiupping  with 
us,  and  sleeping  at  the  chateau.  You  had  bet- 
ter aammon  good  Donuine,  and  give  orders 
that  apartments  be  immediately  prepared  for 
enr  distinguished  guests.* 

Madame  de  Csjare  and  Monsieur  de  Csjare 
made  a  thousand  formal  apologies;  declared  that 
Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin  would  think  them 
the  most  rude  and  unceremonious  people  in  the 
world  ;  but  explained  that  they  were  on  their 
way  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  small  town  of  Foiis, 
and  that  one  of  their  horses  having  cast  s  shoe, 
and  detained  them  till  that  late  hour,  Madame 
de  Cajare  was  far  too  timid  te  pass  through  the 
woods  in  the  growing  obscurity  which  was 
BOW  fast  falling  over  the  world. 

This  statement  might  be  true  or  it  might  not 
but  the  Oount  de  Castelneau  certainly  did  not 
believe  it.  However,  old  Donnine,  having  been 
summoned  to  Annette's  aid  now  appeared  in 
a  gown  of  rich  silk  brocade,  attired  with  infinite- 
ly more  smartness  than  her  mistress,  though 
withal  in  garments  well  suited  to  her  age  ;  and 
Annette,  having  spoken  a  word  or  two  to  her 
faithful  old  attendant,  quitted  the  room  with  her 
for  a  moment,  to  insure  that  every  thing  should 
be  done  to  make  their  unexpected  guests  com- 
fortable. 

As  soon  as  the  young Indy  snd  the  good  old 
murse  were  gone,  Madame  de  Cajare  exclaimed, 
'What  a  charming  creature!'  and  the  count, 
with  a  certain  spice  of  malice,  which  remained 
from  his  former  habits  notwithstanding  all  his 


efforts,  chose  to  misunderstand,  and  applied  the 
words  of  the  marquise  to  the  good  old  Donnine. 

*  A  very  charming  creature,  indeed,'  he  repli- 
ed, in  a  grave  and  somewhat  solemn  tone :  *she 
was  first  my  ward's  nurse,  and  has  since  been 
raised  to  the  digpity  ef  gouvemante  of  the 
ehaleau.' 

The  marquise  explained,  and  the  count  bow- 
ed, but  gave  no  farther  encouragement  to  the 
praises  of  Annette.  The  evening  passed  by, 
upon  the  whole,  cheerfully :  the  marquis  him- 
self, if  he  conld  not  be  called  either  a  gay,  a 
witty,  or  a  sensible  man,  being  overloaded  with 
the  phrases  and  the  common-places  of  the  world 
and  the  times.  There  was  no  subject  on  earth 
in  regard  to  which  he  could  not  say  something; 
and  being  neither  diffident  of  his  own  powers, 
nor  slow  in  delivering  his  own  epinjons,  he  him- 
self supplied  C4»nversation  of  a  certain  kind 
wherever  he  went.  He  neither  required  nor 
accepted  much  assistance,  very  often  answering 
his  own  questions  as  «>on  as  they  were  asked; 
and  the  count  found  it  very  easy  to  entertain  a 
person  who  was  thus  willing  te  play  two  hands 
in  a  game  of  chit-chat  with  liimself;  The  mar- 
q[uis  tried  hard,  in*the  course  of  the  evening,  to 
induce  his  host  to  play  with  him  ;  for  gambling 
was  at  that  time  a  disease  in  the  city  of  Paris, 
with  which  Monsieur  de  Cajare  was  very  much 
afflicted.  The  count,  however,  remained  firm, 
and  declined,  saying,  with  one  of  his  doubtful 
smiles,  that  he  had  lefl  off  gaming  when  he  quit- 
ted the  church.  The  want  of  that  sort  of  enter- 
tainment might  have  made  the  evening  seem 
somewhat  long  to  the  guests  of  the  chateau  de 
Castelneau,  had  not  the  marquise,  who  perhaps 
might  have  some  suspicion  that  her  husband 
wished  for  a  private  conversation  with  his  enter- 
tainer, retired  to  her  apartment  almost  immedi- 
ately afler  sapper,  accompanied  by  Mademoi- 
selle de  St  Morin,  to  do  the  honors  of  the  house. 

No  sooner  was  she  gone  than  Monsieur  de 
Cajare  laid  regular  siege  to  the  mind  of  the 
count,  seeking  to  draw  from  him,  by  one  means 
or  another,  some  account  of  Annette,  and  her 
prospects  in  life.  He  began  by  accounting  for 
the  absence  of  his  daughter,  who  would  be  so 
delighted,  he  assured  the  count,  to  cultivate  the 
acquaintance  of  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin,  by 
stating  that  she  had  remained  at  the  chateau  of 
Cajare  in  order  to  receive  her  brother  the  baron, 
who  was  expected  every  hour  fVora  Paris.  He 
then  proceeded  oncie  more  to  comment  upon 
Annette's  beauty  ;  but  the  count  listened  in  si- 
lence, without  even  replying  by  a  look. 

At  length  the  marquis  ventured  upon  a  bold 
stroke,  and  exclaimed,  as  if  he  had  known  well 
the   person  of  whom  he  was  speaking,  '  Ah, ' 
pof ir  Monsieur  de  St.  Morin !  he  was  in  very 
bad  circumstances,  I  fear,  when  he  died.' 

'  Annette's  father  was  not  rich,'  replied  the 
count. 

*1  feared  so— I  feared  so,'  said  the  marquis; 
*  he  was  an  excellent  man.' 

*  A  very  good  man  indeed,*  replied  the  count, 
with  the  same  cynical  smile. 

*  I  fear  he  has  not  lefY  her  very  well  proyided 
Ibr,'  said  the  marquis. 
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Mrnsieurde  Castelnecn  had  a  very  gre^X  in- 
cliaation  to  not  answer  at  all,  as  he  saw  c'earlj 
through  the  views  and  purposes  with  which 
these  suppositions  were  put  forward.  The  evil 
spirit  did  not  lose  the  opportunity, and  instantly 
Buggestef^  the  question, '  shall  I  promote  by  any 
means  even  by  a  word,  the  estrangement  and 
the  separation  from  myself  of  a  being  who  has 
been  for  eigh'een  years  the  sunshine  of  my 
home  and  the  light  of  my  eyes  ?  shall  I  aid 
in  uniting  her  to  another  by  those  tender  ties 
which  can  bind  her  to  me  ?'  But  then  the  bet- 
ter spirit  resumed  its  sway  in  a  moment,  and 
he  said  to  himself,  *  Wlty  should  1  stay  it  ? — 
why  should  I  retard  it  even  by  a  minute? — 
Would  I  deprive  her  of  all  those  blessings  that 
I  myself  have  n^ver  known— home  and  happi- 
ness, and  sweet  domestic  love  ?  Would  I  thus 
.  repay  her  for  having  given  comfort  and  conso- 
lation, ay,  and  almost  even  cheerfulness,  to  a 
wrung  and  sorrowful  heart  during  eighteen 
years?  No,  no!  Though,  if  this  man's  son  be 
like  his  father,  she  is  no  bride  for  him,  yet  I  may 
as  well  make  known  to  the  greedy  and  covetous 
world  that  she  is  not  the  dowerless  creature  that 
people  suppose.'  • 

Thought,  which  like  the  fairy,  compasses  the 
round  earth  ^ere  the  Leviathan  can  swim  a 
league,*  had  been  as  rapid  as  usual  in  convey- 
ing all  th^se  ideas  through  the  mind  of  the 
connt ;  so  that  the  marquis  remarked  nothinsr 
farther  than  one  of  those  slight  pauses  which 
oilen  preceded  the  reoly  of  Monsieur  de  Gastel- 
neau  to  any  thing  that  was  said. 

1  really  do  not  know,  replied  the  count,  at 
length,  what  you  consider  not  well  provided  for, 
Monsieur  de  Cajare.  A  genileman  of  your  great 
wealth  and  importance  may  consider  Annette's 
fortune  a  mere  trifle;  but  her  dower  will  amount, 
at  least,  to  sixty  thousand   llvres  per  annum, 

Eerhaps  to  more ;  and  that  will   always  enable 
er,  as  a  single  woman,  to  live  in  comfort,  even 
if  she  should  not  marry.' 

*  Oh,  but  she  will  marry  to  a  certainty,  mon- 
sieur,' exclaimed  Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Cajare 
whose  eyes  sparkled  with  eagerness  to  secure 
the  prize  for  his  son :  *■  I  am  sure  you  could 
make  an  advadtageous  match  for  her  at  any 
time  you  thought  fit  to  srek  it.' 

*  I  shall  in  no  degree  seek  it.  Monsieur  de  Ca- 
jare,' replied  the  count,  quickly,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  other  from  saying  More  at  that  moment. 
*  Tou  know  I  was  some  time  ago  in  the  neigh- 
boring country  of  England.  They  are  a  strange 
mad  headed  pecple,  as  you  are  well  aware. — 
Torn  to  pieces  by  factions  in  policy  and  religion; 
but  amongst  other  odd  notions,  they  have  a  -be- 
iief,  not  universal,  but  very  general  amongst 
them,  that  a  woman  has  something  to  do  with 
her  own  marriage  and  that  it  is  consequently 
better  to  consult  her  inclinations.  This  1  be- 
lieve to  be  the  reason  why,  in  England,  one 
man's  wife  is  not  al  ways  anotlier  man's  mistress, 
as  in  France.*    1  liked  the  system  so  much,  that 

*  it  roust  be  remembered  that  this  cynical  observa- 
tion orMoosieurde  Gastelnosia  applied  to  the  morals 
of  a  century  ago,  and  even  then  wrs  a  great  deal  too 
general  and  sweeping  alihongh  quite  in  character  with 


I  long  ago  determined  Mademoiselle  de  St  Mo* 
rin  should  marry  who'n  she  liked,  and  nobody 
but  whom  she  liked;  reserving  to  myself, u 
her  guardian, {the  right  of  refusing  her  to  any 
one  whose  morals,  temper,  or  habits  were  certva 
to  make  her  unhapp  ; — but  yoa  seem  tired, 
Monsieur  de  Cajare,  and  would,  I  am  sure,  wish 
to  retire.  Allow  me  to  show  you  the  way- 
Jean  !  Pierre!  Mathieu!  here  bring  lights. 
Lights  for  Monsieur  le  Marqus  de  Cajare ;'  and 
then,  after  conducting  Monsieur  de  Cajare  to 
his  apartments  with  a  most  formal  politeness, 
he  retired  to  his  own  chamber  with  his  usual 
quiet  step. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  Marquis  de  Cajare  did  ntt  quit  the  chaten 
of  Castelne  u  without  pressing  the  count  aad 
his  fair  ward  to  visit  his  dwelling.  Somewhit 
to  Annette's  surprise  the  count  did  not  hesitate 
a  moment,  but  accepted  the  invitation  at  once, 
fixed  the  day  for  a  visit,  and  seemed  well  dis- 
posed to  be  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  a  family 
which  she  knew  he  despised  at  heart.  Thii 
sudden  change  in  one  whese  character  and  de> 
meanor  fhowed  in  general  an  unalterable  firm- 
ness,  might  well  appear  strange  to  poor  An- 
nette; but  the  secret  was  that,  as  we  ksTS 
shown,  Monsier  de  Castelneaa  had  under- 
gone a  struggle  with  himself,  and  had  gained  t 
triumph. 

In  such  circumstanoes  there  are  few  nes 
who  do  notsufier  the  first  moment  of  victory  to 
carry  them  ^oo  far ;  and  at  that  time  the  count 
would  willingly  have  given  the  hand  of  the  fair 
girl  whom  he  had  brought  up  from  infancy  to 
any  worthy  man  who  sought  it.  Feelings  of 
this  kind,  however,  are  generally  as  evanesceat 
as  they  are  strong  ;  and  before  the  third  morn- 
ing af^er  the  departure  of  the  marquis  and  hii 
family  had  arrived,  the  count  began  to  regret 
the  promi«:e  he  had  given. 

The  following  day  was  to  be  spent  at  Cajare, 
and  Monsieur  de  Castelneau  would  not  mala 
any  false  excuse  ;  but  he  could  not  help  com- 
menting to  Annette,  in  a  few  sarcastic  words, 
upon  the  character  of  those  they  were  about  to 
visit.  The  marquis,  he  said,  was  a  chtrlalan 
in  his  follies  as  well  as  in  his  wit;  the  marchi- 
oness as  much  a  quack  in  sentiment  as  her  hus- 
band was  in  the  want  ot  it.  *  1  have  had  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing,'  he  continued,  *  that  thiavicc 
is  hereditary.  His  father  was  the  same  as  h^^^ 
self:  the  daughter  has  lost  nothing  of  the  gift 
by  transmission.  It  is  clearly  an  heir-locm, and 
the  only  one  in  the  family— the  son,  surely, cw* 
not  be  without  it.* 

Annette  made  no  reply,  for  it  was  seWem 
that  she  saw  her  kind  guardian  in  such  a  mood, 
and  she  loved  him  less  in  it.  In  truth,  he  bao 
carefully  restrained  his  own  sarcastic  natart 
ever  since  Annette  had  been  with  him;  wT"» 
was  unwilling  to  show  her  in  one  whom  she  lov- 
ed and  revered  an  example  of  anything  that  W 
did  not  wish  her  to  adept.    After  a  momemi 

bis  sareastie  habit  of  expression .  as  wiH  be  sf«n  •^J 
evpr  *  The  Max  ms  of  the  Count  de  Castelneau  mw 
be  given  to  the  public. 
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pause,  however  he  added,  <  it  would  not  snrprise 
me,  my  Annette,  if  this  youth  were  to  become  a 
suitor  aAer  jour  hand.' 

Annette  smiled  and  shook  her  head.  There 
is  an  instinctive  perception,  regarding  all  the 
natural  affections,  in  the  mind  of  women,  which 
though  they  often  willinffly  bind  themselves  to 
ardent  love — as  ^eshut  our  eyes  against  the  full 
sunshine — ^yet  shows  them  many  a  finer  shade 
and  more  delicate  hue  of  the  same  passion  in  a 
moment  be  it  concealed  however  it  may.  In  the 
few  words  the  count  had  spoken,  Annette  per- 
ceived at  once,  that  there  were  apprehensions  in 
his  own  bosom  lest  she  should  be  sought  and 
won  by  the  young  Baron  de  Cajare ;  and  though 
she  tried  not  to  investigate  why  the  thought 
might  be  painful  to  him — whether,  because  he 
thought  the  suitor  unworthy  of  her,  or  because 
he  liked  not  the  prospect  of  losing  her  society — 
tiiat  answering  smile  and  shake  of  the  head  spoke 
plainly,  and  were  intruded  to  speak,  *  There  is 
no  fear  he  should  succeed.' 

The  count  understood  the  smile,  and  bent 
down  his  eyes  upon  the  ground  with  a  medita- 
tire  look,  net  very  well  satisfied  ihat  even  a  part 
of  his  leelings  should  be  detected,  and  more  de- 
termined than  ever  to  overcome  them.  But  as 
the  evil  spirit:  is  well  awsre  that  man's  mind  is 
a  texture  of  ideas,  he  is  satisfied  with  adding 
new  ones  of  an  evil  kind,  and  working  them  in- 
timately in  and  out,  as  a  weaver  works  into  the 
warp  the  thread  upon  his  shuttle.  Every  time 
that  th»»  mind  rests  upon  wrong,  a  n^w  throw  of 
that  shuttle  is  taken,  and  the  thread  that  it  bears 
is  the  more  thoroughly  blended  with  the  whole 
web  ofour  thouirhts. 

On  the  subsequent  day,  early  in  the  morning, 
the  count  and  his  adopt«^d  child  set  forth,  and 
about  an  hour  afterwards  reached  the  great  house 
of  glasR  and  gilding  called  the  Chateau  de  Ca- 
jare. Their  approach  had  b«  en  observed  by  the 
inhabitants ;  and  on  the  steps  lead  ng  up  to  the 
ehief  entrance,  apf  eared  the  Marquis  de  Ca|are 
himself,  with  a  young  man  of  some  six  or  seven 
and  twenty  years  of  sige,  splendidly  dressed  in  the 
military  costume  of  the  day.  iie  was  handsome 
in  countcnmee,  graeetui  m  person, not  the  least 
like  the  Marquis  de  Caj^rt?  in  any  respect ;  with 
an  expression  which,  thnuirh  not  particularly 
ma-ked  in  any  way,  was  decidedly  agreeable 
and  prepossessing.  He  was  rather  grave  than 
otherwise:  there  was  none  of  the  flight  smile 
about  h  s  lip  which  generally  characterised  the 
Tain  youth  of  the  metropolis;  ano  as  he  bowed 
low  on  being  intraduc'  d  to  the  rou  it  and  Mad- 
emoiselle de~  St.  Mori  n.  and  followed  with  the 
former,  w'ule  hi-«  father  led  the  latter  into  the 
chateau  by  the  tips  of  the  fingers  hiH  calm  and 
gentlemanly  demeanor,  his  handsome  person, 
and  superior  tone  of  manners,  made  the  c^unt 
&el  teff  times  more  uncomfortable  than  if  he 
had  displayed  all  the  idle'  frivolity  aid  licen- 
tious emptiness  of  a  peti'-maitre  of  those  days. 
Si'U,  however,  the  Count  de  Castelneaust  ug- 
gled  against  such  emotions;  and  as  he  walked 
on  slowly  up  the  steps,  answering  little  more 
than  monosyllables  to  tliv^  courteous  words  which 
the  young  officer  addressed  to  him,  he  might  be 


seen  once  or  twice  to  close  his  teeth  hard,  as  if 
to  keep  down  the  feebngs  that  were  within  him. 
Before  they  had  pn>^i  d  the  threshold  of  the 
chateau,  however,  he  nad  ag^ain  triumphed  over 
himself,  and  with  admiriMe  patiepce  suffered 
himself  to  be  led  by  Mcdame  de  Cajare  and  her 
daughter  to  take  breakfast  in  a  bosquet,  which 
the  Marehioness  informed  him  was  dedicated 
to  love  and  pensiveness.  There  was  a  fountain 
and  an  urn,  and  two  or  three  Cupids,  very 
nak'^d,  and  somewhat  over-fat  about  the  lower 
part  of  the  back,  and  there  were  inscriptions  in 
▼erse  below  from  the  flowing  pen  of  Mademoi- 
selle de  Cajare.  The  metre  was  not  very  good, 
Borthe  poetry  ;  but  there  was  a  certain  spice  of 
wit  in  the  composition,  which  was  employed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  leave  the  reader  in  doubt 
whether  the  fair  writer  was  laughing  at  the  Cu- 
pids or  not. 

Monsieur  de  Castelneau,  on  his  part  read  the 
verses,  and  treated  them  much  in  the  same  way 
as  Mademoiselle  treated  the  Cupids,  comment- 
ing upon  them  in  a  strain  which  left  it  very 
doubttul  whether  he  d'd  or  did  not  admire  them. 
In  the  meantime,  Annette,  after  having  been 
welcomed  in  rapture  by  Mademoiselle  de  Cajare, 
had  been  conducted  to  the  bosquet  by  the  mar- 
quis. His  son,  also,  had  fallen  back  to  her  side; 
and  though  l^e  did  not  press  any  very  great  at- 
tentions upon  her,  yet  n1!  iie  did  say  was  gentle- 
manly, and  high  toned.  Annette  was  struck 
and  pleased  ;  and  certainly,  if  the  Count  de  Cas- 
telnesu  had  contrived  a  pioji  for  making  her  fall 
in  lov*  with  the  Baron  de  Cajare,  he  could  not 
have  laid  out  the  events  more  cunninglv  foi 
that  purpose,  than  by  drawing  such  a  picture  of 
that  gentleman  as  he  had  suggested  to  her  mind, 
and  then  presenting  such  an  extraordinary  con- 
trast in  reality.  Annette  de  St.  Morin,  however 
— thouj^h,  trom  her  inexperience,  from  ihe 
warmth  and  tenderness  of  lier  heart,  from  a 
bright  imagination,  and  a  thousand  other  quali- 
ties of  the  mind,  she  might  very  well  fall  in 
love  s*  first  sight—  paradoxical  as  it  •>  ay  seem, 
was  not  one  to  fr.Il  in  love  easily  It  required 
many  high  qnolites  to  wm  her  affecMon,  though 
her  love  would  have  been  giv  >n  in  a  moment, 
as  soo'i  as  her  heart  was  satisfied  that  those 
qualities  were  really  possessed  Such  was  not 
the  case  with  Monsieur  de  Cj ire;  though,  in 
manners,  appearance,  conduct,  he  was  altogeth- 
er different  from  what  she  had  expecierf,  his 
conversation  did  not  afford  a  sufficient  'iisight 
into  his  thoughts  to  convince  her  that  the  heart 
was  high,  ana  noble,  and  generous,  the  mind 
bright,  pure,  and  unsullied. 

No  event  of  importance  took  place  throughout 
the  day  :  to  Annette  it  passed  happily  and  cheer- 
fully enough  :  indeed  more  so  than  nny  day  she 
had  spent  in  general  society  ;  for  her  happ'est 
hours  had  always  bren  those  which  she  had 
paiBsed  with  her  father  by  adoption.  The  young 
officer,  who  contrived  now  to  be  a  good  deal  by 
her  side,  had  evidently  a  finished  and  refined 
taste,  h«d  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  art  in  various  countries,  and  hnd  seen 
and  known  many  of  the  mostdis'inguishrd  men 
of  the  day.    He  expressed  his  opinions,  and  he 
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eommniiicated  hit  information,  pleasantly  and 
unobtru lively;  and  withal,  he  had  that  intelli- 
|rent  look,  that  meaning  smile,  which  seems  to 
pre-supposo  a  familiarity  with  oar  internal 
thoughts  aLd  feelings,  and  soon  makes  friends 
with  the  B^rit  within  us. 

Annette,  on  her  part,  neither  encouraged  nor 
repelled  his  attention  ;  but,  as  I  have  sa  d,  the 
day  passed  pleasantly  for  her,  till  she  saw  very 
evidently  that  the  Count  de  Castelneau  was  un- 
easy. She  did  not  fully  understand  why  this 
flhonld  be,  but  felt  inclined  to  believe  that  he 
knew  more  ot  the  Baron  de  Cajare  than  he  had 
stated,  and  that  what  he  did  know  was  disadvan- 
tageous to  that  young  nobleman  As  soon  as 
she  perceived  this,  she  listened  with  less  satis- 
taction  to  the  baron's  conversation,  and  attached 
herself  more  closely  to  the  side  of  the  count. — 
Monsieur  de  Castelneau  remarked  that  she  did 
80,  and  was  pleased,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
at  the  result ;  but  at  the  same  time  was  rather 
mortified  that  she  had  discovered  his  uneasinoss. 
He  did  not  wish  that  uneasiness  to  be  perceived, 
and  would  only  have  prevented  her  conversing 
farther  with  the  young  officer  upon  the  condi- 
tion of  doing  so  without  appearing  to  d«9  it  To 
remove  the  impression  as  much  as  possible,  how- 
ever, his  warmth  of  manner  towards  the  baron 
increased  as  Annette  become  more  cold  ;  and  he 
ended,  ere  they  took  their  departure,  by  inviting 
him  in  a  hospitable  tone  to  the  chateau  of  Cas- 
telneau. The  young  officer  bowed,  and  prom- 
ised to  take  advantage  of  the  invitation  ;  but  tlie 
next  day  passed  over  without  his  coming,  and 
the  next.  The  third  day  he  appeared  ;  and  the 
count,  pleased  with  his  apparent  iodiffi^rence, 
treated  him  hospitably,  and  gave  him  no  dis- 
couragement. 

Advanced  thus  far,  the  Baron  de  Cajare  did 
not  fail  to  press  his  acquaintance  more  rapidly  ; 
sometimes  he  saw  the  count  it  lone,  sometimes 
the  count  and  Annette ;  but  th^re  grew  a  ten- 
derness in  his  manner  towards  Mademoiselle  de 
St.  Morin,  a  softness  in  his  voice,  a  look  of  deep 
and  thoughtful  interest,  which,  every  time  that 
the  count  saw  him,  made  his  heart  ache  with 
painful  anticipations.  He  struggled  boldly  and 
firmly  against  his  own  feelings,  however.  He 
compared  hiraseli  firmly  with  the  young  baron  ; 
and  when  he  asked  himself  which  was  best  cal- 
culated to  win  and  to  retain  the  love  of  a  young, 
bright,  ardent  being,  like  Annette  de  St.  Morin, 
he  could  not  but  acknowledge  that  it  was  not 
himself,  though  he  felt  within  him  depth  of  feel- 
ing and  powers  of  mind  which  he  knrw  the  oth- 
er did  not  possess.  He  determined  that  he  would 
do  nothing  to  stay  the  course  of  events ;  but 
every  step  in  their  p. ogress  now  gave  him  ago- 
ny. Although  many  painful  thoughts  were  but 
too  familiar  with  his  mind,  these  seemed  more 
painful  still,  or,  at  all  events— piled  tip  as  ihvy 
were  upon  other  things — they  seemed  to  render 
the  load  upon  hisb.isom  intelfrable,  and  yet  he 
wou'd  not  fly  from  those  thoughts  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  gave  himself  up  to  them  in  manifold 
solitary  and  painful  fits  of  musing.  He  would 
walk  forth  long  by  himself;  he  would  shut  him- 
self in  his  chamber  from  all  society,  even  from 


that  of  Annette.  He  would  rid«  ont  &r  thnwgli 
the  lonely  woods,  or  over  the  wild  hills  aad 
moors,  and  he  would  rommune  with  and  task 
his  own  heart,  and  accuse  himself  ef  |rross,a&d 
bitter,  and  shamelul  selfishness ;  and  often  would 
he  ask  himself  whether  it  were  really  possible 
that  he  was  animated  by  any  coarse  and  common 
paission  towards  a  creature  so  pure,  so  sweet,  m 
good,  whom  he  had  loved  as  his  own  child  fron 
infancy  up  to  womanhood. 

There,  however,  his  own  heart  acquitted hia, 
and  the  judge  was  just.  No,  he  said,  all  that 
he  sought  was,  that  she  should  not  leave  him; 
that  she  should  not  love  another  better  than  him; 
that  she  should  not  take  from  him,  to  give  to 
any  one  else,  that  afiection  which  was  the  aole 
possession  which  his  spirit  valued,  the  only 
thing  that  he  had  ever  really  sought,  or  caicd 
for,  or  loved,  or  prized.  It  had  been  balm  to 
him  when  his  heart  was  wounded  and  bleeding; 
it  had  been  as  a  beautiful  flower  upon  his  pau* 
way  when  all  the  rest  of  life  had  aeemed  a  (k- 
sert ;  it  had  been  his  one  consolation,  his  hope, 
his  trust;  it  had  been,  in  short,  his  eziatenoe, 
for  what  is  existence  without  affection  ? 

One  day,  when  he  had  been  thus  thinking  loi 
many  an  hour,  as  he  rode  through  some  of^the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  the  neighboring  coastxy, 
without  taking  any  note  of  tree,  or  stooe,  or 
rock,  or  river,  he  returned  at  a  quicker  pace  to 
the  chateau  of  Castelneau,  and  found  the  Barai 
de  Cajare  sitting  with  Annette  alone. 

There  was  a  slight  flush  on  Mademoiselle  de 
St.  Morin's  cheek,  and  the  young  officer  wai 
looking  upon  the  floor,  somewhat  pale ;  but  iJie 
c«unt,  though  he  paused  a  moment  as  he  enter- 
ed, and  looked  from  the  one  to  the  other,  made 
no  observation;  and  seated  himself  near  tha 
window,  bearing  such  an  aspect  that  converaa- 
tion  was  renewed  with  difficulty,  and  each  sub* 
ject  was  dropped  again  as  soon  as  it  waii started. 
At  length  the  baron  rose,  and  taking  his  leave, 
mounted  his  horse  in  the  court-yard,  and  rods 
away  from  the  chateau.  The  count  watched 
him  from  the  window  with  a  knitted  brow  and 
thoughtful  eye  ;  and  then  turning  to  Mademoi- 
s<  lie  de  St.  Morin,  he  said,  ^Annette,  my  dear 
ohild » 

But  almost  as  he  spoke,  he  turned  deadly  pale 
— '  ut  his  hand  to  his  heart  and  then  to  his  bead 
^grasped  ineffectually  at  the  arm  of  a  ehaii 
that  stood  near,  and  fell  forward  fa  nting  upoi 
the  ground.  Servants  were  speedily  called: 
physicians  were  procured  from  Figf  ao  and  Ca* 
hurs;  butbefo  e  they  arrived,  the  count,  havisf 
been  stretched  on  a  sofa,  had  recovered  his  rs- 
collection,  and  declared  himself  quite  well.  It 
proved, however,  tbut  he  was  not  so;  and  he 
soon  found  that  such  was  the  case  when  he  at- 
tempted to  rise. 

Wh  n  the  physicians  came,  they  declft«d  that 
he  was  not  only  seriously  ill,  but  in  much  dan- 
ger. It  matters  not  what  was  the  b^rharoii 
name  that  they  gave  to  his  complaint,  their 
judgment  was  correct;  and  for  nearly  six  weeks 
he  was  not  permitted  to  quit  the  house,  sr  to 
take  any  exercise  but  in  moving  slowly  from  hii 
bedroom  to  the  saloon.     He  wu  ibrhidden  U 
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tewA  or  to  write ;  and  the  boars  would  have 
passed  sadly  and  slowly,  had  it  not  been  for  ibe 
presence  of  Aonelte  de  St.  Murin.  She  read 
to  him,  she  sang  to  hiip,  she  played  to  him,  she 
gave  up  her  whole  thoughts  to  him  alone.  For 
many  weeks  she  never  set  her  foot  beyond  the 
doors,  nor  did  she  see  any  one  but  good  old 
Donnine,  who  was  the  partner  of  her  toils. — 
Several  times  the  family  of  Cajare  applied  for 
admittance  when  Annette  was  with  the  count, 
and  twice  they  begged  to  speak  with  Mademoi- 
selle de  St.  Morin  if  the  count  could  not  see 
them ;  but  Annette  distinctly  and  markedly  re- 
fused. 

The  days  passed  on,  as  they  will  pass  in  sick- 
ness or  in  heal'h,  flying  like  the  shadow  of  a 
cloud,  and  leaving  nothing  behind.     Some  grad- 
ual improvement  took  place  in  the  health  of  the 
count ;  and  one  day^after  what  seemed  an  effort 
to  coinmand  himself,  he  asked  whether  any  one 
had  lately  called  at  the  chateau.     Annette  re- 
plied that  there  had  been  no  one. 
*Not  the  family  of  Cajare  ?'  he  said. 
*^ot  for  ten  days,'  replied  Annette  calmly. 
^Not  the  baron?'  asked  the  count,  more  eagerly 
^Oh  no !'  replied  Annette,  with  a  bright  and 
happy  smile.    ^Thank  Heaven,  he  has  been  gone 
to  his  reg.ment  this  fortnight.' 

*What  mean  you,  my  dear  child  ?'  said  the 
count,  almost  rising  from  the  sofa.  'You  seem 
happy  that  he  is  gone.' 

'I  am  well  pleased,'  she  said,  Hhough  not  ex- 
actly happy  ;  for  it  matters  little  to  me  whether 
he  went  or  sUyed,  in  truth  ;  but  still  it  is  pleas- 
anter  he  should  be  away.' 

*What  has  he  done  to  offend  you,  Annette.^* 
demanded  the  count,  gazmg  inquiringly  on  her 
face.  'He  must  have  done  soruething  to  make 
you  angry,  by  the  way  you  speak.' 

*Oh  no,  my  dear  father  !"  replied  Annette — for 
by  that  endearing  name  she  always  called  him 
— 'he  did  nothing  to  make  me  angry;  but  he 
spoke,  the  last  time  1  saw  him,  o  the  jny  1 
would  have,  some  day,  in  quitting  this  dull  old 
chateau,  and  leaving  the  tiresome  society  to 
which  I  have  been  so  long  confined,  for  all  the 
pomp,  and  wit,  and  brigiitness  of  the  c  piial.' 

The  count  gazed  upon  h*^r  face  fur  two  or  three 
minutes  without  making  any  reply  ;  but  there 
was  a  well-pleased  smile  upon  hiat  countenance 
which  spoke  satisfaction  and  relief. 

'He  knew  you  not,  my  Annette,'  he  replied 
at  length,  'he  knew  you  not ;'  and  without  other 
comment  he  sunk  back  upon  the  cushiousof  the 
sofa.  But  his  health  improved  more  rapidly 
from  that  day  forward. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 
From  time  to  time  the  Count  de  Castelneau 
had  urged  Annette  not  to  deprive  herself  alto- 
gether of  air  and  exercise  on  his  account;  but 
to  go  out  either  on  horseback  or  on  foot.  She 
had  always  avoided  doing  so,  however  ;  and  re- 
mained steadfast  to  her  post  as  long  as  the  least 
danger  existed  in  the  case  of  her  friend  and  pro- 
tector. Nor  would  she  quit  him  till  he  was 
again  permitted  to  read  and  to  amuse  himself; 
but  when  the  physicians  took  off  the  prohibition 


from  his  boeks,  the  count  insisted  that  she  should 
take  exercise  for  pne  or  two  hours  during  each 
day.  JNor  did  he  do  so  without  cause;  for  dur- 
ing the  lon^  course  of  his  illness  the  color  had 
somewhat  laded  from  Annette's  cheek,  and  the 
brightness  ef  her  eye  had  been  dimmed  by  anx- 
iety and  watching.  To  see  him  better,  in  itself, 
did  her  good ;  and  one  or  two  walks  or  rides 
through  the  forest  soon  brought  back  the  rose 
to  its  sweet  resting  place.  The  count  was  de- 
lighted to  see  her  look  so  much  better,  and  now 
insisted  that  she  should  leave  him  more  frequent- 
ly than  she  had  hitherto  done,  promising  soon  to 
join  her  in  her  rambles.  On  the  fourth  day  ailer 
she  had  again  begun  to  se  out,  Mademoiselle  de 
St.  Morin  proceeded  on  her  walk  alone  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening.  It  had  been  a  bright  sun- 
shiny day,  somewhat  fatiguing  from  the  ereat 
heat,  and  the  world  around  seemed  full  of  re- 
pose and  calm  tranquility.  The  birds  of  spring 
were  yet  in  song,  and  the  rich  notes  of  the  black- 
bird were  heard  all  througii  the  woods,  although 
the  nightingale  was  now  silent.  The  sun  soft- 
ened down,  like  a  buoyant  heart  that  has  just 
known  enough  of  sorrow  to  be  calm  in  its  cheer- 
fulness, peeped  tlirough  the  bolls  of  the  tall  trees, 
and  poured  its  li^hl  underneath  the  green 
branches,  gilding  every  inequality  of  the  mossy 
carpet  of  the  forest  with  warm  srteams  of  yel- 
low light;  but  the  fresh  and  balmy  air  of  even- 
ing was  abroad,  and  a  thousand  swvet  scents 
were  shaken  from  the  wings  of  the  wind.  It 
was  an  evening  to  rejoice  in,  with  the  high,  pure, 
holy  rejoicing  which  raises  the  heart  from  God's 
works  to  God  himself,  and  glorifles  his  name  as 
he  has  told  us  it  may  best  be  glorified.  In  the 
calm,  and  the  stillness,  and  the  freshness,  and 
the  brightness  of  that  hour,  in  its  perfume  and 
its  melody,  there  was  a  call  to  joy  and  adoration 
which  the  heart  of  Annette  de  St.  Morin  was 
not  frmed  to  resist.  She  walked  on  thinking 
of  the  beauty  ef  the  Almii{hty  works,  and  of  the 
goodness  and  greatness  of  Him  who  made  them ; 
all  her  sensations  were  joyful,  and  all  her 
thoughts  were  praise. 

TMU<d  proceeded  she  till  she  came  to  the  same 
spot  wlierH  she  had  sat  not  very  many  weeks 
before,  when  she  had  been  accosted  by  the  party 
of  travellers,  whose  strange  demeanor  seemed 
to  have  begun  a  new  epoch  in  her  existence. — 
There  was  the  little  cross  and  tbuotain,  there 
the  bright  stream  winding  on  its  way,  there  the 
bank  a  here  she  had  been  seated;  and  the  whole 
was  now  filled  sweetly  with  the  sofiligktof  the 
declining  j-un,  the  rays  of  which  glittered  on 
the  bosorn  of  the  water,  and  seemed  to  dive  for 
the  pebbles  at  the  bottera.  The  dark  wood  rose 
up  behind,  shrouding,  as  it  were,  that  sweet 
spot  in  its  sombre  mantle.  Annette  placed  her- 
kelf  wh«re  she  had  been  seated  before  the  arrival 
of  the  strangers;  and  the  scene,  of  course, 
brought  its  recollections  with  it.  Many  a  cu- 
rious aiiestion  and  speculation  came  also  in  the 
train  A*  memory  ;  and  she  sat  musing  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  and  asking  herself  who  could 
be  the  persons  whom  she  had  there  seen  i — what 
could  be  the  real  cause  of  the  agitation  which 
one  of  the  party  had  displayed  I 
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Sha  was  deep  in  this  meditation,  vrlien  she 
suddenly  heard  a  sound  close  lo  her ;  and,  tam- 
ing Boddenly  round,  she  beheld,  to  her  surprise 
and  consternation,  a  gaunt  fche-woJf,  followed  by 
two  young  cubs.  It  was  not  the  period  of  the 
year  when  those  animals  generally  roam  ;  but 
sometimes,  from  heat  and  want  of  water,  tney 
become  very  furious  even  in  the  midst  of  sum- 
mer,  especially  in  Auvergne  and  some  of  the 
midland  districts  of  France.  They  usually  fly, 
indeed,  from  any  humau  being  if  not  hard  press- 
ed, and  if  net  fled  from  ;  but  any  sudden  motion 
seems  to  excite  their  ferocity,  and  make  them 
turn  either  to  attack  others  or  to  defend  them- 
selves. Annette  knew  that  such  is  the  case  ; 
and  had  more  than  once  seen  a  wolf  in  the  for- 
est without  meeting  any  injury  or  sufi'eringauy 
alarm.  At  the  moment,  however,  her  nerves 
were  somewhat  unstrung  by  long  attendance  on 
her  sick  friend.  The  beast,  too,  was  close  to 
her,  running  fast,  as  if  pursued  by  some  one  ; 
and,  giving  way  to  terror,  she  siarted  up  with  a 
quick  scretm. 

The  an*mal  instantly  sprang  at  her  throat ; 
but  luckily  caught  the  collar  ot  the  mantle 
which  she  wore  in  its  teeth,  and  tore  it  off,  only 
slightly  grazing  the  skin.  The  violence  of  the 
attack,  how«*ver,  mule  the  poor  girl  reel  back 
against  the  tree  and  nearly  fall.  The  wolf  was 
in  the  very  act  of  spriniring  at  her  again,  and 
the  heart  of  poor  AnneUe  tvss  faint  wth  terror, 
when  th-re  came  suddenly  the  sound  of  a  shot, 
and  the  ferocious  beast  rolled  ever  on  its  side. 

It  was  not  killed;  and,  thoush  severely  wound- 
ed, was  struggling  on  its  feet  again  with  a  tierce 
howl,  when  a  gent'emsn  on  horseback  galloped 
quickly  up,  sprang  to  the  irround,  and,  setting 
his  foot  upon  the  body  of  the  animal,  held  it 
firmly  down.  Mad  wi  4i  pain,  it  bit  the  heel  of 
h'\n  hoot  so  hard  that  be  could  scarcely  shake  i 
off;  but,  drawing  bis  horse  towards  him  by  the 
rein  which  was  over  his  ^rm,  while  he  still  held 
dovvn  the  wolf  with  his  foot,  he  took  a  pistol 
from  the  left-h-ind  holster  and  discharged  it  into 
the  turioQS  aniraars  head  The  w«>|t  moved  no 
more;  but  it  was  still  with  difficulty  that  he 
withdrew  his  heal  from  its  jaws,  as  he  turned  to 
aid  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin,  who  hiid  now 
Slink  upon  the  ground,  and  wiia  supporting  her- 
self Nsainst  the  boll  of  the  tree. 

Poor  Annette,  as  may  well  be  supptsed,  was 
well  niii(h  fai  ting;  and  the  effect  of  tenor  be- 
ing very  often,  as  we  all  know,  more  severe 
after  the  danger  has  passed  away  th^n  before, 
for  several  minutes  she  could  not  speak,  even  to 
giva  one  word  of  thanks,  or  reply  to  the  many 
questmns  which  were  asked  her  by  the  genie- 
man  <vho  had  come  to  her  aid. 

He  treated  h«r  with  sll  kindness,  and  care, 
and  tenderness;  broutiht  water  in  his  hand  from 
the  little  fountain  to  sprinkle  upon  her  temples 
an<4  forehead  ;  and  although  he  gazed  upon  her 
with  interest,  and  perhaps  with  admifl^ion,  yet 
his  look  was  reapectlul,  and  such  as  Annette 
could  have  met  at  any  time  without  casting 
down  her  «ye8.  He  assured  her  again  and  again 
that  there  was  no  danger ;  and  taking  her  hand, 
which  still  trembled  rery  much,  in  order  to  call 


her  attention,  he  pointed  to  the  wolf  \ying  desd| 
saying,  Mtcan  hurt  nobody  now,  il  it  has  not 
htirt  you  already.  Good  Heaven!'  he  coniii- 
ued,  seeing  a  drop  or  two  of  blood  upon  tkc 
part  of  her  dress  which  covered  her  bosom.  4 
fear  it  has  hurt  you  !  Let  me  carry  you  boms 
for  assistance  !  Surely  you  are  Maden>oiselie 
de  St.  Morin  !     Let  me  carry  yon  bonse !' 

He  was  about  to  raise  her  in  his  arms;  btt 
Ann:;tte  prevented  him  by  laying  her  hand  upoi 
his,  and  saying  in  a  Isw  tone,  *No,  no,  1  am  not 
hurt — only  faint  with  fear — It  is  very  iooUsb— 
I  shall  be  better  in  a  moment.' 

Ti  e  gentleman,  who  had  kneeled  beside  her 
for  the  put  pose  of  lif(ing  her  from  the  ^rouod, 
continued  in  the  same  posture,  gssin^  upon  her 
with  much  interest,  and  endeavoring,  to  the 
best  of  his  power,  to  reassure  her,  but  still  ez- 
presaing  a  fear  that  she  was  in  some  degree  io- 
jured.  *No,'  she  said,  speaking  more  freely  af- 
ter the  pause  of  a  moment  or  two, — '■no,  1  can 
assure  you,  it  is  nothing.  The  wolf  only  tots 
my  mantle  at  the  firnt  spring  ;  but  the  second 
would  have  killed  ma  if  it  had  not  been  for  yoar 
arrival.     How  can  I  ever  thank  you  ?* 

'Oh,  think  not  of  it,  dear  lady  !*  the  stranger 
replied ;  *it  was  but  a  very  small  service,  sod 
one  which  1  would  have  performed,  of  coarse, 
for  the  lowest  peasant  girl  in  the  neiirhborhoed. 
How  much  more  gladly  then  for  yon  !' 

Annette  smiled  faintly,  and  looked  up  to  tks 
face  of  her  deliverer,  for  the  first  time,  suppos- 
ing, from  his  words,  that,  toough  the  voice  was 
unknown  to  her,  he  must  be  some  one  with 
whom  frhe  was  alieady  acquainted  ;  but  the  face 
was  equally  strange,  though  it  was  by  no  means 
a  countenance  to  be  forgotten  when  onee  be- 
held. 

4  am  ashamed,' said  Annette,  rsisipg  herself 
slowly, — 4  am  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  I 
do  not  recollect  the  person  of  a  gentleman  who 
has  rendered  me  so  great  a  service,  thoagh.iroBi 
what  you  say,  1  suppose,  of  course,  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  before.' 

'No,  dear  lady,'  her  companion  replied;  'al- 
though I  am  a  native  of  this  part  of  Frasoe, 
o  rcumstances  have  prevented  me  from  ever 
forming  your  acqusin*ance ;  but  I  have  heard 
much  and  often  of  Mademoiselle  de  St  Mono, 
from  those  who  know  and  esteem  her,  and  I  can 
but  say,  that  if  1  could  have  chosen  the  persoa 
in  alt  France  to  whom  I  would  most  willingly 
have  rendered  such  a  service  as  this,  1  shonid 
have  nsmed  yourself.' 

Such  courteous  speeches  were  then  so  com- 
mon in  Frsoce  that  the  stranger's  words  sounded 
in  Annette's  ears  as  a  mere  casual  compliment 
'You  are  too  kind,'  she  teplifd  ;  'but  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  my  guardian,  the  Count  de  Cas- 
telneau,  who  lives  not  tar  hence,  will  be  most 
happy  to  thank  you  grateluUy  for  the  great  ser- 
vice you  have  rendered  me,  and  will  do  it  muck 
better  than  I  can  do  it,  thoi^gh  1  feel  the  grati- 
tude 1  owe  yen  as  deeply  as  any  one  can.' 

'  I  fear,  madam,'  replied  the  stranger,  'that 
it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  visit  the  Conat 
de  Castelneau  at  the  present  time ;  but  when 
you  are  well  enough,  1  will  accompany  yon  so 
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far  back  towards  the  cbateau  as  to  inBore  that 
DO  farther  evil  shall  befal  you.' 

*  If  it  be  not  wron^f  of  me  to  ask  it  then,'  said 
Annette, '  may  I  inquire  to  whom  I  am  thus  in- 
debted for  my  life  V 

The  stranger  looked  down  upon  the  ground 
in  silence  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  gazing 
up  in  her  face  with  a  peculiar  smile,  he  replied, 
*  In  answer  to  your  question,  dear  lady,  ]  might 
give  you  a  false  name  vrere  1  so  disposed ;  but 
I  do  not  think  fklseheod  is  ever  justified  by  any 
circumstances,  and  I  would  rather  risk  offend- 
ing you.  and  seeming  rude,  by  giving  you  no 
reply  than  any  untrue  one.  V^et,  if  I  judge  of 
you  rightly,  you  will  forgive  me  when  I  tell  you, 
it  ia  necessary  to  my  safety  that  my  being  in 
this  part  of  the  country  should  not  be  known.' 

*  I  would  forgive  you,  by  all  means,'  replied 
Annette;  'but  there  is  nothing  to  fojgive, 
though  of  course  I  should  have  been  gbd,  had 
you  bought  right,  to  know  the  name  of  him  who 
has  delivered  me  from  a  great  danger— but  be 
it«>xactly  as  you  please.' 

The  stranger  again  cast  down  his  eyes  for  a 
moment,  and  then  answered  in  a  somewhat  sor- 
rowful tone,  *  I  fear,  notwithstanding,  thai  yon 
are  a  little  offended.* 

*  No,  indeed,'  replied  Annette,  *  very  far  from 
it.  I  could  of  course  only  wish  to  .^now  your 
name,  sir,  in  order  to  place  it,  as  it  were,  in  the 
register  of  memory,  coupled  wi»h  the  greatest 
service,  perhaps,  that  has  ever  yet  been  rendered 
to  me  by  any  one.* 

*  Then  you  shall  have  it,  laHy,'  replied  the 
stranger,  *  but  not  now.  I  wiM  find  means  to 
see  yon  before  I  quit  this  par»  of  the  country, 
and  you  will  forgive  me  my  rjlenoe  now  when 
you  hear  all  my  reasons  for   t.' 

*  Indeed,'  answered  Annette,  smiting  again, 
*T  will  not  let  you  diminish  my  feeling  of  obli- 
gation to  you,  sir,  by  persuading  me  that  1  have 
any  thing  to  forgive.  Whether  we  do  meet 
again  or  not,  I  shall  ever  recollect  the  assistance 
yon  have  this  day  rend'^red  me  with  the  deepest 
gratitude,  and  think  of  you  as  one  who  has  saved 
my  life.' 

♦Though  you  estimate  the  srrvice  more  high- 
ly  than  it  deservf  s,'  replied  the  stranger,  *  it"  is 
so  pleas**ntto  me  that  you  should  thus  over-esti- 
mate it  tliat  I  will  not  try  to  make  you  think 
otherwise.  On*  thing,  perhaps,  you  have  in- 
deed to  thank  me  for, — which  is  the  fact  of  hav- 
ing conquered  a  momentary  weak  fear  of  hurt- 
injT  jou  in  the  attempt  to  save  you.  As  I  was 
riding  through  the  by-paths  nf  the  wood  before 
I  saw  you,  the  wolf  and  its  cubs  ran  on  for  some 
way  before  me.  At  the  turn— up  there  by  those 
kolly  bushes — I  lost  sight  of  the  animanl  for  an 
instant;  but  the  next  moment,  hearing  your 
scream,  and  galloping  on,  I  beheld  it  flying  at 
your  throat.  As  soon  as  1  heard  your  cry  1  had 
taken*a  pistol  from  the  holster ;  but  for  a  mo- 
ment I  hesitated  to  fire,  for  fear  of  missing  the 
feroeioos  b^ast  and  hitting  you.  I  soon  saw, 
however,  that  there  was  uo  time  to  be  lost :  1 
rarely  miss  my  mark,  and  did  not  in  this  in- 
stance, as  you  know ;  though  had  I  been  less 
apprehensive  1  might  have  killed  the  wolf  at 


the  first  shot,  and  then  it  would  not  have  bit  my 
heel  in  the  way  that  it  has  done.' 

Annette  started  with  a  look  of  fear  and  anxie- 
ty, and  saw  that  the  moss  round  the  spot  where 
the  stranger's  foot  rested  was  stained  for  some 
way  with  blood. 

*'  Oh !  come  to  the  chateau,*  she  said  eagerly. 
*  Come  to  the  chateau  and  have  the  wound  at- 
tended to  to.  1  fear,  indeed  1  fear  that  you  are 
a  good  deal  hurt.' 

U^r  countenance  expressed  her  apprehen^ 
sions  even  more  than  her  words ;  but  the  straur 
ger  only  laughed,  assured  her  that  the  bite  was 
as  a  mere  nothing  and  would  be  well  in  a  few 
days. 

*  I  will  accompanv  you,'  he  said,  *  till  we 
come  within  sight  of  the  chateau,  dear  lady.  1 
see  you  are  now  well  enough  to  walk  home ; 
and  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  most  sincerely 
grateful  to  some  indiscribable  expectation  of  X 
knew  not  what,  which  led  me  through  this  part 
of  the  forest  today.  To  tell  the  truth,'  he  ad- 
ded, afler  a  brief  pause,  accompanying  his  wor4f 
with  a  gay  frank  smile,  *  there  might  be  some 
expectation — some  hope,  perhaps,  of  seeing 
Mxdemoiselle  de  St.  Morin,  thoagh  cerUinly 
there  was  neither  expectation  nor  hope  of  even 
conversmg  with  her,  far  less  of  rendering  her 
any  aid. 

There  was  something  in  the  tone  and  the 
manner — in  a  slight  touch  of  embarrassment 
which  mingled  with  the  franknesH,  in  a  degree 
of  wavering  in  the  voice  and  sparkling  in  the 
eye,  that  showed  the  words  to  be  not  a  mere 
thing  of  course.  The  color  rose  slightly  in  An* 
nette's  cheek  at  the  compliment  which  the 
stranger's  speech  implied ;  though  there  is  many 
a  woman  who  would  have  sought  to  make  that 
compliment  greater  and  more  direct,  by  pre- 
tending net  to  understand  it,  Annette  was  net 
one  of  those.  She  shrunk  from  it  as  some 
plants  do  from  even  the  most  delicate  touch ; 
and  she  only  replied,  <  1  think  it  would  be  much 
better  for  you  to  accompany  me  to  the  chateau, 
and  have  the  wound  dressed.  You  may  per- 
fectly trust  to  my  kind  guardian  Monsit  ur  de 
Castelneau;  for  he  would  betray  no  man,  and 
far  less  one  who  has  saved  my  life.' 

The  stranger,  however,  still  resisted  her  en- 
treaty ;  but  walked  on  by  Annette's  side  lead- 
ing his  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  giving  her  as- 
sistance at  every  little  rough  spot  of  the  forest 
road,  though  he  did  not  absolutely  ofler  her  bis 
arm  to  support  her  still  agitated  and  wavenng 
steps. 

Annette  did  not  construe  such  forbearance 
into  any  neglect  of  what  was  due  to  her  as  a 
lady,  or  into  any  want  of  kind  consideration  for 
her  yet  Fcarcely  allayed  terror.  The  stranger's 
manner  wa:«  all  courteous,  and  his  words  and 
tone  so  kind,  so  tender— if  we  may  use  that 
word  in  its  proper  senses  of  gentle  and  compas- 
sionate— that  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin  felt 
there  was  nothing  wanting  in  his  demeanor  to 
make  her  at  ease  by  his  side.  There  was,  in- 
deed, an  expression  of  interest  and  admiration 
in  his  eyes  when  he  looked  upon  her,  which 
might  have  agitated  her  had  his  whole  manner 
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not  been  even  on  the  colder  side  of  respect. — 
Sho  would  have  taken  his  arm  without  the  slight- 
est  hesitation  had  he  offered  it,  bnt  she  did  not 
think  worse  of  him  for  ref  aining. 

Thus  they  walked  on  somewhat  slowly  to- 
wards the  chateau,  sometimas  speaking,  but 
sometimes  silent  f)r  seveial  minutes.  At  length 
the  stranger  said  rather  abruptly,  after  an  inter- 
val of  thought,  *  Might  it  not  be  better,  Made- 
moiselle de  St.  Morin,  not  to  mention  at  all  to 
Monsieur  de  Castelneau  what  has  occurred  to- 
day.?* 

Annette  started,  and  looked  full  in  her  com- 
panion's face ;  for  she  had  imagined—  why  and 
wherefore  it  would  be  difficult  to  tell — perhaps 
&om  his  countenance,  which  was  noble  and 
open — perhaps  from  his  having  rendered  her  an 
important  service,  and  thus  won  gratitude  on 
his  side — but  she  had  imagined  and  convinced 
herself  that  he  was  all  that  is  frank  and  sincere. 
*  Oh  no  !'  she  replied  eagerly,  after  that  inquir- 
ing look  ;  *  I  always  tell  him  every  thing  that 
occurs.  I  should  be  unworthv  of  the  kindness 
be  has  ever  shown  me,  if  I  could  conceal  any 
thing  from  h'^m.' 

*  You  mistake  me,  I  think,'  said  the  stranger 
with  a  smile.  *  I  only  meant,  till  the  count  is 
better.  I  have  heard  that  he  is  very  ill ;  and 
one  of  the  physicians  who  it  attending  him,  and 
who  also  sees  frequently  a  sick  relation  of  my 
ewn,  informed  me  th'tany  thing  which  agitates 
Monsieur  deCasteln**  ••!  is  likely  to  cause  a  re- 
lapse in  his  presents'-^ 'e.  You  know  best,  how- 
ever. I  only  feared  laat  to  he.ir  of  the  great 
danger  of  one  whom  he  loves— whom  he  must 
love — so  dearly,  inght  perhaps  retard  his  recov- 
ery.    But  no  one  can  judge  better  than  you.' 

The  cloud  cleared  away  from  An  lette's  face 
in  a  moment;  she  felt  that  she  had  done  her 
companion  wrong  in  her  own  thoughts,  and 
with  the  noble  candor  of  her  nature  she  hasten- 
ed to  acknowledge  it.* 

•I  beg  your  pardon,'  she  said,  *I  did  mistake 
you,  and  I  am  sorry  for  so  doing ;  for  I  am  sure 
you  think  as  I  do,  that  to  a  person  who  has  al- 
ways loved,  and  been  kind,  and  generous,  and 
good  to  us,  as  Monsieur  de  Castelneau  has  been 
to  me — are  in  fact  a  duty.' 

'  Indeed  1  do,  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin,' 
replied  the  stranger  warmly.  *  There  may  be 
many  people  who  admire  you  alone  for  your 
beauty,  but  it  is  tor  such  feelings  as  those  which 
you  have  just  ejtpressed  that  I  can  most  admire 
you.  It  is  for  actions  founded  on  such  feelings 
that  I  have  learnt  to  esteem  you  from  my  early 
youth.' 

Mademoiselle  de  St.  Merin  colored  at  the 
stranger's  werds,  although  they  were  very 
pleasintto  her  ear;  not  so  much  because  tbey 
were  in  praise  of  hertelf,  as  because  they  showed 
that  her  first  impression  of  her  companion's 
character  was  not  incorrect  He  marked  the 
blood  rising  in  her  cheek,  however,  and  hasten- 
ed instantly  to  give  another  turn  to  what  he  was 
saying. 

•  1  think,'  he  continued,  *  that  we  may  very 
easily  lay  down  a  rule  for  ourselves  in  setting 
out  in  life,  by  which  we  may  satisfy  our  own 


heart,  and  yet  guard  against  the  dangers  of  over- 
confidence.  In  dealing  with  others  our  maxim 
should  be,  perfect  candor  to  all  those  who  lore 
us,  who  are  frank  with  us,  and  whom  we  can 
esteem ;  reserve  towards  those  whom  we  haT« 
no  reason  te  trust,  or  any  reason  to  distrust;  bat 
truth  to  all.* 

*Oh,  !  agree  with  you  heartily,'  cried  An- 
nette, gazing  up  in  the  fine  countenance  of  hin 
who  spoke'  those  words,  w!  th  one  of  those  win- 
ding  looks  of  pleasu^'e  that  Irom  such  eyes  u 
hers  are  hard  to  be  resisted  ;  and  from  that  mo. 
ment  there  were  many  of  the  cold  and  iron  bar- 
riers which  Boctety  raises  up  between  strangers 
cast  down  for  her  and  her  companion. 

They  walked  slowly  on  then,  speaking  to- 
gether a«  if  they  bad  been  old  friends  Botli 
felt  happy  in  the  com  muni  ration  thus  establish- 
ed between  them ;  both  felt  pleased  and  inter- 
ested in  discovering  new  things  in  each  others 
hearts,  which  harmonised  well  with  the  thoughti 
and  feelings  of  their  own.  They  walked  slow- 
ly, I  have  said ;  but  yet  the  time  seemed  very 
short  ere,  throucrh  the  opening  of  the  wood, 
they  H'wsome  of  the  detached  towers  of  ibe 
chateau  ;  and  the  stranger  paused  to  take  leare 
ot  Mademoiselle  be  St.  Morin. 

*  I  believe,'  he  said,  *  that  I  m'lst  here  bid  yon 
adieu.  I  need  hardly  add  that  I  regret  it  much, 
for  I  liave  certainly  passed  an  hour  of  very  great 
hap |> mess  by  your  side.' 

Annette  cast  her  eyes  down ;  she  felt  that  she 
could  have  said  the  same,  and  on  any  former 
occasion  the  natural  straight-forward  candor  of 
her  heart  would  have  made  her  d.»  so  at  once.— 
But  now  for  some  reason,  or  rather  I  should 
say  from  some  feeling  which  she  could  not  ac- 
count for,  her  lips  would  not  utter  such  a  con- 
fession, and  she  remained  silent  while  her  com- 
panion went  on. 

'And  now,  perhaps,*  he  continued,  *I  am 
leaving  you  never  to  see  you  again.  However, 
I  trust  that  you  will  believe  me,  when  I  say  that 
I  shall  ever  recollect  you,  and  the  short,  the 
too  short  time  I  have  spent  with  yon,  as  amonfflt 
the  very  brightest  memories  of  a  life  which  has 
had  but  too  few  of  such  sweet  things  to  remem- 
ber. It  is  very  hard,'  he  added,  with  a  sigh, 
'  that  if  in  the  midst  of  the  great  solitude  of  ex- 
istence we  de  find  some  beings  with  whom  we 
could  joyfully  spend  many  a  long  day,  wo  are 
almost  always  sure  to  have  bv:t  a  short  glimpse 
of  thera,  and  never  to  see  them  aofain.  I  am 
sure.  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin,'  he  went  on, 
seeing  the  color  flutter  in  her  cheek;  'I  am 
sui%  that  you  do  not  misunderstand  me,  nor 
think  for  one  moment  that  I  mean  any  thing 
but  what  is  equally  respectful  and  true  towards 
you,  or  any  thing  indeed  that  even  this  very 
short  acquaintance  does  not  fully  justify  me  in 
saying.' 

*  Oh,  no,  no,'  replied  the  yowng  lady,  eagerly, 
*  it  was  not  that !  I  only  wish  to  tell  you,  and 
did  not  very  we'l  know  how  to  say  it,  that  1  ant 
very,  very  grateful  for  your  kindness  to  me,— 
equally  grateful  to  you,  indeed,  for  saving  my 
life,  and  for  your  kind  and  considerate  condoct 
since ;  and  I  do  hope  and  trust,'  she  continued, 
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^towitg  balder  as  the  spoke,  that,  so  fkt  from 
AeTer  meetin^r  again,  we  may  meet  often.  I 
may  add  that  it  will  be  your  fault  if  we  do  not 
for  I  can  yentare  to  assare  you  that  the  grates  of 
the  ehateaa  of  Castelneau  will  ever  be  open  lo 
yen,  and  that  1  myself  and  my  more  than  father 
will  be  very  g'ad,  to  show  you  how  grateful  we 
are  for  what  yon  have  done  in  mj  defence.' 

The  strangrer  looked  much  gratified  ;  but  he 
replied,  *  Do  not,  dear  lady,  do  not  tempt  me  too 
much  ;  and,  should  I  be  prevented  from  taking 
advaotage  of  so  kind  an  invitation,  do  not, 
say  that  it  is  ray  faalt ;  but  believe  on  the  con- 
trary  that  it  is  my  misfortune :  and  now,  though 
every  minute  may  be  sweet,  i  will  not  detain 
yen  longer,  but  pray  heaven  to  bless  and  keep 
you  in  iu  especial  care  ' 

Thus  saying,  he  took  her  hand  respectfully 
and  pressed  his  lips  upon  it ;  and  ehe,  wishing 
him  good-bye,  proceeded  on  her  way  towards 
the  chateau,  bearing  with  her  feeliags  which 
she  had  neirer  experienced  before,  but  not  such 
as  to  prevent  her  from  acknowledging  boldly  to 
her  own  heart  that  she  should  be  very  sorry  in- 
deed if  this  first  meeting  with  the  stranger 
ihould  he  the  last 

From  this  fact  it  will  clearly  be  perceived  by 
the  learned  reader — learned  in  that  most  dim- 
cult,  obscure,  and  abstruse  book,  the  human 
heart ~ that  Annette  was  not  in  the,  least  degree 
in  love  with  her  companion  ef  the  last  half  hour; 
fi>r,  bad  she  been  so,  she  would  never  have  ac- 
knowledged any  thing  to  her  own  heart  at  all, 
but  would  have  courted,^  the  contrary,  that 
sort  of  mental  blindness  to  all  that  was  passing 
in  her  own  bosom,  of  which  the  bandage  over 
Cupid's  eyes  is  bnt  a  just  emblem.  However 
that  may  be,  in  the  short  space  between  the 
wood  and  the  chateau,  she  asked  h^riielf  several 
times  whether  it  would,  or  would  not  be  better 
to  lell  the  count,  in  his  present  state  of  health, 
what  h>*d  occurred  to  hrr.  It  were  scarcely  fair 
to  ask  whelher-^hidden  from  her  own  eyes  in 
the  deep  recesses  of  ^he  heart^any  shy  spirit 
put  off  upon  jier,  like  a  coiner  passing  lalse  mo- 
ney f  jr  real,  one  sort  of  motives  f>^r  ancther.-^ 
Suffice  it  that  her  heart  was  toe  upright  by  na- 
ture to  BuflTer  one  wish  for  concealsnent  to  af- 
fect her  coD'duct ;  and  before  she  had  reached 
the  gates  of  the  chateau,  she  had  made  up  her 
mind  to  tell  the  connt  the  whole,  but  to  do  so 
carefully   and  cautiously  for  iear  of  alarming 

him  

CHAPTER  XV. 
Annette  entered  the  saloon,  where  the  count 
de  Ca^telneau  was  stretched  upon  the  sofa  read- 
ing, «'ith  the  mantle  which  the  wolf  had  torn 
from  her  neck  cast  over  her  arm  The  count 
laid  down  the  book,  and  raised  himself  to  speak 
with  her ;  but  the  moment  that  he  did  so  the 
penetrating  eyes  of  strong  afffction  discovered 
at  once  that  something  had  gene  wrong.  '  Come 
hither,  my  Annette,' he  cried.  'What  is  the 
matter  ?  You  are  not  well— your  cheek  is  very 
pale,  my  dear  child— your  mantle  t^»n,and  blued 
upon  your  bosom.' 

*■  Oh,  it  is  nothing,*  replied  Annette  smiling, 
and  seeing  ali  her  plans  of  communicating  her 
2* 


intelligence  with  caution  overthrown  in  a  mo- 
ment. '  It  is  nothing,  1  can  assure  yau,  my 
dear  father.  A  little  accident  which  I  met  with 
in  the  wood !  It  might  have  been  more  serious ; 
but,  as  it  is,  no  harm  has  happened. 

'  But  speak,  Annette,  speak !'  said  the  count. 
*What  is,i\?  It  must  have  been  something 
serious  indeed  to  leave  your  cheek  so  pale.' 

'  Oh  no,  indeed,'  she  answered.  *  I  was  fright- 
ened, but  not  hurt.  The  truth  is,  I  met  a  wolf 
in  the  wood ' 

'And  he  flew  at  you!'  cried  the  connt  ea^ 
gerly.  '  He  attscked  you !  Is  it  not  so,  An- 
nette ?     Hew  did  you  escape,  my  girl  ?' 

*  Nay,  do  not  be  alarmed,'  said  Annette :  'yon 
see  I  am  quite  safe.  It  was  an  old  wolf  follow- 
ed by  two  young  ones,  and  she  did,  as  you 
think,  fly  at  my  throat :  she  caught  my  mantle 
in  her  teeth  and  tore  it  off,  scratching  me— not 
with  her  teeth,  I  think — but  with  the  clasps  of 
the  mantle  She  was  springinV  at  me  again, 
however,  when  a  gentleman  rode  up  and  shot 
her  with  a  pistol  which  ha  took  from  his  holsters. 
The  animnl  was  not  quite -dead,  and  bit  bin  heel 
very  severely  ;  but  1  did  not  see  much  of  what 
happened  then,  for  I  was  nearly  fainting.' 
«  '  The  Baron  de  Cajare  .^'  said  the  count.  'Was 
it  the  Baron  de  Cajare  ?* 

'Oh,  no !'  exclaimed  Annette;  'quite  a  differ- 
ent person.' 

«  Who  then,  who  then?'  asked  Monsieur  de 
Castelneau  quickly. 

'  Nay,  that  I  cannot  tell,'  replied  his  adopted 
child  ;  '  for,  although  he  was  as  courteous  as  he 
could  be  in  all  other  things,  he  would  not  give 
his  name )  and  he  told  me  very  plainly,  when  he 
had  escorted  me  nearly  to  the  chateau,  that  it 
was  probable  I  should  never  see  him  again.' 

'Indeed!' sai  I  the  count.  'Some  stranger 
travelling  through  the  country  perhaps  ' 

'No,  certainly  he  was  not  that,'  answered 
Annette.  *  He  knew  who  I  was,  though  I  did 
net  know  him.  He  had  heard  too  that  yon  were 
ill,  and  seemed  well  acquainted  with  all  about 
you;  but  yet  1  could  i<ot  get  him  to  come  on  to 
the  chateai,  tboagh  th*^  woli  had  bit  him  in  the 
heel  severely,  I  should  imagine  from  the  blood  I 
saw.  He  told  me,  however,  that  he  had  partic- 
ular reasons  for  not  making  himself  known.' 

The  count  turn«d  »omeMhiit  pale,  and  enquir- 
ed, '  What  age  was  he  ?' 

'That  I  can  hardly  tell,'  replied  Annette, 
'but ' 

'  Was  he  old  or  young  ?'  demanded  the  count, 
interruptisfr  her. 

'Oh,  young!'  exclaimed  Annette,  *yeuug, 
eertaif«ly  !  Perhaps  five  or  six  and  twenty,  but 
not  more.' 

The  count  seemed  relieved,  ard  answered, 
'  It  is  a  nitiy  your  gallant  deliverer  would  not 
come  in,  my  Annette;  you  might  have  told  him 
that  he  conld  trust  me  in  safety.' 

'  [  did  so,'  answered  Annette,  '  but  I  could 
not  prevail.  He  was  very  obdurate  indeed,  I 
can  assure  you.' 

'  He  must  be  obdurate  indeed,  my  dear  child, 
with  whom  you  conld  not  prevail,'  said  th  count, 
'bat  go,  my   Annette,  wash  away  the  blood 
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fnm  joo  Doek,  and  then  codm  back.  Ton  rflall 
iofltantly  write  a  note  for  me  to  the  ,Baron  de 
No^nt.  He  is  the  louvetier*  of  the  eanton ; 
and,  tboogh  it  be  not  the  proper  season  for  hnat- 
in7  them,  we  must  net  suffer  them  to  roam 
about  in  this  way,  at  any  time  of  the  year.' 

The  note  was  accordingly  written  in  the  course 
of  that  eyeningf,  and  was  sent  over  to  Castle 
Nogent  by  a  maa  on  horseback,  wh*  returned 
in  about  two  hours.  He  brought  no  note  in  an- 
swer to  that  of  the  count,  but  merely  a  mes- 
sage. The  Baron  de  Nog#nt,  he  said,  was  ill 
inbed ;  but  he  had  told  one  o(  his  serraats  to 
reply,  that,  having  heard  that  one  or  two  wolves 
had  been  seen  n  the  neifrhborhood,  he  had  al- 
ready ordered  the  dogs  and  men,  which  he  was 
obliged  to  maintain  for  that  purpose,  to  clear  the 
country  of  the  savage  beasts,  and  the  hunters 
were  even  then  in  the  woods  putting  these  com- 
mands into  execution. 
<111  is  he?*  demanded  the  count. 
•Yes,  my  lord.*  answered  the  servant;  *he 
hss  been  very  ill,  his  people  said,  for  more  than 
three  weeks.* 

•  [  grieve  that  I  cannot  go  over  to  see  him,* 
■aid  Monsieur  de  Castelneau,  turning  to  An- 
nette; <heis  one  of  the  few  men  whom  I  can 
respect  and  esteem.  Gould  you  not  ride  over 
to-morrow,  ray  Annette,  and  visit  him  for  me.^ 
He  is  so  solitary  at  a'l  times,  that  I  cannot  but 
think  in  sickness  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  him  to 
■ee  you.* 

« Oh,  I  will  go  willingly,*  replied  Annette.— 
•Tou  know  how  I  love  and  reverence  him.  I 
wish  fVom  my  heart  he  would  let  us  do  any 
thing  to  make  his  solitary  hours  more  cheerful 
than  they  are.* 

Before  the  sun  had  risen  into  the  meridian  on 
the  following  morning,  Annette  mounted  a  jen- 
net, wh  oh  had  been  bought  and  trained  for  her 
own  riding;  and  followed,  as  was  thsn  cnstom- 
ary,  by  two  or  three  servants,  she  took  the  road 
towards  Fons,  and  in  little  more  than  an  hour 
had  reached  Castle  Nogent.  Af\er  some  delay, 
the  baron  admitted  her  to  his  sick  chamber,  and 
thanked  her  for  her  visit  with  kindness  and  sin- 
cerity. She  found  him  very  muck  worn;  but 
he  assured  her  that  he  was  muoh  better  than  he 
had  been,  and  would  soon  be  well.  For  more 
than  an  hour  Annette  sat  by  him  striving  to 
eheer  and  amuse  him ;  and  so  successful  did  she 
find  herself,  ^hat  she  promised  to  return  in  a  day 
or  two  if  her  guardian  continued  to  improve  in 
hralth.  The  baron  caught  eagerly  at  her  offer, 
nnd  reminded  her  of  it  when  she  went  away ; 
and  Annette,  repeating  that  she  would  not  for- 

Ept,  lefl  him  with  a  heart  satisfied  and  gay  at 
aving  done  an  act  of  kindness,  and  seeing  that 
it  was  not  only  appreciated  but  successful  to  the 
fullest  extent  sh*  could  desire. 

She  was  riding  quickly  through  the  woods, 
with  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  the  fineness  of  the 
day,  and  the  exhilarating  motion  «»f  her  horse  sll 

*  Many  noblemen  were  for  rcrly  invested  with  this 
offlfe  oTIouveiisr,  or  liuilar  banter  of  the  wolvet  in  their 
di»irici;  nor  it  it  yet  altogether  aholiabed,  although 
tk«^  wolvet  in  France  have  greatly  decreased  In  num- 
bers since  that  time. 


adding  to  the  ifitd  stnsatioM  of  her  «im  hcutf 
when  suddenly,  at  one  of  the  eross  rondn  •f  the 
forest,  she  was  met  by  a  gentleman  on  huiwhaik, 
who  for  an,  instant  drew  in  his  reA  as  if  wltt 
surprise  and  hesitation ;  but  the  moment  nMsx 
rode  up  to  her  with  a  low  inclination  of  the  head, 
and  turned  his  horse  upon  the  same  path  w'^''^ 
she  was  puraning. 

The  reader  has  already  divined  what  Ai 
discovered  at  first  sight—that  the  stranget  whs 
now  joined  her  was  the  person  who  hsid  aascd 
her  from  the  wolf.  He  was  differently  dressed, 
however ;  and  was  now  clothed  in  a  ri«h  hei^ 
ing  suit,  which  became  him  well.  It  was  im- 
possible  not  to  owa  that  in  person  and  in  lea^ 
urea  he  was  a  very  handsome  man ;  hot  thift 
was  little  in  Annette's  estimation,  when  oo*- 
pared  with  the  high  and  noble  ezp^eaeion  of  Us 
countenance,  which  would  certainly  prove  Na- 
tnie  to  be  a  sad  deeeiver,  she  thought,  if  his  heart 
were  not  generous  and  kind. 

Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin  receceived  ham 
with  a  glad  and  open  smile,  held  out  her  haad 
frankly  towards  him,  and  said  at  once,  *  Oh  *  I 
am  so  glad  to  see  you  again.* 

The  stranger  pressed  the  hand  which  de  gtye 
in  his  own  ;  and  his  sparkling  eyes  repKH^  in 
laniruage  not  to  be  mistaken,  that,  if  she  wts 
glad  to  see  him,  be  was  no  less  so  to  see  her.— 
There  was,  however,  in  the  young  lady*s  look  a 
gay  and  pUyful  expre8sion,~a  meaning,  per- 
haps it  might  be  called, — which  surprised  her 
companion  ;  and  while  the  grooms  dropped  ftr- 
ther  behind,  and  she  itte  on  with  him  side  hj 
side,  she  led  the  conversation  cheerfully  and 
brightly,  as  if  she  had  known  him  for  Bany 
years. 

*  I  am  happy,'  he  said  at  length, '  most  happy 
to  see  you  so  well,  and  that  your  fright  baa  not 
hurt  your  health  or  spirits.' 

*  You  think  my  spirits  high,  perhaps,* answer- 
ed Annette,  *  because  I  am  more  gay  and  fkmil- 
iar  with  you  than  I  was  when  last  we  net— 
There  is  a  reason  for  it,  however.  Do  yoo 
know  what  that  reason  is  ^' 

*  No  mdeed,*  he  replied,  *  I  cannot  even  divme 
it. — Nay  mere,  I  have  learnt  from  many  an  old 
fiction  and  tale  of  my  childhood,  that  when  any 
thing  which  makes  us  very  happy  is  dark  and 
mysterious  we  should  never  pry  into  the  searet, 
lest  we  dispel  the  charm.' 

*  But  I  will  tell  you  the  secret,*  replied  An- 
nette ;  ^  for  the  magic  is  all  very  simple,  I  caa 
assure  you.  The  secret  then  is,  that  I  now 
know  who  vou  are ;  and  believe  me  that  dii- 
covery  makes  a  very  great  difference ;  for  al- 
though I  must  ever  have  been  grateful,  had  yes 
been  who  you  might,  there  are  some  whoa  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  be  grateful  to— some  a  pain.* 

» Are  yon  sure  you  ste  right,  dear  lady  .^*  said 
the  stranger. 

» I  ajm  sure,*  she  replied,  ♦  quite  sure,  thongli 
no  one  has  betrayed  you.  ^ 

«  How  then  is  it  possible  you  can  know?  » 
demanded  ;  *  ier  1  am  certain  that  you  never 
saw  me  until  two  days  ago* 

« Nay,  1  discovered  it  very  easily,  "he  «• 
swered;  «by  studying  the  face  of  a  ftither  alter 
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1  haA  teea  thaiof  a  ion.  Not  that  the  features 
are  alike,  bat  the  expression.  You  will  under- 
itand  better  what  I  mean,  when  1  tell  you  that 
I  bave  just  been  to  Castle  Nogeot,  and  sat  with 
tbe  baron  Tor  more  than  an  hoar.' 

^Tl){en  all  I  have  to  say,  dear  lady,'  replied 
the  other,  *  is  that  >  must  now,  not  orJy  \>eg 
you  to  be  cautious,  but  most  particularly  request 
that  you  will  confine  tbe  discovery  you  have 
made  to  yonr  own  breast  alone.  I  ihink  I  may 
uk  this  otyou,  without  asking  say  thing  wrong; 
and  I  believe  you  will  grant  it,  when  you  know 
that  I  am  now  both  absent  from  my  regiment 
withoat  leave,  and  eontrary  to  tbe  express  com- 
mandf  of  the  officer  next  in  rank  above  myself; 
I  mean  the  Baron  de  Cajare.  I  received  news 
that  my  father  was  on  the  point  of  death  ;  and 
as  my  presence  was  net  wanted  with  the  regi* 
meat,  1  merely  announced  to  Monsieur  de  Ca- 
jare that  it  was  my  intention  to  viMt  this  part  of 
the  country,  stating  my  motives  at  full.  He 
was  himself  wasting  his  time  in  Paris  at  the  di«- 
tance  ot  two  days'  journey  from  the  corps,  but 
he  thought  fit  to  send  a  mes-enger,  prohibiting 
my  coming  into  this  part  ot  France.  I  instant- 
ly lodged  ny  appeal  with  his  superior  and  mine; 
bat  had  I  waited  for  a  reply,  my  father  might 
have  been  dead  before  I  came.  I  therefore  had 
to  choose  my  coarse,  and  at  once  decided  on 
coming  hither  immediately.  My  companions 
are  all  my  fr  ends,  and  they  give  me  good  inteU 
listQce;  but  I  must  return  to-morrow  or  the  day 
after,  lest  this  gentleman  rejoin  the  regiment 
and  find  that  I  am  absent.' 

^Oh!  for  pity's  sake  rrjoin  it  at  once,'  ex- 
claimed Annette.  *I  tremble  to  think  what 
might  be  the  consequences,  if  your  absence  were 
discovered.  I  cannot  help  supposing  that  Mon- 
sieur de  Cajare  is  a  somewhat  heartless  person, 
who  would  show  but  little  compassion  or  con- 
sideration of  auy  kind.' 

*In  this  instance,'  replied  her  companion,  *  he 
hascertainly  shown  very  little  consideration; 
and  I  know  not  wh>  he  has  acnaired  for  himself 
in  the  service  the  reputation  or  a  very  remorse- 
less man.  I  must  own  myself,  howeyer,'  he 
added  frankly,  *  that  I  have  never  personally 
Beeabimsay  or  dn  any  thing  that  should  give 
rise  to  such  an  opinion.  His  demeanor,  as  far 
as  I  have  seen  it,  has  always  been  that  of  a  fin- 
ished gentleman  and  a  man  of  refined  taste.' 

Madem'  iselle  de  St.  Morin  looked  down 
thottf htfully,  but  for  some  time  made  no  reply. 
At  length,  however,  she  answered,  *  1  know  too 
httle  of  him  to  judge  ;  but  1  should  rather  think 
that,  m  the  ordinary  course  of  life,  people  dis- 
play what  they  will  be  on  great  occasions  by 
BiBall  traits,  and  you  may  depend  npon  it  that  it 
ishy  these  bin  fellow -officer  shave  judged  him.' 
Mtmay  be  so,'  replied  her  companion;  *and 
indeed  tbe  only  story  that  1  ever  heard  of  his 
^oiog  any  thing  to  win  himself  such  a  reputa- 
tion refered  to  his  having  won  a  large  sum  from 
ajoongmanat  play.  Tbe  loser  had  indeed 
lost  «J1,  and  more  Ihan  all,  for  he  was  forced  to 
tell  Cajare  that  he  had  not  wherewithal  to  pay 
kiia;  upon  which  the  baron  coolly  leok  bis 
■word  and  broke  it  aeroaa  his  knea,  saying,  what 


was  perhaps  true,  but  very  erael,  that  he  who 
played  for  sums  he  coi  Id  not  pay  was  unworthy 
to  wear  the  weapon  of  a  man  of  honor.  The 
unhappy  man  threw  open  the  window  which 
was  just  above  the  course  ef  the  Rhone,  and 
casthiraself  headlong  out  Csjare  sat  still  at 
the  table,  and  called  for  more  cards.  So  goes 
the  story  in  the  regiment ;  but  I  was  not  with 
it  at  the  time,  being  then  a  lieutenant  in  th« 
regiment  of  Picardy.' 

Annette  gase  a  shudder  as  she  listened,  but 
made  no  reply,  and  her  companion  soon  turn- 
ed the  con  vernation  to  other  things.  During 
the  course  of  their  ride  she  found  the  same  high- 
ly finished  taste,  the  same  knowledge  of  men, 
of  countries,  and  of  arts,  which  had  given  a 
charm  to  the  conversation  of  the  Baron  de  Ca« 
jare ;  but  there  was  something  superadded  now, 
something  that,  like  the  sunshine  to  a  beautiful 
landscape,  afiV>rded  the  crowning  grace  to  all 
the  rest,  brightened  every  thing  it  shone  upon, 
and  called  forth  the  beauties  of  the  whole.  It 
was,  that  the  heart  spoke  as  well  as  the  head ; 
it  was,  that  there  was  feeling,  as  well  as  thought, 
in  every  thing.  Frankness 'and  openness  too, 
eandor  and  bright  sincerity,  were  in  every  word 
that  he  he  spoke ;  and,  though  it  was  evident 
that  he  considered  far  less  what  was  likely  to 
please  without  the  efiTort,  and  won  without  the 
calculation.  It  was  a  very  bright  hour  for  An- 
nette while  she  rode  onward  with  him  towards 
the  chateau.  At  length,  however,  he  drew  in 
bis  rein,  saying,  with  a  deep  sigh,  *  And  now 
that  I  must  leave  you,  forgive  me  if  I  repeat  in 
thus  partiig  from  you,  certainly  for  a  longtime, 
and  perhaps  for  ever,  that  I  shall  recollect  you 
long  end  well — far  too  long  ever  to  enjoy  again 
tbe  society  with  which  I  am  going  to  mingle. — 
I  shall  see  nothing  like  you  there ;  and  yet  1 
cannot  find  in  my  heart  to  regret  that  I  have 
thus  met  you,  even  though  1 1^  destined  thus  ta 
leave  you — I  mean  no  compliment,  no  exagera- 
tion,  but  simple  truth. 

Annette  blushed  deeply ;  but  yet  she  found 
courage  to  raise  her  eyes  to  his,  saying  in  atone 

Se  itly  repreacbfu),  « Oh  !  Monsieur  Nogent, 
owcan  I  answer  you?  All  I  wiU  say  then  is, 
pray  go  back  to  your  regiment,  and  believe  mm 
that  I  will  see  your  father  constantly,  and  show 
him  every  care  and  tendance  in  my  power,  as 
much  out  of  gratitue  ta  you  as  out  of  affectinnat* 
regard  for  him.* 

She  held  out  her  hand  to  bira  onoe  more ;  ha 
pressed  his  lips  upon  it,  and  then  turning  hia 
horse  rode  away. 

Annet*e  proceeded  slowly  to  the  chateau; 
but  as  she  ff  aided  her  horse  through  the  gates, 
she  looked  back  towards  the  hills  and  woodlands 
stretching  in  the  direction  of  Foas.  Tbe  e  was 
one  spot  where  the  shoulder  of  the  nearest  ao« 
divity  protruded  bare  through  the  wood,  and 
commanded  a  riew  of  the  chateau  and  tbe 
ground  ronnd  about  it.  On  the  summit  of  tha 
hill,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile,  Annette  de  St.  Morin  saw  a  single  hone- 
man.  He  wsB  perfectly  motionless,  and  waa 
evidently  gating  upon  tlie  path  she  had  taken. 
Ajinette  could  not  disfemguish  at  the  distance  who 
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it  wai,  but  there  was  somethiii;  within  told  her 
at  once  the  name  of  him  who  was  there  watch- 
ing for  the  last  look. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

As  Annette  passed  througrh  the  old  hall,  and 
was  taking  her  way  up  stairs  which  led  to  the 
saloon,  she  paused  from  time  to  time,  to  r(»* 
fleet.  Her  thoni^hts  were  all  in  confusion ;  the 
usual  calm  tranquillity  did  not  rei^n  in  her  bo- 
Bom;  her  heart  beat;  and  her  raiiid  would  not 
fix  upon  any  certain  point.  She  was  alarmed 
at  her  own  sensations,  and  asked  herself  the 
cause  of  them. 

One  of  the  causes — for  in  this  instance,  as  in 
all  others,  there  were  many  causes  combining 
to  produce  one  effect — she  soon  discovered;  but 
it  was  not  the  chief  cause.  She  had  tacitly 
promised  not  to  reveal  the  fact,  which  she'  had 
discovered  accidentally,  of  the  presence  of  the 
young  Baron  de  Nogent  in  that  part  •  f  the  coun- 
try; and  she  fancied  that  it  was  the  necessity 
of  concealing  any  thing  from  one  to  whom  she 
had  been  hitherto  all  candor,  that  thus  agitated 
and  bewildered  her'.  She  felt,  however,  that 
she  had  no  right  to  sport  with  the  fate  of  anoth- 
er; and  though  she  was  sare  that  the  secret, 
with  the  Count  de  Castelneau  would  be  as  safe 
as  with  herself,  yet,  as  he  whom  that  secret 
chiefly  affected  bad  besought  her  to  tell  no  one, 
she  resolved  to  obey  the  injunction  to  the  let- 
ter. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  so  doing,  for  her 
guardian  had  retired  to  take  some  repose  during 
the  heat  of  the  noon;  which  had  lately  become 
customary  with  him,  and  from  which  habit  he 
had  derived  great  benefit.  When  he  returned 
to  the  saloon,  he  confined  his  questions  solely  to 
the  state  of  the  old  nobleman  whom  Annette 
had  visited,  approved  highly  of  her  promise  to 
•ee  nim  again,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  she 
would  go  to  Castel  Nogent  on  the  ensuing 
daj. 

Annette  hesitated,  however,  and  then  replied 
that  she  would  rather  postpone  her  visit  till  the 
morning  after.  The  count  said  let  it  be  so;  but 
he  gave  her  an  enquiring  glance,  asking  him- 
self why  she,  who  wasjever  ready  to  fly  to  aid 
and  comfort  those  who  needed  either  assistance 
or  consolation,  should  delay  in  the  present  in- 
stance the  execution  of  her  task  of  kindness.— 
Annette  saw  him  looh  at  her  very  gravely,  and 
the  color  rose  into  her  cheek,  for  the  motive  of 
her  conduct  was  not  easily  to  be  explained  even 
to  herself. 

The  fact  is,  she  wished  £rnest  de  Nogent  to 
be  gone  back  te  his  regiment  before  she  renew- 
ed her  visit  to  his  fatkej,  and  she  feared  that 
such  might  not  be  the  case  if  she  went  to  Cas- 
tel Nogent  the  next  day.  Was  his  society  dis- 
agreeable to  her,  then  .^'Oh  no !  but  the  agitation 
which  she  felt — ay,  and' his  evident  admiration 
—and,  even  more  than  all,  the  n^w  strange 
pleasure  which  his  conversation  had  aflTorded, 
frightened  her  young  and  inexperienced  heart, 
and  made  her  wish  for  thought,  long  and  intense 
thought,  ere  she  beheld  him  again.  Timidity 
even  flies  from  that  which  it  loves ;  and  it  is  no 


proof  at  all  that  the  Moiety  of  the  yonng  Baton 
de  Nogent  was  not  more  pleasing  to  Mademoi-* 
seile  deSt.  Moiin  than  any  other  which  ebe  had 
yet  met  with  in  life,  that  she  was  unwilling  ts 
return  to  Castel  Nogent  till  she  was  perfectly 
sure  that  he  had  left  it.  She  colored  a  little.thea, 
more  from  the  inexplicability  of  her  own  feel- 
ings than  from  aught  else  ;  but  the  count  took 
no  notice  except  in  his  own  heart,  and  As- 
nette's  journey  was  accordingly  put  off  for  a 
day. 

In  the  meantime,  what  were  the  aommeoti 
with  her  own  spirit.^ — what  were  the  questioas 
that  she  asked  her  own  heart  ?— what  were  the 
replies  that  her  own  heart  made  .' 

Alack,  and  a  well-a-day,  reader,  that  we 
should  confess  it !  But  Annette  was  a  womaa; 
and  with  all  a  woman's  feelings  she  retired  to 
her  chamber  that  night,  thi  king  that  she  had 
the  most  anxious  purpose  of  enquiring  into  her 
own  sensations — of  ask'ng  herself,  in  short,  i 
thousand  questions  which  nobody  but  herself 
cound  answer.  Tet  when  she  had  entered  her 
now  chamber,  and  closed  the  door,  and  jeanfd 
her  head  upon  her  hand  and  began  the  enquiry, 
she  stopped  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  secret 
chamber,  and  would  go  on  no  farther.  She  per- 
suaded herself  that  there  was  nothing  toenqaiie 
into,  that  she  had  been  frightened  about  nothing, 
that  it  was  all  extreme! v  natural  and  very  right 
for  her  telike  the  conversation  and  be  pleased 
with  the  society  ef  a  graceful  and  accomplished 
young  man  who  had  saved  her  life ;  and  tbougk, 
perhaps,  tliere  were  doubts  at  the  very  bottom 
of  her  heart  of  all  this  reasoning'' being  correct, 
yet  she  suffered  it  to  prevent  her  from  enquiriag 
farther,  and  let  it  convince  her  will,  if  it  did  not 
convince  her  judgment.  Have  we  not  oflea 
seen  a  child  stand  on  a  summer  day  at  the  mar- 
gin of  the  sunny  sea,  longing  to  bathe  its  limbs 
in  the  refreshing  wave !  Have  we  not  seen  it 
cast  off  its  garments  and  dip  in  the  timid  foot, 
— draw  back,  hurry  on  its  clothing  aga'*n,  and 
run  away,  as  if  in  fear  of  those  bright  bat  un- 
tried waters  ?  Thus  was  it  with  Mademoiselle 
de  St  Morin,~the  ocean  of  love  was  before  her, 
and  she  trembled  to  venture  in. 

Yet  when,  on  the  day  appointed,  she  onee 
more  mounted  her  jennet  to  ride  over  to  Castel 
Negent,  a  snfl  sort  of  melancholy  hung  upoa 
her — perhaps  a  feeling  of  regret  to  tiiink  that 
Ernest  de  Nogent  was  not  there^-that  she 
should  not  see  him  again,  to  use  his  own  words, 
*  certainly  for  a  lonff  time,  perhaps  forever.'— 
She  rode  more  slowly  and  thou  htfully  than  she 
had  formerly  done — she  gazed  round  at  the  spot 
where  she  had  parted  fVom  him — she  stopped 
her  horse  at  the  little  fountain  and  let  bin  driak 
in  the  stream,  and  then,  with  a  sigh,  she  shook 
the  rein  and  went  on  upon  her  way. 

When  she  arrived  at  Caste)  Nogent, she  pass- 
ed at  the  usual  entrance,  which,  let  it  be  re- 
marked, was  a  side  door,  and  not  the  great 
gates;  and  on  ringing  the  bell,  was  immediate- 
ly admitted  by  an  old  and  faithful  servant  of 
the  family. 

*Oh,  madam!'  he  said,  Uhe  Baion  is  very 
much  better ;  1  think  your  visit  did  him  a  great 
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deal  of  good.    If  yoa  will  come  into  the  library 
far  a  moment,  he  will  be  clown  stairs.' 

Anne-t^e  followed  to  the  library,  which  she 
found  untenant<>d,^  except  by  the  sunshine,  that 
poured  in  at  the  window  thron^h  the  branehes 
of  a  thin  tree  opposite,  and,  dancing;  upon  the 
floor  at  the  wind  waved  the  boughs,  gave  an 
airofcheerfullife  to  the  apartment.  It  was  a 
fine  old  room,  well  stored  with  curious  volumes, 
and  with  old  lances  and  other  weapons  of  a  re- 
mote period,  forming  trophies  between  the  book- 
cases; while  ht-re  and  there  a  casque,  or  corselet, 
or  suit  of  complete  armor  belonging  to  some  of 
the  ancestors  of  the  baron  long  dead,  was  seen 
on  any  vacant  space  upon  the  walls.  The  ar- 
mor, it  is  true  was  somewhat  rusty,  the  books 
covered  with  the  du«t  of  time;  manifold  motes 
danced  in  thebe»ms  of  light  ;  and  everything 
showed  that  the  servants  in  Castel  Nogent  were 
too  few  in  number  to  keep  the  house  in  that  ex- 
act order  which  leaves  the  hand  of  Time  nearly 
powerless. 

There  was  an  air  of  dryness,  however,  and 
ehferfol  antiquity  about  the  library,  which  was 
pleasant  to  tlie  eye;  and,  as  it  wss  a  place  well 
sQited  to  contemplation,  Annette's  first  act  was 
to  fall  into  a  reverie,  still  standmg  in  the  middle 
ofthe  floor,  with  one  hand  resting  on  the  tall 
back  of  the  chair  which  the  old  servant  had 
placed  for  her,  the  other  holding  her  riding  whip 
dropping  gracefully  by  her  side  and  her  whole 
form  and  face  presenting  such  an  exquisite  |*ic- 
tnre  o(  Beauty  in  meditation,  that  one  might 
have  well  wished  to  be  a  painter  in  order  te  draw 
ker  portrait  as  she  there  »tood. 

Her  fancy  must  have  been  sweet— though  they 
might  have,  a  tinge  of  melancholy  in  them — for 
the  brow  was  as  open  as  a  bright  summer's  mor- 
ning. Bat  the  mind  must  have  been  very  in- 
tently occupied  with  some  subject,  for  she  re- 
mained during  several  minutes  exactly  in  one 
position,  without  the  slightest  movement  of  any 
kind  whatsoever.^ 

On  the  left  hand  side,  close  by  the  tall  win- 
dow, and  some  eight  or  ten  feet  from  the  spot 
where 4ihe  had  placed  herself,  was  a  small  door 
leading  into  various  apartments  of  the  old  chat- 
eau; and  at  length,  if  her  eyes  had  not  been  fix- 
ed lo  steadily  upon  the  floor,  she  might  haye 
■een  that  door  move  slowly  on  its  hinges.  She 
did  not  see  it,  however,  and  the  first  thing  that 
routed  her  was  a  shadow  coming  across  the  sun- 
ihine  which  found  its  way  through  the  window. 

Annette  started  and  raised  hf^r  eyes,  a  lit  le 
eonfosed,  perhaps,  at  being  found  in  so  deep  a 
fit  of  meditation  ;  but  all  the  blood  rushed  up 
mto  her  face  in  a  moment  when  she  beheld  Er- 
nest de  Nogent  himselfstanding  before  her. 

*  Ah,  Monsieur  de  Nogent !'  she  sa-d,  •  what 
■M  kept  you  here?  Indeed  I  am  very  much 
*fr»id  it  may  be  dangerous  to  yourself.' 

Ernest  advanced  and  took  her  hand  with  a 
■mile  half  gay,  half  melancnoly. 
,  *  Perhaps  it  may  be  dangerous,'  he  said,shak- 
'oghis  head.  *  It  may  be  dangerous  to  me  in 
more  respects  than  you  mean;  but  yen  must  not 
*«k  me  what  hai  kept  me  here. 


*  Nay,'  she  answered,  gaily,  tryioff  to  laugh 
away  the  agitation  which  she  certainly  did  feel, 
but  withdrawing  her  hano  from  his,  *yon  are 
veny  mysterious;  and  I  will  not  attempt  to  dis- 
cover mysteries  with  which  I  have  nothing  to 
do 

*•  With  this  mystery,  I  am  afraid,'  he  repli- 
ed in  a  low  and  thoughtful  voice, — *  with  this 
systery,  I  am  afraid,  you  have  not  a  little  to 
do  ' 

Annette  turned  pale.  *•  Indeed  !'  she  said, 
with  her  heart  beating  violently.  *■  I  should  be 
very  sorry  to  suppose  that  were  the  case,  for  I 
do  think  it  very  imprudent  for  you  to  stay.' 

*  Not  so  imprudent  as  yon  imagine — at  least, 
in  the  sense  thatyou  mean, replied  Ernest;  *but 
in  another  sense,  even  more  imprudent  thanyoa 
can  believe  ' 

Annette  was  very  much  agitated,  for  hi> 
manner  spoke  more,  perhaps,  than  his  words } 
but  do  not  let  it  be  thought  that  she  was 
hypocritical,  if  she  tried  to  avoid  a  subject 
which  produced  so  much  emotion,  and  en- 
deavorea  to  turn  the  conversation  back  to  the 
danger  which  her  companion  ran  in  remain- 
ing there. 

*  But  you  told  me,'  she  said, — «  you,  your- 
self acknowledged  to  me  there  was  a  very, 
very  great  risK  in  your  coming  hither  at 
all,  and  still  more  in  your  staying,  when 
evfry  hour  may  produce  a  discovery  of  your 
absence.' 

*lhave  received  letters  from  Paris  since  we 
last  met,'  he  said  ;  *■  but  the  truth  is.  Mademoi- 
selle de  St.  Moriii,  1  am,  I  fear,  very  foolish, 
and  I  have  to  make  two  acknowledgements,each 
of  which  may  perhaps  give  you  offence.  I  could 
not  make  up  my  mind  to  go  without  seeing  you 
again.  That  is  ray  first  acknowlednment ;  the 
next  is,  that  I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  wish 
with  my  whole  heart  that  1  had  never  beheld  you 
at  all.' 

He  had  taken  Annette's  hand  while  he  spoke, 
and  he  could  not  be  insensible  how  it  trembled 
in  his  own.  The  varving  color  in  her  cheek, 
the  downcast  of  her  bright  eye,  the  quick  and 
ogitated^breathing,  might  all  enaourage  him  to 
proceed ;  but,  though  such  signs  were  not  with- 
out their  happj  avguries,  Ernest  was  both  un- 
willing to  agitate  her  too  much,  and  too  doubt- 
ful of  success  to  press  his  suit  vehemently  Be- 
fore he  had  well  concluded  his  sentence,  An- 
nette had  sunk  slowly  down  into  the  chair  be- 
side her,  and  placed  her  lefl  hand  over  her 
eyes. 

( I  agitate  you,'  he  continued,  suffering  her 
hand  to  be  g^^ntly  withdrawn  from  his.  *Nay, 
nay,  do  not  be  so  much  moved  Listen  to  me, 
Mademoisel'.e  de  St.  Morin,  listen  to  me  calmly. 
It  is  I  who  have  ctfuse  to  be  agitated  and  appre- 
hensive— but  hark!'  he  continued,  pausing  ab- 
ruptly. *  Hark  !  there  is  the  sound  of  wheels. 
What  may  this  mean  ?  It  never  happens  bnt 
thus  ;  and  when  we  have  but  one  precious  mo- 
ment on  which  depend  our  fate  and  happiness 
forever,  we  are  prevented  from  OBing  it  by  vome 
bopertinent  trifle.' 
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Annette  looked  up;  frathed  b«ck  t^e  ctirlti 
from  her  face,  orer  which  they  Had  fall"!!  in  the 
affitat'on  of  the  moment;  wiped  nwny  some- 
thinif  like  a  tear  from  her  eyes,  nnd  then  held 
oat  her  hand  ai^ih  to  Ern«>iit  de  No!r»nt  wit.i  a 
■mile,  whteh  at  that  moment  be  woold  not  have 
ezchan^d  for  an  empire. 

Tt  mifcht  be  a  lon^  task,  reader,  to  explain 
all  the  little  ppculiaritiei  in  thoujrbt  an^^  feel- 
in(f  which  made  her  act  fo  differently  frar.*  any 
other  woman  ;  and  even  when  it  was  done  yoa 
mi^rht  perhaps  understand  the  whole  clrarly,  if 
you  have  not  comprehended  the  whole  clearly 
already  from  the  account  that  has  been  laid  be- 
fore yon  of  her  education  and  her  natural  dis- 
position She  couM  liardly  recover  herself, 
however,  and  remov<;  the  traces  of  agitation 
from  her  countenance,  ere  the  door  of  the  libra- 
ry openod,  and  the  old  servant  entered  with  a 
fkce  somewhat  pale,  announcing — the  Baron  de 
Cajare ! 

Ernest  de  Noj^ent  drew  himself  up  to  his  full 
heiffh*  ;  and  his  left  hand,  by  an  impnlsA  that 
he  could  not  resist,  fell  upon  the  scabbard  of  his 
■word,  as  if  tobringr  the  hilt  round  towards  the 
riifht.  Annette  had  just  time  to  i^ive  him  one 
imploriniif  look,  sayinf  with  a  low  voice,  *For 
Heaven's  sake,  for  yonr  father's  sake,  for  ray 
■ake,  recollect  yourself!'  when  the  Baron  de 
Cajare  entered  the  room,  and  advanced  ^ith 
his  usual  calm  and  flfraceful  den>eanor  towards 
the  spot  where  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin  was 
seated.  His  lip  was  curled  with  the  slightest 
possible  sarcastic  smile;  but  there  was  no  frown 
upon  his  brow,  and  he  bowed  with  the  utmost 
politeness  to  Annette,  s^yini^  this  is  an  unex- 
pected pleasure,  Mademoiselle  ;  1  trust  th'.t  you 
have  continued  in  health  and  happiness,  not- 
withstandinflT  vour  close  attendance  npon  Mon- 
■ieur  de  Castelneau.' 

Annette  bowed  her  head;  and,  hopin?  from 
his  manner  that  the  errand  of  the  Baron  de  Ca- 
jare was  not  such  as  she  and  Ernest  Vimfself  be- 
lieved it  to  b^,  she  replied  in  polite  term^,  and 
at  gfrea4er  leng'th  than  she  otherwise  would  have 
done,  stating  that  she  herself  was  well,  and 
that  the  Count  de  Castelmeau  was  daily  iiaprov- 
iDfT  in  health. 

The  baron  listened  to  every  word  w»tH  the 
most  courteous  attention,  and,  ere  she  h»'l  oon- 
eluded,  the  old  Raron  de  No£^ent  himiirir  was 
in  the  room.  That  gentleman  instant! v  fixed 
his  eyes  with  a  fVown  npon  the  Baron  de'<  *  ijare, 
thourhhe  grasped  Annette's  hand,  as  if  to  show 
her  that  he  did  n  t  overlook  her  and  thanked 
ber  for  her  eoming. 

*To  what  cause.  Monsieur  de  Cajare,'  he  said, 
<am  (  to  attribute  the  honor  of  this  uneip<*ctrd 
and  unasual  visit?' 

•I  hope  you  am  belter,  ray  *dear  sir,'  r*  plied 
the  baron  ;  *bat  (  must  not  take  to  myself  more 
eredit  than  is  my  due.  My  visit  ia  not  t-^  vour- 
•elf,  as  my  very  slight  acquaintance  with  tou, 
Monaear  de  Nojjent,  would  not  justify  bmcs  in- 
tnision ;  but  it  is  to  thia  irood  fentlemau  vour 
son,  a  eaplain  in  my  regiment  of  horse,  with 
wkoea  I  vkh  to  apeak  a  word  or  two  npon  bon- 


nesa  which  we  will  not  dbeoas  in  the 

of  a  lady.'  # 

•Mademoiselle  de  9l  Morin  will  excnee  me, 
sir,'  said  the  baron,  'if  I  beg  to  know  at  aate 
what  ia  your  purpose  towai^  my  eon.* 

T  must  began  aoswtT  to  a  similar  qneatisn 
too,'  added  Ernest ;  *as  1  take  it  for  granted 
af^er  our  late  correspondence,  that  yoa  did  not 
come  here  without  an  object  of  some 
tance,  and  I  moat  choose  my  own  i 
cordingly.' 

*  You  will  of  course  take  no  measures  bnt  t 
that  are  riflrht  and  proper,'  replied  the  bafon; 
*hut  as  you  say  that  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Moria 
will  excuse  us  all,  and  as  1  am  in  some  basis,  i 
will  merely  beg  leave  to  state  that  I  am  nndn 
the  di?agr*»eable  neces-^ity  of  arresting  myj^vmf 
friend  h'»re  for  disobedience  of  orders,  and  sf 
sendin?  him  to  trial  for  that  olTenoe.' 

*In  short,  sir,'  replied  the  old  baron,  *yoa 
sought  to  keep  him  from  his  father's  sick  bed, 
and  now  yon  would  seek  to  break  that  {atbo^s 
heart  ?' 

*A  somewhat  hard  construction  of  a  sim^ 
act  of  duty,*  replied  Monsieur  de  Cajare  ;  •nev- 
ertheless, my  dear  sir,  it  must  be  accomplished:' 
and  he  moved  towards  tbe  window. 

•Is  it  possible  that  your  nature  can  be  so  bard 
and  nnfeelinff?'  said  Annette.  *Pray,  pray. 
Monsieur  de  Cajare,  hnve  some  consideratioa 
ibr  the  circumstances  of  the  case.' 

•Alas,  my  dear  young  lady,*  replied  the  baioa, 
•war  is  a  school  that  makes  us  very  bard-beart- 
ed,  I  am  afraid ;  but,  notwithstanding,  I  ranst 
call  up  the  guard  Do  not  be  frightened  at  their 
mustaches,  dear  lady,'  he  added,  with  a  sarcas- 
tic smile  ;  'the  Parisian  ladies  tell  m^  they  are 
very  harmless  people' 

While  speaking  he  had  ao preached  the  win- 
dow, and  now  putting  out  his  head,  be  called 
•C«meHp!  come  up !' 

Something  that  he  saw  below  seemed  to  ex- 
cite  his  surprise,  however ;  for  he  still  contiaaed 
to  look  out,  exclaiminir,  'Diantre  !  what  is  tke 
meaning  of  this  ?  Come  up,  1  say  !' 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  baron  and  his  son  and 
Annette  de  Morin  gazed  for  a  moment  or  two 
with  the  silence  of  deep  grief  in  each  other's 
faops  ;  but  no  time  wis  allowed  them  to  speak, 
for  even  while  Monsieur  de  Cajare  wa^  eallittf 
from  the  window,  and  erderinjr  the  guard  a  sec- 
ond time  with  no  very  measured  language  te 
co'ne  up,  a  gentleman  dressed  in  black,  aad 
holding  a  paper  in  his  hand,  entered  tbe  reaa 
with  a  quiet  and  noiseless  step,  and  advanctd 
gravely  and  quickly,  without  saluting  any  body. 

The  baron  and  his  son  stared  at  this  new  in- 
truder with  evident  surpnse  ;  but  Annetie  in- 
stantly recognised  the  ijenlVman  whom  she  had 
seen  with  two  ladies  near  the  fountain  in  the 
wood,  and,  whv  she  knew  not,  bnt  his  pitssnss 
seemed  a  relief  to  her.  He  t^ok  not  tbe  slight* 
est  notice  of  her  on  the  present  occasion^  Imw- 
ever ;  and,  passinsr  the  party  in  tbe  middle  of 
the  room,  proceeded  to  the  windew  fr»ni  which 
tbe  Baron  de  Cajare  was  reiterating  bis  order  to 
come  up,  adding,  in  a  fierce  tone  and  with  a 
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sonMwhat  nn^tntlemanlike  interjeotioA,  *  Why 
de  yoa  not  obey  ?' 

So  q>iiet  was  ihe  step  of  the  stranger  who  had 
80  guddenly  entered  the  room,  that  the  baron 
was  perfectly  unconscious  of  his  presence  till 
he  felt  a  heavy  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
beard  the  words,  which  were  then  somewhat 
fearfal  in  France,  ^De  par  U  Rot  /' 

Monsieur  de  Cajare  instantly  turned  round, 
and  when  he  beheld  the  person  who  stood  beside 
bim,  tamed  deadly  pale. 

^Monsieur  le  Baron  de  Cajare,'  said  the  strang- 
er, *in  virtue  of  this  Uttre  de  cachet,  I  arrest  yoB 
in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  enjoin  you  to  go 
with  me.' 

♦Where  do  you  intend  to  take  me,  Monsieur 
Morin  ?'  said  the  baron  at  once,  without  the 
ilighteet  sign  of  rpsistance 

•I  intend  to  send  you  to  the  Bastile,  sir,'  re- 
plied Pierre  Morin.  *1  have  some  other  busi- 
ness yet  to  do  in  this  part  of  the  world,  so  that 
1  cannot  have  the  honor  of  accompanying  you 
to  Paris.  Every  thing  is  prepared  for  your  com- 
fortable journey  ;  your  own  carriage  is  bel^w, 
or  I  am  much  mistaken  ;  but  you  made  a  little 
mistake  just  now,  and  took  my  archers  for  your 
own  soldiers.  May  1  ask  you  to  walk  dow  o,  sir, 
with  all  convenient  speed  ?* 

The  Baron  de  Cajare  looked  at  Annette  and 
then  at  Earnest  de  Nogent,  and  for  an  instant  an 
expression  like  that  of  a  iiend  came  over  his 
countenance.  It  was  gone  ^Imest  as  soon  as  it 
appeared,  the  angry  voice  in  which  he  called 
from  the  window  was  laid  aside  likewise,  and 
not  the  slightest  change  of  tone  from  that  wkich 
he  used  in  ordin^iry  conversation  was  to  be  dis- 
tinguished, as  he  answered  Pierre  Morin,  *Well 
Monsieur  Morin,  of  course  I  obey  the  king's 
commands ;  but  I  beg  leave  to  say,  my  young 
friead  here,  Monsieur  d.  Nogent,  is  under  my 
arrest.  1  must  give  him  into  the  caie  ef  my 
guard  before * 

*Tou  must  do  nothing  hffnre  obeying  the  king's 
eommands,  sir,'  replit*d  Pierre  Morin  :  *  besides, 
you  need  put  yorrself  into  no  trouble  regarding 
youT  soldiers,  tor  1  took  the  liberty  of  discharg- 
ing them  fr  im  attendance  upon  y»u.  You  must 
recollect,  Mxinaieur  le  Baron,  prisoners  have  no 
aulherity.  As  to  Monsi^-ur  de  N-'gent,  -sir,  I 
have  also  the  king's  orders ' 

♦To  arrest  hini  ?'  exclaimed  the  Baron  de  Ca- 
jtre. 

♦i  shall  Botiiy  his  majesty '•  commands  affect- 
ing him  to  himself,  sir,'  replied  Pierre  Morin  in 
a  stem  voice,  'and  not  to  you.  Allow  me  to  say 
we  are  wasting  time.  You  have  caused  me  to 
hurry  down  here,  sir,  from  the  capital,  when,  f 
you  had  attended  to  the  hint  rent  to  you  by  the 
Dake  de  Choiseuil,  you  would  have  saved  me 
much  trouble,  and  might  perhaps  have  saved 
yourself  from  the  Bastile  ;  but  vengeance,  sir, 
has  no  forethought,  and  his  msjesty  has  been 
made  to  understand  the  motives  upon  which  you 
acted.' 

*Me  might  at  least  have  sent  a  gentleman  to 
arrest  me,'  said  the  Baron  de  Cajare,  with  a  curl- 
iaglip. 


Pierre  Morin  seemed  rr  *  ip  the  slightest  de- 
gree offended,  merely  repi>  jr,  ♦^ir,  I .  bey  lye 
majesty's  commands,  and  he  expects  you  to  do 
the  same,  be  they  notified  to  you  by  whom  they 
may.  ]}ut,  at  the  same  time,  if  it  be  any  grati- 
ficati'>"  to  you  to  k'now  that  you  are  treated  in 
the  Eli  .id  manner  as  ether  persons,  let  me  call  to 
your  minH  that  Pierre  Morin,  chief  officer  of 
the  kincT'o  •  eutenant-general  of  police,  has  ar- 
rested gent  t'inen  whose  ancestors  were  noble 
five  centuries  before  your  great-grandfather  quit- 
ted the  little  bureau  in  the  Rue  Quinquampoix.' 

The  color  came  warm  into  the  cheek  of  the 
Baron  de  Cajare,  as  Pierre  Morin  in  the  quietest 
possible  tone  rebuked  his  insolent  pride.  The 
chief  sgent  of  tne  police  of  Paris,  however,  was 
not  to  be  trifled  with  any  more;  and  lifting  up 
his  finger  as  he  saw  Cajare  about  to  reply,  he 
said  in  a  tone  of  command,  ♦Monsieur  le  Baron 
de  Cajare,  obey  the  king's  commands !  De- 
scend the  staircase,  tahe  your  place  in  the  car- 
riage which  is  waiting  for  you,  and  surrender 
yourself  at  the  royal  pr-son  of  the  Bastile  with- 
out another  word,  or  I  will  report  your  contum- 
acy to  his  majesty !' 

The  buron  s  haughty  air  instintly  sunk  ;  and, 
without  taking  notice  of  any  one,  without  bow 
or  word  of  adieu,  he  croi>sed  the  room  and  de- 
scended to  the  hall.  Pierre  Morin  followed; 
but  before  he  did  so,  he  turned  towards  £rne8t 
de  Nogent,  saying,  ♦Monsieur  de  Noeent,  you 
will  be  g<«od  enough  to  remain  here  till  1  come 
back ;  i*""!  then,  proceeding  with  his  quick 
noiselc.^  -^tep  down  the  stairs,  he  saw  the  Baron 
de  Cajart-  into  bis  carriage,  and  two  guards  take 
their  seats  in  the  vehicle  beside  him. 

While  (til  these  events  had  h^en  taking  place, 
a  number  of  people  had  gathered  t  getber  in  the 
court  of  the  chateau,  some  fr^^m  the  neighbor- 
ing hamlet,  some  from  the  woods  whi-re  they 
had  been  destroying  the  wolves  ;  and  manifold 
were  the  enquiries  of  ♦What  is  the  matter,  what 
is  the  matter  .*' 

At  lenjrtn  the  enquiry  was  pronounced  close 
to  Pierre  Mnrin,  who  stood  on  the  steps  before 
the  great  gateway,  where  the  carrisge  had  been 
drawn  tip.  As  soon  as  he  heard  it,  he  turned 
round  to  those  who  spoke,  and  pronounced  the 
magical  wrpds,  ^Enttvement  de  police,'  an  arrest 
by  the  police  ;  and  at  V\e  sound  the  very  boldest 
drew  thrre  or  four  steps  back,  with  countenances 
far  paler  than  they  had  been  before. 

Ay,  the  verv  m*n  who  not  many  years  after- 
wards marched  to  Pans,  and  a*ded  to  dye  the 
streets  of  the  capital  with  the  blood  of  many  of 
the  best,  the  bravest,  and  the  nobleft  in  the 
iand,  now  dtew  back  in  terror  at  the  very  name 
of  that  redoubtable  police,  whose  whole  leal 
pnwe*,  like  almost  every  power  on  earth,  wag 
derived  from  the  ft  ars  of  thope  upon  whom  it 
was  exercised.  The  carriage  rolled  rap  dly 
away,  after  Pierre  Morin  had  handed  the  paper 
which  he  held  to  one  of  the  soldiers  in  the  in- 
side, and  he  hira-elf  turned  his  steps  again  into 
the  mansion  of  Monsieur  de  Nogent. 

In  the  meanwhile,  those  whom  he  had  lefl 
behind  in  the  library  of  the  chateau  had  contin- 
ued gazing  upon  each  other  with  some  degree  of 
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painful  expectation  ;  bat  Annette  recollected 
the  kind,  nay  the  affeotion&te  manner,  in  which 
tne  very  man  who  seemed  to  possesB  saeh  pow- 
er l^ad  spoken  to  her  in  the  forest,  and  the  mo- 
ment Pierre  Morin  again  appeared,  she  advanc- 
ed towards  him,  saying,  'bet  me  speak  with 
Monsieur  Morin  for  a  moment.' 

»0h,  sir!'  she  s^id,  in  a  low  voic?,  as  soon  as 
she  was  near  enough  to  speak  without  her  words 
being  overheard,  *when  last  I  saw  you,  you  ex- 
pressed yourself  kindly  and  tenderly  towards 
me ;  let  me  beseech  you  to  spare  Monsieur  de 
Nogent  as  far  as  it  be  possible.  Pray  remember, 
sir,  he  only  came  hither  to  see  his  father,  who 
was  then  supposed  to  be  dying  j  and,  though 
that  father  is  better,  yet  have  some  considera- 
tion for  him  too.' 

Pierre  Morin  heard  her  in  silence,  looking  in 
her  face  with  a  smile  of  kindly  meaning. 

*My  dear  young  lady,'  he  s.^id,  at  length,  *you 
mistake  the  whole  business;  1  have  no  power 
in  this  matter  —I  am  a  mere  instrnment.  But 
do  not  be  frightened ;  I  have  nothing  to  say  tx) 
Monsieur  Nogent  which  should  pain  him,  or 
alarm  you.' 

<Sir,'  he  continued,  turning  to  Ernest,  Hhis 
young  lady  has  been  pleading  for  you,  as  if  1 
had  some  autnority  of  my  own  in  this  business ; 
but  you  very  well  know  I  am  a  mere  agent,  as 
I  just  told  her.  I  must  therefore  inform  you, 
that  his  majesty  commands  you  to  ret«rn  to 
your  regiment  immediately.  He  has  directed 
me  to  say,  that,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  he 
pardnns  you,  in  consideration  of  your  father's 
state  of  health.  The  general  under  who  e  com- 
mand you  serve  will  reprimand  you  for  being 
absent  without  leave,  should  he  think  it  nec- 
essary. The  cause  of  such  an  humble  individ- 
ual as  myself  being  commanded  to  convey  this 
message  to  you,  rather  than  a  military  officer,  is 
simply  that  I  was  ordered  down  hither  in  haste 
to  arrest  tue  Baron  de  Cajare,  whose  offencf 
against  his  majesty  has  been  in  some  degree 
mixed  up  with  the  question  of  your  absence 
without  leave.  Tou  will  understand,  sir,  that 
the  king's  order  is  peremptory  that  yon  depart 
for  your  regiment  instantly.  I  will  new  take 
my  leave.' 

It  was  in  vain  the  Baron  de  Nogent  and  his 
sen  pressed  Pierre  Mor<n  to  take  some  refresh- 
ment before  he  went ;  he  retired  at  once,  taking 
leave  of  Annette  as  he  passed,  and  whispering  a 
single  brief  sentence  in  her  ear. 

The  words  which  Pierre  Morin  addressed  to 
Annette  were  merely  these,  *Do  not  be  surpris- 
ed or  alarmed  at  any  thing  you  may  bear  when 
yott  return  home.'  But,  as  always  happens,  im- 
agination instantly  attached  the  idea  of  coming 
evil  to  the  injunction  not  to  fear,  and  Annette's 
fancy  suggested  that  some  accident  or  misfor- 
tune must  have  befallen  the  Count  de  Castel- 
neau  during  her  absence.  She  now  learned  to 
feel  that  there  were  other  persons  in  the  world 
'  who  might  be  leved  as  well  as  himself,  but  that 
did  not  make  her  love  him  differently  or  less 
than  before  ;  and  she  hastened  to  quit  her  two 
companions,  notwithstanding  all  the  interest 
which  she  had  learned  to  take  in  them,  in  order 


to  return  to  him  towards  whom  all  the  afTeetions 
of  her  heart  had  been  given  from  infancy  wiUi 
high,  pure,  filial  love. 

The  baron  and  £rnt> st  de  Nogent  would  fam 
have  detained  her,  at  least  for  a  short  time ;  but 
she  would  n«t  stay,  saying  with  a  smile  thatu 
sbe  had  seen  all  their  enemies  frustrated,  tad 
even  sickness  put  to  flitiht,  her  errand  wasoTcr, 
and  she  must  hasten  back. 

Ernest  led  her  down  to  her  horse  ;  and  thoDgli 
there  was  many  a  thing  in  his  heart  that  hi 
would  fain  have  found  a  moment  to  utter,  yet, 
perhaps  from  the  impossibility  of  saying  all  in 
so  short  a  space  as  that  which  was  now  afforded 
him,  he  remained  silent  till  they  reached  tlie 
bottom  of  the  staircase  There,  however,  be 
paused  and  detaned  her  for  an  instant,  askiii| 
with  a  look  of  entreaty,  *May  I  not  accorapaaj 
you  on  your  ride?* 

'No,  no,  indeed  !'  replied  Annette.  *Pray  re- 
member the  commands  you  have  received,  ud 
return  to  your  regiment  without  the  delay  etei 
of  an  hour.' 

*I  will,  he  answpred,  »£  will ;  but  will  you  aot 
say  one  word  to  comfort  and  console  me,iatbai 
parting  from  all  1  hold  dear,  for  a  time  the  lim- 
its of  which  I  know  not.'' 

'What  can  I  say  ?'  rejoined  Annette.  'Wbil 
oan  I  say.' — All  I  can  do  is,'  she  added — and,M 
the  spot  where  they  stood  was  sh.idowed  by  i 
large  buttress  which  crossed  the  window,  ibe 
blush  with  which  her  words  were  accompanitd 
could  hard'y  beseen~*All  1  can  do  is,  to  be^ 
you  lo  be  careful  and  prudent  for  the  sake  of 
those  here— of  all  who  love  and  esteem  you.— 
Yoa  have  run  so  great  a  risk  already,  that  I  can- 
not but  tremble  to  think  of  what  might  be  tbe 
consequence  of  any  otli'=r  ac«  of  rashness— aad 
now,  go!  pray  go  quickly. — Fare  vou  well!' 

Thus  saying,  she  turned  towards  the  door; 
but  Ernest  detained  her  for  one  moment  longer, 
to.  press  hit*  lips  again  aid  again  opoH  her  hand. 
Again  he  felt  that  it  trembled  in  bis  own;  and 
her  agitation,  coupled  with  the  words  tbat  be 
spoke,  gave  an  assurance  to  his  heart  whicb  vaa 
not  a  little  consoling  to  him. 


VOLUME  U— CHAPTER  I. 

With  her  eyes  bent  down  towards  her  saddle- 
bow, and  her  cheek  still  somewhat  glowing,  An- 
nette departed,  proceeding  at  a  quick  pace  vp 
he  hill  upon  the  slope  of  which  the  chateau  of 
Castel  Nogent  was  built.  When  she  had  pasied 
the  acclivity,  hewever,  she  tightened  tbe  rei« 
and  suffered  the  horse  to  go  on  at  a  walk,  think- 
ing deeply  over  all  ihat  had  occurred.  A|tio 
and  again  she  asked  her  heart,  '  What  are  iheie 
sensations  that  1  feel  towards  ErnestdeNogeat. 
Is  this  love  ?' 

She  could  no  longer  conceal  from  herself  tbat 
he  was  not  to  her  tne  same  as  other  men ;  bat 
she  would  not  believe — or  perhaps  1  should  nf 
she  would  not  admit,  that  it  c^uld  belovewbici 
she  felt  The  time  was  so  short,— their  meet- 
ings so  few,  that  she  could  not — she  would  neti 
allow  that  it  could  be  love.  But  yet  Annette 
was  not  only  now  convmeed  that  she  ^'f.'**l 
different  sensations  towards  the  yound  l«<w  ®' 
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Cutel  Nogent  from  those  whioh  she  had  ever 
experienced  before  towards  anj  baman  beings ; 
bar,  upon  reflection,  she  found  that  her  whole 
conduct  had  been  such  as  to  give  him  hope  and 
encoaragement ;  and  she  bloshed  as  if  a  tboa- 
sand  eyes  had  been  upon  her  at  the  presence 
of  that  conviction  in  her  heart. 

We  have  shown  that  Annette  de  St.  Morin 
had  been  tempted,  a  night  or  two  before,  to  shut 
her  eyes  to  Vhe  consideration  of  herown  feelingr^ 
and  to  shrinK  from  the  examination  of  the  new 
passion  whicn  was  insidnonsly  taking  possers- 
ion  of  her  heart;  bat,  though  she  might  do 
this,  Annette  had  been  taught  from  her  earliest 
days,  never  so  to  shrink  from  the.  examination 
of  her  own  conduct,  never  so  to  shut  her  eyes 
to  the  result  of  any  action  that  she  had  actually 
done ;  and  she  now  carefujly  and  thoughtfully 
cnqnir^d  to  what  she  had  plighted  and  pledged 
herself  hy  her  denieanor  towards  Ernest  de  No- 
gent  it  might,  indeed,  be  a  question,  whether 
she  examined  fairly  ;  because  inclination,  in  all 
our  dealings  with  our  own  heart,  is  at  the  ear  of 
the  judge ;  and  perhaps  Annette  did  give  a  little 
more  weight  to  every  word  she  had  spoken,  to 
every  look  and  gesture  favorable  to  Ernest,  than 
she  would  have  done,  had  he  been  less  agreea- 
ble to  her.  The  general  result,  however,  was 
right;  it  was,  that  she  had  given  him  a  degree 
orencottragement  which  she  never  could  retract 
with  henor,  and,  as  a  consequence  of  that  very 
encoaragement,  she  felt  herself  bound  to  tell  all 
that  had  passed,  even  including  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  her  own  mind  and  heart,  to  the 
person  who  had  b.^n  to  her,  as  she  herself  said, 
more  than  a  father. 

The  anticipation  of  doing  so,  however,  aari- 
tated  and  troubled  her  far  more  than  she  could 
have  believed  any  thing  of  the  kind  would  do. — 
Hew  to  begin  the  tale  she  knew  net ;  how  to  go 
on  with  it  was  equally  perplexing;  now  to  ex- 
press what  were  her  feelings,  what  were  her 
thoughts,  'made  the  color  rise  in  her  cheek,  and 
hfr  ejes  sink  to  the  ground  even  while  ihe  ask- 
ed-herseli  the  question. 

Her  hor«e  went  now  merely  at  a  walk,  but  she 
arg«d  him  not  on  either  by  voice  or  whip ;  and, 
BO  fiir  from  hastening  homeward,  she  took  a 
somewhat  longer  path  through  the  woods,  not 
remarkini^  that  elvad^  had  gathered  in  tlie  sky 
while  she  had  remained  at  Castel  Nogent,  and 
that  the  soltry  heat  of  the  air  po.  tended  the  com- 
ing storm.  So  it  was,  however.  Over  the  tops 
of  the  tall  trees  might  be  seen  gathering  dull 
leaden  massess  of  dense  vapor,  and  the  breath 
sf  the  air  had  not  the  batminess  of  the  preceding 
dajs,  bat  was  both  sultry  and  Of'presFire  in  the 
highest  degree,  it  could  not  be  calhd  fiery, 
like  the  gale  that  blows  over  the  sands  of  Egypt ; 
bat  it  felt  moist,  though  hot  and  difficult  to 
breathe,  as  if  it  were  borne  from  the  depths  of 
ferns  and  morasses,  exhaling  deadly  vapors  un- 
der the  rays  oi  an  ardent  sun.  Still,  between 
the  hard  edges  of  the  heavy  clodds,  the  blue  sky 
ippsared,  especially  toward  the  zenith,  where 
the  great  orb  of  day  continued  pouring  on  his 
flood  of  sovereign  splendor,  as  if  at  once  careless 
aad  UBeonscioas  of  all  the  storms  and  tempests 
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which  may  vex  the  earth  below.  The  hum  of 
the  insect  world,  which  had  been  busy  in  the 
morning,  was  new  still;  the  voice  of  the  birds, 
which  had  resounded  through  the  woods  and 
the  valleys,  was  now  ^duced  to  a  few  short 
notes,  begun  perhaps  in  gladness  of  heart,  bat 
terminated  apparently  in  apprehension  of  some 
coming  evil. 

To  all  these  warnings,  however,  Annette  was 
blind,  so  busy  was  she  in  the  world  of  her  own 
heart;  and  the  only  external  thing  that  caught 
her  attention  was  the  fretfulness  of  her  horse. 
Attributing  it  to  thirst  from  heat  and  exercise, 
she  gu«ded  the  animal  to  the  bank  of  the  stream, 
and  casting  down  the  rein  upon  his  neck,  she 
let  him  drink  j  gazing  with  apparent  interest 
upon  the  reflection  of  her  beautiful  jennet's 
head  in  the  water,  but,  in  truth,  seeing  nothing 
but  the  images  within  her  own  brea«t.  She  was 
thus  silting  calmly,  with  her  hands  resting  on 
her  knee,  her  head  bent  down,  and  her  eyes  fix- 
ed upon  the  clear  smooth  stream,  when  sudden- 
ly a  flash  of  intense  brightness  blazed  over  the 
glistning  expanse  of  water,  followed  instantly 
by  a  loud  clap  ofthunder  which  made  the  woods 
echo  around.  The  horse  threw  its  head  sud- 
denly back  from  the  river,  reared,  plunged,*and 
darted  forward  ;  and  before  Annette  could  make 
any  effort  to  save  herself,  she  was  cast  headlong 
into  the  stream. 

The  water  was  not  very  deep,  and  the  servants 
flew  in  an  instant  to  the  assistance  of  one  whom 
the  whole  household  loved  ;  but  still,  wbenthev 
dtew  her  forth  from  the  stream,  she  was  to  all 
appearance  lifeless.  With  the  tears  uud  loud 
lamentationfl  in  which  the  excitable  people  of 
the  south  of  France  indulge  on  all  occasions  of 
grief,  the  servants  bore  the  form  ot  Annette  on 
towards  the  chateau ;  but,  when  they  arrived 
there,  they  found  nothing  hut  fac»  s  of  bustle 
and  anxiety.  Horses  and  postillions  were 
standing  in  the  courtyard  ;  good  old  Donnii\e 
was  givmg  manifold  orders  regarding  various 
papkages  of  ladies'  gear  which  ether  servanu 
were  bringing  down ;  and  the  great  fara  ly 
coach,  as  well  as  the  old  chaise  de  posU,  were 
drawn  out  into  the  principal  courtyard.  All 
betokened  preparations  for  an  immediate  jour- 
ney ;  but  all  this  bustle  was  turned  instantly 
into  silent  consternation  as  poor  Anne  te  was 
carried  into  the  chateau.  They  bore  her  for- 
wa<  d  into  a  large  saloon  on  the  ground  floor ; 
but  as  they  stretched  her  on  one  of  the  long 
hard  sofai  ol  the  day,  some  signs  of  return  ng 
animation  began  to  shew  themselves.  Her  beau- 
tiful hands  closed  with  a  convulsive  motion  as 
if  she  felt  pain,  audit  became  clear  that  life  was 
net  extinct. 

The  sounds  of  lamentation  and  dismay  which 
had  followed  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin  into 
the  house  9)on  reached  the  ears  of  the  Count  de 
Gastelneau;  and,  after  a  vain  enquiry,  he  came 
down  himself,  followed  by  his  two  medical  at 
tendants,  who  happened  at  the  moment  to  be 
with  him. 

To  behold  her  be  loved  best  on  earth  lying 
there,  pale  as  a  withered  flower,  her  beautifol 
dark  hair  fallen  about  her  faee  and  neck,  hex 
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#ye8  oloM4l, '  ef  lipfl  bloocUeii,  might  well  af^ct 
anj  man  deeply,  and  doubtless  it  greatlj  moved 
the  Count  de  Coatelneau;  but  it  was  not  sach 
flights,  or  such  events,  that  produced  those  at- 
tacks of  illness  under  which  he  had  lately  suf- 
fered. H  8  lip  quivered  a  little,  tlie  gaze  of  his 
eye  grew  more  intense  and.  anxious,  and  the 
muscles  of  the  brow  contracted  in  a  certain  de- 
gree; but  he  had  every  command  over  himself, 
and  asked  in  a  clear  cadm  voice,  *  How  did  this 
hfappen?' 

The  tale  was  soon  told ',  but  even  as  it  waa 
telling  the  surgeon,  who  was  luckily  prese'^t, 
ezclaiuaed,  <  She  is  net  dead ;'  and,  drawing 
forth  his  lancet,  he  proceeded  to  employ  such 
means  as  he  thought  necessary  to  recall  poor 
Annette  to  consciousness.  At  first  the  blood 
iflowed  with  di/liculty,  bat  soon  it  came  in  a  iul- 
er  stream,  and  in  a  few  moments  sbe  opened 
^er  eyes  faintly,  and  tnen  closed  them  again, 
mnrmuriogan  indidliuct  wordor  two  with  her 
lips.  It  were  tedious  to  tell  all  that  was  done 
to  restore  her  to  recollection ;  but  let  it  suffice 
that,  in  the  space  of  about  three  quarters  ef  an 
hour.  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin,  who  was  suf- 
fering, nut  from  the  temporary  suspension  of 
animation  produced  by  immersion  in  the  water, 
but  from  the  stunoiog  effects  of  her  fall,  com- 
pletely recovered  her  sp'eech  and  consciousness; 
and,  holding  out  her  hand  to  Monsieur  de  Cas- 
telneau,  she  said,  *  De  not  fear ! — Do  not  fear, 
my  dear  father !  1  am  not  much  hurt — 1  am  bet^ 
ter  now.* 

A  glistening  drep  came  into  the  count's  eyes; 
but  he  replied  tranquilly,  *  Tbank  Gud !  my 
Annette,  you  are  not  much  hurt.  These  gen- 
tlemen assure  me  that  such  is  the  case ,  but  be 
composed  for  a  little  while,  and  do  not  speak 
yourself,  for  I  have  some  news  to  give  you.  X 
will  leave  you  for  a  few  minutes,  and  return  to 
tell  you  more.' 

The  count  was  gone  about  half  an  hour,  and, 
wheu  he  did  come  back,  he  found  Annette  ap- 
parently much  recovered,  though  she  was  in 
truth  severely  bruised,  and  in  con  iderable  pain. 

*  What  are  tne  tidings,  my  dear  father?'  she 
asked,  as  he  sat  dawn  again  beside  her.  *■  They 
are  no  evil  tidings,  1  hope?' 

*No!  oh,  no!'  replied  the  count;  ^  do  not 
alarm  yourself,  my  Annette  ;  but  I  fear  I  can- 
not remain  to  witness  your  recovery,  dear  child. 
The  king  baa  sent  me  an  order  to  come  lo  Par- 
is without  an  instant's  delay.  The  cause  as- 
signed for  this  command  is  much  suspi  ion  of 
di:iaff  ctlon,  in  conseq  lence  of  ray  long  abience 
from  the  capital,  it  this  be  the  rr'ai  cause,  such 
suspicions  may  be  cleared  away  in  an  hour.' 

An  bespoke  the  count  fell  into  deep  thought, 
and  remained  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground 
for  several  moments;  whil;3  Annette  gazed  up 
in  his  face  with  an  eager  and  enquiring  lottk,a8 
if  seeking  to  sctn  her  guardia<t's  feelings,  and 
gather  more  information  than  his  words  aJTorded. 
No  one,  perhaps,  was  so  well  qualified  to  learn 
from  t  le  countenance  of  Monsieur  de  C^stel- 
neau  what  was  passing  in  his  heart  as  Annette 
de  St.  Morin;  but  even  to  her  his  face  was  a 
▼cry  unreadable  book  on  most  oceaaiona.      In 


the  present  mstmoe,  however,  she  was  rigid, 
some  degree ;  and  she  said.  *  Yon  doubt  whetb 
that  sespicion  be  the  real  eause  or  not  i  bot  y 
roust  not  ge  without  me.  I  can  go  very  weljt 
1  am  recovered  now  — I  can  go  quite  well.* 

The  count  bent  down  bis  bead  and  kissed  ii 
brow,  saymvr,  *I  am  afraid,  ray  dear  Annetl 
that  i  am  very  selfish  with  regard  to  jou,a] 
that  my  love  for  your  society  has  bat  too  oh 
prevented  me  from  giving  you  the  asiFantags 
mingling  in  the  world  as  much  as  you  ought 
do ;  but  yet,  my  dear  child,  i  am  not  bo  base 
selfish  as  to  rob  you  of  health,  perhaps  of  U 
for  any  comfort  or  consolation  whatsoever, 
is  quite  impossible  that  you  should  go  with  i 
ia  your  present  state;  equally  inspossible, 
grieve  to  say,  that  I  should  sUy  till  you  are  be 
ter.  These  gentlemen  of  art,  however,  iofjc 
me  that,  if  yeu  remain  tranquil  here,  I  need  1 
under  no  apprehension  fer  your  health.  Ooei 
them  I  must  take  with  me,  as  it  might  be  ds 
gerous  for  me  to  travel  without  assistance- 
Monsieur  Merle,  however,  will  see  you  eve 
day)  and  you  must  let  me  know  by  leiter  wh 
is  the  exact  state  of  my  dear  child's  health.  I 
ia  return,  will  write  to  you  as  soon  as  1  rev 
Paris,  and  you  shall  speedily  bear  both  bow 
am,  and  what  is  the  real  cause  of  this  sndilf 
call.  It  is  strange  that,  after  eigUteeu  yea 
absence,  1  should  have  any  enemy  so  pertiai 
cious  as  to  inspire  suspicions  of  my  conduct! 
the  mind  of  the  king !' 

'■  You  do  not  think,'  said  Annette,  in  a  In 
voice,  and  with  a  glance  towards  the  other  pi^ 
sons  who  were  in  the  room,  «%hicb  made  th 
count  bend  down  his  ear  to  listen, — ^you  dot^ 
think  the  Baron  de  Cajare  can  have  any  th'd^ 
to  do  with  this  ?' 

The  count  started,  exclaiming,  *•  What  maku 
you  think  so?' 

The  color  came  slightly  into  Annette's cheei| 
as  she  replied,  *■  1  have  scarcely  any  reason;  (4 
I  recollect  he  one  day  said,  when  he  was  speak 
ing  in  a  way  whicn  surprised  and  pained  ni 
that  means  might  be  easily  found  of  lereingjr«l 
out  of  this  old  chateau  to  what  he  called  the  is 
tellectual  rlea«ures  of  the  capital.' 

The  slight  cloud  which  hung  upon  th  *  conat'i 
brow  cleared  away  in  a  moment.  *  Ha!  Mos 
sieur  de  Cajare  !'  he  s.iid,  *  is  it  so  ^'  Tea  as 
doubtless  right,  my  Annette,  i  have  koo4i 
men  sent  to  the  Bastile  at  the  instigation  of  is- 
triguing  scoundrels,  for  a  much  less  object  tim 
that  wtiicu  Monsieur  de  Cajare  has  in  view.- 
He  shall  finu  himself  mistaken,  however.' 

*  He  has  done  so  already,'  replied  AaneUS) 
*  for  he  was  down  at  Castel  Negent  this  oiort' 
ing,  and  seemed  to  think  be  haa  every  thing ^i^ 
every  body  in  bis  power;  but,  in  the  midst (>lil 
all,  an  agent  of  police  oame  in,  arrested  biin,aa4 
sent  him  to  the  Basjiile.' 

*  Indeed  !'  said  the  count, '  indeed !  But  «k( 
more,  my  Annette ;  you  seem  to  have  more  I 
say  ?'  I 

*  I  must  forbid  it  to  be  said  now ;  I  amafrai 
said  the  physician,  advancing  to  Annette'ssiir 
*it  is  neither  fit  for  you,  count,  nor  for  M 
moiselle  de  St.  Morin.      Remember,  my 
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)r,  yov  liaie  still  tome  biisinesfli  of  ntlier  an 
^itatingr  nature  to  go  throagh.' 

•Afitating!*  said  the  count;  «you  do  not 
appose  that  talking  of,  or  making  arrange- 
aents  for,  the  only  one  eyent  that  is  certain  in 
tmnan  life,  1  mean  death,  can  have  any  thing 
Imitating  iu  it  to  me  ?  My  dear  Annette,'  he 
rem  on,  *  about  to  take  a  long  journey,  and 
i&Yiog  scarcely  recovered  from  a  severe  fit  of 
flness,  I  have  thought  it  right  once  more  to 
lake  my  will  in  form.  I  have  also  laid  out  a 
arge  portion  of  your  fortune  in  the  purchase  of 
he  small  lordship  of  St.  Aabtn  on  the  Lot.  Ton 
HU  take  my  word  for  it,  my  dear  child,  that  it 
iras  an  advantageous  purchase;  the  deeds, 
irop«>rly  made  out  in  your  name,  are  in  the 
lands  of  my  notary  up  stairs,  but  you  must  sign 
I  paper  siernifying  your  consent  to  my.  thus  em- 
Jo3ring  your  money  on  your  bthalf     As   this 

god  man,*  he  added,  pointing  to  Monsieur 
prie,  'shakes  his  head  at  this  conversation,  1 
•ill  a^in  leave  you  for  a  while,  and  then  come 
lick  to  yon  for  a  moment  before  I  depart.* 

Monsieur  de  Castelneau  waa  absent  for  a 
{reater  length  of  time  than  before,  aifd  he  then 
Mumed  with  his  own  notary  and  another  mem* 
•r  ot  the  law.  They  carried  with  them  various 
feeds  and  papers,  which  they  presented  to  An- 
iette  and  explainea  to  her  as  the  titles  to'  the 
klate  of  St.  Aubin,  which  her  guardian  was 
aid  to  have  purchased  with  money  belonging  to 
lei". 

'  The  sam  aid  in  leed  so  far  belong  to  her— al- 
kough  it  proceeded  from  a  moiety  of  his  own 
fevenues,  which  be  had  laid  by  ever  smce  he 
ltd  sacce^^ded  to  the  title  of  the  Count  de  Cas- 
^Ineaa— that  he  had  always  called  it  to  him- 
ieir  Annette's  portion;  and  he  had  thus  suffer- 
rt  it  to  accumulate,  in  remembrance  of  the 
Iromisf*  he  had  made,  to  give  her  a  dowry  ac- 
iordingr  to  the  rank  in  which  he  brought  her 
Ip.  The  laws  of  France,  however,  have  always 
ntermeddled  with  the  disposal  of  private  prop- 
!r.  in  a  manner  ever  vexatious  and  oflen  most 
^convenient;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  all  the  di- 
fculties  which  might  thus  have  occurred,  the 
Count  of  Castelneau  have  been  obliged  to  have 
fconrse  to  thia  method  of  purchasing  property 
for  Annette,  which  she  could  not  be  deprived  of, 
!et  what  might  become  of  any  other  sum  which 
te  left  to  her  by  his  will. 

The  formal  part  of  the  business  was  soon  over; 
the  notaries  took  the  deeds  away  with  them, 
but  gn7e  her  an  acknowledgment  that  they  held 
tbem  for  her  use  ;  and  in  a  minute  af\er  one  of 
the  servants  came  to  inform  the  count  that 
mademoiselle's  clothes  had  been  removed  from 
the  carriage,  and  that  all  was  ready  for  his  own 
departure. 

M  mast  now  bid  you  farewell,  my  Annette,' 
replied  the  count ;  *  but  since  I  have  heard  what 
fou  had  to  tell  me  regarding  Monsieur  de  Ca- 
jare,  I  «o  with  a  mind  at  ease.  Previonsly  to 
)rour  return,  my  poor  girl,  £  had  fondly  hoped 
that  yon  would  be  the  compmion  of  my  journey, 
uid  fi;ood  Donnine  had  bustled  herself  for  your 
departure.  That  would  have  been  exactly 
what  Monsieur  de  Cajare  desired,  no  doubt; 


but  this  aecrdent  disappoints  him  as  well  as  me, 
and  I  now  leave  you  mistress  of  Castelneau  till 
my  return.  I  Jtavebut  one  injunction  to  give 
you,  ray  Ann;  tte,  wh'ch  is,  to  be  careful  ot 
yourself.  You  will  be  kind  to  all  others,  I  know^ 
but  T  shall  be  very,  very  anxious  regarding  you, 
for  these  two  sad  dangers  that  have  befallen 
you  have  shaken  my  confidence  in  your  safety. 
B©  careful,  thorefore,  my  Annette,  and  let  mft 
hear  from  you  as  soon  as  it  is  possible.' 

Thus  saying  he  lefl  her,  and  a  few  unwonted 
tears  rose  in  the  fair  girl's  eyes;  for,  though 
eer  nature  was  not  an  apprehensive  one,  and  ex- 
perience had  not  yet  taught  her  the  instaWility 
of  every  earthly  things,  yet  she  could  not  part 
from  the  friend  and  guardian  of  her  infancy  and 
youth,  without  a  feeling  of  loneliness,  ay,  and 
of  fear,  not  lest  any  evil  should  fall  upon  her- 
self, but  lest  the  fatigues  of  the  way,  or  the  in- 
trigues of  evil  men  at  court,  might  impair  his 
health  and  affect  his  happiness  or  life. 

CHAFTJER  11 

Though  it  may  soon  be  our  duty  to  follow  the 
eourse  of  some  of  our  other  characters,  to  en- 
quire into  the  proceedings  of  Monsieur  de  Ca- 
jare, to  accompany  Ernest  de  Nogent  on  his 
journey,  or  to  trace  the  adventures  of  Monsieur 
de  Castelneau,  we  must  for  the  present  dwell 
with  Annette  in  the  old  chateau,  and  speak  of 
some  events  which  took  place  within  a  very 
short  time  after  the  departure  of  the  count  him- 
self. As  we  have  said,  poor  Annette  felt  sad 
and  lonely;  and,  though  good  Donnine  did  her 
best  to  soothe  and  to  console  her,  and  though 
the  well-regulated  mind  of  the  young  lady  her- 
self taught  her  that  to  give  way  to  apprehension 
was  neither  wise  nor  right,  and  that  it  was  a 
duty  to  amuse  her  mind  by  every  means  in  her 
power,  yet  the  next  two  or  three  hours  were 
very  heavy  to  her,  and  she  experienee J,  though 
but  in  a  slight  degree,  that  desolation  of  heart 
which  every  one  most  have  lelt  still  more  deeply 
who  has  lost  a  dear  and  valued  friend  for  ever. 
As  the  evening  came  on,  also,  the  effects  of  her 
fall  were  more  sengibly  fl*lt ;  she  became  some- 
what feverish  totiards  night,  and  the  physician, 
who  returned  to  see  her,  gave  her  some  drugs 
to  allay  the  pain  and  tranquillize  her  nerves, 
and  directed  her  immediately  to  retire  to  rest. 

Although  it  was  not  yet  dark,  she  did  as  he 
directed,  and  left  the  saloon  vacant.  The  even- 
ing sun  streamed  into  it  cheerfully,  and  traced 
a  natural  dial  on  the  floor,  marking  the  hours 
till  the  ray  faded.  The  light  grew  more  and 
more  dim  in  the  chamber ;  Ihe  black  oak  carv- 
ing of  the  ceilings  were  lost  in  the  obscurity ; 
and  the  moon  began  to  show  herself  in  the 
heavens,  triumphing,  yet  but  timidly,  in  the 
absence  of  her  great  and  glorious  rival  of  the 
day. 

It  was  at  that  hour  and  moment  that  the  door 
of  the  saloon  opened  quietly,  and  a  lady  entered, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  gentleman  in  dark 
clothing.  No  servant  preceded  them,  no  at- 
tendant followed ;  and  the  lady,  sinking  into 
oBe  of  the  large  arm-chairs,  covered  her  eyei 
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with  her  haocU,  marmariog,  *  Am  I  her*  once 
more  ?' 

For  several  miaates  she  remised  evidenUj 
weepiBg,  bat  in  silence  and  withoat  violence  : 
they  seemed  the  tears  ef  memory,  and  flowed 
by  in  the  same  solemn  silence  with  which  all 
the  objects  of  the  past  march  m  review  before 
the  eve  of  conscience.  The  gentleman  did  not 
•eat  himself,  but  stood  by  her  side  uncovered  ; 
and,  afler  a  few  minutes,  he  walked  forward  to 
the  window,  and  gazed  out  towards  the  west, 
where  a  faint  greenish  film  of  light,  the  last 
effort  of  day,  still  hung  lilie  a  curtain  before 
the  stars. 

'  1  fear,  madam,'  said  he,  at  length,  return- 
ing to  the  lady's  side,^**  I  fear,  madam,  that, 
if  we  do  not  proceed  quickly,  we  shall  lose  the 
little  liffht  that  remains,  and  be  obliged  to  call 
some  of  the  men  to  bring  a  lamp,  which  may  be 
unpleasant.' 

*  1  am  ready,  my  good  friend  ;  )  am  ready,* 
she  replied  :  <  but  you  may  well  imagine  what 
are  the  feelings  with  which  I  behold  all  these 
well-remembered  scenes,  where  the  bubble  of 
happiness  first  rose  upon  the  stream  of  my  life, 
and  then  burst  and  passed  away  for  ever.  But 
come  !  I  could  guide  you  in  the  dark  ;  for,  it  the 
burning  of  the  heart  could  communicate  its 
intense  firrs  to  the  earthly  frame,  every  one  of 
my  tootsteps,  when  last  1  trod  the  way  from 
that  chamber  to  this,  must  have  been  printed 
indelioly  on  the  floor.  Come,  come,  we  shall 
soon  find  the  place  where  my  heart  was  bro- 
ken.' 

Thus  saying,  she  led  the  way  across  the  room 
to  a  smaller  door  than  that  by  which  she  had 
entered,  and  on  the  opposite  side.  Taking  her 
way  through  it,  she  proceeded  by  a  corridor  to 
the  end  of  that  wing  of  the  chateau,  and  then 
passed  the  door  of  Annette's  bed-ehamber  to 
the  extreme  west,  where  one  of  the  large  towers 
conUined  within  iUelf  two  or  three  of  the  best 
rooms  in  the  castle.  The  door  which  there 
ended  the  corridor  wan  locked ;  but  the  gentle- 
man who  was  with  her  had  a  number  of  keys 
in  his  hand,  and,  with  extraordinary  ease  and 
precision,  he  selected  the  one  which  the  keyhole 
required,  applied  it,  and  gave  her  entrance. 

Those  were  days  in  which  window-skutters 
to  the  higher  rooms  of  a  country  house  were 
almost  unknown,  and  consequeitly  intlie  apart- 
menU  they  now  entered,  which  looked  full  to- 
wards the  spot  where  the  sun  had  set  not  half 
an  hour  before,  the  light  was  much  more  strong 
than  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  building.  Even 
here  it  was  very  faint,  but  there  was  still 
enough  to  i^uide  the  lady  across  the  ante-cham- 
ber to  the  door  of  the  rovm  beyond.  She  laid 
her  hand  upon  the  lock,  but  paufed  for  a  mo- 
ment as  if  under  the  influence  of  some  strong 
emotion  ;  and  then,  conquering  her  irresolution, 
she  threw  open  the  door,  disclosing  a  bed-room 
fitted  up  with  great  taste  and  luxury  :  a  toilet 
table  festooned  with  velvet  and  gold;  abed 
with  hangings  of  the  same  rich  materials ;  tall 
mirrors  in  besutiful  frames ;  and  in  the  centre 
panel  of  the  wainscot,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room,  a  full-length  porUait  of  a  gentleman 


in  a  mtlitarj  drt«,  lipptrently  about  to  wpani 
his  horse.  One  foot  was  in  the  stiirop,  one 
hand  was  upon  the  mane ;  and  while  the  coun- 
tenance was  turned  so  as  to  look  full  into  the 
room,  the  other  hand,  by  the  painter  s  skill  ap- 
peared to  stretch  fof  th  from  the  eanvaas,  asd 
wave  a  hat  and  plumt  as  if  bidding  adieu  to  the 
spectators. 

There  was  an  air  of  joy,  and  yoath«  aad 
bright  hilarity  in  the  whole  figure  and  counte- 
nance, which  not  even  the  dim  twilight  of  that 
hour  could  altogether  conceal,  and  upon  it 
fixed  the  lady's  eyes  the  moment  she  opened 
the  door.  She  pressed  her  hand  upon  her  heart ; 
looked  around  the  room  with  an  exprosaion  tl- 
most  of  fear  ;  and  then  advancing  with  a  quick 
step,  she  gszed  earnestly  upon  the  portrait^  liU, 
sinking  oi^  her  knees  before  it,  she  murmured  a 
short  prayer.  Sbe  remained  there  scarcelj 
for  a  minute ;  but  ere  she  roee  many  a  tear  be- 
dewed the  spot  where  she  knelt,  and  it  was 
with  difiiculty  she  could  retrain  them  from 
flowing  f«r  some  time  afrerwards. 

Advancing  into  a  small  dressing-room  beyond 
and  approaching  the  hoce  mantelpiece  of  blLck 
oak,  she  said,  laying  ber  hand  upon  a  large 
carved  moilding.  *  It  is  here ;'  and  sbe  ran 
her  hand  along  it  more  than  once,  seeming  te 
press  upon  the  various  flowers  and  figures  »ith 
which  it  was  ornamented.  As  she  did  so,  she 
began  to  tremble,  saying,  *  Some  one  most  have 
opened  it  since,  or  else  they  mast  have  discover- 
ed and  closed  it  altogether.  It  need  to  open 
with  a  touch." 

*  Let  me  try,*  said  the  gentleman,  who  was 
with  her  -,  *  it  may  well  have  got  rusty  in  twenty 
years 

*  That  rose  !'  said  the  lady,—*  that  rose  I  1  am 
sure  it  was  that  or  the  on^  next  to  it.' 

Her  companion  advanced  and  pressed  upon 
the  spot  in  the  cornice  which  she  pointed  out. 
It  instantly  gave  way  under  his  stronger  hand ; 
the  moulding  fell  forward  like  the  front  of  some 
ancient  scrutoire,  and  at  the  aame  moment  a 
parchment  rolled  out  and  dropped  at  the  lady's 
feet.  She  instantly  picked  it  up  and  pressed  it 
to  her  heart,  and  then,  turning  to  the  names  that 
were  signed  at  the  end,  endeavored  to  read  them, 
but  in  vain. 

*  It  matters  not,'  she  said,  Mt  matters  not! 
This  is  the  contract.  There  is  nothing  else 
there,  —let  us  begone.' 

*  It  is  better  to  be  quite  sure,'  replied  her 
companion ;  and,  putting  his  hand  into  the 
cavity  from  which  the  parchment  had  fallen,  be 
speedily  produced  snother,  though  very  much 
smaller  in  size. 

*  Here  is  another  deed,*  he  said;  '  most  likely 
the  procuration  of  some  relalion.^' 

*True,'  she  answered;  «true,  I  had  fosgot 
that ;  but  it  is  not  of  as  much  consequence  as 
the  other.     Now  let  us  go.' 

*  You  had  better  do  so,  madam,'  replied  her 
companion  ;  *  for  the  carnage  will  carry  yon  to 
Figeac  speedily.  I  must  remain,  however;  and 
see  that  these  men  do  their  duty — though  the 
search  is  all  nonsense,  and  they  will  find  no- 
thing.' 
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*  I  BQppoie  so/  anttrered  the  ladjr ;  ^  bat  how 
happens  it,  I  wonder,  that  such  suspicion  should 
arise  without  a  cause  ?' 

♦Some  enemy  !'  replieu  the  gedtleman.  •  Un- 
happily a  ra)ai8ter*8  ears  arte  always  open  to 
erery  accosation.  To  be  accused  is  often  as 
bad  as  to  be  criminal ;  and  the  Count  de  Gastel- 
neaa  may  well  think'  himself  lucky  to  have 
nofhiriff  worse  to  undergo  than  a  irfere  journey 
to  I'ariH,  if  as  I  believe,  some  powerful  enemy 
has  accused  him.' 

♦  Tnat  enemy  has  been  my  best  friend,*  re* 
plirrj  the  lady;  'but  I  will  hasten  away  now, 
and  -vait  for  \  on  at  t'ig«'ac.' 

To'is  saying,  she  retired  from  the  diessing 
room,  and  again  paused  before  the  picture  in 
the  other  chamber ;  but,  aa  time  act^  upon  the 
memories  of  objects  past,  the  evening  light  had 
ivct^  upon  that  portrait.  Wher  she  had  before 
seen  it,  the  form,  the  features,  the  dress,  were 
all  dis'iMCt,  though  the  coloring  was  somew  at 
giey  a  (d  cold  ;  now  all  was  c mfust^d  and  ob- 
scure,—there  was  neither  hue  nor  exact  form 
left,  and  the  vague  figure  of  a  man  mounting 
his  h«r8e  was  traced  more  by  the  aid  of  recol- 
lection than  the  eye. 

The  lady  passed  on;  and  the  gentleman  who 
was  with  her,  taking  care  to  close  every  door 
behind  them,  and  to  re  HOve  all  trace  of  their 
vifit,  followed  her  quickly,  and  accompanied  her 
through  the  same  corridors  and  rooms  ^hich 
thpy  had  passed  before,  down  the  great  stair- 
cas«  i  ito  the  courtyard.  A  number  of  men 
were  crawn  up  therein  deep  siUnoe,  at  a  short 
din.inct»  from  a  carriage  to 'which  were  atUched 
fonr  horses ;  and  at  some  distance  beyoml  ap- 
peared a  number  of  the  servants  of  the  Count 
de  Cnatelnean.  The  latter,  however,  seemed 
either  stupefied  oroverswed ;  for^hey  remained 
motinnieBs  and  unconcerned  while  the  stranger 
handed  the  lady  into  the  vehicle.  As  he  was 
abont  to  retire  from  the  door  ol  the  carriage, 
she  bent  forward  and  said,  *  1  am  sure  you  would 
lafier  me  to  see  her  if  it  were  possible.' 

Mt  13  wholly  impossible,  madam,'  he  an- 
swered, '  without  ruin  to  all  ;*  and,  bowing  low, 
heTt-tirtd  into  thechateau. 

DoriniT  the  greater  port  of  that  night  lights 
were  seen  in  tlie  various  parts  of  the  builcnng, 
aad  the  servants  of  the  Count  de  Castelue  u 
remained  watching  with  some  cnxiety  proceed- 
ings which  caused  them  great  apprtrhension, 
but  wh:ch  they  could  not  prevent.  Strange  to 
say,  however,  the  whole  passed  with  so  much 
^ieiuessaud  silence,  that  neither  Annette,  nor 
her  n'aid  who  slept  in  &  meighboring  chamber, 
Ik  r  old  Don  nine,  who,  ever  since  the  young  lady 
ha)  been  a  child,  claimed  a  room  as  close  to 
that  of  Mademoiselle  de  St  Morin  as  possible, 
wasever  a«^akened. 

Early  on  the  following  day,  when  Donnine, 
who  retained  all  the  matutinal  habits  of  her 
youth,  rose  and  proceeded  to  resume  the  cares 
i>f  the  household  which  she  superintended,  the 
whole  Df  vy  of  maidens  und^r  her  sage  charge 
•nd  governance  assailed  her  at  once  wi*.h  ac- 
counts of  ttie  domicftiary  visit  which  had  been 
psid  to  the  ehateam  by  a  large  bedy  of  police. 
3» 


They  had  gone  through  til  the  count's  apart- 
ments, she  was  told  ;  had  examined  his  papers, 
and  opened  all  his  Cabinets  and  drawers, — at 
least  so  the  servants  inferred ;  for,  be  it  remark- 
ed, they  were  themselves  excluded  from  the 
chambers  where  the  police  were  pursuing  their 
avocations,  except  when  some  information  or 
assistance  was  necessary.  They,  moreover, 
told  Donnine  that  the  gentleman  who  com- 
manded the  police  had  taken  particular  parns 
&  >t  to  make  any  noise  or  disturbance,  sjid  had 
said  that  there  was  no  use  ef  searching  Ma- 
demoiselle de  St.  Morin 's  apartments,  or  waking 
her  from  her  sl^ep.  On  receiving  this  informa- 
tion, Donnine  consulted  with  herself  whether 
she  should  or  should  not  inform  her  youn?  lady 
of  what  had  occurred,  and  she  determined  not 
to  do  so  till  Annette  had  risen  and  breakfasted. 

All  her  wise  precautions  were,  however,  in 
vain;  for  Annette's  maid,  whs  amongst  other 
good  qualities,  possessed  the  peculiar  faculty  of 
the  parrot  and  the  magpio,  repeated  like  them 
every  thing  that  she  heard,  caught  some  t^n 
words  of  the  mteiligence  as  she  leaned  over  the 
stairs,  and,  running  instantly  into  Annette's 
room,  wobe  her  with  the  tidings  that  the  house 
had  been  visited  by  the  police,  who  had  carried 
off  every  paper  they  could  find.  With  the  com- 
mon babble,  in  short,  of  persons  in  her  situa- 
tion, she  told  all  that  she  knev^,  and  a  great 
deal  more  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  An- 
nette, who  was  8(ii>  snffering  considerably  from 
the  efieets  of  her  fail,  and  who  would  certainly 
not  have  risen  that  day  had  it  net  been  for 
some  extraordinary  caus^,  began  to  dress  herself 
immediately,  and  was  on  the  eve  of  going  down, 
when  Donnine  appeared  to  enquire  how  she 
had  passed  the  night. 

Without  delay,  Annette  proceeded  through 
the  chambers  which  had  been  visited  during  the 
night,  and  found  that  the  papers  had  not  been 
carried  away,  though  they  had  been  examined. 
One  scmtoire  and  one  desk  she  found  clr.s  d  by 
a  double  seal  connected  by  a  thick  piece  of 
parchment;  and  after  considering  for  some  mo- 
ments what  this  appearance  might  indicate,  and 
what  should  be  her  own  cenduc,  she  thought 
that  the  best  plan  of  proceeding  would  be  to 
write  immediately  to  the  fiaron  de  Nogent, 
asking  advice  from  his  better  experience.  She 
aecordingly  did  so,  and  at  the  same  lime  dis- 
patched «.  letter  by  a  special  c  'urier  to  the  Coont 
de  Castelnesu,  hoping  that  information  of  what 
had  taken  place  might  reach  him  before  he  quit- 
ted Limoges. 

CHAPTER  III 

The  Count  de  Castelneau  leaned  back  in  his 
carriage  and  thought  of  Annette,  while  the  slow 
wheels,  at  the  rate  of  about  five  miles  an  hour, 
rolled  hrm  onward  towards  Paris.  Perhaps  never 
had  he  known  the  tediousness  of  life  before,  for 
the  thoughts  of  an  active  and  busy  mind  had 
always  furnished  sufficient  employment  for  each 
leisure  moment ;  but  now  he  had  wherewithal 
to  measure  the  minutes,  though  not  to  occupy 
them,  and  each  mile  that  he  was  borne  away 
firom  the  society  which  he  loved  best  seemed  but 
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to  inereue  the  slowneat  of  time's  tardy  flight. 
There  was  nothing  on  the  road  to  amuse  or  in- 
terest hioi :  he  had  seen  every  tree  and  every 
atone,  is  the  course  of  the  first  twenty  miles,  a 
hundred  times  before  ;  and  the  physician,  who 
sat  beside  him  in  the  carriage,  after  having  made 
a  vain  attempt  to  converse  upon  iodifieient  top- 
ics, had  sunk  back  into  the  corner,  where  he 
now  lay  pillowed  on  the  sofl  bosom  of  sleep 

The  count  the  a  communed  with  himself,  and 
the  chijei  subject  of  thought  was  Annette  de  St 
Morin.  He  asked  himself  what  were  his  real 
feelings,  what  his  own  most  secret  wishes  and 
purposes.  He  was  a  great  doubter  of  his  own 
heart.  He  knew  it— that  sad,  frail,  wily  thing, 
the  human  heart — he  knew  it  by  experience  to 
be  the  most  deceitful  of  all  things ;  and,  alas, 
still  worse  !  more  deceitful  to  those  who  trust  it 
than  to  any  others.  He  asked  himself  whether, 
were  Annette  herself  willing  to  give  him  her 
hand,  he  would  really  seek  to  wed  her.  He  an- 
swered, ^No  !*  boldly,  almost  indignantly.  Such 
a  purpose,  such  a  wish,  he  thought,  had  never 
entered  his  mind.  Not  to  lose  her  society  was 
all  that  he  desired.  But  tne  next  question  was, 
how  her  constant  companionship  was  to  be  pre- 
served without  wedding  her  ?  Could  he  keep 
her  who  was  so  formed  for  domestic  happiness 
lingering  out  her  days  almost  in  solitude  ?  could 
he  condescend  to  watch  her  lest  her  heart  should 
choose  fer  itself,  to  exclude  all  who  might  please, 
attract,  or  win  her.'  Would  it  be  wise  ?  would 
it  be  just.'  Oh,  no !  his  own  heart  forbade  the 
thought  at  once  ;  but  then,  with  what  art  it  sug- 
gested again  that  the  only  mvans  of  gaining  both 
objectii,  of  retaining  Annette  for  ever  near  him, 
and  yet  suffering  her  to  know  all  the  blessings 
of  domestic  life,  and  all  the  high  pleasures  ol 
well-chosen  society,  was  to  make  her  his  own  by 
the  bond  of  marriage.  She  had  never  vet,  he 
thouflrht,  seen  any  one  to  leve  but  himself.  All 
her  first  affections  were  his :  those  affections 
were  evidently  like  the  love  of  a  daughter  to  a 
father, ^it  was  true;  but  might  they  not  easily 
be  changed  into  warmer  and  tenderer  feelings  ? 
As  he  reflected  upon  it,  however,  he  slirunk 
from  the  idea ;  he  thought  almost  with  horror  of 
losing  the  fond  name  ot  father  which  she  gave 
him,  even  to  assume  that  of  husband ;  and  he 
covered  his  eyes  with  hU  hand,  and  turned  away 
his  mind  from  the  subject. 

4  will  think  of  it  no  more,' he  said  ;  but,  alas! 
to  have  thought  of  it  at  all  was  a  stop  trained  by 
tb«  adversary,  from  whioh  he  was  only  to  be 
driven  by  pain  and  sorrow.  The  count  kept  his 
resolution  for  the  time,  however ;  turned  his 
mind  to  other  things,  asking  himself  a  thousand 
questions  regarding  his  sadden  call  to  Paris ;  and 
busied  his  imagination],  in  enquiring,  who  had 
really  laid  the  charge  against  him,  and  what  that 
charge  actually  was.  There  was  a  vague  ap- 
prehension prest-nted  itself  from  time  to  time,  a 
spectre  rising  from  the  shadowy  night  of  the 
past,  and  flitting  before  his  eyes,  faint  and  indis- 
tinct yet  dark  and  horrible  ;  but  he  would  not, 
be  dared  not,  suffer  that  spectre  to  come  near. 
He  drove  it  away  with  a  scoff,  while  it  was  yel 
alar,  thoagh,  had  he  suffered  it  to  approach  close 


to  his  eyes^  it  would  have  overpowered  bia  al- 
together. He  concluded,  with  Annette — ^h* 
chose  to  conclude  that  his  accuser  must  be  the 
Baron  de  Cajare,  that  the  object  was  to  biin^  his 
fair  ward  to  Paris,  and  the  charge  some  of  those 
idle  accusations  which  the  Frebch  govemment 
in  that  day  was  always  very  willing  to  employ, 
in  order  to  force  the  provincial  nobles  into  the 
capital. 

At  length  the  carriage  stopped  ii  ^rder  thai 
the  horses  might  be  chaRged  at  a  little  inn  anil 
post-house  between  Cahors  and  Limoges,  which 
he  had  known  well  in  former  years,  and  when, 
as  it  was  a  pleasant  spot  in  a  beautiful  poantry, 
he  had  spent  sometimes  weeks  together.  The 
hostess  had  been  a  very  gay  and  pretty  ivomao, 
a  year  or  two  vounger  tiian  himself;  and  with 
her,  in  his  early  days  of  levity,  he  had  often  in- 
dulged in  many  an  idle  and  over-familiar  jest. 
It  was  now  night;  the  country  round  he  coold 
not  see  ;  but  there  came  to  the  side  of  the  car- 
riage an  old  woman,  bearing  the  ligh%  and  court- 
esy ing  low  to  the  strange  gentleman,  aa  she  an- 
nounced herself  as  the  post-mistress. 

The  count  gazed  at  her  attentively  ;  she  waa 
the  same  gay  personage  he  had  formerly  known; 
but,  oh,  how  changed !  She  had  sunk,  in  thoae 
twenty,  or  two  and  twenty  years,  into  a  coarae 
and  withered  old  dame.  The  freshness  of  the 
cheek,  the  neat  waist,  the  smart  foot  and  ankle, 
were  all  gone.  Much  exposure  and  work,  aa 
well  as  some  care  ai>d  anxiety,  had  lelt  ber 
brown  and  shrivelled,  and  not  a  trace  of  beauty 
or  of  youth  remained. 

Monsieur  de  Castelneau  gazed  and  felt  how 
time  ^d  passed ;  and,  as  the  idea  he  had  enter- 
tained of  wedding  Annette  came  up  fer  an  in- 
stant before  his  mind,  he  applied  the  liomilj 
to  his  own  heart,  and  a  sneering  smile  came 
upon  his  lip  at  the  thought  of  his  own  weak- 
ness. 

It  rarely  happens,  when  we  are  tempted  to 
evil  thoughts  ur  evil  deeds,  that  some  warning 
is  not  whiFperr'd  in  uur  ear,  that  some  obstacle 
is  not  thrown  in  our  way.  It  is  only,  in  short, 
when  our  heart  takes  part  with  the  temptatioii 
that  we  fail, — aud  then,  fall  without  pailiaticyi. 
The  count,  however,  waa  eaoer  to  prevent  his 
mind  i'rom  yielding  to  what  he  felt  was  wrong, 
and  he  made  the  best  use  of  the  little  incident 
which  had  occurred.  He  looked  out  at  the  post^ 
mistress ;  she  did  not  know  him  in  the  least. — 
He  spuke  to  her  for  a  moment  or  two ;  she  did 
not  even  recognise  his  voice. 

4  am  as  much  changed  as  she  is,'  he  said  to 
himself;  »and  when  i  can  imagine  that  ardent 
youth  in  ito  first  freshness  can  feel  passion  far 
age  like  this,  then  i  may  expect  that  Annette 
may  love  me,  as  a  wife  should  love  her  husband. 
He  cast  the  idea  once  more  from  him,  as  a  thing 
vain  and  absurd,  and  made  the  postillions  drive 
on  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  journey  of  that  day,  however,  was  of 
course  shurt,  Irom  the  lateness  of  the  hoar  at 
which  the  count  had  taken  his  departure ;  but 
the  act  of  travelling  seemed  rather  to  have  done 
him  good  than  otherwise.  He  slept  better  tijaa 
he  had  done  for  many  nights  pre vioas, and  woke 
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earl/  the  ioUowiag  daj  prepared  to  paraue  hie 
wa/.  His  vaJet  apjieared  tu  dress  hiui  aa  aoein 
aa  he  was  up  and  Had  performed  bis  devotions ', 
and,  as  the  man  basiled  about  the  room,  iliat 
bringing  one  article  to  bis  maater,  and  then 
anoUier,  he  seemed  struck  with  sometbing  which 
appeared  upon  tbe  tabie,  and  handed  the  ceunt 
&  note,  asking  him  if  he  had  seen  it. 

Monsieur  ue  Castelneau  took  it  Irom  bis  hand; 
looked  at  the  seal ',  and  then  with  a  contracted 
bxew  and  st^mewhat  wild  expression  of  oounte- 
nance  gazed  m  the  man's  face ;  and  tben,  as  if 
witb  a  great  effort,  tore  open  the  note. 

It  contained  but  tliree  words,  *Go  in  peace  1' 
but  these  words  seemed  to  take  a  load  olf  the 
count's  miud,  and  he  asked  eagerly  who  had 
placed  the  note  upon  his  tabie.  Ail  bis  own  ser- 
vania,  and  all  the  servants  of  tbe  inn,  denied, 
with  every  appearance  of  honesty,  that  they  had 
done  any  thing  ol  the  kind,  and  tlie  couut  w  ts 
obliged  to  proceed  on  bis  way  without  any  far- 
tbex  inlbrmotiou  concerning  the  event. 

At  Limoges,  Monsieur  de  Castelneau  received 
Annette's  letter,  inlorming  him  of  the  visit  of 
the  police,  and  the  searcli  lor  papers  which  had 
been  made  at  the  chateau.  Tuese  tidiugs, 
though  they  led  him  lo  suppose  that  tbe  charge 
was  nome  what  aerious,  only  made  him  smile,  as 
he  well  knew  that  nothing  oouid  be  found  at 
Castelneau  which  could  show  him  to  be  impli- 
cated in  any  designs  against  the  govecameut.— 
He  answered  Auuctte  s  letter  beiore  he  set  out, 
telling  her  how  eonhdent  he  was  in  his  own  in- 
Boceuce,  <ind  giving  her  tbe  still  better  intelli- 
gence et  his  hourly  improving  health  and  of  the 
great  bcneht  which  the  act  ol  travelling  seemed 
to  produ«ke.  He  tuen  Hastened  on  to  Fans;  and 
we  aiiall  not  pause  ou  any  farther  iMcideots  of 
his  journey)  wh.ch  passed  quietly  by,  with  only 
sttcti  little  accidenu  and  inconveniences  as  be- 
fall all  travttilers  lu  those  days. 

Tke  count  alighted  at  one.  of  these  large  fur- 
nished hotels  which  >\ere  then  common  in  Paris, 
but  which  have  very  generally  given  way  to 
more  convenient  places  of  abode  lor  t|ie  lonely 
}  traveller-  It  was  about  tbiee  o'clock  in  tbe  day 
when  he  arrived ;  but  ihc;  aspect  of  the  great 
city,  alter  naving  lor  so  many  years  enjoyed  the 
calm  and  quiet  scenes  of  the  country,  lay  heavy 
and  gloomy  upon  bis  heart.  Theie  were  none 
of  tbe  sights  or  sounds  which  refresh  the  eye  or 
the  ear>  there  was  nothing  to  divert  any  sense 
from  the  consciousness  ol  being  in  tbe  midst  of 
a  wide  and  heartless  multitude,  with  oue  feel- 
ing iA  com  uon  with  any  of  the  human  beings 
who  surrounded  bim.  The  count  was  some- 
what iatigued  also,  and  he  therelore  determined 
to  pass  the  rest  of  hat  day  in  repose,  and  to  wait 
until  the  next  ere  he  visiied  the  Duke  de  Chot- 
senl,  who  had  signed  the  letter,  commaoding 
him  to  appear  in  Pans. 

It  pmved  onlbriunate  that  he  did  so ;  for,  on 
sending  the  next  day  to  enquire  at  what  hour 
the  duke  would  receiv  -  him,  he  found  that  the 
minister  had  quitted  Paris  the  preceding  night 
ior  h>s  country  seat,  called  Chanteloup,  in  the 
beautiful  valley  of  Arpajon,  and  was  note  xpeet- 
•d  te  return  for  several  days.    Kapwing  that  in 


the  court  of  Louis  the  Ftflecath,  as  in  all  othet 
despotic  couru,  prompt  obedience  at  the  first 
summons  is  always  looked  upon  with  much  ia- 
vor,  the  count  now  hesitated  as  to  what  course 
he  should  pursue,  in  order  to  show  tliat  he  had 
lost  not  a  moment  s  time  in  executing  the  king's 
commands. 

Meith«.r  Versailles  nor  Arpajon  was  very  far 
from  Paris ;  but  the  count,  Ircm  bis  old  knowl- 
edge of  monarcbs  and  staiestjicu,  judged  that  it 
would  be  best  to  show  his  obedience  to  tbe  min- 
ister even  beiore  tlic  kiug,  and  he  consequently 
ordered  horses  to  be  put  luliis  carriage,  and  took 
the  road  to  Chanteloup. 

Perfectly  at  bis  ease  in  regard  to  any  offence 
against  the  government.  Monsieur  de  Castel- 
neau gazed  forth  upon  the  country,  and  endea- 
vored to  amuse  his  mind  with  tbe  scenery  be- 
tween Paris  and  Arpujon.  As  every  one  must 
know  who  has  travelled  on  the  road  to  Etainpes, 
tiiere  is  nothing  very  striking  to  be  seen  by  the 
way, except Owcusionaliy  some  beautiful  chate.  uz 
and  parks,  and  the  hill  of  Montlhery,  with  its 
curious  old  tower.  But  just  at  the  moment  tha^ 
the  count  was  gazing  foith  from  tbe  window  o^ 
the  carriage,  and  raising  his  eyes  towards  tba 
tower  with  the  smile  ol  one  who  recognises  ant 
old  Irieud;  a  carriage,  with  a  muskeieer  on  either 
side,  passed  him  at  a  rapid  rate  on  the  way  to- 
wards Paris,  in  the  iuside  of  tbe  carriage  was 
a  gentleman,  whom  Monsieur  de  Castelneau  in- 
stantly recognised  as  the  Baron  de  Cajare ;  but 
the  two  vehicles  had  rolled  past  each  other  be- 
fore he  could  at  all  see  whe  was  the  persou  that 
occupied  another  seat  in  the  carriage  with  the 
baron. 

A  few  minutes  more  brought  the  count  to  the 
chateau  of  Chanteloup;  and,  passing  through 
tbe  parlf,  he  wa^  soon  in  the  great  tourt,  whence 
he  sent  in  a  servant  to  demand  audience  ol  the 
minister.  £very  thing  now  passed  with  the  ut- 
most rapidity  :  the  innumerable  domestics  who 
were  seen  hurrying  about  the  chateau  seemed 
endowed  with  superhuman  agility;  so  quick 
were  all  their  moUons,  so  rapidly  they  came  and 
disappeared,  it  was  simply,  however,  that  the 
character  of  their  mastery  in  this  as  in  almost 
all  cases,  affected  his  dependants;  and  scarcely 
could  the  count  alight  trom  his  carriage  and 
enter  the  hail,  ere  tae  messenger  who  bad  gone 
to  tbe  duke  returned,  desiring  htm  to  follow. — 
Passing  through  one  or  two  rooms  filled  with 
most  heautifiU  pictures— some  of  the  Italian 
and  French  school,  but  more  of  the  Flemish— 
the  count  was  led  to  a  large  library,  of  which 
the  servant  threw  open  the  door,  announcing 
him  in  a  loud  voice. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  room,  seated  at  a  ta- 
ble, and  vrriting  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  was 
a  gentleman  of  very  diminutive  stature,  ex- 
tremely ugly  in  face,  and  with  that  dark  satur- 
nine complexion  which  is  more  commonly  met 
with  in  the  Freiich  capital  than  any  where  else. 
Tet  there  was  something  in  that  countenance  so 
full  of  fire  and  animation,  thought  and  intelli- 
gence, that  the  expression  was  worth  all  the 
beauty  which  ever  was  given  to  man.  As  soon 
as  the  count  entered,  Uie  duke  laid  down  hui 
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pen,  rort*  frnm  hU  seat,  crossed  the  room  with 
infinite  grUce  and  dignity,  and,  taking  his  visitor 
by  the  hand,  pointed  to  a  chair  near  a  window 
which  looked  out  iipon  the  park,  saying,  *In  one 
moment  I  shall  be  at  yoar  service  ;  my  letter  is 
nearly  Hnished.  Yonr  goodness  will  excuse  me, 
I  am  sure.  From  that  window  you  will  find  a 
fine  view.  Fancy  it  but  a  picture  by  Pou^sin, 
and  you  will  have  occupation  for  five  minutes, 
at  least ' 

•It  is  from  the  hand  of  a  greater  master,  my 
lord,'  replied  the  count, « whose  pictures,  in  say 
the  truth,  1  am  fonder  of  contemplating  than 
even  those  of  Poussin  himself 

•True,  sir,  true,*  replied  the  duke,  in  his  quick 
way  ;  •!  perfectly  agree  with  you :  but  we  value 
the  handiwork  of  Poussin,  perhaps  because  we 
pay  for  it,  more  than  the  works  of  nature,  be- 
cause they  are  freely  given  by  the  bounty  of  God 
We  are  a  sad  obtuse  race.  Monsieur  le  Comte, 
and  we  need  te  be  flogged  into  liking  what  is 
good  :  wp  value  nothing  that  we  are  rot  charge  J 
any  thing  for ;  but,  as  1  said,  I  wiU  be  at  your 
service  in  a  minute.* 

He  then  seated  himself  once  more  at  the  ta- 
ble, while  the  count  took  the  chair  near  the  win- 
dow, and  gazed  forth  upon  the  valley  of  Arpa- 
jon.  Its  green  freshness  was  cheering  to  his 
eye,  and  he  certainly  could  not  have  found  a 
more  pleasant  subject  ef  contemplation  than  the 
•oft  calm  valley,  with  the  sweet  liitle  stream 
flowing  in  the  midst. 

While  he  sat  there,  it  three  or  four  times  oc- 
enrred  that  a  secretary  entered  from  a  room  at 
the  side,  and  presented  a  paper  to  the  duke  in 
silence.  Choiseul  took  it,  glanced  his  eye  rap- 
idly over  it,  signed  his  name  at  the  bottom,  and 
gave  it  back  again  without  a  word.  All  was 
rapid  and  energetic  in  his  hoase  as  in  his  minis- 
try, and  not  a  moment  was  lost  while  business 
was  going  forward.  At  the  end  of  about  five 
roinuies,or  rather  more,  the  letter  was  conclud- 
ed, folded  up,  sealed,  and  the  small  silver  bell 
which  stood  at  his  r-gbt  hand  rung.  Its  tongue 
was  scarcely  still,  ai»d  its  place  upon  the  table 
resoined,  when  anervant  appeared  and  appro»ch- 
ed  with  a  bow.  The  dbke  gave  the  man  the  let- 
ter, saying,  'A  horse  and  courier  to  Versailles. 
BMk  by  four  o'clock  !' 

The  aervant  again  bowed  and  retired ;  and  the 
duke,  laying  down  the  pen  which  he  had  con- 
tinued to  hold,  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  seeming 
to  oast  off  the  load  of  care,  advanced  towards 
tko  window  where  the  eount  was  seated,  saying 
with  a  smile,  'And  now,  Monsieur  le  Comte  de 
Caste laoau,  to  reaume  what  we  were  talking 
about.  That  is  a  most  beantif\il  soene,  is  it 
not?' 

•^i  have  seen  more  beautiful,'  replied  the 
eowit,  *and  have  just  oome  fVom  amongst  them.' 

•That  is  the  reason,'  repliei  the  Duke  de 
Choiseul,  'why  you  and  I  estimate  this  view  dif- 
ftieotly.  Tou  come  from  the  bright  scenes  of 
Queroy,  green  fields^  old  castles,  fine  ruins, 
broad  rivers,  mMiifbld  streams  and  fountains.— 
I  recollect  it  all  rery  well.  I  oome  from  amidst 
grey  houses,  dusty  streets,  dull  bureaus,  in  Paris ; 
MMl  from  geld  irinfee,  ntin  ourt^iMSf  and  bohl 


tables  at  Versailles.  Therefore  this  view  itribt 
me  as  the  sweetest  thing  the  eye  c^n  look  upon. 
But  there  is  more  in  it  still.  Yon  and  1,  bad  we 
the  magic  power  of  one  of  the  necromancers 
whom  good  Monsieur  Gal  land  has  told  us  of^ 
and  could  brinir  hit*—  wu.^w-r^p  prospect  we 
chf>se,  would  each  pitch  upon  a  very  diflerent 
view  from  the  other,  and  yt-t  we  should  both  be 
ri  .'ht.  This  may  seem  very  strange,  but  it  is 
true.' 

*I  can  eisily  conceive  it  is,  my  lord,'  replied 
the  count. 

'In  what  way,  in  what  way,  may  I  ask  .*'  said 
the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  with  his  peculiar  grace  of 
manner.  •!  would  fain  know  if  our  reasoning 
on  this  subject  are  the  same.' 

M  8Up|iose,  my  lord,'  replied  the  count,  in  his 
usual  calm  and  thought!  ul  tone, — *1  suppose 
that  you,  continually  busied  in  matters  oi  tke 
deepest  importance,  hari'ssed  with  the  car  s  sad 
the  wants  of  a  whole  nation,  and  contemplating 
daily  matters  in  themselves  vast,  striking,  and 
terrible,  must  naturally  prefer,  in  a  place  where 
you  seek  temporary  repo»i»,  all  that  is  calm, 
quiet,  and  refreshing— softness  without  asperi- 
ties, and  variety  without  abruptness-' 

•Bxacily,  exactly  f  replied  the  duke,  his  whole 
face  lighting  up  with  a  smile;  'and  you, on y cur 
part,  living  in  calm  and  quiet  retirement,  would 
prefer  what  is  more  bold  and  striking  to  the  eye; 
something,  in  short,  that  excitM  the  imagtoatioo 
through  tiie  sight,  and  stirs  up  within  us  a  gentle 
sort  of  agitation,  sufficient  to  give  life  snd  va- 
riety to  thought)!  that  might  otherwise  wear  and 
overload  the  mind.' 

•You  have  expressed  my  feelings  on  this  sub- 
ject, my  lord,  repiied  the  count,  *a8  if  you  could 
see  into  my  breast' 

•I  do  !'  answered  the  Duke  de  Choiseul ;  'and 
therefore  I  say.  Monsieur  de  Castelneao,  that 
you  may  go  back  to  Paris  with  the  Htost  perfect 
ease  and  tranquility  of  mind.  I  want  no  fur- 
ther "conversation  with  you,  to  show  me  that j on 
have  not  been  mingling  in  thedangeiousandex* 
citing  course  of  faction  and  sedition,  otherwise 
you  would  love  the  calm  scene  as  well  as  I  do. 
You  may  return,  then,  at  ease ' 

•To  Castelneau?'  said  the  count. 

•No,  1  must  not  exactly  say  tha%'  replied  the 
Duke  de  Choiseul,  •till  I  have  heard  the  king's 
pleasure  on  the  subject.  But  you  may  go  back 
to  Paris  without  any  disquietude — unless,  in- 
deed, you  will  do  the  duchess  and  myself  the 
honor  of  dining  here  to-day,  when  I  can  show 
you  some  other  pictures,  as  you  say,  not  by  so 
great  a  master  as  that,  but  perhspe  by  the  finest 
painters  who  have  ever  imitated  works  of  the 
Great  Artificer  of  all.' 

•Nay,  my  lord,'  replied  the  eount  with  a  amile: 
•I  am  but  a  rude  countryman,  and  for  many 
years  have  mingled  little  with  society.' 

•I  will  not  take  a  refusal,'  replied  the  duke. — 
•I  do  not  know  that  any  one  is  expected,  and 
therefore  I  will  conduct  you  to  thedocheea,  who 
will  entertain  you  for  half  an  hoar  while  i  eoa- 
clude  the  business  ef  the  day  :  forgive  me  ftr 
preeeding  yea,  that  I  may  show  the  way.* 
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*Tbeie  is  one  qmestion,  mj  lord,'  aaid  Mon- 
sieur de  Castelneaa,  as  thej  went  on,  *which  I 
voold  fain  ask,  if  yon  will  pero^it  m<*.' 

'What  is  that,  csant?  what  is  that?'  said  the 
duke.     4  will  answer  freely  if  I  can.' 

'It  is  simply,  my  lord,'  replied  the  count,  'to 
whom  am  1  indebted  for  the  pleasant  suspic- 
ions which  it  seems  have  been  entertained  of  my 
conduct  ?' 

'Nay,  nay,  nay  !  Monsieur  de  Castelneaa,*  ex- 
elsimed  the  duke  witb  a  laugh,  *we  must  be 
upon  honor  with  oar  good  mouchards.  Why,  if 
we  give  them  up  on  every  piece  of  information 
that  we  receive,  there  would  be  nothing  but 
cudgeling  one  hooest  man  or  another  of  them  in 
,    Paris,  all  day  long.' 

'He  was  not  a  very  honest  man,  my  lord,'  re- 
^  plied  the  count,  'who  made  this  charge  ocainst 
me ;  and  i  strongly  suspect  that  he  was  no 
wumthard  either.' 
I  'Then  you  have  year  eye  upon  some  one,' 
said  the  duke  immediately.  ^  Whom  do  you  sus- 
pect?' 

'The  Baron  de  Cajare,*  replied  the  count  at 
once. 

The  Duke  de  Choiseul  laughed.  'How  se- 
crets betray  themselves,  Monsieur  de  Castel- 
neau !'  he  said :  'it  is  clear,  then,  you  have  some 
qoarrel  with  the  Baron  de  Cajare.' 

'Not  in  the  least,  my  lerd^  duke,'  replied  the 
count.  'When  last  we  met  we  were  upon  friend- 
ly terms ;  but,  though  i  have  nol  betrayed  the 
•eeret,  1  will  tell  it  without  hesitation.  The 
Baron  de  Cajare  somewhat  covets  the  hand  and 
ibxtone  of  a  young  lady  under  my  care :  he  has 
net  prospered  much  in  his  suit  with  her,  and 
would  fam  have  her  and  myself  ip  Paris  that  he 
may  pursue  it  further.' 

'Ha!  is  that  it?'  said  the  Duke  de  Choiseul, 
with  a  thoughtful  smiJe.  'The  Baron  de  Cajare 
IB  in  the  Bastile—at  least  I  trust  that  he  is  there 
bj  this  time,  for  he  left  ras  an  hour  ago  to  re- 
turn thither  But  come,  let  us  join  the  duchess, 
eoont.  She  shall  show  you  her  collection  of 
miniatures.' 


CHAPTER  IV. 
The  Duchess  of  Choiseul  was  a  wom«n  of  very 
superior  mind.  She  received  the  count  de  Cas- 
telneau  with  kindness  and  affability,  but  with  a 
degree  of  reserve ;  for  it  seems  that  she  had 
known  something  of  him  in  former  years,  when 
he  was  the  Abbe  de  Casteltieau,  and  »he  Coun- 
tess de  Stainville,  her  hnsband  not  having  at 
that  time  reached  the  eminent  stition  which  he 
now  filled.  Her  first  recollections,  therefore,  of 
Monsieur  de  Castelneau  were  not  favorable  >  but 
a  very  few  minutes*  conversation  with  him  re- 
moved the  bad  impression  ;  knd  when  she  heard 
of  years  passed  in  solitude  in  the  country,  when 
she  heard  him  talk  of  his  abhorrence  of  Paris, 
of  his  desire  to  return  to  the  calm  shades  of 
Csstelneau,  and  marked  the  distaste  he  -felt  to- 
wards the  gay  and  glittering  society  of  the  cap- 
ital, she  saw  evidently  that  he  was  a  man  upon 
whom  time  and  thought  had  produced  a  benefi- 
sial  effect,  and  whose  heart  had  been  ultimately 
amended,  rather  than  depraved,  by  its  commerce 


with  the  world.  The  hour  which  he  spent  with 
her  alone  was  thus  rendered  not  an  unpleasant 
one.  They  spoke  not  of  the  past,  but  in  all 
probability  they  both  thought  of  it ;  and  that 
thought,  as  the  far  retroppect  of  memory  always 
does,  mingled  seme  melancholy,  but  of  a  sweet 
and  gentle  kind,  with  their  other  feelings;  so 
that,  when  the  duke  returned,  it  needed  several 
minutes  of  the  society  of  the  most  cheerful  man 
in  France  to  enliven  the  conversation  and  turn 
it  into  a  gayer  course.* 

The  duke,  who  could,  when  he  so  pleased,  lay 
aside  entirely  the  minister  and  stateKman,  and 
appear  simply  as  the  highly  accomplished  French 
gentleman,  now  tiyrew  off  the  reserve  of  his  sta- 
tion with  the  Count  de  Castelneau,  and  led  him 
through  the  apartments  of  his  chateau,  showing 
him  all  those  fine  pictures,  *gems,  coins,  and  oth- 
er objects  of  art,  for  which  Chanteloup  was  at 
one  time  famous.  He  found  his  companion  noth- 
i:ig  inferior  to  himself  in  taste  or  acquaintance 
with  the  arts,  and  much  his  superior  in  learn- 
ing ;  and  many  an  elaborate  discussion  took  place 
upon  the  merits  of  this  or  that  object,  the  minis- 
ter conducting  it  with  all. his  wit,  fluency,  and 
grace.  Monsieur  de  Castelneau  replying  more  ^ 
shortly,  but  from  a  fund  of  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment which  left  little  more  to  be  said,  "rhere 
was  sufficient  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
duke  and  his  guest  to  make  their  communica- 
tion varied  and  entertaining,  ^et  a  suHLusent 
similarity  to  render  it  conversation  rather  than 
argument 

More  than  an  hour  was  thus  passed  in  that 
sort  of  conversation  which  was  the  greatest  pos- 
sible relief  to  the  mind  of  Choiseul^  and,  on 
their  return  to  the  apartments  of  the  dutchess, 
they  found  her  with  a  young  gentleman  in  a  ^ 
uiilitary  costume  seated  on  a  footstool  at  her 
feet,  with  his  elbow  leaning  on  the  ground,  and 
his  eyas  raised  to  the  countenance  of  the  lady. 
The  moment  the  duke  and  his  compnion  en- 
tered, the  other  gentleman  rose,  and  the  minis- 
ter greeted  him  with  a  smile. 

'  Ah,  Ernest !'  said  the  duke.  « What  brings 
you  here,  you  wild  youth  ?  I  hope  this  rs  not 
a  new  absence  without  leave.' 

'  Oh  no,  my  dear  lord,*  replied  the  other.  '  1 
have  full  leave  at  this  moment;  lor  since  I  left 
my  lather  on  Saturday  week,  1  have  been  at  our 
head- quarters,  received  my  reprimand,  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  come  hiiher  to  excuse  my- 
self to  the  king.'  / 

'Was  your  reprimand  severe?'  asked  the 
duke  with  a  peculiar  smile,  well  knowing  that 
he  had  taken  means  to  render  it  the  contrary. 

The  young  gentleman  laughed  '  Severe  and 
cutting  a!«  the  breath  of  the  southerly  wind,' 
he  said.  '  Oh,  no,  my  lord,  I  owe  you  all 
thanks ;  but  1  am  sure  your  own  heart  justifies 
you  in  having  interceded  for  mo.' 

'  I  should  not  nave  done  it  otherwise,  Ernest, 
had  you  been  my  own  son,  replied  Choiseul ; 
'  but  though  you  had  committed  a  fault  which 
could  not  be  passed  over  without  some  notice, 
yet  the  call  to  your  father's  sick  bed — to  his 
death  bed,  as  you  had  reason  to  think  it— was 
an  excuse  valid  in  mitigation,  especially  when 
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y«a  were  not  actually  in  oampaign,  and  wlien 

your  pretence  was  evidently  not  required  with 
your  regiment.  It  was  not  absolutely  necessa- 
ry that  yon  should  present  yourself  before  the 
king ;  but  perhaps  it  is  better,  in  order  that  this 
affair  may  not  stop  your  promotion.  Your  fath- 
er is  nearly  well,  I  find.  1  had  a  letter  from 
him  this  morning.' 

The  young  gentleman  replied  that  he  had 
also  heard  from  his  father  \  and  the  duke,  then 
turning  to  Monsieur  de  Castelneau,  said :  '  You 
must  allow  me,  count,  to  introduce  to  you  a 
young  gentleman  from  your  own  part  of  the 
country — a  nephew  of  Madame  de  Choiseul--* 
Monsieur  de  Nogent.—Erngut,  this  is  your 
neighbor,  the  Count  de  Castelneau.' 

The  young  gentleman  started  with  surprise  ; 
*  but  the  count  took  his  hand,  expressing  much 
pleasure  in  seeing  him,  and  adding  a  commend- 
ation of  the  good  old  Baron  de  Nogent,  short, 
indeed,  and  s:mple,  but  in  such  terms  as  brought 
a  gli«^ening  light  into  the  son's  eyes. 

«  Your  good  opinion  of  him.  Monsieur  de  Cas- 
telneau,' replied  Ernest  de  Nogent,  '  mu»t  be 
most  gratifying  to  him,  as  i  know  he  esteems 
you  highly.  May  1  ask,*'  he  continued,  ^how 
was  your  fair  ward  when  you  left  Castelneau, 
which  must  have  been  some  days,  I  presume, 
after  1  quitted  that  part  of  the  country  myself?' 

^  I  travelled  but  slowly,'  replied  the  count, 
-^  as  I  have  been  suffering  much  in  health.  An- 
nette, 1  am  happy  te  say,  though  not  well 
enough  to  accompany  me,  was  in  no  danger.' 

<  ill,  ill !'  exclaimed  Ernest  de  Nogent,  with 
a  look  that  astonished  not  only  the  count,  but 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Choiseul  also,  not  a 
little — so  eager,  so  anxious,  so  apprehensive  was 
It.  *  The  last  time  1  saw  her  she  seemed  in  per- 
^  feet  health.' 

*  1  did  not  know  that  you  were  acquainted 
with  her,'  said  the  count,  with  an  air  of  moie 
surprise  than  pleasure. 

*Ob,  yes!'  answered  Monsieur  de  Nogent, 
*  though  my  acquaintance  with  Mademoiselle  de 
St.  Morin  is  of  a  very  recent  date,  it  is  quite  suffi- 
eieat  to  interest  me  deeply  in  her  welfare.  It 
began  by  my  rendering  her  a  slight  service, 
when  she  was  attacked  by  a  wolf.* 

*  Oh,  now  1  comprehend,  now  I  comprehend  !' 
exclaimed  the  count,  taking  his  hand,  and  shak- 
ing it  warmly.  <  I  owe  you  many  thank^i.  Mon- 
sieur de  Nogent,  for  saving  the  life  of  one  most 
dear  lo  me.  1  must  write  to  Annette,  and  let 
her  know  who  was  her  deliverer,  for,  at  the  time, 
■he  was  ignorant  of  your  name.' 

*  I  dared  not  give  it,'  roplied  Ernest  de  No- 
gent, '  for  I  was  at  that  time  absent '  from  my 
regiment  without  leave,  living  in  close  conceal- 
ment in  my  father's  house,  and  only  venturing 
out  through  the  woods  to  meet  the  person  who 
conveyt'd  my  letters  to  and  from  Paris;  for  I 
had  taken  care  to  interest  Monsieur  dc  Choiseul 
in  my  cause,  by  representing  to  him  that  noth- 
ing but  the  state  of  my  father's  health  had  in- 
duced me  to  commit  what  was,  in  truth,  a  breach 
of  duty. 

*  You  said  your  acquaintance  with  Annette 
eommenced,'  said  the  count,  returning  to  tho 


point  whioli  moat  inCerrealed  hii  ndnd.    *Have 
you,  then,  aeen  her  since  ?' 

*  Oh,  yes,'  replied  Ernest  de  Nogent ;  *  I  aaw 
her  at  my  father's  house,  on  the  very  day  I  set 
off  to  rejoin  the  army.  She  then  asoertatned 
who  I  was,  and  lauppose  some  acoidentai  eir- 
oumstance  most  have  prevented  her  from  telliag 
the  facts  to  you.' 

The  count  paused,  and  meditated  for  a  lAin- 
ttte,  but  the  cloud  gradually  left  his  brow.— 
*  Yes,'  he  said  thoughtfully,  ^  yes,  there  wers 
dircumstances  that  prevented  her  from  expliii- 
ing  the  tacts,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  Ihoae  very 
circumstances  are  connected  with  her  illness. 
You  must,  then,  have  left  Castel  Nogent  on  the 
same  day  that  I  quitted  Castelneau ;  and  on 
that  very  day,  in  returning  from  her  visit  to 
your  father,  her  horse  took  fright  at  a  fluh  of 
lightning,  while  she  was  suffering  him  to  drink 
in  the  stream, and  she  was  consequently  thrown 
and  considerably  injured  by  the  fall.  I  did  not  ^ 
leave  her,  however,  till  the  surgeons  UMured 
me  there  was  no  danger ;  and  1  have  since  heard 
from  her,  giving  me  the  assurineo  that  she  was 
even  better  than  when  1  left  her.' 

*  i  am  happy,  most  happy,  to  hear  it,'  replied 
Ernest  de  N  gent;  and  then  he  fell  into  a  fit  of 
thought,  from  which  he  did  not  rouee  hiuaelf 
till  he  found  the  eyes  of  all  present  fixed  some- 
what intently  upon  him.  He  c  >Bt  it  off  as  soon 
as  he  perceived  that  such  was  the  case,  and 
made  an  effort  to  telk  cheerfully  on  other  sub. 
jects,  in  which  he  sucaeeded.  But  what  the 
Count  de  Castelneau  had  observed,  had  cast 
him  in  turn,  into  a  reverie ,  and,  notwithstanding 
all  his  natural  command  pver  himself,  he  could 
not  resist  the  strong  impression  upon  hira,  bat 
remained  till  dinner  was  announced,  somewhat 
silent  and  gloomy,  occupied  by  one  of  those  in- 
ternal struggles  which  absotb  all  the  energies 
of  th-*  mind,  and  leave  the  material  organs  to  act 
merely  as  parl^  of  a  machine,  moved  by  the 
great  spring  of  habit 

By  the  time,  however,  that  the  meal  was 
served,  and  he  had  sat  doivn  to  table,  he  had 
again  conquered ;  and  he  had  successfully  re- 
pelled the  assault  of  the  evil  spirit  upon  h'S 
heart,  and  driven  him  back,  though  the  defesces 
of  the  plaee  might  be  injured  by  the  siege  that 
it  had  undtroroue.  la  such  a  warfare,  men 
would  do  well  to  remember  that  the  enemy  is 
one  whenever  allogether  rai^es  that  siege,  but 
proceeds  day  after  day,  while  the  fortress  Grum- 
bles down  before  him,  unless  some  glurioua  and 
mighty  help  is  sought  and  obtained  to  aoccor 
the  distressed  garrison. 

At  dinner,  then,  the  Count  de  Castelneno  re- 
sumed all  his  cheerfuln'  8«,  spoke  kindly  and 
warmly  to  Ernest  de  Nogent,  and  could  not 
help  acknowledging  to  himself  that  in  h'm  th^re 
were  evide  it,  many  excel lont  qualities,  of  whieh 
the  Baron  de  Cajare  bad  shown  ne  <ign.  The 
Duke  of  Choiseul,  on  his  part,  had  already  re- 
marked several  things  in  the  demeanor,  both  ef 
the  Count  de  Castelneau  and  of  Ernest  de  No- 
gent, which  excited  his  curiosity;  and  he  deter* 
mined  to  unravel  the  mystery,  if  mystery  there 
were;  but  the  taek  of  prying  into  the  heart  of 
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the  Count  de  Ciictalneaa,  wu  no  uWghi  one; 
and  notwithaUudiotf  all  his  penetration,  Chotse- 
nl  remained  at  faa't. 

The  heart  of  Ernest  de  No^nt,  however,  was 
much  mure  easily  to  be  studied;  and  as  the  duke 
led  the  conTersation  back  to  the  subject  of  Mad- 
emoiBelle  de  St  Morin,  and  made  the  young  of- 
ficer give  the  whole  particulars  of  the  adven- 
ture with  the  wolf,  the  changes  of  Ernest's  coun- 
tenance might  have  shown  to  eyes  less  penetrat- 
iagthan  those  which  looked  upon  him,  that 
there  was  a  deeper  interest  in  bis  bosom  towards 
her  whom  he  had  saved  than  could  arise  from  the 
incident  itself,  t  r  from  the  efiect  of  a  mere  passj 
ing  acquaintance.' 

*Well,  now,  Ernest^'said  the  duke,  af  er  the 
conversation  had  gone  on  for  some  time,  *you 
•hall  let  us  know  what  vou  think,  of  Mademoi- 
spIle  de  St.  Morin.  From  something  which 
Monsieur  de  Castelneau  said  a  minute  or  two 
^  ago,  1  am  inclined  to  think  she  is  extreme- 
ly beautiful.  Is  it  not  so,  Monsieur  de  Cai- 
telnean.'* 

•I  really  do  not  know,*  replied  the  count, 
♦from  what  part  of  my  discourse  your  lordship's 
keen  wit  has  derived  information  of  a  fact  which 
I  am  not  at  all  inclined  to  deny.  As  far  as  my 
poor  judgment  goes,  Annette  is  indeed  most 
beaotiful.  But  of  course  I  am  not  so  good  a 
judge  as  young  men.' 

♦  The  dedaetion  was  very  easy.  Monsieur  de 
Castekieau/  replied  the  duk**,  who  rath-  r  prided 
himself  upon  the  rapidity  of  his  calculations. — 
♦WhatjTou  said  regarding  Monsieur  le  Baron 
de  Cajare  led  me  at  once  to  conclnde  that  the 
joung  lady  was  very  beautiful.  You  would  not 
have  sosp'Cted  him  of  taking  such  rash  meas- 
ares  nnleas  you  suspected  him  of  being  very 
much  in  love;  and  he  is  not  a  man  to  be  much  in 
love  with  any  tb*ing  less  than  transcendent 
beavty.' 

Theeouninniled,  but  did  not  reply,  and  tho 
duke  went  on  to  press  his  wife  s  nephew  upon 
the  subject,  saying:  *Bul  come',  Ernest,  you 
have  not  answered  my  question.  What  is  your 
opinion  of  my  young  laiJy's  beauty.^' 

♦I  can  but  say  that  she  is  very  beautiful,'   re- 
plied Ernest  de  N .gent,  ^indeed  the  most  bean^ 
tiful  being  that  1  ever  beheld;  for  her  beauty  is 
aniiii  her  features  alone,  but  in  the  expression, 
,  which  is  ever  changing,  but  ever  perfect.' 

*  Hyperbole,  hyperbole  !  my  dear  Ernest,' 
oiied  ttte  Dnehess  of  Choiseal.  *  Ho  v  can  the 
ezprpssion  b'  alway-*  changing,  and  yet  always 
perfect'  If  it  is  perfect  at  one  momenfj  any 
change  from  that  must  be  less  perfect.' 

'Oh,  my  dear  aunt,'  replied  the  young  officer, 
^the  Abbe  Barthelemi  baa  spoilt  you,  by  teach- 
ing jou  metaphysics.  Give  me  that  ring  off 
jour  finger  * 

♦A  modest  request,  indeed,'  said  the  duchess, 
but  taking  off  the  ring  at  the  same  time,  and 
kelding  it  out  to  her  nephew. 

*■  Look  at  this  diamond,'  said  Ernest  de  No- 
gent  with  a  smile:  ♦what  color  does  it  reflect 
when  I  turn  it  thus?' 

♦Green,  replied  the  duchess. 

^  And  when  I  turn  it  thus  P  demanded  het 
nephew. 


*  Bright  yellow,'  she  replied. 
♦And  thus ?'  he  continued. 

♦  Pure  rose  color  '  was  the  answer. 
♦And  each  as  bright  as  the  other,  my  dear 

aunt,  are  they  not?'  continued  Ernest  de  No« 
gent,  giving  her  back  the  ring;  'and  such  is  th« 
expression  of  Mademoiselle  Ue  St.  Morin's  coun- 
tenance, ever  varying,  but  always  perfectly 
bright  and  beautiful.' 

♦You  deserve  the  ring  for  your  illustration,' 
replied  the  duchess,  rolling  it  across  the  table 
to  him.  ♦If  the  young  lady's  heart  be  as  much 
a  diamond  as  you  represent  her  to  be,  she  must, 
indeed  be  worthy  of  the  noblest  race  in  th« 
country.' 

Monsieur  de  Castelneau  would  fain  have  mus- 
ed; but  he  struggled  with  himself,  and  over- 
came the  temptation.  Nay  more,  he  took  part 
again  in  the  conversation  regarding  Ann«.tte,  as- 
sured the  Duchess  de  Choiseul  that  her  person 
afforded  but  a  faint  image  of  her  heart  and  mind; 
and  turning  to  the  duke,  he  added, — 

•  Just  as  it  seems  to  me,  my  lord,  that  a  pic- 
ture, however  masterly,  is  but  an  imperfect  im- 
age of  what  we  see  in  nature.' 

The  duke  smiled  to  this  return  ef.what  they 
had  been  talking  of  be  fere,  and  replied,  ♦  Tou 
are  such  an  admirer  of  the  beauties  of  nature, 
Monsieur  de  Castelneau,  that,  ere  you  return  to 
Paris,  I  must  take  vou  through  our  park  here 
in  the  direction  of  Versailles,  where  we  have 
even  more  beauty  than  towards  Arpajon.' 

The  conversation  now  deviated  into  other 
channels,  and  fell  upon  subjects  of  general  in- 
•terest  till  dinner  was  concluded.  Alter  assort 
pause  in  the  saloon  of  the  duchess,  the  duke 
proposed  to  Monsieur  de  Castelneau  that  they 
should  walk  forth  into  the  park.  Madame  de  ' 
Cboiseul,  however  remained  at  home;  and  Er- 
nest de  Nogent,  though  he  would  willingly  have 
accompanied  the  Ceunt  de  Castelneau,  whose 
good  opinion  he  was  very  desirous  of  cultivating, 
determin^d  to  stay  with  his  aunt,  not  knowing 
what  sort  of  communication  the  minister  might 
be  desirous  of  holding  with  his  guest.  The 
subjects  started,  however,  were  altogether  gen- 
eral, and  referred  principally  to  matters  of  art 
^and  taste.  But  they  returned,  indted,  the  curi- 
ous circumstance  of  Monsieur  de  Castelneau 
meeting  ht«  young  neiffht>or  Ernest  de  Nugent 
there,  led  the  Due  de  Chosen  1  on  to  speak  ot  the 
young  oflcer's  character  and  family.  Of  Ernest 
himself  he  gave  an  account  which,  from  the  lipc 
of  the  duke,  was  commendation  indeed. 

♦  We  love  him  scarcely  less  than  if  he  were 
our  own  son,'  he  said;  *  but  1  have  made  it  a 
point  not  to  press  any  members  of  my  own  fam- 
ily into  public  employm  nte.  Fortune  be  has 
little  or  none,  poor  fallow,  and  must  make  his 
way  with  his  sword  ;  for,  alas  !  so  little  flows 
into  my  coffers  f>ii  my  services  to  the  state,  and 
BO  much  flows  out  of  them  to  supply  some  of  the 
necessities  of  the  state*,  that  though  we  may  re- 


*  1'h  s  is  known  to  have  been  absolutely  the  faet. 
The  l>uc  de  <  hsiseui  having  more  than  «nce  sufif^iied, 
from  h  s  ow  n  furtun«»,  deficieocic s  n  the  revenue,  v%h  ih 
other  ministers  might  have  taken  less  generous  mtaos 
to  fill  op. 
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gret  shat  we  have  no  cbtldren  of  oar  own,  it  is 
probably  far  better  that  such  is  the  case.' 

*  1  did  not  kou4^,  my  lord, 'replied  the  count, 
*  that  the  Duchess  de  Choiseul  bad  a  sis- 
ter, and  still  less  did  I  know  that  her  sis- 
ter had  married  Monsieur  de  Nogent.  I  al- 
ways understood  that  that  gentleman  had  mar 
ried  Mademoiselle  de  Lisle,  while  the  duchess 
I  remember  well  as  the  heiress  of  the  noble  house 
of  Du  Chatel.' 

»  True,  true,'  replied  the  duke,  *  Madam  de 
Nogent  was  her  hali-sister, — tbe  same  mother, 
but  another  father.  Poor  Marie  de  Lisle  had 
little  or  no  fortune  of  her  own,  and  she  married 
a  man  who  had  little  fortune  either.  We  mind- 
ed not  that,  however,  ^br  his  blood  is  as  noble  as 
any  in  France,  and  though  a  mis-alliance  is 
what  of  course,  we  could  not  have  tolerated  for 
a  moment,  we  cared  not  for  the  accidental  cir 
cumstances  of  fortune: — indeed,  my  sweet  lady 
herself  gave  part  of  her  own,  to  increase  that  of 
her  sister  ' 

*  Then  notwithstanding  all  the  fine  new  no- 
tions of  the  present  day,'  said  the  count,  'you 
still  hold,  my  lo  d  duke,  tliat  there  is  some- 
thing in  noble  blood  which  should  prevent  it 
from  allaying  itself  with  that  of  an  inferior 
class.' 

*  i  trust,  sir,*  replied  the  duke  of  Choiseul, 
raising  his  head  that  there  is  no  gentleman  of 
really  pure  blood  in  France,  that  can  think 
^^therwise.  These  new  notions  that  you  ^peak 
of  are  but  set  abroad  by  men  who  would  fain 
rise  into  our  stations  by  any  means;  and  we 
should  hold  thid  barrier  but  tbe  more  firmly 
against  them.' 

The  count  mused:  the  very  same  prejudices 
of  birth  which  had  been  expressed  by  the  Due 
de  CHosseul,  he  had  himself  combated  a  thou- 
Aand  times;  but  there  was  something  in  his 
heart  which  would  not,  on  the  p  esent  occasion, 
let  him  say  one  word  in  opposition  to  the  duke's 
arguments.  The  mmister  remarked  his  silence, 
and  asked, '  Do  you  not  tnink  so,  Monsieur  de 
Ca>teloeau  ?'  ' 

*Pe<haps  I  am  not  so  strongly  wedded  to  such 
opinions  as  you  are,'  repiiea  the  count,  with  an 
evasion  which  he  did  not  forgive  himself  for, 
even  while  he  used  it;  *but  so  far  1  do  thinlS' 
with  you  fully,  that  though  no  means  should  be 
employed  to  prevent  courage,  geniue,  and  exer- 
tion from  raising  a  man  to  the  very  highest 
point  in  societv-  yet  we  should  use  all  means  to 
prevent  any  thing  but  virtua  and  talents  from 
producing  that  result.' 

The  Duke  de  Choiseul  was  not  quite  satisfi- 
ed with  this  reply;  but  it  was  a  matter  of  no 
consequence,  and  they  were  now  taking  their 
way  homeward,  he  turned  tbe  conversation  to 
the  object  which  had  brought  the  Count  de 
Caste* neau  thither,  and  said,  'Perhaps  it  may 
be  better  for  you  to  see  the  king  at  once,  when 
I  have  made  my  report  to  his  majesty  in  regard  ^ 
to  our  interview  of  this  morning.  I  shall  go 
over  to-morrow  to  Versailles  about  eleven ;  by 
the  hour  of  noon  my  private  audience  will  be 
at  an  end,  and  I  will  then  introduce  you  to 
his  majesty's  presence,  as  well  as  Ernestj  who 


has  to  make  his  peace,  you  hear.  NtLj  I  uk 
you  to  be  kind  enough  to  bring  him  down  with 
you  in  your  carriage  to  Versailles;  for  he'  most 
go  back' to  Paris  te-nigbt,  as  it  will  be  mm  well 
Uiat  he  should  not  stop  here,  till  he  is-  reinstit- 
ed  in  the  royal  favor?' 

<  I  shall  be  most  happy,  my  lord,*  replied  the 
count.  *  Will  not  Monsieur  de  Nogent  return  ia 
my  carraige  to  Paris  .^* 

*He  came  on  horseback,*  repliad  the  duke; 
'but  doubtless  he  will  prefer  your  society  to  t 
solitary  ride.' 

The  proposal  wae  accordingly  made  :  Ernest 
de  Nogent  accepted  the  offer  gladly ;  and  as  the 
carriage  proceeded  towards  Paris,  mach  conver- 
sation took  place  between  him  and  his  compan- 
ion. It  was  of  a  pleasant  and  tranquil  kind.— 
Without  knowing  why  Ernest  kept  off  the  sub- 
ject of  Annette;  and  the  Count  de  Castelneaa 
felt  when  he  parted  from  him,  that,  under  most 
circumstances,  he  could  have  made  that  man  hii  « 
friend. 


CHAPTER  V. 

That  splendid  monstrosity,  the  palace  of  Ver- 
sailles, was  certaittlv  not  in  the  same  state  of 
magnificence  in  which  it  bad  been  placed  by 
the  vain  ostentation  of  Louis  XIV.,  bat  sttU 
it  displayed  a  degree  of  luxury  and  extraTaganee 
which  formed  a  painful  contrast  with  the  sitnap 
tion  of  a  suffering  and  indigent  populatton.— 
There  wasal^^o,  in  the  aspect  of  tbe  people  who 
thronged  its  saloons  and  galleries,  an  air  of  dis- 
solute frivolity,  of  careless,  mocking  aupereii- 
ness,  which  j^enerally  marks  a  conrt  or  conniry 
on  the  eve  of  its  downfall.  When  tbe  great  of 
a  nation  have  learned  to  feel  a  contempt  for  all 
those  things  that  are  in  themselves  good  and 
great,  the'nation  is  soon  taught  to  feel  a  eoft* 
tempt  for  the  great ;  and,  as  a  part  of  the  aatioB, 
the  Count  de  Castelneaa  felt  no  slight  portion  dt 
scorn  for  all  thai  vsurronnded  him,  as  accompa- 
nied by  Ernest  de  Nogent,  he  walked  throogh 
the  crowded  halls  of  the  palace,  towards  the  an- 
dience  which  had  been  promised  him  by  the  Dae 
de  Choisenl.  He,  perhaps,  more  than  any  one 
else,  felt  and  contemned  the  persons  and  the 
scene  around  him.  His  eye  was  fresh  f''oin  pnr- 
er  things — his  mind  had  been  sanctified  by  a 
coinmorce  with  virtne.,  truth,  and  nature — and 
all  the  vice,  and  the  idle  levity,  and  the  osten- 
tatious nothingness  which  appeared  before  his 
sight,  struck  him  as  something  new  and  horrible, 
though  he  had  witnessed  the  same  scene  many 
a  time  before. 

The  conversation  of  Ernest  de  Nogent  h«d 
not  tended  lo  smooth  the  way  for  the  impression 
made  by.  Versailles.  There  was  a  freshness 
about  the  young  nsbleman's  mind — a  truth,  an 
esgernHss,  a  candor — which  harmonised  well 
with  the  bright  simplicity  of  God's  own  crea- 
tions, but  w<  re  a  living  repmach  to  the  cormpi* 
ed  manners  of  that  court.  Without  the  slight- 
est idea  that  tbe  count  would  entertain  towards 
him  any  but  the  most  kindly  feelings,  knowing 
of  no  objections  which  could  be  raised  against 
his  pretensions  to  Annette,  except  the  compara- 
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tive  poverty  of  hiB  house,  he  had  striyen  frank- 
ly and  freely  to  please  her  guardian  daring  their 
thort  intercourse,  and  in  spite  of  yery  repug- 
nant feelings  in  the  breast  of  the  count,  had  suc- 
ceeded. 

He  was  well  known  to  many  members  of  the 
court,  but  none  knew  or  recognised  the  Cuunt 
de  Castelneau;  and,  as  they  moved  on  through 
thoee  spacious  halls,  many  a  gay  and  glittering 
officer  stopped  Ernest  de  Nogent,  spoke  a  word 
or  two  with  him  on  his  own  account,  and  then, 
in  a  whisper,  inquired  who  was  his  graver  friend. 
There  was  something  in  the  air  of  the  count, 
however  in  his  calm,  firm  step,  his  thoughtful 
but  self-possessed  demeanor, the  slight  and  some- 
vf  hat  scornful  smile  that  curled  his  lip,  and  his 
•tern,  irrepressible  eye,  which  produced  a  feel- 
ing of  reverence  in  men  who  had  reverence  for 
very  few  things  on  earth,  and  made  them  give 
way  before  him  when  they  might  have  jostled  a 
man  of  superior  station. 

At  length,  as  the  count  and  his  companion 
approached  the  door  *^hich  communicated  with 
the  king's  apartnfienta,  without  perceiving  any 
tign  that  it  had  been  opened  that  day,  Ernest  de 
Nogent  seked  one  of  the  gartU  Uu  corps  if  any 
one  had  been  yet  admitted. 

*•  Oh,  no  !*  replied  the  officer,  the  king  has  not 
come  from  the  Park  au  Cerfs.  He  has  got  a 
freah  importation  from  Provence,  and  may  be 
kept  these  two  boors.' 

Enest  de  Negeot  gave  a  look  of  disgust,  and 
turned  towards  the  Count  de  Castelneau,  as  if 
to  interpret  what  had  been  said,  but  the  count 
bowed  his  head,  and  replied  to  the  look— ^  I 
heard,  my  young  friend,  and  uoderstandj  such 
tnrpitudea,  unhappily,  fly  far.' 

The  anticipation  of  the  officer  of  the  gartU  du 
corps  did  not  prove  ex  ictly  correct.  For  about 
half  an  hour  longer  the  count  and  Ernest  de 
Nogent  were  detained,  hnarmg  around  them 
more  licentious  ribaldry,  perhaps,  than  ever  was 
spoken   in  any   other  court  in   Europe.     Wit- 

Sf  and  brilliant  it  certainly  was,  as  well  as  scan- 
alous,  malicious,  and  gross;  but  that  wit  mu»>t 
always  be  of  a  somewhat  feeble  and  debilitated 
kind,  which  is  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  cal- 
umny and  licentiousness  to  support  it  under 
either  arm  • 

At  length  the  door  opened,  and  the  Due  de 
Choisenl  himself  came  forth,  brilliantly  habited 
in  the  costume  of  the  times,  and  bearing  a  port- 
folio under  his  arm.  He  spoke  a  few  words 
with  his  usual  quickness  and  precision  to  seve- 
ral persons  who  stood  round  the  door,  and  who 
each  passed  for  a  word  with  a  minister.  But  he 
pushed  his  way  forward  all  the  time,  till  hii 
eyes  fell  upon  the  Count  de  Castelneau  and 
Ernest  de  Nogent.  The  moment  he  saw  them, 
he  thrust  another  gentlemju  out  of  the  way 
with  very  little  ceremony,  and  said  in  a  quick 
tone,  as  he  beckoned  them  up,  ^  C  »rae  with  me, 

eome  with  me,  the  kmg  is  waiting  for  you. 

Both,'  he  added,  seeing  jSrnest  linger  behind — 
«both  of  you/ 

They  followed  in  silence;  and  when  they  had 
passed  through  the  door  into  an  anteroom,  the 
duke  whispered,  *  I  need  not  tell  you  to  be  cau- 


tious. The  king  is  in  no  very  plaeable  mood  to- 
day.— Ernest,  no  rashness:  remember  how  you 
once  offended  when  you  were  page  of  honor,  by 
a  tbeugbtless  reply.' 

*  I  will  be  careful,'  replied  the  young  officer ; 
*  for  I  must  not  do  discredit  to  anything  you  may 
have  said  in  my  faver.' 

Passing  through  anotlter  room,  the  duke  led 
his  companions  to  the  door  of  the  king's  cabi- 
net, where  a  page  stood  to  guard  against  intru- 
sion. The  duke  entered  first;  and  then  return- 
ing, brought  the  two  gentlemen  into  the  royal 
presence,  saying, — 

*  Monsieur  de  Castelneau ,  sire ! — and  my 
nephew,  Ernest  de  Nogent;  whom  you  were 
good  enough  to  say  that  you  would  see  to- 
gether.' 

The  only  object  worthy  of  remark  in  the  cab- 
inet when  the  count  entered,  was  a  gentleman 
dressed  in  black,  who  was  seated  at  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  chamber,  with  a  table  on  his  right 
band  covered  with  writing  materials,  and  l^is 
foot  raised  upon  a  stool.  He  was  by  no  m^ans 
a  prepossessing  person  in  appearance.  Though 
his  features  in  themselves,  were  fine,  there  was 
a  lack  ol  feeling  in  his  countenance — a  seemmg 
want  of  soul  in  the  whole  expression,  that 
was  very  repulsive.  'There  was  nothing  either 
inquiring  or  gracious,  or  menacing  in  the  face: 
all  was  cold;  and  yet  it  was  cold  without  dul- 
ness.  fou  could  not  suppose,  in  looking  on 
those  features,  that  mind  was  wanting:  it  was 
merely  an  appearance  of  want  of  interest  in  the 
objects  before  him,  tinged  with  contempt;  but 
that  slight  scornful  turn  of  the  lip  was  all  that 
chequered  the  look  of  utter  apathy  with  which 
he  regarded  the  count  and  his  companion. 

The  complexion  of  the  king,  (for  he  it  was) 
seemed  to  have  once  been  delicate  and  woman- 
ish; but  the  skin  was  now  wrinkled  with  years, 
the  cheeks  had  fallen  in;  and  a  little  rouge  had 
evidently  been  added,  where  the  color  had  aban- 
doned the  cheek,  rendering  the  monarch,  any 
thing  but  more  pleasing  in  appearance.  His  lips 
were  thin  and  pale;  and  it  was  impossible  to 
gate  en  him  without  ieeling  an  impression  that 
debauchery  more  than  age  had  shared  in  the 
decay  which  no  art  could  hide. 

The  Count  de  Castelneau,  both  on  account  of 
his  age  and  rank,  advanced  first  on  entering  the 
room;  but  the  kin^  called  the  young  officer  for- 
ward, saying,  *  Here  Ernest;  come  hither !  So 
you  thought  fit  to  quit  your  regiment  without 
leave  young  roan.' 

*  Sire,'  replied  E'-nest  de  Nogent,  advancing, 
*I  applied  for  leave;  and  only  ventured  upon  the 
rash  act  which  1  did  cofaimit  on  account  of  my 
father's  severe  illness.' 

*  You  were  very  wrong,  sir,'  replied  the 
king.  » There  is  no  excuse  for  want  of  disci- 
pline.' 

*  Most  true  sire,'  answered  the  young  noble- 
man ;  *  1  am  without  excuse,  and  came  not  to 
urge  any;  but  merely  to  cast  myself  upon  your 
majesty's  clemenc/,  trusting  you  will  consider 
that  sometimes  our  feelings  overpower  our  rea- 
son, and  that  I  hastened  to  my  father's  side 
when  1  heard  that  he  was  at  the  point  ef  death 
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as  I  might  flj  to  the  side  ef  my  king,  did  1  hear 
he  was  in  peril  or  in  difficultj.' 

The  monarch  turned  to  the  duke;  and  the 
count  observed  that  whenever  he  spoke  to  the 
minister,  the  king's  countenance  -relaxed  into  a 
faint  smile. 

*'  Tou  say,  duke,  that  he  has  received  his  re- 
primand?' he  asked;  and,  on  the  duke  bowintr 
his  head  in  token  of  assent,  he  went  on,  '  Well, 
sir;  i  have  left  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
general,  and  therefore  I  shall  add  nothing  to 
what  he  has  thought  fit  to  do,  except  a  warning 
to  be  more  careful  in  the  future. — Now,  Monsieur 
de  Castelneau,  what  have  you  to  saj  ?' 

*  Very  little,  sire,'  replied  the  count,  *  except 
to  wish  your  majesty  good  health  and  high  pros- 
perity.' 

The  king  turned  to  the  Due  de  Gheiseul,  and 
the  Due  de  Choiseul  looked  down,  without  re- 
plying. 

*  l:)id  you  not  tell  me,  my  lord,*  said  the  king, 
*that  the  Count  de  Castelneau  wished  to  speak 
with  me  .^' 

*  Not  precisely,  sire,'  answered  the  duke. — 
*•  Toa  may  recollect  that  some  suspicions  were 
excited.' 

*■  Oti  yes,  by  the  Baron  de  Cajare,'  replied  the 
king;  *1  remember  vtry  well.' 

'  Will  your  majesty  permit  me  to  remind  you,* 
said  the  duke,  *■  that  it  was  by  no  direct  accusa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  baron;  but  by  what  he 
let  fall  regarding  the  retired  way  in  which  Mon- 
sieur de  Castelneiiu  lived,  when  he  was  speak- 
ing of  the  discontent  that  has  maniiested  itself 
in  Quercy  and  the  Angenois.' 

*•  It  continually  happens,  your  majesty,'  said 
the  Count  de  Caselneau,  with  a  faint  smile, 
*that  when  any  one  wishes  to  de  us  an  injury^ 
who  is  too  coward  y  to  make  a  bold  accusation, 
and  too  feeble  to  affcct  us  by  open  efforts,  he 
endeavors  to  degrade  us  in  the  opinion  of  ihosc 
to  whom  we  are  most  attached,  by  insinuating 
what  he  does  not  assert ;  and  where  he  is  very 
mean  and  very  coateniptible  indeed,  he  coHches 
his  insinuation  in  such  terms  as  to  leave  the 
minds  of  the  persons  who.  hear  to  draw  the  de* 
duction  that  he  is  afraid  to  point  out  niinself. — 
Such  has  been  the  case,  it  would  seem,  with  the 
Baron  de  Cajare.  lie  said  milhing  against  m*' ; 
but  told  your  majesty  that  i  was  living  a  solitary 
and  unsocial  life,  far  from  your  royal  court  and 
person,  in  the  same  breath  that  he  spoke  of  se- 
ditions in  the  neighboring  districts,  and  other 
tbings  that  might  well  excite  your  indignation, 
leaving  you  to  draw  the  inference  that  [  had 
some  share  in  these  troubles.  Ue  forgot,  how- 
ever, to  remind  your  majesty  that  L  had  been 
bred  up  for  a  profession  which  counbels  retire- 
ment and  seclusion  ;  and  that — though  1  ntver 
actually  entered  the  church,  and  certainly  did 
east  offiny  gown  when  I  unexpectedly  camo  in- 
to great  wealth  and  high  rank — [  remained  at- 
tached to  the  clerical  profession  as  Abbe  de  Cas- 
telneau (ill  1  had  passed  the  fortieth  year  of  my 
age.  He  did  not  tell  you,  sire,  as  he  might 
have  told  you,  that  these  trouble  were  in  a  re- 
mote part  of  the  province;  that  1  neither  had 
nor  could  have  any  thing  to  do  with  them  ;  that 


I  have  never  in  my  life  taken  any  part  in  either 
a  religious  or  a  political  dispute ;  that  1  have  no 
communication  with  refractory  parliaments;  no 
dealings  with  Jesuits;  no  connection  with  Jan- 
senists.  All  this  the  Baron  de  Cajare  might 
have  told  your  majesty  at  the  same  time  ;  and 
had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  prevented  yoor 
suspecting  for  a  moment  one  of  your  most  faith- 
ful subjects.' 

*You  are  eloquent.  Monsieur  de  Castelneau,' 
said  the  king,  with  the  curl  of  his  lip  growing 
somewhat  stronger ;  *■  pray,  has  the  Baron  de 
Cajare  any  cause  of  enmity  towards  you  ?' 

The  D-ic  de  Choiseul  hastened  t«  inter- 
fere ;  for  he  knew  that  the  king's  mood  at  that 
moment  was  a  very  irritable  and  unsettled  one. 

*■  Monsieur  de  Castelneau  has  explained  the 
whole  to  me,  sire,'  he  said  :  ^  tliere  is  no  caase 
of  enmity,  indeed;  but  it  would  appear  that 
Monsieur  de  Cajare  would  fain  have  the  count 
take  up  his  abode  in  Paris  rather  than  remain  at 
Castelneau.' 

*  Indeed!'  exclaimed  the  king,  with  more 
animation  than  usual ;  *  how  so  ?  upon  what  ac- 
count ?' 

*■  Why,  it  would  seem,  sire,'  replied  the  duke, 
thinking,  perhaps,  a  little  of  Earnest  de  Nogent 
w.:ile  he  spoke,  and  forgetting  the  peculiar 
character  and  frightful  licence  of  th^  person  he 
addressed—^  it  would,  sire,  that  Monsieur  de 
Castelneau  has  a  word,  a  young  l4dy  of  very 
extraordinary  beauty — at  It  ast  if  I  may  jud^e  by 
Earnest's  account.  With  her  the  Baron  de  Ca- 
jare has  fallen  in  love  ;  and  as  he  is  as  much  in 
love  with  Paris  as  the  lady — and,  indeed,  cannot 
absent  himsftlf  long  from  the  capital — he  w  sh- 
ed to  make  your  majesty  and  me  ihe  tools  of 
bringing  the  count  and  his  fiiir  ward  to  Pans.' 

A  peculiar,  unpleasant,  simpering  sniile  camo 
upon  the  old  king's  face,  as  he  asked,  ^ib  she  in 
Paris,  then,  Monsieur  de  Castelneau  ?' 

*■  No,  sire,'  replied  the  count,  *she  is  not;  I 
left  her  behind.' 

The  Doc  de  Choiseul  perceived  at  once,  from 
that  smile,  the  evil  that  he  had  done  without 
thinking  of  it ;  and  he  hasten  d  to  the  aid  of  . 
Monsieur  de  Castelneau,  saying,  'Of  c-.urse,  ^ 
s're,  the  count,  at  once  suspecting* he  Baron  de 
Cajare,  and  understanding  his  motives,  did  not 
choose  to  gratify  hitR.' 

*  We  must  make  him  gratify  the  king,*  said 
Louis  XV.,  with  the  same  meaning  and  detest- 
able look. 

The  Count  de  Castelneau  answered  b  Idly; 
<  In  all  honorable  things,  sire,  none  ehall  be 
found  more  ready  to  gratify  you — Dishonorable 
things,'  he  added,  neither  regarding  a  frown  on 
the  face  of  Louis  nor  a  sign  from  the  Due  de 
Choiseul,  *  my  king  knows  himself  and  me,  I 
am  sure,  too  w  11  to  ask.' 

Louis's  brow  was  as  black  as  night,  and  his 
meagre  hand  grasped  the  side  of  his  chair, 
wiiiie  his  foot  beat  the  ground  with  a  sh«rp 
quick  movement.  It  was  wonderful,  however, 
how  far  he  could  conquer  himself,  when  his  pas- 
sions or  hia  vices  required  an  effort ;  and  alter 
remaining  in  silence  for  a  moment  or  two^  he 
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tcimpd  to  Erneit  de  Nogent,  asking, '  Is  she  so 
Terv  beantifal  thpn   Ernest  ?' 

Tne  young  nobleman  would  willingly  have 
Velied  poor  Anuette's  beauty,  but  he  dared  not 
tell  a  falsehood,  and  he  replied,  *■  She  is,  indeed, 
aire,  very  beautiful.* 

A  dead  pause  ensued ;  no  on«  of  course  wish- 
ing to  renew  the  conversation  but  the  king,  and 
he  n9t  knowing  very  well  how  to  carry  it  on 
farther  for  his  own  particular  views  and  purpo- 
ses. At  length  he  said,  turning  to  the  duke, 
*  The  baron  is  in  the  Bastile,  1  think.  Monsieur 
do  Ceoiseul  ?* 

*  He  is  sire,'  replied  the  duke,  hoping  to  en- 
gage another  of  the  king's  passions,  and  mako 
the  one  cnuutera*  t  the  other:  *■  his  insolent  dis- 
regard of  your  majesty's  express  commands, 
when  you  directed  him  to  avoid  all  personal  in- 
tenerence  with  mv  nephew  Ernest ;  his  going 
down  into  Quercy  the  very  same  day  that  he  re- 
ceived notification  of  your  wish  to  the  conrtra- 
ry,  taking  with  him,  on  his  own  authority,  a 
guard,  evidently  for  the  ptirpose  of  disobeying 
your  most  strict  orders — all  these  circumstan- 
ces, sirf*,  together  with  several  others  which  I 
shall  have  to  lay  before  your  majesty,  ere  long, 
when  I  have  fully  investigated  them,  made  me 
instantly  send  down  the  deputy  of  the  lieuten- 
ant-general to  arrest  this  contumacious  person, 
and  lodge  him  in  the  Bastile.  I  examined  him 
my  sell  for  an  hour  yesterday  morning,  and  met 
-with  nothing  but  cool  insolence  both  toward 
yonr  majesty  and  myself 

The  duke  had  spoken  at  some  length,  in  or- 
der to  draw  off  the  king's  attention  ;  but  Louis 
was  not  to  be  led  away  from  the  subject  pre- 
dominant at  that  moment  in  his  mind ;  and  he 
asked  quietly,  '  Pray,  Monsieur  de  Choiseul, 
how  long  do  you  think  it  may  be  before  the  case 
is  complete  against  the  Baron  de  Cajare  ?* 

The  duke  did  not  understand  the  king's  ob- 
ject, and  replied,  <  Perhaps  not  for  six  weeks  or 
tpwo  months,  sire;  for  there  is  a  gambling  piece 
of  business,  where  all  did  not  go  quite  fairly,  it 
would  seem,  which  must  be  inquired  into.  One 
of  the  party  threw  himself  out  of  the  window 
and  was  killed;  but  several  of  the  officers  who 
were  present  are  now  absent  in  Flanders  and  on 
the  Rhine.' 

*  Say  three  months— say  three  months,  Mon- 
sieor  de  Choiseul,  exclaimed  Louis, — ^  we  must 
have  his  conduct  thoroughly  sifted.  Better  say 
three  months.' 

( It  may  very  likely  be  as  long  as  that  sire,' 
replied  the  duke,  who  was  completely  deceived, 
and  thought  that  he  had  carried  off  the  kings  at- 
tention from  Annette  de  St.  Morin.  *  Probably 
to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  we  shall  be 
that  time  or  more.* 

*  Very  well,  then,!  said  the  king,  turning  to 
the  count,  <  we  shall  command  you,  as  yon  are 
particularly  interested  in  this  business,  to  re- 
main in  Pans  for  the  space  of  those  three  months 
presenting  yourself  weekly  at  our  court,  in  order 
that  we  may  communicate  with^ou  upon  the 
subject  when  we  think  fit.  You  will  also,  if 
joa  take  oar  advice,  send  for  your  household, 


and  bring  this  yonng  lady  from  time  to  time  to 
Versailles.     We  gi?e  her  the  invitation.' 

He  spoke  with  an  air  of  dignity,  and  contract- 
ed brow  *,  and  when  he  had  done  he  bowed  his 
head  slightly,  to  intimate  that  the  audience  was 
at  an  end. 

The  count  and  Ernest  de  Nogent  retired  with- 
out reply;  but  the  moment  they  had  passed  thro' 
the  antechambers  and  entered  the  general  recep- 
tion rooms,  the  young  officer  turned  eagerly  to 
the  count,  demanding  in  a  low  voice,  but  with 
an  air  of  terrible  anxiety  and  apprehension, 
*  Whnt  do  you  intend  to  do.'' 

*To  obey  the  king's  commands  replied  the 
count  calmly,  *- but  not  to  take  his  advice,* 

« That  God  !'  exclaimed  Ernest  de  Nogent 
eagerly.  'Oh!  Monsieur  de  Castelneau,  be  firm 
— 1  beseech  you  be  firm.' 

*  I  will  my  young  friend,'  replied  the  count, 
grasping  his  hand;  '  I  will — though  from  what  I 
have  h^ard  you  say,  I  should  think  that  you 
would  rather  desire  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin's 
presence  in  Par|s,  if  I  understand  right  that 
your  regiment  is  quartered  in  the  neighborhood.' 

'It  is  even  now  marching  for  Chateau  Thie- 
ry,'  replied  the  young  officer,  *  but  believe  me, 
Monsieur  de  Castelneau,  I  would  rather  never 
behold  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin  again,  than 
behold  her  in  the  contamination  of  this  place. 
You  know  not,  you  cannot  knew,  all  the  dark 
and  dingraceful  secrets  of  this  very  building.  It 
was  bad  enough  when  I  was  here  as  page  of  hon- 
or, nearly  nine  years  ago,  but  I  understand  it  is 
infinitely  worse  now. 

Scarcely  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth, 
when  his  name  was  called  forth  from  the  door  of 
tlie  king's  apartments  by  one  of  the  attendants, 
and  he  was  forced  to  go  back  to  the  presence  of 
a  monarch*  who  was  now  laboring  to  blot  out  by 
a  course  «f  tyranny  and  debauchery,  the  memo- 
ry of  all  those  fair  promises  which  the  early  part 
of  his  reign  had  afforded. 

The  count  promised  to  wait  for  his  young 
companion;  and  remained  standing  alone,  busy- 
ing himself  with  his  own  thoughts,  and  heeded 
but  little  the  various  faces  that  flitted  by  him. 
In  about  ten  minutes  Ernest  de  Nogent  rejoined 
h'lm,  with  a  cheek  burning,  and  an  eye  fixed 
anxiously  on  the  ground.  *  I  have  kept  you,  he 
said — <  1  have  kept  you,  1  am  afraid;  and  I  owe 
any  one  an  anology  for  making  them  breathe 
this  air  longer  than  their  own  business  requires. 
Let  us  go.  Monsieur  de  Castelneau,  let  us  go.' 

Walking  rapidly  through  the  rooms,  the  two 
gentlemen  quitted  the  palace,  and  after  some 
little  difficulty,  toundthe  count's  carriage,  which 
was  soon  rolling  with  them  on  the  read  towards 
Paris. 

*■  You  seem  agitated,  ray  young  friend,'  said  the 
count,  as  Ernest  sat  beside  him  in  silence,  press- 
ing his  clasped  hands  hard  together. 

*  I  am  indignant  as  well  as  agitated.  Monsieur 
de  Cas'elneau,'  replied  Ernest.  '  1  will  not  of- 
fend your  ear  with  that  man's  inquiries  or  dis- 
course. I  have  marred  my  own  fortunes  forev- 
er, I  doubt  not ;  but  I  care  little  for  that,  provid- 
ed you  remain  firm,  as  you  have  quite  the  pow- 
er to  do.' 
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*  I  give  70a  my  word  of  honor,  my  young 
friend,'  replied  the  count,  *•  that  were  1  to  be 
kept  here  forever,  and  my  lodging  were  to  be 
the  Bastile  to-morrow,  on  account  of  ray  deter- 
mination, nothing  should  or  shall  induce  roe  to 
send  for  Annette  while  the  court  is  in  its  pres- 
ent degraded  state.    Sooner  than  she  should 


come  hither  I  would  send  her  into  a  foreign 
country;  for  there  is  no  state  of  banishment  eqnai 
in  anguish  to  that  of  virtue  amongst  evil  doen. 
Let  that  satisfy  you  for  the  present,  and  remem- 
ber that  better  days  may  yet  come. 

[To  be  condnaod,] 


[ORIGIHAL.] 

LINES  ON  THE  DEATH  OF  LUCY  HOOPER. 

WHO   DIED  IN   BROOKLYN,   (L     1.)    OR   THE    IST    OF   8tH    MONTH,   AGED  24  YEARS. 

BY  J.  G.  WHITTIER, 


They  tell  me  Luey,  thou  art  dead — 
That  all  of  ibee  we  loved  and  cherished 
Has  with  tbj  summer  roses  perished  5 

And  left,  as  iu  young  beauty  fled, 

An  ashen  memory  in  its  stead  !— 

Cold  twilight  of  a  parted  day. 
That  true  and  loving  heart— that  gift 

Of  a  mind  earnest,  elear,  profuond, 
Bestowing,  with  a  glad  unthrifty 

Its  sunny  light  on  ail  around, 
Affinities  which  only  eould 
Cleave  to  the  Beautiful  and  Good,— > 
And  sympathies  which  found  no  rest 
Save  with  the  Loveliest  and  the  Best,— 
Of  them — of  thee  remains  theie  nought 

But  sorrow  in  the  moomer's  breast— 
A  Shadow  in  the  Land  of  Theugfat  ? 

Ne !— Even  my  weak  and  trembling  faith 
Can  lift,  for  thee,  the  veil  which  doubt. 
And  human  fear  have  drawn  about 
The  all-awaiting  scene  of  death. 
Even  as  thou  wast  I  see  thee  still ; 
And,  save  the  absence  of  all  ill. 
And  pain  and  weariness,  whieh  here 
Sumraoned  the  sigh  or  wrung  the  tear, 
The  same  as  when  two  summer^s  back 
Beside  our  childhood's  Merrimack, 
1  saw  thy  dark  e>e  wander  o'Ser 
Stream,  sunny  upland,  rocky  shore. 
And  heard  thy  low,  soft  voice  alone 
Midst  lapse  of  waters,  and  the  tone 
Of  sere  l^^aves  by  the  west-wind  blown. 
There's  not  a  charm  of  soul  or  brow— 

Of  all  we  knew  and  loved  in  thee 
But  lives  in  holier  beauty  now, 

Baptised  iu  Immortality ! 
Not  nuae  the  sad  and  freeaing  dream 
Of  sou's  that  with  their  earthly  mould 
Cast  off  the  levcs  and  joys  of  old- 
Unbodied— like  a  pale  moombeam 

As  pure,  as  passionless,  and  eold  ; 
Nor  mine  the  'hope  of  Indra's  son 
Of  slumbering  in  oblivion's  rest, 
Life's  myriads  blending  into  c 


In  blank  Annihilation  blest ; 
Dust- atoms  of  the  Infinite — 
Sparks  scattered  from  the  central  light. 
And  winning  back  through  mortal  pain. 
Their  old  onconsciensness  again  !— 
No ! — I  have  friends  in  Spirit-Land,— 
Net  shadows  in  a  shadowy  band- 
Not  others f  but  i/umselveSf  are  they. 
And  still  I  think  of  them  the  same 
As  when  the  Master's  summons  came. 
Their  ehange— the  holy  mom-Kght,  breakiof 
Upon  the  dream-worn  sleeper,  waking— 
A  change  from  Twilight  into  Day  !•— 

They've  laid  thee  midst  the  household  graves. 

Where  Father,  Brother,  Sister,  He, 
Below  thee  sweep  the  dark  blue  waves. 
Above  thee  beads  the  summer  sky !— - 
Thy  own  loved  Church  in  sadness  read 
Her  solemn  ritual  o'er  thy  head, 
And  nlessed  and  hallowed  with  her  prayer 
The  turf  laid  lightly  o'er  thee  there. 
That  church,  whose  rites  and  liturgy 
Sahlime  and  old,  were  tmth  to  thee. 
Undoubted,  to  thy  besom  taken 
As  symbols  of  a  Faith  unshaken. 
Even  I,  of  simpler  views,  eould  feel 
The  beauty  of  thy  trust  and  zeal  $ 
And,  owning  not  thy  creed,  could  see 
How  life-like  it  mn it  seem  to  thee. 
And  how  th;  fervent  heart  had  thrown 
O'er  all,  a  coloring  of  its  own. 
And  kindled  up  intense  and  warm 
A  life  in  every  rite  and  form  > 
As,  when  en  Chebar's  banks  of  old 
The  Hebrew's  gorgeous  vision  rolled, 
A  spirit  filled  the  vast  machine — 
A  life  'within  the  wheels'  was  seen ! 

Farewell!— a  little  time  and  we 

Who  knew  thee  well,  and  loved  thee  here. 
One  after  one  shall  fellow  thee. 

As  pilgrims  through  the  Gate  of  Fear 
Whieh  opens  on  Eternity. 
Yet  shall  we  cberisk  not  the  less 
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All  tbat  is  left  our  hearts  meanwhile, 
The  memory  of  thy  loveliness 

Shall  round  our  weary  pathway  smile. 
Like  moonlight  when  the  saa  has  set, 
A  sweet  and  tender  radiance  yet. 
Thoughts  of  thy  clear-eyed  sense  of  Duty, 

Thy  generous  scorn  of  all  things  wrongs 
The  truth,  the  strength,  the  gracefiil  beauty 

Which  blended  in  thy  long. 
All  lovely  things  by  thee  beloved 

Shall  whijper  to  our  bearU  of  thee. 
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These  green  hills  where  thy  childhood  roved— 
^  Yon  river  winding  to  the  sea,— 

The  sunset-li^ht  of  Autumn  eves 

Reflecting  on  the  deep,  still  fleods, 
Cloud,  crimson  sky,  and  trembling  leaves 

Of  rainbow-tinted  woods,^- 
These,  in  our  view,  shall  henceforth  take, 
A  tenderer  meaning  for  thy  sake. 
And  all  thou  loved'st  of  earth  and  sky 
Seem  sacred  to  thy  memory ! 

Ametbtmf,  VUh,  8lh  mo.,  1841. 


THE  LOVER'S  REPROOF  OF  TIME. 

BY  MRS.  EDWARD  THOMAS. 


O  TiHK  !  I  could  have  wept  to  mark  what  thou 

Uadtt  wrought  of  ruin  on  that  «>heri»h'd  bruw ! 

Wliere  b  th^  »moolb  Howrinkled  snowy  »kiB 

Tbat  bardiy  prisoned  the  blue  veius  withm  t 

Where  ihH  pruud  arches  o'er  the  tunny  orbs 

Whose  light  the  faculties  of  >outh  absorbs  f 

Wbere  the  elusieriog  curls  of  raven  hair 

(CoqceaUng  Love's  ioevitable  snare,) 

llirougb  wnich  the  burning  cheeks  in  blushes  broke, 

Liki  roses  by  Hyperion  awoke  7 

IUk)  where  the  hp— ah  wbere !  whose  first  coy  kiss 

lalormed  the  heart  the  ecstasy  of  bliss ; 

Faded  for  ever !     Age  hath  wiiher'd  all ! 

Wbatfa:*cioatiens  slumber 'ueaih  thy  pall, 

OdevasuiingTime!  O  cruel  thief ! 

Wb>  make  the  reigo  of  loveliness  so  brief? 

Wby,  witb  its  ftilt,  not  Mem  ry  teo  depose  f 

Meoi'ry,  the  lovei's  bitterest  of  foes. 

O  wottiu  Utat  face  bad  m«i  my  gase  no  mors, 


Then  could  I  still  the  fallacy  adore ; 

Foooly  investing  it  with  ev'ry  ch^rm^ 

And  e'en  <hy  sc>  the  too  pit^fui  to  harm 

But  now,  Its  rueful  change  offends  mine  eyes. 

And  werds  of  welcome  die  in  pam'd  surprise ; 

While  to  m>  basom  comes  the  sad  appeal, 

Can  a*.ight,  save  youth  and  beauty,  break  the  seal 

That  locks  the  pulses  where  the  passions  rest, 

To  bid  them  thiill  tumultuou»l>  the  breast  j 

Wildest  enthtxsiast  but  once  can  know 

Tbat  dream,  (the  only  dream  exempt  from  woe,) 

Decking  the  earth  with  Paradisean  flow'rs— 

Stealing  the  languor  from  griefs  shackled  hours, 

Speeding  on  wing^  of  hope  each  lingering  thougnt. 

Lending  the  s*  til  alr>ne  tho*e  faney -fraught, 

And  bidding  it  torrsui  one  gleam  of  bliss 

From  Heaven's  jovs  to  light  a  world  like  this. 

Toe  dream  of  boyhood  iovt,  ihe  parest,  best, 

Sent  from  the  Godhead  to  the  human  breast ! 


THE  AGED. 

BY  MRS.  ABDY. 


Oh !  o(\  the  mimtrer*  lar  deseribes,  with  warm  and  ferrent  tnidi, 
TV  loTaly  da>*orehil<UiooJ,  and  the  bta^hin^  tMrim;  of  yoatb  ; 
it  dwells  Bpon  the  teuou  ol'-  Me'*  sweet  audMinnjr  |>nme, 
B«t  teldvin  due*  it  chrooicle  iu  dark  and  winter  time. 

Yet  ever  on  the  aged  with  deep  rererence  I  look. 
Their  mnKktt  thoughts  I  liken  to  a  wise  and  wondrous  book, 
Eariehed  with  1  iVtob  histories  of  sceues  «nd  time*  o(  >ore, 
That  nerer  can  be  giren  to  the  eye  of  mortal  more. 

We,  in  the  snmmer-slow  of  health,  may  joyotuly  expect 
To  pus  alootf  the  ways  of  life  by  ch  luce  «na  chaoge  uuchecked  ; 
fiu  while  we  trace  our  furure  course,  aid  future  kuowledtce  crare, 
A  year,  a  day,  an  hour,  alas!  mjy  lay  us  in  the  grave. 

Bat  they  already  have  enjovedthe  brief  and  fleeting  span 

Bv  ProTidence  allotted  %<  tn*  cooimon  life  of  man ; 

Aod  all  the  wi  dom  time  imi>aiU  lo  beneHc  our  •Me, 

Hath  in  their  loll-friaght  nunds  secure^a  certain  dwelling-place. 


We  oA  retrace  onr  early  ypnth,  and  MMrrowfolly  cast 
Reflections  on  our  folli««  in  the  seaiou  that  is  past ; 
May  not  the  ^^d  in  their  turn  reflect  and  reason  time : 
May  they  not  m«am  the  follies  that  they  atill  descry  in  ns  ? 


Oh  !  why  should  we  despise  them  then,  and  wilfully  forego 
The  trcuures  of  eiperieitce  they  woulu  readily  bestow  ? 
Even  as  the  roe'>k  and  docile  child  receives  o*<r  counsel  sage, 
80  uogfat  we  humbly  to  regard  the  wanjing  voice  of  age. 

They  ever  should  be  viewed  by  us  with  'ove  and  awe,  they  stand 
On  tne  ihteshold  of  anoth*  r  world,  a  mvsic  siiirit-l>uid. 
They  should  be  dieri^hed  %nd  revered  as  unaiiU  of  the  sod. 
Soon  to  receive  their  summons  to  the  mansion  of  their  iiod. 

Let  us  prize  di-^m  as  his  hostages,  held  precious  in  onr  ti^t. 
As  rec?iviug  *ig'»al  favor  l'»om  the  Lord  of  iiow^  and  might ;    , 
Man  may  bcHow  the  goods  of  wealth,  of  honor,  rank,  aud  praise, 
But  God  alone  can  give  to  ns  the  boon  of  lengthened  days. 
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A  SERMON, 


DtUTEBKD    IH  BROMFIKLD    8TRXIT    CHURCH,   ON  THE  BrSNINO  OP  WSDITSSDAT,  THX  Sdth  AUGUST. 

BY   REV.  J.  N.MAFFITT, 

ProfcHor  ofClocudon  and  Bolles  Lettres.  St.  Charlet  College,  Mo. 

ruJM  8th  ehaiitwr,  3>d  rene.'-^Wheii  I  eonud«r  itiy  hearut,  the  iwork  of  thy  fingen;  the  moon  and  the  atois.  which  thoa  haa  ordained; 


My  text  it  beaatifol  in  limpliciij,  aiid  sublime  is 
>eaaty.  The  moral  grandeur  with  which  it  is  iavested, 
places  me  in  a  similar  dilemma  with  that  of  the  Artist 
srbo  attempted  to  paiat  the  n^eotral  judgment.  The 
iub)ect  was  too  sablima,  aad  his  mind  alone  could, 
pup  it.  His  Art  had  ne  power  to  embody  on  canvass 
the  beau  idea]  of  bis  glorous  conceptions;  and  when 
be  had  finished  his  pieture,  it  was  not  in  keeping  with 
Us  subject.  It  lowered  and  debased  it  So  must  I  la- 
Bent  my  inability  to  give  yea  the  breathings  ef  my  soul. 
In  raitiog  my  mind  op  to  the  subject,  I  have  to  reach 
■a  clevatioa  that  sarmounu  the  earth,  aad  brings  me 
OS  a  level  with  the  throne  of  the  invisible.  In  atiempt- 
iig  this  npward  flight  I  need  both  your  sympathies  and 
payers. 

My  object,  I  tru9t,  is  to  do  you  good,  feeling  con- 
viieed,  if  I  ean  accomplish  this,  the  only  legitimate  ob- 
ject of  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  I  bhall  promote  his 
glory,  before  whom  the  Angels  bow  in  rapture  and 
praise— before  whose  awful  majesty  the  earth  trembles, 
bat  in  whose  heavenly  sm  les,  the  poor,  the  wretched, 
Ibefiriendlessand  forsaken  of  this  earth,  find  joy  and 
peace  aad  leve  unutterable. 

la  contemplating  the  material  universe  in  its  infinite 
variety,  its  wondeifol  proportions,  its  accurate  arraage- 
■eau;  the  perfeetioLS  of  the  Divine  Author  rise  np 
before  the  miad's  eye  in  all  their  grandeur,  power  and 
beaaty.  But  when  remark  the  adaptation  of  each 
part  of  the  great  whole  to  its  place  in  the  scale,  wheth- 
er animate  or  inanimate  j  with  the  caie  which  an  all 
iriie  God  beatows  upon  the  least  as  well  as  the  great- 
tit  tf  bii  works—from  the  worm  that  bides  its  head  in 
Ihe  dust  to  the  proud  eagle  that  soars  into  the  heavens 
— liroa  the  meanest  insect  to  man  the  image  of  his 
Maker;  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  good- 
ness ef  our  heavenly  Father,  who  is  thus  mindful  of  the 
ektld  of  his  adoption  and  love. 

All  this  may  bring  conviction  to  a  christiaa's  heart, 
bat  to  the  sceptic  or  the  savage,  all  is  but  deabt,  speca- 
htiea  and  mystery.  For  instance,  contemplate  the 
beaoi),  glory  and  perfection  of  the  unnumbered  systems 
«f  worlds  that  spread  out  their  palaces  of  light  aad 
ptadcnr  through  the  vast  fields  of  sr  ace  and  observa- 
tioa'-aQd  while  you  are  astonished  at  the  magnificence 
sad  iplendors  of  the  scene  that  stretches  away  into  the 
fiitbomless  depths  of  immensity  j  let  your  thoughts  for 
^Boment  tarn  upon  the  great  Aichitect,  aad  what 
t  be  your  mighty  conceptions  of  Him ! — then  turn 
r  eyes  apon  man,  contemplate  his  insignificence,  hit 
Inkness,  his  mortality,  and  you  will  not  wonder  at  the 
tofdsofthe  psalmist: 

Wbea  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers) 
m  Mob  and  the  stars,  which  thou  has  ordained ;  what . 


is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man 
that  thou  regardesthim. 

For  though  the  mind  may,  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  natare  and  God,  form  some  correct  ideas  of 
his  goodness  to  his  poor  dependent  creatioa,  yet, 
without  revelation  they  would  be  mingled  with  perplex- 
ity and  doubt,  and  end  but  in  conjecture,  or  at  best  a 
dark  and  dreary  system  or  systems  baseless  as  the 
fabric  of  a  vision,  and  cold  as  the  snows  of  Lapland. 
Aided  by  Revelation,  which  like  the  apex  of  a  loAy 
mountain  lifts  its  head  a^ove  the  clouda  and  penetrates 
where  all  is  clear  and  bright,  the  whole  subject  be- 
comes illuminated.  So  will  the  miads  of  ti.e  ignorant 
and  perplexed,  puzzled  with  the  ways  of  God  to  man, 
t>ecome  enlightened — aided  by  that  book  which  con- 
tains the  teachings  of  our  heavenly  Father,  they  will 
penetrate  the  mists  of  human  doubt  and  enter  into  the 
fullness  of  that  light  which  will  enable  them  to  see,  ua- 
derstaad,  and  worship  in  pra'se  and  thankfulness. 

My  object  is,  Jirstf  to  shew  you  that  God  is  deeply 
interested  in  maa— that  be  is  mindful  of  him  and  visits 
him }  and  secondly,  to  give  you  the  reasons  for  such 
extraerdiaary  love  and  care  on  the  part  of  a  Bemg  so 
infinitely  his  Hupeiior.  Here  it  may  be  well  to  re- 
mark, that  I  am  shackled  by  ne  stereotyped  mode  «f 
preaching.  I  enter  not  the  pulpit  prepared  with  ready 
made  discourses,  cut  and  dry  beforehand  What  I 
say  comes  fresh  from  my  heart.  I  have  one  governing 
motive  by  which  I  hope  I  shall  always  be  controUe<^ 
aa  ardent  desire  to  glorify  God  and  win  souls  from  the 
error  of  their  ways. 

My  theme  is  one  of  thrilling  interest— it  occupied 
the  meditations  of  the  wisest  of  the  auoients,  and  must 
ever  claim  the  attention  of  the  great  and  good  to  the 
latest  generations  of  time.  Does  God,  the  infinite,  the 
imcreatcd  first  cause  of  all  things,  regard  man  with  a 
parent's  tender  care  7  is  he  indeed  mindful  of  him  t 
and  does  he  visit  him  in  his  low  estate  7  These  are 
questions  of  deep  importance,  and  upon  which  there  ia 
a  great  diversity  of  opinion  amoag  the  jeligioaists  of 
the  day. 

One  class  go  on  the  broad,  principle,  that,  as  God 
made  mind  and  fiiaitar,he  iay^ted  them  with  certaia 
laws,  which  ar^  ^to  be  theit  />nly  gqides— ^ne  takea 
mind,  another  jniatter*T-the  lat^r  become  animals  lying 
prene  along  the  earth,. eating:  dast,  and  breftthingthe 
foetad  air  of  the  marshy  iensi— ihe  former,  inteUeetnal 
abstractions^and  are  bome  ea  the  air  like  a  balloon^ . 
without  ballast,  unprotected  from  iu  fires  and  saowa, 
its  tampesto  and  its  calms.  Others  again  travel  ia  a 
dilEaieat  diieetieii,— one  class  believing  God  to  be  all 
goodaens  and  naerey  and  love,  and  that  poaishBMBt 
does  not  Cbcm  tmj  part  of  hisneral  govenuMBl^urhib 
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the  oihen  are  far  making  God  and  hif  fovernBenI  and 
his  I  iws  a  terror  not  only  to  evil  doers,  bat  to  the  pious 
Cbriaiian  also,  rendering  him  Qobappy  in  his  religion 
ano  morose  and  sour  in  his  associations  with  tiis  friends, 
his  brethren  and  the  world. 

Some  launch  their  bark  on  the  wild  and  dark  waters, 
resigning  themselves  to  ehanee,  and  blindlj^  hoping  that 
the  Great  Pilot  will  lead  them  to  a  secnre  haven,  with- 
out exertion  of  their  own.  Others  embark,  confident 
ef  their  own  skill  and  despising  all  other  aid  steer  bold- 
ly forth,  but  when  the  tempest  comes  will  those  lan«<s* 
men  know  how  to  guide  the  helm  or  trim  tke  sails,  and 
save  their  craft  from  wreck  oa  the  rocks  of  presump- 
tion? Then  have  we  the  delicate  fresh  water  sailor, 
who  in  his  richly  ornamented  yacht  thinks  not  of  the 
painted  sepulchre,  or,  that  tinsel  okny  hide  from  the 
eye  a  rotten  plank,  he  steps  with  pride  on  board  his 
frail  but  gaady  boat  and  commits  himself  witli  maniac 
confidence  to  the  perils  of  the  mighty  deep. 

How  important  to  steer  clear  of  all  these,  and  to 
keep  ia  thf)  good  old  paths!  There  is  one  method 
which  I  would  suggest,  not  because  it  is  my  own,  bnt 
on  account  of  its  safety  and  truthfulness  I  am  gov- 
erned by  three  great  lights— the  first  is,  the  Bible }  the 
second,  nature ;  and  the  third,  the  human  heart.  Some 
there  are,  who  study  the  Bible  and  nothing  else ;  they 
go  round  and  round,  like  the  horse  In  the  mill,  the 
same  circumscribed  circle  of  travel— 4iad  conceive  all 
beyond  unhallowed  ground.  The  Bible  is  my  sun, 
and  its  attendant  satellites,  nature  and  the  human  heart, 
and  the  glorious  beams  refifcted  from  theii  centre  open 
up  all  the  treasures  of  divine  wisdom  and  truth, 
shedding  upon  the  mind  that  mellow  and  harmonious 
light  which  guides  to  life  eternal. 

Directed  by  this  galaxy  we  cannot  err— all  things 
•round  lu  become  subservieut  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  created.  Every  thing  has  a  tongue,  a  voice 
for  Ged,  while  the  eloquence  of  all  living  and  beanti- 
fiil  objects,  fills  the  soul  with  gratitude  and  praise. 

Is  not  this  earth,  and  the  sun  and  the  moon  and  the 
liars  full  of  his  goodness  ?  Were  they  not  fitted  up  to 
display  his  power  and  to  manifest  his  love  7  Was  net 
tiM  home  of  man  while  he  sf  joums  below,  prepared 
for  his  eomfort  and  happiness  f  Does  not  God  lay  the 
material  tuiverse  under  eontribuiion  to  supply  his 
wants,  aad  minister  to  his  pleasure?  Is  not  every 
thing  in  the  vegetable,  animal  and  mineral  kingdoms, 
with  all  the  grand  laborifaries  of  nature  subservient  to 
his  will  ?  Eliciting  the  finer  susceptibilities  of  his  soul, 
and  calling  forth  the  homage  of  his  heart  7  Are  there 
net  beauty  and  poetry  m  the  sunshine  and  the  rain- 
bow, the  flowers  and  the  trees,  the  river  and  the 
•treasu,  the  plains  and  the  nsouutains,  the  night  aad 
the  day?  And  what  is  the  phiUsephy  which  they 
teach,  the  theme  of  their  mo»t  ravishing  songs  7  Is  it 
not  lent,  unmeasured,  undounded  and  free  7 

And  shall  we  narrow  down  our  conceptions  of  the 
divine  legards,  by  looking  only  at  a  part  of  the  vast  ma- 
eUaery  of  nature,  or  by  coafiaingeor  views  to  bat  one 


theatre  of  his  goodness  7    No:  the  earth  is  the  LoctFi 
and  the  fullness  thereof. 

The  cold  bloodvd  and  prosy  christians  who  fissr  to 
admire  the  works  of  His  hands  lest  they  sbouki  rob 
him  of  the  ^my  which  is  his  due,  and  who  cannot  see 
beauty  on  the  earth  or  in  the  heavens,  shovld  he  r»> 
minded  that  iheir  religion  would  be  improved  by  eulth 
vating  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime  in  atisK. 
They  should  not  be  forgetful  ihat  earth's  altars  are  re- 
dolent of  ihe  fires  aad  incense  of  para  devotion— thii 
they  are  the  stepping  stones  upon  which  the  soal  naj 
reverently  ascend  into  the  pare  sky  of  gospel  baUaai, 
to  bask  in  the  light  of  the  incfiabic  majesty ! 

Guided  still  by  Revelation,  we  see  everyihmg  arousd 
us  adapted  to  some  useful  and  benevolent  purpose. 
Even  that  which  would  seem  at  firrt  view  deleterioos, 
or  at  least  useless,  on  a  closer  ezamioatioa,  turns  oat 
frequently  to  he  the  reverse,  and  fills  the  mind  witk 
delight  and  pleasure. 

The  form  of  the  earth,  its  inequalities  of  surface,  tbe 
lofty  mountains,  tbe  tiny  hill,  the  exieuded  plain,  tke 
lovely  vale,  the  yawning  cavern,  the  magnifieeat  river, 
the  roaring  cataract,  the  gentle  rivulet,  tiM  gleoniT 
forest,  the  green  carpet  spread  out  every  wfave,  with 
its  garniture  of  flowers  and  gorgeous  shriAbbery,  «ritk 
tbe  glorious  canopy  that  lif\s  i;s  broad  dome  above  the 
clouds,  richly  studded  with  the  eyes  of  heaven,  are  sB 
speaking  memorials  of  his  love,  and  when  examiasd 
and  classified  display  the  goodness  and  henevolenee  of 
their  great  Author. 

Oh,  howl  love  the  voices  and  beauties  of  nature!' 
lite  colors  of  the  rainbow,the  tints  of  the  rose,  the  gold 
on  the  wing  of  the  butterfly,  the  streaks  on  the  2«ehra, 
the  down  on  the  peach,  the  loud  or^  an  of  tbe  winds  ef 
heaven,  and  tbe  Zephyr's  kiss,  are  full  of  beanty  aad 
harmony.  And  when  I  enquire  whose  are  all  thcee  7 
what  hand  croated  them  7  who  tuned  those  inatnuaoits 
of  sound  7  a  sweet  voice  comes  down  from  heaveBf  and 
answers  me.    My  Father  has  done  it  all ! 

What  a  theme  !  I  cannot  convey  to  you  my  (eafings 
»-I  am  to  show  you  that  God  is  minoful  of  man.  I  have 
proved  it  from  a  contemplation  of  nature.  I  wiUaow 
prove  it  from  man. 

Is  he  not  the  object  of  God*s  special  love  7  Ceo- 
template  his  complex  nature,  hi^  wonderful  adaptaiioB 
tn  his  place  in  the  scale  of  being,  filling  up  a  space  that 
hath  no  bounds,  and  telling  with  the  power  of  aa 
eartl-quiike,  upon  the  world  around  him,  upon  tbe  pie- 
sent  and  the  fature!  How  wonderful  his  straetuie! 
How  amaaing  his  powers  !  How  magnifieeat,  aad 
complicated,  and  sublime,  the  achievments  of  hisnghi 
arm  and  the  creations  ef  his  intellect! 

Man  soncbly  and  so  variously  endowed,  ezeilas  the 
astonishment  of  angels,  rnd  is  indeed  the  beleved  of 
God.  Ii  must  be  se.  He  who  tempers  the  wind  to 
the  shorn  lamb,  who  feeds  the  young  ravens  when  Ihsy 
ery,  cannot  be  unmindful  of  his  rational  inteltignases, 
in  whose  ereation  he  has  bestowed  a  high  degiaaof 
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labor,  aod  lo  whom  be  has  inparted  the  knowledge  of 
Us  wiJI  and  the  way  of  salvation. 

The  infant,  who  like  nn  opening  flower  evtends  its 
petals  to  its  oMiher's  heart,  is  the  object  of  his  care 
He  follows  man  through  the  slippery  pr  ths  of  yeuih 
and  down  the  descent  of  years,  even  to  old  age,  and 
never  forsakes  him  to  the  last  moments  of  expiring 
nature. 

Here  we  should  bow  down  and  be  grateful,  and  ac- 
knowledge, that  to  us  the  love  of  God  passeth  all  un- 
dersuading. 

But  He  visits  man  also.  He  vouchsafes  his  pres- 
ence to  cheer  and  animate  us  in  this  valley  of  mise- 
ries. Of  this  we  have  splendid  proof  in  the  written 
and  revealed  word.  The  Bible  is  full  of  this  cheering 
doetnne.  God  is  never  absent  from  bis  creatures  or 
bis  works.  But  this  does  not  satisfy  me.  I  want  a 
seare:  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Presence— a  mere 
palpable  exhibition  of  his  p«>rson— a  closer  companion- 
ship. He  has  shown  his  face  amongst  us— He  is  now 
preseat  in  the  asvemblies  of  his  Saints.  I  say  it  with 
revertnee. ,  Let  me  not  be  misuaderstoed.  I  do  not 
tccoont  for  the  manner  of  bis  appearance,  or  the  mys- 
terious shapes  which  he  has  assumed.  I  uke  a  Scrip- 
tural view— and  adhere  to  both  the  spirit  and  the  let- 
ter. Are  we  not  informed  in  the  inspired  volume,  that 
God  conversed  with  Abraham  face  to  face,  and  with 
Moses  ro  like  manner— that  he  spoke  with  the  latter 
out  of  the  burning  bush  and  from  the  top  ef  Horeb ! 
Did  he  not  appear  to  Solomon  and  to  the  priests  in  the 
temple,  and  te  the  propheU  and  to  his  people  Israel, 
on  many  important  occasions  f 

Did  be  not  in  the  fullness  of  time  appear  in  Jerusa- 
lem m  the  form  of  a  servant,  veiling  the  Godhead  in 
flesh,  and  as  a  man  did  he  not  s<joiirn  on  the  earth, 
workhig  miracles  and  doing  many  wonders,  tiU  on 
the  cross  be  aceemplished  the  redemption  of  the  world! 
—and  when  be  ascended  up  on  high  did  he  not  send 
forth  the  Holy  Spirit  inte  the  world,  to  convince  the 
woild  of  sin  and  righteousness  and  of  a  Judgment  to 
eoBe,and  will  he  not  remain  among  men  till  the  final 
eoiisammation  ef  all  things,  when  the  Lord  Jesus  shall 
come  again  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  to  judge  the  quick 
tod  the  dead ! 

It  is  not  irrational,  nor  impious,  for  man  te  look  (er 
ill  this,  or  to  suppose  it  possible  with  God  to  make 
kimself  understood  by  man.  Cannot  man  communi- 
cate bis  thoughts  to  the  dumb  animals,  and  will  they 
oot  do  his  bidding! — and  does  not  the  possession  of 
Bind  in  the  one  case  and  >be  want  of  it  in  the  other  form 
ahnast  as  great  a  bamer  between  them,  as  that  which 
exists  between  God  and  man !  The  distance  between 
God  and  man  is  not  so  great  in  this  seiise,  for  mind  is 
teoDoecting  link  between  them,  though  in  another 
Koseitisinfimte.  But  is  it  impossible  with  God  to 
l^Men  that  distance?  Can  he  not  by  some  wonderful 
iaterposition  of  his  boundless  love  bring  man  up  to  b'tm- 
lelf,  and  so  raise  the  fallen  and  restore  the  ruined,  that 
be  may  again  have  fellowship  with  bis  Maker  and  walk 


us  the  light  of  bis  countenance?  He  most  certainly 
can.  AnJ  has  be  done  it?  He  has.  AJtbough  we  may 
say  to  the  earth,  thou  art  our  mother;  and  to  the  worms 
ye  areonr  brothers  and  sisters;  yet  we  can  look  up  into 
heaven  and  claim  relationship  to  God,  not  in  a  common 
sense  only,  but  in  a  natural  and  spiritual  one.  Jens 
Christ  is  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,  and 
through  him  we  have  access  te  the  Father,  and  rrjoice 
mhis  presence  and  glory. 

Glory  toGod !  I  love  the  doctrine— it  breathes  the  po- 
etry of  faith  and  holiness.  In  view  of  it,  I  feel  like 
the  little  boy,  who,  mid  the  darkness  and  horrors  of 
the  storm,  while  the  helpless  and  unmanageable  bark 
dashed  reckless  o'er  the  coral  beds  of  the  ocean,  con- 
tinued te  play  thoughtlessly  along  the  deck,  and  with 
laughing  eye  aod  careless  mien  .marked  each  movement 
of  the  cloud  capped  billows,  and  on  being  asked  by  a 
gentleman  if  be  feared  not  the  storm,  replied.  No. 
Are  you  not  alarmed  at  the  raging  of  the  tempest  1 
again  asked  the  gentleman.  No,  replied  the  child, 
ny  father  is  at  the  helm.  And  may  not  every  christian 
say,  *  My  father  is  at  the  helm !' 

If  1  looked  around  with  an  earthly  eye,  I  should  say 
that  God  would  net  interest  himself  about  worms 
of  earth  that  will  piss  away  like  the  grass,  and  leave 
no  trace  behind.  Yet  this  ytiy  dependendence  and 
mortality  call  forth  divine  sympathies.  That  man 
should  excite  the  interest  of  heaven  is  both  reasonable 
and  natural.  He  is  a  sinner  and  a  soflerer,  and  al- 
though fallen  and  degraded,  he  is  of  noble  origin  aod 
immortal.  Were  God  to  interest  himself  only  for  the 
angels  that  have  not  sinned,  his  character  would  nol 
stand  before  us  as  it  now  does.  But  although  we  have 
destroyed  ourselves  and  broken  the  Divine  law,  be 
has  not  \tU.  lu  in  despair. 

He  has  laid  help  en  one  who  Is  mighty  to  save  and 
strong  to  deliver,  and  we  are  assured,  that  he  will 
never  leave  us  nor  forsake  us.  Were  we  not  booyed 
up  with  this  hope,  what  would  become  of  the  bereav- 
ed, the  disconsolate,  the  unhappy,  the  orphan,  the  fa- 
theriess,  the^oor  frail  children  of  sin  and  misery !  Ob, 
since  first  I  knew  this  city,  twenty  years  ago,  bow 
mapy  little  cherubs  that  formed  the  joy  and  pride  of 
the  domestic  circle  have  gone  down  into  the  cold  gr  ave! 
Ah,  the  worm  has  fed  on  their  damask  cheeks,  and 
their  laughing  diamond  eyes  are  dimned  in  death.-* 
The  Fathers,  where  are  they  7  And  the  prophets,  do 
th*y  live  forever  ? 

Were  we  left  in  the  hours  ef  despondency  and  pain, 
to  lean  upon  the  arm  of  flesh  alone,how  miserable  would 
be  our  condition  !  W hat  would  fill  up  the  dreary  void  of 
the  heart,  broken  off  from  the  associations  of  home, 
of  love  and  friendship,  and  rent  and  torn  with  ten  thou- 
sand eoDflictiog  pangs  and  distracting  thoughts !  My 
subjeot  answers  all  these  questions,  meets  me  at  every 
point,  and  affords  me  ihat  consolation  and  hope  which 
earth  cannot  give,  which  friends  and  kindred,  the 
dearest  and  fondest,  have  no  power  to  impart.  To  il- 
lustrate my  doctrine,  I  will  relate  an  incident  that  oe- 
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A  Dream  of  Childkood, 


curred  in  New  Hampshire  many  years  since.  I  saw 
the  nother  of  a  large  family  apart  from  her  litUe  brood, 
bendiog  over  the  couch  of  a  sickly  and  deformed 
child,  to  whose  most  trifltag  wishes  her  whole  alteo- 
tien  wast  grivea.  Her  other  children  were  unnot- 
iced, as  ihey  played  in  the  sunshine  while  all  her  mo- 
ments were  devoted  to  that  unsightly  being  wha  conld 
not  live  to  reward  her  with  even  a  return  of  affectio^ 
In  an  instant  a  beautiful  sentiment  rushed  upon  my 
mind.  As  that  mother  aets  to  her  poor  miserable  babe 
so  does  God  act  towards  man.  the  deformed  and  sickly 
offspring  of  pain  and  sorrow. 

He  bends  from  his  ihrone,though  surrounded  by  count- 
less myriads  of  cherubim  andseraphim,angel3  and  arch- 
angels, and  while  their  songs  fill  all  heaven  with  j(»y 
and  rap'ure,  he  gives  his  ear  to  the  meanings  of  the 
sorrowiog  ones  of  earth — the  sighings  of  the  prisoner 
and  the  monraers  in  Zioa  go  up  to  his  throne  on  the 
wings  of  bis  love,aBd  are  answered  in  the  still  small  veice 
that  make  the  tieart  glad  and  the  face  to  shine.  The  an- 
gels are  astonished  at  this  condescension  of  J«hovahGod 
to  beings  so  far  beneath  him— they  cannot  comprehend 
it-— they  see  him  lavishing  his  choicest  gifis  on  those 
whose  home  is  the  earth,  whose  resting  place  is  the 
grave,  and  they  gaze  and  wonder  and  admire.  Halle- 
lujah !  Oh,  had  I  GabriePs  gift  of  song,  I  would  sing 
in  the  loftiest  strains,  the  praises  of  my  God,  and  the 
theme  sboald  be  his  unbounded^  unmeasured  love  to 
man! 

Anoiher  beautiful  feature  ef  my  subject  rises  before 
my  eyes.  It  is  heaven  to  my  soul  to  reflect  upon  it. — 
It  is  not  the  wealthy,  nor  the  great,  nor  the  honorable 
en  whom  God  lavishes  his  special  regards.  Indeed, 
they  need  it  net  compared  to  these  on  whom  fortune 
has  not  showered  her  best  gifts.  To  the  former,  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  such  a  treasure  as  it  is  to 
the  latter.  To  the  poor  wretched  broken-hearted 
wanderers  of  earth  without  a  shelter  or  a  home,  who 
long  to  take  their  departure  from  these  lew  grounds,  it 
is  a  heaven  of  beauty. 

It  is  indeed  balm  to  those  who  have  drunk  of  the 
wormwood  and  the  gall,  and  whose  heart's  have  been 
Scathed  like  the  lofty  pine,  and  around  whose  tottering 


forms,  early  friends  and  fondly  prised  snd 
have  fpllen.  It  is  to  these,  that  the  Reli^poii  of  ov 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  appears  in  all  its  glory.  Oh,  it 
wafts  their  happy  spirits  on  the  breath  of  angels  to 
that  Bwoet  land  of  flowers,  whose  fra^ajiee  and  i 
ty  never  die ;  that  realm  of  bliss,  where  death's  i 
wing  can  never  sully  the  calm  dear  skies— that  pan- 
dise  of  blessedness  and  peace  and  joy,  where  all  At 
friends  of  Jesus  severed  below  shall  meet  a^ain,  to  be 
united  forever. 

And  is  not  Jesus  alwavs  present  to  bind  up  the 
broken  hearted,  to  comfort  the  afflicted,  to  heal  the 
wounds  that  sin  hath  made,  and  to  minister  to  the 
wants  of  all— Jesus  is  not  dead — He  is  the  resunec- 
tion  and  the  life,  and  He  will  live  forevormore.  He  ii 
here  iu  our  midst.  He  stretches  forth  bis  hands  la 
eiitbraee  you — He  invit  ^  you  to  his  bos^m,  to  partici- 
pate with  him  iu  those  pleasures  that  are  at  Qod's  ngkt 
hand. 

Oh  let  bis  love  your  hearts  constnJn, 
Nor  suffer  (/hrist  to  die  in  vaio. 

Before  we  close  let  the  subjeet  sink  into  jonr  hesrti 
as  bars  of  iron  sink  into  deep  waters.  Let  the  love  of 
God  win  yeur  love  in  return. 

Oh  let  us  reflect  that  ou.r  fate  will  soon  be  finally  fix- 
ed ,  either  in  heavea  or  in  hell.  That  now  is  the  accept- 
ed time,  that  now  is  the  day  of  salvation.  Wha  wil 
hesitate  to  come  to  Jesus.  Beheld  he  stands  at  ihe 
threshold  of  your  heart,  knocking  for  entraRce.  He 
ofiers  you  his  love,  he  points  you  to  his  Father,  and 
promises  you  glory  and  happiness  forever,  an  inherit- 
aace  incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  fadeih  not  away. 

Could  I  but  for  a  moment,  draw  aside  the  cartains  ef 
thei  invisible  world,  I  would  point  out  tP  you  the  beaaiies 
of  Heaven— I  would  show  you  the  friends  that  have 
gone  before,  who  died  in  the  faith  and  are  now  amosg 
the  harpers,  swelling  the  high  anthems  of  Heaven. 

There  they  are — see  them  through  the  distant  rislas 
that  break  over  the  everlasting  hills,  they  becken  yon 
away,  they  call  you  home,  they  bend  oret  yon  from 
the  rosy  clouds,  and  with  glances  of  love  and  affec- 
tion, bid  you  come  to  their  sunny  abodes,  where  the 
sorrows  of  earth  are  unknown— 

Where  hope  never  wiihen  aad  where  lore  ncTer  dies. 


A  DREAM  OF  CfllLDHOOD. 


I  had  an  hour's  dreaming. 

When  busy  Fancy's  train 
Brought  in  its  pleasant  seeming, 

The  happy  past  again  ! 
I  roam'd  accustom'dplaces, 

A  little  child  onee  more^ 
I  saw  again  lov'd  faces 

All  smiling  as  of  yore! 
I  saw  beside  the  wild-wood 

Our  petty  rut^tic  cot. 
Just  as  it  stood  in  childhood, 

Tbatfa';ry  haunted  spot! 
I  saw  my  father  sitting 

When  sultry  da>  was  o'er; 
My  aged  mother  knitting 

Her  stockings  a  t  the  door. 


There  came  my  gentle  sister — 

Alas !  long  sinee  inurned— 
Yet  there  she  was — I  kiss'd  her, 

'  1  Mt  her  kiss  retum'd ! 
I  hAard  my  brother'^  prattle, 

His  merry  laugh  once  more; 
Ahhougb  he  died  in  battle, 

Long  biuce  on  some  far  shore ! 
JMy  eyes  wept  on  till  aching 

With  such  pzcessof  joy ; 
Alas !  that  truth  and  waking 

The  charm  should  all  destroy. 
Strange  freak  of  fancy's  showing- 

I  waA  in  thflt  brief  span, 
A  rh'ld  with  light  locks  flowing, 

I  woke  a  grty  old  man. 
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tFrom  the  Gift  for  1M2.] 

ELEONORAr— A  FABLE. 

BY  EDGAR  A.  POE. 


I  am  oome  of  a  race  noUd  for  vigor  of  fancy 
and  ardor  of  passion.  Fyrros  Is  my  name.  Men 
have  called  me  mad ;  but  the  question  is  not  yet 
lettled  whether  madness  be  or  be  not  tke  loftier 
intelligenGe — whether  mn«h  that  is  glorious — 
whether  all  th«t  is  profound — donotsprinf^from 
diiease  of  thought,  from  moods  of  mind  exalted 
at  the  expense  of  the  gpneral  intellect.  They 
who  dream  by  day  are  cof^nizant  of  many  things 
which  escape  the  dreamers  by  night,  in  their 
g;ray  yisions  they  obtain  Kl'mpses  of  eternity, 
and  thrill,  in  awaking,  to  find  that  they  have 
been  upon  tie  verge  of  the  great  secret,  in 
BoatcHes  they  learn  something  of  the  wisdom 
which  is  of  good,  and  more  of  that  mere  knowl- 
edge which  is  of  evil.  They  penetrate,  howev- 
er rudderless  or  codipasslesi*,  into  the  vast  ocean 
of  the  *ligbt  ineffable,'  and,  again,  like  the  ad- 
yeoturers  of  the  Nubian  geographer,  ^agressi 
tuMt  nutre  tenebrarum^  quid  in  eo  esset  explora- 
ten' 

We  will  say  then  that  I  am  mad.  I  grant,  at 
least,  that  there  are  two  distinct  conditions  of 
my  mental  existence — the  condition  of  a  lucid 
reason,  not  to  ba  disputed,  and  belonging  to  the 
memory  ef  events  forming  the  first  epoch  of  my 
life;  and  a  condition  of  shallow  and  doubt,  ap- 
pertaining to  the  present,  and  to  the  recoilec  ion 
of  wha  constitutes  ihe  second  great  era  of  my 
being.  Therefore,  what  1  shall  tell  of  the  ear- 
lier period,  believe  ;  and  to  t»hat  1  may  relate 
ot  the  later  time,  f;ive  only  such  credit  as  may 
seem  due;  or  doubt  it  altogether ;  or,  if  doubt 
it  ye  dare  not,  Uien  play  unto  its  riddle  the 
S^hynx. 

She  whom  I  luved  in  youth,  and  of  whom  I 
Doir  pen  calmly  and  diHtin'*tly  these  reuiembran- 
ces,  was  the  sole  daughter  (*f  the  only  sister  of 
my  mother  long  departed.  Eleonura  was  the 
name  of  my  cousin.  We  had  always  dwelled 
toi^ether,  beneath  a  tropical  sun,  in  the  ^Valley 
of  Many  Colored  G.ass  '  No  unguuled  foot- 
step ever  came  upon  that  vale  \  for  it  lay  singu- 
larly faraway  up  among  a  range  of  gi'int  hiiU 
that  hung  beetling  around  about  it,  shutting  out 
the  tnoHght  from  its  swee  estreees  es.  No  path 
wastroUden  in  Us  vi'^.iniiy  ;  and  to  reach  our 
happy  home  there  was  need  of  putting  back 
with  force  the  foliage  of  many  thoiinands  of  for- 
est trees,  and  of  crushing  to  death  the  glories  of 
many  millions  of  fragrant  tlo  we  is.  Thus  it  was 
that  we  lived  all  alone,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
world  wittiout  the  valley — l,aBd  my  cousin,  and 
her  mother. 

From  the  dim  regions  beyond  the  mountains 
at  the  upper  end  of  our  t^ncircied  domain  there 
crept  out  a  narrow  and  deep  river,  bilghter  than 
all  eave  Eieonora*8  e>es ;  and,  winding  steaKh- 
iiy  about  in  mazy  comses,  it  passed  away  at 
length  through  a  shadowy  gorge  among  hills 
still  dimmer  than  those  from  which  it  had  i^fued. 
We  called  it  the  ^River  ol  Silence  ;'  for  there 


seemed  to  be  a  hushing  influence  in  its  flow. — 
No  marmur  arose  from  its  bed.  and  bo  gently  it 
wandered  along  that  the  pearly  pebbles  upen 
which  we  loved  to  gaze,  far  down  within  its  bo- 
som, stirred  not  at  all,  but  lay  in  a  motionless 
content,  each  ia  its  own  old  station,  shining  en 
gloriously  for  ever. 

And  the  margin  of  the  river,  and  of  the  many 
dazzling  rivulets  (nat  glided  through  devious 
ways  into  its  channel,  and  the  spaces  that  ex- 
tended from  the  brinks  away  down  into  the 
depths  of  the  streams,  until  they  reached  the 
bad  of  pebbles  at  the  bottom — these  spots,  not 
le08  than  the  whole  surface  of  the  valley,  from 
the  river  to  the  mountains  that  girdled  it  in, 
were  carpeted  all  by  a  soft  green  grass,  thick, 
short,  perfectly  even,  and  vanilla  perfumed,  but 
so  besprinkled  throughout  with  the  yellow  but- 
tercup, the  white  daisy,  the  purple  violet,  and 
the  rnby-rt  d  asphodel,  that  its  exceeding  beauty 
spoke  to  our  hearts  in  loud  tones  of  the  love  and 
of  the  glory  of  God. 

And  hie  and  there,  in  groves  about  this  grass, 
like  wildernesses  of  dreams,  sprang  up  fantas- 
tic trees,  whose  tall  slender  stems  stood  not  up- 
right, but  slanted  gracefully  toward  the  light 
that  peer<  d  at  noonday  into  the  centre  of  the 
valley.  Their  bark  was  speckled  with  the  viv- 
id alternate  splendors  of  ebony  and  silver,  and 
was  smoother  than  all  save  the  cheeks  of  Eleo- 
uora — so  that  but  for  th«  brilliant  green  of  the 
huge  leaves  that  spread  from  their  summits  in 
long  tremulous  lines,  dallying  with  tbe  zephyrs, 
ooem  ght  have  fancied  them  giant  serpents  ot 
Syria,  doing  homaise  to  their  sovereign,  tne  enn. 

Hand  in  hand  aoout  this  valley,  for  h^'tcen 
year«,  roamed  1  with  Eleonora,  before  love  en- 
tered wiihin  our  hearts.  It  was  one  evening  at 
the  close  of  the  third  lustrum  of  her  life,  and  of 
the  fourth  of  my  own,  that  v,e  sat,  locked  in 
eacu  other's  embrace,  beneath  the  serpen i-like 
trees,  and  looked  down  within  the  watt^is  of  the 
River  of  Silence  at  eur  images  therein.  We 
spoke  no  vorda  during  the  rest  of  that  sweet 
day ;  and  our  word*  upon  the  morrow  w*;ie  trem- 
ulous and  few. 

We  had  drawn  the  god  Eros  from  that  wave; 
and  now  we  felt  that  he  had  enkindled  within 
ua  the  fiery  souls  of  our  forefathers.  The  pas- 
sions which  had  for  centuries  distinguished  our 
race  came  thronging  with  the  fancies  for  u  hick 
they  had  been  equally  noted,  and  together 
breathed  a  delirious  bliss  over  the  Valley  o(  the 
Many-Colored  Grass.  A  change  fell  upon  all 
things.  Strange  brilliant  flowers,  star  a  leaped, 
burst  out  upon  the  trees,  where  no  flowern  had 
been  known  before.  The  tints  of  tbe  green 
carpet  deepened,  and  when,  one  by  one,  the 
white  daisies  shrank  away,  there  sprang  up  in 
place  of  them  ten  by  ten  of  the  ruby-red  as- 
phodel. And  life  arose  in  ou(  paths ;  for  the 
tall  flamingo,  hitherto  unseen,  with  all  gay, 
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glowingr  birds,  flaunted  his  scarlet  plumage  be- 
fore us  ;  and  golden  aud  silver  fish  haunted  the 
river,  out  of  the  bosom  of  which  issued,  little 
by  little,  a  murmur  that  s  A'elled  at  length  into  a 
inlling  melody  more  oiyioe  than  that  of  the  harp 
of  ^^lus,  sweeter  than  all  save  the  voice  of 
Eleonora.  And  now,  too,  a  vast  and  volumi- 
nous o'oud,  which  we  had  long  watched  in  the 
regions  of  Hesper,  floated  out  thence  all  gor- 
geous incrimsoa  and  gold,  and  settling  in  peace 
above  us,  sank  day  by  day  lower  and  lower,  un- 
til its  edges  rested  upon  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains, turning  all  their  dimness  into  magnifi- 
cence, and  shutting  us  up,  as  if  fer  ever,  within 
a  magic  prison  house  ot  grandeur  and  of  glory. 

The  loveliness  of  £leonora  was  that  of  the 
seraphim — and  here,  as  in  all  things  referring  to 
this  epoch,  my  memory  is  vividly  distinct.  In 
stature  she  was  tall,  and  slender  even  to  fragili- 
ty ;  the  exceeding  delicacy  of  her  frame,  as 
well  as  of  the  hues  of  lier  cheek,  speaking  pain- 
fully of  the  feeble  tenure  by  which  she  held  ex- 
istence. The  lilies  of  the  valley  were  not  more 
fair.  With  the  nose,  lips,  and  chin  of  the  Greek 
Venus,  she  had  the  majestic  forehead,  the  natu- 
rally-./aving  auburn  hair,  and  the  large  lumin- 
ous eyes  ot  her  kindred.  Her  beauty,  neverthe- 
less, was  of  that  nature  which  leads  the  heart  to 
woder  not  less  than  to  love.  The  grace  of  her 
motion  was  surely  ethereal.  Her  fantastic  st^p 
•eflno  impress  upon  the  asphodel — and  I  could 
not  but  dream  as  I  gazed,  enrapt,  upon  her  al- 
ternate mood^  of  melaacholy  and  ef  mirth,  that 
t^o  separate  souls  were  enshrined  within  her. 
So  radic.il  were  her  changes  of  countenance, 
that  at  one  instant  I  fancied  her  possessed  by 
some  spirit  of  smiles,  at  another  by  some  demon 
ef  tears. 

She  was  a  maiden  artless  and  innocent  as  the 
brief  life  she  had  led  among  the  flowers.  No 
guile  disguised  the  feiver  of  love  which  ani- 
mated her  heart — and  she  examined  with  me  its 
inmost  recesses,  as  we  walked  together  in  the 
Valley  of  thfi  Many  Colored  Grass,  and  dis- 
coursed of  the  mighty  chrnflres  which  had  late- 
ly taken  place.  At  length,  havirg  spoken,  one 
day,  in  tears,  of  the  last  sad  chant^e  which  must 
befall  humanity,  she  thenceforward  dwelt  only 
upon  this  one  »orrowiul  theme,  interweaving  it 
Into  all  our  converse — as  in  the  songs  of  the 
Bard  of  Shiraz  (he  same  images  are  found  oc- 
curring again  and  <igain  in  every  impressive  va- 
riation of  phra.«e 

She  had  seen  thnt  the  finger  of  death  was 
upon  her  boroni — that,  like  the  ephemera,  she 
had  been  made  perfect  in  loveliness  only  to  die; 
but  the  terrors  of  the  grave,  to  her,  lay  solely  in 
a  consideration  which  she  revealed  to  me,  one 
Btill  evening  at  twilight,  by  the  banks  of  the 
River  of  Silence.  She  grieved  to  think  that, 
having  entombed  her  in  the  Valley  of  the  Many- 
Colored  G'ass,  I  would  quit  for  ever  its  happy 
recesses,  transferring  the  love  which  was  now 
so  passionately  her  own  to  some  maiden  of  the 
outer  and  eyery  day  world. 

And  then  and  there  1  threw  myself  hurriedly 
at  the  feet  of  Eleonora,  and  oflTered  up  a  vow  to 
herself  and  to  Heaven  that  1  vould  Hever  bind 


myself  in  marriage  to  any  daughter  of  earth- 
that  I  would  in  no  manner  prove  recreant  ;oka 
dear  memory,  or  to  the  memory  of  the  devMt 
affection  with  which  she  had  blessed  me.  Aei 
1  called  the  Mi^fhty  Ruler  ot  the  universe  i» 
witness  the  pious  solemnity  of  my  vow.  Ad 
the  curse  which  I  invoked  of  him,  and  of  kcr, 
a  saint  in  Elysium,  should  1  prove  iraitorou  is 
that  promise,  involved  a  penalty  the  exeeediif 
great  horror  of  which  will  not  permit  ne  u 
make  record  of  it  here.  And  the  bright  ejesrf 
Eleonora  grew  brighter  at  my  words ;  and  ritt 
sighed  as  if  a  deadly  burden  had  been  takfa 
from  her  breast ;  and  she  trembled  and  verj  bit- 
terly wept;  but  she  made  acceptance  ot  tke 
vow — for  what  was  she  but  a  child  ?  anditmidc 
easy  to  her  the  bed  of  her  death.  Aad  she  fctiri 
to  me,  not  many  days  afterwards,  franqailiy  dj- 
ing,  that  because  of  what  I  had  done  for  tke 
comfort  of  her  spirit,  she  would  watch  over  m 
in  tnaV  spirit  when  departed,  and,  if  bo  it  were 
permitted  her,  return  to  me  visibly  in  the  watck- 
es  of  the  night;  but  if  this  thing  w«re  indeed 
beyond  the  power  of  the  souts  in  Paradise,  thit 
she  would  at  least  give  me  frequent  radieatien 
of  her  presence,  sighing  npoa  me  in  the  evea- 
ing  winds,  or  filling  the  air  which  I  breatkcd 
with  perfume  from  the  censers  ot  the  an^ek— 
And  with  thei>e  words  upon  her  lips  she  yielded 
up  her  innocent  life,  putting  end  to  the  first  epocfa 
of  my  own. 

Thus  far  I  have  faithfully  said ;  but,  asl  pm 
the  bariier  in  time's  path  tormed  byihedeatkof 
my  beloved,  and  proceeded  in  the  second  era  of 
my  existence,  I  teel  that  a  vague  sha^^ow  g^tii- 
ers  over  m>  brain,  and  1  mistrust  the  perfect 
sanity  of  the  record.  But  let  rae  on.  Yean 
dragged  themselves  along  heavily,  and  still,  witk 
the  ayed  mother  of  Eleonora,  1  dwelled  witbia 
the  Valley  of  the  Many  (colored  Grass.  A  sec- 
ond change  had  come  upon  all  things.  The  stsr- 
shaped  flowers  shrank  into  the  stems  ol  the 
trees,  and  appeared  no  more.  The  lints  of  ibe 
green  carpet  faded,  and  ore  by  one  the  raky-jvd 
asphodels  withered  asray,  and  there  spraog  up 
in  pi  ice  of  them,  ten  by  ten,  dark  ey«»-like  vio- 
lets that  qutvered  uneasily.  Afid  life  departed 
from  our  paths  ;  lor  the  tatlfldmingo  flaantedne 
longer  his  scarlet  plumage  before  us,  but  flew 
sadly  from  the  vale  into  the  hills,  with  ail  ti» 
S^y*  glowing  birds  thai  had  arrived  in  h^  com- 
pany And  the  guld«  n  and  stiver  fish  svaii 
down  through  the  gorge  at  the  lower  end  oton 
domain,  and  bedecked  the  sweet  river  never 
again.  And  the  lulling  melody  that  had  bees 
softer  than  the  wind- harp  of  JElolus,  and  more 
divine  than  all  save  the  voice  ot  Eleonora— it 
died,  little  by  little,  away,  in  mcrnaurs  groviog 
lower  and  lower,  until  the  stream  retuinvd  ft 
length  utterly  into  the  solemnity  of  itv  original 
Silence.  And  then,la«  ly,  the  voluiuinossclood 
uprose,  and  abandoning  the  tops  of  the  raoaa- 
tains  to  the  dimness  of  old,  fell  back  into  tbe 
regiona  of  Hesper,  and  took  away  all  its  maai- 
fold  golden  and  gorgeous  glories  from  the  Valiej 
of  the  Many- Colored  Grass. 

Tet  the  promises  of  Eleonora  were  not  forgot- 
ten ;  for  I  heard  the  sounds  of  the  swinging  of 
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the  cen9er8  of  the  angels;  and  streams  of  a  holy 
perfime  floated  ever  and  eyer  aboat  the  ralley ; 
and  at  lone  hours,  when  my  heart  beat  heavily, 
the  winds  that  bathed  my  brow  came  unto  me 
laden  with  ^ofl  sii^hs;  aod  indistinct  murmnra 
filled  often  then-^htair ;  and  once — ob,  bntonce 
only — I  was  awakened  from  a  slomber  like  unto 
the  slumber  of  death,  by  the  pressing  of  spirit- 
ual lips  apon  my  own. 

Bnt  the  Fold  within  ny  heart  refused  even 
thns  to  be  filled  I  long^ed — 1  madly  pined  for 
the  loTe  which  had  before  filled  it  to  overflowing. 
At  length  the  valley  pained  me  through  for 
memories  of  Eleonora  and  left  it  for  ever  its 
the  vanities  and  the  turbulent  trinmpbs  of  the 
world. 

•  •  •  •  •        # 

I  found  myself  within  a  strange  Eastern  city, 
where  all  things  might  have  served  to  blot  from 
t«collrctiou  the  sweet  dreams  I  had  dreamed  »o 
long  in  the  Valley  of  the  Many«Golored  Grass. 
The  pomps  and  pageantries  «»f  a  stately  court, 
and  the  niiid  cfingor  of  arms,  and  the  radiant 
loveliness  of  woman,  bewildered  and  intoxtoated 
my  brain.  Bat  as  yet  my  soul  had  proved  ti*ue. 
to  her  vows,  and  the  indicstions  of  ihe  presence 
of  Eleonora  were  still  given  me  in  the  silent 
hours  of  the  night.  Suddenly  thpFe  manifesta- 
tions ceavd,  and  the  world  grew  dark  before  my 
eyes,  and  1  stood  aghast  at  tt<e  burning  thoughts 
which  poefcssed,  at  the  leirible  temptations 
which  beaet  me — lor  there  came,  from  some  tar 
distant  and  unknown  land,  into  the  guy  rourt  of 
the  kiog  I  served,  a  fair- haired  and  slender 
maiden,  to  whose  beauty  my  whole  recreant 


heart  yielded  at  once— at  whose  footstool  I  bow- 
ed down,  without  a  strnsrgle,  in  the  most  ardent, 
in  the  most  abject  worship  of  love. 

What,  indeed,  was  the  passion  I  had  once  felt 
for  the  young  girl  of  the  Valley,  in  comparison 
with  the  madness,  and  the  glow,  and  the  fervor, 
and  the  spirit-stirring  ecstasy  of  adoration  with 
which  1  poured  out  my  soul  in  tears  at  the  feet 
of  the  lady  Ermengardc  ?  Oh,  bright  was  the 
lady  Ennengarde !'  I  looked  down  into  the  bloe 
depths  of  her  meaning  eyes,  and  I  thought  only 
of  them,  and  af  her.  Oh,  lovely  was  the  lidy 
Ermengarde !  and  in  that  knowledge  I  had  room 
for  none  other.  Oh,  glorious  was  the  wayy  flow 
of  her  anburn  t-esses !  and  1  clasped  them  in  a 
transport  of  joy  to  my  bosom.  And  1  found  rap- 
ture in  the  fantantie  grace  of  her  step — and  there 
was  a  wild  delirium  in  the  love  I  bore  her  when 
1  sti.ted  to  see  upon  her  countenance  the  radi- 
cal transition  from  tears  to  smiles'  that  I  had 
wondered  at  in  the  long-lost  Eleonora.  I  forgot 
— 1  despised  the  horrors  of  the  cnrse  I  had  so 
blindly  invoked,  and  I  wedded  the  lady  Ermen- 
garde. 

I  wedded,  nor  dreaded  the  curse  I  had  invoked, 
and  its  bitterness  was  not  visited  npen  me.— 
And  in  the  silence  of  the  night  there  came  once 
again  through  my  lattice  the  soft  sighs  which 
had  forsaken  me, and  they  modelled  themselves 
into  sweet  voice,  saying — *Sieep  in  peace  ;  for 
the  spirit  of  Love  reigneth  and  rnleth;  and  in 
taking  to  thy  passionate  heart  her  who  is  Er- 
mengarde, thou  art  absolved,  for  reasons  which 
shall  be  mad<*  known  to  thee  in  Heaven,  of  thy 
vows  unto  Eleonora.' 


THE  LAMPLIGHTER'S  STORY. 

BY    CHARLES    DICKENS,    (BOZ.) 


«If  you  talk  of  Murphy  and  Francis  Moore, 
gentleman,'  said  the  linplightjer  who  was  in 
the  chair,  *  1  mean  to  say  ttiat  neither  of  *em 
ever  had  any  more  to  do  with  the  stars  than 
Tom  G  ig  had.' 

*  Aod  what  had  he  to  do  with  'em  ?'  asked  the 
lamplighter  who  offi(;iated  as  vice. 

•N  ithing  at  all,*  replied  the  other ;  *Ju8t  ex- 
actlv  noihing  at  all.' 

*•  D<)  yen  mean  to  say  don't  believe  in  Mur- 
phy, then. ^'  d  minded  the  lamplignter  who  had 
opened  the  discussion. 

•  I  mean  to  say  that  I  believe  in  Tom  Grig,' 
replied  the  chairman.  *  Whether  I  believe  in 
Murphy,  or  not,  is  a  matter  between  me  and 
my  conscience;  or  whether  Murphy  believes  in 
himself,  or  not,  is  a  matter  between  him  and 
his  conscience.  G.ntlemen,  I  drink  your 
healths.' 

The  lamplighter  who  did  the  company  this 
honor,  was  seat*^  d  in  the  chimney  corner  ef  a 
certain  tavern,  which  has  been,  time  out  of 
mind  the  Lamplighters*  House  of  Call.  He 
sat  in  the  midst  of  acircle  of  lamplighters,  and 
was  the  cacique  or  chief  of  the  tribe. 


If  any  of  onr  readers  haye  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  behold  a  lamplighter's  funeral,  they  will 
not  be  surprised  te  learn  that  lamplighters  are 
a  strange  and  primitive  people ;  that  they  rig- 
idly adhere  to  old  ceremonies  and  customs 
which  have  been  handed  down  among  them 
from  father  to  son  since  the  first  public  lamp 
was  lighted  out  of  doors;  that  they  intermarry, 
and  betroth  their  children  in  infancy;  that  they 
enter  into  no  plots  or  conspiracies  (for  whoever 
heard  of  a  traitorous  lampliffhter?);  that  they 
commit  no  crimes  against  ihelaws  of  their  coun- 
try (there  being  no  instance  of  a  murderous  or 
burglarious  lamplighter);  that  they  are,  in  short, 
notwitnutanding  tneir  ««pparently  yolatile  and 
restless  character,  a  highly  moral  reflectiv  peo- 
ple; having  among  themselves  as  many  tradi- 
tional obs  rvanees  as  the  Jews,  and  being,  as  a 
body,  if  not  as  old  as  the  hills,  at  least  as  old  as 
the  streets.  It  is  an  article  of  their  creed  that 
the  first  faint  glimmering  of  true  civilization 
shone  in  the  first  street  light  maintained  at  the 
public  expense.  They  trace  their  existence  and 
high  position  in  the  public  esteem,  in  a  direct 
line  to  the  heathen  mythology ;  and  hold  th»t 
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the  hictory  of  Promethens  himielf  iibata  pleai- 
aot  fable,  whereof  the  true  hero  is  a  lamp- 
lighter. 

*  Gentlemen/  said  the  lamplighter  in  the 
chair,  *■  i  drink  yoar  healths.' 

*  And  perftape.  Sir,'  said  the  vioe,  holding  up 
bis  glaas,  and  rising  a  little  way  off  hi  seat  and 
sitting  down  again,  in  token  that  he  recognised 
and  retamed  the  compliment,  *■  perhaps  you  will 
add  to  that  condescension  by  telling  us  who  Tom 
Grig  was,  and  how  became  to  be  connected  in 
your  mind  with  Francis  Moore,  Physician.* 

*Hear,  hear,  hear!'  cried  the  lamplighters 
generally. 

*  Tom  Grig,  gentlemen,*  said  the  chairman, 

*  was  one  of  us ;  and  it  happened  to  htm  a^  it 
don't  often  happen  to  a  public  character  in  our 
line,  that  he  had  his  what-you-may>call-it  cast.' 

^His  head?'  said  the  vice. 

*■  No,*  replied  the  chairman,  *  not  kis  head.' 

^His  lace,  perhaps?  said  the  vice. 

*  No,  not  his  face.' 
•His  legs.'' 

*  No,  not  his  legs*' 

Nor  yet  his  arms,  nor  his  hands,  nor  bra  feet, 
nor  his  chest,  all  of  which  were  severally  sug- 
gested. 

*  His  nativity^  perhaps  ?' 

•That's  it,'  said  the  chairman,  awakening 
from  his  thoughtful  attitude  at  the  suggestion. 

•  His  nativity .  That's  what  Tom  had  cast,  gen- 
tlemen.' 

*  In  plaister  ?'  asked  the  vice. 

« I  don't  rightly  know  how  it's  done,'  return- 
ed the  chairman,  •  but  1  suppose  it  was.' 

And  tlere  he  stopped  as  if  that  were  all  he 
had  to  say  ;  whereupon  there  arose  a  murmur 
among  the  company,  which  at  length  resolved 
Itself  into  a  request,  conveyed  through  the  vice, 
that  he  would  go  on.  This  being  exactly  what 
the  chairman  wanted,  he  mused  for  a  little  time, 
performed  that  agreeable  ceremony  which  is 
popularly  termed  wetting  one's  whistle,  and 
went  on  thus : 

*  Tom  Grig,  gentlemen,  was,  as  I  have  said, 
one  of  us ;  and  1  may  g  t  further,  and  say  he  was 
an  ornament  to  us,  and  such  a  one  as  only  the 

Sood  old  times  of  oil  and  cotton  could  have  pro- 
oced.      Tom's  family,  gentlemen,   were   all 
lampliffhters.* 

*  Not  the  ladies,  I  hope  ?'  asked  the  vice. 

*  They  had  talents  enwugh  for  it,  Sir,'  rejoin- 
ed the  chairman,  •  and  would  have  been,  bui  for 
the  prejudices  of  society.  Let  women  have 
their  rights.  Sir,  and  the  females  of  Tom  s  fam- 
ily would  have  been  every  one  «f 'em  in  office. 
But  that  emancipation  hasn't  come  yet,  and 
hadn't  then,  and  consequently  they  confined 
themselves  to  the  bosoms  of  their  families,  cuok- 
ed  the  dinners,  mended  the  clothes,  minded  the 
children,  comforted  their  husbands,  and  attend- 
ed to  the  housekeeping  generally.  It's  a  hard 
thing  upon  tlie  women,  gentlemen,  that  they  are 
limited  to  such  a  sphere  of  action  as  this  ',  very 
hard. 

*  I  happen  to  know  al^  about  Tom,  gentemen, 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  uncle  by  the  moth- 
er's side,  having  beeu   my  particular  friend. — 


His  (that's  Tom's  uncle's)  fate  was  ft  meUft> 
oholy  one.  Gas  was  the  death  of  him.  When 
it  was  first  talked  of,  he  laughed.  He  wan'l 
uigry  i  he  laughed  at  the  credulitv  of  bojBtt 
nature.  •They  might  as  well  talk,*  he  Mft, 
•of  liying  on  an  everlas  ing  succession  of  glow- 
worms ;'  and  then  he  laughed  again,  partiy  at 
his  joke,  and  partly  at  poor  humanity. 

•  In  course  of  time,  however,  tbe  thing  got 
ground,  the  ezpf^riment  was  made,  and  tJiey 
lighted  up  Pall  Ma  1.  Tom  a  uncle  went  to  sec 
it.  I've  heard  that  he  fell  off  his  ladder  low- 
teen  times  that  night  firom  weakness,  and  tJiat 
he  would  certainly  have  gone  on  falling  till  he 
killed  himself,  ifhis  last  tumble  hadn't  beenimto 
a  whe.lbarrow  which  was  going  bis  way,  and 
humanely  took  him  home.  •  I  foresee  in  this,' 
says  Tom  s  uncle  faintly,  and  taking  to  his  bed 
as  he  spoke — •  1  foresee  in  this,'  he  saya,  •the 
breaking  up  of  our  profession.  There's  no 
more  goiufr  the  rounds  to  trim  by  daylight,  no 
more  dribbling  down  of  the  oil  on  the  hats  and 
bonnets  ot  ladies  and  gentlemen  wht^none  lee^ 
in  spirits.  Any  low  fellow  can  light  a  gas- 
lamp.  And  it's  all  up.'  In  this  state  of  mind, 
he  petitioned  the  government  for — I  want  a  word 
again,  gentlemen— what  do  you  call  that  which 
they  give  to  people  when  it's  found  out,  at  last, 
that  they've  never  been  of  any  use,  and  have 
been  paid  too  much  for  doing  nothiag?' 

•  Compensation  ?'  suggested  the  vice. 

•  That's  it,'  said  the'chairman.  •  CompensB- 
sation.  They  didn  t  give  it  him  though,  and 
then  be  got  very  fond  of  his  country  all  at  once, 
and  went  about  savine  that  gas  was  a  death- 
blow to  his  native  lancl,  and  that  it  was  a  plo% 
ot  the  radicals  to  ruin  the  country  and  destroy 
the  oil  and  cotton  trade  for  ever,  and  that  the 
whales  would  go  and  kill  themselves  piivataly, 
out  of  sheer  spite  and  vexation  at  not  being 
caught.  At  last  he  got  right-down  cracked; 
called  his  tobaoco-pipe  a  gas-pipe ;  thought  his 
tears  were  lamp-oil ;  and  went  on  with  all  man- 
ner of  nonsense  of  that  sort,  till  one  ni^ht  be 
hung  himself  on  a  lamp-iron  in  Saint  Martin's 
Lane,  and  there  was  an  end  of  Aim. 

•  Tom  loved  him.  gentlemen,  but  he  survived 
it.  He  shed  a  tear  over  his  grave,  got  Tery 
drunk,  spoke  a  funeral  oration  that  night  in  the 
watch-house,  and  was  fined  five  sbillinffs  for  it, 
in  the  morning.  Tom  was  one  of  *em.  He  went 
that  verj  afternoon  on  a  new  beat;  as  clear  in 
his  head,  and  as  free  from  fever  as  Father  Math- 
ew  hunte  f. 

•  Tom  8  new  beat,  gentlemen,  was — 1  can't 
exactly  say  where,  for  that  he  d  never  tell ;  but 
1  know  it  was  in  a  quiet  part  of  town,  where 
there  were  some  queer  old  houses.  I  hav*  al- 
ways had  it  in  my  head  that  it  must  hare  been 
somewhere  near  Canonbury  Tower  in  Islington, 
but  that's  a  matter  of  opinion.  'Wherever  it 
was,  he  went  upon  it,  with  a  bran  new  ladder,  a 
white  hat  a  brown  holland  jacket  and  troweers, 
a  blue  neekerchief,  and  a  sprig  of  full-blown 
double  wall-flower  in  his  button-bole.  Tom  was 
always  genteel  in  his  appearance,  and  I  bare 
heard  from  the  best  judges,  that  if  he  had  left 
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bis  ladder  at  home  that  afternoon;  jou  might 
have  took  him  for  a  lord. 

^  He  was  always  merry,  was  Tom,  and  snch 
asingrr,  that  if  there  was  any  encouragement 
for  native  talent,  he'd  h^we  been  at  the  opera. 
He  was  on  h-sladder,  lighting  his  first  lamp,  and 
sioj^in?  to  himself  in  a  manner  more  easily  to  be 
coQceived  than  described,  when  he  hears  the 
ctock  strike  five,  and  suddenly  sees  an  old  gen- 
tlemai  with  a  telescope  in  his  hand,  throw  up  a 
window  and  look  at  him  very  hard. 

*Tom  didn't  know  what  could  be  passing  in 
this  old  gentleman's  mind.  lie  thought  it  like- 
ly enough  that  he  might  1>e  saying  within  him. 
self, '  Here's  anew  lamplighter — a  good-looking 
young  fellow — shall  I  stand  something  to  drink  ?' 
Tliinkinj:  this  possible,  he  keeps  quite  still,  pro- 
tendini;  to  be  very  particular  about  the  wick,  and 
looks  at  the  old  gentleman  sideways,  seeming 
to  take  no  notice  of  him. 

*  Gentlemen,  he  was  one  of  the  strangest  and 
most  mrsterious  looking  filfs  that  ever  Tom 
cl  pped  his  eyes  on.  He  was  dressed  all  slov- 
enly and  untidy,  in  a  great  gown  of  a  kind  of 
bed-furniture  pattern,  with  a  cap  of  the  same  on 
his  head;  and  a  long  old  flapped  waistcoat; 
with  no  braces,  no  strings,  very  f-w  buttons — 
in  short,  with  hardly  any  of  those  artificial  con- 
trivances that  hold  society  together.  Tom  knew 
by  these  signs,  and  by  his  not  being  shaved, 
and  by  his  not  being  over-clean,  and  by  a  sort 
of  wisdom  not  quite  awake,  in  his  fa^'e,  that  he 
was  a  scientific  old  gentleman.  He  often  told 
me  that  if  he  could  have  conceived  the  possibili 
ty  of  the  whole  Royal  Society  being  boiled 
down  into  one  man,  he  shouid  have  said  the  old 
gentleman's  body  was  that  Body. 

*The  old  gentleman  claps  the  telescope  to  his 
eye,  looks  all  round,  sees  nobody  else  in  sight, 
stares  at  Tom  again,  and  cries  out  very  loud : 

•«Hal-loa! 

» *  Holloa,  Sir,'  says  Tom  from  the  ladder ; 
and  holloa  again,  if  you  come  to  that.' 

•Here's  an  extraordinary  fulfilment,'  says  the 
old  g'>ntleman,'  *  of  a  precfiction  of  the  planets.' 

'  *  Is  there  .''  says  Tom,  •  I'm  very  glad  to  hear 
it.' 

•'Young  man,*  says  the  old  gentleman,  •  you 
don't  know  me.' 

** Sir,' says  Tom,  '  I  have  not  that  honor; 
bat  I  shall  he  happy  to  drink  your  health,  not 
W'thstanding.' 

*  *  r  ead,*  cries  the  old  gentleman,  without 
taking  any  notice  of  this  politeness  on  Toni's 
par^ — •  I  read  what's  going  to  happen,  in  the 
stars.' 

'  Tom  thanked  him  for  the  information  snd 
bejir^d  to  know  if  any  thing  particular  was  go- 
ing to  happen  in  the  stars,  in  the  course,  of  a 
week  or  so ;  but  the  old  gentleman,  correcting 
hiro,  explained  that  be  read  in  the  stars  what 
was  going  to  happen  on  dry  land,  and  that  he 
was  acquainted  with  all  the  celestial  bodies. 

*  *  I  hope  they're  all  well,  Sir,'  says  Tom, — 
*  every  body/ 

•*  Hush  !*  cries  the  old  gentleman.  *  I  have 
consulted  the  book  of  Fate  with  rare  and  won- 
derful success.    I  am  versed  in  the  great  seien- 


ces  of  astrology  and  astronomy.  In  my  house 
here,  1  have  every  description  of  apparatus  for 
observing  the  course  and  motion  of  the  planets. 
Six  months  ago,  I  derived  from  this  source,  the 
knowledge  that  precisely  as  the  clock  struck 
five  this  afternoon,  a  stranger  would  present 
himself— the  destined  husband  of  my  young  and 
lovely  niece— in  reality  of  illustrious  and  high 
descent,  but  whose  birth  would  be  enveloped 
in  uncertainty  and  mystery.  Don  t  tell  me 
yoiirs  isn't,'  says  the  old  gentleman,  who  was 
in  such  a  hurry  to  speak  that  be  couldn't  get 
the  words  out  fast  enough,  *  for  I  knew  better.* 

•  Gentlemen,  Tom  was  so  astonished  when 
he  heard  him  say  this,  that  he  could  hardly  keep 
his  footing  on  the  ladder,  and  found  it  necessary 
to  hold  on  by  the  lamp-post.  There  was  a  mys- 
tery about  his  birth.  His  mother  had  always 
admitted  it.  Tom  had  never  kno^n  who  was 
his  father,  and  some  people  had  gone  so  far  as 
sap  that  even  she  was  in  doubt.  ^ 

•  While  he  was  in  this  state  of  amazement,  the 
old  gentleman  leaves  the  window,  bursts  out  of 
the  house-door,  shakes  the  ladder,  and  Tom, 
like  a  ripe  pumpkin,  comes  sliding  down  into 
his  arms. 

•*  Let  me  embrace  you,'  he  says,  folding  his 
arms  about  him,  and  nearly  lighting  up  his  old 
bed-furniture  gown  at  Tom's  link.  *  Vou're  a 
man  of  noble  aspect  Every  thing  combines  to 
prove  the  accuracy  of  my  observations.  You 
have  hail  mysterious  promptings  witnin  you,' 
he  says ;  •  I  know  you  have  had  whisperings  of 
greatness,  eh  .''  he  says. 

•  *  1  think  I  hava,'  says  Tom — Tom  was  one 
of  those  who  can  persuade  themselves  to  any 
thing  they  like — •  I  have  oflen  thought  I  wasn't 
the  small  beer  1  was  taken  for.' 

••  You  were  right,' cries  the  old  gentleman, 
hugging  him  again.  'Come  in.  My  niece 
awaits  us.' 

•  Ms  the  young  lady  tolerable  good-looking. 
Sir?'  says  Tom,  hanging  fire  rather,  as  he 
thought  of  her  playing  the  piano,  and  knowing 
French,  and  being  up  to  all  manner  of  accem- 
plislments. 

•  •  She's  beautiful !'  cries  the  old  gentleman, 
who  was  in  such  a  terrible  bustle  that  he  was 
all  in  a  perspiration.  *  She  has  a  graceful  car 
riage,  an  exqu'site  shape,  a  sweet  voice,  a  coun- 
tenance beaming  with  animation  and  expression; 
and  the  eye,'  he  says,  rubbing  his  hands,  ^of  a 
startled  fawn.' 

•  Tom  supposed  this  might  mean,  what  was 
called  among  his  circle  of  acquaintance,  *  a  game 
eye  ;'  and,  with  a  view  to  this  defect,  inquired 
quired  whether  the  young  lady  had  any  cash. 

» *■  She  has  five  thousand  pounds,'  cries  the 
old  gentleman.  *  But  what  of  that.'  what  of 
that '  A  word  in  your  ear.  I'm  in  search  of 
the  philosopher's  stone.  I  have  very  nearly 
found  it — not  quite.  It  turns  every  thing  to 
gold  ;  that's  its  property.' 

•  Tom  naturally  thought  it  must  have  a  deal 
of  property ;  and  said  that  when  the  old  gentle- 
man did  get  it,  he  hoped  he'dbe careful  to  keep 
it  in  the  lamily. 
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< '  Certainly,'  he  Miys, '  of  course.  Five  thoa- 
•and  pounds!  Wbat*s  five  thousand  pounds  to 
vs  ?  What's  five  million  ?'  he  says.  <  What's 
tre  thousand  million  ?  Money  will  be  nothing 
to  us.  We  shall  never  be  able  to  spend  it  fast 
enough. ' 

<<  We'll  try  what  we  can  do.  Sir,'  says  Tom. 

*  *  We  will,'  says  the  old  gentleman.  *  Tour 
name?' 

**  Grig,' says  Tom. 

« The  old  gentleman  embraced  him  again,  Yenr 
tight;  and  without  speaking  another  word, 
dragged  him  into  the  house  in  such  an  excited 
manner,  that  it  was^  much  as  Tom  could  do 
to  take  his  link  and  ladder  with  him,  and  put 
them  down  in  the  passage. 

*  Gentlemen,  if 'Tom  hadn't  been  always  re- 
markable forhisloTC  efrrutb,  1  think  yen  would 
still  have  believed  him  when  he  said  that  all 
this  was  like  a  dream.  There  is  no  better  way 
for  a  man  to  find  out  whether  he  is  really  asleep 
or  awake,  than  calling  for  something  to  eat.  If 
he's  in  a  droam,  gentlemen,  he'll  find  something 
waotiog  in  the  flavor,  depend  upon  it. 

*  Tom  explained  his  doubts  to  the  old  gentle- 
man, and  said  that  if  there  was  any  cold  meat 
in  the  house,  it  would  ease  his  mind  Tery  much 
to  test  himself  at  once.  The  eld  gentleman  or- 
dered up  a  venison  pie,  a  small  ham,  and  a  botp 
tie  of  very  old  Madeira.  At  the  fi^'st  mouthful 
of  pie,  and  the  first  glass  of  wine,  Tom  smacks 
his  lips  and  cries  out,  <  I'm  awake — wide  awake;' 
and  to  prove  that  he  was  so,  gentlemen,  he  made 
an  end  of  em  both. 

*  When  Tom  had  finished  his  meal  (which  he 
never  spoke  of  afterwards  without  tears  in  his 
eyes),  the  old  gentleman  hugs  him  again,  and 
•ays,  <  Noble  stranger !  let  us  visit  my  young 
and  lovely  niece.'  Tom,  who  was  a  little  ele 
▼ated  with  the  wine,  replies,  <  The  noble  stran- 
ger is  agraeakle  !'  At  which  words  the  old  gen- 
tleman took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  to  the 
parlor;  crying  as  he  opened  the  door,  *  Here  is 
Mr  Grig,  the  favorite  of  the  planets  !' 

*■  I  wul  not  attempt  a  description  of  female 
beauty,  gentlemen,  for  every  one  of  us  has  a 
nedel  of  his  own  that  suits  his  own  taste  best. 
In  this  parlor  that  I'm  speaking  of,  there  were 
two  younff  Kdies;  and  if  every  gentleman 
piesent,  will  imaging  two  models  of  his  own  in 
their  places,  and  wiU  be  kind  enough  to  polish 
*em  up  to  the  very  highest  pitch  of  perfection, 
lie  will  then  have  a  faint  conception  of  their  nn 
•ommon  radiance. 

*  Besides  these  two  young  ladies,  there  was 
their  waiting-woman,  that  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances Tom  would  have  looked  upon  as  a 
Venus;  and  besides  her,  there  was  a  tall,  thin, 
dismal-  faced  young  gontleman,  half  man  and 
half  bey,  dressed  in  a  childish  suit  of  clothes 
very  moeh  too  short  in  the  legs  and  arms  ;  and 
looking,  according  to  Tom's  comparison,  like 
one  orthe  wax  juveniles  firom  a  tailor's  door, 
grown  up  and  run  to  seed.  Now,  this  young- 
ster stamped  his  foot  upon  the  ground  ana  look- 
ed very  fierce  at  Tom,  and  'Tom  look  looked 
fierce  at  him^for  to  tell  the  truth,  gentlemen, 
Tom  more  than  half  suspected  that  when  they 


entered  the  room  he  was  kissing  one  of  the 
yeung  ladies ;  and  for  any  thing  Tom  knev, 
you  observe,  it  might  be  Au  young  lady — ^which 
was  not  pleasant. 

*«6ir,'  says  Tom,  *  before  we  proceed  any  fur- 
ther, will  you  have  the  goodness  to  inform  me 
who  this  young  Salamander ' — ^Tom  called  him 
that  for  aggravation,  you  perceive,  gentlemen— 
who  this  young  Salamander  may  be  ?' 

« ^  That,  Mr.  Grigff,'  says  the  old  gentleman, 
*is  my  little  boy.  He  was  christened  Galileo 
Isaac  Newton  Flamstaad.  Don't  mind  hia. 
He's  a  mere  child.' 

'  ^A  very  fine  child,  too,'  says  Tom — etill  ag- 
gravating, you'll  observe — *  of  his  age,  and  as 
good  as  fine,  I  have  no  doubt.  How  do  you  do, 
my  man  ?'  with  which  kind  and  patronising  ex- 
pressions, Tom  reached  up  to  pat  hina  on  the 
Dead,  and  quoted  two  lines  about  little  boyi, 
from  Doctor  Watts's  Hymns,  which  he  iU 
learnt  at  a  Sunday  school. 

>It  was  very  easy  to  see,  gentleman,  by  this 
youngster's  frowning,  and  by  the  waiting-maid't 
tossing  her  head  and  turning  up  her  nose,  and  by 
the  young  ladies  turning  their  baeks  and  talkisf 
torether  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  that  nobody 
but  the  old  gentleman  took  very  kindly  to  the 
noble  stranger.  Indeed,  Tom  plainly  heard  thi 
waiting- woman  say  of  her  master,  that  so  far 
from  being  able  to  read  the  stars  as  he  pretend- 
ed, slie  didn't  believe  he  knew  his  letters  in  em, 
oratbest,  that  he  had  got  further  than  wordi 
in  one  bvUable;  but  Tom,  not  minding  this  (for 
he  was  in  spirits  after  the  Madeira),  looks  with 
an  agreeable  air  towards  the  young  ladies,  and, 
kissinghis  hand  to  both,  says  to  the  old  gentle 
man,  'Which  is  which.^' 

<  <This,'  says  the  old  gentleman,  leading  out 
the  handsomest,  if  one  of. 'em  could  possibly  be 
said  Jt6  be  handsomer  than  the  other — *  this  m 
my  niece.  Miss  Fanny  Barker.' 

« <If  you'll  permit  me.  Miss,'  says  Tern,  *  beinf 
a  noble  stranger  and  a  favorite  of  the  planets,  1 
will  conduct  myself  as  sueh.'  With  these  words 
he  kisses  the  yonng  lady  in  a  very  aff«Ue  way, 
turns  to  the  old  gentleman,  slaps  him  oa  the 
back,  and  says,  ^  When's  it  to  come  off,  my 
buck?' 

*  The  young  lady  colored  se  deep,  and  her  lip 
trembled  so  much,  j^entlemen,  that  Tom  really 
thought  she  was  going  to  cry.  But  she  kept 
her  feelings  down,  and  turning  to  the  old  gentle- 
man, says, — 

*  Dear  uncle,  though  you  have  the  disposal  of 
my  hand  and  fortune,  and  though  you  mcai 
well  in  disposing  of  *em  thus,  I  ask  yea  wheth- 
er you  don  t  think  this  is  a  mistake?  Don't  yea 
think,  dear  uncle,'  she  says,  *  that  the  stars  moit 
be  in  error  ?  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  comet 
may  have  put  'em  out  ? 

*•  *The  stars,'  says  the  eld  gentleman,  ^coalda't 
make  a  mistake  if  they  tried.  Emma,'  he  saysts 
the  other  young  lady. 

*  'Tes,  papa,  says  she. 

*  *The  same  day  that  makes  your  cousin  Mn. 
Grigg,  will  unite  you  to  the  gined  Mooney.  No 
remonstrance — no  tears.  Now,  Mr.  Grigg,  1st 
me  conduct  yon  to  that  hallowed  gronnd,  that 
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pbilosopHicftl  retreat,  where  myfHeiid  and  part- 
ner, the  gifted  Mooney  of  whom  I  have  just 
now  Bpoken,  is  even  now  punuing^  those  diseov- 
enes  which  shall  enrich  ns  with  the  precioos 
metal,  and  make  us  masters  of  the  world.  Come, 
Mr.  Qr\gg^*  sajb  he. 

« »With  all  my  heart,  sir,*  replies  Tom,  *  and 
Inck  to  the  ^ifled  Mooney,  say  1 — not  so  mach 
on  his  account  as  for  onr  own  worthy  selves  !' 

With  this  sentiment,  Tom  kissed  his  hand  to 
the  ladies  a^iu,  and  followed  htm  out ;  having 
the  gratification  to  pereeive,  as  he  lonked  back, 
that  they  were  all  hanging  on  by  the  arms  and 
legs  of  Galileo  Isaac  Newton  Flamstead,  to  pre- 
vent him  from  foUowmg  the  noble  stranger,  and 
tearing  him  to  pieces. 

*  Grentlemen,  Tom's  father-in-law  that  was  to 
be,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  having  lighted  a 
litUe  lamp,  led  him  across  a  paved  court-yard  at 
the  back  of  the  hoase,  into  a  very  large,  dark, 
gloomy  room:  filled  with  all  manner  of  bottles, 
globes,  books,  telescopes,  crocodiles,  aligators, 
and  other  scientific  inttroments  of  every  kind. 
In  the  centre  of  this  ri>om  was  a  stove  or  fur- 
nace, with  what  Tom  called  a  pot,  but  which  in 
my  opinion  was  a  crucible,  in  full  boil.  In  one 
sorner  was  a  sort  of  ladder  leading  through  the 
roof;  and  up  this  ladder  the  old  gentleman 
pointed,  as  he  said  in  a  whisper: — 

*■  *The  observatory.  Mr  Mooney  is  even  now 
watching  for  the  precise  time  at  which  we  are  to 
come  into  all  the  riches  of  the  earth.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  he  and  1,  alone  in  that  silent  p'ace 
to  cast  yeur  nativity  before  the  hour  arrives. — 
Put  the  day  and  minute  of  your  birth  on  this 
piece  of  paper,  and  then  sir,  leave  the  rest  to 
me.' 

*  *Tou  don't  m<>an  to  say,'  says  Tom,  doing  as 
he  ivas  told  and  giving  him  back  the  paper,  Hhat 
I'm  to  wait  here  long,  do  yuu  ?  It's  a  precious 
dismal  place.' 

*  *Hush  !'  says  the  old  gentleman,  'it's  hallow- 
ed ground.    Farewell !' 

''Stop  a  minute,  says  Tom,  'What  a  hur- 
ry you're  m.    What's  in  that  large  bottle  yon- 

'  'It^s  a  child  with  three  heads,'  sa^s  the  old 
gentleman  ;  '  and  every  thing  else  in  propor- 
tion ' 

'  'Why  denHyou  throw  him  away  ?*  says  Tom. 
'What  do  you  keep  such  unpleasant  things  here 
for?' 

"Throw  him  ay^ay !'  cries  the  old  gentleman. 
'We  use  him  constantly  in  astrology.  He's  a 
eharm.' 

'  I  shouldn't  have  thought  it,'  says  Tom  'from 
his  appearance.  Must  you  go,  I  say  .'' 

'The  old  gentleman  makes  him  no  answer, 
bat  climbs  up  the  ladder  in  a  greater  bustle  than 
ever.  Tom  looked  afler  his  legs  till  there  was 
nolking  of  him  left,  and  then  sat  down  to  wait ; 
feeling,  so  he  used  to  siiy,  as  comfortable  as  if 
he  was  going  to  be  made  a  freemason,  and  they 
were  heating  the  pokers. 

'  'Tom  waited  so  long,  gentlemen,  that  he  be- 
gan  to  think  it  must  be  getting  on  for  midnight 
at  leut,  and  felt  more  dismal  and  lonely  than 
ever  he  had  done  in  hia  life.    He  tried  every 


means  c^  wiling  away  the  time,  but  it  never  had 
seemed  to  move  so  slow.  First,  he  took  a  near- 
er view  of  the  child  with  three  heads,  and  tho't 
what  a  comfort  it  must  have  been  to  his  parents. 
Then  he  looked  up  a  long  telescope  which  was 
pointed  out  of  the  window,  but  saw  nothing  par- 
ticnlar;  in  consequence  of  the  stopper  being  on 
at  the  other  end.  Then  he  came  to  a  skeleton 
in  a  glasj  case,  labelled, '  Skeleton  of  a  gentle- 
man—Prepared by  Mr.  Mooney,'— which  made 
him  hope  that  Mr.  Mooney  might  not  be  in  the 
habit  of  preparing  gentlemen  that  way  without 
their  own  consent.  A  hundred  times,  at  least, 
he  locked  into  the  pot  where  they  were  boiling 
the  philosopher's  stone  down  to  the  proper  con- 
sistency, and  wondered  whether  it  was  nearly 
done. 

'  When  it  is,'  thinks  Tom,'  I'll  send  out  for  a 
stxpenn'orth  of  sprats,  and  turn 'em  into  gold 
fish  for  the  first  experiment.' 

'  Besides  which,  he  made  up  his  mind,  gen- 
tlemen, to  have  a  country-house  and  a  park;  and 
to  plant  a  bit  of  it  with  a  double  row  of  gas 
lamps  a  mile  long,  and  go  ont  every  night  with 
a  french-polished  mahofrauy  ladder,  and  two  ser- 
vants in  livery  behind  him,  to  light  'em  for  his 
own  pleasure. 

"At  length  and  at  last,  the  old  gentleman's 
legs  appeared  upou  the  steps  leading  through 
the  roof,  and  he  came  slowly  down  :  brinering 
along  with  him,  the  gifled  Mooney.  This  Moo- 
ney, gentlemen,  wan  even  more  scientific  in  ap- 
pearance than  bis  friend;  and  had,  as  Tom  ofVen 
declared  upon  his  word  and  his  honor,  the  dirti- 
est face  we  can  possibly  know  of,  in  this  imper- 
fect state  of  existence. 

'  Gentlemen,  you  are  all  aware  that  if  a  scien- 
tific man  isn't  absent  in  his  mind,  he's  of  no 
good  at  all.  Mr.  Mooney,  was  so  absent,  that 
when  the  old  gentleman  said  to  him  'shake  hands 
with  Mr.  Griflrg,'  he  put  out  his  leg.  '  Here's 
a  mind,  Mr.  Grigg!'  cries  the  old  gentleman  in 
a  rapture.  '  Here  s  philosophy  !  Here's  rumina- 
tion !  Don't  disturb  him,'  he  says, '  for  this  is 
amazing!' 

'  Tom  had  no  desire  to  disturb  him,  having  no- 
thing particular  to  say;  but  he  was  so  uncom- 
monly amazing,  that  the  old  gentleman  got  im- 
patient, and  determined  to  give  him  an  electric 
shock  to  bring  him  to — '  for  yon  must  know,  Jf  r. 
Grig,'  he  says,  that  we  always  keep  a  strongly 
charged  battery,  ready  for  that  purpose.'  These 
means  being  resorted  to,  gentlemen,  the  gifted 
Mooney  revived  with  a  loud  roar,  and  he  no  soon- 
er came  to  hirikself,  than  he  and  the  old  gentle- 
man looked  at  Tom,  with  compassion,  and  shed 
tears  abundantly. 

'  'My  dear  friend,'  says  the  eld  gentleman  to 
the  GiAed, '  prepare  him.' 

'  I  say,'  cries  Tom,  falling  back,  'none  of  that, 
you  know.  No  preparing  by  Mr.  Mooney,  if 
you  please.' 

'  'Alas !'  replies  the  old  gentleman, '  you  don't 
understand  us.  My  friend,  inform  him  of  his  fiite. 
I  can  t. 

'  The  Gifled  mustered  up  his  voice,  afler  ma- 
ny eMrts,  and  informed  "Tom  that  his  nativity 
had  been  carefnlly  cast,  and  he  wonld  expire  at 
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exactly  thirty-five  minateB,  twenty-seyen  sec- 
onds, and  five-sixtka  of  a  eecond,  past  nine 
o'clock,  A.  M.,on  that  day  two  months. 

*  Gentlemen,  I  leave  you  to  jadge  what  were 
Tom*8  feelings  at  this  announcement,  on  the  eve 
of  matrimony  and  endless  riches 

*•  I  think,*  he  says  in  a  trembling  way,  *  there 
must  be  a  mistake  in  the  working  of  that  sum. 
Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  cast  it  up  again  ? 

*  There  is  no  mistake,'  replies  the  old  gentle- 
man, ^  it  is  confirmed  by  Francis  Moore,  Physi- 
cian Here  is  the  prediction  for  tomorrow  two 
months.' 

And  he  showed  him  the  page,  where  sure 
enough  were  these  words — *The  decease  of 
a  great  person  may  be  looked  for,  about  this 
time.' 

'*  Which,' says  the  old  gentleman,  *  is  clearly 
you,  Mr.  Grig.' 

*  *T()0  clearly,'  cries  Tom,  sinking  into  a  chair, 
and  giving  one  band  to  the  old  gentleman,  and 
one  to  the  Gifted.  *The  orb  of  day  has  set  on 
Thomas  Grig  forever!' 

<  At  this  affecting  remark,  the  Gifted  shed 
tears  again,  and  the  other  two  minurled  their 
tears  with  his,  in  a  kind— if  [  may  use  the  ex- 
pression— ef  Mooney  and  Co.'s  entire.  But  the 
old  gentleman  recovering  first,  observed  that  this 
was  only  a  reason  for  hastening  the  marriage, 
in  order  that  Tom's  distinguished  race  might  be 
transmitted  to  posterity ;  and  requesting  the 
Gifled  to  console  Mr  Grig  during  bis  tempora- 
ry absence,  he  withdrew  to  settle  the  f-relimina- 
nes  with  his  niece  immediately. 

*  And  now,  gentlemen,  a  very  extraordinary 
^  and  remarkable  occurrence  took  place ;  f'^r  as 
^  Tom  sat  in  a  melanch^ily  way  in  one  chair,  and 

the  Gifled  sat  in  a  melancholy  way  in  another, 
a  conple  of  doors  were  thrown  violently  open, 
the  two  yonng  ladies  rushed  in,  and  one  l^nelt 
down  in  a  loving  attitude  at  Tom's  feet,  and  the 
other  at  the  Gifted's.  So  far,  perhaps,  as  Tom 
was  concerned— as  he  used  to  say — you  will  say 
there  was  nothing  strange  in  this;  but  you  will 
be  of  a  different  opinion  when  yon  understand 
that  Tom's  young  lady  was  kneeling  to  the  Gifl- 
ed, r  nd  the  Gifted's  young  lady  to  Tom. 

*  Holloa !  stop  a  minute  !'  cries  Tom;  *■  here's 
a  mistake.  I  need  eondoling  with  by  sympathis- 
ing woman,  under  my  afflicting  circumstances ; 
but  we're  out  in  the  figure  Change  partners, 
Mooney.* 

*  ^Monster !'  cries  Tom's  yonng  lady,  clinging 
to  the  Gifled. 

*<Mis8!'  says  Tom.  ^Is  that  your  man- 
ners .?' 

*  *  I  abjure  thee !'  cries  Tom's  young  lady.  » 1 
renounce  thee.  1  never  will  be  thine.  Thou,' 
she  Rays  to  the  Gifled, '  art  the  object  of  my 
first  and  all-engrosslog  passion.  Wrapt  in  thy 
sublime  visions,  thou  hast  not  perceived  my 
love ;  but,  driven  to  despair,  I  now  shake  off 
the   woman   and  avow  it.     Oh,    cruel,  cruel 


*  With  which  reproach  she  laid  her  head  upon 
the  Gifled 's  breast,  and  pnt  her  arms  about 
him  in  the  tenderest  manner  pessibleHgentle- 
Hien. 


'  *And  I,'  says  the  ether  yonng  lady,  in  a  sort 
of  ecstacy,  that  made  Tom  start, — '  1  herebj  tb- 
jure  my  chosen  husband  too.  Here  me,  GroblJa!' 
—this  was  to  the  Gifted— 'Hear  me!  I  h»ld 
thee  in  the  deepest  detestation.  The  madden- 
ing interview  of  this  one  night  has  filled  a/ 
foul  with  love — but  not  for  thee.  It  is  for  thee, 
for  tbee,  young  man,'  she  cries  to  Tom.  *A« 
Monk  Lewis  finely  observes,  Thomas,  Thom- 
as, I  am  thine,  Thomas,  Thorn? s,  thoq  ut 
mine  :  thine  for  ever,  mine  for  ever  !'  With 
which  words,  she  became  very  tender  likt- 
wise. 

*  Tom  and  the  Gifled,  gentlemen,  as  you  may 
believe,  looked  at  each  other  in  a  very  awk- 
ward manner,  and  with  thoughts  not  at  idl  cosh 
plimentary  to  the  two  young  ladies.  As  totiit 
Gifled,  I  have  beard  Tom  say  of^en,  that  Im 
was  certain  he  was  in  a  fit,  and  that  be  had  H 
inwardly. 

^  ^Speak  to  me !  oh,  speak  to  me !'  cries  Tom'i 
young  lady  to  the  Gifled. 

^  ^I  don't  want  to  speak  to  anybody,'  he  saji, 
finding  his  voice  at  last,  and  trying  to  push  ber 
away.  *  1  think  I  had  better  go.  I'm— Fa 
frightened,'  he  says  looking  about  as  if  he  hai 
lost  something. 

<  ^No  one  look  of  love !'  she  cries.  *  Hear  me, 
while  I  dec'are — ' 

*  *I  don't  know  how  to  look  a  look  of  love,' ho 
says  all  in  a  maze  ^Don't  declare  anything.  I 
don't  want  to  hear  anybody.' 

*  'That's  right!'  cries  the  old  gentleman  (who 
it  seems  had  been  listening).  'That's  right! 
Don't  hear  her.  Emma  shall  marry  you  to* 
morrow,  my  friedn,  whether  she  likes  it  or  sot, 
and  she  shall  marry  Mr.  Grig.* 

*  Gentlemen,  these  words  were  nn  i«'>oner  oat 
of  his  mouth  than  Galileo  Isaar-  St-«  fo.i  Flam- 
stead  (who  it  seems  had  been  lidieniii<^too)dar1t 
in  spinning  round  and  round,  like  a  young  p- 
ant's[top,  cries,  *  Let  her.  Let  her.  I'm  fierce; 
I'm  furious.  I  give  her  leave.  I'll  never  mar- 
ry anybody  afler  this — never.  It  isn't  safe.  She 
is  the  falsest  of  the  false,'  he  cries,  tearing  his 
hair  and  gnashing  his  teeth;  *•  and  iMl  live  and 
die  a  bachelor !' 

'  *The  little  boy,'  observed  the  Gifled  gravelj, 
*  albeit  of  tender  years,  has  spoken  wisdom,  f 
have  been  led  to  the  contemplation  of  woDian- 
kind,  and  will  not  adventure  on  the  troablol 
waters  of  matrimony. 

*  *What !'  says  the  old  gentleman,  'notmaijr 
my  daughter!  Won't  you,  Mooney  ?  Not  if  I 
make  her  ?  Won't  you  ?     Won't  you  ?* 

*No,'  says  Mooney,  *I  won't.  And  if  any- 
body  asks  me  any  more,  I'll  run  away,aniiirr- 
er  come  back  again.' 

'  »Mr  Grig,'  says  the  old  gentleman,  *  the  sfiff 
must  be  obeyed.  Ton  have  not  changed  yoor 
mind  because  of  a  little  girlish  fell;' — eh,  Ur. 
Griff.?' 

*  Tom,  gentlemen,  had  had  his  eyes  about  him, 
and  WPS  pretty  sure  that  this  was  a  device  nA 
trick  of  the  waiting  maid,  to  put  him  off  his  is* 
clination.  He  had  seen  her  hiding  and  skipping 
about  the  two  doors,  and  had  observed  that  a 
very  little  whispering  irom  her  pacified  the  8aU- 
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uander  directly.    « So,'  thinks  Tom, « this  it  a 
plot — bat  it  won't  fit 

*  •'Eb,  Mr.  Grig?*  says  the  old  g«*ntleman. 

*  *Why,  Sir,*  says  Tom,  pointing  to  the  crnci* 
ble,  *•  if  the  soap  s  n«arly  ready — * 

*  *  Another  hoar  beholds  the  consammation 
of  oar  labors,*  returned  the  old  gentleman. 

*  *Very  good,*  says  Tom,  with  a  mournful  air. 
*  It's  only  for  two  months,  bat  I  may  as  well  be 
the  richest  man  in  the  world  even  for  that  time. 
I'm  not  particular.  I'll  take  her.  Sir.  TU  take 
her.' 

*  The  old  gentleman  was  in  a  rapture  to  find 
Tom  still  in  the  same  mind,  and  diawing  the 
young  lady  towards  him  by  little  and  little,  was 
joining  their  hands  by  main  force,  when  all  of  a 
sadden,  gentlemen,  the  crucible  blows  up  with 
a  great  cnu>h;  every  bedy  screams;  the  room  is 
filled  with  smoke ;  and  Tom,  not  kowing  what 
may  happen  next,  throws  himself  into  a  Fancy 
attitude,  and  says,  *  Come  on,  if  you're  a  man!' 
without  addressing  himself  to  anybody  in  par- 
ticular. 

*  *The  labors  of  fifteen  years  !'  says  the  old 
gentleman,  clasping  his  hands  and  looking  down 
Bpen  the  Gified,  who  was  saving  the  pieces,  ^are 
devtroyed  in  an  mstant !' — And  I  am  told,  gen- 
tlemen, by-the-bye,  that  tiiis  same  philosopher's 
stone  would  have  been  discovered  a  hundred 
times  at  least,  to  speak  within  bounds,  if  it  was 
not  for  the  unfortunate  circumstance  that  the 
apparatus  alw-'ys  blows  by,  when  it's  on  the 
very  point  ol  succeeding. 

*Tom  turns  pale  when  he  hears  the  old  gen- 
tleman ezpresiiing  himself  to  this  unpleasant  ef- 
fect, and  stammers  out  that  if  it's  quite  agreea- 
ble to  all  par  ies,  he  would  like  te  know  exactly 
what  has  happnned,  and  what  change  has  re- 
ally taken  place  in  the  prospects  of  that  com- 
pany. 

*»We  have  failed  for  the  present,  Mr.  Grig,* 
says  the  old  geutlemrn,  wiping  his  forehead, 
^and  I  regret  ii  the  more,  because  I  have  in 
fact  invested  my  niece's  five  thousand  pounds 
in  this  glorious  >peculation.  But  don't  be  cast 
down,'  he  says,  anxiously — *■  in  another  fifteen 
years,  Mr.  Gng — * 

'*Oh!*  cries  Tum,  letting  the  yonng  lady's 
hand  fall.  *Were  the  stars  very  positive  about 
this  union,  Sir  ?' 

'  'They  were,'  says  the  old  gentleman. 

'*I*m  sorry  to  hear  it,' Tom  makes  answer, 
'for  it's  no  go,  Sir.' 

'  'No  what !'  cries  the  old  gentleman. 

'  'Go,  Sir,'  says  Tom,  fiercely, '  I  forbid  the 
banns.'  And  with  these  words — whi(*h  are  the 
very  words  he  used — he  sat  himself  down  in  a 
chair,  !*nd  laying  his  head  upon  the  table,  tho't 
with  a  great  secret  grief  of  what  was  to  come  to 
pass  ou  tliat  da^'  two  months. 

'Tom  always  said,  gentlemen,  that  that  wait^ 
ing-maid  was  the  artfallest  minx  he  had  ever 
seen;  and  he  lefl  it  in  writing  in  this  country 
when  he  went  to  colonize  abroad,  that  he  was 
certain  in  his  own  mind  she  and  the  Salaman- 
der had  blown  up  the  philosopher's  stone  en 
purpose,  and  to  cut  him  out  of  his  property.  I 
believe  Tom  was  in  the  right,  gentlemen:  but 


whether  er  no,  she  comes  forward  at  this  point| 
and  says, '  May  I  speak.  Sir  ?'  and  the  old  gen- 
tleman answering  'Tea,  you  may,'  she  goes  on 
to  say  that  'the  stars  are  uo  doubt  quite  right  in 
every  respect,  but  Tom  is  not  the  man.'  And 
she  says, '  Don't  you  remember,  Sir,  that  when 
the  clock  struck  five  this  afternoon  you  gave 
Master  Galileo  a  rap  on  the  head  with  your  tel- 
escope, and  told  him  to  get  out  of  the  way  f ' 
'Tes,  I  do,'  says  the  old  gentleman.  'Then,'  says 
the  waiting-maid,  'I  say  he's  the  man,  and  the 
prophecy  is  fulfilled.' 

The  old  gentleman  staggers  at  this,  as  if 
somebody  had  hit  him  a  blow  on  the  chest,  and 
cries,  'He !  why,  he's  a  boy  !'  Upon  that,  gea* 
tlemen,  the  Salamander  cries  out  that  he'll  be 
twenty-one  next  Lady-iday  ;  and  complains  that 
his  father  has  always  been  so  busy  wi  h  the  sun 
round  which  the  earth  revolves,  that  he  has 
never  taken  any  notice  of  the  son  that  revolves 
round  him;  and  that  he  hasn't  had  a  new  suit 
of  clothes  since  he  was  fourteen ;  and  that  he 
wasn't  even  taken  out  of  nankeen  frocks  and 
trowsers  till  he  was  quite  unpleasant  in  'em; 
and  touches  on  a  good  many  more  fiimily  mat- 
ters to  the  same  purpose. 

To  make  short  of  a  long  story,  gentlemen, 
they  all  talk  together,  and  cy  together,  and  re- 
mind the  old  gentleman  that  as*  to  the  noble 
family,  his  own  grandfather  would  have  been 
lord  mayor  if  he  hadn'tdiedatadinner  tneyear 
before ;  and  they  show  him  by  all  kinds  of  ar- 
guments that  if  the  cousins  are  married,  the 
predictiiin  comes  true  every  way.  At  last,  the 
old  gentleman,  be  ng  quite  convinced,  gives  in; 
and  joins  their  hands ;  and  leaves  his  daughter 
to  marry  anybody  she  likes;  and  ihey  are  all 
well  pleased ;  and  the  GifVed  as  well  as  any  of 
them. 

'In  the  middle  of  this  little  family  party,  gen- 
tlemen, sits  Tom  all  the  while,  as  miserable  as 
you  like.  But,  when  every  thing  else  is  arrang- 
ed, the  old  gentleman's  daughter  says,  that  their 
strange  conduct  was  a  little  device  of  the  wait- 
ing-maid's to  disgust  the  lovers  he  ha<i  chosen 
for  'em,  and  will  he  forgive  her.'  aad  if  he  will, 
perhaps  he  mightevenfind  her  a  husband — and 
when  c>he  says  that,  she  looks  uncommon  hard 
at  Tom.  Then  the  waitinff-m»td  says  that,  oh 
dear  !  she  couldn't  abear  Afr  Grig  should  think 
she  wanted  him  to  marry  her ;  and  that  she  had 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  refuse  the  last  lamplight- 
er, who  was  now  a  literary  character  (having  set 
up  as  a  bill-sticker)  ;  and  that  she  hoped  Mr. 
Grig  would  not  suppose  she  was  on  her  last  legs 
by  any  means,  for  the  baker  was  very  strong  in 
his  attentions  at  that  moment,  and  as  to  the 
butcher,  he  was  frantic  And  1  don't  know  how 
much  more  she  might  have  said,  gentleman  (for 
as  you  know,  this  kind  of  young  women  are  rare 
ones  to  talk),  if  the  old  gentleman  badn  t  cut  in 
suddenly,  and  asked  Tom  if  he'd  have  her,  \«ith 
ten  pounds  to  recompense  him  for  his  loss  of 
time  and  disappointment,  and  as  a  kind  of  br.be 
to  keep  the  story  secret. 

"It  don't  much  matter,  Sir,'  says  Tern,  '1  an*t 
long  for  this  world.  £ight  weeks  of  marriage, 
especially  with  this  yonng  woman,  might  recon^ 
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eik  me  to  my  fate.  1  think,*  be  says,  <l  could 
go  •fTeasy,  after  that.*  With  which  he  embra- 
ecs  her  with  a  very  diBmal  tace,  and  groant  in  a 
way  that  might  moye  a  heart  of  atone — even  a 
phiIosopher*8  atone. 

*•  *£jfad,*  aaya  the  old  gentleman,  *that  reminds 
me — Ut'is  boatle  pat  it  out  of  my  h«ad — there 
was  a  figure  wrong.  He'll  live  to  a  green  old 
age — eighty-aeven  at  leaat !' 

*•  'How  much,  Sir  ?'  cries  Tom. 

'^Ei^hty -seven  !'  aays  the  old  gentleman. 

'Without  another  word,  Tom  flings  himself 
on  the  old  gentleraan*s  neck ;  throws  up  his  hat; 
•Bts  a  caper ;  defies  the  waiting-maid ;  and  re- 
fers her  to  the  butcher. 

'  'You  won't  marry  her  !*  rays  the  old  gentle- 
man, angrily. 

•'And  live  after  it!*  says  Tom.  'I'd  sooner 
marry  a  mermaid,  with  a  small-tooth  comb  and 
looking-glass.' 

'  'Then  take  the  consequences,'  says  the  other. 

'With  ihose  words — I  beg  your  kind  attention 
here,  gentlemen,  for  ii*s  worth  your  notice— the 
old  gentleman  welted  the  forefinger  of  his  riuht 
hand  in  sora^  of  the  liquor  from  the  crucible 
that  was  spilt  on  the  floor,  and  drew  a  small 
triangle  en  Tom's  forehead.    The  room  swam 


before  his  eyet,  and  1m  found  himsrff  in  Um 
watch-house.* 

'Foond  himself  whtre  ?'  cried  lk&  vice,  on  be 
half  of  the  company  gen<*ral}y. 

"  In  the  watoh-house,"  said  the  chairman,  "l 
was  late  at  night,  and  he  foand  himself  in  Ua 
very  watch  house  from  which  ke  had  betn  I0 
eut  that  morning." 

"  Did  he  go  home  ?"  asked  the  viee 

"  The  watch  hooNe  people  rather  objected  t4 
that,"  said  the  chairman ;  "  so  he  stopped  Uen 
that  night  and  went  before  the  magistrate  imtlM 
morning  '  Why  you're  here  again,  are  jtm  ? 
says  the  magistrate,  adding  insult  to  uuaiy; 
*  we'll  trouble  you  for  five  shilling  more,  if  yoi 
can  conveniently  spare  the  money.'  ToMtsU 
him  be  had  been  enchanted,  but  it  was  oi  m 
use.  He  told  the  contractors  the  same,  but  the; 
would'nt  believe  him.  It  was  very  bard  up«a 
him,  gentlemen,  as  he  often  said,  for  wasitlike< 
ly  he'd  go  and  invent  such  a  tale  ? 

They  ahook  their  heads  and  told  him  he'daif 
any  thing  but  his  prayers~as  indeed  be  wonUj 
there's  no  doubt  about  that.  It  was  the  only  iis- 
putation  on  his  moral  character  that  ever  /hcarl 
of.' 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 


CRABITY.  a     PROMUfBHT     DOTT  OF     TBI  CbBIS- 

tiaS  MisisTRT. — A  Diseourse  delivere*^  in  St. 
Thomas  Cburcb,  Dover,  N.  H.  Ry  Charles  bur- 
roughs, D.  D.    Purtsoiouth,  Mr.  Foster. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  sennans  we  have  seen  for 
many  a  day.  It  is  not  only  well  wriiten.'hoi  it  breathes 
throughout  a  trul>  Catholic  spirit.  D  fining  charity  to 
be  love,  ton  author  applies  it  to  alt  the  muliirarious  du- 
ties of  the  elsrg)  man,  and  urges  its  eUims  as  pree  mi- 
■eni  among  the  ehrisiiao  virtues  The  truly  liberal 
manner  in  which  the  author  speaks  of  other  deoorai- 
nations,  manif  s  s  that  after  stating  a  gei^eral  pnneiple 
be  shrinks  from  none  of  its  results.  His  remarks  on 
the  hilt  ful  efitfcts  of  theological  haired  and  spiritual 
despotism  are  excellent.  Dr  Burrough  is  a  rare  ex- 
ample of  a  man  who  considers  certain  doctiiiKs  of  his 
own  church  essenial  doffmas,  and  at  the  Sitme  time,  is 
willing  to  allow  that  those  who  Hissent  from  tbem  are 
not  necessarily  wrong  in  their  belief  If  he  is  as  des- 
ii:ute  of  dogmatism  and  intolerance  as  his  sermon,  he 
mu»t  he  amfidel  for  christian  ministers  to  imitate.  If 
the  doctrines  advanced  io  his  sermon  had  prevailed  ia 
former  times,  many  a  bloody  scene,  which  now  deforms 
history,  would  never  have  been  acted  j  if  they  pre- 
vailed now,  there  would  be  less  of  that  bitterness  of 
spirit,  rancorous  controversy  and  intolerance  of  the 
tongue,  which  prevail  so  extensively  in  the  christian 
worid. 

A  good  portion  of  the  theological  perseeutjon  has 
arisen  from  the  adaaission  into  creeds  of  necessary  ar- 
ticles of  belief.  Even  Lord  Herbert,  a  deist,  a^tserted 
that  all  men  would  be  damned  who  did  not  lubscribe  to 


certain  doctrines  of  natural  religion.  It  is  plaio  thattf 
a  person  de-  ms  his  own  creed  to  eootnio  any  dogn*' 
the  belief  which  is  essential  to  the  salvation  of  oih0S 
as  well  as  himself,  he  must  look  up^^a  dtAieat  doe^^ 
trines  as  damnable  heresies,  which  are  destroyiiy  tin' 
soulsof  their  advocates — and  persecution  aeeordia^l 
has  ansen  tn  many  instances  from  a  beaevoleat  sptiil 
Dr.  Burroughs,  if  we  uadentand  him,  lays  dswa  tw 
principle  that  the  adoption  in  theory  and  pmetiee  w 
such  doctrines  as  a  man  believes  to  be  essential,  is  b« 
cessar>  for  the  salvation  of  him  who  s'«  believes,  hot  m 
not  so  for  him  who  conscientiously  imbibes  dif&res^ 
opinions.  This  principle  nips  intoleraee  iwAa  bd^ 
and  takes  away  the  stmr  from  humao  creeds.  1 

The  Family  LiekAht,  No».  131, 132.    NewYoi 

Hurper  &  Brother*. 

We  have  received  from  Me.4sr»Tappan  &Deos< 
four  new  volumes  of  this  valuable  series,  forming  ^ 
distinct  works'-oae entitled,  'An  Historical  and  Di 
eriptive  Account  of  Iceland,  OreeaUnd  and  the  Far 
Idands''— the  other,  *<  Manners  and  Ciutoms  sf  t 
Jspanese  "  These  works  are  liberally  illustmied  «i 
maps  and  engravings  and  are  compiled  from  the 
and  best  authorities. 

A  forthcoming  number  of  Harper's  District  Sehs 
Library  will  be  entitled,  "American  Adveninia,  1 
Land  and  8ea''— a  capital  name  and  a  capita! 
Ject    It  will  be  one  of  the  most  popular  woiks  sf 
series ;  and  we  look  with  interest  for  its 
The  Harpers  get  up  these  volumes  in  exeellindl  ^ 
aad  they  seem  to  be  prepared  with  great  cart  tf  * 
most  accofflpliaiMd  writers. 
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ROBERTS'  SEMI-MONTHLY  MAGAZINE, 


tek  nmmber  containing  FORTY- EiGHT  large 
OtUvo  FagBs,  at  ^fiOper  annum,  or 
only  $1,50  when  Ten  copies 
go  to  one  address ! ! 
CHE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  EVER  PUBLILHfia 

On  tnd  after  the  15tii  of  Oetobel*  the  Semi- 
ovTHLT  Magasirx  Will  be  printed  -on  only 
^skut  of  eztraordirjury  size,  large  enough 
eontain  48  pages,  the  same  number  of  pages 
\w  gif  en.  This  will  insure  a  great  saving  to 
IT  nibfcribers  in  the  waj  of  postage^  which 
ifl  then  be  on  each  nnmber  only  31-2  cents, 
It  of  the  SUte  of  Massachosetto,  and  onlj  1 1-2 
fits  within  the  State.  The  result  of  this  mu^t 
iMflfarily  add  a  large  number  to  its  list  of 
ibscribers. 

The  SiHi-MoiTTHLr  Maoazihx,  for  each 
Mth,  hereafter,  will  contain  fobtt-xiqht  pa- 
u  of  the  siie  now  given,  printed  on  paper  of 
e  finest  quality,  and  type  ot  the  most  beautiful 
fie  and  finish,  its  contents,  will  be  of  a  bet- 
r  description  than  hitherto,  as  the  publisher 
s  now  increased  facilities  for  obtaining  every 
w  work  that  appears  in  Great  Britain,  through 
suefttl  agent,  residing  expressly  for  that  pur 
win  London,  and  has  made  many  new  engage 
mtswith  distinguished  writers,  for  original 
Dtributions  to  its  pages.  As  heretofore,  it  will 
Dtun  the  best  articles  of  the  Bostok  Notion, 
ibreeingthe  choicest  tales,  romances  and  poe- 
r,  published  in  all  the  American  and  foreign 
riodieab,  together  with  many  valuable  reviews 
d  elaborate  original  articles,  of  a  literary,  polit- 
d  &nd  scientific  character.  It  will  also  con 
ia  frequently  entire  novels  and  plays,  and  re- 
iali  of  many  valuable  and  entertaining  En- 
sh  books,  in  advance  of  afCy  other  reprint  in 
Ifcoicfilry.  The  articles  generally,  will  be 
ni  the  pent*  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of 
iropeand  America,  such  as  Bulwer,  Knowles, 
oes,  Dickens,  Cockton,  Sergeant  Talferd, 
oore,  Marryat,  Warren,  T.  K.  Hervey,  B. 
ounons,  Herbert,  Simms,  In  man,  Irving, 
toper,  Bryant,  Halleck,  Longfellow,  Fay, 
kittier,Tuckerinan,  MoLellan,  Holmes,  Hoff- 
ui,  Dewey,  Channing,  Neal,  Ingraham,  MeU 
^  Fields,  WoodworUi,  Pierpont,   Bancroft, 


Mrs.  Norton,  Mrs.  Gore,  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  Miss 
Martineau,  Miss  Gould,  Miss  Sedgwick,  Miss 
Leslie,  &c.,  <%c.  All  the  best  articles  of  the 
« Blackwood,' «  Fraxer,* « Tait,  « Colburn's  New 
Monthly,* « Metropolitan '  and  <  Dublin  Univer- 
sity *  Magaxines ;  also,  the  most'interesting  pa* 
pers  of  the  '  Southern  Literary  Messenger,'  the 
<  Knickerbocker,'  the  *  Ladies*  Companion,*  the 

*  Lady  *s  Book,* « The  Dial,'  and  other  American 
magaxines,  will  be  fbund  in  its  pages.  There 
lore,  as  specimens  of  the  literature  of  the  day,  in  ^ 
a  convenient  form  for  preservation,  it  will  be 
found  highly  valuable  to  all  who  desire  to  kttp 
up  with  the  cnrrentf  without  incurring  too  much 
expense.    Of  the  English  periodicals  mentioned, 

a  very  large  portion  of  the  contents  are  useless 
and  uninteresting,  and  it  will  be  the  object  of  the 
editor  of  the    Sxmi-Monthlt  Magazirx,    to 

*  iotiiiii»i0  the  wheat  and  throw  the  chaff  away.* 
The  work  will  occasionally  be  embellished  with 
a  Fiirx  KHORAvmo.  THE  NEW  NOVELS  OF 
HERBERT  AND  BULWER,  to  be  published 
in  the  Boston  Notion,  will  also  appear  in  the 
Semi-Monthly  Magazine. 

From  what  we  have  written  above  it  will  at 
once  be  perceived  that  the  Sxmi-Mohthlt  Mao- 
azihx will  be  decidedly  the  cheapest  periodieal 
in  the  world.  For  two  dollars  it  will  contain 
three  times  as  much  matter  as  any  of  the  one 
dollar  periodicals,  and  as  much,  and  of  as  excel- 
lent a  quality,  as  any  of  the  five  dollar  magazines 
in  the  country.  We  look  for  a  subscription  list, 
during  the  present  year,  of  from  twenty  to  twen- 
ty-five thousand  names,  confident  that  the  excel- 
lence of  the  work  and  its  unparalleled  cheapness 
will  secure  for  it  a  circulation  in  nearly  every 
town  and  village  in  the  United  States. 

9itxm3. 

CiTT  SuasoRiBxna  can  have  the  Magaxiae 
left  at  their  houses,  on  every  morning  of  its 
publication.  It  will  be  for  sale  by  all  the  agents 
of  the  Boston  Notion,  at  eight  cents  per  single 
copy.  Postmasters  are  authorized  to.  act  as 
agents.  All  subscriptions  to  be  paid  fir  in  ad' 
vanes— and  no  subseriptions  reeeived  for  less 
than  one  year. 
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WILLIAM  WHITE, 

Book,  Job  miir  JTancg  printer, 

Minot*a  Building,  Spring  Lane, 

Owr  Um  Cbuntiog  Sown  of  tko  BmIoo  Type  and  Stereotype  Found  ty, 

Is  now  prepared  to  do  work  of  every  djescripiion,  in  the  neatest  possiMe 
manper,  and  on  terms  as  cheap,  if  not  cheape/,  than  any  oibcr  establishment. 
All  new  embellishments  and  Fancy  Types  will  be  added  to  his  now  large  as- 
soriment,  as  soon  as  issued  from  the  Foundries  in  the  U.  S.  He  has  also  made 
an  arrangement  to  receive  the  latest  patterns  from  Paris  and  London.  He  has 
now  in  operation  the  following  presses ; 

Tult's  Power  Press, 

for  the  printing  of  all  kinds  of  Book,  Newspaper,  Almanac,  and  such  like 
work,  and  particularly  Stereotjipe  Plates,  for  which  the  Press  is  peculiarly 
adapted.    All  plaits  warranted  to  be  returned  in  good  order. 

Orcutt's  ITankee  Card  Press, 

for  the  printing  of  Cards,  Billets,  &c.,  on  plain,  enameled  or  embossed  surfaces, 
in  colors,  or  in  gold  and  silver,  in  a  style  not  to  be  excelled.  Neither  will  he 
fiufler  himself  to  be  underworked  by  any  other  Press. 

Improred  Haud  Presses, 

for  the  [irintiTj^f  of  Biil-heads,  Commercial,  Attorneys',  and  all  other  Blanks  : 
Fire  and  Marine  Polices,  Bank  Checks,  Circulars,  &c.,  &;c.,  Ace,  for  whicn. 
be  has  a  large  and  beautiful  a.vsortment  of  Types,  enti(re)y  new. 

For  SbcMi'  Bills,  Posters,  Handbills,  Steamboat,  Stage  and  Railroad  Bills. 
{wiih  or  wuhuut  Cuts,)  and  Shop  Bills,  he  has  a  great  variety  of  type,  second 
to  no  oilier  ofliee  in  New  England.  The  facilities  are  so  great  for  this 
kind  of  work,  that  U  can  be  done  at  the  shortest  possible  noiice,  aad  on  terns 
Tt  arranied  lo  j^ive  satisfaction. 

<l£oi)j)rr|)l(itr  anV  ILftiiqatapi^c  PrintlHg^  i9fiiffni»t 
.  attV  ^ngraiiinii^ 

Arrangements  have  been  entered  into,  with  Artists  of.ackaowWdgedxe^ta* 
tion,  for  th&  engraving,  designing  and  printing  copperplates,  in  a  superior  style. 
Yt^iting  and  oiher  Cards,  engraved  and  printed  at  short  notice,  on  moderate 
ti^rmji. 

BOOK-BINDER, 

MinoVt  Bmidmgj  Spring  Lanct  wet  the  Countivg  Room  of  the  JBoiton  Trjpt  dkd 
Stereotype  Foundry, 


FAtticuTbr  atleiUinn  will  be  paid  to  the  binding  of  PaiodifiiAa^  JfetptjuiperSf.  OldBftta^  J^^mt^ 
Ifijf,  4tc  f  which  «Ul  be  executfld  in  the  at*vnift*l  manner,  and  at  the  Iuwe«t  {>riecs«  Music  bouoa 
ill  th«  flf-tiLDit  tiianiQQr  und  at  rhort. notice.  , 

ALB(>— VoL  J,  ^r  UOBfiRTB*  SEMI-MON1  flLY  MAGAZINE,  can  be  b«»up4l  in  a  MA^t 
iiiMj  jtrM^^  minoor,  for  lio«iU]f-j9*»  cenLg^  by  leaving  tliem  as  ah<»vfl,  of  at  the  CoQta(ibg'Ao«mfi^ 
ittH  "  Tin»Di  ^^  and  ^'  >'ution,^'  where  specimeni  in  a  variety  of  bindiQ^  may  ^  9tm\.  N)ifB|)9iir 
led  wjU  b&  buundi  mofdtrat  prieeaJrom  ttntmty-Jive  lo  twenty 'five  cenbty  and  retnrned  in  Uiree 
dnyi. 
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VOLUME  II-CHAPTER  VI. 

TIm  time  had  hang  Mmewhat  hMTilj  opoa 
_ie  kwidi  of  Annette  de  8t  Meria.  She  felt 
or  eometiMM  the  injury  that  she  had  received 
rem  her  fall ;  f  he  lelt  her  lonelineee,  too,  and 
%am  want  of  her  daily  converaation  with  her  kind 
graardian.  fler  mind  leeined  to  lack  food^  and 
Mr  heart  also;  for  there  oied  to  be  eomethiag 
j^leaaaot  and  •  vreet  in  the  knowledge  that  there 
waa  alwa?*  some  one  who  loved  her  near  at 
band,  even  when  she  was  roaming  ahoat  the 
eoaatry  atone  and  the  coant  was  at  Caetelaeaa. 
How  there  was  no  one  near ;  and  thongh  the 
library  of  the  chateau  waa  welt  etockrd  with 
teoka»  she  did  not  visit  it  often.  She  knewihat 
tin  re  were  many  books  there  which  her  gw* 
dian  did  net  wish  her  to  peruse ;  and  perfectly 
eaafident  in  his  kindness  and  bis  judgment,  Hhe 
not  only  did  net  feel  the  least  desire  to  read 
tlioea  books,  bat  was  fearftil  lest  she  shonld 
•pen  one  of  them  by  aeoideat  in  seeking  Um 
•omething  else.  She  therefore  confined  her- 
aelf  entirely  to  works  which  she  had  read  be- 
Ibre;  and  though  a  twice  told  tale,  yet  rare  is 
the  writing  which  will  afford  the  same  interest 
and  pleasure  the  second  time  as  the  first. 

Days  slipped  by,  however,  and  weeks.  She 
reeetved  letter  after  letter  from  her  f^oardian ; 
and  each  was  se  far  satisfactory  that  it  told  her 
lie  was  well,  that  any  charge  against  him  had 
been  rebutted  easily ;  and  that  he  hoped  speed- 
ily to  retvrn,  though  every  one  added  that  bnsi- 
aeas  might  still  detam  him  ibr  a  week  or  two 
lewger  in  Paris.  All  this  was  trae  \  but  he  told 
lier  aot  those  faets  which  he  might  have  found 
a  difileuHy  in  explaining  to  her  pure  aad  high 


mi  ad, 


.    He  told  her  not  that  the  king  had  twiaa 
1  him  whether  iha  had  yet  oome  to  Paria, 


and  that  he  had  been  obliged  to 
had  nreve 
setting  oat.    The  last  tiaie  he  had  made  this  ia> 


answer  vajraa- 
iveated  her  from 


ly,  thatcireumstances 
setUngoat.    The  last 

ply,  too,  it  had  beenieeeived  with  afirewn ;  and 
the  count  had  then  vary  plainly  perceived  thaA 
the  time  was  approaching  when  he  shenld  be 
obliged  t#give  a  more  definite  eaplanation  of 
his  purposes  regarding  Annette.  His  letters, 
though  calm  and  moderate  ia  their  expreesioa, 
as  was  his  conversation  upon  all  ordinary  oc- 
casions, breathed  nothing  bat  pleasore  in  the 
expectation  of  seeing  her  again  at  Castelneaa. 
But  still  the  days  passed,  and  ha  appeared  not; 
and  the  brown  autumn  comiag'^n  i^howed  An- 
nette the.  yellow  side  of  the  Ifjaf  as  she  wander- 
ed round  the  woods  of  the  chateau  in  solitude  of 
feeling  and  of  thought  That  solitude  was,  how- 
ever, some  what  cheered  from  time  to  time  by 
the  visiiS  which  she  occasionally  paid  to  the  old 
Baron  de  Nogent;  and,  after  he  had  more  fully 
reeovered  his  health,  by  his  visits  to  her  in  re- 
turn 

Though  he  was  still  somewhat  grave  in  hit 
demeaiRor,  the  baron  was  with  her  more  cheer- 
lul  than  with  most  people.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  brightness  ef  her  youth  and  beauty 
which  always  produced  a  reflected  sparkling 
from  ihe  minds  of  those  around  her ;  and  the 
old  nobleman  spoke  of  many  things  whereof  he 
would  have  spoken  to  none  else :  of  the  hope, 
and  the  happiness,  and  the  early  days  whteh 
had  passed  away ;  and  dwelling  thus  upon  the 
past,  he  forcrot  a  little  of  the  weariness  of  the  ' 
present*  The  present,  however,  was  not  alto- 
gether forgotten;  for  he  told  her  of  his  son's 
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iMilth,  tad  that  the  malice  of  the  Baron  de  Ca« 
jare  had  been  frustrated;  and  he  tpeke  alio 
with  enthufiasm  of  the  Doke  and  Dacheia  of 
Choiseal,  and  of  all  the  kindneia  which  they 
had  ahown  to  Ernest. 

That  name  seanded  opon  the  ear  of  Annette 
with  a  thrilling  interest  which  no  other  name 
eoald  produce ;  and  though  she  never  herself 
led  the  waj  to  the  subject,  vet  it  was  sweet  to 
her  to  sit  and  listen  as  the  ofg^n  spo^e  of  his 
son.  Bhe  did  not  ▼entnr'^,  indeed,  to  mingU 
much  with  the  eonyersation  wht>n  it  took  that 
turn:  *  here  was  something  in  her  heart  which 
made  her  afraid  of  what  her  tongue  might  say; 
and  she  eVea  pronounced  the  name,  when  it 
was  neoessarj,  with  a  degree  of  timioity  which 
alarmed  her  for  her  own  reelings,  ai.d  made  her 
fear  that  others  might  discover  them,  and  sup- 
pose them  to  be  deeper  and  stronger  than  they 
realty  were.  It  may  be  a  question,  however, 
and  a  difficult  one  to  answer,  whether  Annette 
did  herself  know  what  was  the  depth  ani 
strength  of  those  leelings.  Another  euestion 
might  be,  whether  the  baron  did  at  all  discover 
what  their  nature  was. 

Annette  often  asked  herself  whether  Smeet 
had  told  his  father  the  words  which  he  had 
spoken  to  h.r  on  their  last  interview*,  for  she 
frequently  remarked  in  tbe  baron's  ejes,  when 
he  spoke  to  her,  a  look  ef  interest  and  tender- 
ness which  she  could  account  for  in  no  other 
way  ^ao  by  supposing' that  he  knew  the  feel- 
ings of  his  son,  and  f^lt  amotion  for  her  whom 
that  son  loved.  Then,  again,  she  would  a*k 
herself,  did  Ernest  really  love  her.'  and  the 
timidity  of  her  young  heart  would  ciU  up  like 
epeoties  all  the  tales  that  she  had  heard  of  men's 
fickleness  and  ineonataucy,  and  of  the  cruel  tri- 
fling with  wbioh  they  sometimes  orush  a  wo- 
man's heart  as  a  child  does  a  bntterfljfe  But,  in 
her  own  innocence  and  truth,  though  she  had 
heard  of  euoh  things,  though  she  believed  that 
perhaps  thpy  mif  lit  occasionally  occur,  she  could 
not  and  would  not  applv  the  lesson  individually, 
she  cottfd  net  and  would  not  believe  that  Ernest 
de  Nogent  would  so  act. 

She  rested  then  in  hope ;  and  one  day,  having 
wandered  forth  upon  her  accustomed  walk,  te 
muse  and  ponder  on  the  many  things — some 
sweet,  some  touched  with  sadness,  but  none  ex- 
actly bitter — that  were  busy  with  her  imagina- 
tion at  this  time,  she  went  on  farther  than  she 
had  been  lately  accustomed  to,  and  approached 
the  cross  and  the  fountain,  which  she  had  not 
visited  on  foot  sihce  her  adventure  with  the 
wolf  FaU  seemed  to  guide  her  thither  strange- 
ly as  te  the  scene  of  important  events ;  for  al- 
though what  I  am  about  to  relate  may  seem  but 
a  trifle,  it  marked  an  epoch  in  the  bfe  of  An- 
nette de  St.  Morin. 

She  had  scarcely  reached  the  fountain,  and 
was  gazing  in  the  cool  and  refreshing  mirror  that 
it  affirded,  when  she  saw  the  good  old  Baron 
de  Nogent  riding  down  on  horseback  towards 
her.  He  was  unattended ;  and  as  soon  as  he 
saw  her  he  dismounted  and  approached,  throw- 
ing the  bridle  of  his  horse  over  his  arm. 


*  1  was  Just  eoming  to  visit  yon,  my  demr  ytmmg 
ladv/  he  said.  *  I  hate  not  seen  you  for  a  vcek, 
and  I  know  not  why  or  how,  an  impxemmkm 
eame  uppn  mj  mind  last  night  that  vom  weve 
eitiierifl,  or  that  some  accident  had  befaiieB 
you.  It  is  ridiculous  to  yield  to  such  napersli- 
tiouB  feelings,  I  confess ;  but  I  could  not  rosiit 
the  inclination  I  felt  to  inquire  after  jou  this 
morning  myself.* 

Annette  smiled  and  thanked  htm,  and  left 
her  fair  hand  in  his,  as  he  held  it  and  gazed  in 
her  face,  like  a  father  looking  at  his  child  ;  aad 
after  she  had  assured  him  tlut  she  was  well  and 
happy,  be  staked  if  she  had  lately  heard  firoM 
Pans. 


She  replied  in  the  affirmative,  eaying 
her  guardian  had  written,  only  the  day  before, 
a  long  aud  interesting  letter,  telling  her,  that  in 
all  probability  he  should  soon  return  to  Caotal- 
neau. 

Evenasthev  were  speaking,  one  of  the  oer 
vants  from  the  chateau  was  seen  eomingr  op 
with  great  speed,  carrying  a  small  picket  ta  his 
hand.  As  sooo  as  he  could  recover  breath,  he 
told  her  that  a  courier  had  just  arrived  irom  Par- 
is, after  travelling  night  and  day.  Ho  had 
brought  her  that  letter,  the  man  said  from  tho 
count,  and  was  ordered  to  deliver  it  withoat  a 
moment*8  d^y,  as  it  was  of  very  great  impoc^  . 
tance.  ^ 

Annette*B  first  question  was,  *Is  he  well?* 
and  even  while  she  spoke,  she  opened  the  letter 
with  a  trembling  hand,  fearing  to  find  some  evil 
tidings. 

*  The  courier  said,  mademoiselio,'  replied  the 
servant,  *  that  tho  count  was  quite  ivoU,  and  Ihnt 
nothing  had  happened  amiss.' 

Annette  read  the  letter  eagerly,  and  theAook- 
ed,  in  a  thoughtful  tone,  ^  Who  was  it  broe^ht 
this  letter?' 

*  I  don't  know  his  name,  I  am  sure,'  repJied 
the  servant;  *he  was  none  of  our  own  peo«iJe, 
but  some"  one  whom  my  lord  has  hired  in  Paris, 
it  seems.* 

Again  Annette  mused ;  and  the  good  baroK, 
seeing  that  she  was  embarrassed,  and  appaioat- 
ly  not  well  pleased,  inquired,  ^la  tl^re  aaw 
thing  that  1  can  do  to  assist  you,  my  dear  chil^ 
Cau  I  give  you  advice  or  help  ?  lor  aomotbingp 
seems  to  surprise  and  embarrass  you.' 

^  This  letter  does  very  much,'  cried  Annette, 
still  holding  it  in  her  hand.  ^  Gro  back,  good 
Jerome,  and  tell  the  courier  I  am  about  to  retard 
home  direcily.  Pray  come  with  me,  Moaaieiir 
de  Nogent,  and  i  will  consult  with  you  an  1  go.' 

The  baron  willingly  agreed ;  and  giving  hie 
horse  to  the  servant  to  ride  back  to  tho  caatfes, 
he  drew  Annette's  arm  through  his,  and  walk- 
ed slowly  on  with  her.  As  soon  as  the  man  was  i 
out  of  hearing,  she  gave  the  letter  into  the  hand*  \ 
of  Monsieur  de  Nogent,  saying,  *Jt  is  very 
strange  that  my  guardian  should  have  writ  lea 
yesterdity  so  very  differently  in  every  reapect; 
that  yesterday  he  should  tell  aie  he  would  return 
to  Castleneau  in  a  few  days,  whereas  now  he 
bids  me  come  to  Paris  immediately.' 

*  It  certainly  is  strange,'  replied  tho  baraa ; 
^  but  there  may  be  many  causes  for  it,  my  dear 
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young  I&dy,  of  wkieli  we  can  ttll  nothing. — 
X'Jtere  ii  only  one  tbin^;  I  would  remark,  which 
is,  tbat  the  style  of  the  letter  is  not  altogether 
like  the  atyle  in  which  Monsieur  de  CastelneaU 
•peaks.  Ten  must  know  better  than  I  do,  how- 
ewer — are  yon  sure  ihat  it  is  his  own  h^nd  ?' 

*  Oh  yes,  quite  sure,'  replied  Annette ;  *  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  tbat.  The  word  Annette, 
indeed,  is  not  exactly  as  he  usually  writes  it, 
bat  it  is  certainly  his  hand  writing,  1  think. — 
fet  1  cannot  help  looking  upon  it  as  strange, 
and  fWaring  that  be  must  be  in  prison,  or  ill,  or 
distressed  in  mind ;  for  there  is  a  sort  of  restraint 
as  you  observe,  in  the  style  which  is  not  at  aU 
usual  with  him.' 

«  W^e  w'll  speak  with  this  courier,'  said  the 
Baron  de  Nogent,  *and  perhaps  mar  learn  moie 
freaa  him ;  bat  I  do  remark  strongly  the  same 
restraint  and  forced  style  that  you  speak  of. — 
7iie  letter  is  se  short,  too;  it  is  more  like  the 
orde''  of  the  day  Arem  a  military  commandpr, 
than  from  a  guardian  to  his  adopted  child,  whom 
be  loves  as  well,  1  am  sure,  as  if  she  were  his 
O'wn ;  there  is  something  strange  about  the  bu- 
siness which  1  do  not  nnderstand ;  but  our  only 
means  of  ascertaining  the  truth,  is  by  inquiring 
all  the  particulars  from  this  courier.' 

With  such  conTersation  they  proceeded  on 
k  tfieir  way  till  they  reached  the  Chateau  of  Cas- 
^  telneau.  In  passing  through  the  lower  hall 
they  found  a  man  covered  with  dust  seated  at  a 
small  table  in  the  corner,  for  the  great  table  at 
which  the  serfants  and  retainers  generally  dined 
had  been  removed.  He  was  eating  Yoraciously, 
and  was  a  tall,  stout,'  merry-looking  personage, 
with  one  eye  blind  and  closed  up.  He  was  well 
dressed,  however,  as  a  courier,  with  his  close- 
fitting  blue jaci'et  covered  with  gold  lace,  bis 
larg^  heavy  riding  boots,  weighing  some  twentv 
or  thirty  pounds,  still  upon  his  legs,  his  hat,  with 
a  flat  band  of  feathers,  thrown  down  upon  the 
^roand  beside  him,  and  his  strong  eotUeau  de 
tkaste,  or  short  hunting  sword,  in  the  buff  belt 
over  his  shoulder. 

The  baron  panted,  eyeing  him  for  a  moment, 
und  then  asked,  « Are  yon  the  courier  who 
brought  a  letter  to  Mademoiselle  de  Sr.  Mohn 
not  long  ago.'* 

The  man  nodded  his  head,  without  rising  or 
oeasing  his  meal,  saying,  *  1  am,  sir,  the  Count 
de  Castelneau's  courier,  and  mademoiselle's 
Tery  hamble  servant.' 

■Then  ^e  so  ffood,'  said  the  baron,  somewhat 
sternly,  for  he  did  not  like  the  man's  tone,^ 
*  then  be  so  ffood  as  to  follow  ns  to  the  saloon 
directly.  Mademoiselle  has  a  question  or  two 
to  ask  yon,  my  good  friend.' 

*  In  a  moment,  in  a  moment,  sir,'  replied  ths 
,  eovrier,  in  the  easy,  off-hand  tone  he  had  before 
'  ssed,  at  the  same  time  swallowing  two  more 
enormous  monthAils,  and  pouring  out  one  half 
of  a  bottle  of  good  Cahor  wine  into  the  horn-enp 
tbac  stood  bv  bis  side.  *  8ir,  your  good  health — 
Mademoisefle your  good  health;*  and  setting 
down  the  enp  open  tbe  table,  after  having  drain- 
ed it  of  its  contents,  he  rose  and  fonowi>d  the 
baron  and  Annette  to  the  saloon  in  wb<«h  she 
ttMisUy  sat 


As  soon  as  they  were  there,  the  baron  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  the  courier,  with  a  fire wn, saying, 
with  marked  emphasis,  *  Ton  seem  to  be  a  very 
saucy  personage.' 

*  I  am,  sir,' replied  the  man,  coolly;  *  never 
was  a  truer  word  spoken.' 

*  Pray  do  yon  know,'  said  the  baron,  *  the 
way  in  which  we  treat  saucy  companions  in 
Qnercy?' 

*  No^  indeed,  siSr,'  replied  the  eonrier ;  *  may  I 
ask  bow  ?^ 

'  We  tie  them  by  the  leg,'  said  the  baron, 
*  and  give  them  three  dips  head  foremast  in  the 
Dordogne  1  ts  waters  are  considered '  a  sover- 
eign cure  for  oool  impudence ;  and  if  the  Dor- 
dogne can't  be  met  with,  the  Lot  will  do,  or  any 
pond  in  the  province — Stay,  stay,  where  are  yen 
going.'* 

'^o  get  to  my  horse's  back  as  fast  as  possible,' 
replied  the  man,  still  moving  toward  the  door ; 
'  for  iff  remain  here  I  shall  be  drowned  in  three 
days.' 

<  Stop!*  said  the  baron,  in  a  tone  of  antbori- 
ty ;  ^  if^you  do  not,  I  will  have  you  stopped  in  a 
way  that  you  may  not  like.  We  do  not  suffer 
such  gentry  to  go  out  of  the  province  wi'hout 
curing  them ;  but  be  so  good  as  to  answer  this 
young  lady  and  myselr*  a  few  questions  with 
plain  and  simple  truth,  and  in  civil  language, 
and  you  may  escape  such  ablutions.' 

« Very  well,  sir,  very  well,'  said  the  man,  in 
a  huolble  teae,  *  I  will  do  as  you  command,  if  I 
can ;  but  habit  is  a  terrible  thing— habit  is  a  ter- 
rible thing— and  habit  and  nature  have  been 
the  ruin  of  me.' 

« Pray,  sir,  is  this  letter  the  count's  writing  '* 
demanded  the  baron,  pointing  with  his  finger  to 
tae  letter. 

*  As  I  Jiepe  to  escape  the  Dordogne,'  replied 
the  man,  *  f  cannot  tell.  I  ne*ther  taught  him 
to  write,  or  saw  him  write  it.' 

*  But  who  gave  it  to  you.'  that  is  the  ques- 
tion, continued  the  baron. 

'  A  gentleman  calling  himself  the  count  de 
Gastelneau,'  replied  the  courier,  *  and  oceapy- 
ing  the  great  hotel  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  St 
Jacques.* 

The  baron  looked  at  Annette,  and  Annette  at 
the  baron,  for  that  was  oeruinly  the  bouse  which 
the  count  had  occupied  ever  since  his  arrival 
in  the  capital. 

<  But  tell  me,'  said  the  sweet  voice  of  An- 
nette, *  of  what  complexion  and  appearance  was 
the  gentleman  who  gave  you  the  letter,  and 
ca'led  himself,  as  yousaj,  the  Count  de  Castle- 
aeau?' 

*  He  is  a  tall,  good-looking  person,  mademoi- 
selle,' replied  the  oonrier;  ^not  quite  so  long 
and  so  lean  as  moasienr  here,  but  somewhat  pa- 
ler in  the  tee,  with  a  bluish  sort  of  beard,  like 
the  Tarkish  gentleman  they  Ulk  about,  and  as 

Save  and  quiet  as  the  same  gentleman  afler  he 
d  eat  off  his  last  wife's  head. 
The  description,  though  somewhat  carriea^ 
tnred,  was  not  to  be  misuken,  and  the  baron 
went  on  :—-*  Mow  long  have  yen  been  in  his 
serviee/* 
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*AltlM  prMmt  momtmif'  replied  the  bmui. 
*I  htTebeen  in  hii  senrioe  jut  four  dftyt  end 
five  boon ;  ik&t  it  to  lay,  five  hoara  bsfere  I 
■et  out  from  Pariiy  and  Ibnr  dajs  upon  the 
journey.' 

*  In  net,  no  time  at  all,'  aaid  the  baron ;  *  but 
merely  hired  to  bring  the  letter  down  to  this 
]^ace.' 

*  Something  like  it,  but  net  quite,'  anewered 
the  man :  *  tbe  count  did  want  a  courier,  and 
•entfbr  the  first  he  could  find;  but  he  hired 
me  to  bring  tbe  letter,  and  to  go  bac%  with  the 
young  lady,  after  which  1  am  to  be  established 
oourier  in  oidinary.' 

Neither  the  baron  nor  Annette  had  any  means 
of  judging  whether  the  man's  story  was  or  was 
not  true ;  and,  moreoTer,  when  t&ey  came  to 
ask  themseWes  what  reasonable  cause  there 
existed  either  for  doubting  the  truth  of  ^e 
courier's  tale,  or  for  suspecting  the  letter  not  to 
be  genuine,  thev  found  it  difiicolt  to  assign  any, 
and  both  were  n>reed  to  admit  that  the  style 
being  slightly  constrained  was  b^  no  means 
sulEcient  to  warrant  the  supposition  that  the 
count  had  not  written  the  epistle.  These 
thoughts  were  passing  in  the  mind  of  both  at 
the  saiae  moment ;  and  the  only  farther  qnes- 
tions  which  were  put  to  the  man  were,  '  When 
did  vou  i]uit  Paris  ?  and  what  is  your  name,  my 
good  friend  ?* 

*  On  Monday,  and  my  name  is  Pierre  Jean,* 
replied  the  man,  adding  nothing  farthes. 

*  That  is  your  Christian  name,'  said  the  baron; 
*  what  is  your  surname  ?' 

*  Pierre  Jean,'  replied  the  man— *  my  onhr 
name  is  Pierre  JesA — that  is  the  name  my  god- 
fathers and  godmothers  gare  me  at  my  baptism; 
sad  I  should  be  sorry  to  throw  it  off  because  it 
is  a  little  worn  out  about  the  knees.  Pierre 
Jean  is  the  name  I  haye  been  known  by  all  my 
Kfe,  and  the  only  name  I  answer  to ;  nor  do  I 
see  any  reason  why  a  man  who  has  neyer  in  Fifb 
had  mere  than  two  shirts  should  go  about  the^ 
world  with  the  ostentatious  fhppery  of  three 
names  upon  his  back.' 

*  But  what  was  your  fkther's  name  V  demand- 
ed the  baren,  alter  thinking  for  a  moment. 

'Lord  Mess  yon,  sir!'  replied  tbe  man,  «I 
neyer  had  a  fkther— I  am  a  great  deal  to  poor 
to  indulge  in  the  l«2ttry  <m  ancestors.  My 
mottier's  name  I  haye  forgotten,  though  she 
liyed  till  1  was  some  six  years  old ;  but  as  to  a 
ftther,  Heayen  defend  me !  I  neyer  had  sueh 
a  thing  that  I  know  of— it  1  had,  i  might  haye 
been  burdened  with  an  inhentanee,  and  broth- 
ersand  sisters,  and  all  sorts*  of  things  of  that 


upon  their  Binds  thai  the  lallir  was  peffteliy 
genuine. 

*  Wbateyer  may  be  my  &ther*s  motiye,'  stid 
Annette,  •new  that  lam  satisfied  it  is  fromhio^ 
1  must  cf  course  set  off  directly,  though  I  htre 
a  feeling  of  dread  in  regard  to  Paris  a  ditJike 
to  yisit  that  great,  wide,  heartless  place,  whick 
I  cannot  oyercome  ' 

*  Sooner  or  later,'  replied  the  old  nobleoiaB, 
*you  would  haye  to  yisit  it,  beyond  all  donk, 
and  perhi^M  now,  as  well  as  at  any  other  time, 
when  wisely  guided  and  strongly  protected,  ysn 
haye  nothing  to  fear  from  its  arts  or  its  dangers. 
To  one  nerson,  at  least,'  added  the  baron,  ^yeor 
yisit  win  giye  unfeigned  pleasure;  you  new 
that  Ernest  is  now  in  the  immediate  neighbor* 
hood  of  the  capital ' 

The  blood  flew  warmly  into  Annette's  face, 
and  she  murmeied  sometning  not  yery  distinct 
about  the  pleasure  she  should  haye  in  meetinf 
him  andn ;  and  then  added,  tliat  she  had  better 
send  down  to  Figeac  for  horses. 

*  It  is  imposstble,  my  dear  child,'  said  tbe  ba- 
ron, *  that  you  can  go  to-night ;  recollect  thit 
it  is  now  past  four  o'clock.  Before  you  cooU 
send,  and  your  messenger  return,  it  would  be 
much  too  late  to  set  out,eyen  if  you  eouldnuke 
the  preparations  necessary  for  your  journey.— 
Besides,  you  must  not  go  alone«  Who  do  yea 
take  with  yon  '* 

*  Oh !  I  will  take  good  Donnine,*  replied  An- 
nette, *•  and  old  Jerooie;  and  another  man  witk 
the  carriage.  Besides,  there  is  this  courier,  yon 
know. 

The  baron  mused  for  a  moment  or  two  with  a 
thoughtful  and  somewhat  melanoholy  coonte- 
nance ;  but  in  the  end  he  said,  with  n  sigb,  *  1 
am  afraid  it  must  be  so.  I  would  fain  go  with 
you,  mp  dear  young  lady,  but  there  are  two  or 
three  circumstances  which  would  render  it 
wrong  for  me  to  do  so.  There  is  no  danger  of 
any  kind,  I  belieye,  to  be  anticipated,  and  fer- 
haps  1  may  be  enabled  to  do  as  much  for  yea 
here  as  I  could  on  the  road.' 

Some  more  oonyerentieii  of  the  same  kind  teok 
place ;  and  the  exact  course  which  Annette  wis 
to  pursue  from  town  to  town  was  settled  between 
her  and  the  baron,  whose  expenenoe  in  sack 
matters  was  of  course  much  greater  than  her 
own.  This  haying  been  done,  and  a  messenger 
despatched  to  Figeac  to  order  horees  for  the  en- 
suing day,  the  baron  took  leaye  of  her  and  le- 
turned  to  Castel  Nogent;  and  Annette,  after 
haying  made  eyery  preparation  for  her  depar- 
ture at  a  yery  early  hour  on  the  fellowiog  mom- 
ing,  retired  to  eeek  rest,  but  for  some  time  wu 
not  suecessful  in  finding  it.  She  was  aomewhit 
^tated,  if  notappreheusiye;  it  was  the  list 
time  that  ahe  hadeyer  been  called  npen  to  est 
and  direct^  on  any  great  occasion,  and,  inshoct, 


to  exercise,  without  guidance  or  eopporti  sD 
'  whch  are  neceeeaiy  ts 


The  baron  smiled ;  Ibr  there  was  a  drollery 
ahoot  the  man's  yery  impudeaee  which  was 
difficult  to  be  reneted ;  and,  after  asking  An- 
nette whether  she  had  any  mere  qneelions  to    these  powers  of  mind  whch  are  neceeeaiy  ts 
St,  he  %M  the  courier  that  he  might  retire  and    eyery  one,  eyen  in  the  common  aflkire  of  Im^^ 
ish  his  meal.    In  the  eonrse  ot  a  eonsulta-    All  this  meyed  her  considerably,  and,  when  ahs 
tien  with  his  young  firiend  which  followed,  the    '  "     ' 
baron  compared  some  of  the  count's  former 
letteis  with  the  one  which  had  been  receiyed 
that  day,  and  this  comparison  left  no  doubt 


fell  asleep  at  length,  her  sleep  was  disturbed  bv 
dreams  of  the  wildest  and  the  most  yaned  kiai 
Once  Of  twice,  howeyer,  through  those  dreams, 
the  fbrmef  Erneet  de  Nogent  appeared  befiwe 
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tmr^  itni  hk  iNnee  willttdMI  Hi  her  «af ;  fttod  CfittB, 
iill«^r  a  time,  the pleasanter  images  pretlemtttBt- 
^4^  and  she  w«ke  with  a  emtle  upon  her  ooan- 
tenance. 

CHAPTBR  ''(1. 

As  every  one  must  know  wiio  htt  tried  it, 
mxkd  as  every  perM>n  v^ho  maj  happen  to  be  atf 
inexperieneea  ae  Annette  will  he  more  etpeeial- 
ly  ooQvineed  of  whenever  they  do  trjr  it,  the  ap« 
po*mtaient  of  a  partieniar  huur  for  departure  is 
not  th«  slightest  guarantee  whalsoever  that  the 
depaf-tore  will  take  p  ace  for  one  or  two  houni 
alter  vrards.  Of  this  lact  poor  Annette  soon  he* 
eome  sensible.  She  had  par{icularly  expressed 
a  ^rish  that  erery  thing  should  be  ready  ai  a 
stated  time;  bat  nothing,  of  course,  was  ready 
&t  the  time  stated.  Her  own  clothes  took  a  con- 
siderable time  to  paek  m  the  large  heavy  car* 
riages  of  those  djys;  the  clothes  ot  Oonnine 
tooiL  longer  still ;  and  the  clothes  of  Annette's 
nuL  d  took  longer  than  all. 

Th«f  only  person  who  was  prepared  to  mount 
&Ad  set  out  at  a  moment'^  notice  was  Pierre  Jean, 
the  two-shirted  courier,  who,  to  say  the  truth| 
iras  a  braggart  even  in  the  matter  of  Hnett,hav- 
hatg  bat  one  shirt,  which  was  the  one  upon  his 
hasv.  Thus,  not  being  very  much  enteumbeied 
irith  baggage,  his  eliernal  preparations  were 
easily  made,  and  the  eliateau  being  ever  well 
supplied,  he  employed  ttae  time,  which  others 
'were  spending  upon  the  pdckinguf  the  carriage, 
on  mailing  internal  preparactioas  for  tJbe  joarney 
which  weal  oa  for  a  considerable  length  m 


Before  all  wan  lesdy  for  Annette's  departure,  - 
the  good  oM  Baroade  Nogent  himself  appeared. 
He  was  aceomoanied  by  a  servant; en  hone- 
baek,  to  whom  he  gave  a  letteiv  with  orders  to 
carry  it  to  Figeac,  in  order  to  go  by  the  ordina- 
ry post ;  bat  Pierie  Jean  was  at  his  elbow  while 
pTing  these  direoftions,andt  forgetting  the  les* 
sens  of  the  proceeding  evening,  the  cfmrier  ia* 
stantly  interfored,  offering  to  carry  the  letter  to 
Paris  himself,  and  sayings  ^  It  will  go  more  safo- 
ly,  depend  apoa  tt$  the  post  is  very  doabU'ul 
feow-a-daye' 

*i  would  si  ways  rather  trust  an  acetedited 
BSoundrel,  sir,  than  an  irretpensible  one^'  said 
the  baron;  ^and,  judging  trem  the  time  .that 
ysu  took  u>  ceme  hitta«f  ^  my  letter,  which  1  wish 
to  reach  Pari*  isimediati^ly,  would  take  loo  long 
nyoor  hands  to  anewi^r  my  purpose  ' 

4  came  wonderfully  fosi,  sir,'  said  the  man, 
is  his  usual  eooj  impudent  tone.  4  was  detail^ 
ad  un  the  road,  it  is  trae,  hat  that  was  by  a  rae- 
sally  wrong'headed  beast  nf  a  h<ifsey  whieh 
threw  me  elev« a  times  in  mae  mtles.  &vetj 
time  I  lighted  upoa  my  hsail,  and  oonsequenily 
the  armament  whieh  we  held  with  eaeh  other, 
the  quostion,  the  reply,  and  the  rejotader,  umk 
ap  a  coDsiderable  length  of  time.' 

The  baroa  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  though t- 
&lly,  and  then  said,  ^Yoa  have  other  busmess  to 
attend  to  than  carrying  letters,  let  me  remind 
you ;  and  it  will  be  well  for  yeu  to  recollect, 
lh*t  apoa  your  eoadset  daring  the  joarney  ^wih 
Mademewells  dedi.  Motm  will  depend whslher 


jpottarenilp1yre#8fd«d'or  very  sevetely  fikiih 
liiied.  The  Count  de  Cffstelneau,  as  perhaps 
you  knew,  is  net  a  man  to  leave  you  an  ear 
upon  your  h«ad  if  any  evil  betide  his  ward  by 
the  way.' 

'Sir,*  replied  the  courier,  making  him  a  lew 
bow,  and  winking  his  available  eye,  4  will  take 
care  of  my  ears :  I  will  obey  tlie  orders  I  receive 
to  a  tittle,  and  X  will  have  regard  to  all  due  dku** 
tions  and  proper  counsels.* 

The  baron  then  left  him,  with  a  few  words 
more  of  warning,  and  proceeded  to  seek  An- 
nette, who,  in  about  half  an  hour,  entered  the 
oarriage,  ana  bade  her  good  eld  finend  adieu^ 
while  the  wheels  rolled  her  away  ^rom  the  calm 
and  pleasant  scenes  of  Castelneau,  where  she 
had  spent  so  many  a  happy  day^ 

It  was  a  sweet,  yellow,  autumnal  morning; 
and  the  low  eun  was  casting  long  shadows  from 
the  towers  and  walls  of  the  chateau,  and  from 
the  magnificent  old  trees  that  appeared  round 
about  t,  some  of  which ^the  >ews,for  instanee, 
that  stood  in  the  western  angle — were  supponed 
to  be  coeval  wih  itself.  Annette  looked  forth 
fVom  the  window  of  the  earrikge,  and  she 
thought  that  there  seemed— in  the  solemn  and 
tranquil  aspect  of  the  place— in  the  cool  morn- 
ing light  sleeping  undisturbed  on  the  greed 
slopes  and  rounded  forest  tops — in  those  long 
shadows  moving  as  if  they  moved  not,  so  slowly 
and  delibcately  as  the  sun  went  on  his  way  that 
no  eye  coald  detect  the  change  as  they  advanc- 
ed— there  seemed  in  it  all,  she  thought,  a  warn- 
iUg,  an  admonition  to  avoid  the  false  glare  and 
glitter,  the  harrying  gaiety,  the  fluttering  light- 
ly sj  of  the  scenes  in  wbibfa  she  was  about  to 
mingltt,  to  love  still  what  she  h»d  loved  well 
and  holily  f>om  infkncy  to  womanhood,  and  to 
let  her  heart  dwell  with  the  calmer,  higher, 
grander  things  of  earth,  till  her  spirit,  ready  and 
prepared)  shoU'd  tike  wing  for  the  mighty  re* 
alxatinn  of  all  bright  hopes  in  heaven.  Tv>  her 
midd  all  the  things  aroond  seemed  to  bid  her 
fkrewell,  calling  upon  her  to  return  unchanged, 
as  if  it  were  the  solemn  voice  of  maternal  lovsi 
that  spoke.  There  was  something  awfVil  and 
ettblime  in  the  parting  from  those  sweet  scenei 
ef  her  early  youth,  and  she  gased  With  afl^cttoa* 
ate  tenderness  tiU  the  last  phioacle  ef  the  casUe 
sunk  behind  the  trees,  and  then,  drawing  back 
her  head,  ifihe  covereo  her  eyes  with  her  hand- 
kerchief, and  wept. 

-  Bonniae,  oa  her  part,  did  not  iinderstc  nd  such 
emotion  at  all ;  for  she  oould  ooLcerve  nothing 
hot  joy  and  satisfaction  to  any  one  in  going  to 
njnin  her  beloved  master,  even  were  it  at  the 
rvry  greatest  sacr^ee.  Bhe  liked  Caetelneaa 
well  enoujph  asaresidenee,  bat  she  did  some- 
tnnes  think  it  rsther  dull  i  she  did  sometimes 
regret  the  gay  city  eity  in  whieh  many  of  bet 
eerlv  days  bad  been  passed ;  and,  if  the  tmdi 
must  be  told,  she  was  more  glad  to  join  the 


might  have  left  them  tasteless.     She  tried  to 
soipfort  her  yooag  lady,  however,  to  the  beet  of 


K 
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.  kit»  ate  I  wli^B  thMt  wIm  flfipo  to 
•oBwle  m  aader  grief,  or  aoothe  ju  is  igitetioA, 
ue  iaoapable  of  oomproliMidiiif  the  veiyoaiifles 
•f  oar  oMotioaf  how  tedioody  tbeir  wards  fi41 
upon  tho  e«r !  whftt  a  friiuiiiig  mockery  it  eoM* 
■oktion  withoot  eympatby ! 

«iliiik,  Doniiie,  hiieb  V  etid  ABaetle  fnil^ 
If,  *Toa  do  not  aaderetuid,  mr  xood  Don- 
Bine.  J  am  not  grieved :  only  a  little  agitated 
at  thas  haying  to  go,  for  the  mt  time,  into  the 
world  alone.' 

K>h,  yon  are  friffhtened !'  eried  I>ennine.  *Is 
that  it,  my  dear  lady  ?  Tiike  eonragi^,  take 
eonrage !  Thie  world  ia  not  lo  bad  a  plaee  m 
people  eall  it.  I  warrant  yon,  you  will  not  find 
a  gay  cavalier  in  all  Paris  who  will  not  be  right 
glad  to  poll  off  his  hat  to  yon,  and  east  himeelf 
at  yoor  ibet.* 

,1  think  yon  know  Paris  well,  Donnine,*  te- 
pbed  Annette  with  a  fkint  smile,  knowing  that 
as  long  as  she  appeared  melancholy  the  good  old 
lady  would  not  cease  to  importane  her. 

'Know  Paris  well !'  e3tolaimed  Donnine.  *ln- 
deed  do  I !  Many  a  pleasant  hear  hare  I  spent 
there.  Why,  did  I  not  bring  yon  from  Paris 
myself,  mademoiselle,  when  you  were  an  iniant  ? 
If  any  one  shonld  know  Fans  I  should,  I  think, 
ibr  there  never  passed  a  spring  daring  thirty 
years  that  I  did  not  spend  four  months  in  Paris. 
Alack,  that  1  shonld  not  have  seen  it  for  well 
nigh  twenty  years— no,  not  twenty :  nineteen 
years  come  next  April.  It  is  a  long  time  to  be 
out  of  Paris;*  and  once  having  set  out  upon 
snch  an  interresting  subject,  she  went  on  with- 
out the  assistance  ol  an  answer  till  Annette  be* 
» more  tranquil.  * 


When  the  carriage  stopt  for  the  night,  tho 
anall  and  unimportant  diffienltios  and  embar* 
lassments  of  giving  orders  and  diieotions  in  re- 
gard to  every  thing,  for  the  fot  time  in  her  life, 
oceupjed  Annette's  mind,  and  whiled  away  the 
■light  sbade  of  melanehol/that  stiU  remained. 
She  was  one  whoee  natural  sweetness  of  dispo- 
ntion  qualified  her  well  to  pass  through  all  the 
Minor  obstacles  that  strew  our  path,  with  ease 
and  happinees  to  herself  and  others.  There  was 
m>  snoh  thing  as  irriution  in  her  nature,  and  she 
•miled  at  many  tkmgs  which  would  have  griev- 
ed a  more  Iretfiil  dispomtion.  Perhaps  this 
mi|ht  be  one  of  the  causes  why  her  oonduct 
and  demeanor  won  ao  much  upon  every  body 
that  surrounded  her;  so  that  the  hive  and  aflbc- 
ti<m  ofall  who  know  her  well,  folfowed  her  in 
all  direotions;  and  it  was  not  posaiMo  for  evua 
new  acquaintanoee  to  neiat  the  peouliar  eharm 
which  is  always  fiiund  in  awnettem  of  temper 
and  true  kindneas  of  heart. 

Twoor  three  times,  during  tha  eoarae  of  the 
•vening.  the  boU  and  somewhat  saucy  courier, 
who  had  borne  her  the  letter  firom  Paris,  piu* 
panted  himself  under  various  psetenoes  in  the 
loom  where  aha  waa  sitting,  and  the  efirat  of 
her  manner  and  tone,  oven  upon  hia^  was  vury 
•yident.  His  oountenanoe  took  a  more  respect- 
nl  expreaiion;  he  seemed  to  listen  with  pleaa- 
uetohervoiee;  and  when  he  quitted  thd  mom, 
it  waa  remarked  that  he  aaeiaBd  i 


mom  thou^tM  tha« 
twioe  into  a  deep  reverie. 

His  companions  of  the  road,  hownver,  i 
ed  that  from  these  meditations  ho  always 
himself^  rubbing  his  hands,  and  murmuring 
particular  exclamation,  wluek  wna,  ^Acna  < 
uus^  St  iotUpa^^  "  Two  hundred  crown<i, 
ev^ry  thing  paid !  Whatever  wna  tho  conn 
argument  or  which  this  was  the  climax,  the 
tar  words  seemed  to  him  perfectly  satisfiuM 
and  conclusive ;  and  he  resumed  forthwith 
fay  and  nonchalant  impudence^  breakinjp 
jests  upon  eveijr  body,  and  never  letommi 
very  civil  or  serious  anawer  to  wmj  queetioa 
was  asked  him. 

£arly  on  the  following  momiaK,  Annette  in 
again  upon  her  way  from  Limoges,  and  paw^ 
on  through  the  hilfy  country  which  lies  betiiia| 
lemoges  and  Morterol,  she  panned  there  atalj^ 
tie  inn  to  take  some  rdteshment.  When  Alt 
nette  bad  dined,  and  was  just  about  to  orig 
fresh  horses,  her  aauhrUU  came  in,  and  whi^» 
ed  in  her  ear,  with  a  face  of  some  mystery  nk 
alarm,  that  ehe  had  lieard  the  new  courier  mtk- 
ing  mcnifold  inquiries  an  to  whether  two  or  three 

Srsons,  whom  he  had  described,  had  passed  kj 
orterol.  Annette,  however,  waa  not  natanllr 
tlmidt:  the  suspicions  regarding  this  man,  wk  ck 
she  had  at  first  entertained  she  knew  not  mil 
why,  had  bv  this  time  passed  away,  andshensv 
onlyrepUecl, 


for 


of  kie 


^He  is  asking 
friends^  1  enppoee,  Mariette.' 

The  girl  seamed  not  ao  well  eatiafied  m  hm 
mistraap;  but  nevertheleas  the  horaea  were  » 
dered,  and  the  carriage  proceeded  on  its  way^ 
'  Anaelte  herself  oould  not  now  help  lemarbf 
that  there  wns  something  extmoriinary  bi  M«a« 
sieur  Pierre  leaa'a  laroeeedtnga.  He  rode  kilb» 
er and  thither,  pases i  and  roMaaed  the  caniifi^ 
andeertainly  seemed  as  if  he  wure  anzioaily 
looking  fbr  some  thing  or  person  that  did  aet 
appear.  The  young  lady  natumOy  becsai 
aomowhntaiUEious;  andcalfinghim  to  the  side 
of  the  cairiage,  she  asked  what  was  the  mttter. 
He  replied  that  nothing  was  wrong,  and  tkatbi 
was  onl^  U>oki  ng  fi»r  aome  friends  of  his,  wbt 
were  going  on  their  way  to  Bordeaux ;  bat  hi 
thooglit  they  must  have  passed,  he  addsdl,  to 
th^  had  quitted  Paria  at  the  aaaaajtime  8sai» 

As  every  one  must  have  ezperionoed  te  thtir 
eoot,  who  haa  followed  the  to«d  from  Lia^fM 
to  Cbateauroux,  this  part  of  the  journey,  tbosil 
the  country  is  ▼aried  and  beantifttl,  is  geoeraU^ 
tedious,  from  the  slownees  with  which  tbe  vein- 
de  is  fbroed  to  proceed,  continually  climbiB| « 
descending  eteep  hilla,  which  prevent  anytbiv 
like  rapid  progreeaion.  Su«h  waa  the  cam  mil 
Annetto ;  theie  waa  no  inn  or  town  of  aajr  ia* 
portanoe  where  ahe  though  proper  to  sleepi  ki- 
tween  Moatorol  and  Agenton;  mid  as  she  vn 
a  little  appnhenaifu,  firom  the  9M»^ 
condnet  of  the  man  whs  aeeesDpuM 
r,  MM  saw  the  day  wear  awny  ia  this  slevar 
vanoe  with  aome  anxiety. 
The  sun  waa  not  Ikr  above  the  oky,  vbeaw 
the  old  peat-honae  of  LeFay,  sad  v 
ter,whowuaai8a  an  innlMeper,  iti«** 


strange  < 
her,  she  I 
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>  Im  to  9bjjf  Uwn.  Tht  wpnet  of 
I  ptoee,  bovever,  dtd  not  pletae  ner ;  andteil- 
tliAiac  rightlj  that  nbrn  irauld  have  time  to 
ch  Argenton  before  it  was  qaite  darkt  '^ 
ave  orders  for  Mooeedtng  qaiokly  }  and  in  aboat 
I  hour  and  a  half  the  oame  within  eight  ef 
_  at  pietarefl(|iie  little  town,  with  ite  rocks  and 
::iirijne>ards,  and  the  Crense  flowing  on  throngh 
^Vtbe  midst. 

^  It  must  be  confessed  that  it  was  a  pleasant 
T^Mwht  to  Annette ;  but  now  that  she  had  reached 
ijjix  m  safetjy  she  reproaohett  herseli'  for  her  feats, 
n^mnd  was  conYinced  that  she  had  donbted  the 
Ba9«oiirier  ttf^astl/.  It  soon  appeared  that  lie  had 
remarked  her  sospicions ;  for  when  the  bustle 
nrttf  arnval  was  o? er,  he  pvesented  htmself,  and 
( Maid,  *Toa  thought  my  riding  about  very  strange, 
i^'mademoiselle,  and  so  it  was ;  but  as  1  came 
3c;dowB  from  Paris,  I  heard,  about  Le  Faj  and 
at  Jforterol,  that  there  was  a  g&ng  of  robbers  en 
'i  ff  the  road,  and  I  was  afraid  of  what  might  hap- 
fa  pen.' 

cr*      Annette  answered  sweetly  and  gently  (  and, 
T  after  *>hing  the  man  a  few  more  qae«(tions,  she 
rr  dismissed  him  for  the  night.     Oo  leaving  her 
m  presenoe,  he  again  tell  into  one  of  those  reteries 
u:  which  we  havv  before  remarked,  but  soon  re- 
1'   sumed  his  gaiety.    The  young  lady,  howeyer, 
%    set  out  again  fVom  Argenton  on  the  following 
ir   day,  with  a  mind  more  at  rest;  and  every  thing 
•     passed  ealmly  and  quietly  as  she  procpeded 
through  the  Ysted  and  beautiful  country  which 
^    Um  between  Argenton  and  Lottier,  idthough 
^    the  4a|f  was  somewhat  dull  and  the  sk   grey  ai|d 
,    hesTy.    After  passing  Lottier,  as  the  morninf 
,     adFtaned,  a  fine  dnsiiing  rain  began  to  fall,  and 
theecMintry  changed  its  character  altogether, 
and  peeesnted  those  wide  wastes  of  moorish 
common  land  which  border  for  several  leagues 
tlie  great  forest  of  Chateaurouz.    The  absence 
of  the  sun  rendered  the  south*easlerly  wind 
cold  and  chilly,  and  the  prospect  was  dull  and 
cheerless  to  the  eye.    A  little  farther  on,  how- 
ever, the  road  entered  the  forest  of  Ohateaarooc; 
and  seme  fine  scenery  would  have  been  present- 
ed amongst  the  glens,  had  it  not  been  lor  the 
eeld  and  dreary  greyness  of  the  atmosphere, 
which,  though  it  did  not  prevent  one  from  see* 
ing  up  the  long  avenues  of  the  forest,  and  down 
into  the  deep  dells,  gave  ev«*ry  object  a  dark  and 
obeerleae  aspect,  and  made  the  deer,  which  every 
here  and  thiere  were  seen  either  standing  at 
gsae  er  funding  swiftly  across,  seem  like  the 
ghosts  of  some  of  the  former  tenants  of  the 
wood  slbughtered  by  the  hounds  in  ages  long 

A«  the  carriage  rolled  slowlv  along  through 
the  sandy  road,  Annette  thought  she  saw  once 
or  twice  something  Uhe  a  human  form  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  but  as  she  anew  that  Chateauroni  oonld 
not  be  far  off,  she  did  not  entertain  any  appze* 
heaston,  and  calculated  fullv  upon  reaching' 
Viersen  that  night  At  length,  however,  in  a 
detached  part  ot  the  wood  which— though  now 
entirely  separate  from  the  rest,  and  known  by 
the  name  ol  the  Bois  de  Niherne — was  evident- 
ly a  portion  of  the  great  forest  itself,  just  as  the 
earriage  had  letched  the  bottom  of  a  somewhat 


deep  deeoeiit,  U  -wm  mMttAf  flaune«adc4  bgr 
live  or  six  men  on  hoieebaok.  Two  placed 
theinselTes  at  the  heada  of  the  horses,  several 
others  watched  the  two  men-servnnte  who  aa- 
oompanied  the  vehicJe^  and  another,  riding  np 
to  the  side,  exclaimed,  ^De  jmt  Is  ret  /' 

Annette  had  heard  thoee  words  before;  but 
quite  certain  of  never  having  in  her  life  dene, 
said,  or  thought  any  thing  which  could  call 
down  upon  her  the  royal  indignation,  she  rapid- 
ly compared  the  appearance  of  the  man  who 
•poke  with  that  of  Pierre  Morin,  an<(  such  of 
his  followers  as  she  had  seen  from  the  windows 
of  Caste]  Nogent,  and  she  concluded  at  once, 
that  the  official  character  which  these  men  pre- 
tended to  bear  was  falsely  assumed. 

'|f  it  is  my  pur^e  you  want,  gentlemen,*  she 
said,  calling  all  her  ooura|fe  to  her  aid — *li  it  is 
my  purse  you  want,  here  it  is  at  your  service ; 
but  1  beseech  you  to  let  me  ^  on  to  Chateauroog 
as  fast  as  pceslble ;  fer *' 

*You  mistake,  mademoiselle,  you  mistake,'  re- 
plied the  man  In  a  rough  tone  :  *we  are  no  rob* 
hers ;  this  is  no  robbery ;  it  is  an  sn/svemeiil  d$ 
pontes.  We  have  warrant  for  what  we  de. — 
What  made  you  think  we  were  robbers  ?' 

^Because  you  are  dressed  so  differently  frmn 
the  police  that  I  have  seen,*  replied  Annette: 
*but  if  you  be  really  officers  of  police,  vou  must 
be  making  a  m  stake.  I  have  never  done  any 
thing,  or  dreamt  of  doin^  any  thing,  which 
should  give  cause  of  complaint.' 

*  We  are  not  making  a  mistake,  mademoiselle,' 
rMlied  the  man :  we  knew  you  qiite  well,  and 
all  about  yon.  Tour  name  is  Mademoiselle  de 
St.  Morin,  and  yon  come  fiem  Castelneau. — 
Ton  are  on  your  way  to  Paris ;  bnt  we  will  take 
you  by  a  ahorler  road  than  Chateaurouz.' 

*Thefi  I  have  been  very  much  deceived,'  said 
Annette,  lookiiy  up  and  down  the  road  for  the 
courier  Pierre  Jean,  who  was '  newhete  te  be 
seen ;  •though  I  still  de  not  undersUnd,  if  ]ron 
be  of  the  {p«Tice«  what  was  the  nse  of  deceiving 
me  fVom  Castelneau  hither.' 

'1  have  nothing  to  do  with  deoeiving  you,*  re- 
plied the  man,  in  e  aharp  tone )  ^ut  Ml  I  have 
te  say  in,  with  me^en  must  eeme ;  and  jreu  are 
to  consider  yourself  a  peisoner  fieem  this  mo- 
ment.' 

Annette  felt  an  inclination  te  weep ;  but  by  n 
strong  t^ffbri  eke  kept  down  the  tears,  and  msfe- 
ly  bowed  her  head,  saying)  *Of  ooorse  I  nuM^ 
submit.* 

The  man  who  had  spoken  to  her  then  die* 
mounted  fWnn  his  horse,  gave  the  bridle  to  one 
of  those  who  feUewed*  and,  after  addressi«|  a 
fow  words  to  the  ^postilions,  retained  te  the  side 
ef  the  carriafe,  opened  the  door,  and  took  kis 
nest  opposite  fee  Annette-  The  carriage  then 
began  to  move  forwaid,  eurrennded  by  the  «en 
on  heraebank,  till  it  reaehed-a.  place  wkoie  the 
mad  divifltd  inle  iwe,  and  a  fii^ier  poet  appearr 
ed  inscribed  on  the  one  side  with  the  words,  *Te 
Chateauroux,'  while  the  other  bore  'To  8t.  Vin- 
cent.' 

The  latter  road  was  by  fhr  the  narrower  and 
the  worse  of  the  two ;  but  up  it  the  postilions 
tnrned  their  horses^  bonds,  end  shortly  after- 
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w&rds  Uid  earria^n  itopped  ftt  t  little  Inttlet 
where  faar  harses  were  watting.  The/  were 
ready  harftesaed,  bat  after  a  tery  different  fkth- 
ion  from  tlie  horaea  of  the  poat  hooies.  As  soon 
Si  the  carriage  paaaed,  the  beaata  whieh  had 
drawn  Annette  thither  were  taken  olT  and  the 
otikRrs  were  put  on,  and|  in  plane  of  postilions, 
a  eoaohmad  monnted  the  bet.  These  proceed- 
ings,  more  than  any  thingr  whioh  had  yet  pass- 
ed, eonvinevd  Annette  that  she  was  really  in 
the  hands  of  the  poliee ;  for  she  knew  that  it 
was  contrary  to  law  for  any  one  bat  a  fcing^ 
^offloer  to  otiangtf  from  the  royal  post  on  any  ac* 
eonntf  afler  having  commanoed  a  Joarcey  in  thai 
partiealar  manner. 

Sue  summoned  eonragei  as  soon  as  the  yehl- 
ele  again  began  to  move,  to  inquire  of  the  per- 
son who  sat  opposite  to  h4»r,  what  was  the  na>> 
tare  of  the  offence  with  whioh  she  was  charged. 
The  man  smiled  at  he  simplicity,  and  replied, 
'Are  you  not  well  aware  that  I  know  no  mere 
than  you  ?  Ton  will  hear  all  the  partiouiars 
soon  enough,  my  pretty  lady.  Do  not  be  afraid 
that  your  offence  will  be  concealed  from  you.' 

There  was  an  unpleasant  familiarity  in  the 
man's  manner  which  displeased  and  frightened 
Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin ;  and  that  familiari- 
ty increased  rather  than  diminished  as  they  pro- 
oeeded  on  their  way,  till,  ixerting  the  nativO 
dignity  ot  her  character,  when  he  dared, ott  one 
oecasi*  n,to  address  her  with  impertinent  levity, 
she  gave  him  a  sevei«  rebuke  that  sunk  him 
into  sullen  silence. 

She  particularly  remarked,  however,  a  fket 
which  seemed  to  her  very  strange ;  namely,  that 
their  journey  was  conducted  by  Yoads  which 
were  any  thmg  but  good,  and  that  in  the  whole 
of  their  progress,  during  ft>nr  entire  days,  th-«y 
never  entered  one  eingle  large  city.  On  the 
fifth  d&r,  indeed,  they  eame  to  the  small  place 
nailed  Malesberbes,  whidh  was  the  largeitt  town, 
if  it  could  so  be  called,  which  Annette  had  yet 
Men  since  ahe  quitted  Argentoni  Their  repose 
for  the  night  had  previously  been  in  small  inns 
of  a  dreary  and  desolate  cbaracfter ;  and  during 
the  first  two  or  three  days  she  had  met  with  no 
irery  kind  or  carefhl  treatment ;  botes  she  drew 
»»ar  Paris,  the  condoct  of  the  leader  of  the 
party  in  whose  custody  she  was,  underwent  a 
ehange  :  he  became  more  respeetf^l  and  atten- 
tive, and  asked  onee  er  twice  whether  she  had 
#vefy  thing  to  make  her  cemfbrtable. 

From  Malesherbs  the  carriage  took  a  road  en 
the  left  of  that  towards  Fonulnebieau ;  and 
ttAer  going  on  for  lonr  or  five  hours  it  stopped 
belbre  some  iron  gates  to  the  right.  One  of  the 
inen  on  horseback  dismoanted  and  opened  the 
gates,  and,  passing  along  an  avenve,  nearly  a 
ttitle  in  length,  the  v»^h^ele  rolled  on  till  it  stop- 
ped bef  ;re  an  elMn>  bailding  in  a  modern  style 
ef  arobltecittfe,  lorm>ng  a  small  country  heuae 
0^  ebaleau,  with  a  perch  sapported  by  l^r  ionic 
piUars. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 
It  was  in  the  litte  saloon  at  Chanteloup, 
which   was    particularly    appropriated  to  the 
Duchess  of  Choiseol,  a'  d  whioh  by  the  taste 


and  kindtaess  of  het  husband  Wan  tilled  WtHliftt 
estimable  pictures,  each  small  in  eize,  bat  eaoh 
well  deserving  that  often  miaappHed  epithet, 
exquisite  that  the  lady  of  the  mnnaion  and  her 
nephew  were  seated,  some  seYen  or et^t  weeks 
after  the  fistt  to  Versailles  which  we  have  coq. 
memmotated  in  another  chapter.  Stnest  di 
Nogent—as  was  oAen  his  custooi  with  an  aoat 
that  he  loved — had  seated  himself  on  a  stool  at 
tne  feet  of  the  duehess  and  was  gafeifig  up  ia 
her  face,  while  she  looking  down  upon  him,  wii 
asking  with  an  air  slightly  p!ayfol,  theagh  with 
a  certain  touch  of  sadness  in  it  too, — 

« And  so,  Ernest,  you  have  leave  of  abaeiss 
for  three  months  V 

<  Tes,  mv  dear  aunt,'  he  said,  « I  have  that 
leave,  thanks  to  nfy  most  kind  ttncle,  I  am  sure, 
though  he  will  not  own  H.* 

*  And  so,  Ernest,'  continued  the  duchess  it 
the  same  meditative  tone,  and  gesin^  on  him 
With  the  same  look — *  and  so  yon  are  going 
down  with  all  speed  to  spend  yoar  holyday  at 
Castle  Nogent  >' 

<  True,  dear  aunt,'  be  replied  ;  *  where  could 
I  be  better  than  by  my  father's  side  ?* 

'And  so,  fjrnest,'  proceeded  the  Ducbesii, 
without  a  ohange  of  manner,  *  the  end  of  tSi 
this  matter  is^  yon  are  in  love  ?* 

Ernest  looked  down  thonghtfully  on  the  floor 
for  a  moment  or  two,  and  tben  tarned  his  eyct 
toth6  duchess,  replying  franktjr,  *  Perhaps,  my 
dear  aunt,  it  is  so.' 

*  Alas  poor  youth,*  exclaimed  th^  deefaess.^ 
•  Did  you  consider  well,  when  yon  undertook  ts 
do  this  rash  thing  of  falling  in  love,  all  thegneftp 
and  the  discomforts,  and  anxietiea,  alid  emo- 
tions which  yen  yet  have  to  feel,  and  hew  eftea 
you  may  meet  with  bitter  disappointment?  sod 
did  you  recollect  all  the  pains  and  tronbles  of 
aiK^ction  ' — 1  do  not  see  what  yonng  men,  witk 
all  the  pleasures  of  life  and  youth  glowiag 
round  about  them,  have  to  do  with  love.  The^ 
should  leave  it  to  old  women,  like  myself  We 
are  the  only  fit  people  for  it,  Ernest,  yoo  nwy 
depend  upon  it,  whatever  the  world  may 
think.' 

*  Why,  my  dear  aunt,  have  yon  not  often  U*\A 
me,  that  you  msrried  my  uncle  when  yf»B  weie 
a  mere  child,  and  that  yon  have  always  k>ved 
him  Throughout  life  V 

*  Ay,  Ernest,'  replied  theduohes*;  *butlkiv- 
ed  htm  first  as  a  child,  and  tben  as  a  yonng  wo- 
man, and  now,  as  an  old  woman,  and  I  feeltbit 
the  last  is  the  deepest  and  the  hrighlest  sAaf 
all,  Ernest ' 

«  Well,  then  mv  dear  aunt,'  replied  Ernest,*! 
intend  to  folh  w  the  same  plan  as  near  as  psssi* 
ble.    To  love  her  now  as  a  yonog  man,  and  to     j 
love  her  hereafter  as  an  old  one.' 

*  Well  I  suppose  you  iuu*t  have  your  own 
way,'  replied  the  duchess,  laughing;  *bnt  wx 
me,  who  this  Mademoiselle  de  St  Morin  is?— 
Who  is  her  father?* 

Ernest  was  about  to  reply  very  truly,  that  to 
had  novel  inquired,  am)  knew  nothing abauttto 
matter;  but  at  that  moment  one  of  the  attf  nd- 
anU  entered  the  room,  I  earng  a  letter  wbi«* 
he  presented  to  the  young  officer. 
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^  Tonr  groom,  sir,'  he  mid,  *  htm  brovg hi  thii 
from  Paris  post  hsste,  tkouipli  it  cune  bv  the  or- 
dinary  courier,  seeing  that  it  is  marksd  with 
^eed,  with  urgent  speed.' 

*  tt  IS  my  father*!  hand,' said  Ernest,  taking  it) 
*what  can  be  the  matter?'  and  immediately  im- 
Af**  nation  and  afiection,  as  he  recollected  the 
delioate  state  of  his  fath'^r's  health,  called  upon 
a  thousand  pale  fears  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart,  and  made  them  settle  in  his  cheek. 

*  Open  the  letter,  fimest,  open  the  letter,'  cri- 
ed the  duchess;  *  we  can  encounter  realities  al- 
w^s  better  than  fancies !' 

fimisstlore  open  the  letter  quickly,  and  read 
aloud. 

*  My  dear  boy,'  it  went, « I  write  to  you  in 
haste,  to  tell  you  of  an  eyent  which  may  be  of 
importance,  but  which  may  be  of  none.  Whilst 
i  was  yesterday  visiting  our  sweet  neighbor  at 
Castelnean,  a  courier  arrived  bearing  a  letter  to 
Madem'^Belle  de  St.  Morin,  signed  by  her  guar- 
dian, and  bidding  her  instantly  to  set  out  to  join 
him  in  Paris.  There  was  something  in  the  writ- 
ing and  the  style  difficult  to  be  defiined.  which 
made  the  dear  girl  and  myself  suspect  that  the 
letter  was  not  genuine;  the  appearance  of  the 
courier  too,  who  will  give  himself  no  othpr  name 
but  Pierre  Jean,  was  in  every  respect  against 
bim;  but  we  could  elicit  nothing  from  him;  but 
master  which  confirm  the  genuineness  of  the 
letter.  As  such  a  call  to  jom  her  gaardian  was 
in  no  degree  improbable,  and  as  we  couM  not 
discover  why  any  one  should  attempt  to  deceive 
her,  it  is  determined  that  she  shall  set  out  this 
mom'ng.  An  apprehension,  however,  rests  up- 
on my  mind  which  I  cannot  shake  off,  and  I, 
therefore,  send  you  these  lines,  that  you  may 
instantly  communicate  with  Monsieur  de  Cas- 
telneau,  and  learn  whether  the  letter  be  of  his 
writing  or  not.  I  despatch  this  by  the  ordinary 
courier,  as  he  will  arrive  in  Paris  long  before 
Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin ;  and  1  will  only  far- 
ther add,  that  she  goes  by  the  way  of  Chateau- 
xoaxand  Orleans.' 

^The  villains !'  exclaimed  Ernest  de  Nogent, 
as  he    concluded  the  letter—^  The  villains  !— 
But  I  must  fly  to  Monsieur  de  Castelneau  di-  * 
reetly/ 

*  Is  it  not  his  own  doing,  think  yon?'  demand- 
ed the  duchess,  somewhat  surprised  at  her  neph- 
ew's agitation.  *  Indeed  you  lovers  puzzle  me, 
Ernest.  Why  should  yeu  be  so  furious  at  the 
idea  of  seeing  your  fair  lady  so  soon  ?  or  why 
should  yon  think  tbat  Monsieur  de  Castelneau 
has  not  sent  for  her  ?' 

^  Beeause  he  pledged  himself  yot  to  do  se,'  re- 

t  plied  Ernest  de  Nogent—*  because  he  vowed  he 
would  soonergo  to  the  Bastile.  Oh,  no,  no,  my 
deer  aunt !  You  do  not  understand;  1  must  fly 
to  him  directly.' 

*  Better  fly  to  the  polioe,  my  dear  nephew,'  snid 
the  duchess.  « If  you  are  quite  sure  that  some- 
body has  beeu  praotieing  a  frsud  on  this  young 
Ittf  7,  the  police  is  the  best  resenroe/ 

<  Alas,  alas !'  replied  Ernest,  « the  polioe  here 
BR  of  no  avail.  Jt  is  the  king,  my  dear  aunt  — 
Iti  i  the  king  who  has  been  practising  the  fraud. 
W  at  can  the  polioe  dotheie?' 


<  Little,  little  wUl  they  de,  indeed !'  leplid  the 
duchess,  now  oomprehendiog  the  whole  nutter. 
*  Little  will  they  do,  though  they  ought  to  af^ 
ford  protection  against  his  creatures  as  well  as 
sgainst  all  other  evil  doers.  But  fly  to  the 
Count  de  Castelneau:  consult  with  him:  I  will 
speak  with  Monsieur  de  Choiseul;  and  he  will 
— I  know  he  will — do  all  he  can.  No,  Ernest, 
no !  he  will  not  suffer  the  king  to  violate  all  hu- 
man rights  and  decencies  so  long  as  he  is  miois^ 
ter,  I  am  sure.' 

*  I  wenld  fiun  net  embarrass  him  with  such  a 
taik,  as  this  must  be.  my  dear  aunt,'  replied  £r> 
nestde  Nogent.  *  I  will  find  these  people  soon» 
depend  upon  it;  and  when  1  do,  I  will  treat  them 
in  such  a  way  as  may  make  me  need  that  pro- 
tection, which  he  shall  then  give  me  if  he  will. 
No,  it  were  better  tor  him  not  to  meddle  with  it 
at  present,  ezoept  in  afibrding  me  any  tidings- 
he  can  obtain.' 

*  His  own  dignity,*  replied  the  duchess,  *must 
be  consulted  too,  Ernest.  This  conduct  has 
gene  on  too  long.  It  has  grieved  him  bitterly^ 
most  severely ;  and,  for  mv  part,  1  would  much 
rather  see  him  strip  himself  of  all  his  honors  and 
dl  his  power,  and  sit  down  calmly  heie  to  the 
unmingled  enjoyment  of  fine  feelings  and  high 
tistes,  than  be  the  minister  of  the  greatest  kiug- 
dom  in  Europe,  swaying  the  destinies  of  em- 
pires, and  yet  powerless  either  to  restrain  and 
guard  against  the  shameless,  the  di^raceful  de- 
pravity of  the  court  in  which  he  stands  next  to 
thekinsT  or  to  guard  the  people  ef  the  realm 
from  such  indecent  outrage.  les,  Ernest,  yee, 
I  would  rather  see  him  plain  Stephen  ef  Ohoise- 
ul«  surrounded  by  a  few  high  and  noble  friends, 
than,  on  sueh  oonditions,  prime  minister  of 
France,  with  all  ths  staleamen  of  Europe  bow- 
ing before  him.' 

'  I  doubt  you  not  in  the  least,  my  dear  aunt,' 
replied  Ernest;  *but  in  askiiig  yen  net  to  take 
any  notice  in  this  aflUr  at  present,  I  am  guided 
by  selfish  motives  too.  I  mar  that  if  the  duke 
do  iQteHbra,  the  king  mav  be  led  to  pursue  evem 
luoce  violent  and  unjustifiable  measures.  1  see 
now  that  1  think  more  coolly,  that  the  ebjeot 
contemplated  at  present,  must  be  to  being  Mad- 
emoiselle de  St.  Morin  to  Paris  against  the 
count's  inclination.  They  will  never  certainly 
dare  venture  upon  anything  else.  Monsieur  die 
Castelneau  will,  1  knew,  send  her  back  again  at 
once ;  but  if  we  irriuie  the  king,  he  mav  give 
a  positive  order  that  she  is  to  remain  in  Paris.— 
Tell  my  uncle,  then,  all  that  has  happened,  but 
tell  him  what  1  have  said  on  the  subject :  he 
will  judge  best  how  to  act,  bo  h  for  the  imterests 
of  all  persons  concerned  and  for  his  own  houor. 
We  may  well  rely  upon  his  jedgousnt.' 

*  Indeed,  indeed,  we  may,'  replied  the  dneh- 
esB,  « for  where  ehall  we  find  in  Europe  a  judg» 
ment  equal  to  his  ?* 

Thus  spoke  the  duchess  of  Choiseul;  and 
though  it  may  seem  straufo  thateuchsentimene 
should  exist  in  the  bosom  of  a  Freuoh*woman  of 
that  age  towards  her  husband,  yet  her  worda 
were  but  very,  very  ibint  symbols  ef  the 
fiielingr  whioh  that  high  and  devoted  heart  con- 
tained. 
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Withont  wftiting  fbr  tny  fartlier  diwdMioii, 
£riie8t  de  Nogeat  took  Itare  of  his  aunt,  and 
moaatin^  his  horse  rode  onward,  towards  Paris 
as  fast  as  he  conld  fo,  calcniating,  by  the  way, 
what  would  be  the  best  course  for  the  count  to 
parsue — whether  to  harry  on  from  the  capital 
towards  Castelneaa,  in  order  to  nndeoeire  An- 
nette, and  send  her  back  again  to  her  calm  heme, 
or  to  allow  her  te  come  to  Paris,  and  then  bid 
her  return  immediately.  But  Ernest  de  Nogent 
himstrlf  was  calculatinff  as  we  have  already  seen, 
upon  &Ise  premises.  lie  knew  not  to  what,  a 
daring  extent  the  vices  of  Louis  had  earriid 
kirn  since  he  himself  had  quitted  the  post 
which  he  once  held  at  the  palace,  or  he  would 
have  seen,  ftom  the  first  moment,  that  it  was 
most  necessary  to  keep  Annette  afar  from  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  court.  Not  that  he 
ever  doubted  for  one  moment  what  would  be  the 
conduct  of  Annette  nerself  under  any  circum- 
stances in  which  she  might  be  placed  ;  but  had 
he  known  all,  he  would  have  known  that  she 
might  be  subjected  to  all  that  is  revolting,  pain- 
ful, and  grievous  to  a  pure  heart — she  might  be 
forced  to  mingle  with  scenes  which  were  in 
themsel res  pollution,  and  hear  words  which  ar« 
a  disgrace  to  utter  or  to  listen  to. 

The  state  of  the  royal  power  in  France  at  that 
moment  presented  a  very  curious  phenomenon. 
In  the  heart  of  thtf  court  despotism  was  almost 
complete.  The  king's  will  was  law  to  these 
who  immediately  surrounded  him;  there  was 
nothing  so  arbitrary ,  so  rash,  or  so  vio'ent,  that 
he  dared  not  do  within  a  certain  distance  of  the 
eapital.  Paris,  in  &ct,  was  France:  the  adja- 
cent provinces  were  mere  dependencies,  and 
the  farther  provinces  only  remote  colonies, 
where  the  royal  authority  was  but  faintly  felt. 
So  much,  indeed,  had  this  become  the  ease, 
that  when  an  offending  nobleman  was  ordered 
to  absent  himself  fifty  miles  from  Paris,  it  was 
ealled  being  sent  into  exile,  and  in  common  par- 
laneo  no  distinoUen  was  made  between  exile 
from  the  eoort  and  exile  flrom  the  country. 

In  a  remote  ppovinoe  those  acts  of  personal 
tyranny  dared  not  be  done  which  were  daily 
enacted  in  the  capital ;  and  if  ever  the  monarch 
was  tempted  to  stretch  the  arm  of  despotic  pow- 
er to  grasp  some  object  at  a  distance  from  Paris, 
the  ministers  of  bis  pleasure  were  forced  to  have 
reoourpe  to  artifice  as  violence,  in  order  to  bring 
the  victim  within  the  immediate  vortex  of  the 
eourt.  Nor  did  artifice  and  violence  always 
sncceed ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  Cboiseui 
himself,  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  suddenly 
removed  from  the  court  one  of  his  own  relations 
to  fuard  her  from  pollution,  and  having  placed 
a  wide  space  between  her  and  the  king,  set  his 
despotic  power  at  defiance.  T>at,-  however, 
was  at  a  time  whf>n  the  passions  of  Louis  were 
under  some  restraint  from  a  remaining  sense  o 
propriety:  but  within  the  last  fow  years  of  his 
reiffn,  since  the  period  when  Ernest  de  Nogent 
had  quitted  the  royal  household  to  serve  in  the 
field,  all  ties  of  morality,  religion,  and  and  even 
decency,  had  been  castaway;  snd  it  was  very 
wrongly  that  the  yomig  officer  foncied  Annette 
migh(  be  easily  removed  even  after  she  badar- 
riirid  in  Paris. 


He  was  revolving 
mind  as  he  rods  along,  but  not  euffering  lii 
thoughts  to  delay  him  ii^  his  progress,  whea 
not  ur  from  Fromenteau,  he  was  passed  hj 
another  horseman,  galloping  nt  as  rapid  a  pace 
as  himself.  Ernest  de  Nogent  took  no  notice, 
and  did  not  draw  bis  bridle ;  but  the  momett 
after  they  had  crossed  each  other,  he  heard  i 
voice  exclaim,  'MonsieurdeNof^ent,  Monsicor 
de  Nogent.* 

Ernest  checked  his  horse  unwillingly,  aad 
looked  round  to  see  who  it  was  thit  called; 
when,  in  a  feeling  of  satisfaction,  he  beheld  tke 
foee  of  one  ftom  whom  he  hoped  to  obttia 
some  information,  if  not  some  assistance.  He 
accordingly  turned  his  horse  completely,  ui 
rode  up  to  the  side  of  the  other  cavalier,  vbo 
had  only  halted  as  if  to  say  something  to  him  it 
a  distance. 

'Good  morrow.  Monsieur  Morin,'  said  t&c 
young  gentleman:  <  did  yen  wirh  to  speak  wok 

Merely  to  ask  whether  away  so  fast,  Hoosieor 
de  Nogent,*  replied  Pierre  Morin.  *I  think 
I  may  want  to  speak  with  you  before  the  i»j 
be  over,  and  i  wish  to  know  where  you  are  to 
be  f(  und.* 

*  Can  you  not  tell  me.  Monsieur  Morin,  wbat 
you  may  wish  to  say,  now?' said  Ernest,*  Where 
I  shall  be  in  the  evening  I  cannot  at  all  tell.  My 
mitid  is  troubled  with  business  of  some  import* 
ance,  and  I  think  that  perhaps  you  may  know 
something  of  the  matter.' 

'  How  should  I  know  anything  of  the  mat- 
ter.^' said  Pierre  Morin,  with  a  very  meanlsf 
smile. 

*  Beeanse,'  replied  Ernest,  *  you  are  said  to 
know  something  of  every  one's  actions,  al- 
though men  kndw  not  how  you  obtain  sack  in 
insi|{ht.' 

*  Very  easily,  indeed,'  replied  Pierre  Moris, 
who  be  it  remarked,  was  somewhat  vain,  and 
not  altogether  unreasonably  so,  of  the  akiU 
with  which  he  procuQsd  information.  *  H  if 
scarcely  possible.  Monsieur  de   Negent,fer  a 

.man  to  be  nearly  twenty  years  the  confidentifi 
agent  and  adviser  of  two  lieutenants-generalof 
police,  and  during  nefxly  ten  to  exercise  tht 
principal  power  under  them,  without  knosia; 
something  of  every  man  and  every  fami'y  m 
France.  Either  they  themselves  ceme  nwltr 
our  hands  or  their  servants,  or  their  friendi,  or 
their  enemies,  and  whether  it  be  themselves,  or 
their  firiends,  or  enemies,  we  always  learn  oona- 
thing;  so  that  it  nesdsbuta  good  memory  and  a 
quick  imagination  to  know  a  great  deal,  and  lo 
divine  a  great  deal  more.'  i 

*  There  are  other  ways,  also,  I  suspect  M««"  \ 
sieur  Morin,'  replied  Ernest;  •  but  pray  if  J^ 
do  know  anything  of  the  matter  which  now 
busies  me,  let  me  hear  it,  and  give  nae  year  ad- 
vice and  assistance.' 

« There  are  other  means,  -m  you  say,'  i*pwj* 
Pierre  Morin.  *  Our  good  friends,  the  tmnukarit, 
give  us  some  aid ;  but  their  information  wonlo 
be  worth  little  or  nething,  unless  it  were  well 
digested  after  it  is  received.  However,  yon  ^ 
right,  in  another  respect.  1  think  I  do  know 
something  ef  the  matter  that  timibles  yod* 
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tlioii^k  probably  Utt  than  y^o  do ;  but  I  was 
jtist  now  going  down  to  sDeoK  to  th«  Due  de  €hoi- 
■eml  upon  the  sabject,  and  what  can  he  doae 
^rath  •a&tj.' 

«  Yoa  will  not  find  thedoke,'  Mid  Brnest:  ^h€ 
m  mt  VtfraaiHes/ 

*-  The  duke  quitted  Versailles,'  replied  Pierre 
Morin,  looking  at  his  watch,  '  at  five  minutes 
after-  oae.  His  carriage  is  br  this  time  just  roll- 
ing in  through  the  gates  of  Chauteleup ;  aad  b^ 
the  time  I  get  there,  he  will  hays  washed  his 
ksLnds  in  the  little  cabinet  to  the  left  of  the  pic- 
tare  gallery,  he  will  have  taken  a  glass  of  Ma- 
deira and  a  biscuit,  and  have  talked  five  minutes 
^^itli  Madame  de  Choiseul,  so  that  he  will,  just 
then,  be  writing  a  letter  to  Monsieur  de  Qon- 
taat  in  Corsica.  But  for  the  matter  in  hand,' 
he  continued,  more  quickly;  'that  which  af> 
feets  you  is  news  from  Cabtelneaii,  is  it  not  f 
Since  you  received  the  letter  that  alarmed  yeu, 
I  have  made  some  inquiries,  though  not  as  ma- 
ny as  I  could  wish.  The  man,  Pierre  Jean,  has 
been  employed  because  he  is  a  bold  Tillain,  as 
^reli  as  cunning  one;  but  there  have  been  more 
sent  down  since  to  second  him :  six,  I  under- 
atand,  of  the  lowest  and  most  detestable  scum  of 
the  court.  They  have  dared  to  take  upon  them 
the  name  of  the  police,  and  for  that  they  shall  be 
pnnished,  whatever  comes  of  it;  but  we  must 
be  quick  in  our  motions,  for  by  this  time  they 
are  half  way  to  Paris.' 

As   Pierre  Morin  spoke,  s  dark  and  heavy 
alond  fell  over  the  face  of  £mest  de  Nogent, 
aad  ba  gazed  bitterly  upon  the  ground,  seeing 
that  the  danger  was  much  greater  than  he  had 
at  first  supposed,  and  revolving  with  agony  of 
mind  ail  the  griefs,  perils,  and  anxieties  which 
mi^bt  beset  poor  Annette.    If  it  were  the  inten- 
tion of  the  king,  he  thought,  merely  to  bring 
Annette,  in  the  ffrst  instance  to  the  house  of 
her  guardian  in  Paris,  he  would  have  contented 
bimself  with  the  forged  summons,  which  had 
bees  sent,  and  wouhi  not  have  despatched  so 
nnmerous  a  body  of  mtm,  rBsumin|^  the  name  of 
police.    His  heart  burnt  within  him;  and  feel- 
ings at  that  moment  took  possessessioa  of  his 
bosom  which  would  have  been  termed  treason- 
able by  almost  every    man   at  the    court    of 
France. 

*  Oh !  that  this  monster  had  but  been  a  pri- 
vate man/  be  thought,  'that  with  my  own 
right  hand  I  might  have  puniuhed  him  as  he 
deserves  ' 

Pierre  Morin  marked  the  expression  of  his 
countenance,  aad  vary  easily  divined  his  feel- 
ings. 

Come,  come.  Monsieur  de  Nogent,'  he  said, 

I     <  do  not  give  way !  neither  be  rash  nor  despair. 

'      All  will  go  well,  depend  upon  it ;  but  we  must 

manage  this  thing  delicately:  all  will  go  well,  I 

tsil  you,  if  we  de  not  by  some  evil  chance  make 

a  mistake  ii^  the  game  that  we  are  playing.    I 

will  proceed  to  Chantelonp;  you  go  back  to 

Paris;  but  neither  you  nor  the  count  must  think 

taking  one  step  till  you  see  me.    I  will  join 

I  soon,  and  give  you  information,  for  I  am 

^  a  little  iiitereited  in  this  matter  as  well  as 

irself.— But  stay,*  he  added,  after  a  noDMnt, 


^atay.  I  had  forgottea;  yoaarast  neither  men- 
tion to  the  count  that  you  huve  seen  me,  nor  let 
him  know  that  i  take  any  part  in  the  affair.  Do 
aat  utter  my  name  either  to  him  or  any  one  else, 
femember;  far  in  atl  things  1  must  act  but  offi- 
cially, or  we  shall  spoil  the  whole  business.-.- 
There  is  nobody  shall  take  the  name  of  the  po- 
lice in  France  anpuaisbed  without  due  a«thori« 
ty,  and  ia  chastening  those  who  have  done  to, 
we  Buiy  well  set  the  lady  tree.  Mention,  then, 
not  my  name  to  any  one;  but  la  two  hours  and 
a%all  meet  me  at  the  hotel  of  Clermont  Fer- 
rghl,  and  I  will  tell  you  more — but  mind,  on  no 
aNsuntnrast  yon  commit  me.' 

Thus  saying,  he  turned  his  horse  again,  and 
rode  on;  and  Einestde  Nogent  porsned  his  way 
ticking,  ^It  is  strange  what  the  habit  of  obser- 
vallon  will  do :  t«iis  man  has  seen  me  but  onoc 
with  Annette,  and  yet  he  seems  to  have  discov- 
ered at  onoe  bow  deeply  I  am  interested  in  her, 
and  all  that  concern  her.  tt  is  odd,  too,  An- 
nette seemed  ts  know  him;«<-a»d  he  declares  he 
is  interested  in  the  affair  as  well  as  myself  !.^ 
Yet  w#at  connection  can  there  be  between  a 
person  in  his  situation  and  one  in  hers  '  He  is 
cvidentlv  not  a  man  of  rank  or  birth->-perhapa 
he  may  have  been  a  tutor  in  her  iamilv.' 

While  Ernest  thus  thought  and  rode  on  upon 
his  wav,  Pierre  Morin  mounting  a  strong  and 
exceedTingly  swift  horse,  lost  no  time  in  reaeh** 
ing  Chanteloup.  Of  the  persons  whom  ha 
^  found  In  the  court-yard,  seme  were  emploved  in 
unharnessing  four  splendid  horses  from  the  ear- 
risge  of  the  duke,  some  gasing  idly  at  w4iat  the 
etlMrs  were  doing,  but  all  bowed  low  and  hum- 
bly before  the  deputy  of  the  lieutenant  of  po- 
lice, and  hastened  to  give  him  an  answer  to  nis 
inquiries.  Pierre  Merin  found  that  bts  nice  cal- 
culation of  the  prime  minister's  mcvem^nts  had 
been  a  little  erroneous;  the  roads  bet  wen  Chante- 
loup and  Versailles  had  been  heavy.  The  Car- 
riage of  the  duke  had  been  delayed  for  a  few 
minutes  by  some  other  obstruction;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  letter  to  Corsica  had 
not  yet  liigun,  and  the  biscuit,  glass  of  Madeira, 
and  conversation  with  the  duchess  were  not  yet 
concluded.  Inde*ed,  that  conversation  had  last- 
ed linger  than  it  usually  did,  for  Madame  de 
ChoisCul  had,  as  we  haye  seen,  matters  to  re- 
late which  detained  her  husband  from  his  other 
affairs. 

It  was  announced  to  the  duke  while  still  lis- 
tening to  his  wife's  narrative,  thai  Monsieur  Mo- 
rin waited  to  see  him,  and  he  answered,  *  Take 
him  iato  my  cabioet  I  will  be  with  him  in  h 
moment.  On  my  life,  dear  Louise,'  he  said,  *it 
would  not  surprise  me  if  Morin  had  come  about 
this  very  business;  for  he  told  me  last  night  that 
the  man,  Piere  Jean,  who  sticks  like  a  burr  ta 
the  skirts  of  the  court,  at  once  mean,  unsightly, 
and  injurious  had  setouthrom  Pans  some  time 
ago  on  a  mission  which  he  believed  to  be  not  ot 
the  very  best  description.  1  will  speak  with  him 
at  once,  and  let  you  know  what  he  says.  1  am 
sick  to  the  death  at  all  this  infkmy,  and  I  see 
that  worse  is  coming  still' 

Thus  saying,  he  quitted  the  duchess  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  cabinet  where  Pierre  Monn  was 
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witing.  Tlw  AgtBCof  poUeebowttd  domito 
the  ^roQnd  befiire  the  priiM  mmwtor,  and  the 
nimeter  welcomed  ktm  with  a  meions  iaeliiiap 
lion,  pointinf  te  e  eeat,  and  hiddiaf  him  eit 
dewn,  without  any  aMamptiea  of  state  aad 
dignity,  such  u  the  Dae  de  Choi^eiil  mirht 
rex  J  likely  have  displayed  in  deaUnf  with  a 
man  olless  worth  bat  biflier  rank  :  for  the  ohar* 
aeter  of  Pierre  Alorin  wee  well  known  te  him, 
and  he  was  aware  that  siieh  truth  and  honesty 
as  hie  were  seldom  found  combined  with  m 
mueh  skill,  shrewdness,  and  knowledge  of  A* 


MB  nature.  A 

'Well,  my  good  friend,'  he  said,  «what  briRi 
^u  to  Cbanlslenp  to-day  ?  1  ftrnet  that  noth- 
ing new  has  gone  amiss. 

•That,  my  lord,  yon  must  decide,'  lepifd 
Pierre  Morin ;  *1  eeme  to  you  for  information  in 
regard  te  what  has  really  taken  place,  and  I 
hope  we  shall  find  that  it  is  not  amiss. 

'Perhaps  I  may  divine  the  naturs  of  yojmr  er* 
rand.  Monsieur  Morin,'  replied  the  duke ;  *but 
I  would  fain  hear,  in  the  first  instance,  what  it 
is,  from  your  own  month.*  • 

'It  were  best  so  to  do,  my  lord,'  replied  the 
ci&cer ;  <aad  if  1  might  take  a  great  liberty,  1 
would  ask  that  yon  answer  my  questions  with> 
out  going  farther  than  the  mere  matter  of  them, 
tod  witnottt  showing  me  any  of  your  own  viewiQ 
for  we  may  both  be  called  upon  hereafter  to  give 
an  account  of  what  we  say  upon  this  subject  ;— 
and  as  neither  you  nor  1  will  tell  a  lie,  we  may 
as  well  have  tfcle  truth  convenient.' 

«Well,  well,'  said  the  duke ;  ^propose  yenr 
questions.  Monsieur  Morin :  you  are  accustem- 
ed  to  interrofatories ;  and  I  thank  you  for  your 
hint.    The  rest  I  will  judge  of  as  we  proceed.' 

Pierre  Morin  then  went  on  to  detail,  very 
briefly,  but  with  a  more  socnrate  knowle^ige 
than  any  other  man  in  the  whole  kingdom  pos- 
sessed, except  the  actors  in  the  transaction,  the 
whole  particulars  of  what  had  be&llen  Annette; 
taking  great  care  to  avoid  the  slightest  mention 
of  the  king's  name,  or  to  hint  that  any  higher 
person  couid  be  engaged  in  the  affair  thaa  those 
who  had  actually  appeared  on  the  scene. 

When  he  concluded  the  detail,  the  duke  de- 
manded, witbont  other  comment,  'Well,  Mon- 
sieur Morin,  who  do  you  think  is  the  instigator 
of  thi«  afiatr?' 

•Nay,  my  lord,'  replied  Pierre  Morin,  'that  1 
do  not  knew ;  and,  to  saj  the  tsath,  1  do  not  at 
present  intend  to  inquire ;  but ' 

'Right,  right'*  aniwefed  the  duke,  afler  a 
moment's  thought ;  'i  understand  yon — you  are 
right — there  is  but  that  one  way !  Go  on  with 
your  questions  * 

'Well,  then,  my  lord,'  continued  Pierre  Mor- 
in, 'you  eee,  here  is  a  flagrant  breach  of  the  law 
committed;  and,  moreover,  an  insult  of  the 
grossest  kind  offered  to  the  police — unless  your 
fordship  or  some  of  the  ministers  authorised  these 
men  to  make  this  arrest,  and  to  call  themselves 
by  a  false  name.    May  I  ask  if  you  did  so  P' 

'Certainly  not,'  replied  the  duke,  with  a 
smile  ;  'and  1  can  at  once  hnswer  thcC*none  of 
the  ministers  gave  such  authority,  wj^h'is  con- 
trary to  every  principle  of  law  an^rjuitice.    We 


should  merit,  a»d  deuMlest  ineur,  the 
severe  indignation  of  the  knig  were  we  to  e« 
tenance  such  things.' 

•  Very  well  then,  my  lerd,'  replied  fn 
Morin,  'my  course  is  very  clear.  I  have  tin 
informed  the  lieutenant-general,  my  ebieflt 
certain  persons  of  bad  repute  have  been  pin 
themselves  oflTfor  his  a^nts,  and  making  m 
as  if  under  hie  authonty ;  aad  be  rmmedis 
gave  me  orders  for  apprehending  them;  h 
thought  it  best  to  make  sure  that  the  matter 
not  Uken  place  under  lawful  authority, 
now  find,'  he  oontinued,  with  fnarked  er 


«that  your  lordship  and  all  the  minlsteri  of 
crown  are  ignorant  of  the  whole  transaetis 
shall  at  once  K>dge  all  the  parties  concerned 
the  Chatelet,  puttinF  them  «tc  sseref,  till  n 
time  as  we  can  gain  full  information  as  te  th« 
designs.' 

'An  excellent  plan,  Monsieur  Morn,'  itM 
the  duke  'an  excellent  plan.  But  whatdojtf 
intend  to  do  with  the  young  lady  ?' 

'On  that  i  will  Uke  your  lordship's  idM 
replied  Pierre  Morin.  'it  might  be  best  to  «■ 
her  back  at  once  into  Quercy  ;  but,  poor  tUl 
she  hashed  along  and  fotiguing  journey absi^ 
aMd * 

'Ten  seem  to  take  a  great  interest  ii  kr, 
Monsieur  Morin,'  said  the  duke  suddenly. 

'1  do,  indeed,  my  lord,'  replied  Pierre  Mm; 
'and  so  would  vour  lordship,  if  you  law  ill 
knew  her.  She  is  as  beautiful  and  sweet  a  CMf 
tare  as  ever  you  beheld.' 

'And  her  name  is  very  like  your  owa,  lia» 
sieur  Morin,'  answered  the  duke. 

Pierre  Morin  made  him  a  low  bow,  oat  d 
which  it  was  impossible  to  extract  any  ieiiik 
meaning,  addinir,  at  the  same  time,  'Tov  M 
ship  does  me  a  great  deal  of  honor ;  bat  1  it 
merely  a  simple  roturier^  and  neither  a  noble  air 
a  saint,  as  the  two  first  syllables  of  ber  sant 
imply .  But  still  w  hat  would  your  lordship  baie 
me  do  with  her.'* 

.'Hark  ye,  Morin,'  said  the  duke,  speakisf  ii 
a  low  voice.  'Send  her  back  agata  at  mm^ 
without  a  moment's  delay.  I  would  prsteet  her 
to  the  best  of  my  power  here ;  but  Uisrs  m 
Mine  ^hingr  in  which  I  am  Doweriese.' 
®Qnly  in  siball  things,  my  lord,'  replied  Fient 
Mroinn ;  'in  great  ones,  none  so  powerfsl :  fcf 
itte  king  said  yesterday  to  the  Count  de  Lode, 
4b  hey  were  walking  under  the  orangerj  tW 
if  all  the  other  ministers  were  to  nppoar  year 
^pioion,  and  all  the  statrsraen  in  Eoropr  sen 
te  back  them,  he  would  take  year  jadiBWit 
against  theirs,  and  feel  sure  of  sace^se.' 

The  Duke  looked  pleased  ;  but  replied,  w» 
a  meaning  smile,  'Why,  Monsieur  MoriStWf 
do  you  learn  all  the  king's  private  coarereatoer 
You  have  not,  sur  ly,  any  of  the  gs^tJeaitt 
whom  you  term,  your  good  friends  the  •*• 
ekardSf  near  the  royal  person  ''  , 

'We  have  them  every  where,  nj7  loWf  •*" 
plied  Pierre  Morin,  with  a  reverential  ^^"^ 
and  in  all  classes.  It  would  be  rery  <l>>'f "P^ 
ful,  indeed,  to  his  majesty  not  to  pay ^'*?tJ 
same  attention  we  pay  to  the  restof  hisaol^ff* 
Besidesf  as  we  have  few  opportunities  of  aiWH 
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iitt  ^rill,  how  ilioaM  we  know  it  upon  sHghter 
>era8ionB,  if  we  did  not  give  heed  to  snchcasaal 
ndicationsof  hig  pleasure  ?  The  truth,  also,  ia 
n%y  lord,  that  the  bureau  de  polite  is,  in  fact,  the 
ITemple  of  Fame  which  one  of  our  poets  ha« 
t»eeii  ^rriting  about,  and  ererj  one  who  has  a 
tittle  piece  of  information  to  dispose  of,  carries 
it  thither  direct.* 

«It  is  a  strange  system/  said  the  doke,  mns- 
\ng^ — ^aatranife system,  indeed,  Monsieur  Morin; 
aad  I  cannot  think  a^ood  one.' 

•N  tiher  yon  nor  I  framed  it,  my  lord/  re- 
plied Pierre  Morin.  *Tou  found  it  as  it  is ;  it 
made  me  what  I  am.  Yon  must  use  it—-!  must 
follow  it.  Besides,  ii  is  like  one  of  those  pow- 
der-carts that  I  have  seen  following  the  army, 
on  which  the  tired  men  sometimes  jump  up  to 
ride,  neither  the  most  convenient  nor  (he  safest 
eonreyance,  but  yet  better  than  none.* 

•Pray  Heaven  it  do  not  explode,  and  blow  us 
«ll  to  atoms!*  said  the  duke. 

•  What  will  be,  will  be  ?'  answered  Pierre 
Morin,  with  a  true  French  shrug  of  indifference; 
MMd  adding,  <As  I  find  vour  lordship  \«  not  at  all 
eog^nisant  of  those  men's  conduct,  I  will  proceed 
against  them  in  the  usual  course,*  he  bowed  low, 
and  retired 


CHAPTER  IX. 
The  Hotel  de  Clermont  Ferrand,  at  the  time 
wo  speak  of,  was  vacant  as  a  residence,  at  least 
for  any  thing  etfte  than  rats  and  mice.  The 
proprietor  was  a  young  man  then  absf^nt  with 
the  army  ;  the  woman  put  in  to  keep  the  place 
in  order)  who  was  the  widow  of  an  old  porter, 
was  absent  gossipping  with  her  neighbers  the 

greater  part  of  the  day,  and  slept  at  the  house  of 
er  daughter,  at  some  distance  from  that  place. 
She  Towed  that  it  was  impoB«ible  to  rest  there, 
on  aceoont  of  the  long-tailed  denizens  whom  we 
hare  mentioned,  and  who,  according  to  her  ac- 
connt,  danced  all  night  over  her  head  rather  in 
the  Bieaaore  of  a  gavot  than  of  a  minnet. 

It  wa««  sometimes  conveni<*nt  for  the  agents  of 
the  police  to  have  a  place  where  they  could  meet 
with  a  suapicious  friend,  somewhat  less  danger- 
ous t )  their  gnest  than  the  central  bureau.  To 
meet  this  contingency  in  his  own  ca-e,  Pierre 
Morin  had  communicated  his  views  to  the  good 
lady,  who  made  him  a  most  reverential  courtesy; 
and,  boing  assured  of  a  certain  piece  of  money 
and  the  protection  of  the  police  year  by  year, 
she  gave  her  good  friend  a  key  of  the  mansion, 
and  took  care  never  to  present  herself  upon  in- 
expedient occasions. 

About  five  o'clenk  on  the  d«»y  of  Pierre  Mo- 
rin's  visit  to  the  Duke  of  Choiseuf,  Ernest  de 
Hogenten'ered  the  court  of  the  hotel  we  have 
mentioned,  and  applied  himself  in  vain  to  vari- 
ass  doort  tor  admission.  Not  one  ot  them  either 
yielded  to  his  hand  or  returned  the  slightest 
answer,  except  a  low  murmuring  echo,  whi(^ 
spoke  of  emptiness.  He  looked  at  his  watch — 
he  was  exactly  to  his  time ;  and,  though  he  was 
mffering  under  impatience — thai  disease  wbish 
renders  men  more  inconsiderate  than  probably 
any  other— he  did  bethink  himself  that  Pierre 
Morin  might  be  keptby  sonw  other  engagement 


a  few  minates  longer  Aan  the  time  M  had'  an- 
pointed.  He  therefore  walked  up  and  down  tae 
court,  determined  to  wait  the  eretit;  and  ia 
about  ten  minutes  the  figure  of  him  he  expected 
suddenly  appeared  under  the  archway.  Ernest  • 
was  advancing  to  speak  to  him ;  but  another  • 
man  suddenly  came  up,  tonched  Monsieur  Mo- 
rin on  the  arm,  and  addressed  him  in  a  low  toae, 
and  with  an  important  face. 

Pierre  Morin  passed  and  listoaed,  and  thsa 
demanded,  «Ha !  When?* 

*Two  hours  ago  !*  replied  the  man,  who  ap- 
ffeared  by  his  dress  to  be  either  a  writing  ar  a 
drawing  master.  M  saw  him  myself  as  he  easM 
ont.* 

<  Which  way  did  he  take  ?*  demanded  Pierrs 
If  orin ;  Ho  his  father's  house,  or  to  the  soath  ?* 

To  neither,*  answered  the  stnriiger :  «he  went 
home  first,  to  the  lodging  which  oe  hired  three 
montlis  ago ;  and  then  he  shaved  and  dressed 
himself,  and  getting  into  a  chaise  de  po9te^  rolled 
away  to  Versailles. 

'Ha !'  said  Pierre  Morin :  Hhen,  my  good 
friend,  your  business  is  to  go  slier  him'.  Tell 
our  friend  the  marquis  to  let  me  hear  all  that 
passes  within  the  palace ;  bat  do  you  walsk 
where  he  goes  yourself,  when  hto  quits  the  king, 
and  let  me  know  something  more  al  the  grand 
bureau,  by  eight  o'clock.* 

All  this  was  said  so  low,  that  Ernest,  who 
had  taken  a  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  court 
as  soon  as  he  saw  how  busily  Pierre  Morin  was 
engaged,  heard  not  a  word  ;  sad  the  disguised 
emissary  of  ihe  police,  as  soon  as  he  had  reo»  tr- 
ed  the  above  directions,  glided  quietly  away, 
without  making  any  reply. 

No  sooner  was  he  gone,  than  Pierre  Morin  ad- 
vanced to  the  young  ofiieer,  saying,  M  have  bow 
obtained  all  the  information  1  wanted.  Th# 
young  lady  is  within  twenty  miles  of  Paris,  and 
she  shall  be  free  before  midnight.  What  sajrs 
the  Count  de  Castelnean  to  the  contents  of  your 
letter?* 

*I  have  not  seen  him,'  replied  Ernest  de  No- 
gent;  'for  before  I  arrived— some  ten  minutes, 
the  servant  said — he  had  set  out  for  Versailles, 
having  been  snmmoned  thither  by  a  special  mes- 
seaser  from  the  king.' 

*Ha !'  said  Pierre  Morin,  Hhstis  strange,  too! 
They  would  keep  him  ont  of  the  way.  But 
what  is  to  be  done'  with  the  yoaag  lady  ?  that  is 
the  question— whethur  to  bring  her  to  Paris  ta 
his  hotel  at  onoe,  or  to  send  her  back  to  Castel- 
nean.' 

'Oh,  send  her  back,  send  her  back  !'  exclaim- 
ed Ernest  de  Nogent.  'In  Heaven's  name  keep 
her  not  here,  if  you  have  any  interest  in  hat 
fate.*     . 

'I  have,  indeed,  young  gentleman,'  replied 
Pierre  Morin  ;  'more  than  you  know  of  Bat 
though  I  can  set  her  free,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  guard  her  back  again  to  Castelnean,  as  1 
coald  wish  to  do.  1  cannot  be  absent  myself 
wi  hout  distinct  orders.  I  cannot  spare  mere  ft 
than  two  men  to  go  such  a  distance,  and  only 
one  of  those  can  be  of  ray  own  people,  while  the 
peaple  who  are  pursuing  her  may  be  many,  and 
certainly  will  be  unscrupulous.* 
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<1>tme,  then,  nnderUke  tlittt  put,*  repUed 
Ernest  de  Nogent  *Tou  set  her  free.  Give  me 
two  men  to  help  me^mj  owa  serv&at,  m^s  If, 
aod  a  man  I  can  hire,  will  maks  fire— and  i  will 
•  answer  with  my  life  she  shall  reach  Castelneau 
in  safety* 
Piejtre  Morki  smiled.    *l  fear  it  maj  ke  dan- 

Serous  for  you,'  he  said  <in  more  ways  than  one; 
at,  however,  I  mast  nave  an  hour  or  two  to 
decide,  for  I  have  other  persons  to  eonsalt. — 
Such  thing  as  thpse  '<pannot  be  done  without 
counsel,  and  1  h»ve  many  things  to  think  of  and 
to  do.  It  is  now  five  of  the  clock,  meet  me  at 
ten  to-night,  with  the  two  men  you  speak  of,  in 
the  grounds  of  the  small  chateau  of  Michy .  Do 
you  know  it  V 

<No,  I  d<i  not,'  replied  Ernest  de  Nogent,  ^bfft 
I  will  easily  &Ai  it :  where  does  it  lie  ?' 

•Between  L*mgueville  and  Malesherbes,'  re- 
plied Pierre  Morin;  ^make  for  LongueviUe  in 
the  first  place,  then  ride  on  straight  Sefore  you 
ds  if  you  were  goi.'ivg  to  Puiselet,  and  take  the 
first  turning  to  your  right.  On  your  left  you 
will  find  a  gate-- it  is  the  first  gate  you  coftie  to. 
Go  in  there,  and  a  little  farther  on,  jou  will  see 
the  ehateau.  Do  not  go  near  it,  however,  but 
keep  amongst  the  trees  to  the  lefl.  Take  no 
notice  of  any  thing  you  see  or  hear  till  I  come, 
for  people  may  be  passing  up  and  down  the  road. 
Draw  your  hor«es  amongst  the  trees,  and  keep 
them  as  much  screened  as  possible.' 

«Oh,  I  will  manage  all  that,'  replied  Ernest  de 
JKogent ;  ^I  am  a  soldier,  you  know,  and  accus- 
tomed  to  such  thingi.  Tou  will  join  me  there 
then :  but  how  can  we  convey  Mademoiselle  de 
St.  Morin  back  r 

<I  will  bring  a  carriage  with  me,'  replied  the 
l^tssary,  *only  you  be  punctual  to  your  hour 
careful  in  your  movements.  'There  are 
^^a^ters  in  which  slight  mistakes  ruin  great  en- 
*  terprises.' 

•Trusting  to  you.  entirely,'  replied  Ernest  de 
Kogent,  4  will  follow  your  directions  to  the  let- 
ter; but  we  must  aH  make  haste,  if  you  have 
other  persons  to  see  in  Paris ;  for  our  time  is  very 
short,  and  'he  way  long,  I  think.* 

•Oh,  no,*  replied  the  commissary,  *'tis  not 
seven  leagues.  Quick  horses  and  willing  minds, 
anH  we  shall  accomplish  tjhe  matter  easily.' 

Ernest  ashed  him  to  repeat  once  more  the 
directions  he  had  fiven,  and  then  lefl  him  to 
make  hasty  ps^parations  for  his  journey.  Those 
preparations,  however,  required  consideration  ; 
for  he  had,  in  the  first  place,  to  engage  some  one 
to  assist  him ;  and,  In  the  neat  place,  he  had  to 
communicate  by  letter  t*  the  Count  de  Castel- 
neau both  what  had  occurred  and  the  course  he 
was  -ibout  to  parsne.  When  he  came  to  per- 
form the  liitter  part  of  the  task  he  found  it  much 
nore  difficult  to  ex*  cute  than  he  bad  anticipa- 
ted ;  for  in  the  eagerness  which  he  had  felt  for 
the  deliverance  of  her  he  loved,  he  had  totally 
forgotten  to  ask  himself  what  title  he  had  to  in- 
terS;re  in  the  matter.  He  now  recollected,  how- 
ever, that  that  title  might  be  questioned  by 
others,  and  something  told  him  that  it  might 
even  be  questioned  by  the  Count  de  Castelneau 
himself;    so  that  it  was  with  some  embarrase- 


nutnif  and  titer  eouiderable  thooght,  that  he  il 
length  accomplished  the  undertaking. 

He  told  the  oount  then  that  the  letter  from  lu 
father,  which  he  enclosed,  had  reached  himi 
Chanteloup,  and  that  h  s  absence  from  Pari«it 
the  time  of  its  furrival  had  unfortunatelj  pie- 
vented  him  from  communicating  it,  before  tb 
count's  departure  for  Veftailies.  He  then  wcit 
on  to  say,  he  bad  received  information  from|9o4 
authority,  that  afler  having  been  induced  to  t«t 
out  fVom  Castelneau  by  a  spurious  tetter,  Ma^ 
emoiaelle  de  St.  Morin  had  been  snbjecteidtoi 
false  arrest,  and  was  even  then  detained  is  tte 
neighborhood  of  Paris.  Dnder  these  cJioa» 
stances,  he  added — avoiding  all  mention  sitto 
of  Pierre  Morin's  part  in  the  afiair,or  of  hiion 
suspicions  regarding  the  king — that  he  had  ^e* 
termined  to  endeavor  to  liberate  Mademoiseili 
de  St.  Morin  at  once,  and  would  immedi&ieb 
communicate  the  result  to  Monsieur  de  ^mi^ 
neau.  He  apologised  for  acting  in  the  mattff 
upon  his  own  responsibility ;  >but  said,  that  hs; 
had  many  reasons,  which  the  count  could  vdl 
conceive,  for  seeking  to  free  Mademoitelle  di 
St.  Morin  with  the  least  possible  delay. 

This  task  bemg  aoeomplished,  and  the  letln 
having  been  left  at  the  house  of  the  const,  & 
nest  next  proceeded  to  insure  the  assistaDce^f 
an  old  soldier,  who  had  fi>rmerly  served  in  h's 
ovrn  regimenL  Horses  also  were  to  be  faired; 
but  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  city 
of  Paris,  and  being  himself  well  known  ud  n- 
spectod,  that  part  of  the  undertaking  wai  eaal; 
effected,  and  by  half  past  seven  o  clock,  he  vn 
in  the  sadule  and  on  the  road  to  Longueville.- 
He  passed  through  thatliale  village  after  a  qaiek 
ride  in  a  dark  night,  at  about  a  quarter  bekpt 
ten,  and  then  proceeding  somewhat  more  sls*^ 
he  followed  exactly  the  directions  of  Pierre  A 
rin,  watf*hing  all  the  turnings  narrowly  as  thtf 
had  been  described  to  him.  The  way,  indeed 
seemed  much  longer  than  he  had  been  toidic 
was;  and  he  was  beginning  to  fancy  thatli 
must  have  made  a  mistake,  when  by  the  fiay 
faint  light  that  still  existed  in  the  air  he  p» 
ceived  a  gate  upon  the  lefl,  which  opeiud 
easily  to  his  hand.  He  accordiogly  went  ii, 
followed  by  his  two  attendants,  and  cloacii|fthi 
entrance  carefully  behind  him,  advanced  uptt 
avenue  of  trees  which  apparently  led  tovnA 
the  chateau  he  was  seeking;. 

The  night,  as  I  have  said,  wae  eztiemelydad; 
and  Ernest  de  Nogent  for  some  time  looked  If 
the  mansion  in  vain.  In  the  end,  howevfr,||: 
perceived  the  dark  lines  of  a  building  at  loii 
distance  on  the  road,  and,  to  the  left,  as  Fiedl' 
Morin  had  described,  some  scattered  gtoopat 
trees  at  the  distance  of  about  a  hundred  |ri4 
from  the  avenue.  As  soon  as  he  had  satiiljl 
himself  that  this  was  tho>epot  which  the  de^ 
of  the  .lieutenant-general  had  meant,  he  qaM 
the  road,  and  proceeded  to  shelter  himself  < 
the  trees  >  in  doing  which,  his  horse  took 
at  a  roe-deer,  which  started  from  the  busbsafi 
rearing  violently,  had  nearly  fallen  back 
him.  Ernest  de  Nogent,  however,  who 
bold  and  practised  horseman,  forced  the 
forward  amongst  the  trees,  and  th^i  dii 
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n^y  quieted  and  pacified  him  to  preyent  the  firet- 
hl  pansa^g  into  whieh  the  straggle  had  thrown 
t. 

Before  this  was  fhlly  aecompliBhed,  he  heard 
Ifte  sound  of  other  horses*  f^et  coming  np  the 
ivenue,  and  in  a  minnte  or  two  afler,  as  hegai- 
>d   intently  fbrward,  he  saw  distinctly  three  or 

bar  dark  forms  ride  rapidly  along  the  road - 

The  murmur  of  voices  too  was  heard  ;  and  jnst 
m  they  reached  the  nearest  potttt  to  h  mself,  one 
>t  the  speakers  raised  hi9  tone,  saying,  with  a 
»hort,  peculiar,  and  disagreeable  laugh,  *We 
vill  soon  see — They  hare  taken  care  of  the  gate, 
C  hope.' 

Ernest  said  net  a  word,  and  his  heart  beat  a 
jTood  deal — but  it  was  with  anger,  not  with  fear 
ind  he  gazed  steadily  towards  the  building 
irhich  was  before  his  eyes  for  seyeral  minutes. 
^8  the  shadow  was  there  darker,  be  could  jast 
^intly  distinguish  several  horsemen  pause  and 
Iismount ;  but  a  moment  after,  a  large  door  in 
iie  centre  of  the  building  opened,  and  from  the 
iright  light  which  issued  forth  he  perceived 
slearly,  that  the  suspicions  which  the  tone  of  the 
roice  and  the  peculiar  laugh  he  had  heard  in- 
)need  him  to  entertain,  were  not  withoot  fonn- 
lation,  for  in  the  graceful  though  somewhat 
ipare  form  that  first  entered  the  chateau,  he  in- 
itantly  recognised  the  pe  rsen  of  the  Baron  de 
Cajare 

CHAPTER  X. 

We  must  now  ^uit  the  coot  air  for  a  short 
time,  and  enter  into  an  abode  of  revelry  and 
merriment,  within  which,  ever  since  darkness 
had  set  in,  a  party  of  five  men  and  three  women 
had  been  eatin?  and  drinking,  and  laughing  and 
tinging,  and  holding  a  conversation  which, 
though  the  language  and  the  absolute  terms 
night  be  someuiing  more  refined  than  tHey 
would  have  been  in  a  cabaret  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, was  in  substance  and  meaning  of  a  more 
gnMAidisgusting,  and  degrading  kind  than  might 
fiaTO  been  expected,  in  any  ordinary  circumstan- 
ces, in  the  poorest  muherg-e  in  France- 

Those  members  of  the  lower  orders  that  ape  the 
Tiees  of  the  higher  classes  are  sure  to  become 
even  more  disgustingly  depraved  than  when  they 
remain  satisfied  with  the  coarser  vices  more  com- 
mon in  their  own  rank.  The  men  and  women 
lK>r«  assembled  were  the  lowest  grade  of  the  vi- 
cious followers  of  a  vicious  court;  and  there 
-wms  mixed  with  the  libertine  slang,  which  they 
ImuI  acquired  in  their  base  services  to  those  above 
them,  a  vulgarity  which  left  their  profligacy  na- 
ked in  its  most  horrible  form.  There  was,  with- 
sl,  a  merriment,  too,  and  a  levity,  and  ao  alFec^ 
teUon  of  wit  and  smartness,  which  rendered 
the  carieatnre  of  that  abandoned  eourt  com- 
plete. 

But  tt  is  forbidden  to  me  in  these  pages  to 
4Taw  tfate  minute  traits  of  a  picture  so  revolt- 
ing; and  contenting  myself  with  this  genera]  de- 
•eriptioi,  I  must  leave  the  whole  preceding 
part  of  the  conversation  that  was  there  going 
on  uneafd,  up  to  the  moment  when  one  of  the 

Ky,  with  a  foaming  glass  of  rich  wine  in  his 
J,  abd  « lioeatiooe  jest  open  his  lips,  sud- 


denly started,  and    set    down  the    glass,    ex- 
claiming,   *  Ventre    Saint    Gris !     There    are 
horses*  feet!    It  cannot  be  the  king  at  thi 
hour. 

« The  king  V  cried  another.  *  Sot !  Ani-' 
mal !  Don't  you  know  that  the  king  never  rides 
now-a-days,  except  when  he  is  hunting  f  No, 
nia,  it  is  some  of  itLefaquins  of  the  court.  Go 
yo'iL  Merliton,  and  see.  Tberr  they  are  ringing 
th^ell  like  fury.  Quick,  quick  !  get  them  in- 
to another  room,  and  put  those  tiivo  bottles  away. 
Monsieur  Albert  woald  haul  us  over  the  ceals, 
if  be  foend  us  drinking  his  Epernay, 

Great  busMe  and  confuaion  now  took  place  in 
tlie  room,  while  the  man  they  called  Merliton — 
which  was  evidently  a  nom  de  guerre^Tptoceed- 
ed  slowly  to  open  the  door,  with  eyes  somewhat 
inflamed  with  the  debauch,  though  bis  step  was 
steady,  and  his  mind  was  still  clear.  The  mo- 
ment the  entrance  was  free,  a  gentleman  carry- 
ing a  cane  in  his  hand,  walked  coolly  in,  and 
was  taking  his  way  along  the  passage  of  the 
house,  without  pausing  or  asking  any  ques- 
tions. 

Merliton,  however,  threw  himself  suddenly 
in  his  way,  exclaiming,  *  Who  the  devil  are  yen, 
aud  what  do  you  want  ?  This  is  no  place  for 
such  cool  gentry  to  march  in,  as  if  they  were 
at  home.  YeS|  sir,*  he  continued,  as  the  other 
gazed  at  him  from  head  to  foot  with  a  contempt- 
uous look— *  yes,'  sir,  it  is  I,  ^our  very  obedient 
and  humble  servant;  but,  indeed,  sweet,  sir, 
you  have  the  advantage  of  me !  Pray,  who 
are  you!' 

*  6e  so  good  as  to  move  out  of  ihy  way,'  said 
the  fiaron  de  Cajare,  coolly,  but  appearing  to  be 
animated  with  the  purpose  of  raising  the  cane, 
which  he  carried  m  his  band,  and  applying  it  to 
the  shoulders  of  Master  Merliton. 

At  that  raonaent,  however,  a  personage  with 
one  eye,  to  ^"hom  the  reader  is  already  intro- 
duced, pass*  ^i  the  strsnirer'suddenlv,  exclaim- 
ing, *  Merliton,  thou  art  drunk:  drunk  aawasthy 
mother  at  the  moment  of  thy  birth.  She  was 
canteen  woman,  monsieur  le  baron,*  he  contin- 
ued, address  Ag  Monsie^^  de  Cajare — *  she  wae 
canteen  woman  to  the  thirteenth  regiment,  and 
assured  me  upon  her  honor  she  was — ^that,  to 
to  the  best  of  her  recolleetion,  she  had  never 
been  one  whole  day  sober  for  forty  y^ars.  80, 
my  good  friend  Merliton,  here,  must*have  been 
born  when  she  was  drunk.  Yott  see  he  doefe  net 
disgrace  his  parentage.  Now,  Merliton,  get  out 
of  the  way,  there's  a  good  fallow,  or  f  shall  be 
obliged  to  let  the  light  through  you,  and  a  man 
with  a  key-hole  in  him  is  not  so  good  as  a  door.' 

At  these  words  Merliton  drew  somewhat  back, 
and  the  baron  passed  on,  saying  to  Pierre  Jean, 
who  had  accompanied  h.m, '  This  msy  be  very 
amusing,  but  it  does  not  please  me.  Show  me 
into  some  room,  and  send  me  somebody  whom 
this  young  lady  has  not  yet  seen  amongst  these 
men. 

The  baron  was  aceordlngly  taken  to  a  vacant 
chamber,  and  a  light  was  speedily  brought ;  but 
it  wae  more  difficult  a  great  deal  to  find  a  person 
who  had  not  yet  been  seen  by  Mademoiselle  de 
St.  Morin,  for  evtry  one  of  the  periy  in  the 
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boose  hi4  contriTed  to  ritni  her  spartment  in 
turn,  not  ft  little  to  her  annoyance  and  grief. 
As  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  such  was  the 
'  case,  the  baron  ordeied  one  of  the  men  who  had 
accempanied  him,  and  who  had  remained  with- 
out,<«with  two  other  attendants,  in  charge  of  the 
horses,  to  be  brought  in;  and,  followed  hy  him, 
he  proceeded  up  stairs  to  the  apartment  in,  which, 
as  he  was  told,  Annette  was  to  be  found  ;  the 
key  being  giTen  to  him  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
for  she  haa  been  held  as  a  close  prisoner,  togeth- 
er with  her  own  seryants,  since  she  had  arrived 
from  Castelneau.  The  apartment  in  whieh  she 
was  confiaeti,  contained  iour  chambers:  the  first 
of  which  was  an  anteroom,  where  the  two  men 
servants  were  now  seated.  They  both  started 
up  on  the  entrance  of  the  baron,  with  looks 
whieh  indicated  a  strong  resolution  Ui  resist  any 
further  insolence  towards  their  mistress  to  the 
best  of  their  power,  however  small  that  power 
might  be.  The  moment,  however,  that  they  be- 
held the  Baron  de  Cajare,  whom  they  had  fre- 
quently seen  at  Castelneau,  their  faces  brigten- 
ed;  for  any  eountenance  but  those  which  had 
lately  presented  themselves  seemed  to  them  that 
of  a  friend. 

The  baron  instantly  caught  the  change  of  ex- 
pression, and  understood  what  it  meant:  he  ac- 
cordingly  held  up  his  hand  with  a  meaning  look, 
as  if  to  caution  them  against  making  any 
noise,  inquiring  at  the  same  time  in  a  low  voice, 
*  Where  is  your  xiistress  ?' 

'  Hertf  sir,  here,'  said  the  old  servant  Jerome: 
'  she  will  be  so  glad  to  see  you  I'm  sure.  She 
m  in  the  room  with  Madame  Don  nine  and  her 


Thus  saying,  the  old  ma|i  led  the  way  and 
opened  the  door,  and  the  baren  followed  with 
a  quiet  step,  ^ing  his  tone  irom  what  has  ju#t 
pnssed. 

As  soon  tm  she  saw  him,  Annette  rose ;  but  it 
was  with  very  different  ie^^Hngs  from  the#^ 
With  which  Jerome  had  imagined  she  would  en- 
tertain. 

For  a  moment  Annette  did  not  teel  quite  sure 
that  he  himself  was  i^t  the  contriver  of  the 
whole  scheme  under  i^ich  she  had  suffisred, 
and,  consequently,  her  first  sensations  tended 
towards  indi|fAation  rather  than  pleasure.  Va- 
rious circumstances,  iiowever,  presenting  them- 
selves rapidly  to  her  mind,  soade  her  judge  more 
iivorably  the  next  moment,  and  believe  that  the 
Baron  de  Cajare  bad  no  immediate  share  iu  the 
tranmctioBs  of  the  last  few  days;  so  that  her 
look  of  anger  and  dismay  speedily  underwent  a 
change. 

On  his  part,  the  baron,  skillful  in  reading  the 
human  cauntenance,  marked  the  first  expression 
which  appeared  upon  hers;  and  bowing  low  but 
distantly,  he  said, — 

4  have  come.  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin, 
perhaps,  toe  pieaumptiioiisly,  considering  all 
ihingH,  to  free  you  from  the  hands  of  the  inso- 
lent villains  who  have  got  possession  of  you, 
iMid  to  convey  you  to  a  place  of  safety ;  if  you 
will  so  far  pardon  me,  as  to  accept  of  my  aid.' 

Peor  Annette  knew  but  too  little  of  the  world, 
md  the  tone  ia  which  he  spoke  tended  still  more 


to  remove  her  ft|>prehe9siowu  She  Ihoni^At 
bad  done  him  injustice,  and  replied  nuldly  td 
gratefully — 

*  Indeed,  Monsieur  de  Cajare,  I  feel  infiiltriy 
obliged  and  can  of  course  regard  such  an  aettf 
kindness  as  no  presumption.— Oh!  far,ivfi«i 
it^*  she  exclaimed,  claspipg  her  hands,  u  tilth 
painful  particulars  of  her  situation  came  bick 
mere  forcibly  on  her  mind.  *•  How  shall  I  em 
be  able  to  show  myself  grt^teful  enough  to  uj 
one  that  will  free  me  from  these  people,  wbooe 
not — who  cannot  be,  I  am  sure — the  police  tf 
the  realm !' 

*The  police  !*  exclaimed  the  Baron  de  Cajiie, 
rery  well  natisfied  with  the  progress  he  ka4  ^ 
ready  made;  they  may  be  the  object  of  the  gotd 
offices  of  the  police  ere  long,  but  ot&erwise  thjr 
have  nothing  me>e  to  do  with  the  police  tka 
the  man  who  was  executed  in  the  Gre?e  a  kt 
days  ago.  Their  object  in  rrgard  to  yea  will  k 
explained  hereafter ;  the  only  thing  to  be  d«ie 
now  is  to  set  you  free  '  I 

*  Oh  !  let  us  go  !  let  us  go  iramediatel;,' 
replied  Annette,  taking  a  step  towardt  tk 
door. 

<  Nay,  nay,'  said  <be  baron,  with  a  smile,  <ft 
must  pause  a  little  yet.  A  can  iage  will  be  heit 
direcUy,  to  bear  you  to  a  place  of  secaiitj  it 
once;  and  in  the  mean  time,  as  I  have  reason  b 
believe  that  some  of  these  villaios  are  stll  lii- 

Sering  about  in  the  grounds,  I  most  go  vd 
islod<re  them  with  my  servants  that  we  nif 
meet  with  no  obstruction.* 

'  But  where  are  you  going  to  take  me  to^Mst- 
sieur  de  Cajare  ?*  said  Annette.  *  Of  eovi^, 
I  had  better  go  at  once  to  Monsieur  de  Cuiel- 
neau.' 

*  He  was  at  Vervailles  when  I  quitted  it,'  I^ 
plied  the  Baron  de  Cajare,  *  and  thither  do  I 
propose  to  tiVc  you  Mademoiselle.^  Tsn  nay 
rely  on  my  honor,  I  think,  and  be  quite soie tint 
I  will  place  you  in  perfect  security.* 

Annette  would  have  fain  had  a  man  (iefiii|> 
explanation;  and  the  vagueness  of  tbe  bms'i 
words  renewed,  whether  she  would  or  sot,  kef 
former  apprehensions.  She  resolved  wi^ 
show  any  fears,  however;  for  she  fcU  that  d« 
situation  could  not  well  be  worse  thas  wbatit 
was,  and  she  therefore  only  added,  *  PWt  *^ 
us  go  quickly.  Monsieur  de  Cajare !  Et<7 
moment  that  i  stay  in  this  place  is  terribiiti 

™®''  -J* 

« I  will  but  insure  that  these  people  kafef^ 
ted  tbe  park,'  replied  the  bar*»n,  •and  wtnn* 
you  without  loss  of  time.' 

As  he  spoke  he  gaxed  on  the  sweet  gid  wm0 
he  addressed  with  a  look  of  admiration  aad^ 
derness  which  be  could  not  rspress.  He  ^ 
care,  indeed,  that  it  should  not  be  disw*!*"*' 
ful,  but  it  revived,  in  a  considerable  ^gj^»  jj 
nettd's  fears  and  apprehensions  in  ^i^!^ 
object,  and  made  her  think  with  dislike  jpawj' 
ring  a  great  debt  of  obligation  toward*  a"* 
for  whom  she  had  learnt  to  eatertai a  #  P*^ 
antipathy.  . 

After  leaving  her  the  baron  paused  ^f  *JJ2 
ridor  musing  for  a  mttpentt  while  bin  "J* 


ridor  musing  1 

held  the  la«ip>  and  ending  his  reverie 
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fcw  iliMfei^  wiyrdfe  "trUicli  «Tto  tile  mAn  eloii 
to  him  dWI  not  hear  drstinetly. 

'  It  will  be  a  difficalt  f^me/  he  ssid  fo  him* 
•elf;  'but  It  mo»t  be  pltyed  !' 

A«  tbOM  words  were  nerer  fally  explained  by 
htm  (o  any  one,  and  as  his  actions  did  net  aftei^ 
wards  afford  tlie  intel^yretation,  we  most  draw 
bttek  for  a  moment  the  eartain  of  the  breast, 
lind,  Io<]^in^  into  xh»  heart,  investiirate  what 
were  the  emotions  within — what  were  the  ob« 
|ects  he  proposed  to  himself— what  were  the 
purposes  with  which  he  came  thither.  It  may 
easily  be  ilinderstood  that  the  Baron  de  Gijare 
.  had  not  personally  the  polirer,  if  he  had  the  in- 
clmation)  of  fleeing  Annette  iVom  the  hands  of 
those  who  now  held  her  in  a  state  of  nnlawful 
eaptiTi^;  and  thoo^hv  perhaps,  to  those  who 
mwe  well  read  in  the  annals  of  the  reign  of  Loais 
XV.,  and  know  the  base  sttbservieney  of  that 
monareh's  eovrtien,  the  cendoct  of  the  baron 
might  giye  reasonable  oaoss  Ibr  believing  he 
was  base  enon^b  to  lend  himself  to  the  Itcentioas 
▼iews  of  the  king,  yet  such  was  not  exactly  the 
ease.  He  had,  it  is  true  been  suddenly  freed 
fW>m  captivity,  had  beea  sent  for  to  Yefsailles, 
•fid  had  held  a  longahdcl»nfidenfia1commanica 
tien  with  the  monak'cb  on  ihe  Very  sabjeet  of  An* 
iMtte  de  9t.  M orie$  for  Louis  and  almost  all 
the  members  of  his  court  well  knew  that  the 
good  was  in  no  degree  scrupslons  in  any  point 
where  his  own  interests  were  concerned.  He 
had  strong  passiens,  it  was  true;  and  sometimes. 
Indeed,  those  passions  had  been  known  to  get 
the  better  bf  his  interested  views:  but  he  re- 
strained them,  in  general,  by  the  power  of  a 
•ool  and  calculating  mind;  and  the  king  belieT- 
•d  that  the  taming  which  he  had  lately  under- 
gone in  the  Kastile  must  have  brought  down 
any  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  level  Which  was 
desired^ 

The  baron  had  listened  thett  with  the  utmost 
complacency  daring  his  interview  with  the 
xnofiareh,  even  assisted  the  king  with  an  appro- 
priate word  erery  now  and  then,  wnen  Leuis 
found  a  difficulty  in  explaining  his  own  mesn- 
ing  ;  and  shewed  not  the  slightest  surprise,  dis- 
gust, or  indignation  at  proposals  which  were  an 
insult  to  him^  and  a  gross  and  horriole  injustice 
towards  Amette. 

But  all  the  time  tlie  conversation  was  pro- 
ceeding, the  baron  was  calcutating  in  his  own 
mind  whether  therH  might  or  might no^  beapos- 
iribility,  not  only  of  frustrating  the  king's  de- 
wignR,  but  also  of  making  them  seTTiceable  to 
kWr  own  views  and  purposes  in  regard  to  An- 
nette. 

Straoge  to  say,  the  Baron  de  Cajare  really 
loved  Annette;  D^e  was  indeed  the  only  being 
tic  had  ever  loved;  bat  her  beauty  and  her  grace 
had  commenced  what  difficulties,  and  oppt>8i- 
tion,  and  coldness  bad  finished.  As  bnt  too 
x>ften  happens,  those  very  feelings  of  repug- 
nance towards  him  on  her  part,  which  should 
h  ve  'chetsked  fam  pursuit,  had  f)nly  urged  him 
it  ward  the  more  vehemently;  he  resolved,  even 
-a  lit!  the  king  sp^ke,  to  risk  all  that  even  the 
a:  ger  and  indignation  of  a  despotic  monarch 
«  a  effect,  to  obtam  possession  er  her  he  loved. 


Thd  kin^fA  the  eoars^  of*  their  kilMvldW,  had 
instrueted  him  to  bring  Annette  to  Verailles, 
making  a  show  of  deliveriii|r  her  firem  the  hands 
ef  those  who  had  brought  iwt  fti>m  the  south; 
and  the  baron  oaledlated  that  an  opportunity 
wottM  be  thus  afforded  hHn  of  laying  before  the 
ftiir  object  of  sadh  mahhlttatieaiithe  alternative 
ef  remaining  in  the  pewer  of  a  licentious  mon- 
arch armed  with  despotic  authority,  er  of  unit- 
ing h^^r  Ate  with  hiS)  and  quitting  the  eoart  of 
France  altogether. 

Difllealties,  tndeieds  he  kaew,  night  hiter* 
pose;  but  such  diffiotolt^  bad  been  overcome 
in  other  instances,  bv  art,  if  nbt  by  ibree,  and 
he  doubted  net  the  least  that  Annette Ni  ehotee 
would  soon  be  msde,  if  she  ones  beeatae  fally 
aware  of  the  dang«  v  of  her  sitaatton  He  had 
determined,  therelbr^  to  obey  the  kiag's  orders 
to  the  letter,  to  a  eeruin  extent,  to  tske  An- 
nette to  Versailles,  and  at  the  moment  that  ahe 
became  tutly  aware  of  all  the  horrors  that  sur- 
rounded her,  to  the  present  tohe^  the  ra^ans  ef 
escape  by  anitifng  her  fate  with  his.  He  had, 
however,  another  task  in  hand,  whfteh  he  now 
hastensd  to  pedbrm. 

Alas  for  human  plans  t  In  the  very  first  itt« 
ftahee,  after  the  mnuiwuiry  palBNM^  «!  thought 
which  we  have  mentioaed,  lk»  Bnea  de  Oa> 
jMH  aoeideotally  destroyed  the  very  laet  veetige 
of  thateonidsiMe'tn  his  kindnese  «f  purpose, 
which  his  maimeT  and  tone  had  at  first  revived, 
for  a  oNNnent,  in  Annette's  boaem  AfWr  he 
left  her,  the  voong  lady  remahied  standing  hi 
the  middle  of* the  room,  thinking  silently  over 
what  had  just  passed,  aanl  her  meditatloa  lasted 
longer  than  hts,  for  his  was  only  produced  ty 
a  momentary  apprel^fuston  lest  hh»  slriH  and 
aannmg  should  not  be  Buffieiettt  te  «atwit  tha 
king^  whtl»t  hers  had  for  its  dbjeet  all  the  da»- 
gers,  diffionlties,  and  anxieties  that  surrounded 
herv  She  was  rous:>d,  however,  two  or  three 
minutes  ailer,  by  hearing  a  voioe,  which  she 
well  reooffBised-  as  his^  exohiiaiing,  in  a  Ibsd 
and  impatient  Uine,*-* 

<  Pierre  Jean,  Pierfe  Jean  !  where  have  yea 
get  to  BOW?' 

Atones  ^yry  thim?  like  ttosl  or  hope  rmt*- 
lehed  from  her  besom  in  aainelaait. 

« He  is  a  ooa^edbrste,  then,'  «he  thoaght,  «witlh 
the  chief  instrnment  ef  those  wh6  have  deceiv- 
ed and  befrajred  me  '  The  next  question  which 
she  put  to  her  own  heart  naturally  was,  Ms  he 
not  himself  the  instigator  ef  all  that  has  taken 
plane ^  Is  he  not  new  trjring  to  deeeive  nie 
with  a  hope  of  escape,  while  he  is  the  person 
who  has  brought  me  into  this  situation  f 

The  disappointment  of  hope  and  expeatatiea, 
the  bewildermeitt  of  diseovering  eo  mvch  base- 
nesa  and  treachery,  the  despair  -of  Ending  any 
one  to  deliver  her,  overcame  the  eoursge  and 
atreagth  of  mind  wbieh  had  hithefto  sa^  ported 
her;  and  sitting  dewn  at  the  taMe  where  good 
I>onBine  had  remained  watching  the  oonnte- 
nanee  of  her  mistress,  Annette  tsonrered  her  eyes 
with  her  hands  and  wept  bitterly. 

CHAPIER  il. 
While  this  was  passiog  within  the  Tittle'  chat- 
eau of  Michy~a  place  which  had  been  private 
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}f  Imfliibj  Lonktlw  flftttftOu  vilJi  Yimt 
wd  parpOMfof  tlie  «aosi  duunoeml  kind— -Er- 
■0«t  de  I9cf««t  had  dmmum  ampBf  the  tre«8, 
M  he  had  bvaBdiraeled  by  Pierre  BSoria  Uumgh 
tht  night  of  Um  Bwoa  de  Cc)an  had  templed 
him,  almost  keyond  hie  power  of  resietaneet  to 
eoler  the  ohateaoy  aad  eadeavor  at  onee  to  eel 
Annette  at  liher^.  He  had  but  two  men  with 
him«  howerer;  the  baron  bad  OTidently  been  ae- 
oompaniedbj  three;  and,  from  the  words  which 
had  fallen  fro  u  the  deputy  of  the  lientenant  of 
poltoe,  ha  had  every  reaeon  to  beli«Te  that  there 
were  many  more  within  the  chateau  itself.  He 
paused,  then,  and  watched,  not  hnowing  what 
was  to  take  plaoe  nejtt,  and  delcrmined,  at  all 
viahe,  to  intefffbee  if  any  attempt  were  made  to 
ramove  Aumtte  belere  the  arrival  of  Piecr^ 
Morin.  After  waitinf  some  time,  anxiously  I'm* 
tening  for  every  eonnd,  be  began  to  suspect  that 
the  Baron  de  Cajaie  had  eanwd  the  gates  to  be 
oloeed  after  him,  a^i  that  the  police  might  be 
delayed  by  that  obstacle.  Under  this  impree- 
BioB,he  direotedone  of  those  who  had  asoompa* 
nied  ham  te  veturn  on  foot  to  the  sate,  and,  if 
he  found  it  locked,  to  do  what  he  toutd  te 

The  man  had  not  been  gnoe  live  minuteui 
hewe^r,  when  same  one  bearing  a  toech  wae 
tia  ieane  fiuth  ftem.tbe  ehatean;  another  sueoed- 
ed,aod  then  aneAher;  till  at  length  six  or  seven 
llambnanx  appaaead  befcte  tl^  he^ee,  and  began 
ti»move.nbou4indiffinpentdiffectionslhm«gh  the 
•mall  space  of  open  groend  c^led  the  pa*  k.  The 
enelosnie  did  no^  indeed,oontam  more  than  fifty 
ac  sixty  anma^  eo  no  oae  oonM  Ueeencealed  ler 
any  grant  length  ef  timei  but  them  were  sppa* 
■aatly  nuomfens  groups  ef  tieee  snd  think  bush- 
•fl,  and  those  aw^igst  which  the  young  offieer 
wan  now  standing. aftorded  an  inegntaf  screen, 
whieb,^a8Aap4aheahitheror  thither,  might 
be  made  to  hide  hie  party  ftom  the  eyee  of  any 
one  who  did  not  eeiuaUy  enter  thethieket 

The  horses  he  bad  pltoed  in  a  epot  whose 
they  could  not  be  seen,  as  soon  as  he  had  become 
as  mneb  aosnainted-  With  the  gronnd  ae  the 
darkness  would  permit;  and  though  he  doubted 


not  thai  Urn  renring  and  piungtng  of  hie  charg- 
er, when  scared  ^  the  ree-deer,  had  attracted 
Ihe  attention  of  the  Baran  de  G^(are,  yet  he 
hoped  to  conceal  himself  where  h< 
arrival  of  the  police.    He  was  ne< 
appcnhensive,  however,  lest  the  i 
hehad  aant  lo  the  gate  might  be  i 
his  letufuf  and  he  listened  esf erly  i 
while  the  tsrahas  wandered  over 


hoped  to  conceal  himself  where  he  was,  Ull  the 
arrival  of  the  police.  He  was  new  not  a  little 
appcnhensive,  however,  lest  the  man  to  whom 

» intereepied  on 
r  for  any  ecu  nd, 
the  ground  in 
parties  of  two  or  tbiee,  evidently  in  search  of 
aomebodyor  eomething. 

Circling  round  him  at  a  diitanae,  the  hlaae 
of  light  wn«  eeen  wavering  here  end  these 
throng  thedarknees  of  the  night;  now  flashing 
broad  and  red  upon  the  nround,  now  appearing 
and  disappearing  thteuth  the  trees.  At  length 
Srnest*s  fuick  ear  caught  the  eonnd  of  a  step  np» 
proaching}  but  at  that  moment  one  of  the  tomb* 
bearers  was  seen  to  rush  torward  and  throw  his 
torch  down  upon  the  ffrass,  calling  loudly, 
*  Here  is  one  of  them !  Here  is  one  of  thnm ! 
Follow  ^uick»  follow  quick !'   Several  others  in* 


4MUy  fuehnd  ftwwnxdt  «ii4  «t  Iha  m 
the  servant  whom  he  had  eant  to  the  gate,  iial 
up  te  the  aide  of  Ernest  de  Nogant,  whik  tlie{ 
other  party  came  on,  chasing  him  rapidly.       .i 

There  were  two  or  three  trees  in  fireat,  wiiltl 
but  small  raaces  between  them,  while  ts  Uni 
right  snd  left  was  ihe  !bii#rti  and  £ndin|  Uit 
he  must  now  absolutely  stand  upon  the  mttwot^ 
Ernest  took  advantage  of  the  situation,  witb  tin 
prompt  decision  of  an  experienced  »olditr. 

'Draw  your  swords !'  hft  exclaimed.  ^Betveeai' 
those  two  trees,  Martin!  Ghmrd  that  0^4 
space  on  your  left.  I  will  take  care  of  joii 
right.  Here,  Pierrot!  Come  in  hem.  Ne«| 
spare  no  man»  for  they  are  doing  wbit  it  sd 
Uwful.' 

Almost  as  he  spoke  the  Baron  de  Cajaie,  with 
four  others,  amongst  whom  was  Pierre  jua 
himself,  some  bearing  torches  and  soms  nitlioat, 
came  so  close  that  the  facee  of  the  one  party  W 
came  visible  to  the  other. 

*•  Down  with  your  arms,  andsittiender,*  iboo^  • 
ed  the  Baron  de  Cajare.    <  What  do  you  htie  d 
this  hour  of  night'* 

*  I  ask  you  the  same  que^ien|  sir,' rspbsd£^ 
nasi  de  Nogent  ^  Stand  o£^  he  cealiaae^ 
*  stand  ofl^  I  eay,  or  yon  are  a  dead  man.' 

The  baron^  nevarthslees,  advnncf d  witb  hit 
sword  held  ligbtly  in  has  hand,  aa  if  be  di4  od 
expect  that  fcnest  de  Nogent  would  stttnpt 
any  serioue  resistance?;  and  the  young  fmUfr* 
man  did,  indeed,  Inel  a  disinclioaiion  lo  isjon 
a  man  who  aeemed  not  upon  hie  guard.  Wins 
he  had  taken  two  mare  steps  forward,  hsnefer, 
the  Baron  do  C^are  threw  himself  in  an  iaiUBt 
into  an  attitude  of  attack;  and,  well  kaewia| 
that  protection  would  be  aflbrded  him  for  u/ 
thing  ha  might  do,  Innged  fiercelv  at  the  boson 
of  his  opponent,  fortunately,  £rnest  4e  No* 
gent  had  not  been  entirely  thrown  off  his  gaud: 
the  baron's  loot  alipped  a  little  on  the  dewy  isrf; 
and  the  young  offieer,  parrying  his  InafS  ia 
tierce,  tooh  advantage  of  thai  oiynnmitaaee  to 
get  within  hisaaveraary 's  point,  and  thea,dnv- 
lUK  up  bis  left  foot,  he  struck  him  a  violeatUov 
with  the  hilt  of  his  swoid  upon  the  fiicr,  tx* 
claiaiming,  in  the  indignation  of  his  hetrti— 
'Traitor  and  scoundrel  !^ 

The  violence  of  the  blow  ovnrthaawt  tbehd* 
aace  of  his  adversary,  and  the  baron  ftll  btck 
bleeding  proinsely  from  a  bruised  gash  coder  kii 
eye.  He  started  on  his  feel  again  io  a  aiooifBif 
however,  recovered  his  guard  aa  quickly  as  p«- 
sible,  aniJ  exclaiming  in  a  much  e<iolrrtoaethu 
might  bave  been  expected,  *  Hold  the  terchet, 
held  the  torches!'  recommenced  his  attsek  op* 
on  the  yonng  eiieer  with  cold  and  hitter  dtkr* 
mieation. 

He  was  a  complete  master  of  hie  wespoa,aid 
was  now  aware  of  the  slippery  nature  sf  thf 
ground.  His  ooponent,  indct-d,  was  scareelj 
inferior  to  him  in  skill,  and  was  a  taller  aiul 
more  powerful  man;  but  his  two  nervanta  wen 
attacked  on  either  side  at  the  same  momeat  asd 
others  of  the  torch -bearprs  were  seen  hcrryisf 
up  from  the  varoue  parts  of  the  ground  ofcr 
which  thev  had  been  ecattered,  ae  a  to  take  £r« 
neat's  amall  painty  in  ihe  rear. 
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Fiej<TO  Jmu,  ^  btf  ptrt,  •toad- by  e«liiil7« 
lM»l<llnf  th«  torch  to  give  light  to  the  combat  m* 
tvreen  the  Baroa  4e  Cajaro  aad  JSrneat  do  No- 
gient ;  aad  evet  aad  aaoa  when  ho  saw  a  ^ood 
i  ezehangedy^  ho  pot  hia  left  hand  up  aader 
I  liAt,  and,  Bcnitcbinf  hia  hoad,  ozolaiuiedi 
^  BraTo^  bfaro !'  in  thonfipie  oi  a  eonaoiaaoar.  / 

At  length,  howeYor^  he  aeemed  to  think  that 
the  baron  waa  not  making  ao  m'^ch  progreaa  aa 
eoold  bo  wiahad ;  for  he  ahiAod  the  torcn  trom 
hia  right  to  hia  ieft  hand,  pat  the  right  into  hia 
|>paln»t,  and  drawing  forth  a  piab>l,  denaoded, 
lA  a  deliberate  tone,  *Shall  I  ahoot  him,  Moa- 
ai^ir?' 

^Noy  ao  '.*  ezolaiBBod  the  baron^  angrily,  *laaye 
him  to  me  I  la  three  minniea  1  will  kill  him 
like  a  dog/ 

A  aharp  wound  in  the  neck,  however,  at  that 
BMMBeot,  taaght  him  that  bo  mant  be  oarefol 
leat  he  ahonld  be  killed  himaelf.  But  the  eight 
of  the  torehea,  now  gathering  cloaely  roand  the 
eloBDp  of  treea,  aod  aome  of  them  even  entering 
the  thicket,  made  him  f«el  fully  eon£dent  that 
hie  enamy  wae  altogether  in  hia  power.  He 
eoBtinned  the  combiU,  indeed ;  bu^  it  waa  with 
%  dark  aad  treacheroaa  pnrpoae,  which  would 
have  croaoad  the  miada  of  few  mea  but  himaelt 
at  a  moment  of  aeoh  Herce  excitement.  'When 
they  ■>ro  opo"  bim  from  behind,'  be  thought, 
*and  he  ia  embarraaaed  with  them,  I  wUl  luogd 
aad  kilt  him>'  and  in  purauanoe  of  thia  plan,  be 
kept  hia  blade  playing  lightly  round  that  of  fir- 
neat  de  Nogent,  ready  at  any  opportune  moment 
te  put  hia  b  lae  deaiga  in  execution. 

That  moment  waa  almoet  come;  for  a  toreb| 
Was  seen  struggling  through  the  treea  behind 
caattng  ita  rr  a  glare  upon  tbe  brown  attlka  and 
yaHow  leaves  aronnd,  not  ten  yarda  fimm  the 
spot  where  the  eombat  waa  going  on  ;  and  with 
the  ftoree  exultation  of  nearly  i^tified  hated, 
the  harott  waa  holdfsg  hia  breath,  and  acaaning 
eagerly  the  form  of  his  adversary,  oaleulatrntf 
where  cad  bow  he  would  atr*ke  him,  whea  aa£ 
dealy,  to  bis  astoniahraent,  Pierre  Jean  dropped 
the  hghted  end  of  hia  torch  towards  the  ground, 
aa  if  hia  arm  were  paralysed,  and,  with  a  fhee 
tarning  deadlv  pale,  looked  aharpty  round  over 
his  lelf  akoulder. 

This  curioua  eflbet  was  produced  by  a  talis- 
snaaic  touch,  and  a  fbw  low-sounding  worda 
which  Pierre  Jean  knew  right  well.  The  next 
moment  the  Baron  de  Cajare  himaelf  fbund  a 
hand  upon  hia  ah'^ulder,  and  ^Dtpar  U  ret'  once 
more  eaaaded  ia  hia  eara.  Turning  fiereely 
foand,  he  beheld  the  fiae  oountenanoo  of  Pierre 
liofiB  beat  sternly  upon  him,  and,  in  rage  at  his 
dimppointmeat,  he  kad  well  nigh  ^laag'  d  his 
award  into  the  breast  of  the  eonlmifaary  -,  bat 
Mwin,  without  any  weapon^  atill  held  hia  grasp, 
saying,  •Momiear  de  Ci^are,  yoaace  my  prieon* 
ar !     aterrenderyour  a  word.' 

*8ir,  yon  an  makiag  a  mistakt,'  eaolairoed 
the  baroa  furiously ;  «aad  thia  time  yoar  iaae* 
Imoe  shall  not  go  anpnniahed.* 

I  am  making  ao  mistake,  Moaaieurle  Baroa,* 
~  Pierre  Moria ;  *aor  am  I  oaing  aay  ia* 


ii^pliea 


Heavea  forbid  that  I  ■hoald,,toagea^ 
tknam  of  yoar  ooaditiea.' 


m 


■But  the  Ung^air,'  exeltMied  dm  bmen i  Hhe 
king  haa  — — ' 

<Given  you  no  authority  to  do  what  you  hate 
been  dome,'  replied  Pierre  Moeia.  *Ia  oae 
word,  air,,  I  know  yoa  have  seen  the  kii^.  I 
know  what  directions  were  given  yon ;  aod  it 
you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will  not  oompro^ 
miae  hia  majesty  *a  name  m  any  pHtuner ,  bat  will 
retrain  from  divulging  steiaU  with  which  he 
may  have  condescended  to  trnat  you .  Take  bim 
away  Monaieur  Joehim,  hia  abode  ia  to  be  now 
the  Chatelet  Suffer  hun  to  speak  with  ao  one 
till  I  have  received  his  deposittoa  myself,  and 
prevent  him  firom  saving  any  thing  that  may  be 
diaagreeable  to  the  king.  Paul,  tee  that  none 
of  theae  other  people  escape.  Afe  there  enough 
mea  oo  the  other  aide  of  tbe  copse ?-— Master. 
Pierre  Jean,  1  think  wo  afaall  hang  yoa  now.  I 
told  you  the  laat  time  that  you  would  not  be  aat^ 
iafied  till  you  had  eaten  the  rope.  Monsieur  de 
Cajare,  you  had  better  go  quietly,  or  yoa  mast 
have  year  wrista  decorated  with  rulBes  that  gen^ 
tlemea  do  not  like.  Now|  sir,  wbal  are  yoa^' 
be  continued,  advaaeiag  towards  £raest  do  Ne^ 
geatt  M  if  ha  had  never  seen  him  before }  but 
then,  approaohiag  a  little  aeaser,  he  prooeeded^ 
'Ah !  Monaieur  de  Nogent,  ia  it  you  f  I  aapfc 
pose  you  have  eome  hare  to  tn^niae  after  Ma- 
demoia^Ile  de  8t»  Moria«  She  is  to  be  aoad«ot» 
ed  to  Versailles/ 

These  words  wen  proaonnaed  aland,  and  they 
had  a  Strang*  ^flbct  upon  both  the  p«rties  who 
bearo  thorn.  The  Baron  da  Ci^are,  who  had  not 
yeteeaaed  to<reaiet  the  eibfta  made  to  dsww  him 
iirem  the  aoaae,  became  for  the  firat  time  fblly 
oonviaced  that  Pierre  Moria  hadieally  reeeived 
ordeta  Arom  the  ting ;  and,  cursing  the  treach^ 
eiy  and  Mdeaesaol  abaolnle  monarehs,  ha  anb- 
mitted,  and  was  led  away.  The  heartof  llmfet 
de  Nogeat  f«U  at  aueti  tidings,  and  ho  gaaed  Ibr 
a  moment  ia  agony  apon  the  Oelm  uaohanging 
eouatenaaee  ef  the  oammiaaa  y. 

Pietfo  Moria,  however,  advanced  towwds  tha 
point  wbof  e  eeveral  lorehea  weia  -till  seea  in  the 
thicket,  aad  ia  doing  so  he  pas«ed  close  by  the 
•pat  where  finie^  stood,  stupified  and  horrecf 
strock.  Moria  aailhertamed  his  head  aar  look^ 
ed  tonaids  him ;  bnt,  mm  he  pasa-d^  dm  yotmg 
afllcer  heard  a  law  voice  aay,  'Hot  a- word !  and 
do  not  be  alatwed.' 

£meat,hawaver,  could  not  help  fi^eltngmaay 
aa  appro beoaioa  in  regard  to  the  aitoationof  his 
sweet  Aaaatia;  bnt  ai  that  moment  one  of  the 
exempts  dematded  of  his  leader,  'What  are  we 
to  do  with  thia  gentleman,  Moaaiear  lo  Com^ 
miaaaim  ?    We  have  no  ordera  * 

•Nor  I  either,'  replied  Pii>rre  Moria?  *yo« 
man  let  him  akiae«  He  haa  had  aothing  to  do 
With  the  aivr  off  cnanterfeii'ng  the  police,  f  ^a 
will  only  arrest  those  who^  namea  you  have  on 
the  liat,  eapeamlly  Pierfe  Jean,  gteal  Merliton 
imd  little  Merliton,  aad  the  reat,  with  the  three 
servants  of  Monsieur  de  C^are.  fiat  than 
aeem  to  me  eo  aaany  of  theee  gentry  that  yon 
had  better  call  upthe  archers  from  the  gate,  and 
let  the  othera  keep  all  round  thia  apot  tiU  they 
eone.  Wo  have  gel  them  in  a  net,  and  muat 
tah#  eaie  not  lo  tot  theat  aat ' 
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*Ohi  #•  h99%  pknty  of  neA^  bir,  »  m  haye 
plentv  without  Um  areben,  said  the  tniii  ctUed 
Paul. 

•Ay,  but  i  must  baye  Ay  or  six  with  me  to 
iearch  the  houae/  replied  Pietre  Morin.  ^1  ten*- 
Bot  watt  here  all  nivht  till  yovt  have  get  thete 
fellowi  out  of  the  thicket.  I  baye  that  caae  of 
poisoning  in  the  Marais  to  inveatigate,  and  the 
man  who  committed  ioi|^eTy  to  interrogate,  be- 
fore I  go  to  bed  to-night.  I'he  lieutenant-gen- 
era) is  ill|  you  know  -,  so  it  all  Mia  upon  me.' 

A  meaeenger  ran  off  immediately  to  bring  the 
leat  of  the  poKee  from  the  gate ;  and  in  the 
mean  while  £meatde  JVogent,  bethinking  him* 
■elf  of  the  eituation  of  the  two  men  who  had  ae- 
eonpaaled  him  ihiUMr,  addressed  the  commis- 
sary, saying,  «Thes«  two  are  my  seryants,  Mon- 
sieur Murin:  I  hope  they  are  not  to  be  de- 
tained.' 

^Oh  BO,  oh  nvi,'  replied  Pierre  Morin ;  Het 
them  pass— or^  atay^  yon  three  had  better  eome 
with  me  to  the  house,  and  then  there  will  be  no 
mistake.  1  know  that  1  can  depend  upon  you. 
Monsieur  de  Nogeut)  for  assistanee  in  oaae  ot 
Bded.  There  may  be  half  a  doien  more  o» 
these  soovndffelB  up  at  the  chateau,  for  aoght  I 
know'' 

*i  Witt  go  with  yott  wilNngly .'  re^1{|»d  Eraest^ 
in  a  tone  that  left  no  doobt  of  his  teal. 

But  Pierre  Morin  still  waited  till  he  had  seen 
all  the  arohetaamve  fl«m  the  gale ;  and  then 
ehoosing  oi^t  two  of  tiie  exempts  to  accompany 
him,  he  walked  slowly  en  with  Ernest  de  ffo- 
gent  and  the  teet  towards  the  chateau,  stopping 
aBd  loafciBg  veund  him  into  the  darkness  from 
time  totime,  as  if  to  see  thai  then  was  no  one 
liBgef  ing  aS>e«t. 

•rhere  if  eoiBethiBf  shadowy  di»wn  there,'  he 
haid  to  one  of  the  men,  poi nting  with  his  hand ) 
«run  down  and  see  wnat  it  is.      We  ehoBld  be 

tetter  ot  a  toeeh,'  he  added  to  another.  «6o 
ack  and  bring  that  one  that  is  burning  on  the 
ground.  Do  not  be  afraid !'  he  wbispeied  in  a 
tow  Teice  to  Ernest  de  Nogent,  while  the  two 
•iempu  were  gene ;  aod  after  waiting  a  min- 
Bte  for  their  retuni)  Ernest  Ihonght  he  h^trd 
the  eouad  of  distant  carriage  wheels. 

*i  wonder  who  that  can  Kb  travelling  so  late 
Bt  Bight  P'  said  Pierte  Moria  aloud,  leading  the 
way  on  towards  the  chateau.  *We  commissa- 
ries of  the  police^  you  know,  MciMiettr  dtf  No- 
gent, lore  to  know  the  meaning  of  erery  thing 
we  hear  or  see.'  He  puused  for  B«iiBBte  or  two 
•—then  adraaced  agaia-*then  paaeed  once  more, 
and  seemed  to  hsten,  Myiaf  to  the  exempt  who 
came  up  at  that  mottient,  ^Do  yom  act  hear  the 
wheels  of  a  carriagi  ?'     - 

*1  did  a  miaute  ago,  sir/  replied  tile  exempt  $ 
«bat  it  is  goae  aow.  Shall  I  sead  back  and 
see?' 

•No,'  replied  Pierre  Motib,  'that  were  use- 
less, if  it  b^  gone  so  Ikf,  before  you  could 
mount  and  be  after  it,  all  tmoe  would  be  gone, 
i  shall  hear  to-morrow  ;  for  Michael  Brun  and 
Angelo  are  OB  the  road,  and  they  wiU  give  us 
laformatioB.' 

Thus  sayiag  he  agmn  walked  fiyrward,  and 
in  another  momeat^rtwolhky  aloodiB  the  ioa- 


tc  portito  whieh  lrehateiileBtiOn^,Wbtntkq 
found  another  exempt  waiting.  Pierre  MonI 
held  up  his  hand,  as  if  to  enjofn  sileoee;  of 
then,  ciitttioosly  lifting  the  great  heftry  hhl 
which  tB  those  days  was  attached  to  almost  al 
the  chateaux  of  FranOe,  hh  opened  the  dotf 
without  dilRcuhy,  and  entered  at  once.  A  toil 
tinging  laugh  was  the  first  thing  that  mtttket 
ears }  then  gaj  and  somewhat  licentibas  vorh} 
then  other  signs  of  merri-npnt  \  then  a  Imhl 
drank  and  responded  to ;  and  then  a  Itgkt  al 
ribald  song.  Pierre  Morin  paused  and  Iftesid, 
motioning  those  who  acLempanied  him  to  kwf 
back.  At  the  end  of  the  first  yerseof  the8iA|, 
however,  be  whiirpered  a  word  to  one  of  thiex. 
empts,  who  took  a  pistol  out  of  his  pocket  mI 
advanced  towards  the  door  from  wbeoce  tli 
sounds  proceeded.  The  persons  who  ikn 
busied  in  such  merriment  Were  either  by  1M 
time  so  filled  with  wine,  or  so  oCcopied  witlilfci 
bottle,  that  they  attendcfd  not  in  the  kait  h 
what  was  passing  in  the  rest  of  the  houie^  mI 
the  exempt  was  enabled  to  peep  through  ik 
chink  of  the  door,  which  was  ajar,  without  he< 
ng  discovered.  Returning  to  the  side  of  Fiem 
Morin,  he  iaforihed  him  tfit  the  person  withi 
were  two  meh  and  three  or  four  woitteB. 

*Then  yovt  two  stay  hefe  below,*  nM 
Pierre  Mof  in,  beckoning  the  second  ezempc  tf 
from  the  porch — 'Tou  two  stay  here  witkoaed 
Monsieur  de  Nogent's  servants  Too  need  nd 
come  with  me.  Follow  me,  Monsiear  it  Hv* 
gent,  with  the  other  two  men  ;  We  must  iMt 
want  help  in  case  of  need,  that  would  odt  dd 
kt  all ;  we  cahnot  tell  how  many  there  i!t  vf 
stairs.* 

Ho  then  whif  poved  a  wot4  or  two  to  tbe  »• 
empt  ^\  horn  he  ha4  first  spoken  to»  and,  havin| 
done  fo,  led  the  way  up  the  flight  of  itepi  b; 
which,  as  bfo  have  seen,  the  Baron  de  CtjiM 
leaehed  the  apartmoat  where.  Annette  wai  coih 
fined*  Placing  a  man  at  each  end  the  eoriidic, 
Pierre  Morin  then  proceeded  to  examine  ereiy 
room  as  he  went  on,  so  as  to  insure  eompJetelji 
that  nohodv  could  escape ;  and  asoompanied  b/ 
Ernest  de  Nogeot,  whose  heart  beat  witJi  » 
slight  apprehehsioas,  he  went  on  firoiUcClMabef 
to  chamber  till  he  came  to  a  door  at  the  ^'^^ 
ead  of  the  oorridor,  which  stood  opio.  Tui 
was  the  last  door  on  that  side ;  and  epetlin^ 
aloud,  he  ^aid,  *  We  must  find  some  eae  hi^^ 
all  events)  the  house  eaanut  be  empty-' 

Empty,  however,  it  proved ;  fi>r  ia  ^^^^ 
apartmenU^up  suirt  was  Aanet  e  or  any  efi* 
attettdattu  to  be  found*  From  door  todeoriWj 
room  to  roomt  once  more  Pi«rfe  Moria  pfoee<* 
ed  through  the  whole  house,  bat  it  wis  la  WJJ 
that  he  did  so;  it  was  in  vaia  that,  leusiBf  m 
people  below  Iron  their  drunken  rsveby,^w' 
manded  again  and  again  what  had  beoosie  • 
the  young  lady  who  had  been  brought  theieiw 
morning  t  th^y  either  could  act  ©r  *!**^JJ: 
give  the  slightest  infi»rniati<»  conoerninf  wri 
and  Ernest  de  Nogent  looked  iahiseoiDpwi«fi> 
fhee  with  dismay,  appreheaifing  a  **»«*»fJ[J 
thiaga-ia  a  momeat,  Ibr  which  theri  wu  1«" 
or  BO  aubstaatial  causet 
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For  bU  part,  Pi6m  M«riB  paiueil  agitia  attha 
bottom  of  the  stairs,  agaift  ordered  the  chateau 
to  be  eearcbf  d  by  all  the  exempts,  again  cross- 
BoesUoned  the  men  and  woinen  who  had  been 
K>und  in  the  lower  part  of  the  hoosef  and  then 
tauoed  all  the  coorts  and  other  detached  parts  of 
tfi«  baildiog  to  be  ezaq^ined.  Bat  sll  his  eilbrts 
proved  eqaally  useless,  and  in  the  end,  coasi^n- 
in^  tbe  whole  party  to  the  care  of  his  officers,  he 
walked  slowly  back  towards  the  spot  where  the 
encoonter  had  taken  place  between  Ernest  de 
Ko^nt  and  the  Baron  de  Caj&re. 

As  they  went,  he  seemed  to  entertain  some 
apprehension  that  the  man  might  be  too  much 
lor  the  eiempti>,  and  he  consequently  sent  Er- 
9est*s  two  servants  to  give  them  aid.  As  soon 
as  the  latter  were  crone,  he  said,  in  a  low  and 
■i^nificant  voice,  *Do  not  be  afraid.  Monsieur  de 
Nogent;  I  doubt  not  that  in  this  confusion  the 
▼oun|^  lady  had  found  an  opportunity  of  making 
her  escape.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  it  would 
have  been  the  best  thing  for  her  to  go  to  Ver- 
■allies,  after  all.* 

^Tbe  worst,  the  worst  on  earth!*  cried  Er- 
nest. 

*  Well,  then,  we  need  not  very  much  regret 
that  she  hds  get  off/  replied  Pierre  Morin. — 
^However,  the  king  will  be  very. angry,  and 
•o  you  will  be  kind  enough  not  to  say  that  I 
•aid  so  * 

Ernest  promised  to  obey  this  warning  ;  and 
something  in  the  tone  of  Pierre  Merin  induced 
him  to  ask,  *Will  you  not  tell  me  more  ?* 

^Really  J  have  nothing  to  tell,*  replied  Pierre 
Morin,  in  a  eool  tone.  Mf  you  have  any  infor* 
mation  to  give,  on  your  part,  pray  give  it  me, 
Monaiear  de  Nogent :  for  I  can  assure  you  that 
I  fear  tbe  king's  displeasure  in  this  business 
very  much/ 

He  spoke  so  calmly  and  decidedly  that  £r- 
nest  was  completely  puzzled ;  bat  he  still  ven« 
tared  to  inquire,  *Is  there  nothing  that  you  can 
permit  me  to  say  .to  Monsieur  de  Castelneau 
which  may  relieve  his  mind  from  the  anxiety 
that  you  know  he  must  feel  ?' 

'Nothing  in  the  least,  my  dear  young  gentlo- 
an,*  replied  Pierre  Morin.    *As  I  have  said  to 


yonnell^  1  must  say  to  him,  that  1  have  nothing 
to  tell  of  any  kind,  only  that  I  doubt  not  Ma- 
demoiselle de  St.  Morin  had  made  her  escape ; 
and  if  so,  the  count  will  undoubtedly  hear  of 
her  soon.  However,  for  the  present,  I  think  it 
is  quite  as  well  that  none^t  us  should  know  any 
thing  about  the  matter,  for  we  shall  all  be  qaes- 
tioned  very  strictly,  no  doubt;  and,  for  my 
part,  I  am  glad  that  I  can  safely  say  I  have  done 
my  best  to  find  the  young  lady  here,  but  with- 
out success.* 

Notwithstanding  all  the  assuraaees,  Ernest  de 
Nugent  could  not  divest  his  mind  of  the  belief 
that  the  coaunissary  knew  more  of  the  matter 
than  he  chose  to  avow.  But  as  he  saw  that  no 
further  intelligence  of  any  kind  was  to  be  ob* 
tained  from  him,  he  only  asked,  as  they  eune 
•p  to  the  spot  where  the  police  were  standing 
with  their  prisoners,  'May  I  then  eonaider  my- 
fleif  at  liberty,  Monsieur  Moria  ?' 


m 


«Oh.oectaialy,'  lepUed  ^ierf*  Moan  ;  'ihave 

to  apologise  lor  detaining  you  so  lone ;  but  it 
was  to  assist  me,  net  to  restrain  you,  1  can  as- 
sure you^  that  1  took  the  liberty  of  detaining 
you.  Aie  these  your  horses  ?  A  fine  aninal 
that,  sir.' 

Ernest  was  in  no  humor  to  discuss  tbe  merits 
of  a  horse  ',  and  therefore  as  soon  as  the  other 
prisonem  were  brought  up,  and  Pierre  Morin  in- 
timated that  he  warned  no  further  assistance,  the 
young  gentleman  mounted,  and  pursued  hia 
way  back  towards  Paris  as  fast  as  possible. 

His  horse  knocked  up  befi>re  he  reaahed  the 
capital^  however;  and  then  being  at  a  place 
where  no  other  means  of  advance  was  to  be 
procured,  he  was  obliged  to  pause  till  mornings 
though  certainly  he  slept  net  one  moment  dur- 
iug  the  weary  hours  of  night  that  still  remain* 
ed.  As  soon  as  it  was  daylight,  and  his  horse 
was  refreshed,  he  remounted,  and  hastened  on 
towards  Paris,  not  quite  certain  that  it  would 
not  be  best  to  go  to  Versailles ;  but  as  a  visit  to 
the  house  of  the  Count  de  Castelneau  could  not 
delay  him  for  more  than  haif  an  hour,  even 
should  that  nobleman  net  have  returned,  he  de- 
termined to  turn  aside  and  proceed  to  the  hotel 
i^t  the  corner  of  the  Rue  St.  Jacques,  where  he 
found  every  thing  in  such  a  state  of  perfect 
ealmneaa  and  tranquility  as  to  iorm  a  strange 
contrast  with  the  feelings  ol  his  own  heart.  On 
asking  for  tbe  count,  he  was  told  that  be  was 
Just  up  and  about  to  go  to  break£»t ;  and,  oa 
entering,  he  found  him  sitting  at  the  table,  read- 
ing somewhat  eagerly  a  note  which  be  held  in 
bis  band. 

*Ah,  Monsieur  de  Nogent !'  he  exclaimed,  as 
soon  as  he  beheld  the  young  officer,  *can  you 
give  me  any  explanation  of  what  this  means? 
Though  apparently  satisfactory,  these  words 
alarm  me,  and  at  the  same  time  he  banded  the 
paper  to  Ernest.  It  contained  a  few  words 
written  in  a  fair  female  band,  snd  was  to  the 
following  effect  :— 

*My  dea"  Father  and  Guardian,  I  am  permit* 
ted  to  write  these  lines  to  assure  you  that  I  am 
quite  well,  safe,  and  free  from  all  danger  and  ap- 
prehension. I  do  this  lest  other  tidings  should 
reach  and  alarm  yon,  for  1  have  escaped  a  great 
and  terrible  danger  :  greater,  1  believe,  than  I 
myself  clearly  comprehend  even  now.  I  trust 
yon  may  return  soon  to  Castelneau. 

Your  Ansbtts.' 


CHAPTER  XII. 
It  was  in  the  palace  at  Versailles,  and  in  the 
private  cabinet  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  that  a 
party  were  assembled,  comprising  almost  all 
the  persoms  whom  we  have  lately  seen  acting  a 
prominent  part  in  tbe  course  of  this  history. — 
Those  who  were  wanting,  indeed,  were  certain- 
ly very  important  personages  in  the  tale ;  and 
amongst  Uiem  one  of  the  most  so  was  Pierre 
Morin  himself.  Bat,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
were  present  the  Dae  de  Cboiseol,  tbe  Count  de 
Castelneau,  Ernest  de  Nogent,  tbe  Barea  de 
Cajare,  and  Louis  himself;  and  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  remark  that,  in  the  then  existing  cir* 
cnmstaaees,  many  el  tbsss  shaneters  anted  r^ 
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a  TBTf  difl^Mnt  mumer  ftvn  tbtt  ia  vbich  We 
mi^ht  hare  sup^posed  they  would  act,  judgmg 
by  their  eondaet  hitherto.  This,  howeyer,  wai 
not  onnatur  «1 ;  ^r  men,  in  the  ordinary  inter- 
oourse  of  life,  generally  feel  more  or  leei  «nder 
restraint  from  some  of  the  particular  prejudice! 
OT  the  conventional  rules  of  society;  and  it  is 
only  when  strong  pissions  thro^r  down  the  bar- 
riers, or  when  negligence  snfibrs  small  traits  to 
appear,  that  we  discover  the  true  character  of 
those  with  whom  we  mingle  in  the  world. 

On  the  present  occasion  tho  king,  forgetting 
his  usual  calmness  and  assumption  of  royal  dig- 
nity, sat  listening,  questioning,  and  replying, 
with  an  air  of  anger  and  heat  which  must  haye 
been  painful  te  any  one  who  had  a  real  rever- 
ence rer  the  royal  authority.  The  Baron  de 
Cajare,  casting  aside  the  calm  and  graceful  ease 
which  he  generally  assumed,  was  now  all  eager- 
ness, impetnosity,  and  rage ;  while  Ernest  de 
Nogent,  en  the  contrary,  was  calm,  self-pos- 
sessed, graye,  ana  stern ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Clioiseul,  en  his  part,  was  eyidontly  hea'ed  and 
irritable,  and  trea'ed  tlie  monarch  with  less 
daference  than  might  be  considered  due  to 
royalty. 

*Now,  sir,  now,'  said  the  king,  speaking  to 
Ernest  de  Nogent,  ^say  how  you  dared  tA  fa^  in 
the  park  at  Michy  two  nights  ago,  as  Monsieur 
de  Cajare  proyes  that  you  were  f* 

*1  knew  net,  sire,'  replied  Ernest  ds  Nogent, 
with  that  tranquil  firmness  which  we  haye  al- 
ready noticed,  Hhat  either  Michy  or  its  park  be- 
longed to  your  majesty ;  and  I  think  your  ma- 
jesty will  admit  at  once  the  cause  of  my  going 
there  was  a  full  and  sufficient  justification  for 
my  being  found  in  those  grounds.  I  had  heard, 
sire,  that  a  young  lady,  to  whom  my  father  is 
under  obligations  for  very  great  kindness  and 
attention  while  he  was  himself  sick  and  I  afar, 
had  been  kidnapped  from  her  home  by  a  gross 
and  infamous  forgery  perpetrated  by  the  most 
debased  and  villanous  of  men,  and  had  been 
then  brought  into  the  neighborhood  of  Paris  by 
persons  wbo  pretended  to  be  your  majesty's  po- 
lice, but  who  were,  in  fact,  the  lowest  of  all 
those  dark  and  ready  scoundrels  that  swarm  in 
Paris  and  every  large  canital.' 

While  the  young  officer  spoke,  the  kinir's, 
obeek  had  turned  extremely  red  and  Uien  pale 
again ;  but  Ernest  had  gone  on,  although  be 
well  knew  that  this  change  of  color  was  more 
likely  to  proceed  from  anger  than  4rom  shame. 
VAnd  what,  sir,  made  you  a  righter  of  wrongs  ?' 
demanded  the  king,  fiercely.  «Whe  entitled 
yon  to  seek  for  and  arrest  these  persons  that  yon 
speak  of?  Where  is  your  eommiseion  under 
our  hand  for  thus  doing  ?* 
*Sire,'  replied  Ernest,  calmly,  *I  did  not  seek 
.  for  these  persons  to  arrest  them.  With  that  I 
bad  nothing  to  do ;  bat  I  seuffht  to  set  free  a 
young  lady  uniustly  and  scandalously  detained 
against  her  will,  to  whom  both  myself  and  my 
fiaher  were  under  obligations.  1  did  it  not,  I 
acknowledge,  from  any  considerations  of  general 
good.  Although  I  might  undoubtedly  judge 
that,  as  the  honor  of  your  majesty's  goy^mment 
must  sofibr  bmmu  9t  Um  fr<nn  Moh  aeU  being 
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committed,  it  was  the  duty  of  a.11  your  snbji 
to  stop  them  as  soon  as  possible ;  yet  my  obj«i 
sire,  was  to  do  a  just  and  honorable  act  of  frten 
ship,  and  for  that  I  required  no  warrant,  tfitd 
firem  any  one  ' 

What  the  king's  reply  to  this  bold  apeed^ 
might  have  been  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  had  M 
the  Duke  of  Cboiseul  himself  interlered,  njl 
by  any  means  to  discourage  hie  nephew,  bot,at 
the  contrary,  only  to  press  more  strongly  wlui 
he  had  advanced. 

*Your  majesty,'  he  said,  *is  not  one  to  deaj 
that— even  bad  Ernest  not  been  moyed  by  any 
fiBelingof  personal  friendship  in  this  matter— be 
was  not  only  in  the  right,  but  was  bound  in  jai- 
tice  te  do  as  he  did  ;  to  interfere,  and,  even  hai 
it  been  necessary,  te  preyent  by  force  of  arms 
any  illegal  act  which  he  might  see  eommiitei 
contrary  to  your  majesty's  honor  and  the  laarsof 
the  realm.  Su  say  those  laws,  sirel  So  ny 
your  own  ordonnances !  You  could  have  poa- 
ished— nay,  I  am  very  sure  would  haveponii^* 
ed  him,  had  he  failed  in  his  duty  in  that  respecL 
Your  majesty  is  angry  because* ne  yenturedints 
your  royal  estateoi  Micby  ;  but  he  haa,ItnMt, 
satisfactorily  shown  that  his  so  doing  proceeded 
from  no  disrespect,  he  being  ignorant,  as  indeed 
most  ra'n  are,  that  your  majesty  ha«  prircbaMd 
that  estate.  I  will  take  care  that  it  shall  be  bet- 
ter known,  sire,  for  the  future.  May  it  not  br 
as  well  to  order  the  director  of  the  royal  doinaia 
to  place  some  particular  and  distinctive  mtik 
upon  it.^  But,  in  the  mean  time,  1  am  sure  your 
majesty  will  not  only  pardon  my  nephew  f« 
haying  so  intruded  into  the  park,  bu^  will  aha 
thank  und  reward  him  for  having  interfered  to 
free  one  of^our  faithful  subjects  from  (be  huA 
of  such  a  yillanhus  crew,  who,  doubtless,  by 
taking  the  young  lady  to  that  place,  sought  tod* 
an  irreparable  injury  to  your  majesty's  honor  and 
oharacter.' 

The  king  did  not  reply,  but  looked  down  and 
bit  his  lip ;  and  the  Duke  of  Cboiseul  htvinf 
said  what  he  thought  fit,  became  «lent  again, m 
order  to  suffie^r  his  words  to  have  their  full  e^ct 
The  Baron  de  Gajare,  however,  did  not  permit 
the  silence  to  remain  unbroken  ;  butseeiafftlMt 
the  king  did  not  make  any  answer,  he  exclai»» 
ed  in  a  harsh  tone,  'What  your  majesty  may  « 
in  yindication  of  your  own  honor  I  cansot  tell, 
but  I  trust  that  you  will  permit  me  to  vindicaW 
mine  in  the  only  way  open  to  me.' 

« Sir,'  replied  Louis,  turning  upon  him  sharp- 
ly, «I  am  not  aware  that  rrty  honor  is  at  ail  tt* 
tacked  ',  I  trust'tbat  you  do  not  presume  to  do 

«  Oh  no,  sire,'  said  the  baron,  with  an  insoltnt 
smtle,  »1  have  as  great  a  regard  for  your  majealy  i 
honor  as  fer  my  own;  and  1  bese  eh  y«n  »•  ^ 
me  yindieate  both  in  one  upon  the  P***"^" 
this  old  gentleman,  wh**  insulted  me,  by  varti'M 
aoti,  in  your  majesty's  park,  and  yea,  by  b""! 
there  at  alL' 


Louis  paused  for  a  moment  or  two,  aa 


ifl* 


nonsider ;  but  all  good  feeling  and  fcio^y  )^ 
tioa  waa  not  yet  extinct  in  his  bosom,  and  afiar 
a  moment  he  replied,  ♦  Silenoe,  sir,  you  are  t^m- 
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what  •fi«9l«iit.    Tdka  oare  Uiat  yoar  own  coo- 
duct  be  not  ia^aireu  into  too  atrioUy.' 

*  I  humblj  beg  to  Bftj,'  replied  the  barou,  in 
a  toDe  ofmock  hamility,  *  that  for  thi»  part  of 
my  conduct  at  leas',  1  can  plead  a  jufttification, 
wliich  1  think  will  acquit  ne  before  any  court 
in  Europe ;  but  1  would  iai^  not  naiiM  it,  if  it 
may  be  otherwise.* 

Ae  he  spoke,  he  fixed  his  ey««  meaningly  on 
the  king,  wh^  replied  at  once  with  a  heavy 
frown,  *  Take  care,  sir !  take  care !— Now,  Mon- 
sieur do  Nttgent,  tell  me,*  he  continued,  *■  bow 
came  yon  to  receive  all  thia  excellent  inferma- 
tlon,  and  whence  did  it  come  ?' 

*  Principally  from  my  father,  sire,'  replied  Er- 
nest; *he  was  at  Castelneau  when  the  young 
lady  was  persuaded  to  leave  her  home  by  a  forg^ 
ed  letter  from  her  guardian.  He  it  was  w  bo  lold 
me  the  vreater  part  of  the  events  whieB  1  have 
now  communicated  to  your  majesty,  and  on 
which  I  then  acted.' 

JLonis  was  now  beginning  to  £dll — not  indeed 
from  any  thing  that  Ernest  de  Nogent  bad  said, 
hilt  rather  from  the  words  of  the  Baron  de  Ca- 
iare — that  he  could  not  investigate  more  minute- 
ly that  which  had  taken  place,  without  at  once 
coldly  avowing  the  part  which  he  himself  had 
played  in  the  whole  transaction.  Had  that 
transaction  proved  successful,  he  would  have 
had  no  hesiiatitn  in  regard  to  the  avowal ;  but 
as  it  was,  he  did  not  feel  inclined  to  acknowl- 
edge that  such  acts  had  been  perpetrate- d  by  his 
command.  He  paused  and  hesitated,  therefore, 
not  with  any  purp.se  of  abandoning  the  pursuit 
in  which  he  had  engaged,  for,  to  speak « he  truth, 
opposition  and  disappointment  had,  as  usual,  on- 
ly made  him  the  more  eager,  but  rather  w-th  a 
Tiew  of  considering  the  next  step,  in  order  to 
remove  the  unexpected  obstacleii  which  were 
cast  in  his  way. 

*Tottr  explanation,  sir,'  he  contmued,  ad- 
dresrsing  Ernest,  *  is  in  some  degree  satisfactory. 
Of  course  yon  now  know  where  the  young  lady 
is;  for  the  report  made  to  me  by  my  lieutenant- 
ffeneral  of  police  shows  that  she  was  not  to  be 
found  in  the  chateau  whe/i  his  agents  searched 
it.' 

^I  waa  with  them  the  whole  time,  may  it 
please  your  majesty,'  replied  Ernest—^  I  was 
never  absent  from  them  a  moment;  and  the 
house  was  certainly  searched  in  the  stricest  and 
most  rigorous  manner,  without  the  slightest 
trace  being  discovered  of  where  the  young  lav.y 
was.  I  should  have  felt  incliaed  to  suppose, 
indeed,  that  she  had  never  been  there,  had  not 
the  people  we  found  in  the  place  acknowledged 
that  she  had.  They  kaid,  moreover,  that  nobo- 
dy had  been  there  but  Monsieur  de  Cajare  ;  so 
that  it  is  to  bn  presumed  her  escape  was  eScct- 
ed  while  he  was  attacking  me  in  ttio.park.' 

Ernest's  words  produced  a  different  effect 
from  that  which  he  had  intended.  He  himself 
bad  not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  the  Baron 
de  Cajare  either  knew  where  Annette  now  was 
or  had  taken  any  share  in  her  flight;  nor  did  he 
at  all  intend  to  instil  such  suspicions  into  the 
mind  of  the  king.  Louis,  however,  seized  them 
at  oue«,  and  asked, '  Did  she  escape^  Montiettr 


4e  Nogviit  f  Uiat  ta  the  qoastioA— did  the  •»> 
cape  ?  Monsianr  de  Cajare  was  the  last  person 
that  saw  her  th^-n  ;~From  yon,  sir,  we  shall  re* 
quire  an  acconnt  oi  her,'  he  added,  tnrning  to 
the  baron. 

*  Sire,  yon  do  mo  iojuatice,'  said  the  Baron  d« 
Cajwre ;  « I  saw  her  orrtainly,  but  only  for  tho 
yinrpose  of  exeenting  the  orders  1  had  receir* 
ed • 

'  Silence,  sir,'  cried  the  king,  '  silence !  Let 
me  hcir  n<>t  one  word  firom  you,  hut  in  answer 
to  the  questions  1  address  to  you.  Monsieur  de 
Nogent,ask  the  page  at  the  door  if  the  firesh 
report  which  I  have  required  from  the  lieuten- 
ant-general be  ready .  Now,  Monsienr  le  Comte 
de  Castelneau,'  the  monarch  continued,  while 
Ernest  left  th^room  for  a  moment,  «yoa  will  be 
good  enough  to  inform  me  whether  you  your* 
self  do  or  do  not  know  Vhere  this  young  lady 
ia*?  Ton  see  that  a  serious  obarge  is  likely  to 
gather  together  against  Monsieur  de  Cajare,  and 
I  require  a  positive  and  distinct  answer  to  the 
question  I  have  put.' 

*  Most  distaneUy  then  and  positively,'  replied 
the  count  calmly,  M  have  not  the  aliffhtest  or 
most  distant  idea  of  where  Mademoiselle  de  St 
Morin  is,  or  what  ie  become  of  her.' 

*This  is  all  very  itrange,  I  must  eaTt'  re* 
plied  the  king ;  *  and,  as  I  said  before,  i  shaU 
look  to  the  Baron  de  Cajare  for  further  infer* 
mation.' 

^In  fact,  sire,'  replied  the  baron,  *  those  who 
serve  jour  msjesty  best  are  to  be  the  most  ee-> 
verely  dealt  with.' 

<  Ton  hear,  Monsieur  de  Choisenl,'  said  the 
kinff. 

*  I  do,  sire,'  replied  the  duke,  *  and  I  think  I 
understind  your  majesty's  intentions,  too.' 

« Stay !'  said  the  king,  UUy !  We  may  find 
something  more  here,  either  to  exculpate  or  to 
eondemn  this  gentleman.'  While  he  was  speak- 
ing, Ernest  re-entered  the  cabinet,  bearing  a 
packet  in  his  hand,  which  he  delivered  to  the 
king,  who  tore  open  the  seals  hastily,  and  look- 
ed over  the  contents.  Ashe  did  so  his  brow 
gathered  heavily  together,  and  he  read  the  pa- 
per alond  as  followe:  *  The  deposition  of  Maitre 
Pierre  Jean,  taken  in  the  royal  prison  of  the 
Chatelet,  this  24th  of  September,  17—.  That 
the  sairl  Pierre  Jean  did  accompany  the  Baron 
de  Cajare— and  so  forth — That  the  said  Pierre 
J<9an,on  finding  that  the  Baron  de  Cajare  had 
gone  up  to  t^  room  in  which  Mademoiselle  de 
8t.  Morin  was  confined,  did  follow  him  quietly; 
and  going  round  by  the  back  corridor  to  the  oth* 
er  door  of  the  chamber,  listened  attentirely  te 
all  the  eonveisation  that  took  place,  and  heard 
distinctly  the  said  baron  tell  Mademoiselle  de 
St.  Morin  that  he  had  come  the  e  for  the  purpoee 
of  delivering  her  from  the  hands  into  which  she 
had  fallen ' 

'  1  think  that  this  is  quite  enough,'  said  the 
king.  *•  Call  th «  page.  Monsieur  de  I>iogent— • 
tend  a  guard  in  here  directly.  Monsieur  le  Ba* 
ron,  when  you  think  fit,  by  a  letter  addressed 
to  us,  and .  marked  private,  to  make  known  where 
this  young  lady  is,  yonr  case  shall  have  due  con- 
sideration.   Offer  no  reply,  air,  but  retire  into 
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the  uteehftmber,  and  wsitthtM  while  MmaHewt 
de  GboiMul  inahes  out  an  order  for  year  eont- 
mitUi  to  tb«  Ba«tile.* 

The  baron  boired  hit  head  aad  ret' red ;  nor 
did  he  make  the  elighteet  attempt  to  eeeape, 
^  IhoQf  h  there  wta  no  one  in  the  anteroom  w  len 
he  entered  it  j  foreueh  waa  the  ttran^  eon  of 
preMttge  attached  in  those  days  to  the  idea  of  tb« 
royal  power  in  France,  that  an  order,  snch  at 
that  which  had  jati  been  pronounced  by  the 
lips  ef  the  aoTereipn  himself,  aeemed  to  paralyse 
all  those  faculties  which  mifht  otherwise  have 
been  used  eff^ctaally  for  the  purpo-es  of  flight. 

Although  the  weight  of  the  king's  indigna- 
lion — perhaps  pointed  by  some  degree  of  appre* 
hensioB  lest  h»s  secrets  should  be  b>*trayed  by 
his  emissary — had  thus  fallen  upon  the  Baron 
de  Gajare,  there  were  none  of  the  persons  who 
then  stood  before  him  towards  whom  Louts  felt 
any  very  kindly  feelings.  Even  the  Duke  of 
Choiseul,  who  possessed  hli  affection,  if  ever 
any  one  did  so,  had  new  given  him  bitter  oflRence, 
which  was  not  for^fotten  in  mf  ny  an  after-day, 
and  which  was  called  to  mmd  when  other  causes 
for  anger  arose  between  the  king  and  the  favor- 
ite minister. 

For  a  moment  or  two  after  the  Baron  de  Ca- 
)are  had  retired,  Louis  con*inued  guing  upon 
the  floor,  and  biting  his  pale  tip  ;  while  the  Doc 
de  Choiseul,  kneeling  upon  one  of  the  cushions, 
wrote  the  hUre  de  cacktt  for  the  king's  signa- 
ture. Wh^n  the  document  was  completed, 
etgaed,  and  oounUrrsigned,  Louis  rose,  and  ad- 
dressing the  count,  he  said, '  You  will,  sir.  after 
epending  this  day  in  Paris-^which  I  give  you 
for  the  arrangement  of  your  affairs — ^you  will, 
sir,  return  to  Versailles,  and  not  quit  that  town 
for  more  than  five  lesgues'  distance,  till  you  re- 
ceive my  permission  Bto  to  do.  Monsieur  de  No- 
gent,  yottf  leave  of  absence  was  given  you  for 
the  purpose  of  visiting  your  father.  You  had 
better  proe^'od  into  Qiiercy  at  once.  Monsieur 
de  Choiseul,  i  have  to  speak  to  you  farther,  and 
in  private,  upon  afiUirsol  more  importance  than 
these. 

Thus  saying,  he  bowed  his  head,  and  the 
count  and  his  young  friend  retired  from  the 
presence  of  the  king. 

CHAPTER  XII 1. 

We  must  now  return  to  one  in  whom  our  af- 
feotiona  are  engaged,  and  whom  we  have  lefl 
•omewhat  too  long  already.  W«^|||ave  seen  the 
feelings  with  which  Annette  de  St.  Miirin  heard 
the  Baron  de  Cajare  calling  in  familUar  terms 
to  the  man  who  h*id  been  the  chief  instrument 
in  deceiving  her  into  a  situation  of  pain  and  di- 
fficulty. It  is  an  old  and  eommon  observation, 
that  courage  sometimes  springs  from  despair ; 
aad  although,  from  the  meme^it  that  her  false 
arrest  had  taken  place,  she  had  never  yet  dreamt 
of  making  her  escape  from  a  power  bIir  knew  to 
be  too  vigilant  and  active  for  any  such  simple 
art  as  hers  to  elude,  yet  she  now  contemplated 
•ueh  an  escape,  not  only  as  most  desirable,  but 
ma  poBsibie,  eonvinoed  that  she  haa  been  de- 
ceived, and  trusting  to  receive  support  and  as- 
aiataneo  iroai  the  veal  police  of  the  realm,  if  she 
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tfould  once  live  herself  from  the  handa  oT  thorn 
who  so  unjustly  detained  her.  Unaeeoatocned, 
however,  to  act  in  circumstances  or  aiidden 
emergency,  with  nothing  to  gu  de  her  but  her 
own  natural  good  sense,  with  no  knowled^  ot 
the  spot  in  which  she  was,  and  no  ezperienee  ot 
the  world  in  whic^  she  was  about  to  inoT«,  it 
was  very  natural  tha'  Annette  should  hesitate 
with  alarm  and  agitation  when  she  coBiemplat- 
kd  goin^  forth  alone  and  unprotected,  into  a 
world  where  all  was  strange,  9i±d  fearftd  to  her 
ima^inai  on. 

'Donprne,*  she  said,  <  we  mu^t  endeawor  to 
make  our  escape  !  That  man  is  deceiTin^  m; 
We  cannoi  trust  to  him.  If  we  could  but  gel  Is 
Paris,  and  find  my  guardian's  house,  ww  should 
be  in  safeU.' 

*  Oh  !  of  course/  replied  Donnine,  <  of  ocmne 
we  should  b^  in  safety  there ;  but  do  yea  know 
where  we  are,  dear  lady,  and  which  is  the  way 
to  Paris.?' 

Annette  pansed  and  thought,  and  then  elni^ 
ed  her  hands  as  if  in  despair.  The  moment  af- 
ter,  however,  she  said,  '  Well,  Donnine,  weQ, 
gather  tojcether  what  amaller  articles  we  caa 
carry.  1  feel  certain,  from  what  I  have  seen 
and  heard,  thnt  it  will  be  better  to  wanda 
through  the  fields  all  night  than  remain  in  this 
^laee.  Make  haste^  Donnine !  Mak^  baste, 
good  Donnine,  or  they  will  be  back  before  we 
can  make  our  escape  Hark  !  I  hear  woiees  be- 
low,' and  running  to  one  of  the  windowa,  she 
gazed  out.  She  there  saw  a  number  orperaom, 
bearing  torches,  iesue  forth  from  the  portico, 
upon  the  little  terrace  before  the  chaiean  ;  and 
she  repeated — 

^  Quick,  quick,  Donnine :  they  are  all  going 
out  to  seek  the  people  that  he  said  were  linger- 
ing in  the  park.  We  may,  perhaps,  escape  while 
they  are  so  engaged.' 

Donnine  shook  her  head  as  if  she  doubted 
▼cry  much  tha'  her  young  mistresses  plan  would 
succeed ;  but  she  obeyed  the  orders  which  she 
had  received,  and  with  Annette's  maid  and  the 
old  man-servant,  Joachim,  who  was  cilled  in  ts 
assist,  proceeded  ■  to  gather  together  all  the 
things  which  had  been  brought  in  thither  froaa 
the  carriage  on  their  arrival.  Annette,  herself, 
gave  what  aid  she  eould,  and  ^as  endeavoring 
ts  select  those  objects  that  seemed  most  need- 
ful from  the  mass,  wh«n  the  sadden  rising  of 
the  l?ttoh  of  the  lock  startled  her,  and  she  gased 
up  with  a  look  of  consternation  and  surprise. 

Her  astonishmefit  was  not  diminished  by  what 
the  beheld ;  for,  advancing  toward 4  her  mm  the 
door,  with  a  quick  step  and  a  look  nf  eagemeas 
and  anxiety,  was  a  lady  dressed  in  deep  moora- 
ing,  and  at  first,  Annette,  though  she  resMB- 
bered  the  countenance  as  one  she  had  aeea 
somewhere  before,  could  not  attach  to  it  any 
defiaiteideaof  the  where,  and  the  when«  and 
the  how  she  had  first  become  acquainted  with  iL 
The  next  moment,  however,  there  rose  up  be- 
fore her  mind,  as  if  by  magic,  the  whole  soene  €i 
the  little  fountain  and  the  eross,  in  th^ 
near  Castelneau,and  ofthe  lady  that  ah 
there  so  strangely  met;  and  a  light  like  i 
hops  beamed  upon  her  from  the  past,  as  i 
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came  conTineed  that  the  tame    penoA  agmi& 
stood  before  her. 

The  ladj  advaBced  direct  towards  her,  and 
a|p,in,  as  before,  threw  her  arms  around  her, 
&Ad  held  her  to  her  heart  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 
It  was  hot  for  a  moment,  however,  that  she 
now  gave  way ;  for  the  minute  after  she  ez- 
claimed,  *  Quick,  my  heloved  child !  I  come  te 
rescue  you,  Annette !  But  there  is  not  an  in- 
stant to  lose,  for  we  cannot  count  upon  five  min- 
otes  as  our  own.  Take  merely  what  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  leave  the  rest.  Any  loss 
18  better  than  the  loss  of  time  at  such  a  mo- 
ment.' 

As  she  spoke,  her  eyes  ran  over  all  the  pack- 
ages which  good  Oonnine  and  the  rest  had  been 
busily  gathering  together;  but  she  still  held 
Annette  by  the  hand,  drawing  her  gently  to- 
iNpards  the  door.  Donnine  looked  up  and  gazed 
in  the  lady's  face  for  a  moment,  then  made  her 
a  lowly  courtesy,  asking,  What  shah  1  take, 
madam  .'* 

*  What  is  absolutely  neeessary  and  nothing 
more,'  replied  tne  lady  hurriedly.  *Come, 
sweet  child !  come  !  eome,  all  of  yon,  as  fast  but 
WLB  silently  as  possible;'  and  while  Donnine 
snatched  up  hastily  various  packages,  which,  as 
uaa  il  on  such  occasions,  were  the  things  of  all 
others  that  were  not  wanted,  she  led  Annette 
on  inlo  the  adjoining  chamber,  and  the  servants 
followed  one  by  cue.  In  the  anteroom,  the 
lady  paused  for  a  moment  to  enjoin  silence  once 
more,  and  to  beg  those  that  telle  wed  to  keep  to- 
other. She  then,  however,  instead  of  turninj^ 
to  the  door  which  led  out  into  the  great  corn- 
dor,  directed  her  steps  towards  a  smaller  door 
OM  the  left-hand  side,  which  neither  Annette 
nor  her  servants  had  yet  had  time  te  examine. 

The  lady  opened  it  cautiously  and  looked  out, 
and  Annette  beheld  the  top  of  a  small  back 
staircase,  constructed  apparently  for  the  passage 
of  servants  to  and  fro.  No  lamp  or  candle 
was  to  be  seen,  but  a  faint  light  came  up  from 
below;  and  the  lady,  leaning  over  the  railing, 
inquired  in  a  lovi  voice,  *  Are  you  there,  Gaul- 
tier  ?• 

*TeB,  madam,*  replied  some  one  from  the 
bottom  of  the  steps ;  and  the  lady  exclaiming, 
*  Come,  Annette,  come,' held  out  her  hand  to 
lead  her  down. 

She  felt  that  poor  Annette  trembled  with  anx- 
iety and  agitation ;  and  she  said,  lowering  her 
Toice  again, « Fear  not,  my  dear  child,  fear  not, 
there  is  scarcely  a  possibility  of  our  being 
stopped.  We  are  strongly  supported,  and  have 
tho«e  to  befriend  us  wtto  ean  befrienJ  us  well.' 
Annette  assured  her  she  did  not  fear,  and  she 
said  true,  for  it  was  not  exactly  fear  that  she 
felt.  Asitation  she  certainly  did  experience, 
and  that  in  no  slight  degree  ;  but  it  was  more 
ofa  jiyful  than  a  painful  character — it  was  that 
eagerness  of  new-raised  hope,  and  expectation, 
which  sometimes  performs  the  part  of  fear,  in 
making  the  hebrt  flutter  and  the  limbs  tremble 
Following  lightly  down  the  stairs  then,  she 
kept  close  to  her  fair  guide,  while  the  servants 
came  after,  gazing  round  them  at  every  step 
with  looks  of  apprehension  and  wonder.  They 
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saw  evidently  that  their  mistress  had  some  pre- 
vious acquaintance  with  the  lady  who  had  thus 
strangely  visited  her,  and  the  soubrettB  who  was 
accustomed  to  examine  the  looks  of  Madam* 
JJarmine,  almost  as  much  as  these  of  tier  actual  ^ 
mistress,  thought  that  she  perceived  a  look  of 
intelligence  in  the  good  housekeeper's  counte 
nance,  which  she  would  have  given  half  her 
little  fortune  to  fathom. 

All  was  quiet  and  solitary  also,  till  they 
reached  the  second  flight  of  steps,  but  there  a 
man  was  found  waiting,  well  armed,  and  hold 
ing  a  lamp  in  his  hanO,  which  he  raised  high 
above  his  head,  in  order  to  light  the  party  who 
were  descending.  On  reaching  the  bottom  of 
the  staircase,  a  long  dark  passage  was  seen 
stretching  on  ene  b\&  to  the  right,  and  on  the 
ether  to  the  left.  In  the  latter  direction  it  seem- 
ed to  be  terminated  by  a  door,  at  which  stood 
another  armed  man,  who  remained  motionless, 
though  his  eyes  were  tarned  in  the  direction  of 
those  who  were  coming  down  frem  above.  The 
lady  beckoned  him  forward,  as  seen  ss  her  loot 
touched  the  pavement,  and  asked  him  a  ques- 
tion in  a  tone,  to  which  he  replied  a  little  loud- 
er, saying,  Mt  is  locked,  madam,  and  bolted  too.' 

'Come  then,' she  said,  *oome  quick.  Are 
they  all  here  ?' 

As  she  spoke,  she  gave  a  glance  at  the  party 
assembled  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  then 
agsin  hnrried  on,  leading  Annette  by  the  hand. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  the  reader,  that,  how- 
ever simple  and  inexperienced  Annette  de  St. 
Morin  might  be,  she  should  go  with  the  most 
perfect  tranquility  and  confidence  with  a  person 
whopn  she  had  only  seen  once  before,  and  who 
afforded  no  explanation  whatsoever  of  her  views, 
)>urpeBes,  or  character.  So  it  was,  however ; 
Annette  had  not  the  slightest  doubt;  she  accom- 
panied that  lady  as  confidently  as  if  she  had 
known  her  for  many  long  years ;  she  felt  sure 
she  was  leading  her  aright;  she  entertained  not 
a  doubt  that  she  was  interested  to  save  her  from 
the  evil  hands  into  which  she  had  fallen.  What 
were  the  sensations  that  produced  such  eonfi<« 
dence,  I  cannot  say ;  but  certain  it  is  tJiat  it  ex- 
isted. 

She  went  on,  then,  m  readily  and  willingly 
as  if  the  whole  had  been  explained ;  and  passing 
on  through  several  passages  commanioating 
with  the  different  offices  of  the  building,  bat 
without  meeting  with  ene  single  living  soul,  ex- 
cept the  two  armed  men  whpm  we  luive  men- 
tioned, thelRigitives  at  length  arrived  at  a  door 
which  was  open,  and  through  which  Annette 
felt  streaming  the  cool  breeze  of  an  autumnal 
night.  That  air,  and  the  sensation  of  freedom 
which  it  brought  with  it,  produced  the  sweetest 
of  all  reliefs  to  Annette's  heart.  It  was  the 
sensation  of  liberty,  it  was  the  pulse  of  freedom, 
it  was  the  breaking  the  bonds  frem  off  the  heart. 
She  now  knew  even  more  than  before,  how 
much  she  had  suffered — how  heavy  had  been 
the  weigot  upon  her  during  the  last  three  or 
four  days ;  for,  now  that  it  was  removed,  she 
felt  that  she  conld  weep,  and  the  tears  did  rise 
in  her  eyes,  notwithstanding  all  she  could  do  to 
restrain  them. 
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Inmng  forth  from  the  chateau  by  a  small  back 
door,  they  found  themseWeB  in  what  was  called 
the  basse  eour,  JMo  one  was  there,  but  the  irate 
on  the  other  side  was  again  held  open  for  them 
b/  an  armed  man,  who  followed  them  as  they 
passed  through;  and  taking  their  way  across 
another  little  court,  they  came  into  afield,  across 
which  there  was  a  path.  It  was  evident  that 
they  were  still  in  the  grounds  of  the  chateau, 
however ;  for  Annette  could  see  the  outline  oi 
a  wall  bordering  the  meadew,  and  she  did  not 
feel  herself  secure  se  long  as  she  remained  with- 
in those  dangerous  precincts.  The  night  was  so 
dark,  that  she  could  not  distinguish  any  thing 
but  the  mere  wall  till  they  had  well  nigh  cross- 
ed  the  open  space  ;  but  at  lengtL,  with  joy  and 
satisfaction  indesoribable,  she  beheld  a  small 
gate  in  the  enclosure,  which  they  found  open, 
and  in  an  instant  the  whole  party  were  in  the 
by-road  leading  from  Puiselet  to  Fontainbleau. 
It  is  true,  Annette  had  no  idea  of  where  she 
was ;  but  it  was  elear  that  she  was  now  free, 
and  she  did  weep  right  heartily.  Not  twenty 
yards  from  the  gate  stood  a  carriage,  wi'h  a 
coachman  and  two  other  men  on  foot,  holding 
some  horses,  and  towards  the  coach  the  lady  led 
her  tenderly  forward,  whispering,  *  You  are  safe, 
dear  child  !    Ton  am  safe  !' 

Every  thing  now  passed  easily  and  rapidly ; 
Annette  look  her  place  in  the  vehicle,  the  lady 
seated  herself  by  her  side;  the  two  women  ser- 
vants also  found  room,  and  the  men  occupied  a 
place  on  the  outside.  The  armed  servants  who 
had  come  with  the  I*dy  herself,  mounted  the 
horses  which  were  standing  near,  and  witjiout 
any  word  being  given,  as  soon  as  the  door  was 
closed,  the  carriage  began  to  move  forward  at 
as  rapid  a  rate  as  the  nature  of  the  road  would 
permit. 

Annette  was  still  weeping ;  but  she  felt  the 
arm  of  her  fair  com paiiion  cast  round  her,  and 
her  hand  pressed  tenderly  in  that  soft  hand 
wbich  had  guided  her  from  the  dangerous  abode 
in  which  she  had  been  placed,  while  the  sweet 
melancholy  voice  of  her  who  bad  taken  so 
strange  an  interest  in  her  fate  whispered  tender- 
ly, anxiously,  in  her  ear, '  You  are  safe,  dear 
Annette — you  are  safe.  It  is  for  this  moment 
that  I  have  lived  so  long.' 

There  might  be  a  thousand  things  that  An- 
nette would  have  liked  t*)  ask ;  there  might  be 
a  thousand  hopes,  and  anxieties,  and  expecta- 
tions which  reqaired  satisfaction ;  *Vut  she  felt 
it  was  not  a  moment  to  make  inquiries  of  any 
kind,  especially  as  she  was  not  alone  with  the 
lady  who  had  set  her  free. 

For  more  than  two  beurs  the  carriage  rolled 
on  rapidly,  and  then  came  a  momentary  pause 
while  fresh  horses  were  put  on,  after  which  it 
began  to  move  forward  at  the  same  pace,  and  did 
not  etop  for  nearly  three  hours  more.  Again 
the  horses  were  changed,  and  agoin  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  they  proceeded  on  their  way,  till  at 
length,  by  some  faint  streak  of  light  that  began 
to  appear  in  the  eastern  sky,  Annette  perceived 
a  long  avenue  of  trees,  a  river,  and  a  chateau  at 
some  short  distance.  In  ten  minutes  more  they 
drove  into  the  court  of  the  mansien  itself.    The 


whole  household  seemed  to  be  up  and  watching. 
The  great  doors  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  slepe 
were  thrown  open,  and  a  blaze  of  cheerful  1  gkt 
came  forth  from  the  vestibule.  The  lady  leA 
Annette  on  by  the  hand  up  those  steps,  and 
through  the  hall,  into  a  large  and  magnificent  sa- 
loon,  where  some  light  refreshment  were  laid  out. 
The  walls  of  the  room  were  wainscotted  with 
black  oak,  without  any  other  omamemt  what- 
soever, excffpt  the  rich  carving  of  tlie  cornices 
and  mouldings;  but  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
panels  was  a  small  portrait  in  a  thicK.  heavy 
frame.  To  it  the  lady  led  up  Annette  at  once, 
and  without  a  word  pointed  to  the  picture  with 
her  hand.  It  was  beautifully  executed,  andie- 
presentod  a  gentleman  in  a  military  dress  in 
the  act  of  mounting  his  horse.  He  seemed  to 
be  taking  leave  of  some  one,  and  looked  full 
into  the  room,  while  his  left  hand  was  represent- 
ed gracefully  waving  his  bat  and  plume  with 
an  expression  of  joy  and  buoyant  happiness 
wbich  it  is  difficult  to  describe. 

As  soon  as  she  saw  it,  Annette  put  her  hand 
to  her  brow,  exclaiming,  *I  have  seen  that  be- 
fore<~l  have  seen  that  before  at  Castelneau  !  I 
have  seen  it,  and  know  it  well ;  for  I  have  look- 
ed at  it  for  many  an  hour.  Oh,  what  a  coun- 
tenance !  Oh,  what  a  look !' 

The  lady  cast  her  arms  around  her,  bent  down 
her  head  upon  Annette's  shouidei,  and  wept 
bitterly.  Whether  it  was  the  sympathy  with 
grief  that  is  in  every  fine  and  affectionate  hu- 
man heart ;  or  some  of  those  many  latent  causes 
those  fine  and  mysterious  links  between  being 
and  being  wbich  never  have  been,  aid  perhaps 
never  will  be,  explained,  which  set  idle  metapi^- 
sics  altogether  at  fault,  and  tell  us,  perhaps,  as 
much  as  we  can  ever  know  in  this  world  of  the 
workings  ef  the  immaterial  spirit  within  ua,  and 
of  its  communion  with  other  spirits — wbetber  it 
proceeded  from  any  of  these  causes,  from  sources 
more  deep  and  inexplicable  still,  or  from  others 
more  plain  and  apparent,  1  cannot  tell,  but  An- 
nette saw  not  the  grief  of  the  lady  unmoved, 
looked  not  upon  that  picture  without  strong  emo- 
tion herself,  and  giving  way  to  all  she  felt,  she 
too  bowed  down  her  head  and  mmgled  her  tears 
with  those  of  her  companion. 

They  were  not  allowed  a  long  space  of  time 
to  indulge  in  such  emotions ;  for  one  of  the  ser- 
Tants  who  had  accompanied  the  carriage  enter- 
ed the  room  the  moment  afler,  and  approaching 
tlie  lady  with  a  respectful  air,  whispered  a  few 
words  to  her  in  a  low'  voice. 

The  lady  storted,  and  put  her  hand  to  her 
brow  indeed;'  she  said,  ^indeed  !  How  far 
did  he  come  V 

'Half  way  through  the  second  stage,  madam/ 
replied  tlie  servant. 

'That  is  unfortunate,*  said  the  lady — *most 
unfortunate.  Dearest  Annette,  we  have  not 
yet  found  repose ;  but,  at  all  events,  we  aie  a 
long  way  in  advance,  and  we  will  not  suffer  thesa 
to  succeed — no,  not  if  we  should  quit  France. — 
Ask  no  questions,  my  sweet  child,  but  take  some 
refreshment,  then  three  hours  of  repose,  and 
then  let  us  onward  to  whatever  fate  may  lie  be- 
fore us.' 

[Tsbt 
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GEORGE  ST.  GEORGE  JULIAN,* 
tl)t  IJrince. 

BY  HENRy"cOCKTON. 


PART  XVIIl.— CHAPTER  XXX. 

GEORGE    Iir   HEWGATE. 

Notwithstanding  the  agony  consequent  on  the 
heartle98  address  ot  the  chairman,  and  the  ex- 
baastion  indaced  by  the  excessiTe  heat  of  the 
court,  George  en  being  renoved  soon  rallied ; 
bnt  the  idea  of  his  strength  having  failed  at  the 
list  moment — the  thought  of  his  having  devel- 
oped  on  hearing  his  sentence,  tho^e  feelings 
frono  which  conscious  gailt  might  be  inferred 
— afflicted  him  more  than  even  the  sentence  it- 
self He  could  scarcely  bear  to  think  of  it;  he 
eoold  net  but  hold  it  to  be  an  unpardonable  ex- 
hibition of  weakness,  albeit  to  those  who  con- 
sider his  position — standing  then  perfectly  in- 
nocent in  the  character  of  a  convict,  being  de- 
nounced as  an  atrocious  and  unnatural  villain, 
and  having  his  very  heart-strings  torn  by  allu- 
sions to  her  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  in  the 
solemn  phraseology  of  judicial  sympathy — it 
will  not  appear  strange  that  nature  at  last  should 
have  failed  to  sustain  him. 

He  did  not  however  despair  even  then  ;  he 
still  felt  eonvinced.  that  notwithstanding  his 
position  was  one  of  extreme  peril,  he  should 
eventually  triumph,  and  that  conviction  restored 
his  moral  strength,  and  enabled  him  to  bear  up 
with  firmness  ai^ainat  impending  ruin. 

Bnt  that  firmness  he  could  not  impart  to  his 
fhree  faithful  friends,  Bull,  Fred,  and  the  Cu- 
rate. They  accompanied  him  back  to  the  prison 
IB  tears :  their  hearts  were  full  of  sorrow,  and 
they  trembled.  Bull  sobbed  like  a  child,  and 
OB  faking  leave  of  George  at  the  gate,  he  con- 
vulsively grasped  both  his  hands,  and  having 
kissed  them,  exclaimed  m  tremulous  tones, 
^God  bless  you  ! — God  bless  vou !  my  boy  !— . 
all,  all  shall  yet  be  well !  It  shall !  1  know 
yoar  innocence!  1  know  itl~and  the  world 
shall  know  it  too.  If  it  coft  fifty  thousand 
pounds  1*11  prove  it!— It  shall  be  done!--I'll 
doit!— I  will' 

'  My  good  old  friend,*  returned  George,  *  I 
cannot  express  to  you  that  which  I  feel — bat 
Julia,*  he  addt;d,  as  |the  tears  gushed  from  his 
eyes,  ^  teli  her,  my  kind  friend,  toil  her  that  even 
now  I  do  not  despair  !  Cheer  her ! — comfort 
her !— God  be  with  her,  and  with  yon  all.* 

He  had  the  power  to  say  no  more :  he  again 
shook  them  warmly  by  the  hand,  and  the  gates 
0t'  the  prison  were  the  Lext  moment  do  ed. 

To  thorn  this  parting  was  a  source  ot  deep  af- 
fliction, but  the  duty  they  had  yet  to  perform, 
namely,  that  of  communicating  the  intelligence 
to  Julia,  was  more  afflicting  still.  They  knew 
not  how  to  commence  while  they  dreaded  its 
eifttct  in  whatever  light  they  mi  ht  make  It  ap- 
pear; bat  although  ihey  teft  ready  to  sink  with 
exhaustion,  they  resolved  to  assume  as  san^nine 
tn  aspect  as  they  could,  and  having  entered  a 
coach  repaired  to  Greorge's  residence  forthwith. 
•  Coadnaed  horn  page  633 


Julia  had  been  with  diffioalty  prerailed  upon 
to  Keep  fVom  the  court,  and  although  varioas 
notes  had  been  despatched  during  the  day  with 
the  view  of  subduing  her  approhensione,  her 
anxiety  towards  night  became  painfolly  intense. 
She  and  Helen  were  at  the  window  when  the 
coach  drew  up  and  they  flew  to  the  door  in  an 
instant,  and  strained  their  eyes  tocatohe  glimpse 
of  h>m  whose  appearance  would  have  inspired 
them  with  j'^y. 

The  door  of  the  coach  was  opened,  and  Fred 
alighted «  and  gave  bis  arm  to  Bull,  who  imme- 
diately approached  Julia  and  took  her  hand. 

'George — Gearge  !'  cried  Julie  tremblingly. 
*  where — where  is  George  ?' 

*  He — he — oan*t  return  to-night,*  replied  Bnll, 
wno  eould  scarcely  articulate. 

«  But  the  trial  P  the  result  ?  What  is  the  le- 
SDlt  of  the  trial !' 

*  My  dear  creature :  be  ealm— 1*11  explain  all 
— eome.* 

*Buttell  me,  pray  tell  me  at  once!  I  can 
bear  it !  say,  are  my  worst  fears  realised  V 

*By  no  means.' 

•Thank  God  l^thank  God  !— then  the  trial 
is  not  over  yet  V 

«  Why— yes— the  trial  Is  over.* 

•The  trial  ever! — and  he  not  here ! — pray  do 
net  trifle  with  my  feelings  ?  I  am  on  the  raek  \ 
What  15  the  result'' 

•  My  dear  soul,  the  resnlt  of  this  perseoiition 
ia  not  yet  known.' 

*Bot  the  verdict?' 

*  Why  the  verdict  is  noifunetty  against  him.' 
•Against  h>'*« !     Guilty  ? 

Inaninstiit  her  countenance  became  pale 
as  death ;  her  eyes  roUed  wildly,  her  lips  were 
livid ;  big  drops  ef  oold  sweat  sprang  from  her 
brew,  and  she  fell  into  bis  arms  like  a  corse. 

•  I  foresaw  this,'  saii  Bull,  as  he  placed  her 
Qpon  a  oouch,  while  tears  filled  the  eyes  ot  ail 
save  Mrs  Julian,  whose  grief  was  too  intense 
to  allow  her  to  weep,  and  who  stood  as  if  nn- 
conscious  of  all  that  was  passing,  •  I  foresaw 
this,  1  knew  that  it  would  go  to  tier  heart.' 

•  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  her,'  exclaimed 
the  curate,  •ttid  grant  her  strength  to  endure 
this  great  calamity  with  Christian  fortitude.' 

Bull,  almost  blinded  with  tears,  now  ap- 
proached Mrs.  Julian,  and  led  her  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Fred  and  the  Curate  in  silence  from 
the  room,  while  Helen  and  the  serrauts  were 
administering  restoratives  to  Julia,  whose  spirit 
appeared  to  have  fled. 

•My  dear  madam,*  said  Bull,  having  taken  a 
seat  beside  her,  <you  do  not  understand  me.  AH, 
all  will  be  well !  Nothing  has  occurred  to  in- 
duce us  to  despait.  George  does  not  despair. 
I  do  not  despair.  None  can  despair.  We  are 
all  full  of  hope — the  most  lively  hope  !  Come, 
hear  me  explain.' 
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Jin.  Julian  looked  at  him  earnestlj  for  a 
moment,  and  a  flood  of  teari  eame  to  her  relief, 
when  he  labored  seiiloutly  to  indnee  h^r  to  be- 
lieve that  Georg;e,  although  he  then  stood  con- 
victed, would  soon  have  hie  innocence  proved  ; 
and  in  this,  with  the  aid  of  the  curate  and  Fred, 
he  succeeded  eo  far  as  to  cauee  bupe  to  eprinir 
from  her  fears. 

Poor  Julia,  however  wae  seen  no  more  by 
them  that  night.  On  being  soffiotently  restored, 
■he  WM  removed  to  her  chamber;  and  when 
Bui!  hadimpreaaed  upon  Mra.  Julian  and  Hnlen, 
that  they  would  be  justified  in  assuring  her  of 
George's  perfect  safety,  he  telt  them  to  cheer 
her  with  that  assurance,  and  with  a  heavy  heart 
proceeded  home,  accompanied  by  Fred. 

in  the  morning,  aAer  having  passed  a  truly 
wretched  night,.  George  was  visited  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  prison,  who  bad  received  an  imper- 
ative order  lor  his  immediate  remeval  te  New- 
gate. 

4  am  sorry,  Mr.  Julian,'  said  he,  havmg  deli- 
eately  exhibited  the  order,  *  i  am  really  grieved 
for  you,  but  I  must  do  my  duty.  I  will  hew- 
ever  perform  it  with  as  little  offence  as  possible. 
You  shall  have  a  coach  from  the  gale,  and  I 
will  myself  go  with  you  and  recommend  you  to 
Mr.  Wootner,  who  is  really  a  kind  hearted  gen- 
tleman.' 

George  pressed  his  hand  warmly,  and  thank- 
ed him:*  he  had  always  been  treated  by  bim  with 
marked  consideratiou,  and  in  consequence  fiilt 
extremely  grateful. 

There  wa9,  however,  one  part  oi  the  govern- 
or's duty  the  performance  of  which  caused  a 
bitter  pang.  Previously  to  the  removal  of  eve- 
^  ry  prisoner,  after  conviction,  to  Newgate,  it 
was  the  custom  to  affix  what  is  termed  a  ^basil' 
— ^lound  his  ancle ;  and  during  the  process  of 
attaching  this  basil  to  ihe  ancle  of  George,  he, 
in  spite  of  himself  shuddered ;  while  the  big 
tearsrolled  dot" n  his  ehet el's — for  the  iron  in- 
deed seemed  to  enter  his  soul ! 

All  being  now  in  readiness,  George  and  the 
governor  walked  to  the  outer  gate ',  but  no  soon- 
er did  they  make  their  appearance  there,  than 
Gteorge  was  assailed  by  a  set  of  hired  wretches 
with  groans  and  yells  of  a  most  unearthly  char- 
acter; while  Sir  Richard  and  Joseph,  by  whom 
the  rvfBans  were  led,  lavished  upon  him  the  vil- 
est epithets  that  ever  proceeded  from  human 
Ups. 

*  Shame !'  exclaimed  the  gowrnor,  having 
entered  the  coach  with  George.  *  Shame  ! — 
{•Aonsters  !* 

'The  prince,'  cried  Sir  Richard, — *the  prince 
— the  felon  prince !' 

'  Drive  en  !'  shouted  the  governor;  and  as  the 
coachman  obeyed,  tbey  wena  followed  as  far  as 
the  Graen  by  the  mob,  who  filled  the  air  with 
most  terrific  groans. 

*  I  have  seen,  Mr.  Julian,*  observed  the  gov- 
ernor, when  they  had  got  quite  clear  of  the 
crowd, « 1  have  seen,  sir,  nr.aoy  bad  fellows  in 
my  time,  but  1  never  in  my  life  saw  a  man  so 
revengeful  as  that  precious  father-in-law  of 
yours.  He  looks  like  what  be  is.  I'm  sure  that 
lie's  a  bitter,  brutal,  black-hearted  man.    Bat 


eheer  up,  Mr.  Julian !  Don't  let  tha  beaatlj 
bellowings  of  a  mob  of  uncivilised  wretches  de- 
press you !  When  we  get  a  little  farther  we'll 
have  a  glass  of  wine.  It'll  raise  your  spirits: 
oome — don't  be  downhearted  I* 

'  I  cannot  but  feel  it,'  said  George,  *  the  tlio't 
of  being  thns  pursued  by  that  man,  whom  I  nev- 
er in  my  life  injured,  bat  whom,  on  the  contra^ 
ry,  1  have  endeavored  to  conciliate  and  to  serve, 
is  dreadful.' 

'  It  i9,  it  is ;  I  know  it  is.  I .  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  villanoufl  piece  of  business  altogether ;  but 
ityou  urge  the  point  that  was  mentioned  this 
morning — about  the  separation  of  the  jury,  yoa 
know — I  feel  sure  you'll  get  ov«r  it  now/ 

'But  how  can  1  prove  the  fact?  I  mast  b<A 
call  upon  you  to  give  evidence  !' 

•Now  ril  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mr.  Jalian:  1 
am  not  much  in  the  habit  of  profeasing  friend- 
ship to  those  who  are  placed  in  my  custody,  be- 
cause  I've  very  few  indeed  that  are  not  aeamps, 
but  so  certain  am  I  that  you  are  of  a  different 
aort — so  convinced  do  1  feel  that  you  are  inno- 
cent of  this  business — that  if  my  evidence  were 
necessary  to  save  you  I  should  feel  myself 
bound  to  come  forward  without  the  least  regard 
to  the  injury  I  m'*ght  thereby  inflict  upon  my- 
self; but  as  it  ian't  necessary  for  me  to  appear 
— as  there  are  many  who  c^n  prove  it  without 
injuring  themselves — it  would  be  hardly  worth 
while  for  me  to  run  ^nto  ruin  when  there's  ne 
occasion  for  it  at  all :  do  you  understand  ?' 

'Perfectly.' 

'For  instance,  you  can  call  upon  the  chairman; 
you  can  call  upon  the  whole  bench  of  magie- 
trates,  you  can  call  upon  the  officers  of  tl%e  court ; 
nay, you  can  even  call  upon  Ihe  jury  themeelres 
to  deny  it  if  they  can.  So  that  you  see  yo« 
have  at  least  fiftv  witnesses  who  can  swear  to 
the  fact,  and  whose  evidence  cannot  injure 
them  in  the  slightest  degree.  Bat  come,'  be 
added,  pulling  the  check  string, '  we  are  getting 
very  near :  yon  shall  have  a  glass  of  wine  be- 
fore you  go  in,  to  revive  yon.' 

As  the  coach  stopped  at  the  deor  of  a  tavern 
in  Smith  field,  the  governor  ordered  a  pint  of 
sherry  to  be  brought  to  them,  for  which  he  in- 
sisted upon  paying,  and  when  they  had  drank 
it,  with  many  exprecsiens  of  good  feeling,  they 
proceeded  in  silence  to  Newgate. 

The  feelings  of  Greorge,  a«  be  entered  the 
gate,  which  opened  into  a  sort  of  lodge,  the 
walls  of  which  were  huag  with  fetters,  were 
distressing  in  the  extreme;  bn  the  governor 
again  tried  to  cheer  bim,  and  Introduced  him 
with  much  kindness  to  Mr.  Wontner,  who  how- 
ever, failed  to  show  any  marked  consioeraiioa 
for  him  then,  for  he  ordered  him,  with  what  ap- 
peared unnecessary  promptitude,  into  the  trans- 
port yard,  in  which  be  was  soon  surrounded  by 
about  fitty  con vi eta,  who  had  been  aentenced  to 
various  periods  ef  transportation. 

They  had  all  heard  of  George :  they  had  ex- 
pected him  that  morning,  and  that  which  re- 
commended him  to  them  was  the  conviction  1 1 
his  being  guilty  of  the  very  crimes  of  which  he 
was  innocent :  they  therefore  hailed  him  as  the 
•Prince,'  and  were  delighted  with  his  appear- 
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•aoe :  they  rei^arded  him  w  a  fine,  bold,  noble, 
dnshing^  fellow,  which  he  eostd  not  in  their 
▼tew,  by  any  posaibility  have  been,  had  they 
believed  him  for  an  instant  to  hare  been  fh»e 
froio  crime. 

A(  first  Qeorge  took  but  little  notion  ef  them 
— fi-irth<*y  were  all  reekless,  desperate  men, 
while  the  countenances  of  the  majority  of  them 
were  indieatWe  of  the  most  brutal  ferooily— bat 
tbey  oontioned  to  treat  him  with  so  much  re- 
spect, und  appeared  to  be  so  cnzions  to  adminis* 
ter  to  his  comforts  that  he  soon  felt  unable  to 
xe^rd  them  with  anything  bearing  the  semb> 
lance  of  contempt,  and  qiore  especially  as  he 
feund  that  with  every  little  act  of  what  they 
deemed  condescension  on  his  part,  they  were 
delighted  as  highly  as  courtiers  are  when  their 
sovereign  ^'eiKDe  to  smile. 

it  being  known  that  morning  that  on  the  fol* 
lowing  night  the  most  desperate  of  these  men 
were  to  be  removed  te  the  dock  yards,  a  plan 
of  escape  had  been  conceived;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  day  Oeorge  was  drawn  aside  by  one 
whom  the  rest  seemed  to  treat  with  mach  respect 
and  who  explained  to  him  their  object  without 
the  smallest  reserve. 

<  A  lot  o^UB,'  saSJ  he,  *  are  booked  for  to- mor- 
row night,  and  we  don't  want  to  go;  and  as  there 
bn*t  half  a  chance  at  the  blessed  balks,  you 
know,  we  dont  ought  to  throw  an  opportunity 
away.' 

<  But  have  you,'  inquired  Oeorge,  an  oppor* 
tuninity  of  escaping  from  this  place. 

*  A.  capital  ooe  !  an  out  aod  outer !  And  we 
mean  for  to  uo  it  too  this  blessed  night.  Why 
shouldn't  we,  eh  ?  What's  the  use  of  going  to 
an  unpleasant  place  when  there's  no  uecasion 
for  it.' 

<BQt  how  can  the  e)*cape  be  effected  ?' 

*ril  tell  you.  In  the  first  place  we  mean  for 
to  get  up  the  chimney,  and  then  get  out  upon 
the  leads,  and  then  to  let  ourselves  down  into 
the  street,  aod  then  te  eat  away.' 

'Well,  certainly  that's  all  straightforward 
enough,'  said  Geerge,  *  but  do  you  antici.jate  ne 
oppoeiUon.' 

«Oh  that's  all  arranged.  There's  cerUinly 
bars  all  up  the  blessed  chimney;  but  they  have 
all  been  loosened:  there's  a  blessed  watchman 
likewise  planted  upon  the  leads,  but  then  he's  to 
beiiilenced.' 

•By  bribes?' 

-Nets  bit  of  it.— Silenced.' 

•What  murdered  ^* 

•Murdered  ain't  the  word.  How  can  yon  talk 
abent  eneh  a  man,  in  sucb  a  case,  being  mur- 
dered ?  Would  he  mind  killing  any  one  of  us, 
de  yon  think,  if  he  had  the  chance  of  catching 
ns  out  upon  the  leads.'  Wouldn't  he  do  so  as 
soon  as  look  at  us''  Very  well  then:  why 
shouldn't  we  do  the  same  to  him  which  be 
w«Hildn't  stand  nice  about  doing  to  us.'  It 
wouldn't  be  murder  in  his  case  !^-why  should 
tt  in  ours ' — AinH  one  nan's  l*fe  as  dear  to  him 
as  ano«her  i  But  we  wouldn't  hurt  a  hair  of 
his  head  if  he  wouldn't  interfere,  but  as  he's 
sale  to  do  that,  why  of  coarse,  he  must  be  sileno- 


«He  ie  armed,  1  pieMmef* 

*Of  course :  he  han  a  entlase  and  a  blander* 

buss  r 

•  Whieh,  the  moment  be  fires  It  off,  will  alarm 
the  whole  prfeon.' 

•  Yes,  yeS)  ay !  but  step  a  bit :  we  don't  mean 
to  let  htm  have  the  chance  *' 

•How  are  yen  to  prevent  it .'' 

*ril  tell  you.  In  the  first  place  we  have  east 
lots  to  decide  which  goes  up  the  chimney  first, 
in  the  next  place,  there's  a  tank  upon  the  leade 
wh.ch  supplies  the  whole  prison  with  aater. 
Very  weU.  Now,  as  the  watchman  is  an  eat 
and  oat  giant  to  tackle— K>ae  who  could  dash 
either  of  us  into  the  yard  again  and  think  noth- 
ing of  it«-the  plan  is  for  Bill  Johnson,  the  swell 
wno  goes  first,  to  wait  in  the  pot  till  the  watch- 
man who  walks  near  he  tank,  gets  as  close  to 
the  e<'ge  as  possible,  and  then  to  creep  behind 
and  push  him  quie  ly  in.  Once  there,  ot  course 
he  don't  get  out  again  in  a  hurry  :  he's  safe  to 
be  drowned  ;  so  that  Bill  can  at  once  give  the 
signal  and  up  we  all  go !  £h '  what  do  yon 
think  of  that?* 

•  But  when  yon  reach  the  leadf  how  do  yon 
mean  to  descend  into  the  street''' 

«Oh  1  that's  all  arranged.  We  could  do  it 
with  blankets  alone  if  we  liked,  but  there'll  be 
lots  of  crack  fellowa  outside  to  assist  us.  i'U 
tell  you  now  bow  they  mean  to  manage  it : 
they  mean  to  tie  a  stone  to  one  end  of  apiece  of 
twine  and  a  good  strong  rope  to  the  other,  aud 
when  they've  thrown  np  the  stone  a^d  we've 
hauled  up  the  rope,  all  we  have  to  do  is  to 
make  that  rope  fast  and  to  slip  dov^  n  with  all  rhe 
regularity  of  life  Don't  you  see'  Isn'titcap. 
itttl.'  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  new:  as  yon 
are  an  out  and- outer,  I'll  undertake  to  say  that 
you  shill  be  the  first  man  to  go  down  !' 
•But  I  have  no  wibh  to  make  ii>y  escape.' 
•No  wish!  WislI,  may  I!  No  wish  to  es- 
cape.' Well,  if  ever  I  heard  anything  to  come 
halfway  up  to  that.  Do  yon  then  want  four- 
teen years  of  it  f  You  very  great  swells  have 
rum  notions  f  know,  but  doyau  ibmkit  would 
do  you  any  good  ?  Do  you  th*nk  you  should 
like  it  ?  if  you  do,  I  can  ONly  tell  yoo  this,  yon 
were  never  in  your  life  m  re  misukeii.  Tou 
don't  know  what  it  is,  and  I  pity  your  iguorance. 
1  do  know  VI  hat  it  is — worse  lock  ! — and  Hi  tell 
you  candidly,  I  ne?er  did  and  never  shall  like 
if ;  and,  therefore,  if  yoo  take  a  friend's  advice, 
you  won  t  try  it  until  you're  actually  forced. 
•J ark  my  words,  it's  no  treat;  therefore  dou't 
be  ainbitiouH.' 

•  My  ambition,'  said  Oeorge,  who  e  mid  not 
repres"  a  omile,  although  bia  heart  was  indeed 
sad,  •  does  not  point  in  that  direction,  it  it  did 
I  should  expect  to  pay  the  price  of  it;  but  1  as- 
surf  yoQ  that  if  I  could  escape  wirh4#ut  one 
biilf  the  trouble  of  climbing  up  a  chimney  :  nay, 
if  every  gate  in  this  prison  were  open,  un<i  1 
could  pasii  out  this  night  wirhont  the  slighteat 
oppositien,  I'd  »ufFer  death  raiher  than  do  it ' 

•  Well,  then,  all  I  can  say  about  the  matter  is 
this, — yon  and  I  have  very  difivrent  notionw  of 
propriety !  But  I  caa't  understand  yon  !  Yop 
•ay  yoa're  net  aariMlioee  of  being  tmneperir 
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tmd  tiMn  ymi  n j  in  tke  fUM  bi««tii,  toq'?*  bo 
wiflh  te  effcaiie !  i  ftlMttldl  just  lik«  to  know  how 
jou  make  tbeM  endi  meet.' 

^I've  no  wbli  to  bo  traaeportod,'  reptied 
Goorice,  *  beeaate  that,  ae  yo«  juatjj  obaer¥e» 
would  be  aapteaaant:  I  baTeyOO  the  other  hand, 
no  wiah  to  eecape,  beeanee.  pottisf  aside  erery 
other  consideratten  1  f ull j  expect  to  be  diaoharg - 
ed/ 

«DoD*ttrafltto*t!  Take  the  adfioe  of  a  friend 
and  don't  think  of  ranninf^  any  auch  risk  for 
a  moment.  If  yon  depend  npon  that  yon  dope  ad 
«pon  a  rotten  atick;  mark  my  worda.  Bnt  what 
pnt  eneh  a  rum  idea  into  your  head  ?  What 
made  yoo  think  of  bein|jf  dieoharged  ? 

*  The  mere  fact  of  my  being  innooent  of  the 
crime  of  which  I  have  been  oonvieted.' 

'  Well,  that'a  reffular  out  and  out !  Innocent ! 
Suppose  yen  are  looooent,  what's  tUV  odds  of 
thtt'  What  is  innocence;  and  what  is  crime  ? 
1  like  to  argue  on  that  blessed  point.  What,  I 
aek,  is  innocence  ?  Nething.  What  is  crime  ? 
Anything.  Anything  the  nobe  like  so  christen 
crime  is  crime,  and  anything  they  like  to  say 
lan't,  len't.  What's  crime  in  ene  country  ain't 
crime  in  another.  Crime  is  nothing  at  all  more 
than  an  ofence  against  the  laws;  and  what  are 
the  lawe  >  Of  course  just  what  the  nebs  liae  to 
make  them.  Ian  t  it  monstrous  that  they  should 
have  80  much  power?  There  wants,  sir,  a 
sweeping  reform  of  the  laws :  a  reform  that'll 
sweep  them  all  away.  I'm  for  eyery  man  doing 
the  best  he  can  for  himself,  and  tfaie  laws  that 
oppose  him  are  clean  against  liberty. 

George  did  not,  of  course,  presume  to  answer 
this  profoundly  philosophical  argument ;  but  be- 
ing anxious  to  prevent  the  eommission  ol  murder 
reverted  to  the  subject  of  the  escape. 

*Do  you  really  then  intend  to  drown  the 
watchman  !*he  inquired. 

'Ofcouise;  the  thing  can't  be  dune  in  any 
other  way !  How  can  it  ?  He's  sure  to  inter- 
fere it  we  give  him  a  chance,  and  nothing  could 
please  him  better  than  the  opportunity  of  blow- 
ing out  the  brains  of  the  firat  man  that  springs 
from  the  pot.  What's  the  odds  then  of  drown- 
ing such  a  fellow  as  that  ?  Is  such  a  man  fit  to 
live?  Notabitef  it.  But  of  course  vou  are 
only  joking  when  you  say  that  you  don't  want 
to  make  your  eseape?* 

•No,  I'm  perfectly  serious.' 

'Bat consider  how  unpleasant,  how  lonely  it 
will  be  to  be  left  here  alone !  Come,  go  with 
Qs;  make  up  your  mind.* 

«Itui  made  up  already.' 

'That  you  will  not  go^' 

'That!  will  net  go.' 

*  Then,'  said  the  fellow  turning  from  him  in- 
dignantly, 'you're  not  the  man  1  took  you  for.' 

Nor  was  he:  for  having  satisfied  himself  that 
the  whole  of  the  preparations  described  had  in 
reality  been  made,  lie  had  an  inieryiew  with  the 
governor,  to  whom  he  explained — without  point- 
ing out  any  particular  party-^that  an  eacape  ac- 
companied by  murder  had  been  planned,  and 
the  censequenoe  was  that  immediate  and  effect- 
ual steps  were  taken  to  friutnl*  the  deniga* 


Qeorge  wasllieAc«m>ved  to  tiM  infiraafj 
where  he  was  constantly  visited  by  Fred  aad 
the  curate,  who  were  the  only  fretnde  he  wiahc4 
to  see,  able  to  eome,  Bull  and  Julia  being  utterly 
proatrate. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

in   WHICH   TTSTB    IS   CAPTeBBD. 

The  first  step  taken  by  George,  with  the  view 
of  establishing  his  innocence,  was  to  lay  the 
whole  caae  before  the  attorney  and  eolieitor- 
general  for  tbeir  opinion.  This  he  did  not  ae 
nis  own  case  nominally;  but  as  the  cane  of  A 
prosecuted  by  B',  and  the  result  wns  that  both 
taoee  gentlemen  decided, — 1.  That  no  felony 
had  been  committed;  2.  That  the  refbsal  or.  the 
part  of  the  chairman  to  reeerve  the  points  start- 
ed, for  the  opinion  of  the  judges  waa  not  law;  3. 
That  the  sep4ratioB  of  the  jury  during  the  trial 
was  illegal;  and  that,  therefore,  the  con  Fiction 
was  bad. 

Armed  with  this  opinion,  George  prepared  a 
memorial  to  tue  crown,  embodying  the  whole 
of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  claiming  as  a  right 
an  immediate  discharge.  Thia  he  sent  to  the 
H3me  Office,  and  waited  anxiously  for  aevera* 
days;  but  received  no  answer.  He  then  drew  np 
another  memorial,  and  having  sent  it,  watted  sev- 
eral day  s  longer  when  as  even  the  receipt  of  it  had 
not  been  acknowledged,  Fred  called  at  the  Home 
Office,  and  was  with  characteristic  flippaoej 
informed  tUac  his  lordship — the  heme  secretSLij 
who  had  had  several  interviews  with  the  chair- 
man, and  whose  mind  had  by  that  worthy  par^ 
son  been  poisoned — declined  to  ibterfere. 

George  now  saw  that  the  only  chance  leit  lor 
him  wan  to  appeal  to  the  conductors  of  the  pub* 
lie  press,  and  through  them  to  public  justice.  He 
therefore  wrote  several  letters  to  the  editors  of 
the  various  London  papers — for  which  e/ery  fit- 
cility  was  then  afforded — setting  forth  the  real 
&cta  arguing  upon  ertij  point  involved,  esn- 
bodying  the  opinion  of  tbe  attorney  and  aolici- 
tor -general,  and  proving  as  clearly  as  the  thinfr 
could  be  proved,  that  he  had  been  most  anjiMt- 
ly  coovicted. 

With  a  promptitude  and  spirit  which  reflect- 
ed great  credit  upon  the  gentlemen  who  had  the 
conduct  of  tboae  journals,  these  lett«r8  wei« 
inserted,  and  not  only  inserted,  but  dwelt  upon 
day  afier  day  in  leading  ai  tides  until  the  c«ae 
hlled  the  public  mind,  and  formed  one  of  the 
chief  topics  of  diacusaion. 

Again  George  memorialised  the  crown,  bat 
the  very  day  ju  which  that  memorial  wa*  dea- 
patchedyhe  indiiectly  reoieved  information  of 
the  fact  of  his  name  being  down  to  be  reBiere4 
to  the  Hulks ! 

With  the  view  of  ascertaining  if  this  infiMr- 
mat  ion  %^e  correct,  Fr^^d  immediately  at 
for  the  office  of  the  superintendent  of  he 
victs,  but  as  on  his  arrival  he  found  the  < 
closed,  he  returned  in  a  fever  of  excitement  to 
George,  who  was  then  and  who  eontinued 
throughout  the  night  in  a  state  of  mind  border* 
ing  Qpon  madness. 
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fntiia  mMB  time  poor  JuKa  1m4  bb  tovo  do- 
mo  recovered  ftoia  tlie  eflbeti  of  the  ehook  itt* 
aaoed  by  tko  inielHfenee  of  George's  ouavie- 
tioD;  indeed,  on  heoring  tlut  his  immediote  re- 
movsl  was  epprebeoded— for  she  had  oarneelly 
pimyod  that  nothiag  might  bo  oonoealed  frooi 
hor  then — she  felt  her  strength  lo  mooh  increae- 
od  that  at  even  the  hasard  of  her  lilo  ehd  resolv- 
ed toaccompaDy  Fred  in  the  morning. 

In  the  morning  accordingly,  althongh  ex- 
tremely weak,  she  and  Helen  went  with  Fred 
to  the  tnperintendont's  office,  and  having  en- 
ipilred  whether  the  the  name  of  George  were 
down  to  be  removed,  they  were  informed  with 
much  kindneas  of  manner  that  the  name  had 
been  down,  bat  that  the  Seoretary  of  State  had 
ordered  it  to  be  erased. 

The  feelings  with  which  this  information  in- 
spired J  tt  Ha  are  indescribable.  Her  ey  ee  spark  - 
led  brilliantly,  and  her  heart  leaped  for  joy:  be- 
ing rendered  her  perfectly  happy.  She  was 
certain  that  this  erasure  was  but  the  prelade  to 
his  discharge:  she  was  sore  of  it  l-^-nothlng  then 
could  have  shaken  her  conviction  that  George 
would  be  restored  to  her  still. 

*  Jjot  OS  hasten,'  she  cried,  on  leaving  the  of- 
fice, 'to  that  dreadful  prison  with  this  happy 
news.  He  is  saved,'  she  added,  as  tears  of  joy 
sprang  into  her  eyes,  *  I  know  that  he  is  saved.' 

As  Fred,  without  giving  the  matter  a  thought, 
had  discharged  the  coach  in  which  they  came, 
and  as  neither  that  nor  any  other  vehicle  was  at 
hand,  they  walked  on;  but  they  had  not  pro- 
ceeded far  when  Helen  uttered  a  scream,  and  in 
an  Instant  Fred  sprang  at  the  throat  of  him  who 
had  induced  it,  and  held  him  with  vbe  grasp  of  a 
giant.  It  was  Tyate !— and  the  efforts  he  made 
to  escape  was  almost  super-human. 

*Letmogo!'  he  cried,  ^Oh!  let  me  go!— I 
hate  never  injured  you  f^-let  mo  gol^et  mo 
go." 

*  Not  while  I  have  life  I*  exclaimed  Fred,  'not 
while  1  have  life.' 

And  bringing  him  fo  the  ground,  he  knelt 
apoo  his  chest,  and  thus  rendered  him  utterly 
powerless. 

A  crowd  soon  collected  of  course,  and  many 
trae  Eogliah  persons— >feeling  bound  to  tak 
the  part  of  the  weak  against  tt^  strong  withou^ 
reference  to  reason  or  to  justice,  cried  *  Shame.! 
Do  yoa  want  to  murder  the  man  ?  Let  him  get 
up!  Shame!  Shame!' — and  were  about  to  at- 
teiDf  t  a  rescue,  when  Fred  exolaimed,— 

*  An  officer !  A  reward  of  two  hundred  pounds 
has  been  offered  for  th^  apprehension  of  this 
man,  and  be  shall  have  my  share  of  it  who  first 
briaffs  me  an  officer.' 

Lilian  instant— like  Englihmen — ^they  who 
had  be  lore  been  most  anxious  to  effect  a  rescue 
started  off,  and  an  officer,  surrounded  by  them 
all— -for  they  were  all  resolved  to  claim  the  re- 
ward--aoon  arrived. 

•This  is  Tynte!'  cried  Fred.  •Horatio  Os- 
wald Tynte !  1  charge  him  with  felony !  secnro 

hit  I* 

Tae  offieer  had  heard  of  Tynte  before,  and 
ha  knew  ol  the  reward :  he  therefore  held  hin 
wttk  oMsampled  Ughtnaas,  while  Fnd  plaetd 


Jiilta  and  Holes  in  a  ooaah,  and  desired  the 
coachman  to  follow,  woea  Tynte  was  marched 
off.  to  a  secure  place  at  hand  where  he  was  safely 
locked  up. 

Fred  had  no  sooner  satisiied  the  authorities  on 
the  subject  of  Tynte's  identity,  and  given  them 
all  necessary  information,  than  he  rejoined  Ju- 
lia and  Helen,  whose  excitement  was  then  at 
the  highest  pitch,  and  ordered  the  coachman  lo 
drive  to  the  Old  Bailey. 

^  Thank  Heaven,  we  have  caught  him  at  last!' 
exclaimed  Fred  *•  But,'  he  added,  addressing 
J  alia,  *pray  do  not  go  in  with  me  now  ?  You 
are  exetied;  Mr.  Julian  is  excited  ;  and  pleas- 
urable as  it  is  to  b«  the  bearer  of  good  news,  1 
must  beg  of  you  to  fenego  that  pleasure  both  for 
your  own  sake  and  his.  The  meeting  will  1  am 
sure  be  under  the  ctrcumstances  more  than  yon 
can  bear,  aud  may  endanger  by  delay  that  for 
which  we  are  most  anxious,  and  to  which 
ever^  other  aonsideration  should  give  place.  Let 
me  first  alone  receive  my  instruetions,  and  then 
I'll  lead  you  to  him.' 

*  You  are  right:'  returned  Julia,-  <  quite  right 
We  will  remain  in  fie  ooaeh  until  you  have 
seen  him  and  decided  upon  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued.   1  would  not  cause  a  moment's  delay  for 
the  world.' 

On  reaching  tl-e  Old  Bailey,  Fred  according- 
ly Icitthem,  and  proceeded  lo  the  infirmary  of 
the  prison,  where  he  found  George  engaged  in 
writing  to  one  ef  the  sheriffs. 

*  1  nave  xfews  for  you,'  said  he  as  he  ap- 
proached him, 'great  news !     Tynte  is  taken,  sir!' 

'Tynte  taken!'  exelaimed  Greorge,  whose 
countenance  on  the  instant  brightened  up. — 
«  Then  1  am  safe.  But  are  you  sure^uite 
sure  ?• 

*•  i  have  captured  him  myself!' 

'Tou  have  given  me  new  life  :  I  braathe  fVee- 
ly  again.  But  how — tell  me  all — how  was  it  ? 
Whvre  is  he  now  ?' 

Fred  explained ;  and  never  did  an  explana- 
nation  cause  more  delight.  Hope  reigned  in 
the  ascendant  again ;  nay,  he  felt  he  was  already 

« Let  Sir  B4ohard  know  of  it,'  said  he :  « in- 
form also  that  infamoua  cousin  of  years ;  send 
messengers  to  them  both.  I  would  BOt  compass 
the  ru*n  of  even  such  a  man  as  Tynte ;  but  let 
them  know  that  he  has  been  captured:  let  him 
be  tried:  he  is  sure  to  be  acquitted,  and  my  dis- 
charge must  of  neceesity  follow.  Go,  my'  dear 
boy;  go,  lose  not  a  moment.' 

^Oue  word  more,'  laid  Fred,  lingering. 

«  What  is  it?  Out  with  it  at  once.^ 

«  Mis.  Julian—' 

'Teal  what  of  her?  what  bar  happened? — 
Speak!* 

« Nothing— nothing  has  happened,'  said  Fred: 
*  She  and  Helen  are  now  in  a  ooaoh  outside.' 

George,  whose  full  heart  had  ceased  to  beat 
with  apprehension,  breathed  again. 

« On  !*  said  he  with  a  heavy  sigh,  •  you  filled 
me  with  alarm.  Aad  she  is  much  better,  maeh 
better?  1  thaak  God  for  that!  Bring  her  to 
me,  Fred  ;  go,  there's  a  dear  boy:  why  did  she 
not  ooan  in  with  yea  i 
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LeaTing  this  qiiMtkm  to  he  aaflA^nv 
Fred  lelt  itim,  and  qaickly  retttriie4l  »  H  his 
eliarge,  whe  trembled  dreadfully  when  on  enter- 
ing the  priMB,  the  fetters  and  bars  met  her 
▼Jew. 

*  My  Julia !'  ezolaimed  Geerge,  elaeping  her 
to  his  heart,  'my  poor  girl!  my  own  dear 
love  1* 

Jttlia  sobbed  oonvaleiTely,  and  nestled  in  his 
breast  withoat  the  power  to  tttier  a  word. 

'  It  is  Md,  my  sweet  girl,'  he  eontinaed,  after 
a  pause,  danng  whieh  he  kisiied  her  fondly  again, 
*  It  is  indeed,  sad  to  meet  In  a  place  like  this  ; 
but  already  black  infamy  and  falsehood  are 
yielding  to  the  power  of  jaetice  and  troth.  The 
night  of  despair  has  passed;  my  Jaiia;  the  morn- 
ing of  hope  has  dawned.  HeaTen  will  not  de* 
sort  us,  my  poor  girl !— 'Heaven  will  not  desert 
us.' 

*  I  do  not  despair,  dear  George,*  said  Jalia,  *  I 
am  happy — very  happy — ^in  the  conTiction  that 
we  have  now  ample  reason  to  hope.  1  am  sure 
— quite  sure — that  you  will  soon  be  restored  to 
me  !  Bleas  yoQ  I'  she  added,  throwing  her  arms 
round  hif  neck,  and  gxstng  at  him  with  the 
purest  affection/  you  are  dearer,  far  dearer  than 
erer  to  me !    Were  1  to  lose  you—* 

*  Do  not  think  of  it,  do  not  even  dream  of  it, 
Julia !  Believe  that  truih  witl  iridmph  still:  be- 
lieve that  we  shall  again  be  happy.' 

( I  do,  dear  George,  indeed  1  do.  I  foodly, 
firmly,  religiously  believe  it.  Heaven  m  its 
merey  grant  that  nothing  mav  now  occur  to 
shake  that  belief!  Bat  oh,  what  agony  must 
you  have  endured !' 

*  1  have  been,  my  love,  sustained  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  innocence:  I  never  knew  what  ,it 
was  to  despair  until  1  heard  that  they  were  about 
to  remove  me.  But  i  ^uppooe  Fred  has  from 
time  to  time  told  you  all.  He  is  a  goed  fellow 
— all  heart !— I  know  not,  I  am  sure,  what  I 
should  have  done  wi^^hout  him.' 

<  He  is  a  dear  k>nd  creature}  but  1  f«el  that 
his  kindaess  has  iuduced  him  to  keep  the  knowl- 
edge  of  many  things  from  me.' 

*  1  do  aot  know,'  said  G  «orge,  Hhat  anything 
has  hsppe»ed  whicb  need  be  concealed  frem 
yen  now,  ray  love.  Soali  1  explain  all  to  yon, 
mysflf?' 

Julia  begged  of  him  to  do  so,  and  he  related 
every  cironmstvoee  that  had  occurred  since  his 
conviction,  reminding  her  constantly,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, that  their  troubles  were  reeediogy  and 
that  they  siill  had  the  proepeoi  of  hnppiuess  m 
view. 

Helen,  during  the  whole  of  this  time,  sat  in 
silence;  she  wept,  indeed,  for  the  scene  she  had 
witnessed  affected  her  <  et^ply:  but  she  did  not 
join  in  the  conversation  until  Fred  returned  with 
the  intelligence  that  the  officer  to  whom  he  hail 
given  infornatioa  in  the  first  innUnce,  h<»d 
been  with  Sir  Richard  and  Juseph,  who,  i%ith 
Bounsom,  their  attorney,  wer^  to  appear  against 
Tynle  when  the  msgistrates  sat  in  the  eve- 
ning. 

*  1  understand,' added  Fred,  'that  Sir  Rich- 
ard ie  determined  to  goon  with  thn  pruseftmn. 
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and  that  Joseph  daefame  that  d  it  C0et  him  fife 
theuaand  pounds  he  11  procure  a  conviction.* 

M'mgkd  of  it  right  glad,'  eried  George, 
'  i«et  them  try,  he  ie  sure  to  be  aequitied.  Bet 
be  at  the  office,  Fred,  there's  a  dear  hey:  do  set 
fail  to  be  at  the  ofiloe,  or  to  let  ne  as  soon  sn 
poasibls  know  the  result.'* 

*  Depend  upon  me.' 
<  1  do  Fred:  I  do.* 

It  was  then  suggested  that  as  the  day  ivas  ftr 
advanced,  Fred  should  aorompany  Jnl>Asnd  Hel* 
en  home,  which,  when  they  badtaken  leave  of 
George,  who  inspired  them  with  additional  eea» 
fidenee  in  the  aafety  of  his  poeitioo— be  did, 
and  after  havmg  pertaken  ef  a  hasty  meal  he 
and  the  Curate,  who  had  been  anzioaeiy  wai  • 
ing  their  return,  went  to  hear  the  oana iuaiien 
of  Tynte. 

On  entering  the  ofllce  they  found  that  the 
magistrates  had  not  srrived,  but  Sir  Riehnrd  and 
Joseph,  with  Mr.  Bonnsom  and  a  stost  person 
who  look  d  like  a  respeeuble  witness  in  n  horse 
case,  ready  to  swear  to  anything,  either  in  er 
out  of  nature,  were  waiting  with  the  utnaost  im- 
patience. 

The  magistrates,  however,  did  not  keep  them 
long ,and  wUen  they  had  taken  their  eeats,*  "Tyiue 
was  placed  at  the  bur. 

*  l;hat's  the  man,'  eried  Sir  Rich»rd,  in  as 
earneet  but  subdued  tone  to  Bouasom,  ••  I  could 
pick  him  out  sf  a  millien,  and  swear  thut  he*s 
the  man.'        <• 

Mr.  Bounsom  then  eolenmly  stated  the  case, 
and  exhibited  the  warrant  for  Timip's  appro* 
heasion,  and  wlic^  his  identity  had  been  eufi- 
ciently  sworn  to  the  magiatrates  making  short 
work  of  it,  eommiitsd  him  at  once  to  take  kin 
trial  on  the  indiotmenL 

Fred  and  the  curate  then  immediately  left  the 
office,  and  having  entered  a  ceach,  proceeded  to 
communicate  the  result  of  the  examination  to 
George,  whom  they  found  in  oonversatiou  witk 
one  of  the  sheriffs. 

Ms  he  committed  ?*  inquired  George  as  thuy 
entered  the  infirmary. 

«  He  is,*  replied  Fred,  *  to  take  hi-  trial  on  tbe 
indiaiment ' 

*  Then,'  said  George,  addressing  the  sheriff^ 
*  since  yon  ss  a  lawyer  admit  that  the  law  laid 
down  by  the  chairman  was  unsennd,  end  that 
therefore  a  conviction  ought  not  to  h«ive  taken 
place,  you  will  feel  >our8««lf,  1  am  sure  at  leaai 
justified  in  doing  me  this  favor  The  ospre  fact 
of  my  n4me  having  be^n  erased  from  the  hook 
of  the  superintendent,  I  regard  as  no  seeuritjr 
sgaiuMt  my  being  sent  sway  s4  an  houf 's  aotiee. 
It  m%y  hate  been  done  to  allow  the  ezettemeiii 
proilueed  by  this  case  to  subside;  I  do  not  meuM 
to  say  that  it  was,  but  thst  it  may  have  been  ihn 
object,  and  that  when  that  »bjeet  shall  have  keen 
evHU  partiully  a<tained,  I  may  be  remevrd  at 
on^'e  «iihout  the  removal  creating  any  addi- 
tional sensation  If.  therefor  >,  you  will  be  kind 
enough  'o  g't  to  the  Ho  e-r*ffi  -e  and  obtain  frew 
the  secrettry  a  promise  tha<  1  shall  not  b<»  re- 
moved until  after  the  trial  of  this  man  Tynte, 
I  shall  feel  extremely  grateful,  and  ynu  wtU 
evunlualiy  ha<ru  thnsatwlactinn  of  kimmiu 
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yon  thereby  saved  from  destrnctioD  an  innocent 


*  He  it  ^nnoeent,8ir,'  cried  the  good  old  curate, 
sddrestinK  the  sheriff  earnestly,'  I  know  that  he 
is  innocent.  I'll  stake  mj  reputatiou  a  pen  it, 
n&d  I  am  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England. 
Let  me  therefore  implore  von  to  do  all  in  yonr 
power  for  him.  Save  him,  sir,  and  God  will  bless 
yoo  for  it.* 

The  sheriff  took  the  carat9*s  band,  and  as  a 
tear  stood  in  bis  eye,  oe  promised  to  exert  all  the 
ii'floenoe  he  possessed,  in  order  that  George 
might  be  saved. 

And  he  kept  that  promise  falthfally.  He  went 
to  the  Home- office  on  the  following  raerning, 
and  the  resnlt  of  his  interview  with  the  secreta- 
ry nf  state  was  an  assoranee  that  George  ehonid 
not  be  removed  nntil  after  Tyiite*s  tnal. 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THX   FAILUBX    OF   THE    BAHK. 

The  mind  of  Georee  was  now  comparatively 
trnnqoil,  and  he  resolved  to  wait  with  patience 
nnai  Tynte  had  been  tried;  but  in  less  than  an 
honr  after  the  sheriff  had  given  him  the  assur- 
ance of  the  Hom9  Secretary,  he  received  in- 
formation of  the  failure  of  his  bank. 

During  the  whole  of  hit  troubles,  he  had 
never  for  a  moment  compromised  Waghorn:  he 
bad  never  suffered  it  to  be  known  except  by 
thooe  who  were  interested  in  preserving  seere* 
cy,  and  that  he  and  the  firm  of  Stevens,  Carlton 
and  Co.,  were  In  the  slightest  degree  connected 
for  he  felt,  and  most  correctly,  that  if  the  fact 
were  made  public  under  the  circa mstances,  all 
eonfidence  in  the  stability  of  the  establishment 
weald  be  immediately  withdrawn. 

It  required  not  this,howe ver,to  involve  the  firm 
in  ruin  :  it  needed  only  the  continued  absence 
of  George,  for  Waghorn,  no  sooner  found 
himself  free  from  ull  control,  than  he  launclied 
into  a  sea  of  speculations,  and  recklessly  pursu- 
ed a  conrse  of  commercial  diablerie  so  perilous, 
that  within  a  monfh  of  his  having  the  entiro 
management  in  his  hands,  the  bank,  which  o'h- 
erwiee  must  have  flourished,  was  never  safe 
for  a  single  day. 

His  folly  amounted  to  a  species  of  insanity,  he 
w«a  constantly  risking  the  overthrow  of  the  es- 
tablishment by  the  quantity  of  bills  which  he 
had  out  under  discennt  indorsed  by  the  firm, 
the  slightest  irregularity  in  the  payment  of 
whieb  would  hare  caused  an  immediate  with- 
dmiral  of  confidence. 

It  is  true  he  kept  the  account  with  their  Lon- 
don agents  in  good  order,  and  paid  in  the  whole 
ol  his  London  receipts — including  those  of  the 
variona  branch  concerns  he  had  established— re- 
psyiiig  himself  by  drawing  upon  the  bank  ;  but 
the  idea  of  safety  with  such  immense  nnmberof 
eroea  bills  which  he  had  out  then,  was  altogether 
out  of  the  question.  The  bank  could  not  be 
safe:  it  was  tottering  daily  upon  the  very  brink 
efmin. 

Having  parsued  this  system  for  several  mon  iha 
with  success,  it  huppened  that  Bye  rather  heavy 
Ulia.-bearing  the  endortement  of  the  bank— b*- 


eame  due  on  tha  same  day;  and  that  wishing  te 
leave  town  for  a  time,  he  entrusted  one  of  his 
elerks  with  the  money  to  take  them  up  when 
presented.  Instead  of  doing  this,  however,  the 
clerk  absconded  with  it  all;  and  it  was  not  un- 
til three  days  after  the  bills  bad  been  dishonored 
that  Waghorn  became  cegnisani  of  the  fact. 
The  London  agents  on  being  applied  to,  of 
course  paid  the  very  last  shilling  they  had  in 
their  hands,  but  as  that  was  not  enough  to  go 
beyond  what  they  had  in  their  hands,  the  intel- 
ligeneesoon  spread,  the  affairs  both  of  the  bank- 
ing firm  and  Waghorn  were  canvassed, and  the 
result  was,  that  the  bank  of  necessity  stopped. 

George  on  hearing  oi  the  failure,  immediately 
sent  for  Wsghorn,  an.d  was  at  first  disposed  to 
be  extremely  angry  with  him,  seeing  that  he 
had  sent  him  the  most  flattering  accounts  from 
time  to  time,  representing  the  bank  as  being 
the  most  flourishing  in  the  country;  but  when 
he  came,  broken  spirited,  and  nearly  half  dead, 
George,  instead  of  displayiog  any  angry  leel- 
ing,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  endeavored  to 
cheer  him. 

*Come,'  said  he  *  this  is  indeed  a  sad  affair, 
but  let  us  go  coolly  into  the  matter,  in  order  to 
ascertain  what  is  to  be  done.' 

'  Mr.  Julian,'  said  Waghorn,  *  I  am  ashamed 
to  see  you,  nor  do  I  know  what  you'll  say  to  me. 
If  yaucall  me  a  fool,  1  deserve  it.  1  was  a  fool, 
a  wretched  fool,  to  trust  that  villain  with  the 
money  for  thoae  bills.' 

*  But,'  rejoined  George  promptly,  *  if  there  be 
nothing  more  than  that,  it  may  yet  be  got  over. 
The  bank  need  not  stop  absolutely  for  that! — ing 
a  few  days  tursly  we  shall  be  able  to  resume 
payment.'* 

« Bat  that  is  not  all :  other  bills  are  falling 
due  d<iily.' 

*  For  heavy  amounts  ?  But  how  many  have 
you  got  oat.' 

*  I  should  say  about  fifty  or  sixty  thousand 
pounds  worth.' 

*  Fifty  or  sixty  thousand !'  exclaimed  George, 
whom  the  amount  completely  staggered.  *Why 
what  in  the  nsme  of  reason,  Wajrhorn,  have  you 
been  abeat?' 

*  1  have  been  a  fool :  1  know  it :  and  now 
there's  nothing  left  for  me  to  do  but  to  cut  my 
Utroat.* 

*  it  is  indeed  folly  to  talk  thus.  For  Heaven's 
sake  let  me  know  how  the  affair  stands.  What 
is  due  te  the  l>ank?— and  what  is  the  amount  of 
ire  liabilities  ?  We  must  take  our  notes  at  least 
out  of  circulation.  Hundreds  of  poor  persons 
aa  ysu  well  know  will  be  ruined  if  we  fail  to  do 
that* 

■  But  will  not  that  be  called  an  undue  pre- 
ference ?' 

•Waghorn,  yon  know,  I  believe,  that  I  am 
not  a  man  that  wonid  suggest  an  act  of  injus- 
tice ;  but  those  notes  must  be  taken  out  of  cir« 
cnlatioa.  Something  may  yet  be  done  with 
the  bills  to  enable  iis  to  bring  ourselves  eventu* 
ally  round  again.  Let  the  whole  of  the  accounts 
be  placed  before  me.  We  most  not  give  up 
without  a  struggle !  I  shall  ooon  be  again  a  free 
man,  and  aafiaras  I  am  aooeenieds  I  am  willing 
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to  nake  any  ttcriSee  in  order  tiuU  coafi  'oneo 
in  the  firm  maj  be  restored,  but  at  onoe  let  me 
bare  the  account*.' 

Wai^horn  pronistd  to  procure  them  aa  toon 
as  poBsible,aDd  he  did  ao:  he  brought  then  to 
George  the  next  day,  but  the  aifaira  were  found 
OH  examination  to  be  so  desperate — the  bank 
having  been  luade  liable  for  nearly  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  for  which  it  had  not  received 
the  value  of  «  single  sbiiling— that  any  attempt 
to  go  on  again  would  have  been  madnew.  The 
failure  was  therefore  complete,  and  George, 
whose  name  fortnuately  was  not  in  any  avails* 
ble  deed,  sent  Fred  down  to  purchase  the  notes 
of  many  of  the  poorest  holders  at  fifty  per  cent : 
while  not  only  Waghorn,  but  bis  father,  became 
so  involved  that  the  docket  was  struck  against 
them  both,  and  the  old  man  died  on  the  follow 
ing  day  broken  hearted. 


CHAPTER   XXXI II. 
ttntk's  acquittal. 

George  during  the  whole  ot  this  time  was  in- 
constant communication  with  Tjnte,  for  much 
as  he  abhorred  the  real  character  of  the  m4n,  he 
felt  justified — seemg  that  the  happiness  of  those 
who  were  dear  to  him  was  involved — in  doing 
all  in  his  power  to  ensure  his  acquittal. 

He  therefore  from  time  to  time  advised  him 
on  the  course  to  be  pursued,  and  retained  for 
bim  the  highest  legal  talent  available;  but  above 
all  he  impressed  upon  him  the  necessity  for 
struggling  to  have  his  trial  removed  from  the 
sessions  feeling  perfectly  sure  that  if  he  were 
tried  there  the  chairman  would  strain  every 
nerve  to  convict  him. 

This  struggle  was  accordingly  made.  An  af- 
fidavit was  drawn  up,  8et<:ing  forth  in  strong 
terms  the  eh  irman's  prejudice  and  incapacity 
88  developed  on  George's  trial,  and  embodying 
the  affidavits  which  had  been  previously  made 
by  George  himself ;  and  when  a  counter  affi- 
davit^-in  which  he  endeavored  to  answer  the 
whole  of  the  allegations,  had  been  put  in  by  the 
chairman ,  they  were  submitted  to  the  judges 
who  at  once  saw  the  whole  thing  so  clearly,  that 
without  hesitation  they  ruled  that  it  toaa  a  case 
which  ought  to  be  tried  before  the  highest  le- 
gal authority  of  the  realm — the  grand  prelimina- 
ry point  for  which  G=^orge  had  contended. 

Notwithstaneing  this  highly  impwtant  step 
had  been  gained,  Ctoorge  resolved  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned  with  the  view  ef  making  all  se- 
cure. He  had  his  attorney  with  htm  constantly 
to  consult  him  on  the  various  points  which  were 
in  his  judgment,  calculated  to  strengthen 
the  case.  He  also  prepared  an  elaborate  de- 
fence, and  supplied  Tynte  with  whatever  mo- 
ney he  required,  having  been  informed  that 
when  he  was  captured  by  Fred  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  go  to  America,  and  had  just  left  his 
place  of  conceal ment  without  a  shilling,  in  or- 
der to  borrow  sufficient  to  pay  his  passage  out. 

It  fortunately  happened  that  at  this  very  pe- 
riod Peter  letnrned  from  Poyais — fortunately, 
because  he  was  not  only  to  run  about  from  place 
lo  plaoe  to  gather  information,  having  reference 


to  the  movements  of  8ir  Riebtrd  and  hisfriesl, 
but  to  enter  into  tamiliar  conversation  witk 
Tynte,  and  thus  to  render  the  vle^A  s  both  of  kin 
and  George  more  clearly  nnderstood  by  each 
other. 

Peter,  on  his  return,  was  in  high  health  and 
epirifs.  He  had  at  least  fifly  fortunes  in  ?iev, 
and  although  he  was  most  sincerely  rcrry  to 
find  George  in  a  position  of  so  much  peril,  he 
looked  forward  with  feelings  of  joy  to  the  Umt 
when  they  might,  together,  carry  out  thoM  tn- 
per tant  schemes,  every  one  of  which,  aceordiDf 
to  his  calculation,  would  realize  thousands. 

Grateful,  however,  for  the  assistance  wb'ieh 
bad  been  rendered,  he  scorned  to  call  014  G^orgt 
until  he  had  borrowed  three  hnd  sixpence,  to 
pay  for  a  stamp  on  which  to  give  bis  acceptaarc 
for  the  amount  remitted  to  Bslise,  to  enable  him 
in  comfort  to  return  to  his  native  laid.  Thii 
three  and  sixpence  he  borrowed  of  Fred,  lo 
whom  he  gave  an  I.  O.  U.  for  the  amount,  with 
a  solemn  promise  to  pay  within  a  month,  whi^h 
premise  he  held  to  be  equal  at  least  ts  a  oog 
novit. 

Fred  was  as  highlv  amused  with  his  safe  I.O. 
U.  as  Greorge  was  with  his  Bill  of  Exchaofc, 
but  they  never  allowed  him  to  be  without  what- 
ever money  he  required  and  he  certainly  wu 
indefatigable  in  return. 

The  Old  Bailey  sessions  now  commesctd, 
and  as  Tynte'a  case  was  one  of  the  first, on  the 
list,  all  concerned  become  exceedingly  anxiobi; 
Tynte  himself,  although  he  knew  that  br  oonld 
not  be  locally  convicted,  was  not  at  all  nngaine 
as  to  result:  he  was  indeed  dreadfully  appre- 
hensive, that  having  rendered  himself  by  dish<ia> 
orable  acts  so  notorious,  the  law  would  be  strata- 
ed  to  meet  his  ease  bv  even  the  judges  tben- 
selves;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  George  telt  as- 
sured jf  an  acquiiUl,  not  alone  by  his  swa 
knowledge  of  the  law,  but  by  the  opinioss  of 
seven  of  the  most  eminent  men  at  the  bar,  iode- 
pendenily  of  those  of  the  counsel  he  had  retaiih 
ed. 

Xn  the  morning  of  the  second  day  oi  the  ses- 
sions the  case  was  called  on,  aad  Tynt>,  trea- 
bling  as  if  he  bad  been  struck  with  the  palsy, 
was  placed  at  the  bar.  If  his  appearaooecoaid 
have  convicted  him,  his  conviction  woaU 
have  been  certain;  but  as  evidence  of  this  kiad 
is  not  deemed  legal,  the  oase  was  opened  in  the 
most  solemn  strain  by  the  leading  counsel  ftf 
the  prosecution. 

He  commenced  with  an  elaborate  disqaisitisa 
on  the  enormity  of  crime  in  general,  and  woik* 
ed  it  up  finely  to  the  particular  crime  Uid  is 
the  indictment,  with  the  most  approved  lorensia 
eloquence,  which  is  prescriptivcly  *all  aosad 
and  fury,  signifying  nothing;'  and  having  work- 
ed himself,  by  virtue  of  his  conscientioiis  ia* 
impulses,  into  such  a  dreadful  passion  that  he 
appeared  to  be  more  than  half  inclined  to  haoeh 
the  prisoner's  head  ofi*,  he^eonscious  of  the 
beautiful  effects  of  light  and  shade— -gave  saa- 
dry  tranquil  touches  of  the  pathetic  with  tha 
view  of  bringiag  out  the  extremely  imishlo 
character  and  high  respectability  of  the  viciifli« 
and  then  rose  again  into  a  rage  ao  potent  that  K 
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seemed  to  be  ineTplicable  how  be  wte  able  to 
keep  his  hands  off  the  prisoner,  for  he  reallj 
looked  at  and  denounced  him,  with  an  ezpree- 
eion  which  seemed  to  indicate  an  earnest  desire 
to  five  him  a  sound  drubbing  before  the  whole 
coart. 

When  this  teamed  gentleman,  who  pei spired 
▼erj  freely,  had  aooc.uded  his  address,  the  lead- 
ivK  eoanrei  for  the  defence  ross  to  state — ibat 
being  anxious  to  save  the  time  of  their  lordships, 
be  was  desirous  of  sohmitttng  them  then,  with- 
oat  waiting  for  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  to 
be  produced,  whether,  seeing  that  the  ad  mission 
bad  been  maide  that  the  stamps  upon  which  the 
bills  in  question  were  drawn,  were  (he  hona-fids 
property  of  the  prisoner,  any  felony  had  been 
comrnitted. 

Whereopon  the  three  judges  conferred  for 
Mime  time,  and  having  eventually  decided  that 
the  case  then  before  them  was  not  one  of  felony, 
thev  directed  the  jury  to  acquit  the  prisoner,  and 
Tynte  was  discharffpd  forthwith. 

At  this  moment  Sir  Richard,  Joseph,  Bonn* 
so.n,  and  Cavendish,  who  ooeap'ivd  a  prominent 
position  in  the  court,  seemed  thunderstruck,  and 
looked  at  each  other  as  if  the  whole  ol  their  fac- 
ulties h|ui  left  them;  and  before  they  had  time 
to  recover  those  faculties  the  counsel,  who  had 
conducted  the  prosecution  against  George,  and 
whose  nohilis  ira  had  been  excited  by  tne  faet 
of  his  not  having  been  employed  to  conduct 
tkis  prosecution,  rose,  and  addressed  tbe  court 
as  fi>llow0: — 

*  My  Juds:  may  it  please  your  ludships:  I 
crave  permission  to  submit  to  your  ludships:  an 
anomsily  of  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary 
character  that  evpr  came  under  your  ludships 
notiee.  At  the  Clerkenwell  sessions,  my  luds, 
in  a  prosecution  which /had  the  honor  to  con- 
dnct,  a  person  named  Julian — of  whom  your 
ludships  may  have  heaid — was  indicted  for  fel- 
ony, Convicted  of  felony,  and  sentenced,  my 
lude,  to  fourteen  years  tran»porta»ion.  Will 
your  ludship*  believe  that  the  felony  of  which 
he  was  thns  csnvtctpd,  and  for  which  he  was 
thus  .'entenced,  was  neither  more  nor  ess  than 
that  of  receiving  certain  bills,  well  knowing 
them  to  have  been  stolen;  and  that  the  bills  thus 
received  were  the  identical  bills  which  he  who 
has  jast  been  acquitted  by  direotionof  your  lud- 
ships, was  charged  with  having  stolen,  and 
which  by  that  direction  your  ludships,  declare 
were  not  stolea  at  all !  My  luds,  I  beg  to  sub- 
mit humbly  to  you-  ludships  that  if  bills  be  not 
stolen,  he  who  receives  them — be  he  whomso- 
ever be  may — cannot  do  so,  w«ll  knowing  them 
to  have  been  stolen,  and  that  therefore,  my  luds, 
the  conviction  ef  the  receiver — when  the  prin- 
cipal in  held  to  have  committed  no  felony — ^must 
be  bad  in  law.' 

'Is  this  the  prelude  to  any  motion?'  inquired 
one  of  the  judges. 

*  Yes,  my  Ind,'  replied  the  gentleman,  looking^' 
At  Sir  Richard  and  his  friends,  with  the  view  of 
establteh«ng  in  their  minds  the  idea  that  thev 
had  made  a  mistake  in  not  retaining  nim.  *  ft 
i>i  my  Ind,  the  \  relude  to  a  motion  which  1  shall 
presently  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  yenr  lud- 


•bips:  but  before  I  proceed  to  that  point,  my 
luds,  your  ludships  will  probably  permit  me  to 
state  that  the  motion  which  1  am' now  about  te 
make,  is  on  my  part  perfectly  voiuntory.  f  am 
anxtons  to  impress — upon  your  ludships  that  1 
have  received  no  instruct  om  from  Julian-^-that 
he  has  not  the  must  remote  idea  of  my  addressing 
your  ludships  in  his  behalf,  snd  that  I  do  so  now 
•a 'a  pure  matter  of  justice  feeling  persuad. 
ed — sinee  your  ludships  have  ruled  in  this 
case  that  no  ftlony  was  committed-^tbat  his 
conviction  was  illecal.  My  luds,  I  hold  that 
if  A  receive  a  bill  of  exchange  from  B,  which 
has  in  reality  not  been  stolen,  A  cannot  have 
received  it  well  knowing  it  to  have  been 
stolen,  snd  that  if  B  did  not  steal  the  bill, 
A  by  receiving  it  can  have  committed  no  fel- 
ony.' 

*  Thatspems  to  be  clear,'  observed  ene  of  the 
judges. 

*It  therefore,  my  luds.  1  humbly  submit,  fol- 
lows, that  Jiili<>n  is  entitled  to  bis  discharge.' 

'This  is  a  ease,'  said  the  judge,  « of  which  we 
cannot  take  cognizance.* 

^  But  my  lud,'  pursued  the  counsel,  *  I  would 
kg^n  urgG  your  ludships  to  look  at  the  anomaly. 
Here  is  a  man  oonvieted  of  receiving  bills  kno  w- 
.  ing  them  to  have  been  solen,  while  the  person 
from  whom  he  received  them  on  beinir  tried,  is 
acquitted  on  the  ground  that  these  bills  were 
not  stolen  at  all !  Surely,  my  Ipds,  it  will  not 
be  ooptended  that  if  bills  are  not  stolen,  a  man 
can  receive  them  well  kaowingUhem  to  have 
been  stolen  f* 

*  It  is  a  case,'  observed  the  judge,  'in  which 
we  cannot  interfere.  The  person  to  whom  you 
allude  must  be  left  to  bis  remedy.' 

«  But  what  remedy  has  he,  my  lod  !*' 

'None,'  replied  his  lordship  with  a  smile,  ^ougkt 
to  know  better  than  yourself.  He  can  either  pe- 
tition the  crown  through  the  secretary  uf  state, 
or  bring  his  writ  of  error  * 

The  counsel  bowed  to  bis  lordship,  and  look- 
ed with  an  expression  of  triumph  at  Sir  Richard 
and  his  amiable  friend  Joseph,  who  now  clear- 
ly saw  that  they  were  utterly  defeated. 

Long  before  this,  however,  George  knew  that 
Tynte  bad  been  acquitted,  for  tbe  moment  that 
acquittal  had  been  announced,  Fred  started  Pe- 
ter off  to  communicate  the  intelligence,  and  re- 
mained himself  m  court  to  hear  tae  result  of 
the  motion 

Of  course  George  now  felt  that  alt  was  secure, 
and  received  the  congratulations  of  bis  friends 
in  the  highest  possible  spirits.  He  did  not,  how- . 
ever,  for  one  moment,  deceive  himself  with  the 
thought  that  his  innocence  had  been  established 
by  the  acquittal  of  Tynte.  Had  he  received  those 
bills  knowing  them  to  have  been  fraudulently  ob- 
tained, he  would  have  felt  himself  morally  as 
guilty  as  if  the  act  of  obtaining  them  had  been 
held  to  be  felonious;  and  as  he  knew  that,  in  the 
eye  of  the  world,  he  then  stood  in  the  peeition 
of  one  who  had  escaped  just  panishment  by  vir- 
tue of  a  technical  point  of  law,  he  waa  nat- 
urally impatient  to  prove  to  the  world  that 
that  was  not  in  reality  his  own  position,  and 
with  his  view  he  lost  no  time  in  obtaining  the 
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opinion  ot  counsel  as  to  (heisoarfl0Ub«[rame49 
which  opioion  was  io  the  effect,  that  he  should 
in  the  first  place  petition  the  crown  for  his  dis- 
ehargp,  and  that  in  the  next  he  sbonid  brinf  his 
writof  error  with  a  view  to  the  judgment  being 
reversed. 

He  did  not,  however,  at  all  like  the  idea  of 
petitioning  the  crown  on  ascertaining  how  it  was 
necessary  for  that  petition  to  be  worded— pray- 
inir  for  clemency  to  be  extended  to  him  and  so 
on — he  contended  that  his  discharge  would  in 


OMweqaenei  e«me  down  m  ihn  shape  of  tpv. 
don,  which  of  i'se'f  assumed  gnih;  bat  evema. 
ally  yielding  n»t  only  to  the  advice  of  bit  coqb- 
sel,  but  to  the  earnest  entreaties  of  his  detreit 
friends,  who  weie  naturally  inipatitBtlOKchin 
restored  to  his  home,  he  contented  toadopiUie 
course  proposed,  and  a  petition  was  aeeordiafiy 
prepared  and  despatched  to  the  Seeretur  of 
State. 

[To  be 


THE  MISSING  SHIP. 

BY    EPES    SARGENT,   ESQ, 


pnyen 


the 


•  WTvit  swlvi  hare  bcea  wafted  •ft«r  that  shin  !• 

offered  up  ai  chc  deserted  fire-aide  of  home  !    How  often 

inuirvcu.  the  wife,  the  mother,  pored  over  the  «Uuty  newa.  to  catch 
■ome  cawal  in'eUigcnoe  of  thu  Tiriim  of  the  deep]  How  ha 
ezi>ectatioo  daJcene  I  ioto  dnxicty— iniiety  i  »ro  dreid— uid  dread 
iuto  deaiiatr  !  Alas  !  not  one  memento  shall  erer  return  for  lore 
to  chen«h  !  All  thit  sliall  over  b^  known  is,  that  ahe  sailed  Crom 
her  port.  *  and  was  never  heard  of  more  j* 

*^  MTAfHiwaTOif  Imrtifo. 


God  fpAed  the  noble  Prbmdbht  ! 

A  gallant  boat  is  she. 
As  ever  entered  hart>or. 

Or  eross'd  a  atormr  sea. 
Like  some  McJ^stie  castle 

She  floau  upon  the  stream ; 
The  good  ships  nioor'd  beside  her 

Lilte  pigmy  shallops  seem  i 

II. 

How  will  her  mighty  bulwarks 

The  leaping  surges  brave! 
How  will  her  iron  smews 

Make  way  'gaiast  wind  and  wave ! 
Farewell,  thou  stately  vessel ! 

Ye  voyagers,  farewell ! 
Seeurely  on  that  deck  »hall  ye 

The  tempest's  shock  repel. 


The  stately  vessel  left  us 

In  all  hor  hold  array ; 
A  glorious  sight, O  laodsmen ! 

As  «h«  glided  Ouwn  our  bay : 
Her  flags  wetre  waving  joyfully, 

And  trom  her  rib^i  oi  oak 
<  Farewell  !*  to  all  the  city 

Her  guns  in  thunder  spoke. 


Flee,  on  thy  vapory  pinions ! 

Back,  back  to  Eflgiand  flee! 
Wbt^re  patient  watchers  by  the  strand! 

Have  waited  long  for  thee ; 
Where  kindred  hearts  are  beating 

1*0  welcome  home  thy  erew. 
And  tearful  eyes  gase  eoaslantly 

Across  the  wraters  blue ! 


Alas,  ye  watchers  by  the  strand  ! 

Weeks,  months  have  r«IIM  away. 
But  where,  where  is  the  President '/ 

And  why  is  ibis  delay  T 
Return,  pale  mourners,  to  yeui  homes ! 


Ye  ifaz'^.  arid  gaze  in  vain ; 
Oh !  nev  r  shall  that  pennon'd  mast 
Saiute  )  our  eyes  again ! 


And  BOW  ear  hopes,  like  oioniuig  start. 

Have  ooe  by  ooe  gone  out } 
And  stern  despair  subdues  at  length 

Thf  agnny  of  doubt : 
But  still  Aflaction  lifts  her  torch 

At  O'ght  along  the  shore, 
And  Itneering  bj  the  surf-beat  reeks, 

To  m^'vel,  to  deplore. 


In  r' reams  I  see  the  fated  ship 

r«*rn  b>  the  northern  blast  $ 
Ahnut  her  temposi  riven  traek 

Tiiewhte  fog  gathers  fistj 
When,  lo !  abuve  the  swathing  mist 

Their  heads  the  icebergs  lift. 
In  lucent  grandeur  to  the  ciouds— 

Vast contioenti  adrift! 

▼III. 
One  mingled  shriek  of  a  we  goes  up, 

At  that  stupendous  sight ; 
Mow  helmsman,  lor  a  hundred  lives, 

Oh !  guide  the  helm  aright ! 
Vain  prayer!  She  strikes!  amd  thoaderisg dowE. 

The  avalanches  fa4 ; 
Cnish'd,  wheim'd,  the  stately  vessel  siakf— 

The  cold  tea  covers  all ! 


Anon,  unresting  Fancy  holds 

A  direr  scene  ij  view ; 
The  burning  ship,  the  fragile  raft, 

Th«  pale  and  dying  crew ! 
Ah  mm!  was  >'uch.iht:irmadden'ag  fate 

Upon  the  billowy  brine  t 
Give  op,  remorsrleas  Ocean ! 

A  relic  aadasign! 


No  answer  eometh  from  the  deep. 

To  tell  the  tale  wu  dread ; 
Nor  shall  it,  till  the  trump  shaU  souad^ 

And  the  sea  give  up  iu  dead. 
Oh.  thnn  may  that  lost  company. 

From  earthly  haven  driven. 
Meet  where  the  weary  are  at  rest, 

And  storms  reach  net— in  Heaven ! 
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NICHOLAS  DUNKS ;  OR  FMED  MACKERAL  FOR  DINKER. 

FROM  BLACKW0OD*8  MAGAZINE  FOR  SEPTEMBER. 


*  It  I  were  to  say  w(iat]  should  reallj  like  to 
haire  for  dinner,*  replied  Nicholas,  in  answer  to 
his  wife's  question  Hpon  the  subject,  ^  it  would 
be  fried  mackerel,  smacking  his  lips  as  he 
spoke. 

*  Then  that's  just  what  you  won't  have,'  siid 
Mrs.  Dunks,  as  sharp  as  a  north-east  wind. 

*■  Humph  !'  quoth  Nicholas. 

'  Ay  !  ind  humph  again  !'  responded  his  bet- 
ter h.lf.  *  Iv*e  other  fish  to  fry  to.day,  that  I 
can  tell  you.* 

<  Then  why  did  you  ask  me  ?*  said  Nicholas. 

^  Because  I  was  a  tool.  1  might  have  known 
3rou  would  be  sure  to  give  all  the  trouble  you 
cat  on  washing-day.' 

*  Humph  !'  quoth  Nicholas  again,  as  he  took 
his  hat  off  the  nail,  brushed  it  with  the  cuff  of 
his  coat,  and  clapped  it  on  his  head  with  the  air 
of  a  man  determined  to  have  his  own  way. 

*  Where  are  you  going  now  ?  said  Mrs.  Dunks. 
*To  get  a  fried  mackerel  for  dinner,'  replied 

Nicholas,  murchlns:  out  of  the  room,  ereet  of 
^io6f  and  resolute  of  soul. 

Nicholas  was  right.  A  roan  is  no  man  who 
cannot  have  a  fried  mackerel  when  he  has  set 
kia  heart  upon  it ;  and  more  especially  when  he 
has  money  in  his  pocket  to  pay  for  it.  Nicholas 
Df«nks  was  a  tailor — a  eircumstasce  which 
makes  the  assertion  of  his  prerogative  in  the  way 
we  have  seen  the  mrre  remarkable  ;  except  that 
tailors  are  proverbial  for  their  love  of  good  lir- 
ing*.  He  was  forty:  his  wife  forty-two.  He  a 
oeaeeable  maa — she  a  cantankerous  little  body; 
h  :  sober  and  iudusirious — she  generally  inclin- 
ed to  tipple,  and  always  inclined,  to  be  idle. — 
He,  firdt  lord  of  the  treasury — she,  one  oi  the 
tellers  of  the  exchequer,  if  ever  he  went  to  bed 
without  first  countlnfT  his  money.  They  had 
bc€B  married  six  weeks — only  six  wet  ks — no 
more;  but  (oh!  shame  to  wedded  life!)  this 
was,  at  least,  the  sixteenth  time  Nicholas  had 
found  it  necessary  to  put  on  his  hat  and  wal.c 
abroad  in  search  of  domestic  bliss. 

On  the  pr«8ent  occason,  however,  he  first 
went  in  search  of  his  mackerel,  and  then  in 
senrch  of  the  Blue  PosU^  a  house  of  call  for  his 
tribe,  where  he  meditated  having  it  fried.  Mrs. 
Danks,  as  soon  as  the  door  closed,  flounced  into 
the  l>ack  kitchen,  muttering  unheard  of  ven- 
geance when  he  came  home,  and  began  her  dab 
wash.  Miserable  woman!  she  little  dreamt  of 
all  the  diea<*troiis  consequences  of  refusing  to 
fr^  his  mackerel.     But  we  must  not  anticipate. 

The  tap-room  clock  had  just  struck  two  a^ 
Nicholas  sat  down  to  one  of  the  finest  mackerel 
he-  had  ever  cisipped  eyes  on,  and  fri^d  to  per- 
fection. By  the  side  of  it  stood  a  foaming 
taskard  of  porter,  invitincr  his  lips  to  taste  the 
refreshing  draught.  He  yielded  to  the  soft  pe-- 
auasion,  and  saw  the  bottom  of  the  pot  before  he 
put  ic  down  again. 

*  That's  the  way  to  spoil  your  fish,  sir,*  said  a 
ruddy  faced  man  with  a  merry  twinkling  eye, 
who  was  seated  at  an  opposite  table.' 


<  I  don't  think  so,'  replied  Nicholas.  *  It  will 
have  something  to  swim  in.* 

*  Are  you  fond  of  mackerel  r' 

'  Very  !'  responded  Nicholas,  handling  his 
kliife  and  fork,  and  preparing  to  cut  the  one  be- 
fore him  into  two  equal  parts. 

'Then  take  my  advice,  and  begin  at  the  tail; 
•r,  assure  as  my  same's  Jenkins,  you'll  wish 
you  had.' 

Nicholas  paused.  It  was  very  eddfhe  thought, 
what  could  make  Mr.  Jenkins  trouble  himself 
about  his  mackerel ;  and,  for  his  part,  he  had 
never  heard  before  of  beginning  at  the  tail. — 
However,  as  there  might  be  somethiag  in  it,  he 
piepared  to  cut  off  the  tail. 

« Not  thai  way  !*  exclaimed  Jenkins,  starting 
up. 

By  this  time  the  mackerel  was  getting  cold, 
and  Nicholas  hot.  He  looked  at  Mr.  Jenkins 
as  if  he  woi  Id  thank  him  to  mind  his  own  busi- 
ness, and  let  him  eat  his  mackerel  as  he  liked. 

*  Not  that  way,'  repeated  Jeiikins  ;  don't  cut 
the  tail  off,  but  slide  your  knife  under,  and  pass 
it  gently  to  the  head.' 

*  Oh  !'  said  Nicholas,  doinff  as  he  nas  direct- 
ed, still  tbiokin^  there  mtg%t  be  some  reason 
fo-  it. 

'  Now,*  continued  Jenkins,  seeing  hira  about 
to  begin,  '  before  you  proceed  further,  let  me 
give  you  a  second  piece  of  advice.' 

*  What's  that  ?'  quoth  Nicholas. 

*  Another  time  don't  let  any  body  persuade 
you,  that  you  don't  know  how  to  eat  a  macker- 
el. That*8  all.  Go  on,  sir,  and  1  wish  you  a 
good  appetite.' 

Nicholas  Idid  down  his  knife  and  fork;  and 
staring  fiercely  at  Mr.  Jenkins,  he  exclaimed, 
*  For  halt  a  farthing  I'd  make  you  eat  it,  and 
begin  with  the  head  instead  of  the  tail,  you 
trumpery  fellow.  ^  ^ind  your  own  business, 
will  you.'' 

'  1  am  minding  it,'  answered  Mr.  Jenkins, 
with  provoking  coolness. 

*  No,  you  are  not — yon  are  interfering  with 
m«> ;  and,  if  you  don't  lake  care,  I'll  soon  let 
jou  know  that  you  had  better  leave  me  alone.' 

*'  My  bnsiness,'  said  Jenkins,  laaghing  as  he 
spoke,  *•  IS  to  amuse  myself  with  the  simpletons 
of  this  world,  by  making  them  fall  out  with 
themselves.    Fray,  go  en  with  your  dinner.' 

*  No  I  won't,'  answered  Nicholas,  *  till  I 
have  given  you  a  bit  of  advice,  in  return  for  that 
which  yon  have  just  gives  me.'  At  these  words 
he  rose  from  his  seat,  crossed  the  room  towards 
where  Jenkins  was  sitting,  and  standing  oppo- 
site to  him,  said,  *my  advice,  Mr.  Jenkins,  is 
this,  that  you  make  yourself  scarce.  Vanish, 
Mr.  Jenkins,  or  I'll  knock  that  jolter-head  of 
yours  against  the  wall  till  it  shall  ache  again.* 

*Try/  said  Jenkins,  keeping  his  seat. 

Nicholas  turned  up  his  cuffs  and  drew  nearer. 
Mr.  Jenkins  laughed. 

•Take  that!"  exclaimed  Nicholas,  aiming  a 
desperate  blow  at  kis  face.    Mr.  Jenkins  duck- 
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ed  bis  head,  NieholM  knoeked  the  skla  off  hif 

knuckles  against  the  wall. 

A  scuffle  ensaed.  Jeakins  seized  hold  of 
Nicholtf  by  tbe  collar.  Nicbolas  twiasd  bis 
arms  around  Jenkins  to  pat  bin  ont  of  the 
room.  The  J  baul«d  and  tugged  at  each  olhe>* 
for  several  minutes;  at  last  they  both  rolled  up- 
on the  floor,  apsetting  the  table  on  which  was 
placed  Nicholas's  dinner;  and  now  mackerel, 
bread,  porter,  melted  batter,  Tioegar,  mosUrd, 
plates  and  dishes,  lay  around  them,  '  confusion 
worse  confounded.* 

The  landlord  of  the  Blue  Posts  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  separated  tbe  combatants. 

*  What  does  all  this  mean  ?'  said  he  ;  «  yo« 
have  been  at  yeur  tricks  again,  1  suppose,*  be 
continued,  addressing  Jenkins,  who  laughed  im- 
mederately  as  he  surveyed  the  wreck  of  eatables 
strewn  upon  tbe  sanded  floor. 

«  His  tricks  >'  exclaimed  Nicholas, examining 
his  wounded  knuckles,  and  panting  for  breath. 

*  I  have  not  done  with  him  yet.  My  dinner  is 
spoiled,  and  he  shall  pay  for  it  before  he  leaves 
the  room.* 

*  To  be  sure  I  will/  answered  Jenkins,  still 
laughing,  *  and,  more  than  that,  you  shall  go 
home  and  dine  with  me  off  something  better  than 
fried  mackerel.' 

*  Who  are  yoa  ?'  enquired  Nicholas  donbting- 
ly,  his  ire  evidently  giving  way  rnder  the 
doable  prospect  of  a  spoiled  dinner  paid  lor,  and 
a  god  one  promised. 

«  Ton  shall  know  by  nightcap  time,*  answer- 
ed Jenkins. 

The  landlord,  meanwhile,  had  placed  the  table 
on  itp  legs  again,  gathered  up  the  broken  crock- 
ery,&o.,  and  was  about  to  retire,  when  Jenkins 
told  him  to  score  the  dasiage  to  bit*  accoant, 
and  fl^ive  him  chapfce  for  a  tive  pound  note. 

*  Here's  for  your  wounds,'  taid  Jenkins, 
counting  the  chanffe,  and  tossing  <«  half  sovereign 
to  Nicholas;  *  and  here's  foryonr  baulked  ap- 
petite,' be  continued,  tossing  him  another. 

<  You're  a  qaeer  an,'  observed  Nicholas,  look- 
mg  at  the  two  half  so  re  reigns,  and  then  at  the 
donor,  with  a  ludicrous  mixture  of  surprise  and 
joy,  amaxingly  puzsled  to  make  out  what  it  all 
meant. 

« So  every  body  rays,'  replied  Jenkins,  put- 
ting the  rest  of  the  change  into  his  pocket,  and 
motioning  Nicholas  to  do  the  like  by  the  two 
half-sovereigns  that  lay  before  bini. 

*'0h,  I've  no  objection,  of  course  !'  said  N  cho- 
las,  and  picked  up  the  money  as  if  he  ei^pected 
it  would  barn  his  finf^ers,  examininfc  it  also  as 
though  he  thought  it   mu^t  be  a  countertei'. — 

*  W^ll,  if  this  isn't  a  go,  I  don't  know  what  is  !* 
he  added,  when  he  saw  they  were  gold  ;  and  with 
a  chuckle  conveyed  them  into  his  waistcoat 
pocket. 

*  And  now,  suppose  we  go,'  rejoined  Mr.  Jen- 
kins, rising. 

<  With  all  my  heart,*  responded  Nicholas, 
and  he  followed  him  oat  of  the  room,  wondering 
what  was  to  come  next. 

They  gained  the  street.  Pursuing  their  walk 
in  profound  silence  till  they  reached  the  Strand, 
Mr.  Jenkins  suddenly    addressed  Nicholas. — 


•  That's  a  mmuirow  ■haliby  hat  of  y ova,'  s^ 
he. 

*  It  is,'  qnoth  Nicholas ;  *  but  it's  my  best  ani 
worst.' 

« Step  into  that  shop,  and  fit  yourself  with  i 
better,'  replied  Mr.  Jenkins,  pointing  to  a  hat 
ter's  across  the  roa4  *  Here's  money  to  paj 
for  it,  and  1*11  wait  here  till  you  return.'  fli 
gave  him,  as  be  speke,  a  five-ponno  note. 

*  Sure — ly,  he's  mad !'  said  Nicholas,  ts  k 
entered  the  hatter's  shop. 

The  purchase  was  soon  nrade,  and  Nicholas, 
rejoining  his  companies,  gave  bim  the  change- 
L.  3, 15s. 

>  That  will  do,*  said  he,  snrTeyiog  Nicholv 
as  he  put  the  change  into  his  poeket  withoa, 
counting  it.  *  Ay,  now  you  look  a  tittle  betterl 
but  I  can't  take  yon  home  in  those  clothes,  my, 
friend  ;  I  must  rig  you  out  in  a  new  suit  at  oat 
of  the  ready-made  ware-houses  in  Holywell 
Street. 

So  saying,  they  made  for  Holywell  Street, 
end,  as  they  went  along,  Mr.  Jenkins  put  ao' 
other  note  into  his  hand.  ^  That's  a  ten,'  sail 
he  ;  <  you'll  get  coat,  waistcoat,  and  trowsen, 
with  a  pair  of  Wellingtons,  for  about  five  or  tli 
pounds;  and  then  we'll  to  dinner.' 

Arrived  at  the  corner.  Mr.  Jenkins  tofd  him 
to  go  into  the  first  shop  he  came  to,  equip  bim- 
self,  and  return. 

*  Ihis  never  can  be  earnest !'  exclaimed  Nicho- 
las, once  more  alone;  *but  what  the  joke  ii| 
curse  me  if  I  can  fathom.' 

Nicholas  had  a  conscience,  th(  agh  a  tailor.- 
He  not  onl)  selected  a  cheap  suit,  bat  gave  Mr. 
Jenkins  the  benefit  of  his  professional  knowl- 
edge, beating  down  the  price  upon  the  plea  o( 
such  bad  workmanship  as  n<  113  but  a  tailor  could 
have  discerned.  This  cccupied  some  time.— 
When  he  returned  to  where  he  had  left  Mr. 
Jenkins,  he  was  gone. 

He  stood  for  some  moments  locking  about  it 
every  direction,  and  was  upon  tbe  point  of  quit- 
ting  his  post,  to  return  to  the  Blue  Posts^  lo  o^ 
der  that  he  might  learu  who  Mr,  Jenkios  wtf» 
and  where  he  livec,  when  a  ragged,  dirtj  boj 
came  ranning  towards  him. 

*  Do  you  want  Mr.  Jenkins?*  said  he. 
»Yes.' 

*  He's  waiting  for  you  at  Temple  Bar.  He 
givvd  roe  this  (holding  up  a  «hilling)  to  eowa 
and  tpll  you.  He  said  1  should  see  a  gentlemu 
with  a  bundle  under  bis  arm,  looking  as  if  he 
had  lo«t  something.'  , 

'Lostsomethiog!'  repeated  NicholLs  a«  w 
turned  in  tbe  direction  of  Temple  Bar.  *  Fonod 
something,  I  think  V  and  then  he  laughed  il 
the  idea  uf  being  called  a  gentleman;  '  tbong^ 
for  the  matter  of  that,' he  added,  surveying  him- 
self as  he  spoke,  *  if  fine  featbars  make  fioe 
birds.  I'm  an  outside  gentleman  at  any  rale. 

Thus  soliloquizing,  he  reached  Temple  Btfi 
where  be  found  Mr.  Jenkins  talking  with  a 
shabby-looking  man  drrssed  in  a  drab  greatwxifi 
long  feather  gaiters,  his  hat  slouched  overM 
face,  and  a  huge  cudgel  in  his  hand  for  a  walk' 
ing- stick.  As  Nicholas  drew  near,  they  lep- 
rated,  but  not  before  t^e  stranger  had  fixeihn 
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e<i  apon  Niehalas  with  raeb  t  strange,  fleni- 
t.  niztnj^  <*zprei8ion,  that  hi  shrank  involantari- 
\y  from  their  ^aze. 

*  You  were  a  lony  time  suUing  yourself,'  raid 
Bffr.  J<>nkin8,  laying  an  emphasis  upon  fhe  word 
*«ai%iii{r,*  a^  if  he  meant  to  roak^a  pan. 

'  1  was  driving  a  hard  harifain,*  replied  Nich- 
ot&8— .«as  hard  a  one  as  if  it  had  been  my  own 
money,  for  [  hate  to  be  imposed  upon.  1  g-ot 
the  whole  fnr  £3,  19s  6d.,  after  a  long  hag^It 
mbotit  the  odd  sixpence.' 

•Upon  mv  word,*  exclaimed  Jenkins,  receiv- 
ing the  difference  from  Nicholas  as  he  spoke, 
*  yon  have  done  both  yourself  and  me  justice,  1 
mnst  Fay.  You'll  do  now,*  he  added,  lookinsr  at 
H'wi  from  head  to  foot,  'all  except  your  hands. 
Yon  mn  t  pet  a  pair  of  flrloyeg,» 

They  walked  down  Fleet  street,  and  the  first 
bos'iMr's  they  eame  to,  Mr.  Jenkin*,  pullini:  '^ut 
nrothpr  five-ponnd  note,  irave  It  to  Nicholas, 
with  directions  to  s^o  in  and  boy  a  pair. 

*  Ha 'n't  vou  better  gire  me  silver .»'  said 
N'rhelas.    ^Perhaps  they  won't  have  c^angre.* 

*  P^rh»p«  you'll  try,*  replied  Mr.  Jenkins,  as 
he  walked  on  in  the  direction  of  Bridge  street. 

*  WpII,'  exclaimed  Nicholas  as  he  l*»A  the 
•hop.  *  if  this  is  to  be  the  go,  sure — ly  he'll  buy 
me  a  shirt.* 

Nirholas  uas  mistaken.  Mr.  Jenkins  seem- 
ed now  to  he  qaite  satisfied,  and  proceeding 
e«A»ward  till  they  leached  the  neiehberhood  of 
Wh'techapel,  he  turned  into  a  narrow  court, 
con ta'nincr  about  a  dozen  houses.  Before  the 
]arcr«*!"t  nf  these  he  stopped,  and,  taking  a  key 
from  his  pocket,  opened  the  door. 

*f  hope  dinner  is  ready,' -said  he. 

Thi^  was  fhe  first  word  he'  had  spoken  all  the 
wav  from  Bridge  street. 

•I  hope  so  too/  replied  Nicholas,  gaily,  «for 
I'm  as  hnni^ry  as  a  wolf.' 

They  entered  a  dark  passage,  Mr.  Jenkins 
closinir  ftud  locking  the  door  after  ^'tm. 

*This  way.'  said  he,  ascendin^'  a  flight  of 
f*a  ->  which  Nicholas  oonld  only  dimly  descry, 
ari'f  up  which  he  stumbled  mere  than  once  in 
foll'^TMnfir  his  ffuide. 

Arrived  on  *he  first  landing,  Mr.  Jenkins  un- 
]f>cked  the  door  of  a  rather  spacious  apartment, 
fh'»  furniture  of  which  was  remarkable  for  its 
uuostentatious  character,  C'»njisiing  chiefly  of 
one  large  deal  table,  that  occupied  the  centre  ef 
the  room,  and  ionr  or  five  wooden  chairs.  In 
the  corner,  near  a  fireplace  that  had  no  grate, 
stood  a  massive  pieo  of  furniture,  with  nume- 
roos  drawers,  on  the  top  of  which  lay  sundry 
curiously  shaped  implements. 

*]  hope  dinner  is  ready,' repeated  Mr.  Jen- 
kins, as  he  walked  up  to  the  maFsive  piece  of 
fu mi ttir<»  above  described  ;  and,  Mnlocking  one 
of  the  drawers,  deposited  in  itsometh:ns  which 
he  took  from  bis  pockets.  »By  the  by,*  he  con- 
tinned,  still  emptying  his  pockets  of  their  con- 
tents, with  his  back  towards  Nicholas,  *I  never 
oneethonght  to  ask  you  your  n%me.' 

'Ni'*hoias  Dunks.' 

'Nicholas  Dunks  eh  ?  A  qaeer  name  that. 
And  of  what  trade  or  calling  ?' 

« A  tailor.* 


«A  tailor,  eh  ?    And  where  do  you  liye  !* 

*In  Maiden  Lane,  Covent  Garden,' 

« Married  ?' 

»Ye«' 

'Any  children  ?* 

•No.' 

'Married  and  no  children  ?    Very  strange  !' 

'Not  at  all;  there  hasn't  been  time.  I  only 
went  to  church  last  Sunday  was  six  weeks.' 

'  Nicholas  Dunks — ^tailor— of  Maiden  Lane, 
Covent  Garden — married — no  family — asedi'- 

'Forty.' 

'Aged  forty.  That's  your  description,  eh  ?' 
turning  round,  and  surveying  Nicholas  as  he 
spoke. 

*  You  may  add,  if  you  like,  and  very  hungry,' 
said  Nicholas,  foroinji:  a  laugh  rather  than  laugh- 
ing ;  for  he  began  to  feel  queer  at  these  interro- 
gatories, and  to  appearances  of  things  in  gene- 
ral. 

'Good,'  fjacniated  Mr.  Jenkins,  joining  in  the 
lauish  ;  *good — I  hope  dinner  is  ready.* 

'That's  the  third  time  of  asking,'  rejoined 
Nicholas,  *so  it  ou^ht  to  be.' 

'A  wag,  too,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Jenkins. 

There  was  a  gentle  tap  at  the  door. 

'Come  in,'  said  Jenkins. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  witliered  old  woman, 
in  tattered  garmeBts,beferimed  with  dirt,  appear- 
ed. PnttinfT  her  *  choppy  finieer  npon  her  skin- 
ny lips,'  by  which,  as  it  seemed,  her  errand  was 
conveyed,  she  waited  silently  for  orders.     - 

'  Very  well,'  raid  Jenkins, '  we'll  come  di- 
rectly.' 

The  ancient  sybil  withdrew,  leering  curiously 
at  Nicholas. 

'Now,  Dunks,' he  continued,  'let  us  go  to 
dinner.    I'm  sure  you  must  be  hungry.' 

'That  am  I,'  quoth  Nicholas,  rising  to  follow 
his  host. 

They  deeoended  to  the  ground  floor,  croeeed 
a  dark  narrow  passage,  ascended  another  flight 
of  stairs,  and  entered  a  small,  comfortable-look- 
ing room,  from  which  daylight  was  excluded, 
its  absence  being  supplied  by  an  argand  lamp 
suspended  from  the  ceiling.  Upon  a  table  in 
the  middle  of  the  room  dm ner  we s  spread,  con- 
sisting of  several  dishes,  whose  savoury  odour 
would  have  whetted  a  duller  appetite  than  was 
Nicholas's  at  that  moment. 

*Take  your  seat,  Donkf?,*  said  Mr.  Jenkins, 
pointing  to  a  chair  at  the  bottoih  of  the  table. — 
'  Remove  the  covers,  Richsrd,'  he  continued, 
addressing  a  man-servant  who  stood  behind  him. 
The  dish  opposite  Nicholas  beinp;  uncovered, 
disclosed  a  delicious  fried  mackerel. 

'THere,  Dunks,'  said  Mr.  Jenkins,  laughing, 
'  when  I  premised  yeu  should  dine  off  something 
better  than  a  fried  mackerel,  1  did  not  mean  you 
should  go  without  one.* 

*Am  1  to  begin  at  the  taiP*  enquired  Nich- 
olas, waxing  jocose  at  the  sight  ef  b's  fav!»nte 
dish.' 

'  As  you  like,  here,*  replied  Jenkins;  *  bat, as 
long  as  you  live,  vou'll  never  forget  the  fried 
mackerel  at  the  Bfue  Potti  1  guess  ' 

At  that  momebt,  Nicholas,  reusing  hi«  eyes, 
met  those  of  Riekard,  who  was  handing  hiB 
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0ome  bread.  He  started.  Where  had  he 
that  indescribable  look  before  ?  A  moment's 
reflection  told  him.  It  was  at  Temple  Bar'— the 
man  with  whom  Jenkins  was  conversing.  But 
this  could  not  be  h» ;  the  dress — (he  fifpire — 
were  different;  the  expression  of  the  eye  alone 
was  thft  same.  It  was  odd,  he  thought,  that  two 
men  should  possess  such  a  remarkable,  sneh  a 
peculiar,  such  a  very  peculiar  look,  and  that  he 
shonld  have  met  with  them  both  in  one  day. — 
The  matter  thus  settled  to  his  satisfaction,  he 
ate  his  mackerel ;  yet  ever  and  anon  stealmg  a 

glance  at  Richard,  ana  never  doing  so  without 
nding  his  eyes  fixed  upon  him 
Dinner  over,  the  cloth  was  withdrawn,  and 
Jenkins  and  Nicholas  set  to,  tete-a-tete,  over  a 
bottle  of  port.  The  wine  was  really  good ;  but 
Nicholas  thought  it  superlatively  so.  They 
drank,  and  laughed,  and  chatted,  and  grew  as 
cesy  as  it  they  had  known  each  ether  for  years 
Jenkins  told  droll  stories,  sang  droll  sengs,  and 
pushed  the  bottle  backwards  and  forwards  like 
a  liberal  host;  so  that,  what  with  laughing, 
talking,  and  drinking,  Nicholas  began  to  see 
doable,  just  as  the  door  opened,  and  a  gentle* 
man,  fashionably  dressed,  wearing  green  spec- 
sacles,  entered  the  room. 

^  Ah,  Franklin,  is  that  you  ?'  exclaimed  Jen- 
kins, jumping,  and  shaking  him  cordially  by  the 
hand — *  well,  now,  1  consider  this  very  kind  in- 
deed, to  give  me  the  pleasure  of  yoor  company 
so  seon  atter  your  return  to  London.  Sit  down ; 
we'll  have  clean  glasses  and  another  bottle.  I 
beg  pardon — 1  forgot  to  introduce  my  friend ; 
Mr.  Dunks— Mr.  Franklin.' 

Nicholas  rose  from  his  ehair  with  that  bal- 
anced stateliness  which  men  are  wont  to  assume 
when  they  feel  a  difficulty  in  preserving  their 
centre  of  gravity,  and  malEing  a  profound  bow, 
sat  down  again.  Mr.  Franklin  returned  ih«*  a  l- 
utation  with  less  formality,  but  equal  p'^'Lie- 


*'  Well,  and  how  are  the  ladies,  Mrs.  Franklin, 
and  that  pretty  daughter  of  years  V  enquired 
Jenkins,  as  he  filled  his  glass  from  a  fresh  bottle. 
'  I  hope  yon  fonnd  them  quite  well  on  your  re- 


<  Quite,' replied  Mr.  Franklin;  «they  will  be 
here  presently  te  answer  for  themselves.' 

Ladies  coming,  thought  Nicholas;  and  one 
of  them  *  that  pretty  daughter !' — what  shonld 
he  do  ?  He  ootfld  get  on  pretty  well  with  men; 
but  the  idea  of  having  to  converse  with  ladies 
daunted  him.  He  wished  he  conid  find  an  ez- 
eoso  to  slip  away,  and  go  home  to  Mrs.  Dunks. 
The  wine  nad  made  him  uxorious,  and  clean 
obliterated  her  refusal  to  fry  a  mackerel  for  his 
dinner.  If  wives  knew  all,  they  would  never 
qnarrel  with  their  husbands  for  taking  a  l^tU 
iptns.  It  makes  them  so  good  natnred,  and  as 
pliable  as  an  old  glove. 

While  ruminating  upon  these  matters,  he 
happened  to  look  at  Mr.  Franklin.  At  the  mo- 
ment, Mr.  Franklin  happened  to  look  at  him  ever 
hie  green  speetaeles;  and  Nicholas  saw  two 
eyes,  which  he  had  seen  twiee  before  that  day — 
the  first  time  at  Temple  Bar ;  the  second,  while 
they  were  at  dinner.    He  oonld  not  be  mietaken. 


The  eyes  were  the  same ;  but  he  eonld  tmen  ne 
other  resemblance.  Mr.  Franklin  was  as  uAlike 
the  shabby-looking  man  in  the  drab  coat,  Jong 
leather  gaiters,  and  slouched  hat.  Why,  he 
could  not  tell ;  but  there  was  something  about 
hese  mysterious  eyes  which  made  him  feel 
queer.  *  Beware !'  was  in  every  glance;  a  mti- 
gled  expression  of  cunning  and  ferocity,  whick 
seemed  to  say,  *  I  am  setting  a  trap,  and  eager 
to  pounce  upon  the  prey.' 

It  is  wonderful  what  some  men  will  do  under 
the  generons  influence  of  the  grape.  Nicholis 
suddenly  took  it  into  his  head  that  he  should 
like  to  see  Richard  in  the  room  along  wita  Mr. 
Franklin,  in  order  te  compare  their  eyes;  so, 
stretching  out  his  legs  in  a  free-and-eaey  man- 
ner, and  admiring  his  new  Wellingtons,  he  said, 
« Jonkins,  i  wish  you  would  let  yonr  man-ser- 
vant call  a  coach  for  me.  It's  getting  late,  in 
afraid,  and  Mrs  Dunks  will  be  alarmed.* 

«Do  you  think  so?'  replied  Jenkins,  'then  III 
ring  the  bell ;  but  we  must  finish  this  bottle  be- 
fore we  separate.' 

Jenkins  rang  the  bell ;  and,  filling  his  own 
glass  to  the  brim,  called  for  bumpers,  as  he  had 
a  toast  to  give.  When  Nicholas  and  Mr  Frank- 
lin were  ready,  Jenkins  proposed  the  health  of 
Mrs.  Dunks — 'a  lady,'  said  he,  *  whom  I  have 
not  the  pleasnre  of  knowing,  but  hope  to  do  so 
before  long.' 

The  toast  having  been  *  duly  honored,*  as  tbe 
flentlemen  ot  the  press  say,  Nicholas  roae  te  ac- 
knowledge it,  which  he  did  in  a  few  expressive 
words. 

He  sat  down,  and  turned  his  eyes  towards  the 
door  to  watch  for  the  entrance  of  Richard. 

<  I  see  you  are  anxious  to  be  gone,'  said  Jen- 
kins ;  *  where  can  that  fellow  be  ?*  and  he  rang 
the  bell  again  with  great  violence. 

Presently  it  was  answered,  not  by  Richard, 
but  the  withered  harridan  who  had  announced 
dinner. 

<  I  want  Richard,'  said  Jenkins ;  *  whnt  s  the 
reason  he  does  not  answer  the  bell  ?* 

The  shrivelled  hag  said  nothing,  but  leered 
significantly  at  her  master.  *  Bid  him  fetch  a 
oeach  for  Mr.  Dunks,'  he  continued ;  <  and— de 
you  hear? — ^send  up  coflee  directly  * 

« Well,'  thought  Nicholas  to  himself,  *  if  thii 
a'nt  going  it  strong,  I  don't  know  what  is.  'Bfr. 
Dunks'  and  *■  fetch  a  coach  for  Mister  Dunks ;' 
and  < bring  up  coffee!'  Mrs  Dunks  won't  be- 
lieve a  word  ot  it,  I  know.' 

*  Are  yon  related  to  the  Dunkses  of  Stefferd- 
shire.'*  said  Mr.  Franklin,  addressing  Nicholas. 

*  I  rather  think  I  am,'  he  replied ;  tor  my  fath- 
er came  out  of  Yorkshire  and  settled  in  Leth 
don ;  so  did  my  mother,  and  I  know  sfte  was  a 
Cornish  woman.' 

*  The  Dunkses  of  Staffordshire  are  a  rery  an- 
cient family,  I  believe,'  observed  Jenkine. 

<  Very,'  replied  Mr.  Franklin ;  « they  caat 
in  with  William  the  Conqueror.' 

<  I've  often  heard  my  father  talk  of  hina,*  said 
Nicholas ;  *  but  I  don't  know  whether  the  j  easM 
to  London  tojgether.' 

By  this  time  Nicholas  scarcely  knew  any 
thing.    The  wine  had  steeped  his  eesaes  in  tor- 
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getfalseM,  and  he  begfan  to  r^  about  in  his 
eb&ir  u  if  hit  itomaeh  was  not  comfortftble.— 
C^tke  was  broQffht  id.  He  :ook  ose  enp ;  and 
a  few  minutea  aner  fell  ftti  asleep,  while  mat* 
teringr  fometh'ng  about  *  Richard — a  long  while 

SM — to  coach — and  what  would  Mra.  Danki 
ink?' 

And  what  did  Mra  Dunks  think  when  eleven 
o'clock  came,  and  twelve  o'clock,  and  no  Nich- 
olas ?  What  woald  any  wife  think,  whoae  hus- 
band bad  gone  out  aa  Nicholas  went  out,  and  had 
itaid  ont  aa  he  was  ata)  \\i^  out  ?  Why,  of  noth- 
ing but  what  she  would  5ay  to  him  when  he  did 
come  home. 

The  matrimonial  philippic  had  been  rehearsed 
over  and  over  again,  from  the -eze I  amatory  ex- 
ordium— *  So,  you've  mo  tie  your  appearance  at 
last!' — to  the  iraperativr  peroration — *and  now 
pleafld  to  come  to  bed,'  uatil  ahe  had  the  whole 
of  it  so  pat,  that  he  grpw  every  moment  more 
and  mere  impatient  to  be  delivered  of  it. 

Alas  I  that  moment  never  came !  The  night 
passed  away — the  foUowifgr  day — the  ensuing 
week — months — ^years — n.  d  the  disconsolate 
Mrs.  Dunks  sought,  in  Vuin,  tidings  of  her  Inst 
husband.  Then  it  was,  that,  in  the  anguish  of 
her  bereaved  heart,  she  would  exclaim — 'Oh, 
that  I  had  fried  his  mackerel  for  him  !' 

<  Isn't  it  very  remarkable,'  she  would  tre- 
quently  say  to  her  friends,  *  what  can  have  hap- 
pened to  my  poor  dear  Nicholas:*  A  kinder 
husband  never  existed ;  and  he  doaied  upon 
me,  which  makea  me  feel  certain  he  must  have 
dropped  down  dead  where  nobody  saw  him,  or 
else  went  to  bathe  m  the  Thames  and  was  drown- 
ed; but  1  wish  I  knew  the  fact.becsuse  then'-^ 
'  and  then  ahe  would  atop  suddenly,  and  begin  to 
talk  of  the  difficulty  of  an  unprotected  widow 
woman  getting  through  the  world. 

Fourteen  years  and  upwards  she  bad  passed 
lathis  sute  of  cruel  suspense,  still  living  in  the 
same  house,  and  *  getting  thiongh  the  world'  by 
hook  or  by  crook,  so  as  always  to  have  a  tolera- 
bly comfortable  home ;  when  one  day,  during 
the  mackerel  season,  aha  was  summoned  to  the 
streetdoor  hya  loud  knock,  which,  to  use  her 
own  words,  *  almost  made  her  jump  out  of  her 
skin.*    She  opened  it,  and — 

*  Will  you  let  me  have  a  fried  mackerel  for 
dinner  ?'  quoth  Nicholaa ! 

Mrs.  Dunks  screamed.  She  would  have 
swooned  too,  but  she  had  not  time  to  do  that, 
and  ran  into  the  back  parlor  to  tell  Mr.  Sowerby 
to  run  out  of  the  back  door,  and  make  his  escape 
over  the  back  wash-house. 

Mr.  Sowerby  was  a  journeyman  giszier,  who 
had  called  that  very  morning  to  settle  finally 
about  his  union  with  Mrs  Dunks. 

Mrs.  Dunks,  the  moment  she  saw  him  safe  on 
the  other  side  of  the  wash-house,  when  into 
strong  bysterios,  and  Nicholas  sprinkled  her 
iaee  with  cold  water,  while  tears  of  joy  ran 
dawn  his  cheeks,  to  think  how  the  dear  creature 
was  overcome  at  seeing  him. 

Oh,  woman  !— but  what's  the  use  of  moralix- 
\n% '  Don't  we  all  knew  what  a  woman  is  ? — 
And  what  are  we  the  better  f  jr  our  knowledge  ? 
Don't  W0  believe  them  just  the  same  ^     To  be 


sure.  Besides,  is  it  not  elsar  that  Providence 
intended  it  to  be  fo.^  Where  would  be  the  use  * 
of  creating  the  beautiful  deceivers,  if  there  were 
not  in  the  world  that  simple-witted  creature, 
man,  to  be  as  quickly  deceived  the  ninety -ninth 
time  as  he'  was  the  first  ?  The  heart  of  the  lat- , 
ter,  and  the  art  of  the  former,  are  aa  much  meant 
for  ea en  other,  as  the  mouth  and  the  stomach. 
We  have  often  (honght  that  fate  and  free-will 
were  very  like  man  and  woman.  In  both  cases 
we  think  we  do  as  we  like ;  whereas,  in  both 
eases,  we  are  impelled  by  causes,  whose  imme- 
diate influence  over  us  we  do  net  diseern. 

Nicholas  could  hardly  believe  his  senses  when 
he  saw  the  state  to  which  his  afiectionate  wife 
was  reduced,  by  the  sudden  shock  his  unexpect- 
ed return  had  given  to  her  feelings ;  and  he  se- 
cretly vowed  to  repay  such  devoted  love,  by 
studying  her  happiness  all  the  rest  of  his  life. 

But  aow  to  clear  up  the  mystery  of  his  long 
absence. 

We  left  him  fast  asleep  in  the  company  of 
Jenkins  and  Franklin.  Whether  it  was  the 
wine  alone,  or  whether  the  cofiee  contained  some 
thing  else  besides  milk  and  sugar,  we  will  not 
take  upon  ourselves  to  say ;  but  certain  it  is, 
he  slept  so  soundly,  that  he  waa  put  to  bed  with- 
out knowing  any  thing  about  it,  and  that  be  did 
not  awake  next  moaning  till  he  was  pretty 
roughly  handled  by  a  person  standing  at  his  bed- 
side. 

*  Come,  frind,'  said  he,  rolling  him  to  and, 
fro,  *  1  am  sorry  to  disturb  you ;  but  my  business 
won't  wait.' 

*•  What  is  your  business,  and  who  are  you  f* 
asked  Nicholas,  half  asleep  and  half  awake. 

*  My  name's  Sloman* — 

*I  don't  know  you,'  interrupted  Nicholas 
turning  round  on  the  other  side,  and  setting 
hira«elf  for  another  sleep. 

'  And  I  have  a  warrant  for  you?  apprehen- 
sion'— 

*A  what!*  exclaimed  Nicholas,  starting  up. 

*  A  warrant  for  your  apprehension.' 

*  I  warrant  you  bavn't,'  replied  Nicholas,  ly- 
ing down  again  with  his  back  to  the  man,  and 
pulling  the  clothes  over  his  shoulders, 

^  Is  your  name  Nicholas  Dunks  V 
*Yes.? 

*  Are  you  a  tailor  ?' 

•Yes.'  ^ 

*  Do  you  live  in  Maiden  Lane,  Covent  Gar- 
den?' 

Yes.' 

*  Are  you  married  ?' 

*  Yes.' 

*  Have  you  any  children?' 
*No.' 

« Is  your  age  forty-two  ?' 

*Yes.' 

« Then  its  all  right— so  just  turn  out  and  come 
along.' 

At  each  successive  question  Ntcbolss  grew 
more  and  more  awake ',  and  each  successive 
<  yes,'  wss  given  in  a  tone  of  increasing  amaae- 
ment.  But  by  this  time  a  distinct  recollection 
of  the  preceding  days's  adventures  began  to 
dawn  upon  him,  and  he  enquired  for  Mr.  Jen- 
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kiM,  Mr.  Franklin,  Riehwrd,  and  even  the  old 
woman;  at  which  Mr.  Sloman  only  langhed, 
and  askea  if  he  was  0till  dreaminpc,  or  whether 
he  thought  to 'do  him.' 

Farther  explanations  took  plaee,  and  Nicho- 
las found  that  he  was  '  done ;'  for  Mr.  Sioman 
garo  him  to  anderatand  he  was  a  police-officer, 
that  the  warrant  he  held  was  for  his  apprehen- 
sion, as  one  of  an  extensive  g^ngy  concerned  in 
passing  forged  notes,  and  that  several  tradesmen 
were  ready  tecorae  forward  who  had  sold  him  a 
hat,  clothes,  gloves,  &c.,  for  which  he  paid  with 
those  notes.  Nicholas  protested  his  innocence. 
Mr.  Bioraanjaid  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  that, 
his  basiness  being  to  make  a  capture  of  his  per- 
son, and  convey  him  before  the  magistrates.' 

*  What  a  villain,  what  an  infernal  villain,  that 
Jenkins  must  be  J'  exclaimed  Nicholas  to  him- 
self, while  pnlHog  on  his  new  Wellingtons,  •  to 
■ell  an  innooent  man's  life  in  this  way !' 

*  As  to  your  innocence,*  remarked  Mr.  Slo* 
man,  rummaging  the  pockets  of  Nicholas's 
olothes  as  he  spoke,  and  drawing  from  one  of 
them  a  small  red  morocco  case,  *  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  this  was  to  furnish  evidence  of  ii,.  Ay, 
^1  thought  so,'  he  continued,  with  a  malicions 
ffrin,  opening  the  case,  and  taking  out  a  roll  of 
bank  notes—'  here,8  4  pretty  lot  of  them — all 
fives  and  tens,  and  Bnished  off  eqaal  to  the  reg- 
ular Threadneedle  Street  flimsies.  Where  did 
your  innocence  get  these,  eh  '  If  you'll  peach, 
and  gpive  us  a  hint  how  to  find  the  plaee  where 
these  came  from,  perhaps  that  may  save  you.' 

Nicholas  clasped  his  hands  together,  and  call- 
ed heaven  to  witness  that  the  pocket-book  was 
not  his,  and  that  he  couldn't  tell  how  it  came 
into  his  possession. 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  he  oaught  a  full 
view  of  Mr.  Sloman's  face,  and  started  with 
amazement.  These  were  the  same  eyes  that 
he  had  thrice  seen  before  !  And  now  that  he 
surveyed  the  person  to  whom  they  belonged, 
envelopbd  in  aroui^h  greatcoat,  with  a  colored 
silk  handkerchief  round  his  neck,  he  thought 
he  could  trace  a  stroog  resemblance  to  the  man 
at  Temple  Bar,  though  net  to  either  R'ehsrd  in 
his  livery,  or  Mr.  Franklin,  with  his  green  spec- 
tacles and  fashionable  evening  dress. 

Nicholas  was  right.  The  man  at  Temple  Bar, 
Richard,  Mr.  Franklin,  and  Mr.  Sioman  the 
thief-taker,  were  all  one  and  the  same  person. 
In  his  last-meotioned  capacity,  (whioh  constitut- 
ed his  regular  calline,)  he  had  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  with  Jenkins,  (whose  real  name  was 
llomerton,  a  notorious  dealer  in  forged  notes,) 
to  victimize  Nicholas  for  a  double  purpose ;  first, 
to  entitle  himself  to  a  portion  of  the  reward 
which  had  been  offered  for  discovering  the  gang 
or  apprehending  any  individnal  belonging  to  it ; 
and  secondly,  to  turn  aside  from  the  real  delin- 
quents the  enquiries  that  were  on  foot  in  every 
direction.  The  meeting  between  Jenkins,  alias 
Hemerton,  and  Nicholas,  was  purely  accidental; 
Bor  did  he,  in  the  first  instance,  anticipate  the 
ase  he  afterwsrds  made  of  him.  Being  a  bit  ol 
a  humorist,  and  (oni  of  practical  jokes,  he  in- 
tended nothing  more  than  to  enjoy  a  langh  at 
his  expense,  when  he  reoommended  him  to  bo- 


gin  his  nwekerel  at  the  tail ;  bvt  the  wry  soc' 
cess  of  that  clumsy  piece  of  wit  pointed  him  svl 
as  a  fit  person  upon  whom  to  practiee  the  diaMi- 
cal  trick  which  was  afler^rards  contrived-- 
While  his  ooheme  was  only  as  yet  half  forsifi!, 
he  chanced  to  run  against  Sioman  at  the  comer 
of  Norfolk  Street,  who  told  him  of  the  hot  ea- 
quiries  that  were  being  made  by  the  Bank,  tai 
bow  difficult  it  would  be  to  stave  them  oil  mxuk 
longer  without  making  some  dirclosnres,  real  or 
pretended,  that  might  amuse  the  lawyers,  and 
put  them  upon  another  scent .  This  inteflieeoee 
determined  Jenkins  to  make  use  of  Nicholual 
all  haaards,  and  trust  to  his-Old  Bailey  resoorces 
for  carrying  him  through. 

His  confidence  In  these  resoorees  was  jostifr 
ed  by  the  event,  in  vain  did  poor  NicnolesteU 
his  story,  without  any  coleribg,  or  shadow  of eo* 
loring,  relating  alt  the  circumstances  precisplj 
as  they  had  occurred.  It  was  literally  laagWd 
out  of  court,  where  the  hotter,  the  hosier, and 
the  Jew  salesmen  from  Holywell  street,  appsir- 
ed  to  idenufy  him  ss  the  person  who  haid  pasni 
the  forged  notes.  The  solicitor  for  the  profees- 
tion  tried  every  means  to  persuade  him  to  de* 
nouDce  his  contederates.  His  resolute  and  no- 
varying  declaration,  that  he  had  none,  and  (fasi 
he  himself  had  been  duped,  was  re^rded  a9  la 
aggravation  of  his  crime,  snd  a  proof  that  andrr 
the  seeming  siuiplieity  of  his  character  was  csa* 
cealed  the  hardened  resolution  of  a  piaettsrf 
off'ender;  facts  which  were  prominently  Mt 
doWn  in  the  br«ef,8nd  most  eloquently  expooai* 
ed  by  the  counsel.  Even  the  judge  could  atl 
restrain  his  indignation  at  the  audacity  of  ill 
prisoner's  defence,  in  his  charge  to  the  joty^^ 
and  the  jury  were  so  satisfied  they  saw  beftil; 
them  one  of  the  most  faard^rned  of  the  gang^ 
who  was  resolved  to  know  nothing,  thatthi 
verdict  ef  guilty  was  upon  all  their  lips  long  be- 
fore the  trial  was  bronght  to  a  conclusion. 

Nicholas  was  sentenced  to  transportation  kt 
fourteen  years. 

•If  1  dei>erve  Mot,'  said  he,  <I  deserve  hangtag.* 

•What's  that  the  fellow  :s  muttering  ?'  enqalN 
ed  the  judge. 

•He  says  he  deserves  hanging,  my  lord,'  ie» 
plif*d  the  turnkey,  who  was  standing  by  his  sidi 
In  the  dock. 

*l  know  it,*  answered  his  lordship,  •but  Tft; 
looked  at  the  statute  under  which  he  is  indidll 
and  1  can't  hang  him.' 

•Well,'  exclaimed  Nicholas, 'as  soon  as  he 
lefl  to  hi«  raeditati«ins,  •so  I  am  to  cross  the 
nn^-pond  it  seems,  and  if  that  isn't  making! 
pretty  kettle  offish  of  my  fried  mackerel  1  d«l1 
know  what  is !  Oh  !  Iff  had  thai  rascal  Jent*" 
here  just  now,  or  that  evil -eyed  teoandrei 
1  suspect,  has  had  more  to  do  with  it  even 

Jenkin«,  wouldnH  I' aud  he  struck  ont 

and  left,  with  his  clenched  fists,  several  tii 
tr  show  what  these  worthies  might  have  ex[ 
•d  at  his  hands  had  they  been  withii^  re«oh 
them.    Then  the  thought  of  dear  Mrs.  Dual 
and  how  she  would  wonder  what  had  become 
him,  and  be  puzzled  to  k«H>w  what  to  do ; 
no  tenderness  mixed  with  his  thoughts; 
tracing  matters  up  to  f  heir  original  osuies,  h% 
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like  most  hasbands,  bat  is  this  instaaec  with 
more  jastice  than  huBb&nde  oommonly  have,  laid 
tba  whole  burden  of  bia  calamity  upon  his  wife'a 
ihoalders.  Aa  thua :  4f  i  could  have  bad  a  fried 
mackerel  at  honae,  I  ahoaldn't  have  gone  to  the 
Blw  Post :  if  I  hadn't  gone  to  the  Blu»  Foat^  I 
shouldo't  have  met  with  Jenkins:  and,  if  1  hadn't 
met  with  Jenkins,  I  should A*t  have  been  here.' 
Aristotle  himself  coald  not  have  reasoned  more 
logically ;  and  the  result  of  his  reasoning  was, 
that  aa  Mrs  Dusks  had  been  the  cause  of  all,  she 
night  get  through  her  shdire  of  it  in  the  beat 
way  she  conld.  He  waseven  malicious  enough 
to  find  a  balm  for  his  own  troubles  in  what  he 
eoosidered  the  retributive  troubles  that  awaited 
her.  In  due  course  of  time  he  arrived  at  his 
destination — not  the  first  innocent  man  whom 
our  admirable  criminal  jurisprudence  and  that 
bulwark  of  our  liberties,  trial  by  jury,  have  visit- 
ed with  (he  punishment  due  to  guilt,  upon  the 
clearest  evidence,  and  after  the  most  patient  in- 
vestigation of  tacts.  Happy  England !  where, 
if  the  wrong  person  happen  to  be  hanged,  he  has 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  it  is  by  the  laws'  de- 
cree, and  not  by  the  arbitrary  mandate  of  a  ty- 
itant.  To  a  trne-born  Englishman,  whose,  ven- 
eration for  the  laws  is  at  least  equal  to  his  love 
of  law,  this  reflectioQ  mnst  be  very  consolatory. 

Among  those  marvellous  accidents  which  oc- 
casionally befall  us  in  our  way  to  the  grave,  was 
one  which  happened  to  Nicholas  while  he  so- 
journed at  Botany  Bay.  His  good  eonduot,  his 
inoffe naive  manner?,  and  the  nature  ei  his  certi- 
fi*d  offence,  whicn  had  nothing  of  deep  or  des- 
perate Tillany  about  it,  soon  obtained  for  him  as 
large  a  remission  of  the  penalties  attacbeU  to  his 
leatence  aa  it  was  within  the  discretionary  power 
a\  the  aathorities  to  grant ;  and  he  waa  allowed, 
under  certain  restrictions,  to  carry  on  his  trade. 
This  indulgence  he  turned  to  such  good  account, 
that  in  a  few  years  he  had  amassed  a  conaider* 
able  sum  ot  tnooey,  kept  several  journeymen, 
and  waa  tbe  very  Scbultze  of  ParamatM.  His 
celebrity  was  such  that  he  imparted  hia  own 
name  to  a  particular  description  of  shooting, 
jacket,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  climate  and 
country,  which  to  this  day,  we  believe,  is  called 
%J>unk8 

That  ahooting- jacket  led  to  the  m^rvelloua  ae- 
etdent  above  mentioned.  When  it  was  in  the 
jleight  of  its  popularity,  and  when  every  body 
ivbo  couid  afford  it  wore  a  Dunks,  whether  they 
^Vent  out  shooting  or  not,  the  name  attracted  the 
jftdticeofan  aged  convict  who  had  been  trans- 
[|erte(l  for  life,  and  who  had  already  paaaed  near- 
ily  forty  yeara  in  the  colony.  He  kept  a  «oit  of 
l^blie-bouse,  and  being  of  penurious  habita  on 
^  one  hand,  and  of  rapacious  ones  on  the  other, 
^  tens  gradually  awelled  to  hundreds,  and  his 
liondrede  to  thousands,  till  old  J«m  Bunkar^  aa 
jhe  was  called,  (though  that  was  not  supposed 
to  be  his  real  name,;  passed  for  a  second  Roths- 
child. 

One  day  he  came  tot  ering  into  Nicholas' 
work- room  to  order  a  Bunks  for  himself.  While 
Nicholoa  was  taking  hla  measure,  the  old  man 
eyed  him  with  great  earnestness,  but  said  noth- 
mg,  and  soon  after  left  the  place,  giving  strict 


isjunotione  to  Nieholas  to  bring  the  shooting- 
jacket  home  himself,  and  to  be  sure  not  te  aend 
it  by  any  of  hia  men. 

Nicholas  humored  the  old  fellow,  and  when 
tbe  jacket  was  finished  took  it  heme ;  but  in- 
stead of  trying  it  on,  aa  be  wished  to  see  whether 
It  waa  a  good  fit,  or  wanted  any  alteration,  Jem 
Bunker  took  it  quietly  from  his  hand,  laid  it  on 
a  table,  and  bade  him  stt  down. 

•What  made  yon  call  these  jackets  JhtnksBs  f* 
said  he. 

4  didn*t  christen  them.  1  only  made  then; 
people  took  it  into  their  beads  of  their  own  accord 
to  call  them  after  me.' 

*  Are  you  a  Dunks  ?' 

*3o  ray  mother  always  told  me.' 

4t*s  rather  an  uncommon  name,'  remarked 
the  old  man. 

*Ah  !'  obaerved  Nicholas  with  s  sigh, remem- 
bering what  Jenkina  said  when  he  heard  it  for 
the  first  time,.  *you  are  not  the  only  person  who 
hasteld  me  that,  as  I  have  good  reaaon  to  know.' 

•You've  mentioned  your  mother;  who  was 
your  father?' 

*l*m  not  a  wise  son,'  replied  Nieholas,laughing. 

•Perhaps  a  prodigal  one?'  rejoined  Bunker. 

•Not  much  of  that  neither,  for  I  had  nothing 
to  be  prodigal  with.  My  father  died,  aa  I  have 
heard  my  mother  say,  when  I  waa  in  my  cradle; 
and  who  or  what  he  waa  I  never  had  the  curi- 
osity to  enquire.' 

(Where  did  your  mother  live  ?' 

♦in  London.' 

•What  part  ?' 

•A  great  many  parts :  but  the  first  that  I  re- 
menaber  was  Saffron  Hill,  where  I  went  to 
sehocl ;  then  she  removed  to  Shoe  Lane ;  after 
that  to  Barbican ;  then  to  Smithfield  Bars ;  then 
to  Oray's  Inn  Lane ;  then  to  Wbitechapel ;  then 
back  to  Barbican ;  and  then  to  Green  Arbour 
Court,  Old  Ba'ley,  where  she  died,  poor  soul,  of 
a  scarlet  fever.  Lord !  I  remember  all  the 
places  as  well  aa  poasible.  Oh  dear,  I  wish  I 
was  in  one  of  them  now !' 

•Waa  you  mother  tall  ?' 

•1  fancy  she  was;  they  used  to  call  her  the 
grenadier,  at  Whiteobapei ' 

•Did  she  atammer  in  her  speech  ?' 

•Yep,  particularly  when  she  got  into  one  of 
her  towering  paa^ionq,  which  was  pretty  often.' 

•What  other  children  had  ahe  ?' 

•None — I  am  her  only  bon  and  heir.' 
And  f>he  called  you ' 

•I  was  christened  Nicholas,  but  she  always 
called  me  Nick,  for  rhort.  'Nick,'  raid  ahe,  the 
day  ahe  died,  *if  1  don't  recover,  bury  me  in  St. 
Giles's  churchyard,  for  there's  where  1  was 
married.' ' 

•Enough  !'  interrupted  Jem  Bunker,  starting 
from  his  chair,  and  tottering  towartis  Nicholaa, 
be  threw  himself  into  his  arms,  exclaiming,  *My 
son!  my  son!' 

•Not  very  likely,'  thought  Nicbolss  to  himself 
aa  the  old  man  hugged  him,  and  kept  repeating 
the  words — •my  sen  !  my  son !'  But  he  said 
nothing. 

•Lord!  what  a  blessed  thing  it  is  to  see  and 
touch  one's  own  flesh  and  blood,  after  so  many 
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years,*  eontiniied  Jem,  looking  Nicholas  full  \m 
the  (ace  as  he  spoke,  aod  claspiag  his  hands  be- 
tween his,  with  a  fervor  and  tenderness  toe  true 
to  nature  to  be  mistaken.  4  am  a  transported 
felon,*  said  he,  'and  doomed  to  die  in  this  straif|^ 
land  ;  but  thank  God  !  thank  God!  1  am  a  father!' 
and  tears  thsU  gushed  forth  afresh,  and  trickled 
down  his  aged  cheeks,  attested  the  sincerity  of 
his  feelings.  ^^ 

^Thank  God,  sir,*  replied  Nicholas, *as  it  seems 
to  make  yo  i  so  happy,  I  have  no  objection  to  be 
yottr  son,  1  having  no  other  father  to  claim  me, 
do  you  see ;  bat  as  to  the  fact  of  my  being  so,  I 
really  think  it's  all  gammon.' 

*Hush,  hash,'  interrupted  the  old  man,  wiping 
his  eyes  and  becoming  more  eomp-sed ;  'you 
don't  know  what  you  say.  Death  may  come 
now  «s  soon  as  it  likes — I  have  nothing  else  to 
live  fo  .  But  I  wish  yoor  mother  had  answered 
my  letters.' 

•She  coalda't  wtite,  you  know,'  replied  Niche- 
las.    'Yoa  forgot  that,  father.' 

*Ah !  well,  yon  may  jest  as  much  as  yoa  like,' 
said  th«»  old  man  ;  'hot  if  yon  are  my  son,  you 
have  a  flesh  mark  on  the  right  arm,  jnst  ahove 
the  elbow,  shaped  likea  pear.' 

<To  be  sure  1  have!'  exclaimed  Nicholas, strip- 
ping off  his  coat,  and  rolling  np  his  f  hirt  sleeve, 
and  showing  the  mark  with  an  amased  copnte* 
nance — *and  my  mother  has  often  told  roe — * 

*  She  has  often  told  you,*  interrupted  Jem 
Banker,  *that  her  husband  flong  a  ripe  peaiy# 
her  one  day  as  she  sat  asleep,  the  shock  oi  whicli 
terrified  and  awoke  her.' 

*Ta  be  sure  she  did,'  said  Nicholas,  who  now 
in  his  turn  threw  himself  into  the  old  man's  arms, 
exclaiming  *my  father  !  my  father!— only  think 
of  my  finding  you  here,  and  making  that  jaeket 
for  you !' 

Thp  truth  must  be  told.  Jem  Banker,  mlias 
*Ned  Dunes,'  had  been  transported  for  horse- 
stealing. He  was  sentenced  to  die  ;  bat  there 
were  some  circumstances  in  his  case  which, 
upon  being  represented  in  the  proper  quarter, 
obtained  a  commutation  of  his  punishment ;  and, 
instead  of  forfeiting  his  life,  he  was  sent  out  of 
the  country  for  life.  Oflen  did  hie  spirit  yeirn 
towards  his  native  land :  elVen  had  he  written  to 
his  wife,  entreating  her  to  join  him ;  often  had 
he  thought  in  sadness  and  sorrow  upon  the  in- 
fant he  saw  sleeping  in  its  cradle,  ttie  evening 
he  was  torn  from  bis  fireside  by  the  f^ow  Street 
officer  who  called  to  'enqai«e  if  he  was  at  home '/ 
for,  though  a  horse- stealer,  hi  was  the  owner  of 
a  hesrt  that  might  have  shamed  many  a  proud 
and  titled  keeper  of  horses,  in  its  natural  affec- 
tien»forki'h  anrl  kin.  This  was  touehingly 
shown  OB  the  present  occasion ;  for  after  the 
firat  violence  of  his  feelings  had  abated,  he  gaxed 
upon  hit  son  in  silence  during  a  few  moments, 
and  then  heaving  a  deep  8i|(h,  said  in  a  tremu- 
laus  voice — *  Well,  I  have  fc  and  you,  my  dear 
Nicholas,  when  1  little  expected  te  do  8%  and 
now  I  shall  go  down  to  my  grave  in  peaoe,  bless- 
ing God's  holy  name  for  his  great  mercy — nay, 
my  son,  do  not  smile  as  if  you  wondered  to  hear 
me  talk  of  God  and  his  holy  name.  I  have  lived 
long  enough  to  know  the  awful  meaning,  as  well 


as  the  amazing  eomf)»rt,  of  these  words ;  tokosv 
that  as  the  world  falls  away,  and  the  spaes  bt- 
tv/een  ns  aod  the  grare,  narrows  to  a  mert  spta 
of  life,  we  cannot,  if  we  would,  keep  our  tboafbta 
from  busying  themselves  with  whst  is  tv  lu- 
pen  there,*  raising  his  withered  hand  tovtrdi 
heaven  as  he  spoke. 

Religious  admonition  proceeding  from  iged 
lips,  has  power  to  awe,  for  the  moment  at  Inst, 
the  wildest  and  most  unthinking  spirit  Hick- 
las  had  never  been  so  spoken  to  before,  kefeh 
abashed  and  was  silent. 

*  Yes,  my  son,' continued  tVe  old  mas,  <I^ 
receive  you  as  a  blessing  from  the  band  of  G^ 
sent  to  shed  the  light  of  happiness  npon  nj 
parting  hours ;  but' — and  he  paused— *bat-iti 
you  tO0  are  a  convict.* 

*I  am,'  said  Nicholas,  his  faoe  reddefttsf  ash 
spoke ;  *but  I  thank  God  I'm  as  innocent  u;» 
are  wf  the  crime  laid  to  my  charge.' 

*We  have  s  great  many  innocent  convicts  ben,' 
replied  his  fathorsignifieantly;  ^indeed  it  m 
rure  case  to  find  one  who  is  not  innocent' 

4  don't  know  how  that  may  be,*  aaswerk 
Nicholas,  *but  as  for  myself,  what  1  do  know  ii, 
that  the  judg^  oughVto  have  been  haagsd  wtto 
tiied  me,  and  Uie  jury  too* 

*P«rhaps  you'll  tell  me?' 

*  Oh  !  yss,'  interrupted  Nicholas,  4'I1  teOyoi 
all  about  it  in  a  very  few  words.' 

He  thei^  prooeeded  to  rehite  the  adveatam 
with  which  the  reader  is  already  ftnilitr.- 
When  he  had  concluded,  his  fatherdropped  apos 
his  knee»,  and  offered  up  a  fervent  thaaasfiTiDg 
to  God  for  having,  as  he  expressed  it,  <resioi«d 
a  son  to  him,  upon  whom  he  could  look  witbost 
any  other  shame  than  that  of  being  bis  fatliei! 

Ab3ut  a  year  after  the  occurrence  of  tken 
events,  Jem  Bunker, o/ioj  'Ned  Dunks,'  breaifa- 
ed  his  last  in  his  son's  armr,  having,  before  he 
died,  conveyed  to  him  by  will  th«  whole  of  kii 
property,  amounting  to  several  thov/^Mod  poaads. 
With  this,  as  soon  as  the  law  permitted,  he  re- 
turned to  England  ;  the  first  roan,  perhaps,  thil 
ever  made  his  fortune  by  going  out  to  disser, 
because  he  could  not  have  the  dinner  hs  niaisd 
at  heme.  But  thus  doth  Pr  >vidence  over-role 
our  ways,  and  fashion  our  hereafier  happiae* 
out  of  the  very  dross  and  dregs  of  oor  prcseit 
misery ! 

It  uow  only  remains  to  be  told  that  Niebolat 
Dunks  lived  loa  good  old  sge,  at  his  villa  neir 
Edmontm,  which  he  insisted  upon  eiUiBjt 
<Mackxrxl  House;'  that  Mrs.  Dunks  died 
soon  after  his  return,  which  probably  wu  tie 
reason  why  he  lived  so  long  himself;  that  k 
h«id  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his  friend  Mr.  ies- 
kins  hang  at  the  Old  Bailey,  «ne  fine  moroifil 
in  June,  lor  forgery  ;  that  he  left  his  n«one7,&0* 
to  the  Fishmongers'  Company,  for  the  porpew 
of  building  alms'- houses  for  decayed  fisfainoBf* 
ers,  with  the  condiiien  annexed,  that  they  sbeald 
have  nothing  but  fried  mackerel  for  dianer, 
eve'y  Sunday,  while  they  were  in  seasoa;  ini 
lastly,  that,  strange  to  say,  the  immediate  csiff 
of  his  own  death  wasam^ickerelbonethatitaek 
m  his  throat,  on  (he  anniversary,  which  he  ^ 
ways  religiously  kept,  of  the  day  he  went  totbt 
Bbu  Posts  to  dine  off  a  fried  mackerel  hitoxt 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
We  must  now  for  a  time  return  to  the  chatean 
of  Michy,  and  to  the  back  staircase  and  small 
passagee  tbroagh  which  Annette  toOk  her  way 
in  makinff  her  escape.    Those  passages,  as  we 
ha? c  said,  were  deserted  bj  every  one  as  she 
went  throttf  h  them ,  not  a  human  being  pre* 
sented  itself;    for  the  door  which  led  to  the 
kitehen  of  the  chateau,  always  an  important  and 
busy  qaarier  of  a  French  house,  was  that  which 
we  hay«  seen  guarded  with  so  much  care,  and 
which  the  servant  pronouneedto  be  locked  when 
bs  quitted  it.    The  other  offices  past  which  An- 
nette's course  was  directed  were  merely  sculler- 
MB,  pantries,  larders,  and  places  of  a  similar  de- 
scription ;  and  all  was  silent  and  dull  as  the 
grave,  as  long  as  the  lady  and  her  companions 
were  en  their  way  through  them.    The  moment, 
bowever,  that  they  were  gone,  from  underneath 
a  sort  of  table  or  dresser  in  one  of  the  sculleries, 
crept  out  a  small  but  well-formed  boy,  apparent- 
ly not  more  than  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  but 
IB  reality  coosiderahly  past  his  fourteenth  year. 
He  was  dressed  in  the  greasy  and  lowly  garb  of 
a  SMimtf on,  the  lewestof  allthe  culinary  officers 
efa  French  house;  but  there  was  an  air  of 
Arewd  and  malicious  penetration  in  the  boy's 
lyes,  which  spoke  a  spirit  well  calculated  to  suc- 
ieed  in  other  and  more  dangerous  employments 
iitn  the  somewhat  warm  but  innocent  oceupa- 
|ious  of  the  kitehen. 

The  moment  that  he  came  forth,  he  burst  in- 
to a  low,  disagreeable,  half-suppressed  laugh ; 
Iben  looked  sharply  and  keenly  round  him  as  if 
Iftaidthat  somebody  might  be  lingering  near 
lo  mark  his  merriment.  That  glance,  however, 
Utiafied  him  that  he  was  alone ;  and  then  he 
ibuckled  again  and  spoke  te  himself,  seeming 
•  Coatisaed  firompiVB  738. 


to  enjoy  the  business  in  which  he  was  engaged 
very  highly.  ^Ha,  ha,  ha  !'  he  said,  *they  snail 
see  who  will  be  marmiton  much  longer.  Ton 
great,  greasy-livered  cook  shall  beat  me  no  more 
with  his  ladle  as  if  I  were  a  turnspit  dog.  Not 
he!  forsooth,  not  he.  Nor  that  great  wild  bully 
Merliton  kick  me  along  the  pasiiage  like  a  ball. 
Ay  !  if  I  was  such  a  fool  as  my  companion  Jonah 
now,  1  should  go  and  tell  those  scavengers  of 
court  filth  what  I  have  seen ;  but  1  am  no  such 
ass  as  thst.  1*11  put  my  money  in  my  own  sack, 
and  soon  see  where  they  carry  yon  pretty  piece 
of  pastry.  The  king  will  five  a  rate  sum  for 
tidings  of  her  journey ;  and  while  they  are  all 
drinking  and  quarrelling  together  and  letting 
her  escape,  1  will  make  free  with  the  horses  in 
the  stable,  and  away  after  her  to  give  notice  of 
her  course — trust  me  for  dodging  the  hare  back 
to  her  form.* 

Thus  saying,  the  marmiton,  with  another  of 
his  low  disagreeable  laughs,  crept  quietly  out 
by  the  same  door  through  which  Annette  had 
made  her  exit,  and  looked  shrewdly  through  the 
darkness  after  her  and  her  companions. 

The  path  which  they  followed  was,  like  evrry 
other  path  on  earth,  winding  and  tortuous.  We 
have  something -of  the  serpent  in  us  all,  which, 
alas !  never  allows  us  to  go  straight  forward  to 
our  object,  even  if  it  be  from  one  corner  of  a 
field  to  another.  The  marmiton,  however,  who 
knew  the  wmdings  of  the  path  by  old  experience, 
took  a  shorter  way  through  the  grass ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  seen  Annette  and  her  companions 
safely  in  the  coach,  he  sprang  with  a  light  bound 
on  the  top  of  the  wall,  indul^ng  in  one  of  his 
triumphant  chuckles,  which  it  seems  called  the 
attention  of  the  principal  servant  who  attended 
th«  carriage.    Running  along  with  the  agility  of 
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a  sqairrel  upon  the  eminence  which  be  had  at- 
tained, the  bay  almost  kept  pace  with  the  rebicle 
that  bore  Annette  till  he  reached  the  end  of  the 
wall,  wnere  there  appeared  a  low  building  with 
a  little  court  and  a  gate  leadine  out  upon  the 
road.  This  building  was,  in  »ct,  a  stable  in 
which  the  gentry,  whom  we  have  seen  revelling 
at  the  chateau,  kept  the  horses  which  served  to 
carry  them  to  and  fro  upon  their  various  dis- 
creditable expeditions.  One  of  these  horses  was 
soon  brought  forth  by  the  boy,  saddled  and 
equipped,  and  although  the  stirrups  coald  not 
be  brought  up  sufficiently  to  suit  the  shortness 
of  his  legs,  yet  he  contrivpd  to  make  himself  a 
good  seat  by  thrusting  his  feet  into  the  leathers, 
and  thus  sallied  forth  in  pursuit  ef  the  carri- 
age. 

For  thirty  miles  he  kept  up  with  it  well,  his 
weight  being  so  light  as  in  no  degree  to  fatigue 
the  horse.  The  vehicle  was  now  making  its  way 
towards  the  Beauvoisis,  having  Itft  Paris  on  one 
side,  and  following  the  direction  of  Chantilly 
and  Clermont,  and  the  boy  was  obliged  to  slack- 
en his  pace,  though  not  to  abandon  the  pursuit. 
He  kept  the  coach  in  view,  indeed,  till  it  reach- 
ed the  last  place  where  it  changed  horses,  and 
there  suffering  it  to  go  on  while  he  himself  paus- 
ed to  give  his  own  charger  some  sort  of  refresh- 
ment, he  made  many  ingenious  inquiries  as  to 
the  direction  which  the  carriage  had  taken,  and 
who  was  the  proprietor  thereof.  He  soon  dis- 
covered or  suspected  that  the  two  horse  boys, 
who  were  the  only  persons  up,  had  been  in- 
structed to  mislead  him  -,  and,  indeed,  there  was 
a  jocular  sort  of  wink  of  the  eye  while  they  an- 
swered his  questions,  which  might  well  create 
such  an  impression.  The  name  that  they  gave 
in  reply  to  his  inquiries  was  evidently  alalse 
one,  and  certainly  did  not  deceive  him  ;  and  the 
direction  they  told  him  jLhe  carriage  .was  about 
to  take,  he  concluded  might  be  wrong  also, 
though  he  did  not  feel  quite  so  sure  ot  that. — 
Shrewd  beyond  his  years,  and  experienced  in 
every  minor  sort  of  trickery,  he  watched,  as  well 
as  he  could  by  the  dim  light,  the  conntenanees 
of  those  with  whom  he  spoke.  He  judged,  and 
judged  rightly,  that  they  suspected  him  of  read- 
ing their  replies  the  reverse  way,  and  he  im- 
agined that  they  might  therefore  tell  him  what 
was  right  in  one  particular  in  order  to  cheat  him 
the  more  sorely.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  be 
upon  his  guard ;  ami  though  he  went  on  fast 
wherever  there  were  no  carriage  paths  to  the 
right  or  lefl,  he  stopped  at  each  turning,  and  ex- 
amined accurately  whether  fresh  traces  of  wheels 
and  horses'  feet  were  to  be  discovered.  Thus 
he  pursued  his  plan  successfully,  and  did  not 
again  stop  till  he  had  traced  the  vehicle  into  the 
gates  of  the  chateau,  where  we  have  seen  An- 
nette take  refuge. 

In  the  village  opposite  to  the  gates  of  that 
building,  he  paused  for  two  or  three  hours  in  or- 
der to  reiresh  his  horse,  and  there,  by  inquiries, 
he  easily  ascertained  what  was  the  name  of  the 
mansion.  Satisfied  with  this  inforniation,  he 
rode  slowly  back  on  the  way  to  Versailles,  and 
presenting  himself  at  the  palace,  demanded  bold- 
ly to  speak  with  the  king. 


The  Swiss  to  whom  he  addmied 
laughed  him  to  acorn,  saying,  *Get  away,  ywa. 
greasy  rapscallion;  do  you  think  the  kin^  spinks 
with  such  dirtv  yonng  vagabonds  as  you  an?— 
Why,  he  would  not  get  the  smell  of  pota  Mai 
kettles  out  of  his  nose  for  a  month.  Get  awaj, 
get  away,  I  tell  you.  1  would  make  my  eaat 
fly  about  your  shoulders  if  I  were  not  afraid  that 
it  would  get  befouled  by  such  a  dirty  acqatia- 
tance.' 

The  boy  was  not  a  little  disappointed,  but, 
nevertheless,  he  was  not  driven  to  despair^— 
Being  determined  to  gain  his  point,  perfectly 
unscrupulous  as  to  means,  and  seeing  what  was 
the  obstacle  which  lay  in  his  way,  he  took  faia- 
self  back  to  Paris  without  delay,  and  there  pie- 
pared  to  supply  the  means  which  were  waating, 
by  the  unceremonious  sale  of  the  horse  wfaidi 
he  had  borrowed  from  the  stables  at  Michy. 

In  the  good  city  of  Paris,  rogues  of  all  kinds, 
sorts,  and  descriptions  abound,  and  erer  have 
abounded.  The  harvest  of  such  gentry  then 
was  not  at  all  deficient  at  the  time  I  speak  of; 
and  amongst  the  rest,  buyers  of  stolen  goods 
were  never  found  wanting  to  persons  who  had 
such  articles  to  dispoee  of.  The  horse  was  at 
once  judged,  by  the  man  to  whom  he  effered  it, 
to  be  that  sort  of  merchandize  which  being  some- 
what dangerous  to  the  traffickers  therein,  may 
be  bought  and  sold  very  much  below  its  real 
value.  It  was  semewhat  knocked  np  also;  the 
saddle  and  birdie,  however,  were  in  ezeeUent 
condition,  and  the  chapman,  being  rather  lioaeBt 
than^therwise,  absolutely  gave  the  boy  one  fiftk 
of  what  the  whole  was  worth.  With  tkis  sun, 
which  was  to  him  immense,  our  marmUvti  pio- 
cc'sded  to  the  shop  of  a  fripier^  where,  withost 
difficulty,  he  obtained  for  himself  a  very  smart 
suit  which  had  once  belonged  to  one  of  the  royal 
pages  of  honor,  who  had  outgrown  it,  and  trans- 
mitted it  to  his  father's  vale^  who  sent  it  to  the 
abode  where  the  marmUon  found  it.  The  boy 
had  sold  the  horse  at  so  great  a  loss,  both  becaase 
he  did  not  dare  drive  a  hard  bargain  abont  stoten 
goods,  and  because  he  was  utterly  ignorant  of 
Uie  valneof  the  article  he  had  to  dispose  of;  b«t 
he  was  very  nearly  a  match  for  the  JWpier,  whoas 
commodities  were  much  more  in  his  own  line, 
and  he  obtained  the  clothes  really  not  too  dear. 
The  wprthy  old  clotnesman  added  also  a  piese 
of  advice  which  was  somewhat  nsehil  to  the 
marmUon> 

^Be  advised,  my  good  boy,'  he  said,  *and  be- 
fore you  put  on  that  suit,  wash  year  face  and 
hands,  or  your  dirty  laoe  and  your  clean  coat 
will  make  the  people  believe  that  you  ha^ve  stdea 
eitlier  the  one  or  the  otfter,  and  it  cannot  verj 
well  be  your  own  couBtenauce.' 

'Well,'  said  the  boy,  4*11  wash  myself  ifl  esn 
get  water,  for  I  am  going  to  the  king,  and  sn« 
must  not  ga  with  diity  hands.* 

'Going  to  the  king,  you  dirty  shrimp.'*  ex- 
claimed the  fripier ;  'what  mean  yon  by  gotig 
to  the  king  ?  'The  king  will  have  nothing  to  saj 
to  su«h  a  turnspit  dog  as  you  !* 

'You  are  mistaken  there,  though.  Master 
Threadbare,'  replied  the  marmiCoa;  «the  fcdtg 
will  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  me,  for  1  have 
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Ct  a  great  deal  to  fay  to  him  that  he  will  give 
If  a  proviiice  to  hear,  if  I  judge  right. 

*A  leoret !'  said  the  frifier^  beginning  to  be 
more  interested  ;  'pray  what  is  that,  my  boy  P* 

The  boy  laughed  in  his  f^ce,  replying,  *Yoa 
must  think  me  soit  enough ;  but  if  you  want  to 
tell  my  secret  to  the  king  before  me,  tell  hira 
that  he  has  more  rogues  in  Paris  than  he  knows 
•f,  and  pat  yourseli  at  the  head  of  the  list.  Ha, 
ba,har 

He  was  quitting  the  shop  with  a  shout  of 
Jaoghter,  but  the /r^isr  was  one  of  those  who, 
haying  really  a  genius  as  well  as  a  passion  for 
intrigue  of  all  kinds,  was  immediately  interested 
in  the  boy,  both  on  account  of  the  nature  of  his 
enterprise,  and  the  talent  which  he  showed  for 
tliat  sort  of  undertaking. 

'Stoy,  my  lad,  stey,'  lie  cried ;  *do  not  be  too 
hasty.  I  will  give  you  seme  advice,  if  you  stop 
hat  a  moment,  which  shall  cost  you  nothing  if 
it  does  not  succeed,  and  which,  if  you  reuly 
haye  a  secret  worth  any  thing,  may  make  your 
Ibrtnne.* 

*Ay  V  said  the  boy,  pausing  to  listen :  'tell  me 
what  that  may  be  ?' 

*Come  hither,*  said  the  man,  'and  attend  to 
what  I  haye  to  say.  You  can  never  get  speech 
to  the  king  unless  you  have  somebody  to  intra- 
dace  you  to  him ;  now,  I  will  get  you  such  an 
introduction,  if  you  will  give  me  a  couple  of 
leuis  for  douceur.' 

'How  can  yon  do  that  any  more  than  myself?* 
replied  the  boy.  *You  are  but  a  cleaner  of  used 
clothes,  and  1  a  cleaner  of  used  plates.  There's 
net  mnch  diffisrence  between  us,  for  that  matter; 
and  I  am  not  going  to  commit  the  sin  of  paying 
two  loais  for  what  God  gives  freely.* 

'And  what  is  that?'  cried  the  >W;>Mr.  'What 
is  that,  my  young  riddler  ?' 

'Why  empty  air,*  replied  the  boy :  'fine  words 
1  mean,  Master  Threadbare^&t  promises,  and 
thin  peiformances.  No,  no,  I  will  pay  nothing 
for  that.' 

^Heaven  forbid  that  you  should,'  answered  the 
fripuT,  'Why,  lad,  you  are  as  suspicious  as  a 
ratcatcher's  dog ;  but  1*11  show  in  a  minute,  how 
1  ean  do  all  that  I  promise  to  do.    Tell  me,  my 
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may  bring  you  to  the  presence  of  the  king,  i 
you  really  nave  a  secret  worth  telling.' 

*Ha,  ha !  this  is  sometliing  like  now,'  replied 
the  boy.  *Come,  Master  Fripier,  you  are  likely 
to  win  your  two  louis ;  but  we  must  about  the 
business  speedily,  or  some  one  may  step  in  be- 
fore us.' 

*You  see,'  replied  the /ri/^Mr,  'that  be  marks 
seven  o'clock  here  as  the  hour  when  he  is  to  be 
here — so,  my  boy,  we  can  do  nothing  before  that. 
Come  to  me  at  that  hour,  srd  1  will  introduce 
you  to  him,  and  then,  if  you  do  not  manage 
matters,  it  is  your  f^ult,  not  mine.' 

'Right,'  replied  the  boy,  'right.  I  wo'n't  miss 
my  mark,  depend  upon  it,  but  be  here  at  seven 
exactly  :  so  now  fare  you  well,  good  friend.' 

^One  more  word  before  you  go,*  replied  the 
fripiWi  *which  is  a  word  of  good  counsel,  too,  my 
lad,  and  no  offence  in  life  to  a  young  gentleman 
of  honor  who  is  seeking  to  make  his  way  in  the 
world.' 

'What  is  it  ?'  said  the  boy— 'What  is  it  V 

'Only  this,'  answered  the  fripier  ^  *if  you  should 
by  any  chance  haye  stolen  tbe  money  as  well  as 
the  secret,  you  had  better  keep  yourself  quite 
quiet  and  out  of  sight  for  tbe  rest  of  the  day. 
There  is  a  good  inn,  not  tar  off,  round  that 
corner,  there,  where  people  lie  snug  occasion 
ally.' 

^Oh !  1  never  steal  any  thing,'  answered  the 
boy ;  *but  J  am  tired,  and  going  to  sleep,  so  I 
shall  be  quiet  enough.  Good-by,  good-by,'  and 
away  he  went. 

At  the  hour  of  seven,  in  the  grey  light  which 
at  that  time  of  tbe  day  and  season  tf  the  year 
pervaded  the  inner  recesses  of  a  Parisian  shop, 
eapecially  when  it  was  situated  in  the  far  depths 
of  the  city,  where  bouse  piled  upon  house,  and 
lane  jostling  alley,  cut  off  great  part  of  the  rays 
even  of  the  meridan  sun — there  sat  together  the 
fripier  and  the  vaUt-dn'ckambre  of  tbe  king,  who 
though  calling  himitelf  onall  occasions  a  gentle- 
man, (Heaven  defend  us  !)  did  not  scruple,  when 
occasion  served,  to  frequent  such  places  as  those 
in  which  we  now  find  him.  He  might  be  seen 
at  many  times,  when  the  daylight  was  come  what 
dim,  entering  many  a  low  shop,  prying  ioto 


lad^joa  seem  to  know  something  of  the  court,    many  a  poor  abode^  and  sometimes  sojourning 
who  IS  the  king's  TsaUt-de'Ckan^e  ?    Can  you    long  therein,  either 


say?* 

'  Ay,  that  1  can,  well,*  replied  the  boy.— 
'Many  a  cuff  has  Master  Lebel  given  me  in  his 
day.' 

*Right,  boy,  right,*  replied  the  fripier^  j edg- 
ing Irom  the  boy's  instant  answer  that  he  was 
in  reality  acquainted  with  the  court.  *Well, 
then,  look  at  this  letter,  if  yon  can  read,  and  see 
wImhIc  name  is  signed  at  the  bottom.* 

The  boy  took  the  letter,  and  read  it  through. 
'Ha,  ha !'  he  said :  'he  is  coming  to  you  to-night 
and  wante  a  hnndred  louis  :  I  understand  j^ou 
now.  Yon  would  have  me  tell  my  secret  to  him: 
ia that  it?' 

'Ne,*  answered  the/rtpisr— 'No,  no,  my  boy, 
I  see  yon  are  too  shrewd  for  that :  nor  would  I 
oyer  advise  it.  Master  Lebel  is  one  of  those  who 
will  never  let  any  one  benefit  by  any  thing 
whereby  he  can  benefit  himself.    No,  but  he 


upon  his  master's  account  or 
his  own. 

His  views  and  occupations  on  many  of  these 
occasions  we  will  not  offend  the  reader  by  in- 
quiring into^suffice  it  to  notice  the  personal 
business  which  new  led  him  to  the  dwelling  of 
the  fripier.  With  him,  as  with  many  otbers  in 
his  situation,  though  he  derived  large  sums  from 
the  vices  aj^d  follies  of  those  upon  whom  he 
was  dependent,  the  contact  with  their  corrup- 
tion induced  hibite  of  expense  which  often  leu 
him  poor  in  the  midst  of  opulence.  When  he 
saw  a  king,  beggared  in  finances,  unscrupulous- 
ly pillage  his  subjecte  to  supply  materials  for 
his  own  gratifications,  no  one  ean  wonder  that 
he  was  inclined  to  pillage  his  king  for  the  same 
purposes.  Thus  Master  Lebel  often  laid  his 
hand  upon  perquisites,  his  righte  to  which  were 
more  than  doubtful,  and  often  sent  to  the  abode 
of  our  good  friend  the/ripter  articles  which 
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might  have  long  appeared  upon  the  king's  per- 
son, or  ornamented  Vergaillea,  had  he  not  die- 
covered  some  flaw  which,  in  his  opinion,  render- 
ed them  unworthy  of  the  royal  touch.  Some- 
times, also,  he  was  obliged  to  anticipate  such  re- 
sources, and  calculating  that  garments  still  new 
would  wear  with  time,  and  must  find  their  way 
into  his  hands,  he  woald  sell  the  monarch's  robes 
upon  his  back,  and  thus  extract  some  gold  from 
the  close  purse  of  the  serviceable  friend  with 
whom  he  was  now  conversing. 

The /r/;7ier  had  told  him  of  his  adventure  with 
the  hoy,  and  Lebel  had  just  laughed  with  a  scorn- 
ful sneer  at  such  a  person  as  the  other  described 
having  any  thing  worthy  of  the  king's  ear,  when 
the  marmiton  himself  appeared,  dressed  in  his 
new  plumage,  and  looking,  to  say  sooth,  both 
smart  and  graceful,  though  still  ef  coursovery 
diminutive  in  size,  the  new  clothes  having  ex- 
panded his  heart  without  enlarging  his  person. 

<  Good  even.  Monsieur  Lebel,'  he  said.  ^Good 
even  to  your  worship.  I  dare  to  say  this  good 
gentleman  has  told  you  that  I  want  speech  of  his 
majesty.' 

The  valet'de-cluimbre  stared  at  the  boy  with  as 
scrutinising  a  glance  as  the  state  of  the  light  in 
the  shop  would  admit,  and  remained  a  moment 
or  two  gazing  upon  him  intently,  as  if  for  the 
very  purpose  of  confusing  and  abashing  him. — 
But  the  marmiton  was  one  not  so  easily  put  out 
of  countenance,  and  he  was,  moreover,  impress- 
ed with  a  great  idea  of  his  own  importance  :  an 
idea  which,  certainly,  when  it  is  sufficiently  fixed 
and  strong,  carries  us  through  innumerable 
difficulties  and  dangers,  in  which  our  boat  would 
ounder  without  the  aid  of  that  buoyant  cork- 
like quality  called  self-conceit. 

*Well,  Master  Lebel,'  said  the  marmiton  at 
length ;  *you  seem  in  a  contemplative  mood  this 
morning.  Pray  let  me  know  when  yon  have 
done,  and  give  me  an  answer  whether  you  will 
bring  me  to  speech  of  the  king ;  or  shall  I  apply 
to  another  ?' 

'Bring  you  to  speech  of  the  king  !'  exclaimed 
Lebel.  'You  saucy  Jack  Snipe,  I  will  bring  you 
to  acquaintance  with  a  horse-whip.  Why  your 
•face,  though  you  have  scrubbed  it,  is  as  clear 
upon  m^  recollection  covered  with  ffrease  and 
smoke,  as  if  1  had  beheld  it  yesterday/ 

'Then  where  did  you  behold  itP'  demanded 
the  boy,  saucily.  'If  you  have  seen  it,  you  can 
doubtless  tell  where.' 

'Do  you  thiidL  I  recollect  by  the  mark  ^verj 
brass  pot  I  meet  with.'*  rejoined  Lebel.  'But 
we  will  soon  bring  down  your  impudence,  good 
youth.  1  pray  thee,  Monsieur  Vingtun,  send  for 
an  archer  irom  the  police  bureau.  Depend  upon 
it,  this  boy  has  stolen  money  to  buy  his  fine 
clothes.  We  must  have  him  to  the  Chatelet — 
Do  not  let  him  get  away.' 

'Oh,  no  fear !  no  fear !'  answered  the  boy, 
whose  courage  and  impudence  had  risen  rather 
than  decreased  by  food,  rest  and  reflection.  'No 
fear  of  my  going.  Master  Lebel.  Here  1  sit, 
send  for  whom  you  will.  Only  remember,  that 
I  tell  yon  1  have  something  to  say  to  the  king 
which  he  would  give  halfa  province  to  hear ; 
«nd  as  he  must  know  the  whole  matter  sooner 


or  later,  jreu  can  jndge  whether  he  will  be  weD 
pleased  to  find  that  you  have  kept  the  ivii^ii 
from  him  till  perhaps  it  may  be  too  late,  mad  hm 
also  maltreated  the  messenger.  Now  menA  §m 
all  the  archers  in  France  if  you  will,  I  caxw  not 
They  will  bring  me  to  the  pretence  of  tine  fang, 
if  yon  do  not.' 

There  was  something  so  cool  and  nntiflfied  k 
the  boy  s  whole  tone  and  manner,  that  it  wm 
evident  he  at  least  thought  his  secret  of  inapett ; 
and  there  was  also  something  so  shrewd  and 
clever  in  his  looks  and  words,  that  Lebel  iflder- 
red  he  was  not  likely  to  make  a  had  gaeae  of  wbit 
the  king  would  like  to  hear.  Now  the  vmUtMe- 
chambre  would  have  given  half  a  potiiid  of  fte 
best  snuff  that  he  ever  took  from  a  royal  eaaii- 
ter— and  that  for  him  would  have  been  a  eoesM- 
erable  sacrifice-^to  learn  the  boy's  secret,  for  the 
purpose  of  knowing  whether  it  was  really  worth 
retailing,  and  of  making  use  of  it  ibr  hie  owa 
purposes ;  but  the  boy  was  evidently  impenetia- 
ble ;  and  as  the  next  best  thing,  Lebel  eoBteoed 
to  stare  in  his  face,  for  the  purpoee  of  — eertain- 
ing  where  he  had  seen  him  before — a  fiiec  wbiek 
hiul  utterly  escaped  from  his  memory,  thovigkbe 
was  quite  sure  that  the  boy's  face  had  raetkif 
eyes  many  a  time. 

At  length  a  sudden  light  seemed  to  strike  lam. 
•Ha !'  he  exclaimed :  'now  I  recolleet !  Yon aie 
the  little  villain  of  a,  marmiton  who  piU  Bnfsr 
into  my  basin  of  soup,  the  other  day  at  Ifiehf .' 
'The  same.  Monsieur  Lebel !  the  enaie !'  re- 
plied the  boy;  'and  the  same  whose  ears  yea 
boxed  for  so  doing.' 

'Now  I  begin  to  see  the  whole  matter,*  ssfd 
Lebel,  thoughtfully.  'So,  I  know  yonr  bosowa 
now.' 

'Ay  ?*  said  the  boy,  somewhat  appreheniife 
that  '  • 
others 
Lebel  r 

'Why,  simply  this,* replied  the  valet,  Hbatthe 

young  lady— I  mean  the  last— th^  was  bkovght 

to  Mtchy — has  been  carried  off  from  thai  plaee.' 

'Phoo!'  cried  the  boy,  'you  know    aoAinf 

about  it!' 

'I  know  as  mnoh  as  the  king,'  replied  lis 
volet  db'Chamltre ;  'and,  moreover,  there  hasheea 
a  sad  to  do  about  it  this  very  morning  at  Ver- 
saiUes.' 

'Well,'  answered  the  boy  in  a  more  importsat 
tone  than  ever ;  'it  is  in  order  to  make  the  kisf 
know  more  than  either  he  or  you  knew,  that  I 
want  to  see  him.  If  you  bring  me  to  him,  1  will 
tell  him  how  the  whole  happened,  eretj  sttf 
the  girl  took,  where  she  went  to,  and  where  ske 
now  is.' 

'If  you  tell  that,  your  fbrtune  is  made,'  ecied 
Lebel.  'Come  with  me !  come  with  me !  ssd 
you  shall  be  Monsienr  Marmiton  for  the  rest  flf 
your  life  ?' 

CHAPTER  XV. 
When  Label  and  the  marmiton  arrived  it 
Versailles,  it  was  found  that  the  king  was  oecs- 
pied,  and  no  one  dared  to  disturb  him  fot  tk 
time.  The  audience,  therefore,  which  the  \0J 
solicited  was  of  necessity  delayed  till  the  foAtw- 


his  secret  might  have  escaped   hj  sobm 
T  channel :  'how  so,  1  pray  you,  Bdfonsiea 
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infrmoTBiiig,  and  daring  thecourM  of  the  whole 
CTemnff,  he  wu  rabjected  to'  an  oideal,  after 
whieh  he  might  have  been  considefed  ai  well 
(inalified  for  admiaaion  into  any  diplomatic  cab- 
inet in  Eorope.  The  Court  of  Savoy  itaelf  coiild 
not  have  prodtieed  any  fone  shrewder,  or  more 
■kilfol  at  deteeting  and  parrying  every  snbtle 
eoatrivanGe  of  an  en^^niy,  than  Uie  vuirmiton 
nrored  himaelf  to  be  in  his  oouversation  with 
Lebel.  The  latter  left  no  means  untried,  either 
by  a  qniet  jeat,  a  aly  question  upon  something 
apparently  totaMy  unconnected  with  the  subject, 
a  trap  within  trap,  which  be  fancied  it  entirely 
hspeeaibie  that  the  boy  could  discover,  or,  in 
abort,  aar  other  art  whatsoever  which  the  wit  of 
loooid 


Id  devise  to  worm  eut  of  the  boy  his 
aeeiet,  for  the  purpose  of  making  use  of  it  hin- 
■elf.  To  his  surprise,  however,  he  found  that 
in  thifl  sort  of  mental  fencing,  the  boy  took  as 
meh  delight  as  be  did  himself,  or  even  more, 
for  when  he,  flustrated  at  every  point,  sulfered 
the  onbjeet  to  drop  for  a  moment,  the  lad  with 
a^degree  of  raaliciona  fun  would  cunningly  lead 
the  conversation  back  towards  the  same  topic, 
and  engage  the  disappointed  valet  in  new  ef- 
forts, which  were  frustrate  as  before.  Tbe 
next  object  of  Lebel  was,  to  prevent  the  boy 
iMiding  any  cooimunicalion  with  the  other  per- 
sonnges  of  the  royal  household  ;  and  he,  there- 
fore, aept  him  in  his  rooms  all  night,  under 
strong  apprehensions  lest  any  one  should  get 
bold  of  him,  and  bring  him  without  his  partici- 
patHm  totho  royal  ear. 

As  early  the  next  morninp  as  possible,  the 
foci  of  the  boy's  presence  at  Versailles  was  no- 
tified to  the  king,  and  he  was  admitted  to  the 
royal  ahamber  while  Louis  was  dressing.  He 
■tood  in  one  eomer  of  the  room  while  all  the 
pompous  foolery  took  place  which,  by  that  time, 
had  become  a  rule  of  state  at  the  rising  of  a 
French  monarch.  Every  gentleman  who  had 
faelain  to  hand  to  tbe  king  any  partof  his  ward- 
a  be  was  there  present,  the  one  giving  Louis 
his  shirt,  another  his  waistooat,  another  his 
sioehings,and  the  whole  of  the  undignified  pro- 
cess being  gone  through  with  an  air  of  solemn 
grayity  as  UT  it  had  been  an  execution.  Tbe  va- 
rious nobles  gased  at  the  iioy,  from  time  to  time, 
aa  he  stood  in  the  corner,  wondering  what 
brought  him  there,  and  sometimes,  misled  by  his 
guy  apparel  into  a  belief  that  he  was  a  person  of 
eonaeqoence,  experiencing  sensations  of  jeal- 
ousy and  apprehension  lest  this  new  claimant 
ahonld  take  from  them  a  part  of  the  royal  fa- 
yors. 

As  soon  as  Louis  was  up,  and,  by  the  diiferent 
arts  and  appliances  of  the  day,  bad  been  made 
to  look  somewhat  more  king-like  and  yonti<ful 
Ihan  he  did  at  first,  he  turned  towards  a  small 
cabinet  which  lay  to  the  right  of  his  bedroom, 
and  making  a  sign  to  the  hoy,  he  said,  *  Come 
hither,  come  hiuier ;  Lebel  bring  him  hither. — 
Give  me  a  robt  ds  elkamlnre  * 

He  addressed  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  stood 
nearest  t*  him,  and  who  immediately  took  un  a 
dreeeing-gown  which  lay  at  hand  and  offered  it 
to  the  monarch.  At  that  very  inatant,  howvrer, 
a«otlier  nobleman  laid  his  hand  upon  the  arm  of 


the  first,  and  insisted  that  it  was  bis  right  to 
hand  the  dressing-gown.  The  first  replied  that 
the  kinff  bad  spoken  to  him.  The  one  claimed 
by  the  king's  immediate  command,  the  other 
by  his  ancient  right,  and  lor  several  minutes  the 
king  was  kept  waiting;  till  at  length  he  was 
obliged  to  decide  the  dispute  himself,  and  of 
course  gave  his  judgment  in  lavor  of  etiquetto. 
The  person  whose  privilege  it  was  bunded  him 
the  dressing-gown,  but  the  king,  somewhat  cold, 
and  very  impatient,  forbade  him  to  assist  in  put- 
ting it  on,  and  conferred  that  honor  upon  the 
other.  He  thf  n  retired  into  the  cabinet,  follow- 
ed by  Lebel  and  the  boy,  and  remain^  there 
for  half  an  hour,  with  the  door  closed  upon  the 
whole  party  of  attendant  nobles. 

The  conversation  which  took  place  between 
the  monarch,  vaUet-tU-ckamkre^  and  the  mArmi' 
ton,  on  every  account  had  better  not  be  trans- 
cribed, for  it  is  well  known  that  in  his  commu- 
nications with  the  pitiful  minions  who  surround- 
ed him,  Louis  forgot  both  what  was  dne  to  his 
character  as  a  gentleman  and  his  character  as  a 
king.  The  result,  however,  war,  tliat  at  the  end 
of  the  half  boor,  while  he  remained  in  the  cabi- 
net and  finished  there  the  operations  of  his  toil- 
et, Leoel  and  the  boy  issued  forth  and  went  to- 
gether to  a  room  on  tlie  ground  floor,  where  a 
single  secretary  was  found  busily  writing  by 
himself.  The  vaUt  de-ekamhre  leaned  down  be- 
side liim,  sayinff,  in  a  low,  quiet  tone,  *  Be  pleas- 
ed. Monsieur  Uastelmont,  to  draw  up  an  order 
for  the  liberation  of  Monsieur  le  Baron  do  Ca 
jare,  and  carry  it  up  for  the  king's  signature ; 
after  which  yi»u  will  have  the  kindness  to  put 
this  young  gentleman  upon  tbe  king's  house- 
hold-book as  one  of  the  paces  of  the  ante-cham- 
ber, with  a  pension  of  eight  hundred  livres.' 

The  secretory  looked  round  to  the  boy,  and, 
perfectly  ignorant  of  his  previous  condition, 
said  in  a  quiet  tone,  *  Will  you  have  the  good* 
ness,  sir,  to  tell  me  your  Christian  and  sur- 
name P' 

^My  name  is  Julian  Beanfils,*  replied  the  boy, 
and  the  secretary  made  a  note  thereof,  with  the 
directions  which  Lebel  had  given  him. 

*  Now,  sir,'  said  licbel,  speakrag  to  the  boy  in 
the  same  tone  as  the  secretary  had  assumed,  *  if 
you  will  go  to  my  room  1  will  join  you  in  a  mi- 
nute or  two,  and  we  will  have  breakfast  before 
yon  set  out.' 

The  boy  went  away  without  reply,  and  the 
moment  his  back  was  turned  the  secretary  in- 
quired of  Lebel,  with  somewhat  of  a  grin,  *•  Who 
have  you  got  there,  mom  eker  9* 

^Tbedevilhimself  for  cunning,'  replied  Le- 
bel; 'I  believe  be  has  done  more  for  himself 
with  tbe  king  in  half  an  hour  than  many  another 
man  would  do  in  a  lifetime.  1  have  never  seen 
his  equal  in  impudence,  shrewdhess,  and  by 
pocrisy.* 

*  Not  when  you  looked  in  the  glasn,  Lebel  V 
replied  the  secretary,  with  a  laugh.  •  Ton  have 
done  well  for  yourself,  I  fkncy,  too.' 

*  Not  I,'  answered  Lebel ;  *  but  he  is  beyond 
any  of  us.  Why,  the  day  before  yesterday,  he 
Was  a  mairmiUn  at  Michy.  However,  lion- 
aienr  Hartelmont,  be  a o  kind  as  to  make  out 
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those  orders,  and  draw  also  an  order  Ibr  fifty 
crowns  for  me.' 

*  JNonsense,    Lebel,'    replied  the   secretary ; 

*  You  know  very  well  1  cannot  do  that  without 
the  king's  commands/ 

^  The  king  intends  it,  indeed,'  replied  Lebel ; 

*  you  may  ask  him,  if  you  doubt  me,*  and  thus 
saying,  he  went  away  in  another  direction.  In 
a  moment  or  two  after,  he  was  speaking  to  the 
captain  of  the  guard — one  of  the  officers  of  the 
old  regime,  indeed,  but  one  whose  humble 
derotion  towards  his  sovereign  was  elevated 
by  none  of  those  high  and  chivalrous  feel- 
ings which  were  at  one  time  characterisUc  of 
the  French  nobility.  The  officer  in  question 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  shrugged  up  his 
shoulders,  declared  himself  ready  to  obey  his 
monarch's  orders  to  the  death,  and  immediately 
gave  some  commands  to  one  of  his  inferiors  in 
grade. 

After  his  brief  conversation  with  th^  captain 
of  the  guard,  Lebel  returned  somewhat  slowly 
towards  the  royal  cabinet,  where  he  found  Leu- 
is,  freed  from  the  importunate  presence  of  his 
courtiers,  and  conversing  with  the  secretary  we 
have  mentioned  alone. 

*  How  is  this,  Lebel — how  is  this  P*  exclaimed 
the  king ;  *  h<iw  came  you  to  tell  Monsieur  Has- 
telmont  to  give  you  fifty  crowns  ''* 

*  I  thought,  sire,'  replied  Lebel,  with  a  low 
bow  and  a  grave  air,  *  that  your  majesty  intend- 
ed it.' 

*  Why,'  exclaimed  the  king,  *  1  never  said  any 
such  thing.' 

*  No,  sire,'  replied  Lebel,  with  another  low 
bow ;  *•  but  I  thought  your  majesty  had  forgot  to 
say  it.  I  was  quite  snre  that  the  greatest  and 
most  generous  monarcli  on  earth  would  never 
give  a  boy  a  place  and  a  pension  heeause  he  had 
brought  a  piece  of  news  which  I  would  have 
discovered  by  other  means  in  a  few  hours,  and 
never  give  his  poor  servant  Lebel  a  reward  of 
fifty  crowns  for  finding  out  the  boy,  and  thus,  in 
fact,  gaining  the  information  in  the  first  place.' 

Louis  had  at  first  looked  angry,  but  he  laugh- 
ed before  the  man  concluded,  saying,  *  Write  the 
order,  Hastelmont,  write  the  order !  such  a  piece 
of  impudence  is  worth  fiftv  crowns,  for  once  in 
a  way.  Only  take  care  that  it  be  not  repeated, 
Lebel,  or  yoa  may  chance  to  find  yourself  in  the 
Cbatelet  some  day.' 

'Any  place  to  which  your  majesty  might 
please  to  send  me,'  replied  fjobel,  with  a  pro- 
found  inclination  of  the  head  and  turn  up  of^the 
eyes,  *  would  be  oheered  and  brightened  by  the 
knowledge  that  I  am  obeying  yeur  will.* 

We  need  not  pursue  any  further  the  conver- 
sation that  took  place  between  the  king  and  his 
THiltt'dt-ckaMre^  which,  to  speak  the  truth, 
speedily  assumed  a  somewhat  profane  charac- 
ter. £re  it  had  gone  far,  however,  one  of  the 
ministers  was  announced,  and  Lebel  left  his 
sovereign  and  went  to  breakfast  with  the  page. 
The  latter,  however,  was  speedily  summoned  to 
lead  the  way  at  the  head  of  a  small  party  of  eay- 
alry,  whose  orders  were  to  seaioh  for  and  bring 
into  the  presenee  ol  the  king,  MademoiseUa  de 
0t.  Morin,  upon  the  pretext  of  hearing  her  state- 


meat  in  regard  to  the  illegal  nroeeedinge,  as 
the  order  termed  them,  by  which  she  had  lately 
suiTered.  This  ezouse,  whieh  had  been  suggMt- 
ed  by  Lebel,  was  very  speeious,  and  one  easilj 
managed,  for  the  king  well  knew  that  he  cooM 
■top  such  inqnirr  at  whatsoever  momMit  he 
thought  fit,  and  that  his  was  one  of  thooe  eases, 
where,  to  use  the  expression  of  the  law,  he  ctudi 
take  odvmnthgB  of  kit  mom  wrmtg 

For  a  time,  however,  he  was  deetiiied  to  he 
disa(  pointed.  The  soldiery  prooeeded  on  their 
course,  and  the  boy,  whe  had  taken  eare  tB 
mark  every  stick  and  stone  between  the  ehateaa 
of  Argeneene  and  Paris,  led  thea,  withent  a 
fault,  to  the  very  gates  of  that  meneion  All 
was  quiet  within,  bowever,  and  the  wiodows  is 
the  firont  of  the  house  were  closed.  The  cofsit- 
yards  were  emptv,  and  the  officer,  beginniag  to 
suspect  that  the  boy  had  deeeived  them,  tbnst- 
ened  him  highly  with  his  own  indignalien  and 
the  king's,  as  a  preparative  to  sometlring  wonr. 
The  court-yard  and  the  stahles  were  fooad  quite 
empty ;  and  again  and  again  the  officer  rang  al- 
ternately the  great  bell  whieh  hung  at  tbe  fient 
of  the  chateau,  and  the  little  bell  which  hong  at 
the  hack. 

At  length,  as  he  was  dropping  the  latter  ia 
strument  of  neise  fimn  his  hand,  in  despair  of 
making  any  body  hear,  he  saw  throogh  one  of 
the  large  grated  windows  whieh  flanked  eaeh 
aide  of  the  hack  entrance,  and  had  no  shntteis, 
something  very  like  a  human  form  orosaing  the 
Jiall  withm,  and  he  accordingly  addreasedhim- 
self  again  to  the  bell  with  redoubled  vehemenee. 
The  sound  produced  no  effect,  however,  and  be 


then  seized  upon  the  handle  of  the  door,  tesolv 
ed  to  pull  or  knock  it  down,  and  to  aeeomplish 
an  enttanoe  by  some  means.     The  deor,  how- 


ever, yielded  to  his  hand  at  onee,  and  he  now 
found  that  if  he  had  applied  for  admittance  ia 
that  manner  at  first,  it  would  certainly  not  have 
been  refiised  to  him,  the  lock  being  SMiely  apoa 
the  latoh. 

The  moment  he  entered,  he  looked  furiooslj 
ronnd  lor  the  daring  person  who  bad  neg leeled 
to  attend  to  his  repeated  applications,  and  he 
beheld  an  old  woman  in  a  brown  scuff  gown, 
tacked  through  her  pocket-hole  so  aa  to  show  & 
green  calimanco  petticoat  underneath.  She 
was  in  the  verv  act  of  looking  into  a  closet  in 
the  wan,  and  throwing  out  upon  the  floor  of  the 
passage  sundry  little  articles  of  housiahold  near, 
such  as  brushes  a  ai  dusters;  and  the  coohieii 
and  deliberation  with  which  she  proceeded  en- 
raged the  officer  to  such  a  degree  that  he  felt  a 
atreng  inclination  to  run  her  through  the  b^y 
with  hiss.'viwd.  He  contented  himself,  howev- 
er,  with  A^sing  her  by  the  arm  and  shakin  g  hex 
violently,  asking  her  how  she  dared  to  hehbve 
in  such  a  manner  to  an  officer  of  the  royal  guard. 

*  Tes,  sir,  yes,'  replied  the  old  woman,  leokie? 
calmlv  in  hiA  face.    *  Tes,  sir,  very !    I  am  gkd  * 
your  honor  thinks  so.     Every  Kody  says  the 

<  Says  what  ?  yon  old  AmI,'  exclaimed  the  offi- 
cer ;  *  sajTS  that  ^en  are  mad  or  stupid?' 

<  Ay,  terrible,  indeed,  sir,'  replied  the  ancient 
^you  are  yerj  good  to  say  so.     1  hare 
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Wen  fo  ever  waoe  I  had  the  tmall-pox  in  the 
year  1701.  I  wu  just  eleven  ^eain  old  then, 
mad  I  have  not  heard  a  word  aince,  that  is  to 
nj  disUnttly — this  is  my  best  ear,  and  if  you 
speak  low  1  ean  hear  on  that  side,  sometimes ; 
but  this  is  one  of  my  bad  days,  when  I  hare  such 
■otsee  in  my  head  as  if  all  the  bells  in  the  vil- 
lage were  ringing ',  but  seeing  that  it  was  per- 
fectly in  vain  to  attempt  to  make  the  old  woman 
hear,  he  proceeded  without  farther  question  to 
■eareh  the  house,  much  to  the  astonishment,  it 
seemed,  of  the  good  dame,  who  remonstrated 
manfully,  bu^  to  no  effect. 

Not  a  room  in  the  chateau  was  left  unexam- 
ined ;  but,  nevertheless,  nothing  was  discovered 
whieb  could  lead  any  one  to  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  place  had  been  inhabited  for  many 
months,  if  not  years.  There  was  a  look  of  dry 
and  dusty  solitude  about  it  which  was  very  con- 
vincing, and  the  officer  suspected  strongly  that 
the  boy  had  misled  him  and  deceived  the  kinff. 
in  this  opinion  he  was  confirmed  on  going  forSi 
again  from  the  house,  lie  then  encountered  a 
little  knot  of  villagers,  who  had  been  gathered 
together  by  curiosity  en  the  unusual  appearance 
olsoldierv,  and  asked  them,  where  was  the 
family  belonging  to  the  chateau  ? 

*  Why,  bless  yeu,  monseigneur,'  replied  one 
of  the  peasants,  Hhe  chateau  has  not  been  in- 
habited for  tliese  many  years — not  since  my  old 
lord  died.* 

*  Now,  you  young  scoundrel,'  cried  the  officer, 
turning  te  the  marmtren,  *  what  do  jeu  say  to 
this  ?  Have  you  or  have  you  not  been  deceiv- 
ing ns?' 

*  Deceiving  you !'  said  the  boy,  with  a  lauL  h  ; 

•  I  should  get  ver^  little  by  that !  But  I  will 
show  you  something  in  a  minute  which  will 
prove  whether  1  have  been  deceiving  you  or  not. 
Look  at  the  marks  of  the  wheels  going  into  the 
gateway  !  Look  where  they  have  cut  the  grass 
in  the  court-yard.  New,  ask  Jean  Bonhomme 
there,  whether  he  has  been  cheating  you  or  not; 
and  whether  there  were  not  people  in  the  chat- 
eau all  yesterday  ?' 

*  No,*  answered  the  peasant,  who  had  spoken 
before,  and  who  had  heard  what  the  boy  said, 

*  there  was  nobody  in  the  chateau  yesterday  but 
old  Jeannotte,  for  I  took  her  up  some  bundles 
of  sticks  myself  at  twelte  o'clock  in  the  day. — 
The  boy's  a  liar.' 

*  So  think  I,'  rejoined  the  officer;  and  poor 
Julie o  Beaufils  was  very  likely  to  go  home  with 
a  bad  reputation,  and  lose  more  by  a  mistake 
than  he  had  gained  by  his  wit,  when  one  of  the 
women  interposed,  saying, — 

*  Ay,  but  you  dwell  a  good  way  off,  Paul ;  and 
I,  who  live  by  the  road,  heard  a  desperate  gal- 
loping the  night  before  last,  and  carriage  wheels 
and  all,  as  if  the  kinff  were  going  by.' 

*  And  I,'  said  a  litUe  boy, « saw  the  back  court 
filled  with  men  and  horses !'  Another  of  the 
pnrty  was  soon  found,  who  declared  that  she  had 
sean  a  large  train  set  out  from  the  chateau  about 
ten  o'oloeli  on  the  preceding  day,  when  all  the 
inJMbitants  of  the  hamlet  were  at  a  distance  in 
the  fields  doing  their  autumnal  work,  she  her- 


self having  come  home  to  prepare  her  father's 
dinner. 

Nothing  more,  however,  could  be  learnt. — 
No  one  could  tell  which  direction  the  party  who 
had  made  this  brief  visit  to  the  chateau  had  ta- 
ken on  quitting  it ;  and«  after  some  further  in- 
quiries, the  oncer,  beginning  to  find  that  the 
hour  of  dinner  was  passed,  left  one  of  his  men 
to  pursue  the  investigation,  and  turned  his  steps 
back  towards  Versailles.  The  march  was  con- 
sidered too  far  to  be  accomplished  that  day,  and 
it  was,  consequently,  well  nigh  ten  o'clock  on 
the  following  rooming  before  the  marmiton  and 
his  companions  reached  the  royal  presence. 

The  b«y  immediately  found  his  way  to  the 
apartments  of  the  king's  valet,  and  entered  the 
room  without  ceremony.  He  lound  Moasieur 
Label  occupied,  however,  with  two  personages, 
who  were  evidently  worthy  of  some  remark. — 
The  one  was  a  gentleman  of  good  mein,  grace- 
ful exterior,  handsome  dress  and  person,  but 
withal  possessing  in  the  highest  degree  that  in- 
describable air  of  supercilious  licentiousness 
which  particularly  characterised  the  courtiers  of 
Louis  XV.  He  looked,  in  short,  as  if  he  scorn- 
ed every  thmg — even  to  himself!  and  he  cer- 
tainly did  scorn  all  things  connected  with  hon- 
orable and  virtuous  feeling.  He  was  sitting  in 
a  chair,  tapping  his  shoe  with  his  cane,  and  say- 
ing to  Lebel,  who  stood  beside  him,  *I  really 
do  not  see,  Lebel,  what  difference  grades  make 
in  any  act.  There  are  only  two  entities  in  the 
world,  pleasure  and  pain ;  and  one  thing  that 
gives  us  pain,  bad  alike.' 

So  spoke  the  Count  Jeande  Barry,  one  of  the 
least  virtuous  of  the  licentious  court  of  Loois, 
where  almost  all  were  vie  ous.  We  shall  not 
pause  upon  Lebel's  reply  to  this  exposition  of 
the  count's  views,  but  turn  rather  to  the  other 
person  that  the  room  contained,  whom  we  shall 
probably  never  have  to  mention  again. 

She  was  a  young  woman  dressed  with  great 
elegance  and  taste,  though  not  with  richness ; 
but  the  extraordinary  personal  attractions  which 
she  certainly  did  possess  were  displayed  in  not 
a  very  decent  manner.  Her ^  was  beauty,  how- 
ever, of  a  style  which  is  the  least  of  all  others 
beautiful ;  for,  though  all  the  forms  were  fine 
and  the  coloring  magnificent,  though  there  was 
grace  as  well  as  symmetry,  yet  the  expression — 
not  only  of  the  face,  but  of  the  whole  figure, 
not  of  one  individual  feature  and  every  limb — 
was  of  a  kind  painfully  voluptuous.  She  might 
have  afforded  an  excellent  representative  of  the 
earthly  Aphrodite,  but  never  could  have  been 
mistaken  for  the  hearenly  one.  Such  was  the 
person  who  at  that  time  bore  the  name  of  Mad- 
emoiselle Lange,  but  who  aflerwards  ruled 
France  by  her  power  over  the  weaknesses  of  a 
libertine  king,  under  the  name  of  Madame  du 
Barry. 

As  soon  as  Lebel  saw  the  boy,  he  exclaimed 
aloud, '  Have  you  found  her  ?' 

*  No,'  answered  the  boy ;  '  as  I  told  yon  we 
should  be,  we  were  too  late,  and  we  have  not 
found  her.' 

« Never  mind,'  replied  Lebel,  *  I  think  we  can 
do  without  her.' 
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CHAPTER  XVJ. 

*  AUhou£h  they  be  a  pack  of  rtth  and  low* 
minded  ▼illtins/  said  the  king^  speakine  to 
Lebe!,  *  we  maet  not  suffer  them  on  that  ac- 
count to  be  punished  for  doing  our  will You 

are  sure  that  none  of  them  compromised  our 
name  in  the  matter  ?' 

*  Quite  sure,'  answered  Lebel ;  '  1  have  Mon- 
sieur Morin's  word  for  it,  sire  ;  though  he  says, 
and  so  say  the  rest  of  the  police,  that  there  wa^ 
not  one  of  them  who  would  have  failed  to  plead 
your  majesty's  orders  if  they  had  not  been  stop- 
ped, and  that  the  Baron  de  Cajare  actually  did 

e.' 

Se  far,  Lebel  thought  himself  obliged  to  re- 
port Pierre  Morin's  speech  truly  ;  for  he  had  a 
certain  dread  ef  the  commissary  of  police,  of 
bis  keenness  and  his  power,  which  made  him 
afraid  of  saying  any  thing  actually  untrue  of 
him,  or  of  concealing  any  thing  from  the  king 
which  Morin  directed  him  to  communicate. 
That  dread,  however,  like  eyery{other  kind  of 
fiear,  was  not  a  Ut;]e  mingled  with  dislike,  and 
he  lost  no  opportunity  of  ssying,  every  now  and 
then,  a  word  or  two,  which  he  thought  might 
injure  the  good  ofEcer  in  the  opinion  of  the 
king.  Louis,  however,  notwithstanding  all  his 
vices  and  his  many  weaknesses,  had  good  bense 
enough  to  know  those  who  served  him  well 
and  lealously ;  nor  would  any  slight  cause  in- 
duce tim  to  withdraw  his  favour  from  persons 
who  shewed  honesty  and  wisdom  in  his  service. 
He  was  pleased  with  every  appearance  r>f  devo- 
tion to  himself,  whether  it  took  the  form  of  de- 
praved subserviency  to  his  will,  or  any  courtly 
shape  of  respect ;  but  he  would  oiten  bear  op- 
position, and  even  rudeness,  with  the  utmost 
patience,  if  it  were  proved  to  proceed  from  dis- 
interested motives,  and  from  a  real  zeal  tor  his 
good  or  that  of  the  country. 

This  peculiarity  of  his  character  was  strongly 
shown  in  the  present  instance ;  for  as  soon  as 
the  valet'de-cbambre  -had  done  justice  to  the 
words  of  Pierre  Morin,  he  went  on  in  the  true 
spirit  of  his  class  to  do  the  commissary 
much  disservice  as  it  was  possible. 

*  Indeed,  sire,'  he  continued,  '  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Monsieur  Morin  must  have  a  great 
animosity  towards  Monsieur  de  Cajsre,  from 
the  way  he  spoke  of  him.' 

'Indeed,'  said  the  king,  *do  you  know  any 
cause  he  has  for  disUkiog  Monsieur  de  Cs- 
jaie  !• 

*  Not  exactly,'  replied  Lebel ;  <  but,  of  course, 
it  is  very  easy,  your  majesiy,  to  see  when  a  man 
hates  another,  by  the  way  he  speaks  ef  him.  He 
said  that  Monsieur  de  Cfajaro  was  a  dangerous 
person  to  trust ;  for  that,  whatever  he  did,  h« 
always  had  his  own  interest  in  view  ;  and,  in 
short,  he  seemed  to  think  very  ill  of  him;  in- 
deed, and  not  to  conceal  it.' 

*That  may  be  very  well,  Lebel,'  replied  the 
king,  *  without  his  acting  with  any  degree  of 
malice  or  animosity.  I  may  think  you  a  vast 
scoundrel,  Lebel,  and  not  hate  you  either.' 

*Your  majeaty's  too  good,'  said  Lebel,  bowing 
down  to  the  very  ground  as  if  tlie  king  had  paid 
him  a  high  comolim^nt*    *  hut  yet,   sire,   it 


was  surely  very  aancy  of  this  Btonneiir  Mo- 
rin to  go  to  Micfay  u  tall:    What  hmiiie—  IsmI 

he  there  ?' 

•You  do  not  understand  what  yon  ai«  tftlkung 
about,  ]^bel,'  replied  the  king:  *theen  nea 
choose  to  nlay  the  foel,  and  to  pass  themn^ves 
off  for  the  police  when  they  had  no 
to  do  so,  and  which,  moreover,  is  qaite 
the  law  and  my  pleasnre.  Morin  asked  '. 
sieur  de  Choiseul  if  they  liad  aathority,  mad 
finding  they  had  none,  ha  of  course  proe coded 
to  arrest  them.  He  went  a  little  beyond  what 
was  right,  perhaps,  in  regard  to  B^nniowr  de 
Cajare,  but  still  that  person  was  very  impmdoBt; 
and  we  have  proof  positive  that  he  was  iBclincd 
to  betrav  the  trust  reposed  in  him.' 

*  Well,  your  majesty,'  replied  Lebe1«  *I  have 
nothing  to  say  against  Monsieur  Morin,  ef 
course ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  he  did 
not  act  with  due  respect.' 

*Hush,  hush  !*  replied  the  king,  'say  no  mere 
upon  the  subject :  1  have  not  a  more  taithfol 
servant  in  this  realm  than  that  same  Pierre  Mo. 
rin,  and  since  he  has  been  at  the  head  of  thai 
office,  an  immense  improvement  has  taken  pUoe 
in  the  police.  Let  the  men  be  set  free  from  ths 
Chatelet,  and  see  that  the  order  1  ^ve  for  Mon- 
sieur de  Cajare  not  to  present  hinuelf  ai  Ver- 
sailles till  further  orders  be  properly  notified  to 
him.  I  would  have  all  who  have  been  employ- 
ed in  this  business  be  warned  to  be  careful,  if 
they  woald  not  find  their  way  into  the  prinon 
again.' 

The  orders  of  the  king  were  duly  obeyed. 
Notice  wss  given  to  Pierre  Morin  to  set  free 
all  the  persons  who  had  been  taken  at  the  cha- 
teau of  Michy  ;  and,  summoning  tUem  one  by 
one  to  his  presence  at  bis  own  bureau,  he  gave 
them  a  careful  admonition  as  to  a  dtacieet  use 
of  any  secrets  thatthey  possessed,  and  in  regard 
to  their  future  conduct  in  their  various  avoca- 
tions. Pierre  Jean  was  the  last  whom  he  thought 
fit  to  speak  with,  but  not  even  the  Chatelet  had 
been  able  to  diminish,  by  a  shade,  the  brazen 
impudence  of  Pierre  Jean. 

*My  dear  friend  and  counsellor,'  he  replied  to 
the  warnings  of  Pierre  Morin,  'it  is  all  no  use ; 
1  ceuld  not  be  an  honest  man  if  I  would  :  na- 
ture is  against  me ;  i  was  born  to  rogvery  as 
my  inheritance ;  and  i  do  declare  that  I  have 
often  tried  very  hard  to  beha^ve  like  an  hcaiest 
man,  without  being  able.  Wny,  in  this  very 
business  that  I  was  put  in  here  for,  I  vow,  that 
twenty  times,  when  I  looked  at  the  girl,  and 
she  said  z  kind  word  to  me,  I   was  tempted  te 

S've  her  a  hint  of  the  whole  matter ;  but  thea 
itan  himself,  or  some  of  his  imps,  always  whis- 
pered in  my  ear  in  the  most  insinuating  toae 
possible,  *Two  hundred  louis,  and  all  expenssi 
paid.'  It  was  not  possible  to  resist  tliaiyoa 
know.* 

'Hardly,  indeed,'  replied  Pierre  Morin  ;  *es> 
pecially  as,  I  suppose,  mv  good  friend,  you  ei- 
/  ected  protection  even  if  ^on  were  caught.* 

'No,  no,  no !'  replied  Pierre  Jeais :  *  do  noide 
justice  to  my  prndence  at  the  expense  of  mj 
wit;  I  never  expected  proieeCion  at  ail.  if  it 
had  been  a  shopkeepar  or  a  poor  man,  that  had 
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#m^oy»d  BW,  1  might  hare  expected  lomeUiing 
of  tk^  kind  ;  b«t  tkie  Jiigber  the  peraotn  Ihe  iees 
the  eeouritjr.  No,  no,  no !  Solomon,  or  lome  of 
thoee  great  people  wrote,  pat  not  your  faith  in 
prtneee ;  and  he  who  eaid  so  knew  more  ef  his 
own  race  tban  most  people  do  of  their  kidney. 

'Well,  Ma«ter  Pierre  Jean,'  replied  Morin, 
*all  1  iiave  to  tell  you  is  this,  il  1  catoli  you  at 
any  such  tricks  again,  especially  with  regard 
to  this  same  lady,  I  shall  deal  with  you  in  a  dif- 
fiirent  way  from  what  1  h  ave  done  at  prcserit ; 
lor  instead  of  arresting  you  i'ot  a  minor  offence, 
I  shall  have  you  apprehended  ft»r  that  business 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Seine,  where  robbery 
and  an  attempt  to  murder  were  in  question  ; 
then  we  should  see  you  swinging  in  the  Greve 
to  a  certainly,  you  know.' 

*lio,  no,  voa  would  not  do  that,'  replied  Pierre 
Jean ;  *  I  know  you  hotter.  Monsieur  Morin.' 

•And  why  not  ?'  replied  Pierre  Morin.  '  You 
are  deoemng  yoorseli  altogether.  1  will  do  it, 
as  1  live.' 

'No,  no,'  answered  the  man ;  *but  I  will  tell 
jon  why  not.  First,  because  you  know  that  I 
never  wanted  to  murder  the  man,  or  tried  to 
murder  him ;  and  next,  because  von  would 
never  have  a  hand  in  hanging  one  of  the  oldest 
Irieads  and  acquaintances  you  have  in  llie 
world.' 

^Friends  and  acquaintances !'  said  Pierre  Mo- 
rin, gazing  at  the  man  steadfastly ;  'what  do 
jou  mean,  sir .' — take  care  what  you  say.' 

'  Ay,  ay,'  replied  Pierre  Jean  :  '  twenty  years 
deee  nmke  a  difference,  and  fortune  changes  fa- 
vors ;  bat  1  knew  you  well  enough  when  1  was 
•hop  boy  to  old  Fiteau  the  goldsmith.  Ay,  and 
I  eould  tell  you  something  more  about  that 
bamaess  if  I  liked— eometliing  that  might  as- 
tonish you  to  hear.' 

Whatever  might  be  the  ftelingfi  of  Pierre 
Morin — whether  he  had  or  had  not  previously 
raeognised  Fiteau 's  ci-dewant  shop-boy— cannot 
be  told,  but  he  bad  by  this  time  learnt  to  conceal 
all  emotions,  and  not  the  slightest  traee  of  an^ 
•ueh  thing  as  surprise  ceuld  be  detected  on  his 
aoantenaaee. 

*  I  weader,  Master  Pierre  Jean,'  he  said,  'that 
yoa,  who  have  been  so  long  trading  amongst 
the  sharp  people  of  Paris,  do  not  know  that 
there  is  nothing  at  all  takes  place  which  we  are 
not  aware  of  here.  For  yourself,  I  will  give 
*ou  your  own  history  in  two  minutes,  if  you 
like  to  hear  it.  Here,"  he  cried  aloud  to  one 
of  the  elerke  within,  *give  me  folio  Ave  hundred, 
letter  P.  J.' 

As  soon  as  the  huge  volume  was  breaght  to 
biai,  he  tamed  to  the  words  Pierre  Jean,  and 
that  wortl^y  beheld  two  or  three  long  columns 
filled  with  hie  own  good  ante  and  deeds. 

'A^,'  continued  Pierre  Morin,  as  he  read  over 
the  first  part,  '1  see  what  you  tell  me  is  trut, 
though  1  never  looked  to  tlmt  part  of  your  atowy 
befiife.  Tou  were  shop*boy  to  Fiteau  at  the 
tima  he  was  murdered,  and  were  strongly  sus- 
pected, 1  fiad^ot  having  purloined  some  of  the 
articles  you  were  sent  out  to  deliver.' 

'Upon  my  honor,'  cried  Pierre  Jean,  '1  never 
•tola  a  thing  lor  three  yean  after  that.' 


'That  if  to  your  credit,*  replied  Pierre  Morin ; 
*yoa  caught  the  vice  in  the  army,  I  suppose; 
for  here  J  find  you  were  drummed  out  of  the 
tenth  regiment,  and  then  again  von  were  con- 
fined for  three  months  for  swindling,  and  then 
were  charged  with  robbing  the  royal  courier, 
for  which  Corvantwas  hanged,  and  then——* 

'Ah,  Monsieur  Morin,  Monsieur  Morin,* 
cried  Pierre  Jean,  'stop,  in  pity's  name  !  I  see 
there  is  no  biography  like  that  o(  the  police 
office.* 

Pierre  Morin  smiled,  and,  pointing  to  the  end 
of  the  voluminous  article  headed  'Pierre  Jean, 
he  showed  him  a  long  line  of  small  crosses 
made  in  red  ink,  and  asked — 'Do  you  under- 
stand what  that  means,  my  good  friend  ?' 

'No,  sir,'  replied  Pierre  Jean,  who  by  this 
time  was  very  much  inclined  to  call  him  mon- 
seigneur;  '  pray  what  may  be  the  interpreta- 
tion thereof?' 

'  One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,'  said 
Pierre  Morin,  counting  the  crosses,  *  Ihat  means 
hangable  upon  seven  coante !  But  come,  come. 
Master  Pierre  Jean,  don't  be  down  hearted, 
there  are  oiie  or  two  othern  tliat  have  got  more 
crosses  than  you  have.  Why,  the  fellow  i  had 
executed  on  VVednesdav  week  had  ten,  and 
you  may  escape  yet,  if  you  chiKise  to  make 
yourself  serviceable,  keep  yourself  quiet,  and 
above  all  tilings  hold  your  tongue  when  you  are 
not  told  to  speak.' 

«Oh!  cried  Pierre  Jean,  *  I  will  be  as  sileat 
as  the  grave :  my  tongue  shall  never  carry  me 
to  the  gallows,  if  I  can  help  it ' 

'No*,  replied  Pierre  Morin,  'but  you  must 
always  tell  me  what  I  want  to  knew.* 

•Oh,  1  am  ever  at  your  honor's  feet,'  repbed 
Pierre  Jean. 

'  Well  then,'  continued  Mouaieur  Morin,  'be 
so  good  as  to  tell  ine  now  what  it  was  you  said 
would  surprise  me  V 

'I  don't  tliink  now,'  replied  Pierre  Jean, 
'that  any  thing  would  surprise  you ;  but  what 
I  meant  was  that  on  that  night  when  Fiteau 
was  murdered,  1  saw  three  men  instead  of  two 
coming  down  the  street.  Two  of  tbem  were 
those  who  were  broke  on  the  wheel ;  but  there 
was  a  third,  wbo  is  still  living,  for  I  saw  him 
not  many  days  ago.' 

SUl!  Pierre  Morin  ^  bowed  no  sign  of  aston- 
ishment. '  Did  yeu  speak  to  him  ?*  tie  demand- 
ed. *  Oh !  not  I,'  answered  Pierre  Jean  *  '^  he 
is  a  great  man  now-a-days,  and  was  going  into 
the  court  when  I  saw  him.' 

'  ITou  were  wise,'  replied  the  commissary, 
'and  will  be  still  wiser,  if  yon  hold  your  tongue 
about  the  matter  to  every  one. 

'Oh  that  I  will,'  answered  Pierre  Jean,  'I 
never  thought  of  mentioning  it— one  hawk  do^ 
not  kill  another,  you  know ;  but  I  did  think 
that  1  mi^ht  make  use  of  the  secret  some  time, 
for  I  was  just  then  going  down  to  Castelneaa ; 
and  I  fancied  if  I  were  caught,  and  they  tried 
to  punish  me,  I  would  stop  them  by  threatening 
to  tell  what  IkuQw.' 

'  You  wonld  only  have  «ot  yourself  hanged 
replied  Pierre  Morin,  'and  done  him  no  harm. 
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^Ay,  how  BO  ?*  demanded  Pierre  Jean^  with 
•erne  lorprise. 

•fieeaeae,*  replied  Pierre  Morin,  *when  a 
scoundrel  accuses  a  gentleman,  he  must  either 

rK>ve  his  accusation  or  prove  his  honesty  ;  now 
take  it,  Master  Pierre  Jean,  that  you  could 
neither  do  the  one  nor  the  other.  There  was 
no  word  but  your  own  for  the  matter,  and  you 
know  well  what  your  word  is  worth  in  any  court 
throughout  France.  Be  a  wise  man,  Monsieur 
Pierre  Jean,  and  do  not  meddle  with  hot  pitch 
without  a  lon£  spoon.* 

*•  I  never  Uiought  of  doing  any  thing  but 
frightening  him,'  replied  Pierre  Jean ;  *  and 
as  to  the  long  spoon,  I  do  not  know  where  that 
is  to  come  from.' 

*Nor  I  either,'  replied  Pierre  Morio,  'unless 
I  give  you  one ;  but  gp  along  Just  now.  You 
are  free,  you  know,  for  the  time  being;  you 
may  be  safe  enough  if  you  like  ;  but  if  you  in- 
terfere with  things  that  den't  concern  you,  you 
will  have  a  hempen  cravat  before  the  week  is 
out.' 

^  I  will  take  care,  I  will  take  care,'  replied 
Pierre  Jean,  who,  to  say  the  truth,  had  been  a 
good  deal  more  frightened  by  the  conversation 
of  the  commissary  tnan  ever  he  had  been  in  his 
life  before,  and  with  a  very  low  reverence,  he 
quitted  the  room,  and  was  suffered  to  issue  forth 
at  liberty. 

The  next  person  who  appeared  before  the 
commissary  was  introduced  with  some  sort  of 
dcrecy,  having  been  led,  from  a  back  door 
which  opened  into  a  distant  street,  tlirough  va- 
rious long  and  tortuous  passages  to  the  office  of 
Pierre  Morin.  He  was  a  dark,  coffee-colored 
man,  with  hair  frizzed  and  powdered,  sharp, 
keen,grev  eyes,  a  skin  somewhat  marked  with 
the  small-pox ;  a  waistcoat  of  very  gay  em- 
broidery, and  a  snuff  colored  coat,  with  plain 
buttons.  He  bowed  reverently  before  Pierre 
Morin,  while  the  latter,  as  had  become  some- 
what customary  with  him,  looked  at  his  visiter 
ftom  head  to  foot  for  a  moment  or  two,,  with- 
out uttering  a  syllable.  At  length  the  commis- 
sary opened  his  lips,  saying,  *  You  are  the  valet 
of  Monsieur  de  Cajare.' 

The  man  laid  his  hand  upon  his  heart  and 
bowed  to  the  ground,  shrugged  up  his  shoulders 
till  they  almost  oontrived  to  swallow  up  his 
head  between  them.  *You  have  received  the 
message  I  sent  you,*  continued  Pierre  Morin : 
the  man  bowed  again  ;  *  and  are  willing  to  agree 
to  the  terms,'  added  the  officer  of  police,  liking 
him  all  the  better  for  his  taciturnity. 

The  man,  in  reply,  gave  the  same  kind  of  af- 
firmation ;  and,  looking  upon  that  bow  as  a 
part  of  the  sentence,  he  connected  it  with  what 
was  to  follow  by  a  conjunction,  saying,  *Bttt  I 
fear  I  cannot  do  so  much  as  yon  expect.' 

•Why  not?'  rejoined  Pierre  Morin.  'You 
would  sav  that  the  baron  is  not  commuaieative ; 
that  he  does  not  talk  to  you  as  some  gentlemen 
do  to  their  valets ;  that  he  keeps  his  seciets  to 
himself. — I  know  all  that  already,  my  good 
firiend.  'But  what  you  have  to  do  is  this :  to 
xeport  regularly  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  eve- 
ry thing  tliat  you  see  yourself,  every  thing  that 


Tou  hear  fimn  your  feflow  ■ervanla,  w)i«e  (fat 
baron  break&sts,  dines,  and  aleepa,  mho  im  hu 
corapanimis,  what  he  loses  or  wifts  atpl^;  and, 
in  short,  every  partieiilar  that  yon  haT«  to  tell, 
with  all  that  yon  suspect;  and  leave  us  to  do 
the  rest.  But  yon  must  never  oonfennd  sospi. 
eions  with  facts.' 

•  I  will  do  all  that  yon  tell  me  sir,*  repli^tbe 
man,  and  nothing  yon  tellctie  not 

4s  the  baron  yet  ftee?*  demanded  Pieirp 
M^n. 

•He  is  free,  has  dressed  himself,  mud,  whea 
I  came  away,  was  talking  with  his  sist»^,'  said 
the  valet. 

•Where  dots  he  go  to*night?*  demanded 
Pierre  Morin. 

•He  goes  to  play  at  piquet,'  the  aenrvot  in- 
swered,  'with  the  Connt  de  Roy  an  andtlnfr  Ab- 
be de  Verdun.' 

•  He  will  lose  mmiey  to  them,'  fcjoined  Pierre 
Morin. 

•I  don't  know,  sir,'  replied  the  valet ;  ^he  k 
improved  lately.' 

•But  he  is  not  equal  to  them,*  said  Pierre  Mo- 
rin ,  'let  me  know  what  he  loses,  if  you  can  find 
out.' 

The  man  promised  to  obey  him ;  and  aU  thti 
matter  beinff  settled,  the  valet  was  snared  to 
depart,  and  Pierre  Morin  tnraed  te  other 
business. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

It  is  now  hif  h  time  to  torn  to  Annette  de  Sl 
Morin ;  but  still  we  need  not  pause  upon  all 
that  took  plaoe  at  the  ohalean  to  whieh  she  bad 
been  conveyed,  before  she  again  left  it  ftom  iq 
apprehension  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  verj 
just,  that  the  course  of  her  jonrney  had  been 
watched,  aud  that  means  would  be  takes  to 
piMsne  and  bring  her  baek  to  Blichy. 

It  was  in  a  small  plain  ehai§e  de  peels,  thes, 
with  none  but  one  servant  on  the  ontsids  there- 
of,  and  containing  within  no  one  bat  Annette 
herself  and  the  lady  whom  she  only  knew  bj 
the  name  ot  Louise,  that  Mademoiaelle  de  St. 
Morin  was  pursoing  her  journey,  threm^  eosK 
woods  whieh  lie  in  the  neighborhood  m  Char- 
tree.  Donnine,  Annette's  mnid,  and  anedier 
woman  servant,  with  two  of  the  mma,  had  been 
sent  upon  another  read  neariy  painUel,  aad 
were  ordered  to  direot  their  ooorse  erery  day 
towards  the  same  point  as  the  cAetee  ds  pfiu 
Two  oervanli|on  horsebeok  followed  Uie  cacria|e 
at  the  distance  of  ab^nt  three  miles,  and  aaethrf 
mounted  attendant  preceded  it  by  aenrly  an 
hour's  journey.  Thus  nmar  preeantioas  wen 
taken ;  but  these  were  not  all :  for  the  lady,  ia 
speaking  with  Annette  dnnng  their  first  day's 
expedition,  endeavored  to  remove  ell  awntt/ 
from  her  mind  by  saying,  •  Fear  not,  my  ewsfet 
ohild,  foar  not,  we  have  a  good  friend  aelMy 
employed  in  onr  service,  who  has  greater  «MBf 
than  any  other  man  in  Franoe  of  baffiiof  ear 
pursuers,  and  misleadmg  themes  toonreoMn.' 

The  jonmey  of  the  first  end  second  day  paw- 
ed over  qnietiy,  and  Annette's  fears  bMn  to 
subside,  and  her  heart  to  beat  less  timidly  at 
CTery  sound  she  heard  and  every  new  fiiee  that 
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flbe  beheld  upen  the  road.  Her  companion  was 
ail  lenderness  and  kindness ;  bnt,  even  had  she 
been  less  so,  there  was  something  in  her  very 
countenance,  in  the  tone  of  her  voice,  in  the 
ezptessien  of  her  eyes,  which  would  have  made 
Annette's  bosom  warm  towards  her  and  taught 
her  to  trust  and  to  confide,  fiot  in  the  long 
and  thoughtful  conversations  which  took  place 
now  as  tliey  sat  side  by  side,  in  the  occasional 
<ratbttrstB  of  feeling  which  poured  forth  from 
the  lady's  heart,  in  the  deep  and  solemn  com- 
ments which  from  time  to  time  found  their  way 
to  her  lips  upon  the  manifold  subjects  that  they 
discussed — comments  breathing  of  deep,  long, 
earnest  thought  upon  all  the  great  and  import- 
ant points  of  human  life,  and  man's  strange 
destiny — in  all  these  things  Annette  found 
fresh  eause  every  hour  to  admire  and  love  the 
fair  being  with  whom  she  was  broughtinto  such 
close  examination.  There  was  an  interest,  too, 
in  the  very  mystery  of  their  mutual  connection ; 
a  warm  i>nd  thrilling  interest  which  made  An- 
nette feel  differently  towards  her  and  any  other 
ho  man  being.  The  very  questions  that  she 
aeked  her  own  heart  concerning  that  connec- 
tion awoke  all  the  tenderness  and  sweetest 
sympathies  of  our  nature  in  favor  of  the  stran- 
ge'- 

*What/  Annette  would  ank  herself,  *what 
could  be  the  meaning  ot  that  long,  earnest,  ten- 
der gaze  with  which  the  lady  regarded  her  from 
time  to  time  ?  What  tiie  secret  emotions  which 
eaused  the  tears  suddenly  to  rise  mto  her  eyes  .' 
What  the  warm  and  overpowering  feeling  which 
every  now  and  then  would  make  the  lady  cast 
her  arm  around  her,  and  press  a  kiss  upon  her 
cheek  and  brow  ?' 

Sometimes  she  would  think  that  some  of  the 
nearest  and  dearest  ties  must  exist  between 
them  ;  and  her  ev/n  heart  beat  at  the  idea  with 
sensations  uigh  akin  to  ecstasy.  But  the  sweet- 
est of  all  the  dreams — a  dream  which  was 
nourished  by  the  lady  frequently  calling  her  *my 
child' — was  soon  dispelled.  Not  only  was  there 
no  ring  upon  the  finger — for  that  in  France  and 
in  tkoee  times  might  very  well  take  place  even 
in  the  case  of  a  married  woman — but  the  ser- 
vants from  time  te  time  called  her  Mademoiselle, 
a  token  which  was  not  to  be  mistaken.  What, 
then,  could  be  the  tie  between  them  ?  for  tie 
there  eTidently  was.  What  could  be  the  motive 
of  all  that  lady's  conduct?  What  the  deep, 
heartfelt  interest  which  was  the  secret  of  the 
whole  ? 

Sacb  inquiries  set  Annette's  fancy  roving 
through  tracts  which  she  had  never  ventured 
upon  before.  Up  to  that  period  she  had  asked 
herself  but  few,  if  any,  questions  concerning  her 
previous  history;  she  had  rarely  demanded,  even 
of  herself,  who  were  her  parents ;  she  had  never 
thought  of  why  and  how  she  had  been  left  an 
orphan  in  the  world  without  any  kindred  tie  that 
she  perceived  around  her.  This  indifference, 
indeed,  proceeded  from  no  degree  of  apathy ;— 
bnt  none  of  the  circumstances  in  which  she  was 
placed  had  tended  to  awaken  such  thoughts. 
The  ]eve  of  the  Abbe  Count  de  Castelneau  seem- 
ed fully  to  supply  that  of  a  parent :  and  in  the 


aeclnded  life  which  she  had  led,  no  events  had 
hitherto  occurred  to  conduct  imagination  on  the 
path  of  inquiry.  Had  the  child  which  the  abbe 
had  adopted  beeti  a  boy,  the  case,  of  course, 
would  have  been  very  different.  At  each  step, 
then,  in  life,  some  circumstance  would  have  oc- 
curred to  excite  investigation.  The  prattle  and 
inquiries  ci'  schooKfeUows,  the  companions  of 
the  camp  or  the  field,  tlie  continual  sight  of  all 
the  ties  of  the  world,  the  affection  seen  in  other 
families,  and  kindnesses  required  and  received 
by  the  individual,  would  all  have  made  him  ask 
long,  long  before,  *Who,  who,  and  what  am  I  ? 
where  are  all  the  dear  relationships,  the  sweet 
bonds  which  surround  our  childhood  and  our 
youth  ^  where  are  the  kindred  faces  and  the  kin- 
dred names  ?  Where  the  father's  hand  to  guide 
and  to  protect  ?  Where  the  mother's  care  to 
watch,  to  eomfort,  and  to  soothe  ?  Where  are 
the  brothers,  the  sisters,  the  relations  the  family 
friends,  the  sweet  ancestral  home,  and  all  the 
bright  associations  of  the  past  linked  with  the 
present  f  Such  questions  would  have  snggest- 
ed  themselves  at  every  turn  to  the  mind  of  the 
boy  or  the  man ;  but  woman's  nature  is  to  con- 
centrate her  adections  within  a  smaller  eircle; — 
to  pour  them  more  intensely  upon  fewer  objects; 
to  give  all  lesser  ties  a  lesser  hold,  and  to  be 
satisfied  with  limits  that  will  not  satisfy  man. 

Thus  had  Annette's  life  proceeded,  contented 
with  that  which  was,  without  looking  into  that 
which  might  be.  A  father's  kindness  could  not 
exceed  that  of  the  Count  de  Castelneau,  and  she 
was  satisfied  with  that  love,  without  feeling  a 
craving  for  more.  She  saw  no  happy  homes 
around  her,  or  but  few  and  those  among  the 
lower  classes ;  and  she  was  too  little  conversant 
with  the  joys  of  kindred  to  think  thereof,  except 
when  her  attention  was  forced  towards  them. — 
Once  awakened,  however,  the  whole  tender  and 
deep  emotions  of  her  heart»-a  heart  well  cal- 
culated te  entertain  every  affection  in  its  most 
ardent  and  lasting  form — prompted  her  1o  in- 
quire, *  Where  was  the  family  from  which  she 
had  a  right  to  expect  such  feelings  as  those 
which  the  lady  evinced  towards  her  .''  and  often 
as  they  went  she  would  fall  into  deep  reveries, 
firom  which  she  was  only  roused  by  some  new 
caress  which  seemed  to  speak  that  the  subject 
of  her  thoughts  was  comprehended. 

Slill,  however,  the  lady  not  only  gave  no  ex- 
planation herself,  but  «'hen  Annette  approached 
the  topic  of  the  kindness  which  she  had  shown 
her,  and  the  interest  she  took  in  her,  her  reply 
was  always  turned  in  such  a  way  as  to  intimate 
that  all  further  inquiry  at  that' time  would  be 
painful  to  her.  On  other  points,  however,  she 
spoke  much  mere  frankly,  telling  her  fair  com- 
panion in  what  direction  her  apprehensions  had 
pointed,  and  explaining  to  her — as  far  as  such 
a  thing  could  be  explained  to  the  ears  of  purity 
and  innocence — the  character  of  the  king,  and 
the  imfamous  acts  which  were  from  time  te  time 
perpetrated  in  France  for  the  gratification  of  his 
licentiousness.  The  fears  of  Annette,  indeed, 
had  not  before  assumed  any  distinct  and  tangi- 
ble form ;  and  even  new,  though  they  took  a 
definite  direction,  she  shrunk  from  hearing  more, 
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uid  s^ediljr,  on  her  ptrt,  chiAff«d  the  conver- 
■ation  to  Bobjectf  whioh  €ertaiiil]r  afibcted  her 
•otnal  BitUBtion  len,  but  which  were  alio  leei 
painfol  to  her  ear 

In  this  manner,  as  1  haye  said,  passed  two 
days;  and  the  erenin^r  of  the  second  was  com- 
ing^  rapidly  on,  when  the  carriage,  makinsr  its 
way  through  the  wood,  not  many  leagues  from 
.  Chartres,  was  suddenly  stopped,  and  nearly  over 
turned,  by  the  lore  azlebreaVing,  and  one  of  the 
wheels  coming  off.  The  country  around,  though 
•beaatifel,  presented  not  the  slightest  appearance 
of  a  human  habitation,  and  the  embarrassment 
of  the  whole  party  was  now  extreme.  No 
chance  existed,  the  driver  said,  of  finding  any 
one  capable  of  repairing  the  damage  within  the 
precints  of  the  forest,  and  it  extended  for  at  least 
two  leagues  farther. 

After  all  the  manifold  consultations  which 
generally  follow  such  accidents,  it  was  at  length 
determined  that  the  two  ladies  should  set  out 
with  the  coachman,  as  he  knew  the  road  better 
than  the  other  servant,  who  was  to  remain  in 
charge  of  the  vehicle,  and  that  they  should  pro- 
ceed on  the  road  to  Chartres,  until  they  met 
with  some  habitation,  where  they  could  either 
find  shelter  for  an  hour  or  two,  till  the  carriage 
could  be  repaired,  or  lodgmg  for  the  uight. 

The  road  was  sandy  and  difiicnlt;  and  al- 
though the  soft,  calm,  yellow  light  of  the  au- 
tumnal evening  rested  beautifully  upon  the 
mossy  banks  and  silvery  roots  ol  the  old  beech 
trees,  tliough  many  a  picturesque  and  enticing 
spot  presented  itself  for  repose,  yet  Annette  and 
the  lady  hastened  on,  for  both  bad  by  this  time 
knewn  enough  ef  danger  and  sorrow  to  feel  ap- 
prehension, even  when  no  actual  peril  appeared. 
Not  more  than  an  hour  of  daylight  could  be 
reckoned  upon;  and  Annette  strove  to  make 
herself  believe  that  on  a  road  so  near  a  large 
eitv,  and  in  a  royal  forest,  one  might  wander 
safely  long  after  the  great  luminary  himself  had 
sunk  to  repose ;  yet  still  she  gazed  eagerly  for- 
ward at  every  turn  of  the  road,  in  hopes  of  see- 
ing some  house  or  cottage  where  shelter  could 
be  obtained  before  the  last  look  of  the  sun  was 
withdrawn  from  the  earth. 

Both  the  lady  and  Annette  were  somewhat 
fatigued  from  the  wearing  effect  of  agitation, 
and  from  several  days  of  hurried  travelling, 
which  at  that  time  was  by  no  means  so  easy  a 
process  in  France  as  at  present,  and  the  act  of 
walking  through  the  loose  sand,  or  over  the 
rongh  gravel  of  a  forest  road,  soon  tired  them 
still  more ;  so  that  it  was  with  feelings  of  great 
delight  on  every  aocount  that  at  length  the  young 
lady  exclaimed,  *There  is  a  house !' 

As  they  approached  nearer,  they  saw  that  it 
was  not  only  a  human  habitation,  but  one  of 
some  size ;  and  by  the  tall  poll  and  garland  be- 
fore the  door,  it  appeared  to  be  a  house  of  public 
entertainment.  All  was  calm  and  silent,  too, 
about  the  place^  which  pleased  Annette  the 
more,  as  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  com- 
pany, if  there  had  been  any,  in  a  CAharet  in  the 
forest,  would  be  very  choice  or  agreeable ;  and 
the  profound  stillness  <of  the  whole  scene^  the 
aweet  low  sunahiae  pouring  over  the  xipen  sandy 


•pace  befbre  the  houje,  and  ahiaiBC  in  at  a  ioir 
where  sat  a  drowsy  eat,  enjoying  the  last  layi, 
afiSirded  a  promise  of  tranquillity  whioh  was  107 
soothing. 

Advancing  together,  then,  with  their  apyn- 
hensions  of  a  long  walk  through  the  wood  hj 
night  now  dispelled,  the  two  ladies  entered  tk 
door  of  the  little  inn.  They  ieund  the  inteiiBr 
less  inviting  than  the  outside,  indeed,  (or  Ike 
first  room  that  presented  itself  was  the  aaeiat 
well-smoked  kitchen,  at  tlie  further  s.de  of  whiek 
with  her  back  towards  them,  was  an  old  womi, 
busily  engaged  in  cooking.  She  was  not  vay 
cleanly  in  her  apparel,  and  by  her  side  was  and 
of  about  ten  years  old,  still  less  neaU  The  aer 
of  the  latter  was  turned  towards  the  viaitmii 
they  entered,  and  presented  a  sadlr  onwasM 
aspect,  while  a  fearful  squint  in  the  left  eyegaif 
a  disagreeable  expression  to  features  wank 
might  otherwise  have  been  pretty. 

*Oh,  dame  !'  exclaimed  the  girl,  ae  she  siv 
the  two  strangers,  *here  are  ladies,  ajid  one  fau 
got • 

But  the  old  woman  stopped  the  girl  firon  aa- 
nouncing  what  part  of  the  ladies'  apparel  exciH 
her  admiration,  by  turning  round  and  givingbir 
a  push  which  drove  her  agsinst  the  side  of  tke 
chimney ;  and  then,  advanc'inff  towards  Anaettc 
and  her  fair  companion,  she  asked  in  a  civil  Isai 
what  she  could  do  to  serve  them. 

Their  situation  was  speedily  explained,  nd 
the  good  woman  then  informed  them  that  abasi 
four  miles  farther  on  there  was  another  hoan, 
where  there  was  a  blacksmith's  shop.  Boan- 
body  would  be  found  there,  she  said,  who  coak 
immediately  repair  the  carriage ;  but  at  the  tarn 
time  that  she  offered  the  assistanoe  of  her  linh 
girl  to  show  the  coachman  the  way  to  the  next 
carrrf&uT^  from  which  place  the  road  was  diKct, 
she  expressed  a  hope  that  the  ladies  would  sity 
at  her  poor  house  all  night,  as  it  would  take  1 
long  time  to  mend  a  broken  axle,  and  the  dis- 
tance to  Chartres  was  nearly  twelve  miles.  Tbt 
countenance  of  the  old  woman  was  not  vciy 
much  more  prepossessing  than  that  of  her 
daughter,  or  grand-daughter,  whichever  skc 
was ;  and  Annette  fell  a  strange  reluctance  to 
remain  in  the  place  of  shelter  whioh  they  had 
now  found.  She  argued  down  her  prejudiest, 
however,  and  said  nothing  in  opposition  to  ^ 
proposal,  though  her  companion  turned  to  her 
with  an  inquiring  look. 

'We  have  better  and  cleaner  rooms  up,itaiii, 
madam,'  said  the  woman,  seeming  to  divineit 
once  part  of  the  objections  which  might  soggeit 
themselves  to  /  the  minds  of  her  guests  agaiut 
remaining ;  'and  every  thing  is  quite- elean  aa4 
nice  there.  I  will  get  you  a  good  supper  ready 
in  a  minute,  too,  and  I'll  warrant  you  will  be 
very  comfortable.' 

The  lady,  without  farther  question,  agreed  to 
stay,  and  the  coachman  was  immediately  aoat 
off  with  the  little  girl.  Before  the  latter  toak 
her  departure,  however,  the  old  woman  pvehsr 
various  directions,  some  of  which  were  m  a  lev 
and  indistinct  tone,  while  othen,  Annette  eedd 
not  but  think,  were  spoken  with  affected  lead- 
ness.    Notwithstanding  all  that  abe  cosid  da  to 
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ftomlMii  ippreli«iiiioii,  bIm  did  not  feol  at  all  easy 
«n  wBmmg  the  man  depart. 

She  remained  below  tbinkinf  oter  her  iitu- ' 
ation,  and  lookinif  out  upon  the  placid  forest 
ecene  sleeping  in  the  evening  sunshine,  while 
her  fair  eompanion,  Louisa,  went  up  with  the 
old  woman  to  look  at  the  rooms,  the  superior 
neatness  of  which  she  had  boasted.  As  Annette 
p&seed  and  gazed  forth,  a  tall  deer  bounded 
across,  and  took  its  way  do%n  the  road  which 
•he  and  her  companion  had  been  themselves 
pursuing ;  and  she  was  still  watching  his  graoe- 
fnl  Ibrm  as  he  rushed  onward,  when  suddenly, 
to  her  surprise,  thl^noble  animal  fell  forward  and 
rolled  upon  his  sidjl,  ftruggled  up  again  as  if  with 
a  last  terrible  effort,  took  a  staggering  step  or 
two  along  the  path,  and  then  again  came  down, 
with  his  slender  feet  beating  the  ground  in  the 
agonies  of  death.  No  sound  accompanied  the 
fAl  of  the  deer ;  no  report  of  fire  arms  followed; 
but  an  instant  after  three  or  lour  men  rushed 
forth  Irom  the  neighboring  thicket,  and  aprang 
upon  the  prostrate  body  of  the  animal,  one  hom- 
ing him  by  the  horns  and  another  by  the  feet. — 
Annette  instantly  drew  back,  and  by  the  impulse 
of  the  moment,  closed  the  door  of  the  house. 

She  had  reached  tlie  foot  of  the  stairs  which 
led  directly  oat  of  the  kitchen  into  the  rooms 
above,  when  she  heard  the  steps  of  her  friend 
and  the  old  woman  beginning  to  descend.  At 
that  moment,  however,  the  sound  of  voices  and 
feet  were  heard  without ;  and,  nearly  at  the 
same  instant,  the  other  lady  re-entered  Uie  room, 
and  the  men  whom  Annette  had  seen  without, 
threw  open  the  door,  one  of  them  exelairaing, 
before  be  discovered  who  it  was  tliat  now  tenant- 
ed the  inn  kitchen,  < What  the  devil  did  you  shut 
the  door  for,  you  old  fool  ?' 

The  roan  who  spoke  was  in  the  act  of  drag- 
ging in  the  deer,  aided  by  three  others,  and  at 
the  moment,  as  he  was  pulling  the  animal  vio- 
lentlv  on  by  the  horns,  his  back  was  turned  to- 
wards the  spot  where  Annette  stood.  The  faces 
of  those  who  followed,  however,  were  in  such  a 
direction  that  they  instantly  saw  the  two  stran- 
gers with  the  old  woman,  and  the  look  of  con- 
sternation which  this  produced  instantly  caught 
the  attention  of  their  companion,  who  seemed 
also  to  be  their  leader.  Dropping  the  head  of 
the  beast  which  they  had  just  slaughtered,  upon 
the  floor,  he  turned  fiercely  round,  and  gazed  at 
Annette  and  the  lady  for  a  moment  or  two  in 
silence,  and  then  poured  forth  a  torrent  «f  in- 
vective against  the  old  woman  for  admitting  any 
body  to  pry  into  what  they  were  about. 

^Lord  bless  you,  my  bov,'  cried  the  old  wo- 
man  in  a  coaxing  tone,  'the  ladies  will  never 
mind  jrour  taking  a  little  bit  of  vension,  nor  tell 
about  it  either,  1  am  sure.' 

But  the  man  only  seemed  the  more  irritated  in 
eonsequenee  of  her  endeavors  to  soothe  him,  and 
abused  her  with  language  such  as  had  never  be- 
fore met  Annette's  ear. 

*Oh !  don't  don't,'  she  cried,  in  horror  at  what 
she  heard :  'we  will  never  say  a  word  about  it. 
We  will  pledge  our  word  never  toteUasy  thing, 
but  pray  do  not  speak  to  her  so,' 


The  old  weman's  apirit,  however,  waa  b^  this 
time  aioufled**and  a  had  and  a  violent  wfixit  it 
was— for  she  now  returned  the  abuse  of  her  son 
with  far  mere  acrimony  and  vehemenee  than  he 
himself  could  command ;  and,  as  is  very  often 
the  case  in  such  encounters,  overwhelmed  and 
crushed,  as  it  were,  his  rage  by  the  fierceneas 
and  volubility  of  ber  tongue.  As  soon,  however, 
as  this  waa  acoomplished,  and  she  saw  that  the 
day  was  her  own,  she  went  close  up  to  him,  and 
taking  him  by  the  arm,  spoke  a  word  or  two  in  a 
low  tone,  which  instantly  seemed  to  attract  all 
his  attention.  He  listened  to  her  eageily,  gaz- 
ing at  Annette  and  the  lady  with  a  sharp  and  in- 
quiring look,  and  knitted  heavy  brow ;  and  his 
eyea  fixed  particularly  upon  the  large  gold 
watches,  with  innumerable  seals  and  pendiSits, 
and  little  jewels,  which  both  the  ladies  wore,  as 
was  then  euetomary  with  every  person  of  rank 
and  station  in  France. 

•Ah!  that  is  diffisrent,  that  is  difiSnent,'  he 
said.  'Come,  let  us  pull  the  buck  in;'  and  this 
waa  afioordingly  done,  so  that  the  door  could  be 
closed.  As  soon  as  it  was  shut,  the  man  who 
liad  hitherto  spoken  exclaimed,  addressing  one 
of  his  comrades,  'Lock  it,  lock  it;'  and  tOe  key 
waa  instantly  turned. 

Annette  gaz^  with  a  look  of  oonstemation 
upon  her  companion ;  and  the  lady,  at  the  same 
moment,  asked,  'Why  do  you  lock  the  door  ?' 

'To  prevent  any  one  coming  in  that  we  don't 
like,'  replied  tiie  old  woman,  somewhat  sharply, 
while  her  son  added,  in  a  jeering  tone,  'And  to 
prevent  any  one  from  going  out  who  we  would 
rather  have  atay  here.' 

'Come  what  are  you  going  to  be  about  ?'  aaid 
one  of  the  other  men,  addiessing  the  last  speak- 
er. 'The  lady  does  not  seem  inclined  to  do  us 
any  harm.' 

'No,'  said  the  otiicr ;  'but  those  watehea  are 
mighty  pretty  things.  I  should  think  well 
worth  fifty  louis  a  piece ;  and  it's  more  than  likea 
ly  there  may  be  purses  worth  three  or  fourtime- 
tnat  sura :  so  1  don't  see— as  we  must  risk  our 
necks  for  this  vension  business— why  — -* 

'But  hew  will  you  keep  them  ftom  telling 
then  ?*  said  the  other  man. 

'i  don't  know,'  answered  the  one  who  had 
spoken  firat.  'We  can  think  of  that  afterwards. 
I'hey  must  stay  here  all  night' 

Annette's  heart  had  sunk  from  the  firat  words 
whieh  had  been  spoken,  and  the  lady  who  was 
with  her  shook  very  much,  and  was  deadly  pale. 
But  Annette's  courage  rose  with  the  danger, 
and  she  took  a  step  forward  towards  tlie  men, 
aaying,  'The  watches  are  worth  more  than  iSiSij 
louis  eaeh,  I  have  at  least  as  much  in  mj  purse, 
aa  you  suppose ;  and  we  will  give  you  tlie  whole 
freely,  and  without  your  asking  for  it;  if  you 
will  let  us  go  on  at  once  to  ChMtres,  or  rather 
aa  a  reward  for  showing  us  our  way  thither.  If 
we  give  you  the  money  freely,  there  is  no  rob- 
bery In  the  matlar,  and  therefore  there  will  be 
nothing  to  tell ;  and  besides  we  will  promiae*- 
nay,  we  will  swear— never  to  aay  one  word  of 
what  has  happened  to  any  one.' 

'  Nonsense,  nonsense,'  cried  the  old  ^ 
son ;  'they  would  call  it  robbery  all  the  i 
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pie  swear  eo  help  them  God !  Who  caree  for 
God  new-a-daye  ?  We  hare  too  mvch  philoso- 
phy in  France  for  that  stuff  now.' 

The  sky  had  been  getting  darker  for  some 
time,  and  at  that  moment  there  was  a  long  low 
peal  of  thnnder ;  but  the  ribald  went  on,  with  a 
scoff,  exclaiming,  'There  :  dn  you  hear  that  ? 
There  was  a  time  when  the  old  feels  would  ex- 
pect God  to  strike  ene  dead ;  but  1  shall  go  on 
•  my  own  way,  for  all  that  grumbling.' 

*For  Heaven's  sake  do  not,'  said  Annette.*- 
'We  have  never  injured  yon  in  any  way.  We 
are  willing  to ' 

'Who  is  that  at  the  door  ?'  exclaimed  the  man. 
•Some  one  shook  the  door.' 

'Oh  !  it  is  only  Tim,  and  Henri,  and  the  other 
fellow,'  said  the  old  woman :  'I  told  the  girl  to 
fetch  them  quick.' 

'Stop,  stop:  do  not  open  the  d9«r\'  exclaim- 
ed her  son.    'Let  us  be  sure  first.' 

But  at  that  moment  Annette  turned  her  eyes 
to  the  window,  and  a  loud  cry  of  joy  burst  from 
her  lips.  The  looks  of  all  were  turned  in  that 
direction  also;  but  before  any  one  ceuld  advance, 
the  casement  was  dashed  violently  in,  a  man 
sprang  into  the  room,  and  Ernest  de  Nogent 
stood  by  Annette's  side.  A  servant  followed 
with  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  and  Ernest 
brought  round  the  hilt  of  his  own  weapon,  de- 
manding, 'Dear  Annette,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  all  this  f  Who  are  these  men?  Why  are 
you  so  pale  ^' 

'Give  me  the  cross-bow,' said  the  old  woman's 
son,  stretehing  out  his  hand  to  one  of  the  men 
behind  him,  but  keeping  his  eyes  still  fixed  upon 
Ernest  de  Nogent  aud  the  servant.  'We  must 
have  no  folly  new,  or  we  shall  all  swing.  Give 
me  the  eross-bow,  I  say :  what  are  you  about  ?' 

'I  left  it  under  the  tree,*  replied  one  of  the 
others.  'I  thought  the  beast  would  get  away  if 
I  were  not  quick.' 

'Ton  fool!'  exclaimed  his  companion.  'Fetch 
it,  fetoh  it  !-*feteh  it  for  your  life !' 

The  man  turned  to  the  door,  but  Ernest  de 
Nogent  exclaimed,  'Stop .'  stop !  you  will  bring 
destruction  upon  yourselves :  if  you  will  pause 
vou  are  secure,  but  if  you  act  violently  you  will 
bring  certain  death  upon  yourselves.' 

•Fetoh  me  the  cross-bow,'  replied  the  other 
man  furiously,  'or  ^l^  drive  my  knife  into  you. 
Will  yon  stay  and  hear  such  trash  as  that?' 

The  other  man  still  paused,  but  a  third,  who 
stood  near  the  door,  instantly  turned  the  key, 
and  threw  it  wide  open. 

'Hear  me,'  cried  Ernest  de  Nogent— 'Hear 
me ;  for  your  own  sakes,  if  not  for  mine,  for  noth- 
ing cAn  save  you  but  instant  flight.  Quick,  np 
those  stairs,  dear  Aunette,'  he  added  rapidly, 
and  in  a  lower  voice :  'leave  me  to  deal  with 
them.' 

'No,'  she  replied  in  the  same  tone— •'No :  I 
cannot  quit  you  noW:' 

'Listen  tome,'  continued  Ernest,  again  ad- 
dressing the  men.  'Tou  suppose  that  you  are  all 
alone  here  — * 

'Mo,  we  don't,'  cried  the  old  woman's  mu  with 
a  grin,  looking  over  hie  shoulder  and  seeing 


through  the  open  door  the  heads  of  two  mam 
men  whom  he  knew.  'Ha!  Tim,  my  boy, is 
that  yon  ?  and  you've  f  ot  a  pistol,  too  !  Right, 
my  boy,  right !  Give  it  to  me  quick  1  I  vifl 
soon  settle  the  account  with  this  young  nann.* 

VOLUME  ill.— CHAPTER  K. 

As  the  man  spoke,  whose  words  we  ha^e  n- 
corded  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  preceding  vol- 
ume, there  was  a  loud  blast  of  a  horn  in  the 
open  space  before  the  lilUe  eabmret^  and  at  thi 
same  moment  the  old  woman's  sen  perceived  tor 
the  first  time  that  the  countenances  of  nuch  ef 
his  companions,  as  had  just  arrived,  were  dead- 
ly pale  and  full  of  apprehension. 

Instead  of  givmg  him  the  pistol,  the  noan  he 
had  called  Tim  only  exclaimed  '  Quick,  yea 
fool,  quick  !  Out  of  the  back  door  into  the  wood, 
or  we  shall  be  taken,  every  one  of  us.  There  is 
the  king  and  the  whole  hunt  come  np  hen 
after  the  buck  you  have  been  dolt  enough  to 
shoot.* 

Consternation  instantly  seemed  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  whole  party  within;  and  the  M 
woman's  son,  snatehingthe  pistol  violently  fion 
bis  comrade's  hand,  was  the  first  to  rush  towards 
a  door  by  the  side  of  the  stairs.  Now,  however, 
Ernest  de  Nogent  cast  himself  in  the  way,  with 
his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  exciaiming,  '  Toe 
are  too  late !' 

The  villain  turned  his  eyes  fiercely  from  hin 
to  Annette;  and  as  if  he  could  read  at  once  the 
feelings  that  were  in  the  young  ofiicer's  heart 
towards  her,  it  was  at  her  he  instently  levelled 
the  pistol,  exclaiming, '  Nutoo  late  lor  this  !* 

Ernest,  with  a  single  bound,  sprang  upon  him, 
aid  caught  him  by  the  arm  and  the  throat.  A 
short  and  vehement  struggle  followed  in  the 
very  first  efforte  of  which  the  pistol  went  off; 
but  the  next  moment  after  a  reel  hither  and 
thither,  the  ruffian  was  thrown  to  the  ground, 
and  Ernest  de  Nogent  put  his  fiiot  upon  his 
chest  and  held  him  down.  The  villain  receiv- 
ed no  aid  from  the  companions  ef  his  wickednesi; 
for  nothing  is  so  selfish  as  vice;  and  each,  with 
the  instinct  of  self -preservation  strong  upon  hin, 
made  his  way  towards  the  door  which  1^  out 
the  back  way  into  the  wood.  All  were  not  sue- 
cessful,  however,  in  reaching  it;  for  before  the 
struggle  between  Ernest  and  his  opponent  had 
continued  half  a  minute,  a  number  of  servants, 
and  huntsmen,  and  guards,  with  several  of  the 
men,  poured  into  the  house,  and  two  of  the  nea 
were  caught  and  secured  with  very  little  rensl* 
ance. 

By  the  time  that  this  was  completed,  Emsit 
had  triumphed  over  his  adversary,  and  then 
around  were  gazing  on  him  as  if  for  explanatien; 
but  the  eyes  alone  of  Annette  peroeiTod  that . 
the  blood  was  flowing  from  his  right  side. 

<  Oh !  you  are  hurt,'  she  cried,  springing  for- 
ward and  laying  both  her  hands  upon  nis  ana. 
'  Tou  are  very  much  hurt,  I  am  cure' 

Ernest  de  Nogent  made  no  reply,  but  pushed 
baek  the  curls  of  hair,  from  his  face,  ana  triad 
to  answer  with  a  smile.  He  felt,  however,  thtf 
he  was  wounded,  and  that  if  the  struggle  had 
continued  a  moment  longer  he  most  havegivaa 
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way.  The  room  swam  giddidily  round  with 
him,  and  all  he  could  utter  waa,  as  he  withdrew 
hi«  foot  from  hie  prostrate  adversary,  *  Seize  the 
villain,  seize  him  ! — Ah,  dear  Annetee  !' 

Annette  took  his  hand  in  hers,  and  support- 
ing his  arm,  while  one  of  the  officers  caught 
him  as  he  was  seen  to  stagger,  guided  him  to 
the  nearest  chair.  *  The  king's  surgeon  is  in  the 
carriage,'  said  one  of  the  officers,  addressing  An- 
nette. *•  Call  him,  call  him  instantly,'  he  con- 
tinued, turning  to  some  of  the  guards;  *■  tell  his 
majesty  we  have  fallen  upon  a  fine  nest  of  vil- 
lains here,  but  scarcely  in  time  to  prevent  mur- 
der, I  fear.' 

The  other  lady  new  advanced  towards  Ernest's 
side,  and  water  was  hastily  sent  for ;  but  before 
it  came  Ernest  de  Nogent  had  fainted,  and  the 
blood  still  continued  pouring  from  his  side. 
A  moment  after  two  gentlemen  entered,  the 
one  clothed  in  black  and  the  other  in  a  rich 
huAting  suit,  and  instantly  the  space  around  the 
woandtfd  man  was  cleared. 

*  What  is  all  this  r  cried  the  first.  'Why  this 
is  Monsieur  de  Nogent :  is  he  dead  ?  How  has 
this  happened  ^' 

^1  scarcely  know  whether  he  be  dead  or  not, 
sire,'  said  one  of  the  officers  ;  'but  it  seems 
that  in  atresting  one  of  these  villaini,  whom  he 
found  slasghtering  your  majesty's  deer.  Mon- 
sieur de  Nogent  has  been  shot  by  that  scoun- 
drel you  see  there.  The  pistol  was  discharged 
aller  we  entered  the  room.  You  see  it  is  in  his 
hand  now.' 

The  man,  who  seemed  to  be  unconscious  that 
he  had  hitherto  retained  the  weapon  in  his  grasp, 
instantly  dropped  it  when  he  heard  it  named; 
bat  that  only  made  the  fact  the  more  apparent, 
aad  the  king  motioned  the  persons  who  sur- 
rounded him  to  remove  the  person  they  liad 
captured. 

Annette's  heart  was  aching  as  it  had  never 
ached  before  in  life  ;  but  her  eyes  were  tearless, 
and  she  onl v  said  in  a  low  voice,  addressing  the 
person  in  black,  who,  she  clearly  saw,  was  the 
surgeon  spoken  of, — *Oh !  help  him,  sir,  if  it 
be  Dot  too  late.' 

*'  No,'  said  the  surgeon,  in  a  mild  tone.  *No, 
he  is  not  dead,  mademoiselle,  he  has  fainted ; 
bat  that  will  do  no  harm,  we  shall  the  more  ea- 
st Ij  staunch  the  blood  and  examine  the  wound. 
You  two  ladies  had  better  retire ;  indeed,  all 
had  better  do  so,  if  such  be  his  majesty's  pleas- 
ure, except  one  or  two  of  yeu  gentlemen  to  give 
me  a  little  assistance.' 

(Certainly,  certainly,'  replied  the  king,  and 
naming  two  or  three  gentlemen  whom  he  order- 
ed to  remain  with  the  surgeon,  he  contmued, 
addressing  the  latter,  4  shidl  leave  you  here, 
my  good  friend,  with  the  wounded  laan ;  but 
one  of  the  coaches  shall  stay  for  you,  and  if  he 
coBoes  to  himself  again,  let  him  be  taken  whith- 
ersoever he  wishes.  In  the  mean  time  we  will 
go  out^  and  hold  the  pleas  of  the  gate  before  the 
door  here,  if  this  thunder  has  not  brought  rain 
with  it.  Allow  me,  mademoiselle,  to  conduct 
you  from  this  place ;  there  is  a  second  carriage 
here  at  your  disposal,  for  I  suppose  that  you  two 
ladies  are  those  to  whom,  we  were  told,  the 


chMse  de  posit  belongs  which  we  saw  but  now 
broken  in  the  woed.' 

Annette  merely  bowed  her  head  coldly,  and 
the  other  lady  replied,  "  The  same,  sire.' 

These  words  first  called  the  attention  of  the 
king  towards  Annette's  fair  companion,  and  he 
seemed  more  struck  with  her  appearance  than 
with  that  of  Annette  herself. 

♦This  is'strange !'  exclaimed  the  king.  *  Why, 
beautiful  lady,  am  1  right  or  wrong  i*— surely 
this  is  a  fsce  well  known  to  me  in  other  days, 
as  that  of  the  coldest  and  the  cruellest  of  all  the 
court  of  France— who,  with  all  hearts  breaking 
for  her,  has  remained  so  many  years  in  vestal 
seclusion  .^' 

*So  many  years,  sire,'  replied  the  lady — 'so 
many  years,  that  even  the  nine  days'  wonder 
has  gone  by  with  the  little  beauty  that  your  ma- 
jesty so  flatteringly  remembers.  1  can  assure 
you,  sine,'  she  added,  witli  a  faint  smile,  *that 
the  suitors  whom  your  majesty  alludes  to  are 
not  very  importunate  now-a-days,  and  find  it 
very  easy  to  forget. — But  I  will  beseech  your 
majesty  to  suffer  one  of  the  royal  carriages  to 
convey  myself  and  this  young  lady  on  our  road 
to  Chartres,  whither  we  were  going  when  we 
were  stopped  by  an  accident  to  the  carria^. 

^May  I  ask  the  young  lady's  name  V  said  the 
king,  leading  Annette  onward  into  the  open  air  : 
— Ho  judge  from  finding  her  here,  in  such  close 
companionship  with  my  yoang  friend,  Ernest 
de  Nogent,  I  should  suppose  t  hat  this  was  ttiat 
Ma4emoiselle  de  ^t.  Morin  of  whom  1  have 
bsastl  so  much.' 

^Monsieur  de  Nogent,  replied  the  lady,  un- 
willing to  come  to  the  point,  ♦has  not  been  with 
us  at  all,  till  within  these  five  minutes,  sire. 
Passing  the  inn,  he  found  us  attacked  by  these 
men,  vHh  the  intention  of  robbery,  ancf,  I  be- 
lieve, murder,  and  be  came  to  our  assistance 
like  a  gallant  gentleman.  His  servant,  there, 
can  teU  you  more  of  the  facts.' 

*But  is  this  or  is  this  not  Mademoiselle  de  St. 
Morin  V  said  the  king,  who  was  not  to  be  led 
away  from  his  object. 

♦That  is  my  name,  sire,'  said  Annette,  coldly, 
but  decidedly;  and.  thinking  more  at  that  imo- 
ment  of  Ernest  de  Nogent  than  even  of  her  own 
situation,  she  cast  down  her  eyes  upon  the 
ground,  and  remained  silent,  taking  no  further 
notice  of  the  king,  nor  even  disylaying  any  of 
that  sort  qf  agitation  from  his  presence  whieh 
she  might  have  experienced  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, and  which,  more  than  any  thing 
else,  would  have  excited  the  interest  and  caught 
the  attention  of  the  monarch. 

Louis  was  any  thing  but  pleased ;  but  he  de- 
termined, at  all  events,  to  bring  her  to  Paris, 
whether  she  would  or  not ;  and  he  therefore  re- 
plied, to  the  other  lady's  request  that  he  would 
send  them  to  Chartres,  by  saying,  4  fear,  made- 
moiselle, that  I  must  alter  your  destination.  The 
trial  of  these  men  will  immediately  take  place ; 
your  evidence  must  be  given,  and  that  of  Made- 
moiselle de  St.  Morin ;  I  must,  therefore,  beg 
you  to  return  upon  your  steps  with  me.  Made- 
moiselle de  St.  Morin  I  shall  immediately  place 
under  the  charge  of  Monsieur  de  Castelneao, 
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who,  I  onderaUnd,  is  her  f  atrdian,  and  tou 
■hall  yeorself' be  conveyed  to  whatever  place 
yoH  think  fit. 

The  lady  replied  at  once,  with  an  air  of  deci- 
aion  and  dignity,  which  haa  its  effect  even  upon 
Looif, '  As  it  18  absolutely  necessary,  sire,  she 
said,  *that  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin  should 
not  be  left  without  a  proper  female  companion,  I 
shall  accompany  her  till  she  is  safe  under  the 
care  of  Monsieur  de  Castelneau,  and  then  pro- 
ceed to  my  own  hotel  in  Paris.* 

The  king  bit  his  lip  ;  but  he  knew  that  the 
lady  spoke  according  to  the  rules  of  that  court 
etiquette  and  propriety  which  he  had  strangely 
and  inconsistently  endeavored  to  keep  up,  to- 
gether with  tha  utm-^Rt  licentiousness  of  morals 
and  horrible  depravity  in  himself  and  in  his 
courtiers.  He  threfore  merely  bowed  his  head, 
ssying,  *So  be  it,  madam ;  you  are  quite  right,' 
— and  a  few  drops  beginning  to  fall  from  the 
clouds  at  that  moment,  he  took  advantage  of  the 
fact  to  break  efF  any  further  conversation,  by 
saying,  'It  rains  i  we  had  better  betake  ourselves 
to  the  carriages.  See  that  those  men  be  brought 
with  all  speed  to  Paris,  and  lodged  in  the  Chat- 
elet.  Some  of  those  gentlemen  must  ride  who 
were  promised  places  in  the  coaches.  Monsieur 
Antoine,  see  these  ladies  to  the  second  ceacti. 
The  hunt  has  led  us  so  lar,  we  must  drive  for 
an  hour  or  two  by  night,  though  the  storm  seems 
coming  on  rapidly.* 

Thus  saying,  the  king  advanced  with  a  slow 
step  towards  his  own  carriage,  and  took  his  seat 
therein,  while  Annette  and  her  fair  companion 
— ^led  through  the  crowd  of  men,  horses,  and 
equipages  which  always  f<?I  to  wed  Louis  XV.  on 
his  hunting  expeditions,  and  which  now  sur- 
rounded the  house  and  filled  the  little  space 
before  it — approached  the  side  of  the  vehicle 
that  was  destined  to  convey  them  on  their 
way. 

The  king  had  by  this  time  perfectly  forgotten 
the  wounded  man,  but  so  had  not  Annette  de  St. 
Morin,  and  her  heart  «  earned  at  that  moment 
to  go  back  into  the  inn.  Te  do  so  was  indeed 
impossible  ;  and  there  were  feelings  in  her  bo- 
som whieh  made  her  voice  tremble  and  her 
cheek  burn,  while  she  said,  in  a  low  tone  to  the 
gentleman  who  accompanied  tliem,  4  would 
fain  know  before  we  depart  what  is  the  situation 
of  Monsieur  de  Nogent.' 

It  was  an  old  man  to  whom  she  spoke,  with 
all  the  habits  and  airs  of  acourt  about  him — with 
the  habitual  courtesy  of  the  body  and  the  tongue, 
but  without  that  real  courtesy  of  the  heart,  which 

5tves  life  to  the  other.  The  moment  he  heard 
knnette's  question,  he  put  on  a  look  of  interest 
which  he  did  not  feel ;  and  assured  her,  in  a 
sweet  tone,  that  the  young  gentleman  was  better, 
although  he  knew  no  more  of  the  state  of  Er- 
nest's wound  than  she  did. 

The  other  lady,  however,  with  a  woman's 
clear  sighted  eye,  saw  more  of  the  feelings  which 
were  passing  in  her  young  companion's  busom 
than  Annette  suspected ;  and  she  instantly  said 
aloud,  in  as  easy  and  courtly  a  tone  as  that  of 
the  courtier,  ^Bnt  we  would  fain  have  the  last 
intelligenoe.    This  young  gentleman  has  been 


wounded  severely  in  oar  deftnee,  and  Momcv 
Antonie  is  too  gallant  and  polite  a  BoMeoMA  to 
refuse  two  ladies,  who  beseech  him  to  go  kaek 
into  tlie  inii,  and  bring  them  the  surgeon's  n- 
port.' 

Again  Monsieur  Antoine  bowed  low,  tai 
looked  sweet,  and  shrugged  up  lu«  ahoaldaa, 
but  at  the  same  time  he  pointed  to  tlie  reyil 
earriage ;  and  as  he  never  did  anything  that  wai 
not  agreeable  to  him  replied,  *fint  the  king 
madame  !  the  king  !  It  is  impoesibU  tc  detu 
his  majesty.* 

*I  will  go !'  said  a  young  gentleman  who  stood 
near,  and  in  whose  bosom — though,  perhaps,  K 
contained  the  seeds  of  many  a  vic^ — ^yonth  still 
kept  alive  some  store  of  kindly  and  gentnn 
feelings. — 4  will  go,  madame;  and  will  over- 
take yeu  in  a  moment,  if  yon  will  proceed.' 

There  was  no  possibility  of  further  delay,  wai 
Annette  entered  the  carriage  with  a  beaTy  Iwart. 
Her  fair  companion  followed, and  endeaToicdto 
console  her  by  a  few  whispered  words.  Hea- 
sieur  Antoine  and  another  old  eonrtier  filled  uf 
two  places  more,  and  the  vehicle  moTod  fcrwaid 
in  the  royal  train.  The  moments  aeomed  loag 
to  Annette ;  but  it  was,  indeed,  a  mar^elloasij 
short  time  that  elapsed  ere  a  horsemaa  rode  up 
to  the  side  of  the  carriage,  and  patting  down  hsi 
head,  the  jonng  officer  who  had  andertaken  tks 
inquiry,  said,  in  a  tone  of  interest,  *  He  is  betlsr ! 
he  is  much  better !  They  have  extmeted  the 
.^I,  stopped  the  bleeding,  and  he  is  better.* 

<i  told  you  so,  mademoiselle,*  said  M onaear 
Antoine,  as  if  Annette  should  have  believed  Vm 
empty  reply  at  once.— *1  told  yon  so;  bat  yea 
would  not  credit  me.' 

Both  the  gentlemen  had  addresaed  AnneClP, 
and  not  her  companion,  for  both  felt  inatinecive^ 
ly  that  in  her  bosom  there  was  a  deeper  inteiMt 
towards  Ernest  de  Nogent  than  that  which  had 
actuated  her  companion  in  urging  tbe  Umoiiy. 
But  the  tidings  which  were  now  gi^en  proved 
so  great  and  happy  a  relief  to  the  poor  girl,  thst 
she  heeded  little  the  discovery  of  her  weliagt. 
She  refrained,  indeed,  from  shedding  taaiatai 
the  sun  went  completely  down,  vrhich  task 
place  not  long  after ;  but  to  weep  waa  tbe  atmaf- 
est  inclination  that  she  felt  at  the  moment  whea 
hope  was  re-awakened  in  her  bosom  by  the  jommg 
officer's  report.  When  darkness  did  cover  ths 
earth,  she  gave  free  course  to  the  ailent  dfofs 
of  many  mingled  emotions,  and  fhit  sootbed  aad 
relieved  by  the  indulgence.  No  one  saw  tbst 
she  wept ;  but  both  the  old  courtiera  who  oeea- 
pied  (the  other  side  of  the  carriage  perceivtd 
that  she  was  grave  and  sad,  as  well  aa  the  lady 
who  accompanied  her,  and  they  stroYo  bv  idle 
chattering  to  amuse  and  interest  her.  Both  sosa 
found  that  the  attempt  was  vain  ;  and  Monsieur 
Antoine,  to  whoih  his  own  ease  was  every  tbiog,- 
gave  himself  up  to  a  quiet  sleep,  while  tbe  etfasr 
whose  tongue  nothing  could  hold  in  bonds,  went 
on  to  the  end  of  the  journey,  talking  with  as 
one  attending  to  him. 

CHAPTER  II. 
It  was  nigh  tea  o'clock  when  the  royal  tar 
riages  stopped  at  the  king's  private  entraaee  ts 
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tk«ebate4aofycnaille«,  and  after  ths  mon- 
arch himself  had  entered,  the  door  ef  the  Te- 
liiele  in  which  Annette  had  been  placed  was 
opened,  and  the  two  gentlemen  deseendinf ,  of- 
fered their  hands  to  assist  her  and  her  compan- 
ion. 

Annette  knew  not  where  she  was  ;  hut  still 
MM  instinctive  dread  of  the  court  of  Louis  XV. 
mnde  her  turn  towards  the  lady  who  accompa- 
nied  her,  saying,  in  a  low  voice,  *Fraj,  praj  do 
not  leave  me  V 

*I  would  sooner  lose  mj  life,'  replied  the  other 
in  the  same  tone.  *I  know  not  whether  it  will 
be  necessary  to  alight  at  all.  The  king  said 
that  we  were  to  be  conveyed  to  the  house  of 
Monsieur  de  Caftelneau,'  she  continued  aleud, 
*and  perhaps  we  may  be  permitted  to  go  there 
at  once.' 

*The  king  waits  you,  madam,  in  the  first  sa- 
loon,* said  a  gentleman  advancing  from  the  pil- 
«c«  ;  and,  knowing  well  that  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  resistance,  the  lady  led  the  way,  fol. 
lowed  by  Annette.  The  two  old  courtiers  con- 
doeted  them  forward  with  a  grin ;  and,  in  the 
•econd  of  the  len^  suite  of  rooms  occupied  by 
the  monarch,  they  found  Louis  himself,  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  body  ot  gentlemen  and  at- 
tendants, who,  at  a  sign  made  by  the  king,  as 
he  saw  the  two  ladies  approaching,  fell  back  on 
either  side,  and  lefl  open  for  them  the  space 
before  him.  The  room  was  full  of  tights ;  and, 
to  the  eye»  of  Annette,  the  worn  and  enfeebled 
•xpreesion  of  the  monarch's  countenance  was 
ghastly  and  revolting;  and  certainly  the  fa- 
tines  of  the  chase,  and  th>  long  and  dusty  ride 
which  he  had  undergone  before  he  betook  him- 
■eli  to  his  carriage,  had  not  served  in  any  de- 
grree  to  diminish  what  was  disagreeable  in  his 
appearance. 

On  the  other  hand,  Annette  was  pale  with 
agrttatiMn,  fktigue  and  fear.  She  was  closely 
wrapped  up  in  a  travelling  dress,  which  all  that 
she  had  gone  through  afier  the  accident  to  the 
chaise  de  powte  had  soiled  and  discomposed,  and, 
moreorer,  the  traces  of  recent  tears  were  appa- 
rent on  her  cheeks,  so  that  every  circumstance 
combined  to  take  as  much  away  as  possible  fVom 
her  natural  beauty. 

Louis  gazed  upon  her  as  she  approached  with 
no  slight  surprise ;  his  lip  turned  down  at  the 
com«r,  and  he  gave  a  glance  to  one  or  two  of 
those  who  stood  around  him ;  but  still  when  net 
mored  by  passion,  the  king  could  display,  at 
least,  the  manners  of  a  gentleman,  though  there 
was  always  a  cold  and  icy  repulsivencss  in  his 
demeanor,  which  characterized  the  monarch 
'  who  is  said  never  to  have  entertained  a  sincere 
affection  for  any  one. 

*l  have  given  you  the  trouble  of  alighting, 
ladies,'  he  said.  *te  know  if  I  can  do  any  thing 
to  serreor  assist  you;  or  if  you  will  take  some 
relieshment  before  you  proceed  en  your  way.' 
Annette  suffered  her  companion  to  speak  lor 
both,  and  remained  ^azine  coldly  and  theught- 
fally  upon  the  ground.  The  other  lady  acknow- 
ledged the  king's  kindness,  and  replied,  4  be- 
Here  the  only  assistance  your  majesty  can  give 
w,  iff  to  suffer  the  royal  carnage  which  brought 


us  hither  to  convey  oi  to  our  journey's  end ; 
and  as  repose  is  more  necessary  to  us  than  re- 
freshment, we  will  retire  as  soon  as  you  will 
graciously  permit  us  to  do  so.' 

4  have  given  orders  that  fresh  horses  should 
be  provided  to  convey  you  to  Paris,  mademoi- 
selle,' replied  the  king :  Hhe  house  of  Monsieur 
de  Castelneau  is  quite  at  the  other  side  of  Ver- 
sailles— such  is  bis  horror  oi  the  court — and  as 
fou  pees  you  can  deposit  this  fair  lady  there. 
dare  say  the  carriage  is  by  this  time  ready.' 
The  lady  did  not  venture  upon  another  word, 
but  with  a  low  reverence  quitted  the  royal  pres- 
ence with  Annette.  They  had  scarcely  lefl  the 
anteroom,  when  the  king  turned  tothoee  around 
him  with  a  dull  sneering  countenance,  saying, 
<What  think  you,  gentlemen,  of  this  marvellous 
beauty,  who  has  fired  the  hearts  of  so  many 
people  in  Querey  '  They  must  be  very  in- 
flammable people  there  to  be  set  so  easily 
alight!' 

A  loud  laugh,  of  course,  followed  the  king's 
lemark ;  and  as  his  opinion  of  Annette's  beauty 
was  very  clear,  rvery  one  hastened  to  cry  it 
down.  One  declared  that  she  was  positively 
ugly;  anotlier  remarked  upon  her  being  as 
white  as  a  sheet ;  another  said  that  her  epes  were 
red  ;  another,  that  she  was  awkward ;  another, 
that  she  had  no  form  or  symmetry ;  another, 
that  there  was  no  life  in  her.  There  was  many 
a  dull  jest  spoken,  and  many  a  ooarse  or  blasphe- 
mous expression  used ;  and  when  the  kinf,  who 
stood  coldly  by  and  heard  the  whole,  had  sated 
his  apathetic  mind  with  ribaldry,  he  gave  his 
courtiers  an  intimation  that  be  wished  to  be 
alone,  but  beckoned  his  valet  Lebel,  who  htd 
been  standing  behind  him,  to  follow  him  to  his 
cabinet. 

'Well,  Lebel,'  said  the  monardi,  as  soon  as 
the  deor  was  closed,  ^what  think  you  of  this 
wonderful  piece  of  perfection  that  we  have  had 
so  much  tronble  in  bringing  to  Versailles  ?' 

•That  she  certainly  is  not  worth  the  trouble, 
replied  Lebel. 
•Why  she  is  positively  uglv  !'  said  the  king. 
Strange  to  say,  however,  this  was  one  of  the 
subjects  on  which  Lebel  made  it  a  point  of  con- 
bcience  to  speak  truth. 

•No,  sire,  he  said,  'by  your  mtjesty's  gra- 
cious leave  she  is  htndsome;  but  she  is  as 
cold  as  a  piece  of  adamant !  She  is  a  statute  of 
iee. 

•Then  by  my  gracious  leave,'  said  the  king, 
smiling,  •she  may  be  handsome  for  me ;  for  I 
never  wish  to  see  her  face  again.' 

•Oh !  her  beauty  is  nethin?  very  extraordina- 
ry,' answered  Lebel ;  •even  if  she  were  as  warm 
as  the  first  of  August.  She  is  in  no  respect 
worthy  to  tie  the  Lange's  shoe.' 

•Ay  !  by  the  way,'  exclaimed  the  king,  •!  bad 
forgotten  what  you  said ;  remind  me  to-mor- 
row.' 

•And  in  the  mean  time,'  said  Lebel,  •  I  sup 
pose  your  majesty  does  not  care  how  soon  this 
lady  goes  from  the  court  f* 

•Not  I !'  replied  the  king ;  •but  what  is  it  to 
you,  Lebel  ^  what  have  you  to  do  with  it  V 
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*Why,  glre,'^  replied  the  Talet,  *1  can  see  that 
Mnnsieur  de  Choiseul  iancies  that  all  the  buai- 
nesa  at  Michy  was  my  doing,  and  is  very  angry 
with  me  on  that  account,  because  his  nephew  is 
inloTe  with  the  lady,  though  1  cannot  but  think 
that  Monsieur  de  Choiseul  might  do  better  than 
meddle  where  your  majesty  is  concerned.' 

*He  might,  answered  the  king,  with  a  cold 
smile ;  *and  where  you  are  concerned  too,  Le- 
bel ;  but  still  Monsieur  de  Choiseul  is  too  valu- 
able a  man  to  part  with,  even  for  a  valet  de  eham- 
hre: 

*•  Oh  \  far  be  it  from  me,  sire,'  replied  Lebel, 
*to  dream  of  such  a  thing,  or  to  wish  any  harm 
to  Monsieur  de  Choiseul,  who  is*  certainly  one 
of  the  greatest  mmisters  that  ever  appeared ; 
but  I  only  thought,  if  your  majesty  permitted 
me  to  notify  te  Monsieur  de  Choiseul  that  the 
Count  de  Castelneau  and  family  might  depart, 
it  would  turn  aside  the  duke's  indignation  from 
me,  and  make  him  look  upon  me  more  favor- 
ably.' 

*He  shall  do  thee  no  harm,Lebel,'  replied  the 
king ;  ^and  as  to  the  rest  yon  may  do  a«  you  will. 
1  eare  not  about  the  count's  stay,  now  that  the 
girl  has  been  brouglit  to  Versailles  in  spite  of 
his  opposition.' 

M  tnank  your  gracious  majesty,'  replied  the 
valet ;  ^it  may  do  me  a  great  service  with  the 
duke.' 

,* Why  you  do  not  se-  k  to  be  a  financier,  do 
you  V  replied  the  king — *but  come,  1  must  to 
bed,  for  I  am  tired.  Bring  me  a  cup  of  cof. 
fee,  and  call  one  of  the  pages  to  read  me  to 
sleep.' 

<  Will  not  coffee  heat  your  majesty  ?'  said  Xjc- 
bel :  'chocolate  is  more  nourishing.' 

'Well,  then,  let  it  be  chocolate,'  replied 
Louis.  ' 

While  snch  conversation  was  passing  in  the 
palace  of  Versaille's  and  while  Lebel,  who  had, 
in  fact,  entered  into  a  regular  aompact  with  the 
Count  Jean  du  Barry  and  the  infamous  Made- 
moiselle Lange  to  raise  the  latter  to  the  station 
of  a  royal  concubine,  was  adroitly  removing 
from  her  path  all  chance  of  rivalry — for  thus 
are  kings  managed  and  deceived — Annette  and 
her  fair  companion  were  conveyed  on  their  way 
towards  the  dwelling  of  the  Count  de  Castel- 
neau ;  and  a  brief  but  eager  conversation  took 
place  between  them. 

*  Dearest  Annette,'  said  the  lady, '  for  rea- 
sons that  you  will  one  day  know,  I  should 
wish  you  to  say  as  little  about  me  to  your  kind 
guardian  cs  possible;  and,  indeed,  unless  it  be 
abselutely  necessary  not  to  give  any  account  of 
tlie  course  we  have  pursued  upon  our  various 
ourneys.' 

Annette  was  startled  and  surprised.  *0h ! 
dear  lady,'  she  exclaimed,  *you  surely  would 
not  have  me  conceal  any  thing  from  one  who 
has  ever  been  more  than  a  father  to  me .'' 

•It  is  because  he  has  been  a  father  to  you,  An- 
nette,' replied  the  ladjr  in  &  aad  tone,  *  that  I 
would  have  you  be  cautious  in  what  yuu  say. 
For  his  sake  and  for  yours,  too,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter thai  he  should  not  drive  inquiry  too  far ,  but 
itill,  Annette,  I  will  not  tell  you  to  conceal  alky 


thing ;  for  God  forbid  that  I  shcnld  teaeh  y«t 
to  forget  the  noble  frankness  which  he  has  is. 
culcated.  All  I  mean  is  this,  that  with  regud 
to  me  and  mine,  and  you  also  in  many  respedi, 
dear  Annette,  the  less  Monsieur  de  Ca«ielneiK 
knows  the  better  for  us  all,  at  least  til!  sons 
ehange  has  taken  place  m  this  court  ajid  coai- 
try      Act,  then,.as  you  will.' 

*I  have  so  little  to  tell,'  replied  Annette,  after 
a  moment's  thought,  Hhat  whatever  1  say  i  sup- 
pose can  do  but  Tittle  harm.  1  know  yoii,  lady, 
by  no  other  name  than  Mademoiselle  Louise. 
With  regard  to  our  journey,!  am  only  aeqiiaiat^ 
ed  with  the  names  of  two  places  on  the  read, 
Meulon  and  Houdain ;  though  1  knew,  indeed, 
that  we  were  going  to  Chaitres  when  we  wen 
stopped.' 

^Tbat  can  de  but  little  harm,  dear  ehild,'  re- 
plied the  lady.  *So  now,  my  Annette,  farewell. 
Remember  me  !  love  me !  for  1  trust  I  am  de- 
serving of  your  love.' 

*0h !  that  I  will  ever,'  cried  Annette,  throw- 
ing her  arms  round  her,  Hhat  I  will  ever,  mssl 
truly  and  most  smcerely;  for  though  I  cannot 
tell  why,  I  felt  from  the  first  moment  that  Isav 
you,  I  could  love  no  one  else  so  well.' 

The  lady  smiled,  though  Annette  perceived  it 
not ;  but  she  replied,  'The  time  will  come,  my 
Annette,  when  yen  will  find  seme  one  te  love 
better.  Here  we  are,  however,  and  I  must  bid 
you  adieu.' 

As  she  spoke,  the  carriage  drove  into  thecoait 
of  the  hotel,  and  Annette  asked  eagerly,  'Csa 
I  not  hear  from  you  ?' 

*Oh  yes,'  replied  the  lady — 'Oh  yes ;  I  conU 
not  live  without  that  myself  now.* 

'But  how  shall  I  find  poor  Donnine,  and  the 
other  servants?'  said  Annette. 

«I  will  take  care  of  that,'  teplied  the  lady; 
*aud  now  farewell,  my  sweet  girl,  farewell  V 

By  this  time  the  bell  had  been  rung,  and  ser- 
vants with  lights  had  come  lorth,  gazing  with 
no  small  surprise  upon  the  apparition  of  a  royal 
vehiele  in  that  place.  When,  however,  the 
door  of  the  carriage  was  opened,  and  after  one 
more  embrace  from  her  companion,  Annette 
herself  alighted  :  the  surprise  and  the  joy  of  the 
servants  at  the  sight  of  that  well-known  and 
well-loved  face  exceeded  all  boi^nds.  Thsy 
pressed  round  her  to  kiss  her  hand  and  weleeaie 
her  home ;  and  then  one  of  them  dasted  awif 
before  her  to  the  Count  de  Castelneau,  eaclaon- 
ing,  'Oh  she  has  come,  my  lord !  she  has 
come  !* 

The  count  asked  not  who,  for  his  heart  told 
him  at  once ;  and  in  another  minute  Anaetis 
was  elasped  in  his  arms. 

'My 'dear,  dear  child,';  he  cried;  *my  own 
sweet  Annette  !'  and  he  kissed  her  with  a  tea- 
vierness  and  warmth  which  he  had  not  Tentoied 
to  indulge  in  for  msny  a  day  beiore  he  qaitled 
Castelneau.  But  at  that  moment  of  joy  and 
thankfulness  for  her  safety,  everv  better  prinei- 
pie  was  awake  in  his  heart,  and  he  felt  towards 
Annette  more  than  even  as  her  father.  No  other 
image  was  present  to  his  mind,  no  remembraaee 
of  aught  elsB  on  earth,  but  that  the  dear  child^ 
the  well-loved  nursling  whom  h«  had  foodled  ia 
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her  iniknejr— -WW  there  beaide  him,  aflermany 
peril*  aii4  a  long  sepuration,  and  in  the  presence* 
of  such  feelinrs  even  the  habitual  aspect  of  cold 
ftoieism  which  he  had  worn  for  many  a  ]ong 
year  melted  away  like  snow  beneath  the  inn. 
His  eyes  actualW  filled  with  tears,  and  he  gazed 
In  her  face  as  if  he  oould  never  behold  her  long 
enough. 

*T0U  are  pale,  my  Annette,*  he  cried,  at  length ; 
*  yoa  are  fatigued,  and  you  have  been  weeping 
too.  Oh  !  tell  me,  tell  me,  if  you  are  safe,  and 
well,  and  happy '' 

*Oh  yea!'  she  cried,  with  one  of  her  bright 
smile* ;  •!  am  well,  only  very  weary  ;  and  both 
sale  and  happy,  because  1  am  with  you  ;  though 
I  own  I  am  very  anxious  for  a  gentleman  who 
has  risked  his  life  to  save  mine,  and  has  been 
terribly  wounded  in  so  doing.' 

'What  is  his  name  ? — what  is  his  name  ?*  de- 
manded the  count.  *I  shall  be  ever  grateful  to 
him.' 

«He  is  the  son  of  the  Baron  de  Nogent,'  re- 
plied Annette. 

The  count  cast  his  eyes  down  upon  the  ground 
and  mused  for  a  moment  or  two  in  silence. 
*Fate* — he  murmured  to  himself  at  length — 
^theie  is  certainly  such  a  thing  as  fate  !  Well, 
my  Annette,'  he  continued,  casting  off  the  cloud 
again,  *you  shall  not  tell  me  your  tale  to-night ; 
1  see  weariness  in  those  dear  eyes  and  that  pale 
cheek  :  and  some  slight  refreshment  and  some 
good  repose  must  precede  every  thing  else.  1 
will  master  my  curiosity  and  impatience  until 
then  ;  but  I  shall  be  up  early  to-morrow  to  hear 
the  whole ;  and  as  it  may  be  necessary,  perhaps, 
to  tmke  some  sudden  resolution  of  much  import- 
ance, I  will  have  every  thing  prepared  for  what- 
ever course  it  may  be  requisite  to  pursue.' 

Notwithstanding  the  count's  determination  to 
bridle  his  curiosity  .as  usually  happens  in  such 
caees,  much  more  was  told  ere  he  and  Annette 
pvrted  for  the  night.  It  was  told,  indeed,  in  a 
desaltory  manner,  while  she  was  taking  some 
refreshment,  of  which  she  stood  in  great  need ; 
bat,  to  say  the  truth,  though  her  communication 
wee  out  uf  all  form  and  order,  there  was  very 
little  left  to  add  en  the  following  day.  That 
Annette  had  seen  the  king,  and  had  been  brought 
by  him  to  Versailles,  grieved  and  perplexed  the 
c5oiuit  ds  Castelneau.  .  The  story  of  the  lady 
who  had  rescued  her  from  the  chateau  ofMichy 
afforded  him  another  subject  of  deep  and  intense 
thought.  The  share  which  Ernest  de  Nogent 
had  taken  in  the  matter  also  affected  him  in  a 
diflferent  manner,  but  not  less  profoundly ;  and 
for  many  hours  after  Annette  had  retired  to  rest, 
the  count  remained  in  the  saloon,  either  leaning 
his  head  upon  his  hand,  and  gazing  at  vacancy, 
or  walking  up  and  down  the  room  with  slow 
and  irregular  steps,  asking  himself  the  ever-re- 
curring question  of  «What  next.^' 

CHAPTER  III 
It  was  about  six  on  the  following  morning 
when  Annette  awoke  from  a  sweet  and  refresh- 
ing sleep,  with  sensations  which  such  a  sleep 
should  entirely  have  cleared  away.  They  were 
eensaUoDS  of  apprehension,  of  vague  and  indis- 


tinct alarm  in  regard  t©  some  terrible  occur- 
rence. Starting  up,  the  looked  wildly  around 
her,  and  it  was  Bfuna  tjme  before  she  could  r«« 
collect  where  she  wmi,  or  what  had  lalety  taken 
place.  Though  she  !^Ull  felt  somcwhut  faligueflt 
from  her  journey,  th^  aspect  of  the  strung* 
room  in  which  sh*^  wm  Ijiuif,  and  the  memories 
that  crowded  fast  iipnn  Jiif^r  mind,  prcventt^il  h^r 
from  tailing  asleeji  aifamj  luul  t;iit^  "^ofm  after 
rose  and  began  her  toilet. 

She  had  scarcely  commenced,  however,  when 
the  sound  of  feet  hurrying  hither  and  thither 
attracted  her  attention,  snd  in  a  moment  or  two 
after  some  one  knocked  at  her  chamber  door. 
When  she  opened  it,  she  found  a  servant,  whose 
face  expressed  great  consternation,  and  who  in- 
formed her  that  the  count  had  been  just  discov- 
ered still  sitting  in  his  chair  in  the  saloon,  in 
one  of  those  terrible  fainting  fits  which  had  first 
attacked  him  at  Castelneau. 

Annette  instantly  hastened  down,  and  found 
him  jfst  recovering  some  degree  of  conscious- 
ness, under  the  care  and  skill  of  the  fkithful  old 
servant  who  had  aocempanied  htm  fh>m  Quer- 
cy.  In  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  surgeon, 
who  had  rem&ined  also  in  attendance  upon  him 
ever  since  his  first  illness,  joined  the  party  like- 
wise, and  proceeded  with  the  greatest  prompti- 
tude to  apply  remedies  which  soon  restored  his 
speech. 

An  order  was  immediately  firen  by  his  med- 
ical attendant  to  carry  him  to  his  bedroom  ;  but 
the  count  raised  his  hand,  saying,  in  a  low  voice, 
'*That  is  needless,  fny  good  friend,  for  I  must 
depart  as  speedily  as  possible  for  Castelneau." 

The  tone  he  spoke  in  was  firm  and  determined ; 
and  the  surgeon,  who  was  not  unaware  of  the 
many  anxieties  which  had  lately  been  pressing 
on  his  mind,  gazed  in  his  face  with  a  look  of  ap- 
prehension and  inquiry,  but  read  there  a  resolute 
Surpose  that  was  not  likely  easily  to  be  sha- 
en. 

*My  dear  sir,'  he  said,  speaking  low,  *I  can 
comprehend  your  motives;  but  if  you  persist  in 
going  directly,  your  life  will  be  the  sacrifice. 
Qive  rae  five  hours,  and  1  think  I  can  so  pre- 
pare you,  that  you  may  set  out  at  the  end  of 
that  time  in  comparative  safety,  if  yon  go  now, 
vou  die ;  and  then  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin 
IS  without  any  protection.' 

(But  that  or  God,'  said  the  count.  'Five 
hours,  however,  my  good  friend,  may  render  the 
whole  too  late. — What  o'clock  is  it  now  ?' 

*Not  yet  seven,'  replied  the  medical  man  i  'the 
king  rarely,  if  ever,  comes  forth  till  twelve,  and 
while  we  are  doing  the  best  for  you  that  we 
can,  every  thing  may  be  made  ready.  You 
must  feel,  sir,  that  it  is  impossible  you  should 
go  at  present.* 

'Perhaps  it  is,'  said  the  count,  faintly — 'per- 
haps it  is' — for  the  very  exertion  he  had  made 
in  speaking  had  well  nigh  exhausted  the  little 
strength  which  had  been  regained. 

He  was  accordingly  borne  to  his  chamber, 
and  placed  upon  his  bed,  although  he  would  not 
suffer  himself  to  be  undressed ;  and  there  the 
surgeon,  knowing  how  strong  were  his  determi- 
nations when  once  taken,  applied  himself  by 
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every  meant  te  restore  bodilv  powerii  even  of 
an  artificial  kind.  In  about  four  hours  a  great 
improYement  was  manifested,  and  the  count 
■ent  Annette  away  from  him  to  hasten  the  prep- 
arations  for  their  journey.  She  had  scarcely 
reached  the  saloon,  however,  and  was  speaking 
with  a  servant  at  the  door,  when  another  do- 
mestic came  up  in  haste,  announcing  the  Due 
de  Choiseul. 

Annette  turned  very  pale,  for  she  knew  noth- 
ing of  that  personage  except  that  he  was  the 
king's  chief  minister,  and  was  consi«tered  all- 
powerful  in  France.  The  carriages,  she  was 
well  awsre,  were  all  ready  ju  the  court  yard,  and 
the  seryants  busy  in  packing  them  for.  depar- 
ture ;  and,  at  the  sane  time,  she  had  gathered 
ftom  various  woids  which  had  lately  passed, 
that  the  king  had  prohibited  the  Count  of  Cas- 
telneau  from  quitting  the  court,  and  had  never 
reealled  that  prohibition.  She  was  not  a  little 
alarmed,  theretore,  at  the  announcement  of  the 
duke's  visit ;  but  she  had  no  time  to  think,  for, 
with  the  usual  rapidity  of  all  his  movemoPte, 
Monsieur  de  Choiseul  came  close  upon  the  ser- 
vant's steps,  and  the  moment  after  his  name 
was  pronounced,  he  was  in  her  preseneo. 

He  addressed  ner  not  only  with  courtly  grace, 
but  with  a  tender  and  kindly  tone,  which  reliev- 
ed her  greatly,  taking  lier  hand  as  if  she  had 
been  an  old  friend,  and  raising  it  with  respect- 
ful flrallantry  to  his  lips. 

*Tsee  carriages  preparing  in  the  court,'  he 
said,  after  a  few  preliminary  compliments  had 
been  spoken :  *  may  I  ask  if  they  are  for  your 
departure,  or  for  that  of  the  count  ?' 

Annette  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  but  it  was 
not  because  she  contemplated  any  thing  like 
equivocation,  although  the  words  of  the  duke 
might  seem  to  tnrow  an  evasion  in  her  way.  It 
was,  in  fact,  from  a  feeling  of  reluctance  to 
speak  at  all  that  she  paused;  but  when  she 
diid  speak,  she  spoke  the  plain  straight-forward 
Uttth. 

*  They  are  for  the  departure  of  all,'  she  re- 
plied ;  and  when  she  had  uttered  the  words,  she 
gazed  with  a  somewhat  anxious  and  inquiring 
expression  in  the  face  of  the  l>uc  de  Choiseul, 
expecting  to  see  surprise  and  anger  manifest 
themselves  at  once. 

The  duke,  however,  merely  smiled,  with  a 
•hake  of  the  head,  saying,  *  1  have  been  fere- 
stalled  !  I  suppose  the  count  has  had  a  message 
from  the  court  this  morning?' 

'  No,  ray  lord,'  replied  Annette,  *  there  has 
been  no  message.  Monsieur  de  Castelneau  has 
been  very  ill  this  morning,  so  as  to  give  me  se- 
rious alarm,  and  he  is  even  now  lyinf  down  to 
gather  strength  for  his  journey ;  but  I  can  con- 
vey to  him  any  communication  that  you  may 
think  fit  to  make.' 

*  This  is  strange,'  said  the  duke,  in  a  musing 
tone ;  •  but  the  truth  is.  Mademoiselle  de  St. 
Morin,  in  ordtr  to  merit  the  reputation  of  a 
good  politician,  whenever  there  is  unpleasant 
news  to  be  communicated  to  a  friend,  I  send  a 
raeasenger  for  thai  purpose ;  but  when  the  news 
is  pleasant,  I  sometimes  carry  it  myself.  In  the 
present  instance,  knowing  very  well  tl|a(  the 


count  has  a  strong  disinelination  to  remain  at  tht 
court,  and  a  still  stronger  disinclinatien  that  yet 
should  remain  herejl  thought  it  might  be  agree- 
able to  him  to  receive  the  king's  permieeion  Is 
return  to  Castelneau;  and  consequently,  si 
soon  as  the  intimation  reached  me,  I  hastened  Is 
convey  it  te  him  in  person.' 

Annette's  whole  countenance  beane4  wllk 
joy,  and  she  exclaimed,  *  Oh  !  let  me  tell  kin 
immediately :  it  will  make  him  so  ha|i|iy  Is 
hear  it,  for  he  was  resolved  to  go  at  all  events ; 
and  when  you  asked  me  about  the  carriages,  I 

*  You  were  afraid  of  doing  mischief/  said 
the  duke  at  onoe,  *  and  yet  were  to  eiuoere  Is 
attempt  to  deceive  me!— I>ear  lady,  you  an 
both  the  worst  and  the  best  politieinn  in  ths 
world.' 

Annette  blushed  deeply  at  his  praise,  whiek 
she  felt  to  be  praise  of  no  slight  value  ;  and  the 
duke  added,  <  Go  to  the  couut,  Mademoiselle 
de  St.  Morin,  present  to  him  my  beet  wisbn, 
give  him  the  king's  permission,  and  o&y,  at  he 
is  both  so  ill  and  so  eager  to  depart.  1  must 
write  to  him,  1  suppose,  though  I  would  have 
prefered  a  few  moments'  conversation.  Tot 
must  come  back  to  me,  however,  fair  lady  *  yeur- 
selt ;  for  1  cannot  forego  the  pleaeure  o'  your 
society  for  some  little  while  longer  before  1  go 
to  the  dull  business  of  the  cabinet.* 

Annette  made  him  a  graceful  reverence  ia 
return  to  the  compliment ;  but  she  did  not 
blush  at  it,  as  she  had  blushed  at  hie  former 
praiee,  for  it  seemed  to  her  that  his  worde  were 
now  merely  those  of  courtesy  ;  and  she  accord- 
ingly left  him  to  convey  the  tidinge  she  had  re- 
ceived  to  her  gurdian. 

When  she  was  gone,  the*  duke  tooh  two  er 
three  meditative  turns  up  and  down  the  roon 
with  a  quick  long  step;  and  murmured  to  him- 
self, as  if  he  hiui  just  come  to  an  important 
conclusion,  *Yes,  she  is  very  beautiful,  and 
very  charming  and  very  good  also  :  I  do  net 
wonder  at  the  boy  being  in  love  with  her.— 
Well,'  he  continued,  *  it  is  no  bad  thing  either, 
if  she  be  wealthy  as  they  say,  lor  Heaven  knows 
1  have  no  wealth  to  give  tliem,  and  the  house 
of  Nogent  sadly  wants  recruiting  in  its  finances 
It  were  no  bad  thing,  indeed,  it  all  the  rest  he 
right;  but  it  is  sUange  I  cannot  recall  the 


Again  he  mused,  and  again  he  traversed  the 
room  in  the  same  manner  as  before  ;  but  what^ 
ever  was  the  result  of  his  reflections,  he  did  not 
give  voice  to  it  in  the  present  instance,  but 
remained  silent  till  Annette  returned.  When 
she  did  appear,  he  advanced  kindly  to  meet 
her,  saying,  »  Well,  sweet  lady !  what  aajs  the 
count'' 

•  He  thanks  you  most  sincerely,  my  lord,* 
replied  Annette  ;|*  but  farther  I  must  givefhis  re- 
piy  in  his  own  words.  He  says,  as  the  king  has 
graciously  permitted  him  to  go,  he  will  euye 

Rule  longer ' 

'  Although,'  added  the  duke,  interrupting  her, 
'  he  would  doubtless  have  made  the  more  hasis 
lo  ge  if  the  king  had  not  given  him  permiesion.. 
It  is  seemingly  a  very  treasontble  paradox,  my' 
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ikkr  iriend,  which,  nevertheleM,  I  understand 
^tter  than  you  do.* 

*  But  he  added  a  condition,'  said  Annette, 

*  which  was  as  follows  :  he  would  stay  a  little 
1  onfrer,  he  said,  as  the  surgeon  thought  it  abso- 

lulely  necessary  for  his  recovery,  if  you  would 
Ifcindly  undertake  that  the  permission  to  go 
should  not  be  withdrawn.* 

*I  think  i  can  manage  that  for  him,'  re- 
plied the  duke;  *but  in  order  to  do  so,  my 
dear  young  lady,*  he  added,  taking  her  hand, 

*  1  must  exclude  you  altogether  from  our  gay 
court.* 

*  Indeed,  my  lord,*  replied  Annette,  *  I  have 
not  the  slightest  wish  to  mingle  with  it,  and 
shall  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  remain  away.  It 
cannot  love  me  less  than  I  love  it.' 

*  Nay,'  answered  the  dukoi  *  it  is  for  fear  that 
it  should  love  you  too  well,  that  I  would  keep 
you  from  it. 

*  Or  for  fear  that  /should  like  it  too  well  .'* 
asked  Annette,  with  a  gay  smile. 

*  Wo  !*  answered  the  duke  gravely — *  No,  my 
dear  young  lady,  I  fear  not  that  at  all ;  but  you 
must  recellect  that  I  understand  those  things 
from  long  practice  and  somewhat  sad  experi- 
ence ;  and  I  think  that  if  you  were  to  appear 
there  often,  ay,  even  once,  you  might  be  more 
appreciated  than  you  were  last  night,  and  might 
he  obliged  to  stay  when  you  would  willingly  be 
awajr— *1  do  not  know  whether  1  make  myselt 
fally  understood.* 

Annette  looked  gravely  down  upon  the 
ground,  and  remained  for  a  moment  or  two  in 
thought.  She  then  answered,  *  Perhaps  I  do  not 
fully  comprehend,  my  lord ;  and  it  may  be  bet- 
ter  K>r  me  not  to  do  so.  It  is  quite  enough  for 
me  to  rely  implicitly  on  your  good  judgment, 
and  to  feel  not  the  slightest  inclination  whatso- 
ever to  eet  my  foot  within  a  palace  walls  again.* 
*I  really  do  believe,  dear  lady,*  replied  the  Duo 
de  Cboiseul,  *that  the  two  people  who  of  all 
France  can  most  sincerely  make  that  declaration 
are  in  this  room  together.* 

*  Yon  must  add  a  third,  my  lord,*  replied  An- 
nette ;  *for  I  am  sure  with  ray  guardian  it  is  the 
same.* 

*Tme,*  answered  the  duke,  Hrue;  he  has 
proved  >tby  nearly  twenty  years*  absence,  which 
has  seemed  strange  to  us  all ;  for  there  was  a 
time  when  no  man  loved  better  the  court,  the 
crowd,  the  city.  He  enjoyed  them  all,  1  have 
heard,  much,  though  in  a  philosophical  spirit ; 
but  then  suddenly  he  abandoned  them  alto- 
gether, and  plunged  into  the  retirement  of  the 
sountry.* 

*He  roust  ever  have  been  fond  of  rural  pur- 
suits,' said  Annette  -,  ^and  I,  my  lord,  have  been 
educated  so  much  in  the  same  taste,  that  being 
but  little  of  a  philosopher,  I  fear  I  could  never 
find  sufficient  ainusement  in  speculating  upon 
the  eharacters  of  my  fellow-creatures  to  com- 
pensate for  the  enjoyment  of  nature.' 

The  dnke  laughed,  and  replied,  4  am  afraid 
that  my  taste  differs  somewhat  from  vours ;  I 
love  the  country,  and  can  enjoy  it  much ;  but  1 
love  society  also.  I  am  fend  of  frequent  and 
oontimaal  intercourse  with  the  intellectuftl  por- 


tions ot  nature.  They,  in  fact,  afford  me  a  pe- 
culiar sort  of  the  picturesque ;  I  can  see  moun- 
tains and  valleys  in  ene  man*s  mind;  sweet 
meadows  and  calm  places  ef  repose  in  another  ; 
torrents  and  cataracts  in  the  eloquence  of  a  great 
preacher  or  statesman;  soft-flowing  rivers,  and 
bright  and  sparkliag  rivulets  in  the  conversation 
of  a  fair  lady,  or  the  table-talk  of  a  man  oi  wit. 
These  are  what  I  may  call  the  landscanes  of  a 
great  city,  and  in  these  1  take  much  delight.' 

Annette  paused  and  mused  for  a  moment  with- 
out reply  ;  and  the  duke,  who  was  in  truth  ex- 
amining into  her  character  while  he  was  him- 
self seeking  a  moment  or  two  of  relaxation  in 
the  society  of  a  lovely  girl,  afker  waiting  an  in- 
stant or  two,  demanded, *You  differ  with  me  :  is 
it  not  so  ?' 

'No,'  replied  Annette,  ^not  exactly  ;  but  I  was 
thinking  Uiat  the  enjoyments  you  speak  of  are 
better  suited  to  a  man  than  to  a  woman.  To  see 
these  landscapes  which  you  mention,  my  lord, 
you  must  examine  closely,  and  probably  may 
make  many  important  discoveries.  This  is  all 
very  well  for  men ;  but  for  a  woman*s  own  hap- 
piness, and  for  the  happiness  of  those  around 
her,  it  is  better  to  take  a  great  deal  upon  trust.' 

*Vou  said  you  were  no  pnilosopher,'  said  the 
duke ;  *and  yet.  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin,you 
show  yourself  a  very  profound  one ;  for  depend 
upon  it,  that  to  comprehend  what  to  know  and 
what  to  leave  unknown,  is  one  of  the  strongest 
proofs  of  a  philosophicad  mind.  Everv  station 
and  condition  of  life  has  a  sort  of  knowledge 
peculiarly  fitted  to  it,  and  a  sort  peculiarly  un- 
fitted. It  is  for  God  alone  to  know  all  things, 
and  every  thing  perfectly ;  and  man  can  hy 
knowledge  undoubtedly  render  himself  unhappy 
as  well  as  happy.' 

*1  believe  it  fully,  my  lord,*  replied  Annette  ; 
*and  I  have  often  thought  that  I  would  not  pos- 
sess those  mystic  powers  of  discerning  things 
that  are  usually  concealed  from  us,  even  if  the 
fairy  tales  were  true,  and  some  supernatural 
being  were  to  offer  me  the  privilege — although,' 
she  aidded  with  a  deep  sigh,  Hhere  are  some 
things  which  I  would  give  a  great  deal  te  know 
at  this  moment.' 

The  tone  in  which  she  spoke,  the  sadness 
which  suddenly  came  into  it,  and  the  anxious 
expression  of  her  aounteaance,  interested  the 
duke. 

*May  I  venture  to  inquire,*  he  said,  'what 
these  things  are  ?  A  prime  minister  of  France 
is  a  great  magician,  young  lady,  who  can  con- 
jure up  more  spirits  than  you  imagine  to  an- 
swer any  questions  he  may  put  to  them  ;  and, 
let  me  add,  that  in  your  case  he  will  do  so  with 
pleasure.' 

'Perhaps  you  may  tell  me  one  thing,  my  lord,* 
replied  Annette,  with  an  eager  look,lut  with  a 
faltering  voice  and  somewhat  blushing  cheek. 
*I  am  ver}  anxious,  indeed,  to  hear  tidin^^s  of 
the  health  of  the  young  gentleman  who  risked 
his  life  to  save  ours  last  nighty  and  was  wound- 
ed— so  terribly  wounded.  They  would  not  let 
me  stay  to  give  him  that  assistance  which  he  so 
well  deserved  at  the  hands  of  one  whose  life  he 
,  has  twice  iaved.* 
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The  teari  rose  in  her  eyes  aft  she  spoke ;  and 
thoagh  she  saffered  them  not  to  roll  over  upon 
herclieek,  the  dake  marked  the  bright  drops 
with  seme  pain,  not  having  heard  the  details  of 
the  ^receeding  night's  adventures,  believing 
that  Ernest  der^ogent  was  by  that  time  in  Qu^r- 
cy,  and  doubting  whether  sueh  emotion  on  the 
partot  Annette  might  not  prove  untavorable  to 
nis  nephew's  suit. 

*Tou  shall  have  an  answer  very  soon,  fair 
lady,'  he  replied ;  I  have  not  been  to  the  palace 
yet,  and  have  heard  but  few  particulars  of  last 
night's  transactions ;  but  if  you  will  give  me 
the  gentleman's  name  who  has  thus  suSered  in 
your  defence,  I  will  send  you  a  repert  in  half  an 
honr.' 

Asenrent  had  entered  even  while  he  was 
speaking,  and  before  Annette  could  reply,  he 
placed  a  note  in  the  duke's  hand,  saying,  that  it 
nad  coma  by  a  messenger  express  from  Chantc- 
loQp,  on  matters  of  life  and  death. 

The  duke  instantly  recognised  his  wife's  hand, 
and  tore  the  letter  open  eagerly  There  was  a 
Tery  slight  alteration  took  place  in  his  complex- 
ion ;  and,  as  was  enjtomary  with  him  when 
much  moved,  he  shut  his  teeth  firmly,  as  if  to 
prevent  any  undignified  expression,  either  of 
grief  or  anger,  issuing  forth  through  the  prison 
doors  of  his  lips. 

*Thi8  is,  indeed,  sad  news,'  he  said,  *and  con- 
eems  both  you  and  myself,  Mademoiselle.  It  is 
my  poor  nephew,  it  seems,  who  has  had  the 
honor  of  being  wounded  in  your  defence.' 

*He  is  worse  !'  exclaimed  Annette,  clasping 
her  hands  together  :  *he  is  dying  ! — the  servant 
said  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death.' 

^Ne,  no,'  said  the  duke,  taking  her  hand,  and 
pressing  it  kindly  in  his  own  ;  *\i  is  not  so  bad 
as  that,  my  dear  young  lady,  nor  was  it  his  life 
and  death  that  was  talked  of.  Ernest  and 
Madame  de  Choiseul  are  both  very  anxious  re- 
specting you.  We  have  all  heard  of  your  being 
subject  to  great  Frief  and  annoyance — nay,  1 
must  speak  plainly— to  danger,  and  to  the  risk 
ot  much  and  horrible  discomfort,  and  Ernest 
feared -that  what  had  taken  place  last  night  might 
place  you  in  a  situation  most  terrible  and  trying 
to  you.  He  knows  that  1  am  the  only  person 
who  could  deliver  you  from  such  a  situation  if 
you  were  in  it  \  and  he  knows,  too,  that  1  would 
deliver  you  from  it — if  you  wished  deliverance 
— ay,  theugh  it  cost  me  life  as  well  as  oflice. 
Ernest  has  been  moved  to  Chanteloup,  poor  fel- 
low, and  makes  Madame  de  Choiseul  write  by 
his  bedside  :  but  he  is  better,  and  the  surgeon 
does  not  apprehend  any  danger.' 

Annette's  lips  moved  for  a  moment  or  two 
with  words  of  thanks  towards  Him  who  protects 
the  good  and  the  virtuous ;  and  she  then  added 
aloud,  in  a  calmer  tone  than  before,  *\  did  not 
know  that  Monsieur  Ncgent  was  vour  nephew, 
sir  :  but  I  owe  him  such  a  deep  (febt  of  grati- 
tude, that  you  will  easily  understand  why  I  ask- 
ed even  a  stranger  to  satisfy  me  with  regard  to 
his  situation.' 

•I  do  understand  it  all,  my  dear  young  lady,' 
replied  the  duke,  with  a  look  of  kindly  meaning, 
which  brought  the  blood  in  a  moment  into  An- 


nette's cheek  ',  <and  I.tbank  you  most  d£«(lj  for 
the  kind  interest  you  take  in  Ernest  Bbwl  ' 
absolutely  my  nephew,  though  1  feel  9m  I 
atfection  lor  him  as  if  he  were,  both  on  ao 
of  his  own  good  qualities,  and  because  he ! 
nephew  of  one  1  love  better  than  myse 
mean  Madame  d**  Choiseul.  However,  I 
write  him  a  note  from  tlie  palace,  wheaeffpr  1 
arrive  there,  to  tranquilise  his  apprehensiodtl^ 
garding  you ;  and  let  me  beg  you  to  set  jMr 
mind  at  ease  also  regarding  him.  The  sor^ga 
positively  says,  that  theugh  badly  ^ouodliii 
there  is  no  present  danger — and  you  know  lit  ii 
well  and  kindly  tended.  I  will  now  leave  9ftt, 
and  will  only  add,  that  in  case  any  thin^  slmld 
happen  to  annoy  or  distress  you,  in  spite  of  nu 
best  precautions,  1  not  only  authorise,  knt  htg 
you  to  make  use  of  my  name  at  once,  let  |k» 
person  who  offends  you  be  whp  he  may.  tk^ 
that  I  have  positively  promised  to  protect  m/k 
defend  you  so  long  as  you  remain  here,  and  Unt 
my  honor  is  pledged  to  yon  as  a  French  gesfle- 
man  and  a  soldier,  that  you  shall  be  neither  mV 
iected  to  restraint  nor  insult;  require  my  ptt- 
senee  and  assistance  loudly,  and  that  deinpid 
must  soon  bring  about  an  issue  which  I  do  not 
think,  at  this  moment,  there  is  any  one  in  Fraace 
would  wish.' 

*How  can  I  ever  thank  you,  my  lord,'  said  An- 
nette, with  deep  gratitude  beaming  in  her  eyes  ; 
•you  are,  indeed,  all  that  1  have  heard.  Tncrs 
is  one  thing  more,  hewever,  which  1  could  meek 
wish ' 

•1  understand  you,'  said  the  duke,  with  ha 
quick  perception  ;  *1  can  easily  conceive  that^as 
Ernest  has  been  wounded  in  your  behalf^  yen 
would  wish  to  hear  of  his  health  from  lime  to 
time.  You  shall  have  a  daily  report,  dear  lady, 
while  you  remain  here ;  and  now  farewell,  with 
thanks  for  a  very  pleasant  hour.' 

Thus  saying,  he  left  her,  and  entered  his  car- 
riage, remarking,  as  he  did  so,  that  there  was  an 
ill-looking,  though  well  dressed  persona^  with 
one  eye,  examining  the  equipage  with  no  s1i|rhi 
attention.  Common  proverbs  come  into  tht 
mind  of  the  great  and  small  alike,  upon  almost 
all  sudden  oooasiens  of  no  great  importance.— 
They  are,  in  fact,  as  it  were,  nearer  at  hand  tins 
any  other  refieciion  ;  and  though  the  dnke  did 
think  the  unflinching  stare  of  that  one  eye 
somewhat  insolent,  he  muttered  to  hiniaeir 
something  tantamount  to 'A  cat  may  look  at  t 
king,'  while  the  carriage  rolled  away  towsrdi 
the  palace. 

CHAPTER  IV. 
For  several  successive  days  a  servant  on  bsne- 
back,  bearing  the  livery  of  Uue  Duke  of  Choiseil, 
was  seen  to  stop  at  the  gates  of  the  hooat  m- 
habitcd  by  the  Count  de  Castclncau.  Inactit 
such  as  that  of  France,  where  every  thine  w» 
despotic,  and  all  men  were  ruled,  either  Er  tb 
absolHte  power  of  the  monaroh,  or  the  tyvaoi^ 
of  fashion,  such  a  small  thing  as  thiis  conkl  ao*. 
pass  without  observation,  and  produdb  its  ttfitct 
upon  many  of  those  who  bowed  the  f*ix^  ta  &c 
one  idol  or  the  other.  Previous  to  this  tiB^tk* 
Count  de  Castclneau  had  been  regarded  oibt^ 
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ftft  an  crigiaal,  not  su^cienUjr  extravagant  to  lie 
worth  Cttltivatinf  fer  the  sake  of  notoriet?,  but 
now  he  immediately  rose  into  a  persou  of  some 
consei^aence.  That  the  prime  minister  should 
▼iflit  him  in  person  —that  he  should  send  a  eer- 
wit  to  him  every  day — argued  no  ordinary  con- 
sideration. Bizarre  had  been  the  term  they  had 
hitherta  applied  to  him ;  but  now  there  seemed 
to  be  a  prospect  of  the  epithet  being  changed, 
sad  #f  the  Count  de  Castelmeau  becoming  a  la 
wufde.  The  courtiers  catlednipon  him,  and  were 
told  that  he  was  ill ;  but  that  was  nothing  to  a 
people  who,  in  those  days,  were  always  accus- 
tomed to  di«  in  company.  So  much  so,  tliat  one 
might  have  fancied  the  Emperor  Augustus  w^ 
bat  a  prototype  of  the  whole  French  nation, 
though  his  last  words  were  (according  to  re- 
port,) ^J^une  plauditt^''  and  those  of  the  dying 
French  courtier,  to  the  society  assembled  to 
witness  his  end,  ^Pardomuz-moi  gi  jr.  fats  dcs . 
grimaces.* 

To  their  surprise  and  constcrnatioR,  however, 
the  gentlemen  who  called  were  refused  admit- 
tance  on  account  of  the  count's  illness.  This 
was  received  as  a  new  proof  of  his  absurd  ec- 
centrieity,  and  they  generally  shrugged  up  their 
shoulders  as  they  quitted  the  court-yard,  say- . 
ing,  ^U  a  voyage  en  Angleterre^  pays  d' originaux 
ou  anmeurt  presque  «si«/,*which,  being  interpre- 
ted, means,  *Ue  has  travelled  in  England,  that 
land  of  originals,  whore  people  die  aim  jst  in 
Bolitode.* 

Frenchmen,  however,  soon  get  tired  of  any 
thing  ihat  is  unsuccessful,  and  the  Count  de 
Castelneau  was  not  destined  to  be  long  troubled 
by  the  importunity  of  visiters  at  his  gate.  The 
tidings,  however,  of  the  frequent  appearance  of 
the  Duke  of  Choiseul's  servant  in  his  court- 
yard spread  fiirther,  and  produced  other  results 
than  these  which  we  have  already  displayed. 
There  was  no  exception,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the 
perquisitions  of  the  police  :  every  thing  was  re- 
ported there  that  was  done,  eitiier  by  the  king  or 
the  artisan,  if  it  could  be  discovered,  at  least,  by 
the  manifold  eyes  of  that  unsleeping  Argus. — 
The  news,  therefore,  of  these  frequent  couriers 
reached  Pierre  Morin,  who,  during  the  long  pro- 
traeted  illness  of  the  lieutenant-general,  which 
took  place  about  this  time,  carried  on  the  whole 
important  tunetions  attributed  to  the  superior 
office. 

To  him  it  was  not  in  (he  least  degree  difHcult 
to  combine  such  pieces  of  knowledge  as  explain- 
ed to  him  the  whole  affair.  He  had  been,  of 
conrse,  informed  at  once,  with  a  view  to  the 
most  legitimate  exercise  of  his  powers,  of  every 
thing  that  had  taken  place  in  the  forest  near 
C^hnrtres.  He  divined  no  small  part  of  the  feel- 
ings which  existed  between  Ernest  and  An- 
nette ;  and  he  concluded,  from  these  frequent 
measages,  that  the  Duke  of  Choiseul  himself 
wan  anxious  a  union  should  take  place  between 
them.  Of  this  position  he  was  as  well  convinc- 
ed as  if  he  had  seen  the  inside  of  the  notes 
whieh  were  sent  from  time  to  time  instead  of 


it  may  be  necessary,  indeed,  to  say,  that  be 
did  not  see  the  inside  of  these  notes,  otherwise 
2 


we  might  naturally  suppose  that  he  did,  it  being 
well  kn»wn  that  every  letter  of  any  importance 
which  passed  through  the  French  post-office  was 
opened  and  read,  as  well  as  many  which  were  of 
no  importance  at  all ;  for  it  is  wonderful  into 
what  minute  things  that  searching  police  con- 
descended to  pry,  instances  of  which,  equally 
absurd  and  disgraceful,  might  be  given,  were  it 
requisite  or  even  decent  to  do  so.  The  post- 
ofnce  might,  indeed,  lie  considered  as  one  great 
branch  of  the  police  ;  for  there  every  letter,  the 
contents  of  which  were  judged  of  sufficient 
consequence,  was  transcribed  and  sent  to  the 
lieutenant-general,  sr  his  deputy,  to  deal  with 
the  contents  as  might  be  judged  expedient. 

The  couriers,  however,  ef  a  cabinet  minister 
could  not  be  stopped  and  interrogated,  though 
such  of  his  letters  as  passed  through  the  post 
might  not  be  more  respectfully  treated  than 
tiiose  of  other  persons.  Thus  the  actual  notes 
of  the  duke  to  Annette  do  St.  Morin — for  it  was 
to  her  he  addressed  tliem — were  only  divined  by 
Pierre  Morin  ;  but  about  tlie  tenth  day  a  letter 
was  sent  to  hiui  from  the  bureau  of  the  post, 
which  bore  immediately  upon  tlie  subject,  and 
interested  him  not  a  little.  It  was  addressed  to 
the  Duke  of  Choiseul,  and  was  written  in  a 
hand  carefully  disguised,  but  which  could  not 
escape  the  keen  eyes  to  which  it  was  now  sub- 
jected. A  brief  examination  of  the  contents 
and  the  formation  of  tlie  letters  convinced  him, 
whose  was  the  pen  from  which  it  proceeded ; 
and  h«  smiled  as  he  read  the  following  words : — 
*The  Duke  of  Choiseul  is  hurrying  on  to  com- 
mit a  folly.  Before  he  compromises,  himself  so 
far  that  he  cannot  retract,  it  would  be  well  for 
him  to  inquire  what  is  the  birth  and  family  of 
the  person  calling  herself  Mademoiselle  de  St. 
Morin?' 

This  was  all  that  the  epistle  contained  ',  and 
Pierre  Morin's  only  comment  upon  it  was,  *Ha  I 
ha!  is  it  so,  monsieur.^  We  will  frustrate  you 
as  before;'  and  thereupon  he  sat  down  and 
wrote  a  brief  note,  which  he  kept  carefully 
by  him  till  one  of  his  most  prudent  and  trust- 
worthy agents  returned  from  some  errand  in  the 
city. 

It  may  be  necessary,  however,  at  this  paint  of 
our  tale,  in  order  to  show  the  reader  the  whole 
secret  machiriery  of  what  was  taking  place,  to 
remove  the  scene  for  a  short  time  from  the  police 
office,  and  lay  open  a  suite  of  five  very  hand- 
somely furnished  rooms  in  the  Hotel  de  Cajare. 
They  were  those  appropriated  to  the  only  son  of 
the  marquis,  who,  as  we  have  shown,  had  re 
ceived  distinct  orders  from  the  king  not  to  ap- 
proach within  ten  leagues  of  the  court,  but  who, 
nevertheless,  thought  fit  to  slight  these  com- 
mands, and  to  seek  all  the  pleasures  of  Paris  if 
he  could  not  enjoy  tliose  of  Versailles. 

Objects,  too,  of  very  great  and  deep  interest 
to  himself  kept  him  in  the  capital,  although  he 
knew  that  it  was  at  some  risk ;  for,  as  we  have 
shown,  under  a  calm,  quiet,  and  polished  exteri- 
or, the  Baron  de  Cajare  concealed  passions,  deep, 
strong,  and  terrible,  which,  when  once  roused 
into  activity,  overbore  at  once  every  habitual 
restraint  and  every  consideration  of  his  own  se* 
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eurity.  Two  of  those  pauionfl  were  at  that  mo- 
ment leagued  together,  and  added  additional 
-viralence  to  eaeh  other.  They  were  love  and 
revenge.  Love  the  baron  had  never  felt  before, 
or  any  thing  even  approaching  to  it,  and  new 
that  it  had  made  itssway  known,  it  was  of  course 
all  the  more  strong  and  overpowering.  Re- 
venge was  not  an  uncommon  guest  in  his  heart : 
and  though  of  a  cr&ving  and  egregious  appetite, 
had  generally  been  hospitably  entertained  and 
fully  satisfied. 

The  baron  was— at  the  moment  when  we  must 
bring  him  back  to  the  reader's  view—seated  at 
a  table  with  an  extremely  white  hand,  and  an 
extremely  white  ruffle,  writing  a  note  without 
any  very  great  appearance  of  attention,  or  the 
slighteit  shade  of  trouble,  sorrow,  or  anxiety 
on  his  countenance ;  and  yet  there  was  scarcely 
a  man  in  f  aris,  from  the  garret  to  the  cellar, 
whose  situation  was  not  in  some  respect  prefer- 
able to  his.  He  had  just  finished  writing,  when 
his  father  entered  the  suite  of  apartments  which 
were  especirlly  appropriated  to  the  baron  The 
marquis  advanced,  smiled,  bo wedJow,  and  went 
through  the  whole  manual  of  graces  and  courte- 
sies, which  he  never  failed  to  practice  upon  all 
persons,  even  members  ef  his  bwn  family.  Tke 
■on  rose,  bowed  with  courtly  dignity,  and, 
pointing  to  a  chair,  begged  his  father  to  be 
seated. 

The  conversation  then  began  by  the  marquis 
saying,  *  The  servants  told  me,  monsieur  mon 
fls^  just  now,  when  I  returned  home,  that  j^ou 
wished  to  speak  with  me,  and  I  have  come  im- 
mediately to  know  what  are  your  commands, 
trusting  that  you  may,  by  your  last  night's  par- 
ty, have  re-established  your  finances,  and  be  de- 
sirens  of  repaying  me  the  twenty  thousand 
livres  which  I  lent  you  last  week.' 

^Ton  are  too  good,  a  great  deal,  monsieur  le 
marquis,' said  the  sen;  *Dut  you  have  made  a 
slight  mistake.  Every  card  went  against  me 
yesterday ;  so  that  my  object  is  the  exact  re- 
verse of  what  you  suppose.  It  is,  in  short,  to 
request  that  you  would  lend  me  ten  thousand 
livres  more.' 

<  Impossible !  my  son,'  cried  the  marquis ;  '  I 
am  in  the  moet  desperate  need  of  the  twenty 
thousand  I  spoke  of  but  now ;  for  1  have  a  par- 
ty to  play  to-night  with  the  duke  of ' 

*  But,  my  most  respected  father,'  interrupted 
the  baron,  *  there  is  not  the  slightest  use  in  tel- 
ling me  who  you  are  going  to  play  with,  when, 
or  how,  for  I  cannot  contribute  a  livre  te  your 
game,even  were  it  to  save  you  from  bankruptcy.' 

*  The  same,  my  dear  son,  is  the  case  with  me,' 
replied  the  marquis ;  *  I  am  very  sorry,  but  it 
•annotbe.' 

*  Nonsense,  nonsense,'  cried  the  Baron  de  Ca- 
jare ;  '  let  us  reason 'Over  the  matter  quietly,  and 
1  will  soon  show  such  motives  for  lending  the 
money,  that  you  shall  not  say  a  word  against  it. 
The  marquis  twisted  his  face  into  a  peculiar  ex- 
pression, which  might  well  be  interpreted  to 
mean  thst  nothing  could  change  his  resolution 
upon  the  subject. 

*Well,  well,  listen,'  said  the  baron;  *yoa 
yourself  toM  ne  the  fortono  of  Annette  d«  St, 


M«rin ;  you  yonnelf  fint  mgie^  m«  to  AMk  hir 
hand.  Circomstanees  have,  indeed,  khfanls 
gone  against  me ;  but  she  is  now  almost  witibia 
my  grasp ;  and  iff  can  proceed  for  one 
longer,  t  shall  obtain  her  to  a  eertaintj.* 

*  Pho,  my  dear  eon,'  replied  hisfkther — *  I  tel 
you  that's  as  low  a  card  as  any  in  your  hand! 
The  girl  does  not  like  you — will  not  hnve  you; 
and  her  idiotical  guardian  will  let  her  have  her 
own  way.' 

« I  will  Jiave  her, or  die!* cried  the  Baron  is 
Caiare,  in  a  tone  which  somewhat  stmrtled  Un 
father,  who  was  ignorant  that  his  son  luul  a  sti- 
fle strong  feeling  left.  He  replied,  howevttr,  ss 
he  had  done  before, — 

',  Nonsense,  my  good  son — she  levee  anodMr; 
and  as  she  is  to  marry  whom  she  likes ' 

*  She  shall  never  marry  him,'  mutteted  the 
baron,  in  a  low  tone. 

*Tush,*  exclaimed  the  fiitker,  impAtienfiy; 

*  yen  know  nothing  about  it.  In  the  first  ^aee, 
she  loves  him;  and  in  the  next  place,  the 
whole  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Choiseul  is  en- 
ployed  to  obtain  her  iSir  him.  There  are  cour- 
iers eorainf  and  going  between  the  two  hoosss 
every  day." 

*  He  shall  not  obtain  her!'  said  the  bam; 

*  I  have  means  that  you  do  not  know  of.  I  have 
never  yet  failed  in  my  determinations.  Have 
you  ever  known  me  to  fail  >* 

*  No  indeed,'  replied  his  father,  *  I  never  have, 
my  good  sen,  and,  perhaps,  you  may  not  in  dir 
present  instance,  after  all;  but  still   I 


help  you.  In  one  word,*  he  added,  speaking  in 
a  lower  tone,  *  1  wish  yon  to  be  prepared  kr 
what  may  happen  before  long.  Cajare  is  pled((- 
ed  for  my  last  night's  sitting ;  1  am  certain  that 
there  was  unfair  work  on  some  part;  and  if  1 
eannot  make  a  good  hit  te-night,  every  thing 
must  go-^o  not  look  surprised— this  hoase  and 
every  thing  in  it.' 

*  That  is  bad,'  said  the  son ;  '  but  you  are  Ibol- 
ish  if  you  cannot  stop  that.  Play  at  hazard,— 
de  not  play  at  piquet.  Then  the  cards  eannot 
go  against  you.    It  is  what  I  intend  to  do  to- 


night.' 

*  But  still  the  luck  may  mn  cross  witk  both 
you  and  me,'  answered  his  father ;  <  we  may 
throw  threes  or  deuces  when  we  weald  him 
threw  size.* 

The  baron  did  not  reply,  bat  walked  quietly 
tea  little  cabinet,  unlocked  it,  and  took  fortli 
some  of  thoee  fiital  pieces  of  ivory,  whlck  haw 
produced  the  death  and  ruin  of  more  men,  than 
pestilence  or  the  swerd.  He  carried  some  eifht 
or  ten  of  them  in  his  hand,  and  laid  them  down 
before  his  fioher. 

<  Well,'  said  the  marquis,  *  what  of  that  f  I 
have  seen  dice  before.' 

The  baron  smiled.  *  What  ahall  I  throw  te 
you  .'*  he  asked. 

>  Size  ace,'  replied  his  father,  and  immediate- 
ly the  son  placed  two  of  the  dice  in  a  box,  shook 
them  well,  threw,  and  siie  ace  appeared  nson 
theUble.  '^  '^ 

i  They  are  loaded,'  eried  the  marquis. 

f  Not  they,' answered  the  baion.  «iwai  stake 
mj  m  UMty  let  them  he  P|dit  to*monrow,  nei* 
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ther  Im4  nor  qviekiilver  shall  be  found  within 
ilMm. 

*  Bat  are  thej  of  one  piece  ?'  demanded  the 
marqniSf  examining  them  cloaely. 

*  Entirely,*  replied  his  son.  ^  Use  them  as  yon 
will,  no  flaw  will  be  found  in  them. 

*  Uo  it  again,*  said  his  father,  and  the  same 
trick  was  performed  with  the  same  sueeess. 

The  Marquis  de  Cajare  had  looked  on  with 
ca^r  eyes,  as  if  anxious  to  detect  the  way  in 
wkiok  his  son  performed  this  feat,  but  all  seem- 
ed perfectly  fair. 

*  Come,  come,  my  deir  boy,'  he  said,  at  length. 
*  explain  it  to  me,  explain  it  to  me.  Why,  we 
saav  both  make  our  fortunes  if  we  manage  right- 

*  Yes,'  answered  the  baron ;  *but  I  must  have 
something  to  begin  upon.  In  short,  you  must 
^Te  me  one  half  ef  what  yon  have  in  the  house; 
yoQ  shall  then  know  the  history  of  these  dice, 
and  have  as  many  as  yoH  want  for  present  use.' 

*  On  my  life  and  honor,*  said  the  marquis,  '  I 
have  not  two  thousand  livres  in  the  world.' 

*  Then  give  me  them  for  my  secret,'  replied 
the  baron ;  and  the  marquis  having  left  him  for 
a  moment  to  fetch  the  money,  he  remained  with 
his  brow  leaning  on  his  hand,  and  an  expression 
of  dark  and  moMly  discontent  upon  his  coun- 
tenance. 

The  business  of  the  money  being  soon  set- 
tledf  the  baron  pushed  ever  seme  of  the  dice  to 
his  &ther,  saying,  *  There,  with  those  you  can 
throw  any  numt^rs  you  like  ;  the  only  thing  is 
to  pat  strength  enough  in  throwing.  With  a 
good  firm  jerk,  so  as  to  give  them  their  natural 
roll,  they  will  each  come  up  one  certain  numbsr. 
When  vou  want  to  vary  toe  matter,  and  lose  a 
little,  throw  them  more  gently,  and  you  will  find 
the  result  uncertain.' 

The  marquis  took  the  box,  and  tried  several 
times  with  snch  perfect  success,  that  he  again 
felt  sore  the  dice  were  loaded,  and  he  boldly  ex- 
pressed that  opinion  to  his  son. 

*  No,*  answered  the  baron,  ^  I  give  you  my 
honor  they  are  not  loaded.  The  fscts  are  these  : 
When  I  was  with  the  army  in  Piedmont  last 
▼ear,  I  was  quartered  in  the  house  of  an  ingen- 
lOBS  turner  in  ivory,  who  showed  me  some  ot 
these  dioe  of  his  own  making.  Now  m  every 
tooth  from  which  they  cut  these  little  cubes, 
there  b  one  pare  harder  and  heavier  than  the 
rest;  I  believe  it  is  the  outer  part, but  that  mat- 
ters not.  By  soakiBff  the  other  side  in  some 
partiealar  acid,  which  he  would  not  divulge, 
the  ivory  is  rendered  pulpy  and  light.  ,  1  have 
seen  it  almost  as  soft  as  a  piece  of  leather.  It 
hardens  again  when  dried,  but  never  recovers 
its  heaviness ;  and  thus  one  side  of  each  ef  these 
is  not  heavier  than  a  piece  of  porous  bone,  while 
the  other  is  three  times  the  weight.  I  bought 
these  things  from  him  in  case  of  need.  I  have 
never  had  oecasion  to  use  them  until  now ;  but 
1  iBiend  tj  win  back  to-night  from  Melun  and 
the  rest  the  money  they  won  from  me  last  night . 
— by  some  trick  of  the  same  kind,  I  dare  say.' 

*  Oh  dear,  yes,'  replied  his  moral  and  honora- 
ble fiUher,  *  with  snch  fellows  as  that  I  should 
staad  upon  no  ceremony.    To«  may  be  quite 
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sure  they  do  the  same  sort  of  thing ;  so  it  is  only 
diamond  cut  diamond,  if  we  get  a  better  way 
than  theirs.  But  as  to  Annette  de  St.  Morin, 
my  good  son,  you  had  better  give  that  up.  Ton 
will  only  get  yourself  into  trouble  there,  depend 
upon  it !  * 

<  It  is  to  win  Annette  de  St.  Morin,*  replied 
the  buron  sharply,  *  that  1  use  these  dice.  I 
want  nothmg  but  money — give  me  money,  and 
I  will  find  such  means  to  use  it,  that  she  shall 
be  mine,  even  if  she  stood  at  the  altar  with 
another  man  Do  you  think,  sir,  that  I  will 
suffer  an  inexperienced  girl  like  that  to  foil  me  ? 
or  a  romance-reading  sentimental  fool  like  Er- 
nest de  Nogent  to  stand  between  me  and  my 
object  ?  Pk»,  no ;  I  will  have  her,  or  die,  if  it 
were  only  to  triumph  over  the  coldness  she  has 
shown.  These  dice  shall  be  employed  to  some 
purpose,  depend  upon  it,  and  she  shall  be  mine 
before  a  month  is  over.' 

'  Well,  my  worthy  son,'  replied  his  father, 
*  I  wish  yeu  all  success ;  but  neither  you  nor  I 
must  have  recourse  to  them  little  gentlemen 
too  oflen  or  incautiously.  Pray  recollect  that 
it  is  necessary  to  lose  a  little  sometimes.' 

*  Oh  yea^*  answered  the  son ;  *  and  if  we  see 
that  the  roll  of  the  diee  is  becoming  suspected, 
we  must  be  amongst  the  first  to  cry  out  upon  it, 
and  have  them  split  in  our  presence ;  I  have 
plenty  more  in  that  cabinet.' 

The  father  and  the  son  smiled  at  each  other, 
and  then  parted ;  the  marquis  returning  to  re- 
ceive some  company  below,  the  son  remaining 
in  his  own  apartments  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of 
one  whom  we  have  seen  before  in  companion- 
ship with  him.  It  wanted,  however,  about  half 
an  hour  of  the  time  appointed,  and  the  space 
thus  left  was  employed  by  the  baron  in  practis- 
ing a  little  piece  of  sleight  of  hand  very  neces- 
sary to  gentlemen  following  the  pursuit  in  which 
he  was  now  engaged.  This  was  the  rapid  pass- 
ing of  the  dice  up  and  down  his  sieve,  and  the 
concealing  them  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  even 
when  it  appeared  to  be  stretched  fairly  out.  He 
had  brought  this  manoeuvre  to  a  high  state  of 
perfection,  when  one  of  his  own  servants  open- 
ed the  door  which  led  from  the  anteroom,  and 
quietly  introduced  our  old  friend  Pierre  Jean, 
who  came  forward  with  his  usual  look  of  cool 
effronterv,  treating  the  baron  with  scarcely  more 
reverence  than  he  would  have  shown  towards  a 
boon  companion. 

*  My  father  has  just  been  confirming  your  ac- 
count, my  good  friend,'  said  the  baron,  as  soon 
as  the  door  was  closed  ;  '  there  arc  couriers  from 
the  Duke  of  Choiseul  there  every  day,  and  we 
must  stop  this  m'atter  before  it  goes  too  far.' 

*  There  is  but  one  way  of  stoppidg  it,'  replied 
Pierre  Jean. 

*  I  have  written  the  note  !'  said  the  baron 
*but  by  my  life,  if  you  are  deceiving  me  in  this 
matter,  Master  Pierre  Jean,  your  ears  will  not 
be  very  safe  * 

*  Come,  come,  no^w,  baron,'  said  Pierre  Jean, 
in  his  usual  tone  of  jocular  familiarity,  *  did  you 
ever  knew  me  deceive  anv. body  in  yoqr  life? 
Do  they  not  call  me  simple  Pierre  Jean,  because 
I  am  as  innocent  as  a  dove  V    Ths  baron  bit  hii 
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lip,  and  the  man  proceeded.    <  Come,  ai  I  eee 

you  are  doabtfal,  nowever,  I  will  tell  you  more 
about  it.  This  girl  is  the  daughter  ot  nobody 
less  than  that  re8pecta|)lts  of&eer,  Pierre  Morin, 
the  chief  deputy  of  the  lieutenant-general. — 
Now,  there  are  »w  people  in  Parii  who  know 
who  Pierre  Monn  originally  wai.  I  was  an  old 
acquaintance  of  hia,  ho weyer,  many  years  ago, 
and  can  tell  you  that  he  was  nothing  but  a  poor, 
dirty  filigree  worker,  very  oflen  pinched  for  his 
supper.  In  one  of  those  fits  of  poverty,  his 
wife  came  te  the  shop  where  I  lived  at  that  time, 
seeking  money.  My  master,  old  Fiteau,  was 
too  wise  to  give  her  any ;  but  this  Count  of 
Castelneau,  who  was  then  Abbe  de  Castelneau, 
and  a  great  customer  of  my  master's,  was  then 
in  the  shop,  and  hearing  her  say  that  neither  her 
husband  nor  herself  minded  the  hunger,  but  it 
was  for  their  child  they  cared,  took  compassion 
on  her,  and  went  to  visit  them  in  their  garret. 
I  saw  him  give  her  money  myself  in  the  shop, 
and  heard  aim  say  to  some  of  his  companions 
that  he  would  go.  He  was  at  that  time  one  of 
those  wild,  half-cracked  fellows  who  do  foolish 
things  with  a  grave  face,  and  call  themselves 
'philosophers.  It  seems  he  wanted  a  child  to 
try  experiments  on,  in  matters  of  education,  as 
he  called  it,  though  nine  times  out  often  be  was 
as  poor  as  a  rat  in  those  days,  and  had  seldom 
money  to  provide  for  himself.  However,  i 
heard  him  talk  about  all  this  one  day,  and  I  am 
sure  that  this  is  Morin's  child  that  he  took  and 
bro**9htup,  because,  on  the  verjr  night  old  Fit- 
eauf  was  murdered,  I  was  sent  with  some  money 
— it  was  but  a  livre — to  Pierre  Morin's  wife ; 
and  I  sat  there  with  her  for  some  time.  The 
child  was  jrone,  and  when  I  asked  her  what  had 
become  of  it,  she  said  a  gentleman  had  adopted 
it  as  his  own.  She  did  not  tell  me  his  name  in- 
deed, but • 

*  Oh,  it  is  clear,  it  is  clear/  said  the  baron — 
*St.  Morin  is  very  soon  manufactured  out  of 
Morin — there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact — how 
shall  1  send  the  letter?' 

'Through  the  post,'  replied  Pierre  Jean — 
<  Through  the  post.  They  open  all  the  letters, 
we  know  well ;  but  they  will  not  dare  to  stop 
that,  if  you  have  put  the  thing  rightlv,  so  as 
to  make  the  duke  inquire,  and  if  he  be  such,  an 
ass  as  to  value  birth  and  rank  and  all  that  flum- 
mery, her  marriage  with  Master  Ernest  de  No- 
gent  is  stopped,  depend  upon  it.' 

*  There  is  not  a  greater  stickler  for  noble  birth 
in  France  than  the  Duke  of  Choisenl,*  replied 
the  baron.  '  He  was  so  when  he  was  Count  de 
Btcinville,  and  depend  apon  it,  being  prime  min- 
ister has  not  lessoned  his  pride.  The  marriage 
is  stopped,  that  is  clear ;  the  next  question  is, 
how  to  lead  or  drive  her  to  an  union  with  my- 
self!' 

*  That  1  can  do  for  you  too,  monsieur  le  baron,' 
replied  Pierre  Jean.  *  I  aan  manage  the  Count 
de  Castelneau,  and  through  him  I  can  manage 
her.* 

*Tou,you.''  exclaimed  the  baron ;  *  what  do 
yon  know  of  the  Count  de  Castelneau  .'* 

*  More  than  he  would  like  any  one  else  to 
know,'  replied  the  man  dryly. 


<  I  think  yon  are  mad ,'  said  the  baron ;  <  ya« 
wish  me  to  believe  that  yon  poeeefls  power, 
which  you  certainly  would  have  made  nme  ti 
long  ago  to  enrich  yourself  if  it  were  reaUy 
yours. 

*  Why,  monsieur  le  baron,'  replied  Pierre  Jean, 
*  a  man  may  have  power,  and  yet  be  like  a  peas- 
ant that  1  once  heard  of  who  found  a  diamond 
in  the  rough,  but,  not  knowing  what  it  was,  ke^ 
it  in  a  cupboard,  and  was  a  poor  man  all  Us 
life,  though  he  had  a  treasure  in  the  honse ! — ^1 
never  knew  what  I  am  now  aware  of  till  llie 
other  day,  wlien  1  found  it  oqt  accidentally .-> 
Since  then,  I  have  had  some  thoughts  of  marry- 
ing the  young  lady  myself!  I  should  make  a 
capital  son-in-law  for  the  chief  comaaissary  of 
police ;  for,  thank  Heaven,  I  know  every  rogoe 
m  Paris,  and  could  help  him  marvelonsly  in  ui 
vocation!' 

*  Ton  impudent  scoundrel !'  exclaimed  the 
baren,  unable  to  believe  that  the  man  was  really 
capable  of  doing  what  he  pretended  $  if  what  you 
say  be  true,  why  do  you  not,  as  you  say,  marry 
her  yourself,  with  the  large  fortune  which  sliie 
must  possess,  instead  of  offering  to  aid  me.'* 

*  1  have,  at  least,  three  good  reasons,  mon- 
sieur le  baron,'  replied  Pierre  Jean;  *in  the 
first  place,  I  am  a  moderate  and  ambitions  man, 
and  I  can  content  myself  with  having  always  a 
good  suit  of  clothes  te  wear,  a  good  horse  to 
ride,  two  or  three  good  meals  and  two  or  thm 
good  bottles  in  the  day,  and  some  half  i 
crowns  over  and  above,  for  my  menus  pla 
that  is  the  first  reason,  and  whoever  ma 
Mademoiselle  de  St.  Mor*n  shall  furnish  me  with 
means  for  this  way  of  living.  In  the  next  plaee, 
when  1  look  in  the  glass,  I  sometimes  think  tiiat 
mademoiselle  might  not  like  me  for  a  hnsband, 
and  certainly  1  should  not  like  her  for  a  wile,  as 
well  as  tne  little  sempstress  up  four  pair  of  stairs 
in  the  Rue  St.  Antoine.  Moreover,  I  have 
another  reason,  which  to  say  truth,  is  stronget 
than  all  the  rest ;  there  is  bat  one  man  in  Bn- 
rope  for  whom  I  feel  any  thing  like  fear.  Tint 
is  good  Master  Pierre  Morin ;  and  it  does  not 
do,  baron,  you  know,  tr>  be  afraid  of  one*s  father- 
in-law.  Indeed  I  do  not  think  it  wonld  ever 
come  to  that;  for  I  brJicvc,  if  he  found  me  pre- 
tending  to  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  he  woqM 
tnke  care  that  before  the  priest  could  tie  the 
marriage-knot  the  hangman  should  tie  one  of  a 
less  pleasant  kind  about  my  neck.  Oh !  he  is  a 
desperate  fellow,  that  Pierre  Monn — a  defennte- 
ed  tiger  as  ever  existed.  He  always  was.  I 
declare  I  would  sooner  fight  five  Hessiana,  awoid 
in  hand,  than  feel  the  tip  -  of  his  fore-finger  nfon 
my  shoulder.  It  gives  me  a  strange  Keltaf  of 
strangulation  about  the  throat.' 

There  was  so  much  troth  in  what  the  moa 
said,  that  the  baron's  doubts  gave  way  in  a  i 
siderable  degree ;  and  he  mused  for  a  mam 
or  two,  till  he  was  at  length  reused  by  aa  appli- 
cation which  he  certainly  might  very  well  «z- 
'  pect,  but  which  he  was  not  thinking  of  at  tfcal 
moment. 

^  in  the  mean  time,  monsieur  le  baron,'  wui 
Pierte  Jean,  *  jrou  will  be  pleased  to  recolleat 
that  you  promised  me  a  hundred  poonds  lor  tta 
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otiier  business— 1  mean,  for  stopping  the  mar- 
riage with  Monsieur  de  Nogent.  Have  the 
kindness  to  pay  me  that ;  and  whenever  it  comes 
to  the  time  for  arranging  her  wedding  with  you, 
ire  will  make  our  bargain  upon  that  in  proper 
form.* 

*  Why,  my  good  friend,*  said  the  baron,  *  the 
marriage  is  net  stopped  yet  !* 

*  Oh  ves  it  is !'  replied  Pierre  Jean ;  »  and,  be- 
•ides — I  am  in  desperate  want  ot  the  money.* 

*  Se  am  I,'  replied  the  baron ;  *  and  I  do  not 
choose  to  pay  for  things  beforehand.' 

'Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you  what,'  replied 
Pierre  Jean — *  hang  me  if  you  shall  have  her. — 
1  can  give  her  to  whomsoever  I  like,  and  nobo- 
dy shall  have  her  without  paying  for  her.  1  am 
net  one  of  those  to  be  used  as  a  ladder,  and  then 

kicked  down  when  you  have  done  with  me 

Here  have  I  told  yon  the  way  how  to  stop  this 
marriage,  you  make  use  ot  it,  and  then  you  will 
not  pay  me.' 

*  Ceme,  come,  said  the  baron,  who  saw  that 
the  man  was  really  angry  as  well  as  insolent, 
*  we  must  not  quarrel,  my  good  friend ;  all  I 
want  isy  to  have  some  assurance  of  success. — 
Tou  may  tell  me  this  plan,  or  that  plan,  or  the 
other  plan  will  succeed,  and  I  may  find  a  day  or 
two  after  I  have  paid  you,  that  the  whole  thing 
in  flummery.  For  the  present  business,  I  will 
give  you  fifty  crowns  at  once,  and  fifty  more 
when  I  find  that  the  marriage  is  really  broken 
oiT.  As  for  all  that  is  to  come  afterwards,  we 
must  devise  some  scheme  by  which  we  shail  be 
both  so  bound,  that  neither  can  take  advantage 
of  the  other.' 

'  Well,  sir,  well,'  replied  Pierre  Jean,  in  his 
usual  easy  tone, « we  are  two  great  scoundrels, 
that  is  certain,  so  it  is  necessary  to  have  some- 
thing of  the  kind  between  us., 
.  The  baron  bit  his  lip,  and  looked  at  the  hilt  of 
his  sword,  as  if  he  had  a  very  strong  inclination 
to  pass  it  through  his  saucy  companion ;  but 
Pierre  Jean  went  on  without  noticing  these  signs 
•f  indignation.  •  The  matter  will  be  easily  set- 
tled. Monsieur  Cajare,'  he  said  ;  *  you  shall*  draw 
me  up  a  little  promise  some  time  or  another, 
that  if  you  marry  Mademoisalle  de  St.  Morin,  m 
coBsequence  of  the  information  I  give  you,  you 
shall  bestow  upon  me,  immediately  after  your 
marriage,  the  sum  of  five  thousand  louis — not 
a  denier  less,  monsieur.  If  her  fortune  be  as 
much  as  you  say  it  is,  you  can  easily  do  that. — 
I  know  nothing  abeut  what  she  has  got,  for  my 
part, though  I  suppose  the  count  will  give  her 
a  good  deal,  and  our  friend  Monsieur  Morin 
himself  has  had  the  picking  of  too  many  bones 
not  to  be  worth  five  Jews  and  a  French  peer !' 

*I  know  very  little  of  what  she  has,'  said  the 
Karon,  in  a  somewhat  surly  tone.  *  My  father's 
Botary  told  me  the  other  day  that  she  had  her- 
self bought  the  little  estate  of  St.  Aubin  on  the 
Lot.  But  that  is  not  worth  more  than  seven 
hundred  louls  a  year.' 

*  Well,  be  her  fortune  little  or  mat,  the  sum 
I  have  named  is  what  I  must  have,'  replied 
Pierre  Jean ;  '  but  vou  have  time  to  consider  of 
it.    Give  me  the  fifty  crowns,  and  let  me  go 


now ;  for  1  have  some  frinds  to  dine  with  me  at 
Renauldthe  traiteur's.* 

*'  Where  the  fifty  crowns  will  disappear  in  no 
time/  replied  the  barod'. 

'  Then  1  shall  come  to  yon  for  the  other  Mty 
to-morrow,*  rejoined  Pierre  Jean,  whose  impu- 
dence, like  the  Greek  fire,  could  not  be  put  out, 
whatever  was  cast  upon  it. 

*  Well,'  said  the  baron,  *  I  shall  then  be  mere 
ready  to  give  them  to  you ;  to-day  I  am  very 
poor.  I  will  have  the  paper  drawn  out  you. 
talk  about,  too,'  he  added  with  a  sigh,  at  the 
idea  of  parting  with  so  much  as  five  thousand 
louis.  *  It  is  impossible  to  be  too  quick  in  this 
matter,  for  fear  any  thing  should  occur  to  de- 
range our  plans. 

*  I  am  at  your  service,*  replied  Pierre  Jean, 
*  quite  at  your  service,  whenever  you  like.  As 
soon  as  the  paper  is  signed,  1  will  let  you  know 
my  plan,  and  you  will  not  doubt  that  it  will  suc- 
ceed entirely,  as  soon  as  you  hear  it.  I  W9uld 
not  say  so  unless  1  were  quite  sure.  Why,  I 
am  the  honestest  man  in  the  world.* 

WJiile  the  last  few  sentences  had  been  passing 
between  the  two,  the  baron  had  pushed  over  the 
sum  of  fifty  crowns  to  Pierre  Jean's  side  of  the 
table.  The  other  took  them  up,  put  them  into 
his  pocket,  without  counting  them,  and,  with  a 
hasty  and  unceremonious  adiea,  left  his  com- 
panion. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  thge  baron  started  up, 
walked  hastily  to  and  ^o  for  a  minute,  and  then 
swore,  with  a  dreadful  imprecation,  that  he 
would  try  all  other  means  ere  he  put  himself  into 
the  power  ef  that  scoundrel. 

chaTter  v. 

The  attack  of  illness  which  seized  tlie  Count 
de  Castelneau  on  the  morning  after  Annette's 
arrival  proved  more  tedious  than  he  expected. 
He  went  on  recovering,  it  is  true,  day  by  day 
gaining  a  little  strength,  and  losing  the  sensation 
ot  faintness  which  in  this,  as  in  the  former  attack, 
came  upon  him  for  some  days  whenever  he  at- 
tempted to  move.  His  mind  was  now  easy  re- 
garding Annette,  who  never  quitted  his  hotel,, 
and  never  received  any  of  the  persons  that  call- 
ed, with  the  exception  of  the  Duke  of  Choiseul, 
who  came  once  to  visit  her  for  a  few  minutes 
about  six  days  after  the  count  had  been  taken 
ill.  The  heart  of  Monsieur  de  Castelneau  was 
still  &rther  tranquillized  in  regard  to  the  base 
pursuit  of  the  king,  by  tidings  of  his  insane  pas- 
sion or  the  low  and  infamous  woman  lately 
brought  to  his  court,  which  was  by  this  time  a 
matter  of  notoriety.  It  may  be  easily  conceived 
that  such  a  relief  to  his  mind  greatly  tended  to 
facilitate  his  recovery  ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  im- 
possible that  the  fact  which  soon  reached  his 
ears,  of  Ernest  de  Mogent  being  unable  to  pre- 
sent himself  at  Versailles  on  account  of  his 
wound,  might  also  contribute  to  his  restoration 
to  health. 

On  tue  seventh  or  eighth  day  he  was  able  to 
come  down,  and  walk  abcfot  the  room  for  a  short 
time ;  and  he  soon  after  began  to  speak  of  pre- 
parations for  immediate  departure.  Annette 
had  quitted  Castelneau  with  regret;  she  longed 
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to  return  thithtr,  to  its  eklm  aEd  quiet  sh&dei, 
and  the.  fi'esh  aspect  of  nature ;  but  yet  when 
the  count  spoke  of  leaying  Versailles,  she  fell 
into  a  deep  reverie.  Her  mind  turned  towards 
Ernest  de  Nogent ;  she  thought  that  she  miffht 
have  no  opportunity  of  thanking  him  fer  all  that 
he  had  done  for  her,  no  means  of  iatisfy  ing  her- 
self regarding  his  health,  of  marking  with  her 
own  eyes  how  he  looked,  of  hearing  how  he 
spoke.  She  fancied  that  it  might  be  long,  very 
long — months — years,  perhaps — ere  they  met 
again ;  and  the  thought  was  very  heavy  to  her, 
though  she  would  not  ask  herself  why.  The 
surgeon,  however,  in  acting  wisely  towards  the 
count,  acted  kindly  towards  Annette,  for  he 
strongly  opposed  too  early  a  departure ;  and  the 
tenth  day  arrived  before  he  even  suffered  Mon- 
sieur de  Castelneauto  go  for  a  few  hours  to  Pa- 
ris to  settle  some  necessary  business  previous  to 
his  journey.  On  that  day,  however,  the  count 
dparted  for  the  capital,  leaving  Annette  at  Ver- 
sailles. 

He  had  been  very  thoughtful  during  the 
whole  morning ;  for  during  the  preceding  day 
he  had  questioned  his  adopted  child,  and  had 
heard,  for  the  first  time  fully,  all  that  had  taken 
place  from  the  day  of  her  leaving  Castelneau. — 
He  had  made  no  comments,  no  observations 
whatever ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  had  endeavored 
not  to  meditate  upon  the  subject  at  all,  knowing 
and  feeling  that  it  was  the  struggle  with  his  own 
heart  which  produced  those  deadly  fainting  fits 
which  so  shook  a  constitution  naturally  strong. 
He  ceuld  not  help  thinking,  however;  and 
though  he  bent  his  resolutions  firmly  to  resist 
every  inclination  to  wrong,  to  stop  the  first  sug- 
^stions  of  the  evil  spirit,  and  to  listen  to  noth- 
ing  but  what  was  right  and  just,  so  that  the  con- 
test was  less  fierce  than  it  had  been,  yet  the  idea 
of  ever  parting  with  Annette,  of  seeing  her  love 
another  more  than  himself,  of  even  sharing  her 
affection  with  any  othei  person,  was  in  itself 
sufficiently  terrible  to  make  him  sad,  and  grave, 
and  meditative. 

He  had  been  gone  about  an  hour  and  a  half; 
and  Annette,  af&r  having  employed  herself  for 
some  time  in  various  little  preparations  for  her 
journey,  aided  by  Donnine  and  her  maid,  who 
had  rejoined  her  some  days  before,  had  given 
way  at  length  to  the  importunity  of  thought,  and 
seated  herself  at  the  window  of  the  ssioon 
which  looked  over  the  lower  ground  towards 
the  Seine.  There  were  various  moving  figures 
in  the  distance,  but  she  saw  them  not;  there 
was  the  sound  of  the  carriages  and  horses  rat- 
tling along  the  roads  close  by,  but  she  heard  it 
net ;  and  shut  up  within  the  sanotuary  of  her 
own  bosom,  her  heart  was  communing  with  it- 
self, and  trying  to  overcome  the  sort  of  longing 
and  eager  desire  that  she  felt  to  see,  if  it  were 
but  for  a  few  moments,  the  man  who  had  twice 
so  gallantly  come  to  her  deliveranee,  ere  she 
placed  many  a  wide  league  between  herself  and 
hint.  • 

As  she  thus  thought,  she  suddenly  heard  a 
step  nearer  to  her  than  any  she  had  yet  heard, 
though  the  servants  were  working  in  the  ad- 
joining room,  and  turning  round  quickly  she  be- 


held Ernest  himself  within  two  siepe  of  hef.— 
He  was  much  thinner,  and  very  pale ;  his  lips 
bloodless,  and  his  step  less  firm  than  befim; 
but  his  eye  was  bright  and  full  of  clear  high  feel- 
ing, and  his  whole  countenance  sparkled  with 
joy;  which  in  itself  was  beautiful. 

There  may  be  clumsy  merriment,  bat  joy  m 
almost  always  graceful. 

The  gladness  of  his  heart  was  certainly  not 
at  all  diminished  by  the  sight  of  the  radieat 
smile  which  beamed  ever  her  whole  faee,  as, 
giving  way  at  once  to  the  impulse  of  her  feel- 
ings, she  sprang  forward  to  meet  him. 

« Oh !  is  it,  is  it  you  ?'  she  eried.  <  How  hap- 
py, how  very  happy,  it  makes  me  to  oee  you!* 
and  then  she  blushed  at  the  eagerness  of  her  own 
words;  but  still  she  would  not  stop  them  in 
their  course,  adding  warmly  and  gracefally, 
though  with  the  blood  still  glowing  in  ner  cheek, 

*  1  was  just  thinking  of  you,  and  fearing  that  I 
might  not  see  you  before  we  went  back  to  Gis- 
telneau.* 

Ernest  had  taken  her  hand  in  his,  and  htvag 
done  so  he  retained  it,  leading  her  back  to  her 
seat,  and  saying,  *  I,  too,  feared  that  it  miffht  he 
so ;  and  the  surgeons  became  convinced  at  length 
that  to  let  me  visit  you  would  do  me  less  harm 
than  continued  impatience  and  apprehension. — 
Oh !  Annette,'  he  continued,  *  I  eoold  not  let 
you  go  from  me  without ' 

Annette's  heart  told  |her  plainly  the  wordi 
he  was  about  to  speak :  it  told  her,  too,  tint 
those  words  would  be  words  ot  joy  lor  ker  fee 
hear ;  but  yet  she  shrunk  from  listening  to  them, 
and  even  tried  to  stay  them,  saying,  with  a 
trembling  and  agitated  voice,  *  But  you  are  pale 
<~-y  on  have  suffered  very  much,  I  am  sore — you 
must  not  stftnd  by  me — here  is  a  seat. 

Ernest  understood  it  all  as  if  by  instinct— 

*  Nay,  nay,'  he  replied,  *  I  must  remain  standing, 
if,  indeed,  you  would  not  have  me  aclnaO^ 
kneel  before  you.  Listen  to  me  but  fer  one  in- 
stant, dear  Annette,  and  forgive  my  ealling  yon 
by  that  name ;  for  I  used  it  towards  yon  on  a 
night,  the  romembranoe  of  which  is  most  dear 
to  me,  though  it  was  a  night  of  danger  and  pain 


to  us  all ;  and  if  ever  yon  bid  me  call  yon  hw 
Ernest  de  Nogent  wiU 


a  colder  name  again. 


agau 
never  dream  bright  hopes  in  life  any  : 

*Oh !  call  me  so,  call  me  so,  if  yon  like  it,*  i«- 
plied  Annette,  looking  up  in  his  faoe  with  the 
glittering  drops  in  her  eyes,  but  with  none  sf 
the  world's  guile  or  reserve  in  her  heart  *  Why 
should  you  not  call  me  what  you  please,  when  J 
twice  owe  yen  life,  and  when  you  have  snfined 
so  much  for  ne  ?* 

*If  I  may  indeed  give  vou  what  name  I  pleaaot' 
exclaimed  Ernest  eagerly,  and  witii  his  whole 
face  glowing  with  joy  and  hope,  *I  will  eall 
you  my  own  Annette,  my  dear,  m^  beloved  Aa- 
uette,  my  promised  bride — may  it  be  so,  dear 
one  ?  Oh,  speak,  speak !  fer  I  can  bear  no  sus- 
pense.' 

Annette  bent  down  her  head  till  her  fair  elcar 
forehead  rested  upon  the  hand  that  clasped  hen^ 
She  felt  that  hand  tremble,  however ;  and,  even 
in  the  confusion  of  her  own  feelings  and  the 
agitation  of  her  whole  nrame,  she  thought  of 
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his  unitti^mi  •£  hii  eqidtioiit  md  looking  j^ 
the  iniUBt  albf ,  slie  nid,  *Tcf ,  Ernest,  yti,  if 
70a  wish  it' 

*Wkik  it?'  ke  ozcUimod,  oksping  ker  to  kis 
kewt.  *Do  I  wisk  for  keaTtn^  dear  Annette/ 
lor,  next  to  the  kone  of  eenring  and  pleasing 
God  is  tke  kope  of  fnardiM,  protecting,  and 
d  welling  ever  wi tk  tCee.  Wkere  is  yonr  gnardr 
ian  ?*  ke  centinaed,  eagerly.  <I  most  speak  witk 
kim  at  onee,  lest  I  inonlge  a  dream  of  happiness 
that  may  be  kligkted  in  a  moment' 

*He  is  absent,'  replied  Annette :  ^ke  isjrone  to 
Paris ;  bnt  you  need  not  fear,  Ernest.  He  kas 
always  told  me,  in  &et,  tkat  ke  will  leave  me 
entirely  to  make  my  own  ckoice,  if  tkere  be  net 
some  strong  and  overpowerng  objeetion ;  and 
that  cannot  be  the  ease  wiik  yon,  Ernest' 

*I  tkink  not,'  l^e  answered,  *I  think  not— yet  I' 
would  fain  see  him ;  but  as  that  is  not  possible, 
let  me  enjoy  the  present' 

They  did  enjoy  the  present  to  the  very  f\ill ; 
lor  tke  sensations  wkick  tkey  experienced  were 
new  to  botk  of  tkem,  and  a  uesk  world  of  en- 
joyment and  deligkt  was  open  to  tke  kearts  of 
eaek.  To  Annette  tkose  feelings  came  in  all 
their  first  freshness,  witk  none  of  the  bloom  of 
yootk  and  affinstion  bmshed  away ;  and  all  the 
sensations  which  she  had  hidden  from  kerself, 
all  that  tenderness,  and  regard,  and  ailmiration 
towards  kim  wko  now  stood  by  ker  side,  wkick 
■he  kad  so  long  imprisoned  in  her  own  bosom, 
now  that  the  gates  were  thrown  open,  rushed 
lorlh,  and  almost  overpowered  her. 

Witk  Ernest  de  Nogent  tke  emotions  were, 
indeed,  different,  but  not  less  sweet  He  kad 
mingled  in  tke  world ;  ke  kad  acted  a  part  in  tke 
l^ieat  drama  of  life ;  ke  kad  seen  love  in  niainr 
ehapes,  tkougk  ke  kad  neyer^  known  it  kimselr; 
and  to  say  truth,  wkat  between  the  examples  of 
the  passion  he  had  beheld,  and  the  penrersions 
of  the  name  he  had  witnessed,  he  had  long 
okmnk  from  the  very  idea  of  subjecting  kimself 
to  flings  wkick  ke  kad  never  bekeld  in  tkeir 
purest  and  their  kigkest  form.  But  all  that  he 
now  (elt  taught  him,  for  the  first  time,  what  love 
really  is ;  and  the  difference  between  that  which 
he  had  fiineied  ittobe  and  that  which  he  now 
experienced  was  so  bright  and  beautiful  as  fully 
to  e<|ual  in  delight  tke  novelty,  the  entire  novel- 
ty, with  which  it  came  upon  Annette. 

To  dwell  upon  all  they  said  would  occupy  too 
much  time,  and,  perhaps,  be  not  very  interesting 
to  others.  Suffice  it,  that  the  candor  and  truth 
in  which  Annette  had  been  brought  up  did  not 
fail  at  tkat  moment ;  and  tkat  the  fVeshness  and 
high  tone  which  were  peculiar  to  Ernest's  mind 

gr<^ed  new  a  blessing  to  himself  as  well  as  to 
er.  He  remained  there  for  more  thap  an  hour 
in  such  sweet  discourse ;  and  neither  of  them 
ever  dreaming  that  there  could  exist  any  obsta- 
cle to  their  union,  talked  of  the  future,  the  bright, 
the  happy  future,  with  all  the  fond  confidence 
of  youtn,  and  hope,  and  love.  An  accidental 
word  or  two,  however,  flrom  Ernest  de  Nogent, 
discovered  to  Annette  that  he  had  promised  to 
make  his  visit  but  a  short  one,  in  answer  to  the 
earnest  remonstrances  of  the  surgeon ;  and  as 
soon  as  she  heard  that  snch  was  tne  case,  she 


pressed  him  eagerly  to  go.  It  was  long  ere  be 
would  consent,  however ;  and  when  he  did  bn 
her  adieu,  he  smilingly  gave  her  anetefronitne 
Duke  ot  Choiseul  to  her  guardian,  saying,  *I  aim 
not  acquainted  with  the  contents,  my  beloved, 
but  I  know  that  it  refers  to  us ;  and  flrom  my 
uncle's  generous  kindness,  1  am  sure  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  make  us  kappy.' 

Wken  ke  was  gone,  Annette  covered  her  eyes 
with  her  hands,  and  tried  to  still  the  tumult  of 
her  thoughts.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  do  so, 
however,  for  all  was  a  wild  and  whirling  dream 
of  happiness,  such  as  she  had  believed  it  scarce- 
ly possible  to  feel.  The  words,  the  looks,  the 
tones,  of  Ernest  came  up  before  her  e  jes  witk 
out  order  or  arrangement,  troubled  all  her  ideas, 
and  left  her  no  power  of  calm  reflection.  When 
she  did  recover  a  little,  however,  her  mind 
turned  towards  her  guardian;  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  her  heart  beat  somewhat  anx- 
iously at  the  tkouffht  of  seeing  him  again.  It 
was  not  that  she  feared  any  opposition,  that  she 
apprehended  blame,  or  dreaded  even  that  play- 
ful jest  which  sometimes  startles,  though  it  does 
not  wound.    She  felt  convinced  from  long  ex- 

Eerience  that  ker  guardian  would  be  happy  in 
er  happiness ;  she  repeated  to  herself  again  and 
again  that  she  knew  him  too  well  to  suppose 
that  he  would  not  rejoice  in  any  thing  which 
gave  her  so  much  joy.  She  repeated  tnii  often, 
very  oflen,  so  often,  indeed,  that  there  mav  be  a 
doubt  whether  some  circumstance  which  she 
cenld  not  clearly  define — some  of  those  slight 
traits  which  cannot  be  grasped,  but  which  seem 
to  convince  the  heart  without  passing  through 
the  brain—it  may  be  doubted,  I  say,  whether 
some  of  theie  had  not  created  a  suspicion  that 
her  marriage  with  any  one  would  inflict  some 
pain  upon  her  suardian,  and  did  not  produce  a 
feeling  of  timidity  which  she  would  not  other- 
wise have  known.  Certain  it  is,  that  she  did 
feel  in  a  degree  Uneasy ;  certain  it  is,  that,  for 
the  first  time  in  life,  she  calculated  how  she 
should  behave  towards  him ;  certain  it  is,  that 
she  fancied  beforehand  all  she  would  say  to  him, 
and  all  that  he  would  reply. 

As  time  passed  on,  she  became  still  more  ap- 
prehensive ;  and  when  at  length  she  heard  the 
carriage  roll  into  the  court-yard,  she  aalled  one 
of  the  servants,  and  in  order  to  lessen  the  bur- 
den of  all  she  had  to  tell,  bade  him  give  the 
Duke  of  Choiseul  s  note  to  the  count,  and  inform 
him  that  Monsieur  de  Negent  had  been  there. 
She  then  ran  lightly  away  to  her  own  room, 
paused  thoughtfully  for  a  moment  or  two,  sum- 
moning all  her  resolution  to  her  aid ;  and  then, 
conquering  her  reluctance,  she  went  back  to  tke 
saloon  with  a  downcast  eye  and  a  glowing  cheek, 
to  tell  the  tale  at  once. 

She  found  the  count  leaning  upon  the  table, 
with  the  surgeon  who  had  accompanied  him  to 
Paris,  standing  beside  him.  The  note  was  open 
on  the  table ;  and  when  she  entered,  the  pale 
countenance  of  the  count,  though  witn  a  shade 
less  color  than  ordinary,  seemed  full  of  high  and 
calm  determination.  His  eyes  were  raised  to- 
wards the  sky,  and  his  lips  close  shut ;  but  he 
heard  Annette's  step  the  moment  that  she  en- 
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tered,  rose,  advanced  slowly  towards  her,  and 
presMd  a  kiss  upon  her  forehead. 

*Be  calm,  my  dear  Annette,'  he  said,  feeling 
how  she  trembled — *do  not  agitate  yourself.  1 
can  comprehend  all,  and  understand  all,  without 
your  speaking.' 

Annette  burst  into  tears,  and  the  count,  turn- 
ing to  the  surgeon,  continued,  *  Leave  us,,  my 
,<(eod  friend,  lam  calm,  I  can  assure  yciu.  ft 
is  a  struggle  that  agitates  as  long  as  it  lasts,  ^nd 
not  when  the  victory  is  won— and  it  is  won ! 
Tou  can  remain  in  tbe  next  room,  if  you  are  ap- 
prehensive :  ray  dear  child  will  call  you, should 
It  be  needful/ 

The  surgeon  withdrew,  with  an  anxious  look 
towards  Annette;  and  the  count  then  led  her  to 
a  chair,  and  seated  himself  beside  her.  *You 
need  tell  me  nothing,  my  Annette,'  he  said,, 
after  a  momentary  pause,  *for  1  read  it  all  in 
your  countenance.  You  have  heard  the  words 
of  love,  you  have  heard  them  fqr  the  first  time, 
perhaps,  and  you  have  been  muah  agitated. — 
That  agitation  has  led  its  traces  behind,  but  they 
are  the  traces  of  happy  emotions ;  for  the  tears 
of  grief  and  joy  are  as  different,  even  to  the 
sight,  as  the  dew  of  the  summer  morning  and 
tlie  heavy  drop*  of  the  thunder  storro.  You 
have  been  happy,  my  Annette,  and  so  far  1  am 
happy  too  ;  but  I  fear  lest  that  happiness  may 
have  its  alloy.  I  fear  that  it  may  be  followed  by 
pain  and  disappointment.' 

'Oh !  why,  why,  why  ?'  cried  Annette.  'Yuu 
surely  canxot  doubt  that  Ernest  is ' 

'All  that  is  good,  and  generous,  and  noble,' 
replied  the  count.  4  know  he  is  so,  my  sweet 
child;  but  yet,  dear  Annette,  this  world  in 
which  we  live  is  not  the  bolyday  place  that 
young  hearts  think  it.  It  is  a  sorrowful  school 
where  sad  lessons  are  taught  every  hour,  and  I 
fear  you  have  yet  much  to  learn.  1  have  just 
studied  perfectly  a  painful  task,  and  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  what  it  is,  Annette  ;  for  it  is  a  part 
of  my  duty  both  lo  punish  myself  for  the  past 
and  to  guard  myself^  ajrainst  the  future.  With 
you,  my  dear  child,  I  have  striven  to  deal  with- 
out selfishnes*',  but,  alas  !  that  sin  is  as  subtle 
and  general  as  it  is  base  ;  and  even  when  we 
think  that  it  is  most  surely  conquered,  it  finds 
its  way  in  through  some  unguarded  port&l,  and 
takes  possession  of  the  whole  heart.  1  have 
brought  you  up  from  infancy,  loving  you  for 
yourself.  In  your  education,  I  can  fairly  say  I 
dealt  generously  with  vou,  for  1  denied  you 
many  indulgences  which  would  have  indulged 
myself  to  grant ;  and  1  studied  my  own  faults, 
as  well  as  those  of  others,  in  order  to  preserve 
your  character  free  from  errors ;  but  while  all 
this  was  going  on,  Annette,  1  learned  to  be  sel- 
fish in  another  way ' 

'Oh !  do  not  say  it,  do  not  say  it,*  cried  An- 
nette :  'you  hav^never  been  so  with  me 

'Yes  f  have,'  eontined  the  count:  'selfishness, 
I  say,  took  another  form— I  learnt  to  love  you 


for  myself  aa  well  u  for  yotinelf— yon  beeuM 
'  indispensable  to  my  happintss — to  my  pooa 
to  my  tranquility.  It  became  neotasary  to  m» 
that  the  love  which  yon  had  learnt  ta  leel  to- 
wards me  should  be  undivided  aad  entire.  The 
very  thought  of  your  leaving  me  snd  uniluig 
your  fate  with  another  was  to  me  as  death;  and 
though  1  struggled  much  to  overcome  it,  •ach 
•was  the  rebellion  in  my  heart,  that  the  efibrt  has 
twice  nearly  cost  me  life.' 

Annette  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hand  aad 
went. 

'Nay,  dear  child,'  coDtinned  the  couat,  *weep 
not.  Have  you  not  heard  me  say  that  tbe  etm^- 
gle  is  over,  and  that  I  have  triumphed  .'  It  is 
so,  my  Annette,  and  I  am  only  telling  yon  aew 
what  has  been,  not  what  is.  That  yon  ehonld 
stay  with  me,  my  dear  child — ever  stay  with  me 
—that  you  should  never  quit  me  to  bMome  the 
light  of  another  home,  to  bring  eunshine  lo 
another  home,  to  bring  sunshine  to  another  rooC^ 
was  not,  indeed,  an  expeetatien,  bnt  It  was  a 
longing,  ardent,  eager,  selfish  wish,  to  repress 
which,  to  trample  which  down,  and  to  auppiy 
its  place  with  better  things,  has  been  now  tht 
effort  of  many  months.  1  might  neyer  ha  e 
conquered  it,  Annette,  had  1  not  lately  hH 
and  seen  that,  for  your  happiness,  it  most  he 
overcome' 

'But  why  need  I  leave  von  V  ez^imetf  An- 
nette. ^Why  may  I  not  be  always  with  roai 
Why  may  not  Ernest,  by  his  pieaence,  add  to 
your  happiness,  rather  than  take  from  it  ?  Yfhj 
may  he  not  love  you  as  well  as  I  do,  and  yon 
love  him,  both  for  his  own  sake  and  beeauae  he 
loves  me  .*' 

The  count  shook  his  head  'I  trust  it  may  be 
so,  dear  Annette,'  he  replied  ;  'becanae  1  hope. 
nay— from  the  calm  manner  in  which  1  can  con 
template  ali— because  I  am  suje,  that  i  have 
conquered  at  last  this  selfishness  of  which  I 
spoke.  But  if,  a  month  ago,  Annette,  yon.  had 
asked  me  that  question,  wny  1  conld  not  love 
him  both  for  his  own  qualities  and  becanae  he 
loves  you,  my  answer  must  have  been,  (eenua 
Ifou  love  him.  I  have  triumphed,  however,  An- 
nette, and  I  have  completed  the  conquest  this 
very  day.  From  the  moment  you  told  me  that 
he  had  agnin  had  an  opportunity  of  aariagyonr 
life,  I  saw  that  it  was  destined  yon  sbonld  love 
him,  and  then  l)egan  the  struggle — bnt  I  moat 
not  think  of  those  hours.  Each  day  ainoe,  when 
the  Duke  of  Choieeul  has  sent  to  tell  yon  of  Us 
health,  it  has  been  to  me  as  a  warning.  This 
morning,  when  I  set  out  for  Paris,  1  feU  an  m- 
pression  that  all  must  be  accomplished  now  and 
at  once;  and,  as  I  went,  I  made  the  laat  effort, 
and  cast  the  viper  from  my  heart.  Henoe^rd^ 
dear  child,  I  live  no  more  ferrmyaelf— I  live  for 
you — in  your  happiness  shall  be  my  joy«  and 
that  which  blesses  you  shall  bless  me  also.* 

[To  be  cooUnardL] 
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PART  XX.-CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

DXSCmiBSS     THX   END    OP   TTNTS   AVD    JOSXFH. 

la  the  mean  time  Tynte  was  hard  at  work 
afmlnat  Sir  Richard.  At  the  time  ef  his  acquit- 
tal be  had  six  of  the  bills,  which  were  then  oyer- 
due,  in  his  possession,  and  these  six  bills  were 
plaeed  in  different  hands  with  a  view  to  Sir 
Riebard  bei  ng  arrested  on  them  all. 

He  had  not  be«n  acquitted  an  hour  before  he 
entrusted  an  amiable  friend  of  his— a  sharkish 
attorney — with  the  conduct  of  the  affair,  and  Sir 
Riebar^  was  taken  on  one  of  the  bills  before  he 
left  the  ricinity  of  the  oourt.  In  this  esse,  how- 
ever, he  was  immediately  bailed  by  Mr.  Boun- 
aom  and  Joseph,  but  this  was  no  sooner  effected 
tlian  he  was  arrested  on  another :  for  this  he  was 
bailed  and  then  arrested  on  a  third ;  he  manai^d 
•Iflo  to  procure  bail  for  that,  and  was  immediate- 
ly arrested  on  a  fourth — with  the  other  two  per- 
f»etly  ready — ^but  as  he  was  unable  to  proeure 
bail  for  this,  he  was  taken  to  White  Cross-street 
)»rison,  and  thence  removed  bv  habeas  to  the 
Fleet,  when  Bounsom,  acting;  in  conjancUoAi 
vritb  Joseph^n  order  to  relieve  himself  from  all 
reaponsibuity,  surrendered  the  knight  in  dis- 
cbarge of  the  bail  and  subsequently  lodged  a  de- 
tainer against  him  in  the  most  friendly  manner 
for  the  amount  of  his  costs. 

Havinf^  thus  fixed  Sir  Richard,  with  the  pros- 
pact  of  his  remaining  in  prison  for  life,  for  every 
*ftiead'  new  deserted  him — Tynte  at  once  turn- 
ad  hie  attention  to  Joseph,  upon  whom  be  was 
determined  to  have  his  full  measure  oi'  revenge. 
In  the  first  place,  he  called  at  Joseph's  resi- 
dence with  this  object  quietly  in  view.  He  was 
armed  at  the  time  with  a  stout  whalebone  stick, 
and  being  known  to  the  servant  who  had  receiv- 
ed hk  instrnctiens,  he  was  informed  with  great 
reepect  that  Mr.  Broadbridge  was  not  within ; 
bat  as  on  leaving  the  house  he  happened  to  cateh 
eight  of  Joseph  at  the  window,  he  returned,  and 
OB  the  door  being  reopened,  walked,  regardless 
of  the  reiterated  assurances  ef  the  servant,  direct- 
ly into  the  room  in  which  Joseph  was  pitting. 

Aa  he  entered,  Joseph  rose,  and  Tynte  oeolly 
etesed  the  door,  and  having  done  so,  commanded 
hie  friend  to  retain  his  seat,  and  then  established 
htmself  directly  opposite. 

*l  have  called,'  said  be,  *scoundrel!  to  settle 
an  account  with  you :  one  of  long  standing  be- 
tween us.' 

•What  do  yon  mean  ?'  enquired  Joseph,  trem- 
bling fearfttUy  as  he  spoke.    *I  owe  you  noth- 

4  know  it.  The  balance  is  at  present  against 
me.    I  am  here  to  strike  it  off!' 

At  this  moment  Joseph  rose  to  ring  the  bell, 
but  Tynte  sprang  at  him  fiercely,  and  forced  him 
again  into  his  seat. 

•Attempt  even  to  stir  a^n,'  said  he,  *until  I 
iMve  dene  with  you,  villain,  and  it  shall  cost  you 


your  life.  Now,'  he  added,  'what  reparation  do 
you  mean  to  make  '    What  do  you  propose  ?' 

*1  don't  understand  you !' 

'What  have  you  now  at  yeur  bankers !' 

'The  bankers?' 

'  Ay,  the  bankers,  have  yon  two  thousand 
pounds  there  ?' 

'No !  nor  two  hundred.' 

•Hundreds  will  net  do  for  me.  I  must  have 
two  thousand  for  the  injuries  you  have  inflicted 
upon  me,  and  if  you  do  not  give  me  that,  1*11 
involve  you  in  utter  and  irretrivable  ruin*' 

'But  I  have  never  injured  you.' 

'Liar!  infamous,  vile,  atrocious  liar!  Ton 
know  that  you  have  used  9.11  the  mean  ^  at  your 
command  to  complete  my  destruction,  and  I 
know  it  too.  Give  me  therefore,  two  thousand 
pounds  by  way  of  recompense  new,  and  I'll  ae. 
quit  you :  if  you  do  not,  1*11  not  only  pomme' 
you  to  a  mummy,  but  reduce  you  to  a  state  ol 
destitution  so  appalling,  that  in  it  you  shall  die 
like  a  dog!'  *  ^ 

'I  am  not  to  be  intimidated  thus  by  any  man!' 
exclaimed  Joseph,  seizing  the  poker,  and  assum- 
ing a  most  valiant  air  with  the  view  of  frigten- 
ing  Tynte  trom  his  purpose ;  but  Tynte  happen- 
ed to  know  him  too  well  to  bo  alarmed,  and 
therefore  coolly  requested  him  to  resume  his 
seat. 

*Vou  know,'  said  he,  'that  I  have  the  power  to 
destroy  yon.  The  law  places  that  power  in  my 
hands,  and  if  you  refuse  to  give  me  that  which  I 
demand,  I'll  strain  it  till  the  ruin  wnich  you  de- 
aigned  for  me,  falls  with  tenfold  force  upon  your- 
self.' 

'Do you  take  me  for  a  frol?'  cried  Joseph. 

'Tes !  and  a  villain  to  boot.' 

'Oh  !  I'm  not  to  be  alarmed !  Don't  imagine 
for  a  moment  that  you  are  able  to  frighten  me. 
Do  you  remember  the  forgery?  Do  you  re- 
member the  personation  ?  Do  you  remember 
that  I  have  the  power  to  hang  you  ?  Talk  to 
me  about  law  !  I'll  put  a  rope  round  you  neck. 
Leave  the  house !' 

Tynte  stood  very  quietly  for  a  moment,  con- 
templating Joseph  with  feelings  of  scorn,  and  at 
length  said,  *I  will  leave  the  house  when  I  have 
given  you  a  sound  and  respectable  thrashing.' 

Joseph  again  seized  the  poker,  and  stood  in  a 
position  of  defence,  when  'Tynte  fiercely  attack- 
ed him,  and  wresting  the  weapon  from  his  grasp, 
struck  him  violently  near  the  left  temple,  and 
felled  him  to  the  ground.  Joseph  rose  again 
notwithstanding  this,  and  grappled  with  his  as- 
sailant, but  Tynte  seized  him  tightly  by  the 
throat,  and  while  holding  him  with  ene  hand, 
administered  so  mueh  punishment  with  the 
ether  that  bis  face  soon  became  one  mass  of  een- 
tnsiens,  and  he  eventually  sank  to  the  ground 
nearly  blind. 
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Criei  of  <Murd«r  !*  from  Joieph  now  brought 
up  the  iervant,  who  wii  about  to  assail  Tjrote, 
with  a  view  of  proying  to  his  master  that  he  was 
valiant ;  but  Tjnte  coolly  instructed  him  to  at- 
tend to  his  master's  bruises,  and  then,  with  an 
affectation  ef  calmness,  resumed  his  seat. 

*Toa  shall  suifer—- you  shall  suffer— oh,  yea 
shall  pay  dearly  for  this  !*  exclaimed  Joseph. — 
4'll  do  it !  I'll  do  it!  I'll  go  to-morrow  morning 
to  Bow-street  and  take  out  a  warrant.  I  'II  hang 
you  !  1  can  and  I  will.' 

'Ton  beauty ! '  said  Tynte/for  you  are  a  beauty 
now— do  it !  do  it,  if  you  dare.' 

*I  will!' returned  Joseph,  who  kept  hisser- 
yant  near  him.  *The  forgery  I  can  proye,  and 
I  will  proye  it.  Mark  me,  if  I  eyen  involye  my- 
self in  ruin,  I  bring  down  destruction  upon  you.' 

Tynte  remained  and  regarded  him  in  silence 
for  a  time,  and  then,  with  an  expression  of  con- 
tempt, left  the  house;  but  knowing  that  Joseph 
had  in  reality  the  power  to  do  what  he  threaten- 
ed, he  resolyed  to  watch  him  narrowly,  with  a 
yiew  of  ascertaining  if,  by  sacrificing  himself 
to  some  extent,  he  intended  to  carry  his  threat 
into  execution. 

It  will  be  necessary  here  to  state  that,  some- 
time prior  to  this,  Tynte  had  not  only  forged 
certain  acceptances  for  Joseph*s  accommodation 
but  had,  at  his  suggestion,  personated  a  gentle- 
man named  Disbrow  at  the  Bank,  and  by  imita- 
ting his  handwriting,  obtained  his  diyidend, 
amounting  to  about  two  thousand  pounds — both 
of  which  offences  were  punishable  with  death. 
He  had  therefore  ample  rea«on  to  watch  the 
moyements  of  Joseph,  for  although  he  well 
knew  that  he  could  not  proye  either  without  in- 
yolying  himself,  he  knew  equally  well  that  he 
had  the  power  to  proye  both,  and  thereby  to  en- 
sure his  destruction. 

Haying  dwelt  upon  this  during  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  he  determined  on  sending  the  per- 
son who  had  been  of  so  much  seryice  to  him 
while  in  concealment,  to  keep  guard  in  the  morn- 
ing before  Joseph's  house,  and  to  bring  him  word 
immediately  in  the  event  of  any  attempt  being 
made  to  obtain  a  warrant.  The  person  in  ques- 
tion accordingly  went,  and  about  twelve  o'clock 
returned  to  Tynte  with  the  information  that 
Joseph  had  kept  his  promise — that  he  had  actual- 
ly been  to  Bow-street  and  charged  him  with  for- 
gery, and  that  a  warrant  had  been  immediately 
issued  for  his  apprehension. 

Tynte's  rage  on  hearing  this  was  unbounded, 
but  subsequently, feeling  that  in  order  effectual- 
ly to  frustrate  the  design,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  him  to  be  cool,  he  sent  his  messenger  to 
Joseph  to  state  that  he,  Tynte,  had  an  appoint- 
ment the  following  day  at  a  certain  inn  on  the 
Brighton  road,  and  that  if  caution  were  observed 
he  might  be  captured.  ^ 

Joseph  no  sooner  received  this  information 
than  he  resolved  to  go  down  that  night  with  one 
of  the  Bow-street  officers ;  but  as  the  messenger, 
acting  upon  his  instructions,  suggested  that  if 
eiUier  of  those  officers  were  known  in  the  neiffh- 
borhood,  the  object  would  in  all  probability  &1, 
the  plan  was  altered,  and  Joseph  determined  on 


going  down  alone,  and  procuring  the  i 
cf  pne  ot  the  constables  of  the  district. 

On  the  return  of  the  messenger,  Tynte  pro- 
ceeded to  disguise  himself,  and  having  shaved 
off  his  moustaches  and  whiskers,  placed  on  Us 
head  a  grey  wig,  and  attired  himself  in  an  old 
fashioned  sober  suit  of  black,  which  made  him 
look  extremely  venerable,  be  started  off  at  •nee 
for  the  inn  in  question,  which  by  virtue  of  tiavel- 
ling  post  he  reached  nearly  three  hours  before 
Joseph. 

He  occupied  of  course  a  private  room  aft  the 
inn,  and  intended  to  return  to  town  immediately 
in  the  event  ef  Joseph  having  so  far  altered  hie 
mind  again  as  to  bring  a  Bow-street  officer  down 
with  him ;  but  as  on  the  arrival  ol  the  coaeh  he 
saw  from  his  window  that  Joseph  wan  alcme,  Us 
plan  was  to  return  very  early  in  the  morning, 
having  silenced  for  ever  the  ocly  man  wh«pai  he 
feared. 

Night  approabhed ;  and  as  they  were  the  only 
guests,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  aaoertaiDing  in 
which  room  Joseph  was  to  sleep.  He  therefore 
secured  the  key  of  that  particular  room,  and 
having  ordered  supper,  paid  his  bill,  and  instraet- 
ed  the  waiter  to  have  a  post-chaise  in  rendineas 
at  six  on  the  following  morning. 

All  this  was  done  with  the  most  conoammate 
tact,  and  without  the  slightest  ohanoe  ot  exelft- 
ing  suspicion;  for  so  perfectly  did  he  sustain 
the  character  he  had  assumed,  that  the  atten- 
dants treated  him  with  the  meet  profound  rospset 
ooneeiving  him  to  be  a  clergyman  of  sonae  esn* 
siderable  eminence,  if  not  indeed  a  bishop  tncef . 

Freoisely  at  eleven  o'clock  he  retired,  mad  as 
his  chamber  was  next  to  that  which  Joseph  was 
to  occupy,  he  heard  him  enter  the  room  abonft 
twelve,  and  in  accents  indicative  of  drunkenness, 
direct  the  girl  to  call  him  at  nine. 

The  chambermaid  promised  to  do  so,  and  left 
him,  but  immediately  afterwards  he  opened  the 
door,  and  cried  out,  *Hello !  where  is  the  key?' 

The  girl  returned  and  looked  for  it,  but  of 
course  it  was  not  to  be  found,  when  Josopb  snid, 
*Npver  mind :  run  awa>  ;  it  isn't  I  sapposs  ot 
much  importance,  but  I  always  like  to  lock  my- 
self in.' 

The  girl  then  again  left,  and  Joseph  swm 
aflarwards  rolled  into  bed,  when  Tynte  diev 


from  his  portmanteau  s  bottle  of  brandy,  and  ap- 

nself  to  it  with  the  yiew  of  inspirinf  Ins 

soul  with  what  he  deemed  courage,  of  wluea  kt 


plied  himself  to  it 


felt  at  that  very  time  destitute  indeed. 

All  now  became  silent  as  death,  and  Tysle 
sat  with  the  bottle  in  his  hand,  glaring  wildly. 
He  had  never  experienced  feelings  so  horrihlsas 
those  which  excited  him  then.  The  bare  idea  ot 
the  slighteot  sound  alarmed  him.  Still  reflocft- 
ing  that  he  whom  he  had  within  his  grasp  pos- 
sessed the  power  as  well  as  the  will  to  deig&f 
him — be  tried  to  shake  offeyery  ibelingof  torror, 
and  to  look  upon  that  which  he  intended  to  do  as 
an  act  of  retributive  justice.  He  drank  egafa^ 
imd  again,  and  continued  to  dnnk  until  half  past 
two,  when  he  ^ook  off  his  clothes,  and  linvinf 
put  on  a  dressing-gown,  armed  himself  with  the 
bnife  he  had  brought  with  him  for  the  purMse 
entered  the  room  in  which  Joseph  wss  slsfpi 
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Hariiif  cloMd  th«  door  1m  ilMd  tor  sooie 
time  like  irreiolation's  ttotiie.  The  room  ww 
not  duk :  Um  moon  shedding  her  borrowed  lus* 
tie  through  the  cftMmenC  enabled  him  to  tee  his 
Tiotim  clearlf ;  bat  the  light  thns  tmperted  wis  of 
a  bne  se  sieklj,  sad  Its  mflaeaoe  upon  him  so 
strong  that  he  shuddered  Tiolently,  and  well 
nilth  sank  tethe  ground. 

^Who'stnere?'  eried  Joseph,  sad  Tjnte  at  the 
moment  lelt  as  if  some  demon  had  elatched  his 
heart  to  stojp  its  aotion ;  he  gasped  but  could  not 
Iwaathe  whUe  his  blood  grew  cold  his  flesh  ^uir- 
ared  with  horror. 

Joseph  fancying  that  he  must  hare  dreamt  that 
lie  heard  a  neise,  soon  murmured  his  conTiction 
that  it  was  so,  and  sank  afpdn  to  sleep,  when 
Tynte,  upon  whoee  brow  big  drops  of  cold  sweat 
atood  like  dew,  tried  to  rouse  himself  again  by 
the  reoolleetion  of  what  he  cenceiTed  to  be  his 
wrongs. 

With  noiseless  stealthy  steps  he  approached 
the  bed  where  he  again  felt  nenrekts,  and  stood 
glarittf  like  a  maniac,  untU  ne  was  startled  by 
the  knife  gleaming  in  his  hand,  Vhen  ic  an  in- 
stant he  plunged  the  weapon  into  his  victim's 
throat. 

With  a  wild  gurgliny  cry,  Joseph  leaped  from 
his  bed,  and  grappled  fieroely  withhu  assailant, 
while  the  blood  gushed  fW>m  the  wound  in  a  tor* 
lent,  but  Tynte  again  stabbed  him,  and  again, 
when  maddened  with  sgeny,  Joseph  fViriously 
flew  at  him,  and  with  fiend-like  desperation 
brott([;ht  him  beayily  to  the  ground. 

'Keep  cff,'  cried  Tynte,  «snd  your  life  shall 
he  spared!' 

Joeeph  knew  the  voice,  and  struggled  moie 
desperately  still ;  he  kept  his  hand  firmly  upon 
the  throat  of  his  assailant,  while  Tynte  with 
maniacal  furjr  used  his  knife,  until  Joseph  with 
an  eAert  wmeh  exhausted  all  his  strength — 
wrested  it  from  him  and  stabbed  him  to  the 
heart   • 

The  noise  occasi<Hied  by  this  fWoas  struggle 
had  by  this  time  alarmed  the  whole  establish* 
meat,  and  when  on  bursting  into  the  room  the 
host  and  his  senrants  beheld  the  scene  which 
net  their  view,  they  were  struck  with  horror. — 
There  lay  Tynte  a  corpse,  with  Joseph  who  ap- 
peared to  be  dead  too,  lying  over  the  oody,  while 
the  blood  which  had  gushed  from  the^r  wounds 
during  the  struggle  formed  literally  one  coagu- 
lated pool. 

A  surgeon  was  instantly  sent  for,  and  perceiv- 
iop  that  Tynte  was  quite  dead,  he  directed  the 
whole  of  his  attention  to  Joeeph,  whose  desper- 
ate wounds  he  dressed,  and  whom  he  eventually 
lesiered  to  a  state  of  consciousness,  but  without 
the  slightest  hope  of  being  able  to  preserre  his 
life  beyond  a  few  heuis. 

And  thus  he  Isy,  unable  to  articulate  a  word, 
or  to  take  the  slightest  nourishment,  except 
through  an  instrument  passed  into  his  stomach 
for  that  purpose,  tortured  not  only  by  his  wound*, 
hut  the  vivid  recollection  of  the  wrongs  he  had 
inflicted  upon  those  who  never  sought  te  injure 
him. 

.   His  cousin  Fred  was  of  oonrse  ujppermost  in 
his  thoughts,  and  in  the  coarse  of^the  day  he 
8* 


#rote  instructions  for  a  messenger  to  be  sent 
with  all  possible  speed  to  bring  him  down.  A 
messenger  was  accordingly  despatched  in  a  posf- 
chaise,  and  on  hearing  of  the  tragic  occurrence, 
Fred  returned  with  him  at  once. 

Joseph  was  bv  this  time  sinking  fast,  but  when 
Fred  entered  the  room  in  which  he  was  lying, 
he  pressed  his  hand  with  all  his  remaining 
strength,  and  looking  at  him  piteously,  wept. 

He  then,  conscious  of  his  last  hour  being  at 
hand,  took  a  pen  and  begged  of  the  surgeon  who 
was  present  to  give  him  something  to  sustain 
him  while  he  made  an  important  communication. 
The  surgeon  did  so,  and  when  the  paper  had 
been  placed  in  a  convenient  position,  Joeeph 
wrote  a  lull  confession  of  the  w^  in  which  he 
had  acted  towards  both  Fred  and  George ;  prov- 
ing first  that  Fred  was  entitled  to  the  property 
which  be  elaimed :  and  secondly,  that  George 
was  innocent  of  the  crime  of  which  he  had  been 
convicted,  and  having  expressed  an  ardent  hope 
that  they  would  forgive  him,  aigned  the  docu- 
ment and  died. 

His  signature  was  attested  by  the  surgeon  and 
a  magistrate,  who  was  also  in  attendance,  and 
having  signiied  his  intention  to  be  present  at 
the  inquest  on  the  following  day,  Fred  returned 
)o  town  to  show  the  confession  to  George. 

CHAPTEiTxXXy. 

THK   DiSCBAnOX. 

.  While  Fred  was  engaged  in  making  the  oeces- 
sary  preparations  for  Joseph's  funeral  after  the 
inquest,  the  governor  of  Newgate  received  a 
warrant  for  George's  discharge. 

On  the  iact  being  politeljf  communicated  to 
him»  George  expressed  a  wish  to  see  this  war- 
rant, but  as  it  assumed  that  he  was  morally 
guilty,  the  governor  being  anxious  not  to  wound 
his  feelings,  in  the  most  friendly  manner  ce- 
dined  to  place  it  into  his  hands.  George,  how 
ever,  insisted  upon  seeing  itr— declaring  that  he 
would  not  voluntarily  leave  the  prison  until  he 
had  not  only  read  it,  but  taken  a  copy —when  th  e 
governor,  finding  thatliis  resolution  could  no( 
be  shaken,  gave  him  the  warrant  to  read  and  to 
copy  if  he  pleased. 

*As  1  expected,'  said  George  as  he  peiused 
with  an  expression  ot  contempt.  *  A  pardon  ! — 
It  is  kind  of  them  to  pardon  an  innocent  man-* 
extremely  kind — particularly  merciful !  Dispos 
ed  to  extend  our  gracious  clemency .  The  king 
must  indeed  have  a  tender  neart !  It  is  marvel- 
loua  that  his  majesty  should  be  so  compassionate 
as  ta  pity  and  spare  those  who  have  been  guilty 
of  no  crime.  I  want  no  clemency.  Justice  is 
what  I  claim;  I  want  nothing  but  justice  I  were  ' 
1  alone  concerned,  I'd  spurn  their  clemency. 
As  it  is,  ['11  send  a  copy  of  it  back  with  a  copy 
of  Joseph  Broadbridge's  confession,  and  request 
them  to  reconcile  one  with  the  other  if  they 
can.' 

*Oh,  it  is  but  a  form,'  observed  the  governor, 
*a  mere  form.' 

4n  my  judgment,'  returned  George,  <it  is  a 
most  disgusting  form.' 

*But  remember,  Mr.  Julian,  neither  the  minis* 
ten  nor  the  king,  not  having  seen  the  confes 
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flion  of  3roadbridge,  havt  an;  knowledge  of  your 
innocence.* 

•They  know  that  I  am  legally  mnocenf :  if  not 
the  ministers  violate  their  oaths,  and  the  king 
hiniself  commits  an  act  of  injastice  to  society  by 
sending  down  this  warrant  for  my  discharge. 
Nothing/  he  added  as  he  sat  down  to  copy  tlie 
warrant,  *can  justify  them  in  sending  luch  a 
dosnmeut  as  this.' 

*Well,  but  don 'I  you  trouble  yourself,'  said  the 
fi^overner,  *my  clerk  shall  copy  it,  while  you  and 
I  have  a  gla^s  of  wine  before  we  part.* 

He  then  directed  the  clerk  to  make  a  fair  copy, 
while  he,  G-eorge,  and  the  sheriff,  who  happen- 
ed to  enter  at  the  moment,  sat  down  to  have  a 
glass  of  wine  together,  and  when  both  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  sheriff  had  congratulated  him 
warmly  and  with  manifest  sincerity  on  his  dis- 
charge he,  albeit  highly  indignant  at  the  tone 
of  the  warrant,  acknowledged  with  undisguised 
feelings  of  gratitude  the  many  acts  of  kindness 
he  bad  experienced  at  their  hands. 

•With  all  my  heart,*  he  added,  *with  all  my 
soul — I  thank  you.  You  will  have  throughout 
life  the  best  wishes  of  one  who  has  been  unfor- 
tunate indeed,  but  not  guilty;  yoa  will  have  the 
prayers  of  her  who,  with  her  latest  breath,  will 
bless  you  for  the  exertion)  you  have  made  in  my 
behalf.' 

The  clerk  by  this  ti  me  had  copied  the  war- 
rant, and  when  he  had  read  it  to  him  carefully, 
George  made  him  a  handsome  present  for  the 
assistance  which  he  had  rendered  on  several  oc- 
(^asions,  and  having  led  with  him  liberal  gratui 
ties  for  the  turnkeys,  he  took  leave  of  the  gover- 
nor and  ihe  sheriff,  both  of  whom  had  the  kind- 
est feeling  towards  him,  and  proceeded  in  a 
coach  directly  home  with  emo'ions  of  ecstacy. 

On  his  arrival,  however,  Julia  could  notspesk. 
She  Hew  to  him,  clung  to  him,  and  passionate- 
ly kissed  him,  while  tears  of  joy  gushed  from 
her  eyes  as  he  embraced  her.  Oeorge  wept  tee: 
he  could  not  then  have  told  why  he  wept,  but 
he  did  weep,  and  they  mingled  their  tears,  and 
apparentlv  depended  upon  them  to  explain  the 
delight  wiih  which  they  both  felt  inspired. 

When  the  first  ebull'tion  of  feeling  had  sabsid- 
ed,  and  Julia,  who  really  scarcely  knew  what  to 
do  with  herself  she  was  so  overjoyed,  had  order- 
ed dinner  to  be  bronffht  up  as  quickly  as  possi; 
ble,  they,  with  the  Curate  and  Helen,  who,  in 
consequence  of  Tynte*s  awful  death  felt  exceed- 
ingly dull,  recapitulated  the  events  of  the  three 
preceding  days,  upon  which  they  dwelt  with 
mingled  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

•And  now,*  observed  Georg«,  *when  these 
events  had  been  in  his  view  sufficiently  diseas- 
ed for  the  time  being,  we  must  turn  our  aiten- 
tion  to  those  who  have  been  kind  to  uf.  The 
first  man  upon  whom  I  must  call  is  our  good  old 
friend  Ball,  fie  is  still,  I  hear,  exceedingly  ill, 
and  I  shall  have  to  reproach  myself  with  ingra- 
titude if  I  fail  to  call  upon  him  this  evening.' 

*We  may  eo  with  you,'  said  Jnlidi,  *may  we 
not'  You  will  not  run  away  from  v-t  so  soon 
dear,  after  having  been  so  long  absent.' 

•1  fear  that  he  will  be  too  much  excited  if  w« 
till  go,  my  love.' 


<lat  we  do  not  ask  to  Bee  hin.  He^Md  noi 
knew  that  we  are  there.  We  merriy  wuh  to  go 
with  yott.    You  will  let  us  do  that?' 

*Oh,  certainly,  with  pleasure !  And  I  hope  tkat 
we  shall  find  him  nneh  better  than  1  ter  bo 
is.' 

Almost  immediately  after  dinner  thoy  accord- 
ingly proceeded  to  Bull's  residence,  v*hero  Julia 
and  Helen  were  shewn  into  the  parlor^  while 
George  and  the  Curate  went  up  iO  oec  their 
friend. 

Although  the  fever  with  whieh  be  had  boon 
attacked  had  in  some  degree  snbeided,  he  was 
still  extremely  weak ;  but  weak  as  he  woo,  the 
very  moment  George  entered  the  choBber,  ho 
rose  from  the  pillow,  and  grasping  bio  head, 
welcomed  him  with  energetic  warmth. 

«Myboy!'  he  cried,* My  boy!  Oh!  bow  glad 
I  am  to  see  yon.  You  can't  conoeive^yoa  coat 
—how  glad  I  am  ;  but  I— am  glad — my  boy ! — 
you  have  this  night  made  me  happy !' 

*You  are,  I  hope,  much  better?'  said  Geofgo. 

<I  shall  soon  be  well — quite  well'— now  yon 
are  free  !  The^thought  of  being  thus  rendered 
)»owerle8s  at  the  very  time  you  needed  ossistanee 
—the  knowledge,  my  dear  boy-— the  knowledge 
of  the  dangers  whieh  surrounded  yon  while  I 
could  move  neither  hand  nor  foot — tkat  has  kept 
me  back,  my  boy !  that  has  kept  me  book,  I 
should  have  been  about  again  long  before  Uiist 
had  it  not  been  for  that.  Bat  thank  God  I  it  in 
over :  thank  God  !  yon  are  free,  and  in  a  pooitioa 
to  prove  to  the  whole  world  that  yon  are  inao- 
oen^ 

George  then  proceeded  to  explain  to  him  tboi 
that  position  had  been  materially  improved  by 
the  confession  of  Joseph,  of  whose  awfnl  deacb 
he  had  not  before  heard,  and  h^vijg  related  tbe 
circumstances  connected  with  it,  withont  bor- 
rowing his  feelinfrs  more  than  was  aboolutolj 
necessary  to  enalHe  him  to  nnderstond  the  eten, 
he  and  the  Curate  rose  to  leave,  and,  after  |wo- 
mising,  at  his  earnest  request,  to  visit  hibi  dailj, 
they  quitted  his  chamber,  expressing  their  hope 
that  he  would  soon  bo  restored  to  perfect  bealdi. 

•How  is  be,  this  evening?'  inquired  Jnlinos 
heir  return. 

•Ill,  my  love :  very,  very  ill,'  replied  Geeq|e. 

Ms  he  much  altered?' 

4  should  scaroely  have  known  him.  Hie  eye 
brightened  when  he  saw  me,  but  it  sfoaed  te 
have  been  glased  by  approaching  death :  he  wee 
flushed  too  as  we  entered,  but  when  that  bed 
gone  off  he  looked  ghastly.' 

<He  is  not  kmg  for  this  woild  i  fear,'  aaul  te 
Curate. 

And  the  fear  thus  expressed  was  soon  reabx* 
ed ;  for  early  on  the  following  morning  Geoige 
was  wnt  for,  post  hute,  aad  on  bis  anival  feoad 
his  old  friend  jnst  on  the  point  of  death. 

•  1  hi  ve  s-nt  for  you,  my  boy,'  oatd  ho  faintly 
as  he  placed  his  feverish  hand  upon  George's 
arm,  •  1  have  sent  for  you  to  say,  farewell.  I 
am  happy,  my  boy — quite  happy — bat  I  eooM 
not  have  been  so  if  I  had  not  seen  yon  again.  I 
have,  my  dear  boy,'  be  contained,  as  hie  voIm 

"  ■  yon  as 
i 


grew  more  faint,  •  I  have  long  rei 


Ason.    Yon  aft  myson— «v  adopted 


regarded 
adopted 
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IM  that  I  ha¥»  (or  70a  all  the  affaetioiis  of  a 
father.  God  bleie  70a !'  he  added,  aMieach 
eearcely  poueMiiig  rofficient  strenfcth  to  speak, 
«  Ood  belm  jon !— may  70a  be  happy— ftrefrell 
^farewell.' 

George  gazed  at  him  motionlees  for  a  time, 
and  then  foond  that  he  had  ceued  to  breathe, 
when  he  paaaed  h»  hand  over  hie  ley  brow  and 
inwardly  piayed  for  the  peace  of  his  loal. 

*  He  if  gone  sir,  quite  gone,'  observed  the 
physician.    ^  He  is  past  all  recovery  now.* 

George  removed  his  arm  gently,  and  having 
oloeed  his  friend's  eyes,  went  to  the  window 
mod  wept. 

And  here  be  remained  in  silence,  until  the 
physician  rose  to  l«ave  the  sad  scene,  when 
they  retired  from  the  chamber  together. 

« Yon  aie  probably  not  aware,'  observed  the 
phyeieian,  on  reaching  the  drawing-room,  'that 
yon  are  now  master  here  ?' 

•  I  am  not  indeed,'  replied  George. 
<  Such,  sir,  is  the  fact,'  rejoined  the  physician, 

*  I  am  one  of  the  attesting  witnesses  to  the  will.' 
And  soch  was  the  fact.  Boll  had  beqaeathed 
to  George,  with  the  exception  ef  a  few  trifling 
legacies,  the  whole  of  his  wealth,  amounting  to 
■ear It  a  hundred  thonsand  pounds,  on  oondi- 
tion  that  he  took  the  name  of  Bull,  which  con- 
dition was  imposed  solely,  in  order  that  he 
ini|rht  eecape  the  annoyance  of  beins  constantly 
•seociated  with  the  crime  of  which  he  had  been 
no  unjosty  convicted. 

George,  notwithstanding  this,  however,  acted 
with  regard  to  that  conviction,  precisely  as  he 
would  have  dene  in  the  event  of  his  having  to 
retain  the  name  by  which  he  had  been  therefore 
known.  He  not  only  caused  to  be  published  a 
AUl  report  of  the  inquest  on  Joseph  and  Tynte, 
but  sent  advertisements  to  every  paper  in  Lon- 
don, embodylni^  Josepti's  confeaeion,  and  there- 
by provini^  his  innocence  to  the  world,  while  he 
instructed  his  attorney  to  bring  a  wiit  of  error, 
in  order  that  the  judgment  might  be  legally  re- 
versed, 

CHAPTER  XXXVl. 

THE    RXCOlfClLIATION. 

As  George  now  removed  to  the  cottage  which 
had  been  left  him  by  his  good  old  friend  Bull, 
and  with  which  both  Julia  and  Helen  were  de- 
lighted, for  it  really  was  a  charming  retreat,  be 
g;ave  up  his  former  residence  to  Fred  that  he 
might  occupy  it  until  he  had  obtained  posseseion 
of  bis  property. 

This  arrangement,  however,  had  scarcely 
h««n  eompleled,  when  George  received  a  letter 
fraoi  Sir  Richard  to  the  effect  that  his  eyes  had 
been  opened,  that  he  had  become  quite  satisfied 
of  his  having  been  deceived,  and  that  all  he  de- 
sired was  an  interview  with  him  that  he  might, 
in  person,  offer  some  apology  for  bis  conduct. 

This  letter  was  dated  from  the  Fleet,  which 
somewhat  astonished  George,  seein|[  that  he 
had  no  knowledge  previously  of  his  having 
been  arieeted,  while  the  fact  alone  of  his  being 
there,  if  even  he  had  no  other  spur,  would  have 
been  quite  sufficient  to  induce  George  to  visit 
him  at  his  request. 


Anxious  to  embraoe  every  opportunity  of  in- 
creasing the  happinees  of  Julia,  George  read  the 
letter  to  her,  with  an  intimation  that  there  was  a 
prospect  of  their  being  reconciled  at  last. 

'  Tnen  yon  will  forgive  him  ?'  she  eadaimed, 
with  »  look  which  conveyed  a  roost  powerful 
appeal,  « Ton  will  forgive  him  ?'  He  is  my  father 
still,  dear  George !' 

*  And  being  your  father,  Julia,  1  am  disposed 
still  t«i  extend  to  him  the  hand  of  friendship.' 

« I  knew  you  wonid !  I  knew  your  heart  too 
well  to  doubt  it.  He  is— be  roust  be— i  know 
that  he  is,  George,  very  very  sorry  for  what 
has  occurred.    Do  you  not  think  that  he  is  ?' 

*  it  is  evident  that  in  this  ease  he  waa  the 
dope  of  Joseph  Broadbridge ;  but  1*11  call  upon 
him.* 

*  Do,  there's  a  dear !  And  will  you  give  my 
love  to  him  ? — and  ask  him  to  forgive  me  ?— and 
tell  him  that  i  am  sure  that  he  would  not  have 
behaved  so  cmeily  to  you  bad  he  not  been  mis- 
led, and  that  nothing  could  give  me  greater 
pleasure  than  a  reconciliation  ?' 

'  As  all  this,  my  love,  can  be  explained  to 
him  by  700,  with  far  greater  effect  than  it  can 
be  by  me,  1  had  better  perhaps  not  interfere. — 
You  will  soon  Me  him  now,  1  have  no  doubt  ?' 

*  But  you  vfill  give  my  love  to  him  ?' 

*  That  1  will  do,'  repliea  George,  who  soon 
after  took  leave  and  proceeded  to  the  Fleet. 

Having  entered  the  outer  gate,  he  wss  ac- 
costed by  a  tall  stout  roan,  who  bad  just  passed 
through  the  lodge,  and  who  taking  him  by  the 
arm,  exclaimed—*  Can  1  be  at  fault .'  No !  It  ia 
Mr.  Julian.' 

<Tou  are  correct  in  that  certainly,*  said 
George,  *but  I  have  no  recollection  of  you.' 

« What !  don't  you  recollect  that  we  had  the 
honor  of  diniog  in  May  Fair  together  once^ 
mind  yar '  Don't  you  recollect  my  antiques  ?* 

Ceorge  remembered  him  then:  it  was  tlie 
Beauty  !  but  so  changed  in  appearance  that  he 
would  not  have  known  him  had  he  emitted  to 
mention  the  antiques. 

« Times  have  changed  since  that  period  of  ex- 
istence,* said  the  Beauty,  when  he  found  the  re- 
cognition had  become  matual.  *  They've  turn- 
ed completely  rotten,  nind  yar ;  every  body's 
artful:  there  ain't  half  the  chances  there  used 
to  be  then.' 

«I  may  hence  infer,*  said  George,  <that  yon 
have  met  with  reverses  r* 

*  1  believe  yar.  Look  at  the  togs  !  that's  the 
pint.  He  who  ean't  dress  slap  in  this  world 
may  just  as  well  cut  away  out  of  it,  mind  yar. — 
He  B  no  use.  Nothing  can  be  done  in  our  way 
without  togs.    But 

'  Life's  like  a  ship  is  coaitant  motion, 
SomeiinMs  faigb  and  senetinea  low.' 

I  shall  be  up  again,  mind  yar,|by  and  bye, 

praps  /* 

*  Are  you  doing  nothing  new  :*' 

*Wby  a  man  must  feed ;  he  can't  get  on  any 
how  at  all  without  eating.  I'm  a  respectable 
candithiie  for  the  House  of  Correction  now,  mind 
yar !  aown  to  that  at  last.' 

*  A  candidate  ot  oourte  for  some  situation 
theie?' 
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*  Artful!  Bat  you  alwftyi  w6m  innocent,  in 
jonr  way  !*  He  then  drew  a  collapsed  bladder 
firom  his  pocket,  and  havihg  pointed  to  it,  added, 
^that's  it,  mind  yar  I  down  even  to  that/ 

George  now  understood  that  he  obtained  the 
means  of  existence  by  eonveying  spirits  into  the 
Fleet. 

*Bac,'  continued  the  Beauty,  Uf  I  had  only  five 
■hillings  independant  of  the  floating  capita!  of 
two  and  eight-pence  which  I  must  keep  to  carry 
on  buiiness  here  uhtil  something  a  leatle  more 
decent  turns  up,  it  would  be  as  good  as  a  fortune 
to  me,  mind  yar,  I  should  hold  my  head  up  again, 
safo/ 

'Well,'  said  George,  <yoa  shall  not  stand  in 
need  of  that  long ;  here  are  a  couple  of  sove 
reigns :  do  the  best  you  can  with  them,  and 
abandon  this  disgraceful  mode  of  life  as  soon  as 
possible.' 

'X  will;  for  it  is  disgraceful.  I  feel  degraded 
OYon  in  my  own  eyes!  I'll  not  take  another 
drain  in!  and  I've  just  received  an  order  for  a 
pint  and  a  halt  too  !  but  I  wont  eai^cute  it  1  if  I 
do  may  I  be  caught !  Then  you'll  lend  me  this 
money  ?* 

<Oh,'  said  George,  *I  give  it  to  you.' 

*I  wont,  mind  yar,  have  it  as  a  gift.  I  flatter 
myself  that  if  my  togs  are  rotten,  1  have  a  lettle 
pnde  about  me  still.  If  you'll  lend  it,  I'll  pay 
yar  when  I  see  yar  again— honor !' 

*Well,  well ;  pay  me  then  when  you  are  rich.' 

*I  will,'  said  the  Beauty,  Mepend  upon  that, 
and  I'll  do  as  much  for  you  another  time.' 

He  then  took  bis  leave,  and  George  passed 
through  the  lodge,  and  having  reached  the  door 
of  the  room  firom  which  the  letter  had  been 
dated,  he  knocked,  and  heard  the  well  xemem- 
bered  voice  of  Sir  Richard  desiring  him  tooome 
in. 

As  he  entered.  Sir  Riohard  who  had  scarcely 
•Tpeeted  him  rose,  and  having  bowed  with  con- 
siderable awkwardness,  said,  .'Oh,  Mr.  Julian: 
take  a  chair.' 

€reorge  did  so,  and  Sir  Richard,  who  appear- 
ed mach  confused,  took  a  seat  directly  opposite. 

'I  presume,  Mr.  Jolian,*said  he,  alter  a  pause, 
•that  you  received  ray  letter,  and  although  1  have 
no  right  to  expect  that  you  will  ever  look  upon 
me  with  any  other  feelings  tnan  those  of  anger, 
I^lt  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  send  for  you  in 
order  that  I  might  candidly  declare  that  I  have 
been  acting  in  utter  ignorance  of  your  real  cba- 
raeter.  Havmg  read  the  confession  of  that  man 
who  has  now  gone  to  his  account,  and  whom  I 
knew  nothing  of  until  he  introduced  himself  to 
me  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  leading  me  into 
the  error  -having,  I  say,  read  his  confession,  I 
feel  that,  though  blindly,  I  have  cruelly  wrong- 
ed you,  and  I  now  ask  your  pardon.* 

'Sir  Richard,'  returned  George,  extending  his 
hand,  'although  you  did  during  that  period  of 
blindness  pursue  me  like  a  fiend  >  although  I 
have  been  persecuted  cruelly  by  you,  and  placed 
in  a  position  of  peril  so  imminent  that  ^  word 
would  have  consigned  me  to  utter  dosttuction  ; 
nltlioQgh,  with  a  view  to  the  gratification  ot  that 
which  1  deemed  the  vilest  species  of  revenge, 
yon  bribed  men  to  perjure  themselves  thatyeu 


might  involve  me  and  all  who  are  dear  to  me  in 
misery,  disgrace,  and  irretrievable  ruin,  I  ean 
still  make  allowances  for  that  which  you  de- 
signate your  ignorance  of  my  character ;  I  can 
still  understand  how  you  might  have  been  in- 
duced to  believe  mo  to  be  a  villain,  and  how  yon 
might  have  been  prompted  to  pursue  me  as  yoa 
did  by  the  vile  misrepresentations  of  him  who 
was  so  interested  In  making  falsehood  bear  the 
semblance  of  truth.' 

'Mr.  Julian,'  said  Sir  Riohard,  <it  ts  of  course 
impossible  for  me  to  find  a  sufficient  excuse  iisr 
my  conduct ;  but  I  am  anxious  to  direct  yow 
attention  to  the  position  in  which  I  was  placed 
at  the  time  ;  the  destruction  of  that  mine  alssoet 
ruined  me ;  and  when  to  that  loss  was  added 
that  which  [  sustained  by  those  scoundrels  who 
absconded,  whose  surety  I  became,  and  in  whom 
I  had  the  most  perfect  confidence,  I  did  think  it 
heartless,  nay  infamous,  that  you  abo? e  all  other 
men  in  the  ^orld,  should  at  that  very  time 
pounce  upon  me  in  order  to  complete  the  work 
of  ruin  thus  begun.  I  was  led  to  believe  that 
you  had  done  this :  I  felt  indeed  convinced  that 
you  had,  and  as  your  ovm  letter  at  the  time  tend- 
ed to  confirm  that  conviction,  I  resolved,  let  it 
cost  what  it  might,  to  puni»h  you  with  the  nt- 
moot  severity.  I  was  a  desperate  man  :  my  loos- 
es had  driven  me  almost  to  madness:  and  being 
therefore  indisposed  to  listen  to  any  explana- 
tion, I  rushed  wildly  at  th^  object  I  had  in  view; 
but  as  I  now  know  that  I  did  so  unjustly^  as  1 
feel  well  assured  that  your  aim  was  not  to  injure 
but  to  serve  me,  I  again  ask  your  pardon.' 

'That  Indeed,'  replied  George,  'was  the  only 
motive  by  which  I  was  actuated,  ieeling  as  I  dtd, 
that  It  might  lead  to  a  reconciliation  between 
you  and  Julia.' 

'There  again  I  was  deceived.    That  hag 
that  housekeeper  of  mine,  led  me  to  bolicTO  Siat 
the  girl  had  been  seduced !  she  was  aure  of  it, 
she  knew  it !  I  now  understand  that  she  admits 
that  all  she  then  told  me  was  false.' 

'It  was  indeed  false.' 

'I  know  it:  I'm  sure  of  it!  How  is  Julia?— 
Does  she  know  that  I  am  here  ^' 

'She  read  your  letter ;  and  sent  her  leve  to. 
you.' 

'Let  her  come  and  see  me.' 

'But  hew  long  shall  you  remain  here?* 

'Till  the  day  of  my  death.  I  see  no  prospoet 
of  getting  out  before  1' 

'At  whose  suit  are  you  here  ?  I  don't  ask  as 
a  matter  of  idle  curiosity ;  but  I  may,  perhaps, 
be  able  to  promote  some  arrangement.' 

'I  am  here  at  the  suit  of  a  man  named  Smith, 
but  there  are  several  detainers  ' 

'Who  is  this  Smith  ^' 

'1  don't  know  him :  1  mere  y  knew  that  he 
holds  one  of  those  bills.' 

'Thoie  bills !  Have  you  hen  been  arrested 
for  them  ?' 

'For  four  of  them,  and  six  more  are  out. 

'/  hold  four  out  of  the  six  Do  you  know 
where  the  other  two  are  '*' 

'f. don't  exactly;  but  I  think  they're  in  tlie 
same  hands.' 

'Most  likely.    Who  is  Smith's  attorney  ?' 
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*Tlii8  is  the  nun^*  replied  Sir' Riohardy  prodab- 
iBf  ft  card. 

>W«11,'  said  George,  *X'li  fo  andiee  about  it. 
Are  you  here  for  noUiing  bat  thes^  billi?* 

« Why  Boaiwem  has  lodged  a  detainer  against 
me.  He  has  turned  round  upon  me  now.  I 
eould  pay  him,  bvt  with  all  these  things  pressing 
upon  me,  I  don't  like  to  leave  myself  penni- 
less.' 

*Haye  you  then  lest  all  your  property  '* 

•All.    lt*8  all  gone— all  ffsne.' 

•Well !  as  far  as  those  bills  are  concerned,  I 
bave  no  doubt  at  all  of  being  able  to  eome  to 
some  arrangement.  I'll  go  and  see  what  can  be 
done.' 

'It  is  more  than  I've  any  right  to  expect.* 

•It  is  not,  sir,  more  thanl  will  do.' 

Promising  to  return  in  the  course  of  the  day 
George  left  the  prison,  and  calling  upon  Peter, 
ascertained  that  the  attorney  in  question  had 
heen  en  terms  of  close  intimacy  with  Tynte. — 
He  therefore  went  to  his  chambers,  and  having 
Ibund  him  within,  introduced  himself  formally 
byname. 

•Gh!  Mr.  Julian!'  exclaimed  the  attorney, 
to  whom  G^rge  by  reputation  appeared  to  be 
known.    *  take  a  seat,  sir— take  a  seat.' 

•  Ton  are  concerned,'  said  Oeorge,  *  1  believe 
in  those  bills  there  has  been  so  much  noise 
about?' 

•  Why— yes— I  am ! 

•  How  many  of  them  have  you  V 

•  Why— there  are  six  of  them  out.' 

•  Have  you  the  whole  of  them  now  in  your  pes- 
oeMion.' 

•  Why— I  know  where  they  are  V 

•  I  understand  you.  Now,  I  have  the  other 
four.  Do  you  feel  disposed  to  purchase  them  of 
me?' 

•  Why — they're  tsor£4  nothing !' 

•  Don't  you  expect  to  get  something  for  your 
six  ?' 

•Why — we  are  trying!'  but  the  prospect  is 
not  Tory  bright.' 

•  Well,  I  don't  iMiitto  part  with  them.' 
•Work him !  I  would.    The  way  in  which  he 

treated  you  was  villanous !    I'd  work  his  very 
beart  out.' 

•  I  think  I  could  bring  him  to  his  senses  if  I 
had  the  whole  of  these  bills  in  my  possession !' 

•  Ten  shall  lULve  mine.  Come ;  1 11  sell  them 
to  yen  cheap.' 

'  Well,  what  shall  I  give  you  for  the  lot  ?    At 


•  Why— they  are  at  all  events  worth  five-aad- 
twenty  per  cent!  But  give  me  five  hundred 
peanoi  and  they  are  yours !' 

t  I>o  you  oTcr  eaepscC  to  get  five  hundred  for 


•Why— if  anything  is  to  be  got,  I  should  say 
—But  now,  what  will  yon  give  lor  them? 


•Well,  I'll  give  you  two  hundred  for  the  six— 
eoet  included.' 

«Ney,  that's  too  litUe.  1  should  like  you  to 
baTO  them,  I  must  say, because  I  know  that  you'll 
treanee  him.' 

•I  should  not  adopt  your  plan  of  keeping  him 


in  the  Fleet :  I  should  go  a  very  different  way 
to  work.' 

•Well,  but  two  hundred  pouads !  Why  that's 
nothing !  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do  with  you 
new.   1*11  split  the  difference ! ' 

•No,  I'll  give  you  two  hundred.' 

•Money  down?' 

•Of  course.' 

•Well,  •a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  a 
bush,"  you  shall  have  them.' 

'Very  well.  Then  come  down  with  me  to  the 
bankers,  and  V\\  give  you  the  money.' 

Taking  the  bills  with  him,  sad  delighted  with 
the  idea  of  gaining  two  hundred  pounds  by  the 
transaction — for  it  was  all  gain  to  him — ^the  at- 
torney at  once  accompanied  George  to  the  hank- 
ers, where  he  received  the  amount  and  gave  up 
the  biUs. 

•Now,'  said  George,  when  this  exchange  had 
been  effected,  •I  want  him  out  immediately.' 

•I'll  manage  that,'  replied  the  attorney ;  •I'll 
withdraw  the  detainers  at  enee.' 

He  did  so ;  when  George,  who  never  left  him 
until  it  was  done,  returned  to  Sir  Richard  and 
presented  him  with  the  bills. 

On  seeing  them,  Sir  Biohard  stared  with  the 
utmost  astonishment;  indeed,  he  was  inclined 
to  suspect,  at  the  mflttient,  that  George  had  bad 
them  all  the  time  in  his  possession,  and  that  he 
had  therefore  in  realiiy  been  arrested  by  him.. 
When,  however,  George  explained  to  him  how 
he  had  obtained  them,  he  felt  perfiectly  satisfied, 
and  thanked  him  most  warmly. 

•And  now,'  said  George,  •as  we  seem  to  un- 
derstand each  other  at  last,' and  as  I  should  like 
to  take  you  home  with  me  this  evening,  yon  bad 
bettor  at  once  pay  that  man  Bounsom.' 

•That I'll  do,  that  I'll  do,'  cried  Sir  Riohard ; 
and  Bounsom  was  sent  for  and  paid ;  and  whea 
that,  whieh  was  the  only  detainer  then  hadbeea 
withdrawn,  Oeorge  and  Sir  Richard  left  the 
Fleet,  and  prooee<^ed  to  the  eottage  together. 
On  their  arrival,  Julia,  who  had  seen  them  as 
they  approached,  flew  with  feelings  of  joy, 
mingled  with  those  of  apprehension,  to  meet 
them. 

•My  girl/  Mid  Sir  Richard,  kissing  her  as  she 
dung  to  him,  •all  is  over  now.' 

•Then  you  forgive  me  ?' 

•Let  us  say  no  more  about  my  feiwivenesi,* 
ho  replied,  •I  have  far  more  need  to  be  forgiv- 
en.' 

•Oh,  I'm  so  happy  !'  exclaimed  Julia,  •so  hap- 
py!  But  you  have  come  to  make  a  long  stoy 
with  us  ?'  she  added,  wiping  away  her  tears  and 
endeavoring  to  look  cheerful. 

Sir  Richard  at  this  moment  turned  to  the  win- 
dow, for  his  iron  heart  melted. 

During  the  whole  of  that  evening,  net  a  sylla- 
ble was  utteied  having  reference  to  the  proseeo- 
tten,  except  in  so  far  as  Sir  Riohard's  previous 
losses  had  been  concerned.  Upon  that  subject 
he  was  eloquent,  and  dwelt  upon  it,  evidently  ia 
order  to  show  them  precisely  the  positieii  ia 
whioh  he  was'plaoed  at  the  time  of  his  first  ia^ 
terview  with  Tynto.  And  that  poeitien  oertofai- 
ly  was desperato ;  ruinstared  him  in  the  Aoev 
aad  although  the  amount  of  the  bills  might  have 
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Mved  hin  fo*  « time,  that  rain  cmM  not  bare 
been  eftetnelly  ererted.  All  this  of  conrne  bed 
doe  effect  upon  George,  who  mmde  ererj  possi- 
ble allowinee  for  tbe  c  re«meUne#s  nnder  wbioh 
be  bad  acted,  and  began  to  consider  wbat  was 
best  to  be  done  wiib  a  view  to  promote  his  future 
comfort 

Ptsslns,  some  few  days  subsequently  te  this, 
through  Hjrde-park,  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
upon  one  of  Sir  Richard's  mortipgees  who  had 
f ereclosed,  George  was  struck  with  the  appear- 
ance of  a  mof  t  audacious  curricle  driven  in  dash- 
ing style  by  one  who  looked  like  Hi  fine  old  £ng- 
lisb  gentleman,'  with  a  bulldog  by  his  side,  and 
a  servant  behind  sporting  sn  undeniable  cock- 
ade. 

*What  nobleman  is  this  ?'  thbught  George.  > 
But  the  thought  had  been  scarcely  conceived 
when  he  found  himself  familiarly  recognised  by 
the  ^nobleman,'  who  exclaimed, 

•  Ak,  Julian  !  How  do  ?  Wo !'  and  pnlled  up 
bis  fiery  horses  so  sharply  that  he  nearly  brought 
them  down  upon  their  haunches.    ' 

George  now  perceived  that  it  was  no  other 
man  than  the 'Beauty,'  who  instantly  alighted, 
with  the  dog,  which  he  appropriately  called 
'Beast,'  and  took  his  arm,  with  many  expressions 
of  rapture. 

< Why, how  is  this.'*  said  George,  who  not 
wishing  to  be  seen  with  him  by  many  persons, 
drew  bim  out  of  tbe  path,  'How  is  this  ?* 

*Genl«s,  mind  yar :  genius !    Those  twosovs 
hare  been  the  making  of  me  :  all  sprang  from 
'  them.    I  knew  it  would :  1  told  yar  so  at  the 
time.' 

«Butinwhatway.'' 

'I'll  tell  yar :  but  mum,  mind  yar  !— mum :  I 
wouldn't  tell  it  to  sny  other  creature  alive.  Ton 
lent  me  twesevs :  very  well ;  I  only  wanted  five 
ehillinKS,  but  yon  lent  me  forty.  What  did  I 
do  ?  I'll  tell  yar.  I  advertised  money  to  lend  In 
sums  not  under  five  hundred  pounds,  on  approve 
ed  personal  security,  mind  yar,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  bad  no  tangible  security  toofibr.  But 
this  was  not  all.  Knowing  tbe  clergymen  ot  the 
Church  of  England  were  a  good  deal  in  the  hab- 
it of  overrunning  the  constable,  and  knowing 
besides  that  they  are  safe  cards  to  play  with,  be- 
esnse,  mind  yar,  they're  sneb  respectable  swells 
hat  tbey  won't  make  a  stir  or  kick  up  any  bob- 
bery about  anything  that  ean  be  in  any  quiet 
menner  arranged,  1  addressed  these  advertise- 
ments to  them,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  in 
three  days  so  anxious  were  the  swells,  and  so  nu- 
merous were  the  applications,  I  got  fiairly  out  of 
them  upwards  of  ten  thousand  pounds  worth 
of  bills,  which  I  sold  again  and  got  the  money.* 

•Without  sending  to  those  clergymen  a  single 
shilling,  of  course  ?* 

'Why  you  dan*t  suppose  that  I'm  much  in  the 
habit,  mind  yar,  of  throwing  my  money  into  the 
kennel  ?'  Had  there  been  half  a  chanee  of  get> 
ting  any  more  bills  fkcm  them,  why  then,  of 
eourse,  I  should  have  given  them  a  trifle  as  a 
means  of  creating  oenfidence ;  but  as  there  was 
not,  why  1  left  them  to  take  up  their  bills  with* 
out  intruding  any' farther  upon  their  valnaUe 


«Biit,'  said  George*  wheee  enrioeily  enabled 
him  to  suppress  his  indignation,  'how  did  you 
manage  it?' 

'Manage  it  *  Why  don't  you  know  that  it*s 
the  easiest  thing  in  life  to  get  bills  of  men  wIib 
are  short  of  cash  ?  I'll  tell  you  how  f  managed 
it.  When  they  applied,  mind  yar,  I  was  a 
country  gentleman:  I  didn't  like  five  per  eent, 
mind  yar;  I  wasted  ten  for  my  money.  Wbat 
was  the  use  of  buying  stock  with  a  coaple  of 
sovs,  minus  five  shillings  for  the  advertisement, 
and  one  pound  five  with  the  interest,  for  a  coat 
and  a  highly  respectable  pair  of  br<!echee  at  my 
uncle's  ^  Fear  per  cent,  three  per  cent,  noth- 
ing per  cent  to  buy  in  at  89  7*8— wbat  was  tbe 
use  of  that  ?  Not  a  bit :  and  as  for  land  '  The 
agricultural  interest  was  going  to  the  dogs ! — 
Corn  laws  about  to  be  abolished:  poor  lawn 
rotten ;  everything  connected  with  the  aoH  in 
an  out-and-out  state  of  insecurity  of  course,  and 
therefore,  I  wanted  ten  per  cent  for  my  money, 
but  on  most  approved  personal  security — and  I 
was  not  at  all  particular,  for  every  security  of- 
fered loof  approved,  and^thus  1  managed  to  make 
the  awella  believe  that^  there  was  not  another 
capitalist  like  me  alive.' 

'But  how  came  tbey  to  accept  bills  for  you,  a 
perfect  stranger  to  them  ?' 

'Oh,  it*s  the  easiest  dodge  ffoing  for  a  man  of 
genius  to  be  in  I  They  want  uie  money.  They 
think  of  nothing  else  at  the  time.  They  ha^e 
only  to  write  their  names  and  then  they  fsncy 
they  have  get  all  tbe  money  in  their  hands.  And 
what  can  be  mere  easy  than  for  a  man,  wlio  can 
write  at  all,  to  scribble  his  respectable  name 
across  a  nice  slip  of  paper  ?  They'll  do  it  as 
soon  as  look  at  you !  He  who  can't  get  any 
man  who  wants  money  to  give  his  acoeptaaoe 
for  the  amount,  has  no  genius.  I  had,  however, 
one  very  artful  swell  to  deal  with ;  he  was, 
mind  yar,  all  art :  you  wouldn't  have  supposed 
that  half  the  nature  he  had  in  him  was  mnch. 
He  was  right  up  to  everything^ ! — ^in  life  or  out 
of  it — ^nothlng  came  amiss  to  him— just  the  sort 
of  fellow  to  beat  tbe  world.  He  wouldn't  send 
an  aeooptance  up  to  town !  Was  ft  likely  ?  Not 
a  bit  of  it,  he'd  come  up  himself  to  be  safe  ;  and 
he  did  oeme,  and  then  I  turned  him  over  to  one 
of  my  fellows,  who,  artful  as  he  was,  got  Us  ae- 
ceptance  for  six  hundred  pounds.' 
•But  how" 

•I'll  tell  yar.  They  met  at  Peele's  eelRBe- 
house  to  talk  matters  over,  and  my  fellow  re- 
presented mt  of  course  as  being  out  of  town.— 
'But,'  said  he,  'there's  a  brother  of  his  at  the 
Bank  who  transacts  all  hie  business  for  hin  dar- 
ing his  absence ;  but  then  you  see  he*ll  notoea| 
sent  to  do  anythinff  for  nothing.  But  perhaps 
you  wouldn't  mina  an  additionu  two  and  a  half 
to  have  the  money  without  delays*  'Oh!  en^ 
tamly  not,'  cried  the  Artfbl,  'Oh  dear  me,  by 
no  means.'  'Well,'  eaid  my  fellow,  'then  psf^ 
haps  you  wouldn't  mind  the  trouble  of  walkiakf 
to  the  Bank  with  me  ?'  'Certainly  rot,*  replied 
the  elerical, 'I'll  do  so  with  pleasure!'  «Very 
well,'  said  my  man,  'but  we'd  better  draw  the 
bill  befoie  we  go;  I  think  I  happen  to  have  a 
stamp  in  my  pocket !'  And  he  singularly  ene^gh 
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had,  tad  when  the  bill  had  been  drawn  and  ac- 
cepfed,  he  and  the  Artfu)  walked  coeil/  down  to 
the  Bank.  *Now,'  said  my  fellow,  having  led 
ktm  into  one  of  the  inner  offices,  *wait  here :  PU 
just  state  the  natmre  of  the  business :  don't  move 
till  I  return/  The  Artfal  promised  he  would 
not,  and  if  he  kept  his  word  he'«  there  now,  for 
mj  fellow  walked  eat  of  the  Bank  with  the  bill 
with  all  the  regnlariiy  of  nature.  New  mind 
ynr,  that's  what  I  call  genius !  and  now-a-days 
nothing  but  genius  will  do.  Tm  making  a  for- 
tune !  applications  urt  pouring  in  daily!  its 
amazinff  how  clergymen  bite.  And  now  I've 
to  thank  you  for  all,*  he  added,  «for  hadn't  it 
been  for  those  two  blesied  sots  I  should  not  now 
have  been  what  1  an..' 

*Then  I  wish  with  all  my  heart,'  said  George, 
*3rou*d  never  had  them.' 

*Yett  wish  I'd  never  hsid  'em  ?'  cried  the 
Beauty,  who  eooldn't  at  all  nnderstand  that 
wish.  *Why  you  are  net  of  an  envious  turn  of 
mind,  are  you  ?' 

*lf  1  had  known,  if  I  had  even  suspected,  the 
purpese  to  whieh  you  meant  te  apply  that}  mo- 
ney, you  never  should  have  had  it  from  me.' 

*Bat  you  dent  mean  that?' 

*I  do  indeed;  and  beg  that  you'll  never  again 
presume  to  address  me.' 

<Oh!— well! — I  donM  care^mind  yar,  mnoh 
about  that !  but  I'll  pay  yar  the  two  sovs,  and 
then' 

•I'll  not  have  them.' 

•Oh!  hut jrou shall!' 

George,  with  an  expression  of  eontampt,  walk- 
ed awa^ ;  and  when  the  Beauty,  who  had  never 
n  hie  life  been  more  astonished,  had  followed 
him  with  his  eyes  until  he  was  quite  lost  to 
view,  he  returned  to  his  carriole  with  the  Beast, 
and  drove  oiT. 

CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

19    WHICH  TBX   CAREKR   OF   WAGHORlf   KlfDS* 

For  some  time  George  completely  lost  sight  of 
Waghorn,  and  having  heard  nothmg  of  him, 
•ither  direetly  or  indirectly,  since  the  iailure  of 
the  bank,  he  concluded  that  the  step  whieh  he 
hud  frequently  propoeed  to  himsell — namely, 
that  of  goiiw  to  America-^had  been  taken. 

In  one  of  the  daily  papers  however,  shortly 
after  he  had  arrived  at  this  eonclusion,  he  saw 
a  report  of  the  committal  of  a  person  named 
Waghom  for  forgery,  and  having  made  due  in- 
quiries, ascertained  that  this  was  the  same  man. 

Being  anxious  to  render  him  all  poesible  as- 
eietanoe  In  the  event  of  his  being  innooent, 
George  accordingly  visited  him  in  prison,  s<n- 
eeielj  hoping  to  find  that  he  had  been  falsely 
aeeused. 

•How  ia  it,'  said  George,  having  drawn  him 
eeide,  Hhat  you  are  here  ?  I  hope  that  you  are 
guiltless  of  this  crime  ?  Have  you  really  com* 
mitted  forgery." 

•Mr.  Julian,'  returned  Wsghom,  •as  I  know 
that  the  aecret  will  be  quite  safe  with  you,  I'll 
not  eonceal  from  you  the  fket  that  I  am  guilty.' 

•Good  God!'  exolaimed  George;  •why  what 
could  have  prompted  you  to  place  yourself  in  a 
poeitioii  of  so  much  danger  ?' 


•Poverty,'  replied  Waghorn,  •poverty.  Since 
the  death  ol  my  ihtner  I  have  been  in  a  state  bor- 
dering on  destitution.' 

•Why  did  yoa  not  make  application  to  me  ?* 

•1  applied  to  many  persons  upon  whose  eon* 
ai)!eration  I  had  f^r  a  greater  claim,  and  as  they 
refused  to  aid  me,  I  became  disgusted  with  the 
very  name  of  friendship,  and  resolved  not  to  ap- 
peal a^ain  to  any  living  soul.' 

•But  your  raether  has  property,  has  she  not  ?' 

•She  has ;  bat  not  more  than  sufficient  for  her 
support.  I  could  not  endure  the  thought  of  liv- 
ing upon  her.' 

•A  very  sad  sffiiir.  I'm  exceedingly  sorry  for 
it.  But  what  is  the  nature  of  the  case  ?  I  read 
some  account  of  it  in  the  papers,  which  stated 
the  charge  in  general  terms ;  but  what  are  the 
particulars?' 

•Why,  Mr.  Julian,  althongh  no  blame  what- 
ever attaches  to  you,  yet  had  I  n#ver  known 
you,  this  would  not  have  occurred.' 

•Indeed !' 

•You  remember  having  explained  to  me  at 
my  solicitation  the  process  by  which  ink  could 
be  discharged  from  paper,  and  the  surface  of  the 
paper  so  restored  as  to  bear  to  be  written  upon 
againf?' 

•I  do,  perfectly.' 

*The  knowledge  of  tnat  secret  has  been 
the  means  of  placing  me  in  this  position.  I 
have  removed  the  writing  from  the  body  of  a 
check  frequently,  and  having  filled  it  up  for  a 
larger  amount,  received  that  amount  at  the 
banker's,  ani  I  might  no  doubt  have  pursued 
the  practice  for  years,  had  not  impunity  in- 
duced a  want  of  caution.  In  this  case,  a  check 
of  Riddlesworth  and  Co.  for  8  pounds  came  mto 
my  hands,  and  having  abstracted  the  body  of  the 
check,  I  filled  it  up  tor  two  hundred  and  fifty. — 
Not  wishing  to  present  it  myself,  I  went  to  the 
Old  Hummums  in  Convent  Garden,  and  sent 
for  a  ticket  porter,  whom  I  desired  to  go  and 
receive  the  amount.  I  then  lefl  the  hotel  with 
instructions  to  the  proprietor  to  hold  the  money 
until  I  returned  in  the  evening,  having  then,  as 
I  stated,  some  highly  important  business  to  tran- 
sact, which  required  my  immediate  attention.— 
Well,  on  the  porter  presenting  the  check,  the 
suspicion  of  the  clerk  was  immediately  aroused, 
for  I  certainly  had  done  it  in  a  most  slovenly 
manner,  and  as  it  was  soon,  on  application  being 
made  to  the  parties,  diecovered  to  be  a  forgery, 
an  officer  was  sent  for  to  accompany  the  porter 
to  the  Hummums,  where  they  remained  till  I 
returned,  when  of  course  I  was  instantly  taken 
iot  custody,  and  here  I  am  now  with  no  other 
earthly  prospect  before  me  than  that  of  death.' 

•I  am  sorry,  very  sorry  to  hear  this,'  said 
George ;  'very  sorry  indeed.  A  sad  thing. — 
W  ith  your  talent  for  business,  surely  you  might 
have  got  into  something.' 

•I  might :  I  might  have  got  a  situation  as 
clerk  :  I  know  it,  I  might  have  got  twenty ;  but 
living  as  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  living,  and 
having  had  so  many  men  under  me  as  I  have, 
how  was  it  possible  that  I  eould  ever  have  be* 
couM  rtconeiied  to  that  ?    Howeveri  it's  done ! 
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Th*re*0  no  chanea  for  me  now:  my  fate  ii 
eealed,  and  I  mast  meet  it.' 

George  «aw  of  coarse  that  pride  had  been  his 
Tuio,  not  abiolute  poverty ;  bat  as  he  would 
never  unnecessarily  wound  the  feelings  of  a 
man,  he,  instead  of  pursuing  the  subject,  stated, 
that  whatever  pecuniary  assistanoe  he  might  re- 
qaire  should  be  at  his  command,  and  left  him 
with  many  expressions  of  sorrow. 

Waghorn  was  an  only  son,  and  had,  since  the 
death  of  his  father,  been  the  oirole  in  which  all 
his  mother's  earthly  hopes  were  centred.  She 
loved  him  fondly,  passionately :  no  mother's 
love  ooald  have  surpassed  hers  in  purity  and 
strength,  while'  it  appeared  to  become  stronger 
and  more  pure  in  proportion  as  its  object  became 
more  unworthy. 

For  a  long  time  previous  to  this  event  taking 
|»laee,  her  infirmities  had  rendered  her  unable 
te  leave  her  chamber,  and  when  hei  son  had 
been  committed,  his  wife  and  her  friends  know- 
ing well  that  the  slightest  intimation  ef  the  fact 
would  break  her  heart,  kept  from  her  most  sedn- 
lonsly  all  the  public  papers,  while  no  one  was 
soffiBred  to  visit  her  without  first  being  earnestly 
cautioned. 

The  old  lady,  however,  a  few  days  after  his 
committal,  became  most  anxious  to  see  him :  she 
marvelled  that  he  did  not  call  as  usual ;  she 
could  not  think  what  she  had  said  or  done  to  in- 
duce him  to  keep  so  long  away ;  and  when  it  was 
stated  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  go  into  the 
country,  she  wept  like  a  child  at  the  thonght  of 
his  having  gone  without  taking  leave  of  her. — 
Her  friends  tried  to  soothe  her  by  stating  that  he 
was  called  away  in  haste  on  mostimpertantbusi- 
ness,  calculated  to  alter  his  position  in  life,  and 
that  of  course  he  would  shortly  return — for  they 
then  fondly  hoped  that  he  might  still  be  saved  : 
but  as  the  awful  day  of  trial  drew  npar,  and 
every  hope  had  been  utterly  blasted  by  the  fkct, 
that  while  few  indeed  who  had  once  been  com- 
mitted for  forgery  escaped  the  extreme  penalty 
of  tiie  law,  there  was  not  a  single  point  that  could 
be  raised  in  his  favor;  they  invented  a  tale  with 
sorrowful  heartc,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  met 
with  a  most  serious  accident,  and  gradually  pre- 
pared the  mind  of  the  poor  old  lady  for  his  death, 
until  the  day  on  which  he  was  tried,  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  when  they  mourn- 
ftally  represented  to  her  that,  humanly  speaking, 
it  was  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  recover,  and 
the  day  after,  that  he  was  reported  to  be  dead. 

On  the  morning  appointed  for  his  execution, 
his  wife  and  her  sister — both  of  whom  then  liv- 
ed with  the  old  lady  oh  Snow-hill — were  sum- 
moned to  her  room. 

«Oh,my  dears*.'  she  exclaimed  as  they  enter- 
ed, with  hearts  ready  to  burst,  4  have  had  such 
a  night !  such  horrible  dreams !  such  phantoms 
^-Hark  /'  she  added  with  startling  energy,  as 
the  bell  of  St.  Sepulchre's  church  began  to  toll. 
•Listen,  my  children — listen  to  that  dreadful 
bell :  1  never  heard  it  sound  so  awfully  before. 
It  seems  to  go  through  my  very  heart !  Some 
poor  nnfortnnate  soul  stands  tremblipg  now  on 
the  brink  of  eternity.' 


^Mother !'  exclaimed  the  wife  fraatiGaUy.-* 
'Oh !  let  us  pray  for  him.' 

The  good  old  lady  claspod  her  handennd  cued, 
'Heaven  have  mercy  upon  him !  Lord  receive 
hiss|.irit!  Though  guilty  nuy  he  enter  thy 
kingdom.  May  he  truly  repent;  «for  there  ii 
joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  lepenlsth 
more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  jnst  perasas 
which  need  no  repentance !'  Have  mercy  upen 
him.  Spare  him  whose  conscience  by  sin  ii 
accused  that  he  may  by  thy  merciful  pardon  be 
absolved.* 

The  sisters  fell  upon  their  knees  and  pmyad 
fervently.  They  knew  for  whom  they  prayed! 
his  mother  did  not. 

In  the  meantime,  he  who  was  the  object  of 
their  prayers,  having  opened  a  vien  with  the 
hand  of  a  watch  in  the  course  of  the  night,  bed 
died. 

He  was  found  nearly  lifeless  when  summonei 
to  prepare  for  his  execution;  but  althongh  the 
most  powerful  restoratives  were  applied  to  hia 
before  he  reached  the  press-room  life  wae  ex- 
tinct. 

He  was  notwithstanding  borne  to  the  scaffold, 
as  if  with  the  sole  view  ef  gratifying  the  morbii 
curiosity  of  the  thousands  who  had  asaembled; 
and  when  the  rope  had  been  adjusted,  the  bolt 
wss  withdrawn,  and  the  already  lifeleas  bo^ 
hung  stiffly  from  the  beam. 

A  niumur  of  dissatisfaction  then  aroee  fron 
the  brutal  crowd.  They  could  perceive  so 
struggling  (  they  expected  to  have  oeen  lua 
writhing  in'agony  :  but  as  not  a  mnscle  moved, 
disappointment  was  depicted  in  the  counteoas- 
cesof  the  majority,  who  exclaimed,  ^Whataa 
easy  death  hanging  mast  be !' 

After  having  thus  dangled  for  the  hoar  pit- 
scribed,  fw  an  awful  example  to  those  who  wen 
either  pioaing  pockets  or  cracking  ribald  jokes, 
the  executioner  cut  down  tbo  body,  which,  sa 
bemg  delivered  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased, 
was  conveyed  in  a  coffin  to  the  house  of  kn 
mother. 

The  poor  old  lady — who  was  almost  brokea- 
hearted — wished  to  see  the  body  of  her  mueik 
loved  son ;  but  as  the  whole  of  her  friends  msst 
earnestly  endeavored  to  dissuage  her,  she  at 
length,  although  reluctantly,  yielded  to  tbsir 
entreaties,  and  retired  with  the  conviction  dist 
the  view  would  but  be  an  additional  aouice  of 
pain. 

Towards  (nidnight,  however,  her  imaginatios 
teemed  with  a  thousand  fantasies,  each  haviaf 
reference  to  her  son.  She  t))oiight  she  heard  hii 
veioe  !  and  anon  she  imagined  him  standing  be* 
fore  her.  She  closed  her  sleepless  eyes  aad 
called  reason  to  her  aid,  but  her  mind  was  oa 
the  rack ;  her  imagination  would  not  be  centmil* 
ed;  fsncy  reigned  in  the  ascendant  still;  and 
when  the  recollection  of  the  tolling  of  thai 
dreadful  bell  burst  upon  her,  she  felt  sppalled !! 
Was  it  possible  i  could  it  he  f 

*  O  God!' she  exclaimed,  in  tones  of  agoayr 
*  Was  it  his  knell  ?  Was  it  for  him  1  offeied  sp 
that  prayer?' 

She  reflected  for  a  time  i  it  was  not  jmsi 
for  it  to  have  been  him !    And  yet  his  abKoea 
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hkd  been  myBterieuA— hit  death,  to  her,  more 
my Blenoneatill !  She  would  be  eatisfied.  The 
bod  J  Imj  IB  the  room  adjeising ;  she  could  reach 
iJkus  far !    Yea;  abe  would  see  him— ahe  would. 

Summoning  all  her  strength,  ahe  therefore 
roae,  and  suataiued  by  the  firmness  of  her  re- 
•olve,  proceeded  slowly  to  the  adjoining  roem. 
There  the  cofiin  eorered  with  a  pall  met  her 
▼lew,  and  her  heart  sank  within  her :  still,  be* 
ing  resolved,  she  approached,  and  having  raised 
the  pall,  found  the  lid  fixed. 

What  was  to  be  done '  She  examined  the 
lid;  two  screws  only  were  in,  and  an  perceiving 
the  inatrument  with  which  they  had  been  driven 
in  lying  beatde  her,  ahe  applied  it,  and  having 
drawn  one  of  them  out  the  other  acted  as  a  pivot. 

And  there  lay  her  sou !  But  was  that  her 
•on?  with  feati^res  so  frightfully  distorted! 
with  eyea  whicn  appeared  to  have  started  from 
their  sockets !  She  fixed  her  (^aze  upon  him ; 
not  a  feature  could  she  recognise.  And  yet — it 
was  her  son ! 

Struck  with  horror,  she  stood  for  a  time 
breathless ;  but  whan  on  removing  the  ahroud, 
she  perceiTed  the  black  mark  of  the  rope  round 
hia  neck,  ahe  with  uplifted  hands,  uttered  a  wild 
piercing  ahriek,  and  instantly  fell  stone  dead. 

CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

I«   WHICH    THX    HISTORY    IS   BROUGHT    TO   A 
COMOLUSIOir. 

As  Georffe — who  had  by  thia  time  saaumed 
Uw  naaM  ol^BuU— posseaaed  an  ample  store  of 
wealth,  his  career  aa  a  apeculator  ceaaed  ;  and 
although  his  mind  continued  to  be  aa  active  aa 
ever,  expediency  prompted  him  to  live  in  retire- 
ment; for,  notwithstanding  hia  innocence  had 
been  clearly  establiahed,  and  the  judgment 
ngnmat  him  legally  reversed,  he  knew  that  there 
were  many  who  would  be  extremely  glad  to 
eeiae  any  op|K>rtunity  that  might  offer  of  aaseoia- 
ting  him  with  the  conviction,  which  he  atill 
continued  to  regard  aa  a  atain. 

Fred,  who  rery  aoon  afler  the  death  of  hia 
eouain,  obtained,  with  George *8  aid,  full  poaaes- 
sion  of  hia  property,  and  who  had  therefore  be- 
eome  nearly  as  rich  aa  George  himaelf,  was  hia 
conatant  companion,  aod  became  by  virtue  of 
the  oonanieueua  amiability  of  hia  diapoaition  so 
endeBiea  to  Helen,  that  ahe  aeemed  happy  only 
in  hiapreaence. 

Not  a  syllable,  however,  for  six  monthe  after 
thia  period,  waa  breathed  to  her  on  the  aubjeot 
of  Buuriage.  He  had  conversed  with  George 
on  Chat  subject  f^quently,  and  acting  on  hia 
•dvice  had  abstained,  during  the  whole  of  that 
time,  f^om  making  any  formal  declaration  of  hia 
attachment,  the  .ardor  and  atrength  of  which 
^ly  inoreaaed. 

At  length,  having  become  vexy  impatient,  he 
leeolTed  to  aacertam,  if  possible,  her  feelings 
npon  the  point,  and  conceiving  it  to  be  wiae, 
niider  tlieciroBmatances,  to  adopt  a  playful  tone, 
tlie  reiy  firat  opportunity  which  fairly  present- 
ed iteelf  be  embraced. 

^Helen,'  said  he,  as  (bey  were  walking  in  tlM 
garden,  *I  have  a  Tery  aingular  qneation  to  aak 
you.* 


•Indeed!'  returned  Helen.    <What  is  it?*  v 
*Do  you  know — I  have  often  wiahed  to  put  it 
to  yon — do  you  know  that  I  lere  you  ?' 

•Do  I  know  that  you  love  me  ?*  said  Helen, 
looking  at  him  earneatly,  but  with  a  smile.— 
•Do  I  know  that  you  love  me?  Well,  that  ia 
a  singular  qneation .* 

•I  muat  remind  you  tliat  it  has  not  yet  been 
anawered !' 

•Can  yon  expect  an  answer  '  Do  I  know  that 
you  lave  me  ?' 
•That  is  the  question.' 
'How  ia  it  possible  for  me  to  tell  '* 
•Is  it  so  difficult  then  to  discover  V 
•What,  love  in  {a  man  ?    Believe  me,  there  ia 
nothing  in  thia  world  more  difficult !    He  who 
can  point  out  the  means  by  which  a  woman  can 
tell  if  a  man  really  lovea  her,  has  but  to  impart 
that  aecret  to  render  himself  immortal.' 
<But  have  you  no  sufficient  test  now  ?' 
•Upon  my  life  I  do  not  know  of  one  !* 
•Is  not  devotion  a  sufficient  test  ?' 
•It  would  be  if  we  had  a  sufficient  teat  for  de- 
votion.' 

•  Well,  but  what  ia  a  man  to  do  ?' 

•  Induce  her  whom  he  professes  to  love  to  be, 
lieve  him.  It  is  a  aweet  faith  when  firmly  held- 
and  not  at  all  difficult  to  be  inspired. 

•  Well  then,  aa  you  don't  know  that!  love  you, 
it  becomes  me  to  aak  if  you  beUeve  that  I  love 
you  ?' 

•  What  a  very  droll  way  you  have  of  putting 
questions.  Really  I  am  puzzled  by  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  put.  Ware  you  to  aak  me 
what  flower  this  ia,  or  what  color  iu  leavea  are 
I  then  ahottld  be  able  to  give  a  direct  anawer; 
but  when  yen  dive  into  metaphyaica — ' 

•  Nay;  tlie  question  is  simple  and  straightfor 
ward  enough.    Do  you  believe  that  I  love  you? 

•  Well,  auppose — I  say  suppose — I  were  to  an 
ewere  •  Tes,'  what  follows  ^' 

•This;  that  the  whole  of  my  life  shall  be  do- 
TOted  to  prove  that  there  ia  no  juat  cause  for 
that  belief  to  be  shaken.' 

•  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ?  But  in  order 
that  you  may  aee  with  greater  distinctness  the 
extremely  droll  character  of  your  queationa,  al- 
low me  to  put  them  to  you.  In  the  first  place 
then,  do  you  know  that  I  love  you  V 

•IdonU;  I  wish  I  did.'. 

•  Very  good.' 
•fiut  itoyou?' 

<  IVay,  tnat  ia  a  question.  The  anawer  wac 
Tery  good  aa  far  as  it  went,  and  I  therefore  now 
come  to  the  second  question,  namely :  do  you 
beliere  that  1  love  you  V 

•I  do!' 

<Thdn  my  reply  ia,  that  1  feel  extremely 
oblig|en  to  you  for  having  ao  hiffh  an  opinion  elf 
my  judgment  and  taste.  But  I  find  that  yeu 
have  not  half  the  difficulty  in  ana  waring  them 
qnestiona  that  1  had !' 

•  How  do  you  account  for  that '  la  it  beoauae 
lam^anxioua  to  diaoloae  that  which  yon  fiMi 
bound  to  eoneeal  ?  Helen,'  he  added,  peroeiT- 
ing  that  she  now  fixed  her  eyea  upon  the  gionnd, 
•  although  I  have  opened  this  aubjeot  with  aome- 
thing  bearing  the  semblance  of  IcTity,  I  beg  of 
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oa  to  believe  Uiat  I  de  net  tkink  lighUy  of  it.— 
ITe  hare  keowa  each  other  a  k>Dc  time,  Helen 
— at  least  it  has  appeared  to  be  a  long  time  to 
me ;  bat  although  i  have  never  before  ventur- 
ed to  address  you,  except  as  a  friead,  I  have 
long  wished  to  do  so,  feeling  as  I  have  felt,  and 
as  1  scili  feel,  that  you  alone  have  the  power  to 
render  my  hsppiness  complete.  I  love  you, 
Helen — you  believe  that  I  love  you.  Tell  me 
frankly,  do  you  believe  it?* 

<1  do,'  replied  Helen.  'I  have  long  had  reason 
to  believe  it.' 

*Then  let  me  but  prevail  upon  you,  Helen,  to 
bo  mine,  and  nothing  which  can  be  done  to  ren- 
der you  happy  shall  he  letl  uadonc  by  me.' 

'Frederick,^  said  Helen,  as  they  entered  the 
arbor,  *  yon  know  of  my  unfortunate  connexion 
w  th  him  who  is  now  no  more.  During  his  life, 
nothing  should  have  prevailed  upon  me — ^much 
us  I  have  ever  admired  yon,  Frederick — to  listen 
for  one  moment  to  your  proposal ;  but  now  that 
he  is  gone,  and  I  am  free,  pledge  me  year  hoxior 
that  whatever  may  occur,  you  will  never  again 
allude,  in  my  presence,  to  him,  and  I  am  yours.* 

*.»ioBt  solemnly,*  replied  Fred,  *I  do  promise 
this,  and  never  shall  that  promise  be  broken.' 

He  then  with  great  fervor  kissed  her  hand, 
and  was  about  to  kiss  even  her  cheek !  which 
was  veiy  extraordinary -*when  Julia  nncomei- 
ously  surprised  them,  having  entered  the  gar- 
den without  knowing  that  they  were  there.— 
She,  however,  tumml  immediately  on  making 
the  discovery;  but  Helen— although  her  face 
and  neck  were  crimson— at  once  joined  her,  and 
was  about  to  direct  her  attention  to  the  beauty 
of  certain  flowers,  when  Julia  whispered  play- 
fully, 

•When  is  to  be?' 

Again  Helen  blushed,  bat  they  did  not  remain 
loBft  in  the  garden  after  that :  they  soon  enter- 
ed the  cottage — leaving  Fred  in  the  arbor  still — 
and  in  less  than  five  minutes  Julia  knew  all  about 
it. 

While  this  affair  was  being  thus  negociated, 
Peter  arrived  to  communicate  to  Creorge  some 
intelligence  which  he  termed  startling. 

*It  will  startle  you,  sir,'  he  cried ,  for  it  fhir- 
ly  startled  me.  It's  all  up  with  them  now !  all 
over  !• 

*With  whom  ?*  inquired  George. 

*Cavendi8h,  Foster,  Beauty,  and  all !  They 
are  all  caught  at  last' 

•That  does  not  ourprise  meat  all !' 

*0h,  but  Beauty  sent  for  me — be  sent  for  me 
this  mornini^,  and  wanted  me  to  apeak  to  yon 
about  it.' 

'I'll  have  nothin?  whatever  to  do  with  htm.* 

•So  1  told  him.  But  « <Oh ! *'  said  he,«  ^Fetar, 
yon  know  I  was  always  very  fond  of  you,  Fefar, 
and  if  you  won't  serve  an  aflectionate  friend, 
why,  mind  yar,  you're  not  the  man  I  took  yon 
lor,  Petar." 

• « Well,'  said  1 ;  <bnt  what  can  1  do  V 

**Qo  to  him,  and  give  him  our  eonpltments, 
and  tell  him  what  a  f  tokle  we  are  in,  and  ask 
to  let  ns  know  how  to  get  out  of  it.  1  know 
yon  have  great  Inflnenoe  over  him— I  know  yon 
We|  Petnr— yon  can  lead  htm  whew  yon  like, 


and  make  him  do  what  yon  please  >  a  word  from 
you  goes  a  very  great  way ;  and  if  yon  denH 
persuade  him  to  set  his  wits  to  work,  and  is 
chalk  out  aome  plan  to  get  us  over  it.  Polar, 
you're  not  what  I  know  you  are,  Petar,  a  very 
affSectionate  trump.  You  know  he  can  do  asT- 
thing  in  that  way :  I  can't.  I  have  not  the 
talent  to  get  out  of  a  scrape,  I've  only  the  tnlsiC 
to  get  in— 1  always  had  lots  of  talent  for  that 
But  depend  upon  it.  Polar,  if  yon  don't  persnailt 
him  to  assist  ns  now,  we  shall  have  loorteea 
penn'orth  a-piece  of  it,  safe.' 

•<  But  I  know  he'll  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it,'  said  I. 

**  Oh  yes,  he  will,'  said  he,  *  oh  yes,  be  wiD. 
All  you've  to  do  is  to  persuade  him.  iont  look 
at  fourteen  penn'orth,  mind  yar !  Foarteen  '— 
Only  just  look  at  it.  Isn't  it  enongh  to  make  a 
man  hit  his  sister  ?  Go  to  him,  there's  a  desr 
trump,  and  tell  him  I  shall  feel  so  very  wanA 
obliged  if  he*ll  just  suggest  something,  for  I 
don^t  see  my  way  clear  at  all.' 

••Oh,riltellbim,'saidI.  . 

*  Do,' said  he,  *  and  tell  him  also  from  me  thai 
if  he  can't  conscientiously,  mind  yar,  get  Cav- 
endish otr,  why  never  mind  him,  let  him  go^  he's 
no  use — it'll  do  him  all  the  good  in  the  world ; 
only  let  me  get  over  it,  that  s  all  I  care  for.*  * 

*  And  does  he  believe  still,'  said  George,  *  that 
I  shall  interfere?' 

*  Oh,  yes !    But  I  told  him  it  was  a  mistake.' 
*Itis,  indeed.     Bat  what  have  they  been 

about?* 

*  Oh,  doing  a  piece  of  business  together  in  the 
Irish  provision  line ;  getting  over  ship  loade  of 
pickled  pork,  and  so  on.' 

Msee:  under  false  pretences,  of  course.  They 
may  mske  up  their  minds,  then,  to  have  at 
least  that  which  they  expect.' 

*  Am  I  to  tell  them  so  from  you  ? '  i 

*  You  had  better  keep  away  from  them,  Fe« 
ter.  Have  no  communioation  at  all  with  them. 
They  are  a  set  of  bad  fellows  with  whom  no 
man  can  associate  with  safety.  Don  t  go  near 
them.* 

*  Oh,  I  have  no  wish  to  go  near  them,  I  aesnie 
you.  I  don't  like  them  well  enouirn.  Oh  !  by 
the  bye,  have  you  heard  of  MscGregor  being 
taken  up  for  swindling  in  Paris  ?' 

*  No ;  was  he  condemned  ? 

*  Why,  he  was  not  exactly  condemned — tfaal 
is  to  say  he  got  off  by  a  miracle.  It  is  however 
clear  from  what  transpired,  that  he'll  never  be 
able  to  hold  his  head  up  again.' 

This  was  the  last  that  George  heard  of  Mae 
Gregor,  and  the  last  he  heard  of  Cavendish, 
Fester,  and  the  Beauty  was,  that  the/  were  all 
transported  for  life. 

As  Fred  and  Helen' had,  from  the  day  en 
which  her  consent  was  obtained,  nnderkael 
each  other  perfectly,  they  soon  began  to  ttik 
about  the  altar,  the  bridesmaids,  and  the  tmgg 
which  are  all  oztremely  interesting  topieeef 
eonversation,  and  upon  which  in  erery  eottrf 
sphere  ladies  love  to  dwell 

The  day  was  fixed,  and  the  enrate,  whpm 
neither  George  nor  Fred  had  forgotten,  and  firho 
oofetiBiiedto  receive  eoaslanUy  vtltiahle  pras- 
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•ats  Irom  unknown  handg,  was  solicited  to  psr- 
ferm  ths  marritfre  oeremony.  Jalia  was  of 
conria  to  be  one  of  the  bridesmaids,  and  Lydia, 
whose  reason  change  of  scene  had  qaite  restored 
w«s  equally  of  courts  to  be  the  other,  while 
George  undertook  to  perform  alt  those  arduous 
duties  which  devolve  upon  men  who  give  ladies 
nwaj. 

It  was  also  arranged  that  the  honey-moon 
•bosld  be  passed  on  Fred's  splendid  estate  in 
Hampshire,  and  that  the  whole  party,  in  order 
lo  mike  everything  agreeable, should  go  down  as 
noon  after  the  ceremoney  had  been  performed 
mm  might  happen  to  be  convenient. 

Accoidingly  preparations  on  a  large  scale 
were  made,  bioth  at  George's  cottage  and  at  the 
mansion  ef  Fred,  and  when  the  morning  arrived 
tliey  proceeded  to  church,  with  the  brightest 
•yes  in  all  the  world. 

The  ceremony  having  been  impressively  per- 
Ibrmed,  they  returned  to  the  cottage  to  breakfast, 
soon  after  which  ths  cnrrlagea  drew  up  to  the 
gnte,  and  the  whole  party  procee  dea  to  the 
•state  of  the  bridegroom,  with  hearts  overflow- 
iog  with  |[ladness. 

On  arriving  at  the  park,  m  which  stood  the 
old  mansion,  they  were  met  by  the  villagers,  who 
had  been  in  the  early  part  oi  the  day  by  Fred's 
order  regaled,  and  who  having  given  three  time, 
three  deafening  cheers,  took  the  horses  out  and 
drew  the  two  carriages  up  the  avenue,  which 
wns  thickly  strewn  with  flowers  by  the  damsels 
who  were  merrily  singing  a  bridal  »ong  before 
them. 

Upon  the  ladies  the  eflect  of  this  reception 
was  touching  in  the  extreme.  They  had  uever 
witnessed  anything  like  it  before,  the^  had  never 
experienced  such  feelings  of  happiness :  they 
wept,  they  were  so  happy :  but  when  on  alight- 
ing Helen's  ears  were  assailed  with  exclama- 
tions of  «God  bless  you,  lady!  Welcome, sir! 
welcome  !  God  bless  you  both  !*  she  was  nearly 
overpowered. 

The  villagers  having  thus  performed  that 
which  they  conceived  to  be  their  duty,  then  ap- 
plied themselves  again  to  the  ale,  for  they  were 
renlly  very  warm,  and  their  throats  were  very 
dry ;  but  they  no  sooner  felt  in  some  slight  de- 
irree  restored,  than  they  commenced  a  merry 
dmnce  upon  the  lawtf^and  kept  it  up  with  great 
spirit  till  night  came  mi,  when  they  again  drank 
tho  health  of  the  bri^e  and  bridegroom,  with 
mbont  nine  times  nine,  and  with  fuil  hearts  and 
stomachs  dispersed. 

To  Julia',  Helen,  and  Lydia,— in  fact  to  the 
whole  party,  thttt  evening  was  one  of  happiness 
indeed.  They  were  delighted  with  everv  word 
thet  was  said,  and  as  for  the  place !  wnat  on 
esrth  sould  surpass  it  in  beauty '  It  was  In  theb 
view  a  paradise,  and  when  they  retired  they 
Aelt  that  they  had  never  loved  each  other  so 
niieh :  indeed  they  seemed  to  be  in  love  with 
nil  tlie  world. 

«Jo!ia,  my  girl,'  said  George  in  the  morning 
while  taking  an  early  stroll  in  the  park,  *How 
do  yon  think  yen  would  like  a  conntry  life  ?' 

«Oh,  Indeed  I  should  like  itnuchi'  itpUed 


Julia,  especially  in  so  lovelyi  so  enchanting  a 
place  u  this.' 

*Yeu  must  not  take  the  gay  scene  we  last 
evening  witneased  as  a  specimen  of  every  day 
life  in  the  country.* 

*No,  dear,  I  should  not  of  sourse  dream  of 
that!' 

*Tou  would  have — except  indeed  on  such  oc- 
casions— to  expect  to  find  it  dull,  when  compar- 
ed with  the  scenes  ef  excitement  to  which  we 
hare  been  accustomed.' 

*Po  you  forget,  love,  that  I  have  lived  in  the 
conntry  ?* 

*No :  but  I  cannot  but  remember  thet  yen  have 
since  lived  in  town.' 

^Still  1  much  prefer  the  conntry  ;  I  do,  indeed. 
I  do  not  profess  to  be  romantic,  but  I  love  to  see 
nature  as  we  see  her  here  in  all  her  beauty. — 
Dear  George,  the  state  of  mind  in  which  we 
have  been,  since  the  period  of  our  marriage, 
should  be  sndieientte  core  us  b^ih  of  whn^vsr 
love  we  might  have  had  for  a  life  of  excite- 
ment.' 

*Tou  are  right,  my  dear  girl—quite  right;  and 
I  am  happy  to  hear  you  thus  express  yourself; 
tor  now  I  can  explain  to  >ou  what  I  have  been 
hinking  of  without  any  fear  of  running  counter 
o  your  views.  When  1  came  down  with  Fred, 
some  time  since,  to  look  over  this  property,  I 
saw  a  very  prettv  little  estate  about  two  miles 
from  here,  which  was  then  to  be  sold .  I  went  to 
look  over  it,  and  was  perfectly  delighted  not  only 
with  the  house  itself,  but  with  the  splendid  views 
by  which  it  was  surrounded — ' 

*Dotake  me  to  see  it,  George  t'  interrupted 
Julia. 

*Wel],  I  will  in  the  course  of  the  morning. 
But  what  would  you  think  now  of  my  turning 
farmer  ?* 

«A  fiirmer  !  Oh!  you  don't  look  like  a  for- 
mer.   Ton  are  not  stout  enough  I* 

*Tbat  is  certainly  a  very  serious  objection ! 
But  1  may  get  stouter !  There's  plenty  of  room. 
Itettiement  and  peace  may  enable  me  to  get  as 
stout  as  you  could  wish— perhaps  stouter.' 

<Well,'  ssid  Julia,  smiling,  *only  let  me  see 
the  place.  I  do  not  care  what  you  turn,  nor  how 
stout  you  may  get.  If  your  description  of  it  be 
net  exaggerated,  you  cannot  do  better  than  pur- 
chase it  at  once,  for  in  such  a  place  we  cannot 
but  be  happy.' 

Accordingly  in  the  course  of  the  day  they 
drove  over  to  the  estate,  accompanied  by  Ueleu*^ 
Fred,  Lydia,  and  the  Curate,  the  whole  of  whom 
were  really  delighted  with  the  surrounding  scen- 
ery; and  as  Julia  was  perfectly  enchanted  with 
the  place,  George  subsequently  made  up  his 
mind  to  slibet  the  purchase,  which  he  did,  and 
in  less  than  a  month  had  ] 


Being  resolved  to  make  a  respectaUe  man  of 
Peter,  it  possible,  he  sent  for  him,  and  having 
reminded  him  ef  the  fate  of  his  formsr  esse* 
elates,  and  emphatlcalljr  advieed  him  to  abandon 
those  ore wd  schemes  with  which  his  mind  was 
teeming  at  the  time,  he  offered  him  a  permanent 
eituatiott  of  two  hundred  a-year,  which  Peter 
•ecepted  with  many  expressiens  of  gratitude, 
celemBly  promising  to  aet  with  itrtet  juttieei  and 
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wiUi  a  view  to  tlic  protnotion  of  the  interefts  of 
G«0rfe,  wliich  promiie  he  kept  finthfully,  and 
\kf  virtue  af  indefatigable  zeal,  became  the  moat 
uielul  maji  an  the  estate.  He  met  with  ever/ 
«AcoQr&gemeii(  from  Georf^e,  who  gare  him  a 
piece  of  land  to  cuitivate  for  his  own  benefit, 
and  made  him  miiny  oLher  handsome  presepta; 
and  h^Y\ng  niarned  Jane — whom  Jnlia  had  np 
to  thaiperictd  retained  mote  as  a  companion  than 
aA  a  serv  ant— Peter  felt  himself  te  be  the  Tery 
happie&t  maa  ulive, 

THE 


One  of  the  firet  obieetioni  of  George,  oi  4 
tftining  poesettion  of  thlaeatate,  wutoM4  la 
unique  little  house  for  Sir  Richard— wh«e  &^ 
position  adTeriitj  had  materially  ehaami,  ui 
of  whom  George  had  now  become  UK  idol! 
This  he  accomplished ;  and  baviofc  snbtsqaBst. 
\j  obtained  a  living  close  at  hand  for  iui  old 
friend  the  Curate — to  the  aon  of  whoie  pttno 
Lydia  was  shortly  afler  married— ht  lived  tbi 
acknowledfred  centre  of  the  happy  circle  he  had 
thus  formed,  by  all  beloved  and  hooorsd. 


NO  MORE. 

BY  HENRY  M'CUDDEN. 


KoMoN*  is  one  of  tboM  brief  phrase*  in  which  a  volume  of 
■M&inr  ud  scDtimeac  it  coaccBtmied ;  exceptinr  the  word 
'fimwdl!' there  axe,  periups,  no  two  lylUblet  ia  the  Kngliah 
e  which  say  so  much.' 

What  heart  bat  feels  a  painfiil  sting 
Whene'er  these  little  words  are  said  1 
They  tell  of  some  departed  thing, 
Of  pleasure*  frosa  us  ever  fled ; 
'lliey  wake  a  sense  of  loneliness, 
Of  loss  which  naught  can  e'er  restore ; 
What  other  words  so  mueh  ejcpress 
As  these  short  ones, '  No  More  V 

In  childhood's  suany,  sportive  time, 
With  thoughts  but  for  the  present  hour, 
Wesommimessigh  for  manhood's  prime, 
For  vast  possessions,  wealth,  and  power; 
And  these  obtained,  what  do  thev  bring  T 
Cares  which  the  heart  make  sick  and  sore, 
From  which  remembranee  turns  to  cling 
Round  that  dear  time, '  No  Moie !' 

They  who  have  watch'd  a  parent's  bed, 
When  racking  paia  its  pillow  press'd. 
E'erfrmn  them  and  the  world  had  fled 
The  spirit  to  the  realms  of  rest, 
How  earnestly  they've  gaaed  upon 
The  features  which  death's  impress  bore  \ 
Then  answered  Aseh  inquiring  one, 
Alas*  she  is  <  No  More!' 

The  friends  whom  trial  prov'd  most  true, 

The  fast  and  warm,  who  knew  not  change, 

'Mongst  many  false,  a  faithful  few 

WhokC  staunch  regards  nought  could  estrange, 

What  must  we  feci  when  destiny 

Rids  them  depart  f«r  some  far  shore, 

With  something  whispering  us  that  we 


Shalt  meet  them  here '  No  More 

They  who  have  lev'd  in  early  youth, 
When  all  the  soul-felt  love's  pure  flame, 
E'er  aught  had  power  to  taunt  its  truth. 
Or  blirht  had  e'er  the  lair  flower  came. 
They  know  the  sadness  of  these  words, 
If  hanh  fate  hath  ia  sunder  tore 


Their  young  afieetioa's  finer  chords 
Te  le-unite '  No  More !' 

The  emigrant,  on  that  sad  day, 
He  bids  adieu  to  each  leved  scene 
Where  he  in  boyhood  used  to  play,— 
His  valleys  and  his  hills  of  green. 
The  pat  ting  jgrasp  of  ever  v  hand. 
E'er  he  shsJlcress  the  salt  wave  o'er, 
Hew  well  may  he  not  unoerstaad 
The  meaaiag  of  No  More !' 

That  outcast  wretch,  the  lorn  exile. 
Whose  days  and  nights  are  spent  in  sight 
For  home  and  lor  its  kindly  smile, 
Yet,  knows  these  ne'er  shall  greet  his  eytei, 
He  thinks  of  that  bright  peetleas  form 
Whom  'twas  his  pride  once  to  adore,— 
That  cherished  ene.  'mid  calm  aad  stona, 
He  must  embrace '  No  More ! ' 

The  soldier,  on  the  tented  plain. 
Keeps  silent  watch,  till  momior's  light 
Shall  rouse  his  comrades  up  again 
To  bare  their  blades  for  bloody  fight,— 
His  spirit  feels  a  presage  dread 
That  chills  bit  brave  heart's  inmost  core. 
The  morrow  finds  him  'moag  the  dead, 
He'd  lead  the  charge  'No  More!' 

The  teil-weni  seaman,  homeward  bound, 
At  times  in  dreary  fancy  sees 
His  little  ones  all  gathering  round. 
Eager  to  climb  their  father's  knees, — 
Of  home  and  all  its  joy  he  thinks, 
When  the  black  tempest's  sudden  roar 
Bursts  o'er  his  barque,  he  straggles,  sinks 
Te  rise  in  life  '  No  More !' 

«  *  *  *  •  • 

The  history  of  all  the  past. 
Downward  from  Time's  remoleat  age. 
Present  and  future,  must,  at  last. 
Yield  them  te  figure  in  its  page ; 
Brief  though  it  seem,  its  ample  lime 
WUl  not  be  wbollyfilf d  befora 
The  angel's  trump  sends  earth'a  vast  dostf, 
And  tine  snail  be'Ne  More!' 
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ROBERTS'  SEMI-MONTHLY  MAGAZINE, 


Each  number  containing  FORTY-EIGHT  large 

Octavo  Pages^  at  $2,00  per  annum  ^  or 

only  $1^  when  Ttn  copies 

go  to  one  address ! ! 

t  THE  CHEAPEST  MAGAZINE  EVER  PUBLILHED. 

On  and  after  the  15tli  of  October  the  8emi- 
MoHTHLT  Magazine  will  be  printed  on  only 
ona  sheet  of  extraordinary  size,  large  enough 
to  contain  48  pages,  the  same  number  of  pages 
now  given.  This  will  insure  a  great  saving  to 
ear  subscribers  in  the  way  of  postage^  which 
will  then  be  on  each  number  only  21-2  cents, 
out  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  only  1 1-2 
cents  within  the  State.  The  result  of  this  must 
necessarily  add  a  large  number  to  its  list  of 
subscribers. 

The  Semi-Montbly  Magazine,  for  each 
month,  hereafter,  will  contain  forty-eight  pa- 
oEsof  the  size  now  given,  printed  on  pi^r  of 
the  finest  quality,  and  type  ot  the  most  beautiful 
style  and  finish,  its  contents,  will  be  of  a  bet- 
ter description  than  hitherto,  as  the  publisher 
has  now  increased  facilities  for  obtaining  every 
new  work  that  appears  in  Great  Britain,  through 
a  careful  agent,  residing  expressly  for  that  pur 
pose  in  Iiondon,  and  has  made  many  new  engage 
ments  with  distinguished  writers,  for  origina  ] 
contributions  to  its  pages.  As  heretofore,  it  wtH 
cqntain  the  best  articles  of  the  Boston  Notion, 
embracing  the  choicest  tales,  romances  and  poe- 
try, published  in  all  the  American  and  foreign 
periodicals,  together  with  many  valuable  reviews 
and  elaborate  original  articles,  of  a  literary,  polit- 
ical and  scientific  character.  It  will  also  con 
tain  frequently  entire  novels  and  plays,  and  re- 
prints of  many  valuable  and  entertaining  En- 
glish books,  in  advance  of  any  other  reprint  in 
his  country.  The  articles  generally,  will  be 
from  the  pens  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of 
Europe  and  America,  such  as  Bulwer,  Knowles, 
James,  Dickens,  Cockton,  Sergeant  Talferd, 
Moore,  Marryat,  Warren,  T.  K.  Hervey,  B. 
Simmons,  Herbert,  Simms,  Inman,  Irving, 
Cooper,  Bryant,  Halleck,  Longfello^,  Fay, 
Whittier,  Tuckerman,  McLellan,  Holmes,  Hoff- 
man, Dewey,  Channing,  Neal,  Ingraham,  Mel- 
en,    Fields,  Woed worth,  Fierpont,    Bancroft, 


Mrs.  Norton,  Mrs.  Gore,  Mrs.  Sigourtiey,  Mitt 
Martineau,  Miss  Gould,  Miss  Sedgwick,  Miss 
Ijeslie,  ^ic.f  Ckc,  All  the  best  articles  of  the 
'  Blackwood,'  *  Frazer,* « Tail,'  *  Colbum's  New 
Monthly,'  *  Metropolitan '  and  *  Dublin  Univer- 
sity '  Magazines  -,  also,  the  most  interesting  pa- 
pers of  the  *  Southern  Literary  Messenger,'  the 

*  Kniokerbooker,'  the  *  Ladies'  Companion,'  the 
<  Lady's  Book,'  *  The  Dial,'  and  other  American 
magazines,  will  be  found  in  its  pages.  There- 
fore, as  speoifl[iens  of  the  literature  of  the  day,  in 
a  convenient  form  for  preservation,  it  will  be 
found  highly  valuable  to  all  who  desire  to  keep 
up  with  the  current,  without  incurring  too  much 
expense.  Of  the  English  periodicals  mentioned, 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  contents  are  useless 
and  uninteresting,  and  it  will  be  the  object  of  the 
editor  of  the    Semi-Monthly  Magazine,    to 

*  winnow  the  wheat  and  throw  the  chaff  away.' 
The  work  will  occasionally  be  embellished  with 
a  FINE  ENGRAVING.  THE  NEW  NOVELS  OF 
HERBERT  AND  BtlLWER,  to  be  published 
in  the  Boston  Notion,  will  also  appear  in  the 
Semi-Monthly  Magazine. 

From  what  we  have  written  above  it  will  at 
once  be  perceived  that  the  Semi-Monthly  Mag- 
azine will  be  decidedly  the  cheapest  periodical 
tift  the  world.  For  twe  dollars  it  will  contain 
three  times  at  much  matter  as  any  of  the  one 
dollar  periodicals,  and  as  much,  and  of  as  excel- 
lent a  quality,  as  any  of  the  five  dollar  magazines 
in  the  country.  We  look  for  a  subscription  list| 
during  the  present  year,  of  from  twenty  to  twen- 
ty-five thousand  names,  confident  that  the  ezeel- 
lence  of  the  work  and  ita  unparalleled  cheapnett 
will  secure  for  it  a  circulation  in  nearly  every 
town  and  village  in  the  United  States. 

City  Subscribers  can  have  the  Magazine 
left  at  their  houses,  on  every  morning  ef  itt 
publication.  It  will  be  for  sale  by  all  the  agentt 
of  the  Boston  Notion,  at  eight  cents  per  tingle 
copy.  Postmasters  are  authorized  to  act  ae 
agentt.  All  subscriptions  to  be  paid  for  in  ad- 
vance — and  no  tubscriptiont  reeeived  for  lett 
than  one  year. 
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WILLIAM  WHITE, 

Book,  Job  mi  ifancg  Printer, 

Minot'fl  Building,  Spring  Lane, 

Over  the  Countinj^  Room  of  the  Boeton  Type  and  Stereotype^Poundrj, 

Is  now  prepared  to  do  work  of  every  description,  in  the  neatest  possible 
manner,  and  on  terms  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  any  other  establishment. 
All  new  embellishments  and  Fancy  Types  will  be  added  to  his  now  large  as^ 
sortment,  as  soon  as  issued  from  the  Foundries  in  the  U.  S.  He  has  also  made 
an  arpan^ment  to  receive  the  latest  patterns  from  Paris  and  London.  He  has 
now  in  operation  ihe  following  presses  : 

Tuft's  Power  Press, 

for  the  printing  of  all  kinds  of  Book,  Newspaper,  Almanac,  and  such  lik#> 
work,  and  particularly  Stereotype  Pbtes,  for  which  the  Press  is  peculiarh 
adapted.     Ail  plates  warranted  to  be  returned  in  good  order. 

OreiUt's  Yankee  Card  Press, 

o  r  the  printing  of  Cards,  Billets,  &c.,  on  plain,  enameled  or  embossed  8iir£aces, 
in  colors,  or  in  gold  and  silver,  in  a  style  not  to  be  excelled.  Neither  will  he 
:.ufrcr  himself  to  be  underworked  by  any  other  Press. 

Improved  Hand  Presses, 

for  the  printing  of  Bill-heads,  Commercial,  Attorneys',  and  all  other  Blanks ; 
Fire  and  Marine  Polices,  Bank  Checks,  Circulars,  &c.,  &c.,  &c.,  for  which 
h<'  has  a  large  and  beautiful  assortment  of  Types,  entirely  njew. 

For  Show  Bills,  Posters.  Handbills,  Steamboat,  Stage  and  Bailroad  Bills, 
(with  or  without  Cuts,)  and  Shop  Bills,  he  has  a  jrreai  variety  of  type,  second 
to  no  other  ofiiee  in  New  England.  The  facilities  are  so  great  for  this 
kind  of  work,  that  it  can  be  done  at  the  shortest  possible  notice,  and  on  terms 
warranted  to  give  satisfaction. 

Copperplate  anH  iL(tl^q|rap||fe  IPcfntfng,  Sesifitifiifi 
anH  SngratoCng. 

Arrangements  have  been  entered  into,  with  Artists  of  acknowledged  repnta- 
tion,  for  the  engraving,  designing  and  printing  copperplates,  in  a  superior  style. 
Visiting  and  other  Cards,  engraved  and  printed  at  short  notice,  on  moderate 
terms. 
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BOOK-BINDER, 

Minot's  Building  J  Spring  Lane^  over  the  Counting  Room  of  the  Boston   Type  and 
Stereotype  Foundry, 


Paiticalar  atteof  ion  will  be  paid  to  the  bindiof  of  Pari^dieal*^  JWmqNqwrf,  OU  BmAs^  PmKgk- 
leUj  &c  ,  which  will  be  executed  in  the  ttrongtst  manner,  and  at  the  lowest  price*.  Music  bound 
in  the  nratett  manner  and  at  thort  notice.  * 

ALSO— Vol.  1,  of  ROBERTS'  SEMI-MONTITLY  MAGAZINE,  can  bo  boaod  in  a  n^ot 
and  gtranir  manner,  for  UtMt^-five  cents^  by  leaving  them  ae  above,  or  at  the  Condtiof  Room  of 
the  **  Tioioa  "  and  **NotfcMi,"  where  •peeamene  in  a  variety  of  bindinfi  may  bo  Men.  Nnaibera 
lea  will  bo  bound  to  order  at  prices  from  aeotntf^tnt  to  twmty-fitt  eents,  and  returned  in  thive 
days. 
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07  Sabicribers  to  the  Mtftxine  will  please  take  netice,  aa  it  is  for  their  latenet  to  4e  n, 
thai  the  Maoazire  if  now  printed  on  enZy  one  sk4ti — twentj-fonr  pafea  at  an  iiiipniiim, 
imposed  in  technical  parlance,  as  a  half  sheet  of  twentj-ibnrs— censeqnently  the  Poet^pia 
the  Magazine  should  be  rated  as  a  ^n^^keet  periodical,  Tix:^4iB4^  lOD  aileet  1 1-S  fiali, 
over  100  miles,  2  1-2  cents.  We  are  e'4abled  to  print  this  14r|^'  sheet  bj  means  of  mverj 
large  press,  mannfactured  ezpresslj  for  this  purpose— and  by  it  we  are  enabled  to  llitolt 
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Annette  cast  her  arms  around  him,  and 
wept^apoB  his  bosom.  The  count  suffered. 
iier  to  do  so  for  a  moment,  but  then  gently 
temored  her,  saying,  *Now  nerve  your  heart, 
my  dear  Annette !  I  have  spoken  to  you  of 
myself,  and  myfown  feelings ;  1  am  going  to 
speak  to  you  of  yourself  and  your  situation. 
All  seems  happy,  Annette,  and  fair  in  your 
eyes;  but  in  some  far  western  countries, 
which  I  once  visited  in  the  wild  wanderings 
of  my  youth,  1  have  seen  the  sky  more  bright 
and  gUrioos  than  yen  ever  beheld  it  in  these 
climates ;  the  sea  calm  and  glassy  as  a  mirror, 
and  blue  as  the  heavenly  arch  that  hmng 
above  it;  scarcely  a  breeze  stirring  the  fo- 
liage of  the  trees,  and  every  thing  tranquil 
as  the  thoughts  of  heaven.  On  the  edge  of 
that  radiant  sky,  on  the  very  far,  far  horison, 
I  have  beheld  a  cloua,like  that  seen  by  the  pro- 
phet, not  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  and  in 
half  an  hour  the  sky  has  been  covered  with 
storms  and  tempests.  The  waves  have  ris- 
en in  mountains,  the  trees  have  strewed  the 
ground,  and  all  has  been  devastation  and  de- 
struction where  every  thing  had  promised 
brightness  and  prosperity.  Such,  my  An- 
nette, such  a  cloud  there  is,  I  /ear,  in  your 
own  sky ;  and  now  let  me  tell  you  whence 
)i  comes.  We  people  in  France  are  as  gross 
idolaters  as  any  of  those  which  where  smit- 
ten by  the  Hebrews — every  one  worships  any 
thing  he  can  meet  with,  but  the  true  God. 
Amongst  the  old  nobility  of  France,  m^  An- 
nette, high  birth  and  long  descent  is  the 
parchment  deity  they  adore :  to  it  they  would 
sacrifice  every  kindly  and  tender  affection  of 
the  heart ;  to  it  they  would  , offer  up  every 
virtue,  talent,  graced -er  quali^  that  can  adorn 
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human  nature — ay  !  for  it,  when  called  apeit, 
would  they  slay  their  sons  and  daughters 
aud,  as  in  this  court,  make  their  children 
pass  through  the  fire  of  hell.  Now,  dear  child, 
although  in  every  other  respect  a  generous- 
hearted  man.  Monsieur  de  Choiseul  is  one  of 
these.  So  is  also  the  old  Baron  de  Nogent ; 
and  with  them,  I  tear,  we  have  not  the  re- 
source which  we  might  have  with  some  oth- 
ers :  for  mammon  is  the  only  deity  which 
can  tame  pride,  and  here  mammon  would  bs 
of  no  avail.  Having  spoken  thus,  Annette, 
you  will  easily  understand  what  are  the  fears 
I  entertain,  when  I  tell  you,  that  over  your 
own  birth  there  is  a  cloud,  and  that  this 
note  from  the  Duke  of  Ghoiseul  contains  in- 
quiries on  that  very  point.' 

Annette  had  turned  deadly  pale,  and  sh^ 
remained  so,  sitting  in  perfect  silence  for 
several  minutes,  as  if  unable  to  speak.  The 
count  gazed  on  her  anxiously,  and  at  length 
he  asked — *What  shall  I  say  to  him,  dev 
Annette  ?— how  shall  1  deal  with  him  ?' 

*Oh,  in  truth  and  in  sincerity,'  replied 
Annette,  *if  it  cost  me  my  life — if  it  cost  me 
more  than  life.  Deal  with  him  in  all  sin- 
cerity, my  dear  father ;  let  me  never  think 
that  by  ine  or  for  me  one  word  was  spoken 
which  could  deceive.' 

The  count's  e^e  fixed  upon  her  wiUi  a  glit- 
teriog  moisture  in  it,  but  still  firm  and  eagier. 
< Annette,'  he  said,  4  ask  you  on  my  own  ac- 
count ;  and  in  making  your  reply,  you  moft 
remember  all  that  I  have  told  you  of  my  own 
heart.  None  can  judge  but  y<"urself ;  for  I 
alas  !  may  deceive  myself  as  to  my  own  mo* 
tives.  If  there  were  a  possibility  of  con 
ceahngany  thing— of  leaf  mg  any  thing  un 
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^M  wUeh  it  if  not  •btoluMy  neoMnrj  to 
ftU-^miirkt  I,  oui  I,  ]Mf  It  uiMid  ?* 

*N«tluBgi  aotkiiif ,'  replitd  Annette— ^mj 
•11— M^  every  tbtng— every  tluBf  even  that 
7«m  think— let  there  not  be  ene  nn^le  point 
to  be  told  or  to  be  raBpeeted  bereaiter.  Oh» 
JBjr  deerfather,  it  auy  be  Qod'e  will  to  de 
priTO  me  fbr  a  time  of  happinem,  but  it  oan 
never  be  Oed'e.wtll  to  deprive  roe  of  hones- 
ty and  trmth.' 

The  eoant  oaught  her  in  his  arms,  and  pres 
•ed  her  to  his  heart,  ezolaiming^,  *Nor  will 
Ood  Abandon  thee,  sweet  child !' 

CHAPTER  VI. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening  of  that  day  when 
another  note  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Count  de  Castelneau.  He  was  alone,  for  An- 
nette had  gone  early  to  her  chamber.  The  im- 
pression on  the  wax  made  him  start  j  but  after 
pausing  for  a  momiat  he  opened  it  with  a  firm 
Aand  and  read.  Die  words  which  it  contained 
were  these : — 

*  The  Count  de  Castelneau  is  required,  by  one 
whose  seal  he  will  recognise,  to  answer,  when 
he  is  questioned  concerning  the  birth  of  Made- 
moiselle de  St.  Morin — ^that  he  has  ever^  reason 
to  believe  she  is  of  a  high  and  pure  family. 

The  count  held  the  paper  in  his  hand,  and 
gazed  at  it  sternly,  for  several  minutes.  He 
Uien  tore  it  to  atoms,  and  cast  it  into  the  fire, 
saying,  *  I  am  nobly  taught  by  that  dear  girl, 
and  I  will  follow  her  example,  be  the  result 
what  it  may.' 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  following  morning,  a 
servant  ran  up  to  announce  that  the  carriage  of 
the  Duke  of  Choiseul  was  entering  the  court. 
This  was  very  customary  in  those  days,  when 
the  visit  might  be  considered  in  some  degree  a 
ceremonious  one — a  running  footman  preying 
the  carriage,  and  giving  the  name  of  the  visiter 
a  few  moments  before  he  actually  arrived. 

The  count,  willing  to  do  all  accustomed  hon- 
or to  the  high  rank  of  the  minister,  immedi- 
ately rose,  and  descended  to  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  to  receive  him,  while  Annette  hurried  to 
her  chamber  to  pass  her  time  in  tears.  Scarcely 
had  she  raised  tne  cup  of  joy  to  her  lips,  when 
it  seemed  dashed  away  by  the  hand  of  fate,  and 
she  felt  at  that  moment  as  if  she  had  tasted  of 
joy  but  to  know  sorrow.  In  the  mean  while, 
the  count  and  his  guest  had  entered  the  saloon ; 
and  alter  a  few  of  those  courtesies  which  may 
partake  of  ceremony,  but  which  still  have  great 
influence  in  preserving  the  amenities  of  life, 
the  Duke  of  Choiseul  entered  upon  the  subject 
of  his  visit. 

<  I  find.  Monsieur  de  Castelneau,'  he  said, 
*  that  my  nephew  Ernest,  very  wildly  and  rash- 
ly, for  as  yet  he  is  by  no  means  well,  made  him- 
self yesterday,  while  I  was  absent,  the  bearer  of 
a  note  to  you,  which  I  intended  to  have  sent 
by  a  servant  He  had  a  long  conversation,  too, 
it  seems,  with  your  sweet  ward,  you  being  your- 
self from  home  at  the  time;  and  he  has  certain- 
ly returned  more  in  love  than  ever,  which 
may  very  well  be,  as  I  never  yet  beheld  a  per- 
son so  completely  formed  to  turn  the  heads, 
and  win  the  hearts,  of  old  and  young  alike.' 

llie  count  bowed  his  heed  gravely,  replying,  . 


*  There  is  no  one  liba  her  in  France,  m^  Isri 
duke:  she  is»  indeed,  a  treasure,  whk^  oMl 
well  make  the  house  of  any  man  rich  in  Wm 
best  sort  of  wealth.  She  has  deo  fortone  of  a^ 
other  kind,  however,  having  alrady  a  noHl 
dower,  and,  in  certain  pro^tect,  every  tiling  ttlf 
I  can  leave,  the  county  of  Castelnemi  dyh^» 
you  know,  witli  myself 

*That  will  indeed  cive  her  the  dower  of  t 
princess,'  replied  the  duke. 

*Itwill,'  answered  the  count;  'but  I  ray 
much  fear,  my  lord,  from  the  tenor  iiT  your  noli 
to  me,  and  from  my  knowledge  of  your  vie«% 
that  my  fair  ward,  with  all  these  hig^  eonlities, 
and  all  this  great  dowiy,  may  not  be  tne  bridi 
of  your  nephew.  Monsieur  de  Nneent.* 

*  I  grieve  to  hear  it,'  said  the  &ke»  in  a  tme 
oi  real  concern — '  I  grieve  meet  sineeRly  le 
hear  it,  for  to  him  it  will  be  a  moat  dicadM 
disappointment— let  me  add,  to  me  a  great  dis- 
appointment also;  for  I  never  in  life  bdidd  a 
woman  so  likely  to  make  an  hononide  oh 


<  You  do  her  mere  justice  my  lord,'  replied  Ihs 
count;  *  but  I  am  afraid  it  cannot  be.* 

'  May  I  ask  the  particulais."  said  the  Didceef 
Choiseul. 

*  Most  assuredly,'  replied  the  count.  '  I  ex- 
plained to  Annette  lastni|^htcircumstnn<:esinth 
which  she  was  not  acquamtad ;  I  told  her  te 
contents  of  your  note,  and  I  asked  her  to  deetie 
how  she  thought  I  ought  to  deal  with  ^rou.  Her 
reply,  my  lord,  was,  *  Deal  with  him  in  all  ■■- 
cerity  and  truth;  conceal  from  him  not  oiie pent 
of  all  that  you  know,  or  that  you  suspect  ;*  and 
now,  my  lord,  I  am  ready  and  prepued  to  act 
according  to  her  wishes,  which  are  foanded  np* 
on  principles  that  I  glory  in  having  inatilled  in- 
to her  mind.' 

*  She  is,  I  am  sure,  most  noble  and  moat  an* 
cere,'  replied  the  duke—*  I  needed  no  proof  cf 
that,  sir.  The  objection,  then,  refers  to  Imr  faiilh 
— am  I  to  understand  so  .'* 

*  It  does,  my  lord,*  replied  the  count ;  <  hoi  if 
you  have  time,  permit  me  to  explain  to  you  the 
whole.' 

*I  have  time,  my  dear  sir,'  answered  the  Date 
of  Choiseul.  *  I  have  come  at  an  early  and  mh 
ceremonious  hour,  because  I  do  not  feel  at  alt 
certain,  that,  after  I  have  this  di^  presented  nn* 
self  at  the  palace,  I  shall  ever  set  my  foot  b 
Versailles  again.  That,  however,  sir,  will  net 
make  my  heart  ache.  I  fear  what  you  have  Is 
tell  may  do  so  severely.  Let  me  b^  you,  how- 
eT«r,  to  proceed.' 

The  Cfount  de  Castelneau  took  up  the  hotoy 
of  Annette  from  the  time  he  had  first  behcH 
her :  he  told  how  he  had  found  her,  adopted 
her,  and  educated  her ;  and  he  saw  by  the  pein- 
ed  and  sorrowful  exnression  of  the  Duke  of  Qmi- 
seul's  countenance  tne  chaises  which  that  tab 
Was  producing  in  all  his  feehngs  and  sensaliow. 
When  he  had  concluded  that  part  of  what  ha 
had  to  say,  he  paused  for  a  moment,  and  At 
duke  played  thoii^htAilly  with  the  hilt  of  hb 
sword. 

At  lengtli  the  latter  replied,  ■  Though  it  «fi 
ondoubtedly  a  generous  and  kindly  act.  Men* 
sieur  de  Castelneau,  I  cannot  help  belieti^g 
that  it  was  a.  pity  so  to  withdraw  this  yoin^  ]»• 
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[y  from  her  natiural  station.  The  situati  on  in 
rhich  we  are  all  placed  by  this  circumsltece 
rill  •xcuse  mv  thus  commenting  upon  what  you 
Mve  thought  fit  to  do;  I  regret  it  deeply,  most 
leeply,  for  my  own  sake  and  for  that  of  pioor 
Snieat.  I  will  not  add  for  that  of  Mademoiselle 
l«  St  Morin,  because  I  hope  and  trust  that  Jmt 
larainees  ma^  be  in  no  degree  affected  by  fiiis 
oubrtiinate  circumstance.* 

*  My  lord, you  have  every  right  to  comment/ 
eplied  the  count,  *  on  any  thing  that  you  or 
ours  may  suffer,  and  I  so  far  a^ree  with  yon  in 
aur  views,  that,  perhajM,  had  I  been  situated 
i9  I  am  at  present,  I  might  not  have  acted  as  I 
lid.  I  viras  then,  however,  merely  the  poor 
ibbe  de  Castelneau.  I  had  been  reckless  and 
ixtravagant,  and  all  I  could  ever  hope  to  save 
br  the  child's  dowry  mieht  amount  to  some  few 
hoiuand  crowns.  I  explain  this  to  you,*  he  ad- 
led,  somewhat  proudly,  'because  I  feel  that  an 
let  of  mine  has  remotely  and  accidentally  af- 
ected  the  peace  of  a  very  noble  and  highly  re- 
pectable  family.  You  must  be  ver3r  well  aware, 
mwever,  firom  the  life  we  have  led  in  the  coun- 
ty, that  I  have  never  tried  to  force  Annette  up- 
m.  any  house  of  high  rank,  although  I  believe 
ler  qualified  to  adorn  the  most  elevated  station. 
Idll,  I  have  something  more  to  tell,  m;/  lord — 
nv  tale  is  not  yet  done— and  you  wiUi  receive 
vnat  I  now  sa^,  not  as  any  dflort  to  satisfy  delu- 
iively  your  pnde  of  birth,  bnt  as  the  truUi  sim- 
>ly  spoken  m  accordance  with  the  wiali  of  An- 
lette,  that  I  should  tell  vou  all  I  suspect  as  well 
IS  all  I  know.  I  do  not  believe  her,mj-  lord,  to 
le  the  child  of  the  person  in  whose  house  I  found 
ler ;  and  I  do  believe  her  to  be  the  ch  ildof  two 
persons  both  of  high  rank.  I  do  not  imagine, 
however,  that  her  birth  would  be  Diended  in 
roar  opinion,  even  if  the  fact  could  be  proved.' 

*  If  I  understand  you  rightly,  sir,'  replied  the 
luke,  *  it  certainly  would  not ;  and  J  will  con- 
MS,  my  dear  count,  that  in  all  the  mtiny  trans- 
bcHons  which  I  have  had  to  go  throug  h  in  life, 
[  have  seldom,  if  ever,  spent  a  more*-  painful 
lour  than  that  which  has  just  passed.  I  had 
uqped,  rashly  hoped,  that  it  would  hsive  been 
reiy  difierent.  1  fancied  that  the  young  lady 
night  be  the  daughter  of  some  of  the  many  mem- 
mn  of  our  nobilitv,  who  either  in  troublous 
imes,  or  in  the  rash  days  of  their  own  youth » 
ULVe  lost  the  fortune  which  ought  to  ace  ompany 
ligh  blood ;  and  I  do  assure  ^ou,  most  sincere- 
7,  that  had  she  been  the  child  of  the  poorest 
eentleman  in  all  France,  I,  would  have  courted 
Mr  hand  for  Ernest  as  if  she  had  been  a  prin- 
•ess.  As  it  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say^  my  opinion 
s  fixed,  and  cannot  be  altered.  I  know  that 
iie  judgment  of  the  Baron  de  Nogent  will  be  the 
■one.  You  must  feel,  sir,  that  this  thing  can- 
not be.' 

« I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lord,*  replied  the 
»imt,  drawing  himself  up,  with  a  slignt  degree 
li  the  sarcastic  bitterness  which  form/eny  charac- 
serised  his  countenance  appearing  in  the  curl  of 
lis  lip—'  I  b^  your  pardonmy  lord— each  man's 
iwlingB  are  his  own  prcmerty,  and  ours  are  as 
UArent  as  our  estates.  I  know  that  in  accord- 
mcs  with  the  prejudices  of  society  it  cannot  bs; 
mt  I  feel,  also,  that  there  are  men  who  couli 
rample  upon  those  prejudices.    Excuse  me,  tae» 


my  lord,  if  I  say,  that  I  could  lookilpon  no  i 
as  worthy  the  hand  of  such  a  being  as  Annetftf 
de  fSL  Morin«  unless,  for  her  sake,  he  cotild 
tread  under  foot  a  worse  devil  than  family 
pride.* 

The  duke's  cheek  grew  a  little  waim,  and 
one  of  his  usual  brilliant  but  biting  repartees 
rose  to  his  lips— but  Icindly  feeling  triumphed, 
and  he  merely  replied,  after  a  moment's  pause» 
*  Do  not  let  us  say  angiy  things  to  each  other*. 
Monsieur  de  Castelneau.  This  interview  has 
been  more  bitterly  painful  to  me  than  you  ars 
Aow  willing  to  believe ;  and  I  have  another  to 
(jpv  through  this  day,  nay,  this  very  hour,  which 
nnst  be  very  grievous  to  me  also.  I  hare  sir,* 
3ie  added,  in  a  grave,  stem  tone,  *  I  have*  sifr 
to  risk  oflfending  past  all  forgiveness,  a  king 
whom  I  have  loved  and  served  through  the 
£reater  part  of  my  life,  in  order  to  save  him 
from  committing  an  act  which  wi^  cover  his 
name  with  disgrace  forever.  I  beseech  yott» 
then.  Monsieur  de  Castelneau,  to  let  us  part  in 
peace,  and  to  believe,  when  the  Duke  of  Choi* 
seul  is  no  longer  prime  minister  of  France,  that 
he  only  acted,  as  he  judged  sincerely  to  be  due 
to  his  family,  and  to  the  respectability  of  a. 
French  ^ntleman.  It  is  very  likely  I  maybe- 
wrong;  It  is  very  likely  that  as  you  say,  I  ma^c' 
be  prejudiced;  but  those  prejudices  have  been 
so  early  and  firmly  instillea  into  me,  that  I  be- 
lieve from  my  very  heart  I  am  doing  nothing  but 
what  is  right.' 

The  duke  held  out  his  hand;  and  his  tone 
was  so  earnest,  so  sincere,  that  the  Count  de 
Castelneau  could  not  refirain  from  taking  it  and 
pressing  it  in  his  own,  saying,  *  We  have  both 
cause  for  grief,  my  lord  duke.  You,  more  than 
you  know  of,  more  than  you  will  ever  know  ;; 
for  you  lose  that  which  France  cannot  parallel.. 
But  no  more  of  this ;  fare  you  well,  my  lord— 
I  am  sure  you  will  do  vour  duty  as  a  states- 
man well  and  firmly,  and  that  in  the  c^inet  no* 
prejudices  of  any  kind  will  aftct  the  enlighten- 
ed minister  and  the  generous  and  noble-hearted 
man.' 

Thus  parted  the  Duke  of  Choiseul  and  the 
Count  de  Castelneau.  The  duke  betook  him 
to  the  palace;  and  all  Oance  soon  rang  with 
the  news  that  the  famous  minister,  for  opposing 
the  introduction  of  a  common  prostitute  to  the 
court  of  France,  under  the  name  of  the  Countess 
4a  Barry,  had  been  dismissed  by  the  king  he 
had  served  so  long  end  well,  an  exile  to  his 
house  at  Chanteloup.  On  the  following  dav, 
and  for  many  a  succeeding  week,  a  spectacle 
was  beheld  which  Europe  had  probably  never 
witnessed  before— it  was  that  of  a  large  body  of 
courtiers,  nrateful  and  devoted  to  a  disgraced 
minister.  Versailles  was  deserted,  and  tne  road 
Xrom  Paris  to  Chanteloup  was  covered  with  the 
carriages  of  the  highest  nobility  of  the  land. 

These  tidings  reached  the  ears  of  the  sad  in- 
habitants of  the  house  which  we  have  seen  the 
Duke  of  Choiseul  leave.  They  produced  little, 
if  anv,  effect  upon  the  hearts  of  either  Annette 
or  the  count;  for  both  had  many  a  painftd 
thought  to  deal  with  which  left  them  little  room 
for  the  consideration  of  merely  political  thioffi. 
It  was  a  terrible  task  for  the  Count  de  Castelneau 
to  communicate  to  Ai^ette  the  result  of  his  con- 
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TotadSbQ  with  the  duke;  but  as  he  usually  d)d 
in  every  difficulty,  he  proceeded  to  execute  it  at 
ohm;  and  sent  a  servant  to  tell  her  that  he  was 
alone. 

She  came  immediately,  with  a  pale  cheek  and 
an  anxious  eye.  Her  first  glance  at  her  guardi- 
an's countenance  showed  her  that  there  was 
deep  grief  in  his  bosom,  and  she  instantly  under- 
stood tne  cause.  Her  heart  sunk,  her  steps  waver- 
ed* and  she  had  nearly  fallen  before  she  reached 
the  spot  where  the  cdiint  stood.  He  caught  her 
in  his  arms,  however,  and  pressed  her  to  his 
heart,  saying,— 

*  Oh !  my  Annette  how  often  have  you  con- 
soled me— be  it  now  my  task  to  console  you,  be- 
loved one.' 

Annette  understood  what  he  meant  at  once, 
apd  for  a  moment  or  two  she  wept  bitterly,  but 
she  soon  recovered  herself.  She  thought  of  her 
guardian,  of  his  feelings,  of  his  happiness ;  and 
wiping  her  tears  from  her  eyes,  she  said,  in  a 
low  tone — 

» I  must  feel  it  at  first,  but  it  will  soon  be 
over.  Do  not  grieve,  my  dear  father:  this  is 
oi^e  of  the  lessons,  you  know,  thct  you  told  me 
I  had  to  learn.' 


CHAPTER  VII 

Hope,  never-tiring  Hope,  still  sung  her  song 
in  Annette's  ear.  She  asked  herself,  *  Will  the 
^ood  Baron  de  Nogent,  he  who  has  treated  me 
m  every  respect  so  like  a  father,  will  he  take 
the  same  cold  view  of  the  case  which  has  been 
taken  by  the  Duke  of  Choiseul  ?'  She  demand- 
ed still  farther,  *  Will  Ernest,  will  he,  who  but 
one  day  ago  stood  by  my  side  with  looks  and 
words  of  the  deepest  and  tenderest  affection, 
will  he  80  easily  resign  one  whom  he  vowed  he 
would  love  for  ever  ?* 

She  would  not  believe  it ;  and  though  she  did 
not  go  on  to  calculate  either  what  line  of  con- 
duct Ernest  himself  would  pursue,  if  he  retain- 
ed his  purposes  and  aflection  towards  her  in  de- 
spite of  his  father's  opposition  as  well  as  that  of 
tne  Duke  of  Choiseul,  oi  what  her  own  course 
,  ought  to  be  under  such  circumstances,  yet  she 
thought  that  certainly  Ernest  would  write  to 
her— certainly  he  would  give  her  that  consola- 
tion at  least,  even  if  he  could  not  find  means  to 
see  her 

Four  days  elapsed,  however,  and  yet  no  letter 
came— no  message,  no  tidings.  It  was  a  terri- 
ble time  for  poor  Annette:  there  was  all  the 
wearing  pain  of  expectation,  and  suspense,  and 
hoorly  disappointment.  She  strove  to  banish 
from  her  face  the  care  that  was  preying  upon 
her  heart :  she  tried  to  smile,  to  look  contented; 
for  she  saw  the  eyes  of  the  kind  and  affection- 
ate friend  who  sat  beside  her  gazing  upon  her 
from  time  to  time  with  looks  of  sad  and  sorrow- 
ful inquiry.  The  count,  however,  was  not  to 
be  deceived ;  and  now,  now  in  the  moment  of 
her  affliction ,  he  felt  how  truly  he  loved  her 
more  than  himself,  and  would  have  given  his 
ri^ht  hand  to  wed  her  to  the  man  of  her  choice. 
StUl,  however,  the  count  made  no  proposal  to 
hasten  their  journey  back  to  Castelneau ;  he  de- 
layed it,  on  the  contrary,  for  he  was  not  without 
some  hope  of  hearing  more  from  Chanteloup. 
He  fancied  that  Ernest  might  have  written  to 


Cast'el  Nogent— that  the  Duke  of  Choiseul  hiiD- 
self  might  be  pausing  to  inquire  the  sentimeits 
of  his  nephew's  father;  and  in  that  hope  he 
waited,  resolving  to  let  the  nece9saiy  time  eofi- 
pire  for  a  messenger  to  go  to  Quercy  and  re- 
turn. 

At  length,  on  the  fifth  day,  while  Annetir 
was  dressmg,  her  maid,  who  had  been  absem 
for  a  moment,  returned  with  a  note  in  her 
hand,  and  a  look  of  importance  upon  her  coon- 
tenance. 

*  A  page,  mademoiselle,'  she  said,  *  gave  me 
this  for  you,  and  told  me-  to  deliver  it  in  pri- 
vate.' 

Annette  took  the  note,  opened  it,  and  read. 
It  was  merely  signed  Ernest,  but  the  words  were 
these: — 

*  I  am  in  despair:  the  opposition  that  I  have 
met  with,  nearly  drives  me  wild.  Can  I  hope 
that  you  feel  the  same  ?  If  so,  there  is  but  oae 
course  left  us  to  pursue — to  fly.  They  can  pre- 
vent our  union  in  France,  but  a  fewleagnes  will 
bring  us  to  the  frontier  of  Flanders.  There  we 
can  be  married,  and  may  set  at  defiance  any 
thing  that  all  the  world  can  do  to  separate  us. 
I  beseech  you,  I  entreat  you?— yes,  entreat  yoo,  if 
you  would  not  drive  me  to  some  unpardcoahle 
act,  follow  this  course  immediately.  Say  not 
one  word  to  your  guardian  or  any  one  else,  for 
that  would  be  destruction ;  but  meet  me  to-night 
in  the  park,  close  by  the  gate  of  the  Trianon. 
You  can  come  out,  as  if  for  an  evening  walk. 
half  an  hour  before  nightfall,  and  can  tell  Mon- 
sieur de  Castelneau  you  will  be  back  speedily: 
I  will  find  you  there  as  soon  as  it  grows  dvA. 
A  carriage  and  horse  shall  be  at  the  gates  in 
waiting,  and  ere  to-morrow  night,  Annette  nuj 
be  my  bride.' 

She  dropped  the  note  upon  the  table,  and  cw- 
ered  her  eyes  with  her  hands.  Was  it  possible  f 
she  asked  herself — were  such  the  first  lines  that. 
Ernest  de  Noget  ever  addressed  to  her .'  Was 
such  the  proposal  that  he  ventured  to  make  to 
one  who  nad  never  given  him  reason  to  believe 
that  concealment  or  artifice  was  in  her  nature  ? 
Oh !  how  had  she  been  deceived !  Oh  !  how 
bitterly,  how  terribly,  had  love,  and  confidence* 
and  inexperience  cheated  her !  What  was  the 
first  thing  that  he  asked  her  to  do,  to  wrong  the 
trust  and  affection  of  one  who  had  been  more 
than  a  father  to  her  through  life  ?  Was  this  the 
man  upon  whom  she  had  fixed  her  whole  hopes, 
her  whole  tenderness .'  Bitter  and  terrible  as 
had  been  her  disappointment  before,  it  was  all 
as  nothing  to  this !  Dark,  indeed,  was  now  tke 
void  left  m  her  heart ;  for  confidence  was  ^oiie 
as  well  as  hope,  and  all  seemed  night  aroead 
her. 

She  wept  not;  but  after  gazing  for  some  mo- 
ments in  silence  on  the  note,  she  hastily  cost- 
eluded  her  toilet,  and  snatching  up  the  pSfi^, 
hurried  with  a  rapid,  but  agitated  step,  to  the 
.saloon,  where  she  found  the  count  seated  read- 
ing. He  raised  his  eyes  the  moment  she  entCTr. 
ed ;  and  seeing  at  once  that  something  had  grcwft, 
ly  moved  her^  he  exclaimed,  *  What  is  it,  W 
Annette  ?    What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  chiUtr 

Annette  did  not  reply  for  the  moment;  fa^« 
still  advancing  towards  the  table  where  he  a*^ 
she  sunk  upon  her  knees  at  his  side  and  laid  the 
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m^vmbling  Voice,  ^KM,  tea^r  my  deal'  fiitber! 
^oid,  if  it  be  potuble,  give  me  consolation  for 

The  count  took  up  the  note,  and  ran  his  eye 
^liastily  orer  it. 

*  Yes,  my  dear  Annotte/  he  said,  when  he  had 
vetd  it,  *  I  can  give  you  consolation.— That  is 
xi0t  the  writing  of  Ernest  de  Nogent.* 

'  Oh !  are  you  sure,  are  you  sure  ?*  exclaimed 
.Annette,  starting  up,  with  tears  of  joy.  *  I  could 
iMarany  thit^,  any  thing  but  ttAt*  I  could 
*  to  lose  him;*    '  *       '"    '        "^'  " 


but  not  to  love  him  less.  t)h ! 
atfe  you  surei* 

*  Quite,  my  Annette,'  said  the  count,  *  quite 
sure.  First,  those  are  not  the  sentiments  of  Er- 
nest de  Nogent :  he  has  never  acted  on  such 
ideas  through  life;  and  a  man*s  past  deeds  are 
the  best  witnesses  in  his  favor.  In  the  next 
place,  that  is  not  his  hand  writing;  for  before 
^ou  arrived  I  saw  much  of  him  at  various  times, 
and  have  seen  him  write.  It  is  not  even  a  tol- 
erable imitation  of  his  hand.' 

Annette  looked  up  with  hope  and  joy  once 
more ;  and  the  count  proceeded  to  say,  that  -  so 
convinced  was  he  the  whole  note  was  a  fomr^, 
he  would  eend  it  instantly  to  the  Duke  of  Choi- 
aeul,  and  Annette  should  see  the  reply. 

*  Who  the  villain  is  who  has  committed  this 
act,  he  said,  and  what  is  his  purpose,  I  may  sus- 
pect, but  cannot  be  sure.  I  am  even  afl^d  that 
we  must  let  him  escape  unpunished ;  though  it 
wouM  be  easy  to  take  him  at  the  gate  of  the 
Trianon;  but  it'  is  necessary,  on  every  account, 
mv  dear  child,  not  to  call  observation  upon  our- 
Mives.* 

The  note  was  accordingly  enclosed  to  the 
Duke  of  Choiseul,  and  sent  off  by  a  servant  on 
horseback.  He  returned  in  the  afternoon,  bear- 
ing a  reply  from  the  duke,  which,  alter  some 
few  words  of  compliment,  went  on  to  say,  'Mad- 
emoiselle de  St  Morin  only  proves  herself  to  be 
all  that  those  who  know  her,  are  well  aware  she 
is.  She  must  not  doubt  that  my  nephew,  how- 
ever sad  and  grieved  in  h^rt,  will  behave  oth- 
erwise than  m  his  conduct  through  life  has 
promised.  It  is,  moreover,  impossible  that  he 
could  have  written  the  note  which  has  been 
sent,  and  given  her  so  much  pain,  but  which 
bears  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  Ernest's 
hand.  He  is  at  the  present  moment  more  than 
a  hundred  leagues  distant  from  Versailles,  hav- 
ing (pitted  Chanteloup  for  Queroy,  notwith- 
stuiding  all  remonstrance,  on  the  day  after  I  saw 
you.  That  he  went  there  at  once,  without  any 
alteration  of  his  intention,  is  proved  by  Madame 
Choiseul  having  received  a  letter  from  him  by 
the  ordinary  courier  from  LimogM.  Let  me 
trust  that  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin  continues 
in  good  health,  and  that  she  will  not  with- 
draw hfr  esteem  from  the  Duke  of  Choiseul 
or  any  of  his  family ;  for  the  regard  of  one  so 
g^wrous  sincere,  and  high-minded,  is  too  val- 
uable a  possession  to  be  lost  without  deep  re- 
gret.' ; 

Such  was  the  reply  of  the  Duke  of  Choiseul 
and  it  was  sweet  and  consoling  to  Annette  to 
know  that  she  was  respected  and  appreciated  even 
by  those  who  would  not  take  her  to  their  hearts 
as  they  might. 


Hie  day  passed  oiver  with  her  in  greater  tran- 
quility than  it  had  begun ;  for  the  apprehension 
of  a  greater  evil  seemed,  now  that  it  was  dis- 
pelled to  have  lessened  the  load  of  that  which 
went  before.  The  count,  however,  remaiped  in 
a  meditative  mood  himself;  and  though  he  con- 
tinued to  read  through  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  yet  he  often  laid  dowTi  the  book,  and  tho't 
for  many  minutes.  When  he  took  it  up  again  he 
would  appear  to  pay  but  slight  attention  to  its 
contents. 

At  length,  as  evening  began  to  close.  Monsieur 
de  Castelneau  called  one  of  the  servants  who  had 
been  with  him  for  many  years,  and  gave  him 
some  directions  which  the  man  instantly  hasten- 
ed to  obey.  Annette  was  sitting  in  the  room  at 
the  time,  but  at  some  distance,  and  did  not  hear 
what  had  passed. 

In  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour  the  man 
returned,  and  immediately  addressed  hismastei. 
saying,  as  if  in  answer  to  a  question  gone  be- 
fore,— 

*  Yes,  sir,  he  came  as  soon  as  it  was  dark, 
and  walked  about  gazing  round  for  a  little  while; 
but  when  I  came  up  and,  looking  him  full  in  the 
face,  made  him  a  low  bow,  he  walked  away  as 
last  as  he  could,  taking  no  notice  of  meat  all.' 

The  count  mused  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  the 
man  seemed  to  wait  for  further  orders.  At 
length  Monsieur  de  Castelneau  inquired,  *  Now 
tell  roe,  Jocelyn,  truly  and  candidly,  as  your  du- 
ty to  your  master  should  be  greater,  in  your  eyes, 
than  any  other  consideration,  have  you  seen  your 
fellow-servants,  or  any  of  them,  holding  much 
communication  with , strangers  lately;  for  it 
is  clear  to  me,  that  information  of  what  pass- 
es in  this  house  must  be  given  to  persons 
without.' 

The  man  paused,  and  looked  towards  Annette ; 
and  the  count  added,  somewhat  sternly,  *  Speak 
without  hesitation  !* 

*  No  one,  sir,'  replied  the  man, '  except  Mad- 
emoiselle's maid  Toinette.' 

The  count  was  more  susceptible  of  any  thing 
affecting  Annette  than  if  it  touched  himself,  and 
he  immediately  replied,  *  If  you  refer  to  her  in- 
terview with  the  page  this  morning,  I  know 
that  already.  She  told  your  mistress,  who  told 
me.' 

*  No,  sir,'  replied  the  man^*  I  have  seen  her 
twice  before  speaking  with  a  man  with  one 
eye.  Old  Jerome  was  talking  to  me  about  it ; 
for  he  «aw  her  once,  also,  when  she  did  not 
knew  it,  and  he  said  it  was  very  wrong  of  her  to 
do  so,  for  the  man  was  that  scoundrel  who 
cheated  mademoiselle  into  coming  away  iVom 
Castelneau.' 

*It  ^^ras  very  wrong,  indeed,'  replied  the 
count;  *I  had  hoped  that  there  was  not  one 
servant  in  my  house  who  did  not  love  their  mas- 
ter.' 

*  Sir,'  said  the  old  servant,  *  if  you  say  that  to 
her,  vou  will  break  her  heart.  The  girl  is  not 
a  bad  girl,  but  somewhat  foolish.' 

*  Well,'  answered  the  count,  *  I  must  trust  to 
you  and  Jerome  to  send  her  back  to-morrow 
morning  early  to  Castelneau.  She  must  not  re- 
main here  any  longer.  Say  nothing  to  her  about 
it  to-night,  lest  more  evil  ^ould  occur ;  but  let 
her  removal   be  carried  through  quietly  and 
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calmly  to*inorrow.  Annelte,  my  love,  you  must 
do  without  assiatance  from  any  one,  but  good 
Donoine,  till  you  return  home,  which  will  now 
be  soon.' 

*  Oh,  I  want  but  very  little,*  replied  Annette, 
<  and  indeed  none.  This  conduct,  too,  of  Toi- 
nette's  grieves  me.  1  have  something  more  to 
tell  you,  my  dear  father;  but  I  will  do  so  in  a 
moment  or  two  when  we  are  alone.* 

The  count  made  a  sign  to  the  ser\ant  to  retire, 
and  Annette  then  told  him,  that  she  feared  her 
maid  must  have  heard  her  whole  conversation 
with  Ernest  de  Nogent,  and  must  have  revealed 
it  to  some  one  else.  *  The  girl  was  in  the  next 
room,*  Annette  said,  *  when  he  came.  The  door 
I  had  left  ajar  when  I  sat  down  to  read,  in  order 
that  she  might  ask  me  any  question  that  she 
wished  to  put,  concerning  those  things  she  was 
packing  up.  Whoever  wrote  that  note  must 
certainly  have  had  full  information  of  all  tliat 
passed  between  us  then ;  and  her  cheek  began  to 
burn  at  the  thought.* 

<  Yes,  but  neither  a  knowledge  of  your  cha- 
racter nor  of  his,*  replied  the  count;  'however, 
dear  Annette,  it  will  be  better  for  us  to  go  to 
Castelneau  at  once,  for  this  man  will  evidently 
not  quit  his  pursuit  easily ;  and  here  I  have  not 
the  same  power  of  protecting  you  and  punishing 
him  as  I  should  have  there.* 

*  But  oh !  my  dear  guardian,  recollect  that 
Ernest  is  there,  and  if  we  go  immediately  after 
we  have  heard  that  such  is  the  case * 

*  I  understand  vou,  dear  Annette,*  replied  the 
count — *  we  will  wait  a  day  or  two,  at  all 
events.  He  cannot  accomplish  much  mischief 
in  that  time.  You  know,  of  course,  my  dear 
child,  who  is  the  man  that  has  done  this  thing.'* 

*  I  suppose  the  Baron  de  Cajare,*  replied  An- 
nette.* 

*  The  same,*  answered  the  count.  '  He  has: 
been  waiting  at  tlie  place  that  he  appointed. — 
What  rash  and  daring  act  he  would  nave  com- 
mitted, and  how  he  might  be  protected  in  the 
commission  of  snch  treacherous  baseness,  I  can- 
not tell ;  but  I  grieve  to  say  that,  since  the  fall 
of  Monsieur  de  Choiseul,  he  has  dared  to  pre- 
sent himself  again  at  court,  from  which  he  had 
been  banished.  He  has,  too,  I  understand,  been 
well  receivod.* 

*  Oh !  let  us  go,*  said  Annette,  alarmed  at  the 
news  she  heard ;  for  her  dislike  and  fear  of  the 
Baron  de  Cajare  had  grown  every  hour  with  her 
affection  to  Ernest  de  Nogent — '  Oh !  let  us  go 
as  soon  as  possible.  We  can  proceed  slowly — 
we  need  not  arrive  at  Castelneau  soon ;  and  any 
where  we  shall  be  more  safe  than  here.* 

The  count  smiled  at  her  fears.  *  Nay,  nay^ 
my  Annette,*  he  said,  'he  cannot  do  us  much 
harm  for  a  day  or  two ;  and  in  the  mean  time  I 
will  write  to  Monsieur  de  Choiseul,  and  tell  him 
why  we  intend  to  return  to  Castelneau  so 
speiedily.* 

Annette*s  feelings  of  alarm  still  continued, 
and  they  were  more  just  than  the  count*s  feelings 
of  security.  But  to  show  how  such  was  the 
case,  we  must  once  more  for  a  time  change  tlie 
scene* 


CHAP.  VIII. 
'So,  monsieur  le  baron !  So!'  crie<i  the  fat  and 


saucy  voiee  of  Pierre  Jean,  *  you  have  been  txf* 
ing  to  work  with  your  own  tods,  and  haye  Ml 
succeeded!    You  thought  to  get  off  wittafc 
giving  me  my  due,  but  you  can^  ^o  it.    Shell' 
too  ^rewd  to  be  tricked  by  such  as  yoo ;  arf 
you  had  better  come  to  my  plan  soon,  forifjm  ■ 
dont,  I  will  hand  the  secret  over  to  some  am  . 
else,  who  will  pay  me  better,  1*11  warrant.    It  .t 
was  but  a  shabby  trick  of  you  to  try  to  walk  ii  ' 
by  another  door,  while  I  was  holding  one  open 
for  you.' 

*  It  was  a  very  natural  trick,'  replied  the  Ba- 
ron dt  Cajare,  who  had  listened,  while  the 
other  spoke,  with  an  unmoAcd  countenance. — 
*  You  don*t  suppose  that  I  will  meddle  more 
with  filth  than  I  can  help,  or  that  I  will  deal  -^ 
with  such  dirty  tools  as  you,  when  I  can  6xd 
cleaner  instruments  to  work  with.'  ^ 

Pierre  Jean,  to  do  him  but  but  justice,  liked  R 
straight-forward  dealing,  so  that  this    raplyof 
the  Baron  de  Caiare    pfesed  him  perhaps  more 
than  any  thing  that  could  have  been  said. 

*  Upon  my  soul,*  he  reoUed,  <you  are  nearly  m 
impudent  as  I  myself.  You  are  a  hopefol  dis- 
ciple, truly,  and  if  you  go  on  at  this  rate,  and 
keep  company  with  me  much  longer,  you  will 
be  nt  to  cneat  a  pickpocket  out  of  me  snuff>bex 
that  he  had  just  fiched  from  somebody  else.-- 
What!  You  call  it  dealing  with  cleaner  tools, 
do  you?  Forging  another  man's  name!— ay, 
and  sending  a  little  puny  swindler  of  a  boy  to 
take  advantage  of  what  I  told  you  of  the  soMArette, 
and  make  my  pretty  Toinette  believe  that  the 
urchin  was  sent  by  me.  Come,  come,  baron, 
this  will  not  do  anv  more ;  you  shall  eidier  sign 
the  paper  within  these  five  minutes,  and  go  iu»- 
on  my  plan,  or  I  will  lay  another  dog  upon  tne  . 
rack,  and  you  may  whistle  for  the  game.' 

This  sort  of  languafl:e  the  Baron  de  Cajare  did 
not  certainly  like  at  ul;  and,  indeed,  during  his 
latter  conferences  with  Pierre  Jean,  his  mind 
had  been  in  a  state  of  constant  vacillation  be- 
tween a  strong  inclination  to  run  his  sweet  com- 
panion throu^  the  body,  and  a  politic  disposi- 
tion to  be  excessively  civil  to  him.  He  was 
frequently  even  obliged  to  pause  for  a  moment. 
in  order  to  decide  between  these  two  very  op- 
posite alternatives.  Such  was  the  case  in  the 
present  instance;  but  policy  put  ofi  thesatia&c- 
tion  of  anger  till  an  after-period,  and  revenge 
took  possession  of  the  offence  as  a  thing  b^ong- 
ing  to  her,  and  handed  it  over  to  memory  to  be 
accounted  for  at  some  future  time.  The  oecU- 
lations  of  the  mind  between  two  such  tempte* 
tions  generally  make  it  overshoot  the  eand 
point,  and,  in  the  present  instance,  the  baron 
carried  his  civility  too  far. 

'Nonsense,  Afaitre  Pierre  Jean,'  he  said,  *l«t 
us  be  good  friends,  and  work  together  wisely. 
You  cannot  deny  that  it  was  natural  enough  for 
me  to  wish  to  do  what  I  could  for  m^-self  with- 
out  help ;  as  I  find  I  can't  succeed,  nowever,  I 
will  show  you  in  a  minute  that  it  was  not  alooe 
to  save  my  money.  I  have  been  a  lucky  man 
since  last  I  saw  you,  and  have  made  my  good  ^ 
friend  Melun's  purse  somewhat  lighter  than,  1 
believe,  it  ever  was  before;  so  here  are  a  huii* 
dred  crowns  for  you  to  begin  with,  and  now  we 
will  sign  the  paper  at  once;  I  am  quite  willing 
to  give  you  any  security  in  my  power.' 
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•l^^y,  the  paper  I  talked  about  will  do,'  re- 
lied Pierre  Jean.  <It  is  true,  the  secret  itself 
B  'worth  something;  but  still,  as  you  cannot 
irork  it  without  my  help,  and  it  must  succeed 
rith  my  help— for  no  man  will  like  to  put  his 
teck  into  a  nalter  if  he  can  avoid  it — I  have  a 
!Ood  hold  upon  you  in  all  ways.  This  is  some- 
hiiu^  like  doini;  business,  indeed/  he  continued, 
%^eeping  up  the  money ;  *and  now  let  us  set  to 
rork  heartuv.  You  draw  up  the  paper,  and 
hen  let  me  look  at  it.' 

The  paper,  being  accordingly  written  by  the 
wron,  proved  satisfactory  to  Pierre  Jean  m  all 
espects ;  and,  having  safely  deposited  it  in  an 
nner  Docket,  he  sat  himself  down,  for  hitherto 
le  haa  been  standing,  and  proceeded : — *Now 
et  us  arrange  our  plans.  You  see  you  are  to 
Mtibrm,  of  course,  the  part  of  the  lover  in  the 
^rt:e.' 

*I  suppose  so,  of  course,'  replied  the  baron, 
as  you  modestly  decline  taking  that  part  upon 
foorself.' 

*Why,  I  never  like  to  stand  in  a  friend's  way,* 
replied  Pierre  Jean,  with  his  usual  efirontefy; 
hoMrever,  your  plan,  then,  in  pursuit  of  your 
purpose,  is  to  call  upon  the  old  gentleman  him- 
lelf,  and,  making  him  a  low  bow,  request  the 
honor  of  his  fair  ward's  hand.' 

*Upon  which,'  replied  the  Baron  de  Cajare, 
'he  "win  make  me  a  low  bow,  and  request  me  to 
do  him  the  honor  of  walking  out  of  his  house ; 
addinCy  perhaps,  that  I  am  as  impudent  a 
acoundrel  as  a  man  called  Pierre  Jean.' 

'Which,  of  course,  you  will  take  as  a  compli- 
ment,' rejoined  Pierre  Jean ;  *but  you  will  then, 
IB  reply,  say  that  you  are  extremely  sorry,  but 
if  you  are  obliged  to  do  so,  your  only  refuge, 
met  leaving  his  house,  in  the  state  of  discon.so- 
late  attachment  into  which  his  refusal  throws 
you,  must  be  either  the  river  Seine  or  the  cen- 
tial  bureau  of  police.' 

*Come,  come,'  exclaimed  the  baron,  some- 
what_  sternly,  *  no  jesting  upon  this  subject;  I 
am,  indeed,  attached  to  this  young  lady,  and 

•To  her  fortune,'  replied  Pierre  Jean ;  •but, 
nevertheless,  you  will  do  as  I  say,  monsieur  le 
baron ;  and,  moreover,  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  inform  him' — and  the  man  spoke  slowly,  and 
with  a  marked  emphasis — ^'that  you  feel  your- 
•elf  bound  to  give  information  at  the  police 
eflice  in  reference  to  something  about  the  mur- 
der of  Gualtier  Fiteau,  the  old  goldsmith,  for 
which  Count  H.  and  the  Chevalier  M.  were 
executed  many  years  ago.  Tell  him  that  there 
is  one  person  concerned  therein  still  living ; — 
that»  having  discovered  the  fact,  you  are  under 
the  necessity  of  naming  him  to  the  police,  and 
of  bringing  forward  your  proofs,  not  being  in 
any  way  connected  with  him  by  blood  or  mar- 
riage.* 

«Ah  r  said  the  baron  thoughtfully~*ah !  is  it 
to.  Monsieur  Pierre  Jean  ?  But  how  can  I  be 
cotain  that  this  will  produce  any  effect?  I 
must  not  threaten  any  thing  which  I  am  not 
sure  of  beinff  able  to  perform.  You  must  give 
me  the  proou,  my  good  friend—- you  must  give 
me  the  proofs.' 

*That  would  not  exactly  suit  me,'  replied  the 
TiUain.    *When  I  ride,  I  still  like  to  nave  the 


curb  thrown  over  my  little  ^er,  even  dough 
I  do  not  use  it,  and  I  will  give  you  the  prooftaa 
soon  as  I  find  occasion  for  it.  Till  then,  they 
must  rest  with  me.  I  will  be  my  own  witness 
my  good  baron:  but,  if  you  think  this  is  not 
enough  to  satisfy  the  worthy  gentleman,  and  he 
asks  any  saucy  Questions  about  the  matter,  iiih 
quire  if  he  recollects  his  walk  with  the  Count 
H.  and  the  Chevalier  M.  on  the  night  of  1km- 
muiyler  of  Fiteau,  and  all  that  happened  after- 
wards ?  Give  him  a  day  to  think  of  the  matter, 
if  he  likes  it^I  can  trust  to  the  effect  of  thought 
in  his  case.  It  never  yet  made  a  man  who  haa 
something  to  be  afraid  of  more  bold  to  have 
time  to  think  over  it.' 

^Perhaps  n^^/  said  the  baron,  in  a  thoughtful 
mood — 'perhaps  not.  Conscience  is  the  wont 
of  bugbears,  after  all.' 

'Conscience  or  no  conscience,'  replied  Piene 
Jean,  'the  expectation  of  being  broken  on  the 
wheel  does  not  tend  to  nerve  a  man's  sinews. 
Tell  the  count  what  I  say :  the  prospect  will  be 
unpleasant  to  him,  you  may  be  sure;  and  if  he 
do  not  consent  himself,  and  make  the  girl  con- 
sent too,  I  am  very  much  mistaken.  If  he  do 
act  foolishly,  the  first  appearance  of  Pierre  Jean 
on  the  stage,  and  a  word  or  two  whispered  in 
his  ear  by  ear  by  me,  will  alter  the  whole- com- 
plexion of  the  affiur,  depend  upon  it,  and  very 
soon  bring  him  to  his  senses.' 

The  baron  paused  for  several  minutes,  think- 
ing deeply  over  all  the  man  had  said,  weighing 
every  probability,  and  calculating  every  result. 

<lt  is  a  hopeful  scheme,*  he  replied,  at  length, 
'the  most  hopeAil  scheme  I  have  yet  heard  of; 
and  if  I  could  be  certain  that  you  have  sufficient 
evidence  to  convict  liim,  or  even  to  cast  a  grave 
suspicion  upon  him,  I  should  not  in  the  least 
doubt  of  success ;  but  the  story  is  improbable. 
Unless,  in  the  veiy  first  instance,  there  were 
strong  proof,  the  accusation  would  not  be  listen- 
ed to.  He  himself  may  take  a  high  tone,  and 
laugh  it  all  to  scorn ;  or,  with  one  of  his  cold 
and  cutting  sneers,  tell  me  to  make  what  use  of 
my  information  that  I  can.' 

'Conscience,  as  you  say,  my  dear  sir,  con- 
sciene !'  exclaimed  the  rogue— for  the  greatest 
villains  upon  earth  know  better  than  any  other 
people,  because  they  know  it  by  experience, 
that  particular  effect  of  conscience,  at  least, 
which  more  or  less  makes  cowards  of  us  all. — 
'Conscience,  my  dear  sir,  conscience !  that  is 
the  thing  which  will  prevent  him  from  either 
laughing  you  to  scorn,  or  firom  knocking  jrou 
down  with  a  sarcasm;  and  as  to  my  &ving 

{>roof,  rest  satisfied  that  I  have  evidence  enough: 
or  there  is  another  man  in  Paris  besides  my- 
self who  seems  to  me  as  much  afraid  of  my 
telling  the  story  as  if  the  case  were  his  own ; — 
because  he  knows  that  he  will  be  called  upon 
to  bear  witness  when  he  would  rather  not.  He 
thought  to  bully  me  about  it,  but  he  is  mistak- 
en, and  only  showed  his  own  game  when  he 
was  trumping  my  card.  I  shoiud  have  a  plea- 
sure in  repaying  him  a  part  ol  all  I  owe  nim, 
some  of  these  days ;  but  no  matter  for  that— co 
you  to  the  count  without  fear.  Why  Aould 
you  not  go  at  once?  It  .is  a  fine  day,  and  no 
time  like  the  present.' 
•I  should  not  be  back  in  time,'  replied  the 
1 
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'The  indent  Rtgime, 


baron.  <I  am  to  be  with  Melun  and  Roscnval, 
and  aeveral  otiiers,  by  eight  o'clock — to  give 
them  their  revenge,  they  call  it,  but  I  say,  to 
take  mine.  I  have  not  forgotten  how  Melun 
laughed  when  he  thought  I  had  not  a  crown  left 
in  my  purse;  but  1  will  see  him  in  the  livery 
of  a  valet,  or  tlie  rags  of  a  beggai*,  before  I  have 
done  with  him.' 

'Quite  right,  quite  right !'  answered  Pierre 
Jean;  'but,  nevertheless,  there  is  plenty  of 
time  between  this  hour  and  eight  o'clock. — 
Think  what  a  glorious  prize  she  would  be ! — 
Why,  I  understand  that  estate  of  St.  Aubin, 
which  you  called  so  pitiful,  is  worth  two  thou- 
sand louis  of  rent.  Then,  if  she  have  all  the 
count  can  give,  what  a  mighty  fortune  that  will 
be.  Come,  come,  monsiem*  le  baron,  make 
quick  work  with  it:  put  on  a  new  suit,  a  bold 
face,  a  stout  heart,  and  a  cool  head,  and  go  down 
and  win  the  lady  without  more  ado.' 

The  baron  smiled.  *  What  must  be  done 
sometime,'  he  said,  <may  as  well  be  done  at 
once;  so  I  will  e'en  try  my  fortune  without 
more  delay;  especially  if  i  am  to  give  them 
tinuB  to  consider  of  it;  but  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  part  of  the  plan  is  bad.  Master  Pierre 
Jean.  The  rapid  decision,  in  the  urgency  of 
the  moment,  w*uld  be  more  in  our  favor,  I 
should  think.  She  will  only  hate  me  for  forc- 
ing her  inclinations,  and  hatred  is  a  thing  that 
does  not  diminish  by  reflection.' 

*Pho,  pho  !*  answered  the  other,  *that  may  be 
with  a  bungler;  but,  my  dear  baron,  with  a 
sweet  man  like  you,  the  good  impression  may 
be  easily  given  instead  of  the  bad.  AVhy,  you 
can  teach  to  believe  any  thing  you  like.  Tell 
her  that  you  are  urged  on  solely  by  the  deepest 
and  most  passionate  love;  that  her  coldness  has 
driven  you  to  despair;  that  you  care  not  what 
rash  act  you  commit  so  that  you  win  her  :  that 
you  would  ruin  and  destroy  yourself  and  the 
whole  world  sooner  than  not  obtain  her,  and 
that  she  is  answerable  for  all  the  sins  that  you 
commit,  and  the  misery  that  is  brought  upon 
others,  if  she  do  not  marry  you,  now  that  all 
chance  of  marrying  the  other  is  done  away  with. 
Woman  !  woman!  You  have  but  to  do  with  a 
woman  !* 

The  baron  had  smiled  at  the  first  part  of  his 
companion's  speech,  amused  to  find  how  the 
playing  upon  the  weakdess  of  human  nature  was 
Drought  to  a  complete  science,  which  every  low 
villain  could  practise ;  but  his  feelings  towards 
Annette  were,  in  reality,  too  vehement  for  him 
to  bear  calmly  any  allusion  to  Ernest  de  No- 
gent.  He  bit  his  lip,  then,  till  he  left  the  marks 
of  his  teeth  in  it;  and  merely  muttering  to  him- 
self, 'She  shall  be  mine !'  he  rose  from  the  table 
at  which  he  had  been  sitting,  locked  up  the  pa- 
pers with  which  it  was  covered,  and  the  draw- 
er with  money  which  he  had  opened,  and  then 
saying,  'Well,  my  good  friend,  1  must  lose  no 
time,  if  this  is  to  be  done ;  come  to  me  to-mor- 
row about  this  hour,  and  1  will  tell  you  more 
<rf  my  success,' — he  prepared  to  set  out  upon  his 
journey. 

Pierre  Jean  lingered  a  little  in  the  room ;  but 
the  baron,  knpwine  that  he  cultivated  the  yari- 
ous  talents  which  he  possessed  for  small  pilfer- 
ing and  other  methods  of  appropriation  in  aid 


of  his  grander  schemes,  took  care  not  to  tiki 
him  any  opportunity,  and  sent  him  <mt  d'tk 
apai*tmcnt  before  he  quitted  it  himself.        i 

Bidding  him  adieu,  Monsieur  de  Cnjat^ 
out  with  all  speed  for  Versailles.  It  mf!|| 
lon§  ere  he  entered  the  court  of  the  houM 
habited  by  the  Count  de  Castelneau,  andbiS| 
asked  for  that  nobleman.  The  servant  whM 
pearcd  in  answer  to  his  summons  knev  li 
well  by  sight ;  and,  as  in  all  houses,  home 
carefully  the  niasters  may  conceal  them,  aftt^ 
suspicions  and  animosities  which  they  iea 
rience  very  soon  make  their  way  to  tbeiri 
mestics — the  man  now  replied  boldly  andsH 
what  rudely,  that  his  master  had  ordered  a 
person  should  be  admitted. 

'Nevertheless,'  replied  the  baron  calmly, 'jg 
will  be  obliged  to  admit  me.' 

'Indeed  !'  said  the  man,  somewhat  starts 
'I  certainly  cannot  admit  you,  sir,  without ii 
ther  orders.' 

'Then  go  and  obtain  those  orders,*  replied  Ik 
baron ;  'and  inform  the  count  that  I  come  m 
business  of  importance,  which  will  admit  oil 
refusal  or  delay.' 

The  servant  obeyed,  and  left  him  at  thedos 
but  in  a  few  minutes  he  returned  with  i 
order  to  usher  him  into  the  presence  of  A 
count. 

It  was  seldom  that  the  nerve  of  the  Barvni 
Cajare  failed  him ;  for  he  was  a  man  csf  ddn 
mined  coui-age,  gi'eat  self-confidence,  Strang i 
solution,  and  much  impudence.  But  an  d 
present  occasion  various  tilings  oppressed  bd 
the  business  which  he  had  in  hand  alsov 
somewhat  obscure  even  in  his  own  mind.  I 
had  hurried  on  into  it  with  an  insufficient  pi 
tion  of  information  to  satisfy  himself  fully,fl 
he  followed  the  servant  slowly,  laying  aat| 
line  of  conduct  he  was  to  pursue.  As  the  U 
general  rule  he  could  adopt,  in  a  case  where! 
information  was  vague,  he  resolved  to  mak«i 
language  vae:ue  also,  and  not  to  enter  into.! 
particulars  till  he  had  again  seen  Pierre  Ja 
Having  formed  this  resolution,  and  seeing  (I 
the  attendant  waited  at  the  door  of  a  room,! 
hurried  his  step,  and  entered  the  saloon  whe 
the  Count  de  Castelneau  was  seated. 

CHAPTER  IX. 
Although  Annette  had  quilted  the  room  • 
the  announcement  of  Monsieur  de  Cajare^si 
proach,  yet  the  Count  de  Castelneau  was  i 
alone.  The  surgeon,  at  his  request,  remaa 
with  him,  and  this  increased,  in  some  dcgm 
the  embarrassment  which  the  baron  fclL  1 
one  could  have  perceived,  however,  the  sl%^ 
est  trace  of  hesitation  or  emotion  in  his  aMH| 
nance,  as  he  advanced,  with  a  cool  air  aai 
gi'dceful  bow,  to  salute  the  Count  de  Castdaai 
That  g;entleman  himself  certainly  did  rise  ttt] 
ceiveliim,  but  with  so  cold  an  air,  and  so  i^ 
a  brow,  that  his  feelings  towards  his  ritM 
were  not  to  be  mistaken.  Little  cause  m\ 
had  to  expect  courtesy  or  kindly  greeting  9m4 
part  of  the  count,  the  Baron  de  Cajare  tbaoi 
fit  to  look  upon  this  reception  as  rnde  aaAj 
suiting;  and' the  pugnacity  of  bis  disp«ii(i| 
rising  with  the  occasion,  soon  overcame  tm 
sort  of  distaste  to  the  business  before  him.  m 
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!ia  commenced  the  oonTermtioii  tt  oiWJiii;  iHt^k^' 
mt  wuting  for  any  (krtber  welcome  th^  the 
nerto  coM  bow  wiw  whtdh  ihe  count  notici4 
us  entranpe. 

'_  ^CSobA  morning,  Monsieur  dii  Ceetelnetn,'  he 
i&id:  *I  tm  happy  to  see  you  looking"  so  well; 
umor  taught  me  to  believe  that  you  Were  ill.* 

*f^Gt  once  rumor  was  right,  sh-,' '  replied  the 
xmnt.  *M^  I  ask  to  what  I  am  ipd^bted'  fer 
he  honor  of  this  visit  ?* 

'Certainly,*  answered  the  baroiH-'you  shall 
!»e  informed  thereof  in  one  moment.  But  what 
[  hsrre  to  say  hald  probably  b^ter  be  said  to 
fourself  alone.' 

*I  cannot  conceive  that'  such  a  thing  is  neces* 
mry,  sir,' rejoined  the  co^nt:  *one''s  suiveon  ami 
Nie's  confessor  may  hear  every  thing,  I  believe.' 

*In  this  instance,'  said  the  baron,  'you  will 
%nd,  in  a  few  moments,  my  good  sir,  that  your 
jicEiieral  rule  is  not  applicable.— I  must  reouest 
ty,  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with  you  alone, 
though  I  think  they  might  have  been  conceded 
It  once  out  of  common  courtesy.' 

■The  caurtewyy  sir,  that  you  have  shown  to 
DBe  and  mine,'  replied  the  count,  <has  been  of 
tortmemmnon  a  kind,  that  I  mij^ht  consider  ihy- 
idf  very  well  justified  in  denying  your  riMuest. 
H  shall  be  granted, « however ;  aiiRi  my  friend 
bere  will  lefive  us  (br  a  moment  or  two.' 

The  sorgton  left  the  rooni,  and  the  count 

Kitsed,  knowing  that  silence  at  suph  a  time  is 
e  most -embarrassing  thing  that  can  be  inHict- 
ed  upon  an  impudent  man  who  has  to^egtn  an 
iWkwaiti  confeirence.  The  baron,  however, 
commenced  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 

*  I  have  re<iuested  tha;t  our  communication 
should  be  privajte,  count,'  he  said,  *atf  many 
tilings  may  occur  in  the  course  of  what  we  have 
Id  speak  of  whif  h  had  better  be  healil'  by  no 
other  ears  but  our  own.' 

*I  cannot  see  why,  sir,'  answered  the  count. 
■As  von  have  yocdrself  nought  the  interview, 
which,  I  confess,  I  grant  verjr  unwillingly,  you 
iBQst  lead  the  conversation  in  what  line  you 
like,  and  can  therefore  avoid  anything  that  is 
disaneeable  to  yourself.' 

*Ofa !  it  is  not  that  I  fear  at  aQ,'  replied  the 
baron :  <it  is  not  to  spare  my  feelings,  but  your 
own,  that  I  am  solicitous.' 

*lndeed!'  said  the  count,  drvly— 'pray  eo  on.' 

'Well,  then,  shr,'  proceeded  the  Baron  de  Ca- 
jire,  'let  me  inform  you,  that  I  come  to  demand 
Hie  hand  of  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin,  know- 
ing the  circumstances  of  her  birth  and  every 
thing  concerning  her.' 

*xwi  come  to  demand  the  hand  of  Made- 
noiselle  de  St.  Morin !'  said  the  count,  repeat- 
ing his  words,  with  a  sarcastic  turn  of  the  lip  v 
'nay  I  ask  upon  what  grounds  this  great  clami 
is  founded .'' 

'I  will  tell  you  in  one  moment,  sir,'  replied 
dije  baron :  'it  is  better  founded  than  you  are 
aware  of.  Every  principle  requires  us  to  giye 
«p  to  judg;ment  oMons  who  have  been  guilty, 
It  anv  period,  ^T  great  and  terrible  crimes,  or 
Who  have  token  part  therein ;  and  there  can  be 
bnt  one  excuse  for  not  doing  so.  That  excuse 
en  only  exis£  when  weane  cennedted  with  the 
criidnals  by  near  and  dear  ties,  arid  when  the 
v^e  of  nature  and  ailection  may  be  supposed 
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tb  ot'elpower  a  sense  of  justice.  N^w,  sir,  look-  ^ 
ing  upon  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin  as  your 
tidopted  ehOdrl  think  the  person  who  marries 
her  may  consider  himself  exempt  from  the  duty 
pf  doing  ariy  thing  that  may  injure  you,  al- 
though the  strict  law  of  the  lend  nuay  reqnire 
him  to  pmrsae  a  contrary  courbe— do  you  un- 
derstaname.^ 

Not  in  the  least,  sir,'  answered  the  count ; 
iS  yisu  come  here  to  play  the  part  of  the  Sphinx, 
with  a  riddle  on  your  lips, you  must  even  enact 
tl!(e  character  of  (Edipus  also,  and  solve  it  your- 
self.' 

'1  think,  sir,  it  can  be  solved  in  one  moment,' 
said  the  baron,  ^and  by  one  word.  Turn  your 
tbottghfH  back  into  the  past,  count,  and  tell  me 
if  you  recollect  the  name  of  Gnaltier  f'iteau?' 

The  count  sat  down,  for  he  had  hitherto  been 
stahding,  sind  the  deadly  paleness  which  came 
over  his  countenance  showed  the  baron  at  once 
that  he  had  touched  a  tender  spot.  *I  see,  sir,' 
he  continued,  'that  you  do  recollect  the  name. 
I  will  b^  you  to  make  a  still  greater  e/Sati  of 
memory,  and  tell  me  whether  you  remember 
where  you  were,  and  how  employed,  oh  the 
night  and  at  the  moment  when  Gualtier  Fiteou 
was  murdered  V 

The  count  made  no  reply,  but  remained  in 
death-like  silence,  with  his  eyes  firmly  fixed  on 
the  ground.  The  baron,  too,  added  nothing 
more  for  several  moments,  leaving  what  he  had 
Kiid  to  work  its  eflect  Judging  from  all  that 
he  saw,  that  the  words  already  spoken  were 
enough,  he  determined  not  to  show  the  scanti- 
ness of  his  information  by  attempting  to  create 
any  greater  alarm ;  and  a  few  minutes'  reflection 
counrmed  him,  not  only  in  acting  thus  prudent- 
ly, but  also  in  soothing  and  softening  the  way  for 
concession. 

'*  Pray  be  calm.  Monsieur  de  Castelneau,"  he 
said.  "I  seek  not  to  pain  or  to  injure  you  :  very 
far  from  it,  I  assure  you.  I  deeply  and  devoted- 
ly love  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin.  I  would  do 
any  thing  on  earth  to  obtain  her,  and  have,  per- 
haps, been  led  by  this  passion  into  rash  and  un- 
justifii^e  acts ;  but  still  she  must  be  mine ;  and  r 
all  I  fiow^ask  is,  that  you  would  behave  in  this 
business,  not  according  to  the  wild,  and  some- 
what inappropriate  notions,  which  you  have  im* 
bibed  from  that  mad  nation,  the  English,  but  as 
eveiT  other  parent  or  euardian  in  all  France 
would,  and  give  her  to  the  man  whom,  all  cir- 
cumstances considered,  it  is  best  that  she  should 
marry." 

"  I  Cannot,  sir — ^I  cannot  force  her  inclina- 
tion," burst  forth  the  count.  "  I  have  promised 
her  her  free  choice,  and  were  I  to  die  tomorrow 
I  would  not  retract  from  mv  word." 

"  But,  doubtless,"  said  the  Baron  de  Cajare, 
"  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin  herself  will  not 
drive  the  matter  to  such  alternatives,  if  she  be 
left  to  judge  for  herself.  May  I  be  permitted  to 
plead  my  own  cause  with  her  for  a  few  minutes 
alone?" 

"  Ay,  and  tell  bar  this^hole  tale,"  exclaim- 
ed the  count,  "false  as  it  is,  and  baseless  altogeth- 
er, to  make  her  abhor  one  whom  she  has  loved 

from  influicy,  and ^ 

«' Tour  pardon,  vour  pardon,"  said  the  baron. 
**  I  have  told  no  tale  at  all ;  and  if  any  thing  said 
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be  &lae  or  baseless,  you  otnnot  have  the  slightest 
occasion  to  fear  it." 

"  Nay,  nay,**  replied  ^he  count,  "that  follows 
not  at  all.  There  may  be  circumstances — nay,  I 
deny  not  that  there  are  circumstances — which 
give  to  the  most  innocent  the  appearance  of  guilt. 
Do  we  not  all  know  how  oflen,  upon  full  and 
legal  proof,  the  innocent  head  has  been  brought 
to  the  block,  while  the  guilty  one  has  escaped  ?** 

"  We  do,  indeed," answered  the  baron;  "and 
therefore,  of  course,  I  never  dream  for  one  mo- 
ment of  entering  into  any  particulars  with 
Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin.  I  only  wish  to  plead 
my  own  cause,  and  to  add,  in  order  to  show  slight 
claim  upon  her  attention,  thattyour  life  is  in  my 
power,  without  in  the  least  degree  intending 
to  make  use  of  the  means  in  my  hand.  May! 
do  this?" 

The  count  smiled  bitterly  repeating,  *  Slight 
claim! — Well,  sir,  I  cannot  refuse,  but  you  must 
not  ask  me  in  any  respect  to  urjp  her.  You 
must  not  expect  that  I  will  make  it  my  request 
even — that  i  will  express  a  hope  or  a  wish,' 

*  No,'  replied  the  baron — *  all  I  will  ask  is, 
that  if  she  comes  to  you  fur  confirmation  of  my 
words — if  she  says  to  you  that  I  have  told  her 
that  your  life  is  in  my  power — ^you  will  reply, 
that  I  have  told  her  true — ask  nothing,  demand 
nothing  of  her — leave  her  own  heart  to  decide ; 
and  I  call  Heaven  to  witness,  if  she  do  decide 
in  my  favor,  that  I  will  make  her  the  best  and 
most  devoted  of  husbands.' 

The  count  paused  without  reply  for  a  minute 
or  two ;  and  never  did  a  more  terrible  or  pain- 
ful simple  take  place  in  the  breast  of  man  than 
that  which  raged  in  his  during  his  silence.  It 
was  not  one  fueling  singly  opposing  another ;  it 
was  not  alone  that  apprehension  for  himself  com- 
batted  his  love  and  tenderness  for  Annette;  but 
ft  was,  that  various  feelings  and  passions  took 
part  against  each  other  in  his  breast  at  once,  and 
tears  of  disgrace  and  shame,  aflection  for  An- 
nette, hatred  and  contempt  for  the  baron,  re- 
pugnance to  sink  himself  in  the  opinion  of  the 
person  he  loved  best  on  earth,  and  nigh  and  no- 
ble principles  of  what  was  just,  and  right,  and 
dignified—all  arrayed  themselves  on  the  one 
sine  or  the  other,  and  maintained  for  those  few 
minutes  a  fearAil  conflict  in  his  heart. 

Apprehension,  however,  triumphed — more  by 
its  om  and  rooted  power  in  his  mind  than  any 
thin^  else.  That  fear  had  been  the  bugbear  of 
his  life,  the  spectre  which  haunted  him,  the  in- 
cubus which  crushed  down  all  his  joys ;  and  he 
found  that  he  had  no  power  to  resist  it  now. 

*It  must  be  as  you  wish,*  said  the  count  at 
length;  *but  I  have  your  promise,  your  plight- 
ed word,  your  pledge,  that  you  will  say  nothing 
of  this  matter  to  her;  that  you  will  never,  nev- 
er, call  up  a  suspicion  in  her  mind  against  me.* 

*  Never,'  replied  the  baron — *  never,  if  she 
consents  to  be  mine.  1  will  say  but  what  I  have 
told  you  :  I  will  tell  her  merely  that  your  life 
is  in  my  power.' 

*  Well,'  thought  the  count — *  well,  I  can  but 
leave  it  to  J^rself :  it  is  a  sacrifice  I  will  not 
ask,  I  will  not  demand ;  but  if  she  decides  for 
herself,  why  should  I  oppose  ?  Let  her  judge : 
it  were  cruelty  to  her  to  deny  her  the  power  of 


judging  where  the  life  of  one  whom  the  kvcsi 
a  father  is  at  stake.' 

Did  this  reatoning  satisfy  him?  It  wod 
seem  not;  for,  in  the  end,  a  sort  of  nxoA 
smile  came  upon  his  countenance,  as  if  \ 
scorned  himself  for  using  such  sophiitij;  u 
then  a  look  of  deep  melancholy  succeeded  it,  < 
bitter,  dark,  remorseful  sorrow ;  and  j>reBu 
his  hand  upon  his  brow,  he  slowly  Idt  (he  nxn 

*  Pray  call  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin  hitbe 
my  good  friend/  he  said,  entering  tbectbineti 
which  the  surgeon  was  seated.  *  I  wish  toipa 
to  her  for  a  moment  or  two  alone.* 

Annette  came  quickly,  and  the  count  ki 
glad  that  she  did  so,  for  every  instantof  rzpeci 
ation  wa.0  terrible.  Her  eyes  instantly  tested o 
his  countenance,  and  she  exclaimed,  *  Ycq  ar 
iU,  my  dear  &ther !  Oh !  what  is  the  Otttta 
That  base  man  has  agitated  and  oflended  yea. 
am  sure ! 

*  No,  no,  my  Annette,'  replied  the  c«E 
shrinking  from  the  terms  of  condemnatifln  b] 
which  she  designated  him  to  whom  be  teeiaa 
driven  to  consign  her  for  life — *  No,  m  .\fr 
nette,  no — ^perhaps  he  may  not  mean— fiou  » 
I  will  not  say  a  word  more  in  his  favor,'  he  k 
ded  more  firmly.  *  Go  to  him,  my  AuteOf 
you  will  find  him  in  the  saloon.  Hear  wbt  h 
has  to  say  to  you,  and  then  decide  for  joundi 
Let  no  other  consideration  but  the  Map  a 
your  own  heart  aiiect  you,  my  child.  It  is  rifb 
that  you  should  have  the  power  of  judj^iog;  be 
oh,  Annette!  oh,  judge  wisely  and  weflT 

*  But  tell  me,'  sne  said,  in  an  agitated  voioe- 
*  tell  me,  my  dear  father ' 

*  Nay,  nay,  my  dear  child,'  said  the  cm, 
<  ask  me  no  Questions :  go,  decide  fiir  yoorsel: 
No  one  can  decide  but  you,  no  one  can  decj^ 
for  you.    Would  to  Qod  that  I  could !' 

Annette  stood  and  ^azed  at  him  for  a  monid 
or  two  in  painful  silence ;  then  tuned,  tt^ 
summoning  all  her  resolution,  with  a  stew,  k;^ 
unwavering  step,  she  sought  the  saloon  iawhk^ 
the  Baron  de  Cajare  awaited  her. 

For  a  few  moments  after  she  had  left  hiiD,tt^ 
words  which  he  had  spoken,  exhorting  b«T  t  j 
firm  and  wise  deci8ion,gave  some  conuort  m'ii 
mind  of  the  Count  de  Castelneau.    For  a  l^ 
he  persuaded  himself  that  he  had  done  hisdc^ 
tliat  he  had  acted  as  he  ought  toact  towirdij 
nette;  but  his  judgment  was  too  keen  and  c 
his  heart  too  much  accustomed  to  sdf-exaii 
tion,  for  such  a  delusion  to  continue  long, 
brief,  a  very  brief  space  of  thought,  ahond 
that  he  was  sacrificing  her  to  himself;  tint 
was  consigning  her  to  the  arms  of  a  man  «1 
she  hated  and  despised,  a  man  who,  be  hii 
was  confident,  would  render  her  misenble 
li(e.    He  could  not  deny  to  his  own  coomm 
that  to  accomplish  his  purpose  be  was  ^ 
ing,  even  while  he  seemed  to  leave  herfitt, 
most  terrible  means  of  compulsion— the  o 
pulsion  of  her  heart's  best  feelinp  -and  i 
pies,  the  compulsion  of  her  afiectioa  for  r 
He  fell  that  it  was  base ;  he  felt  that  iti 
grading ;  he  felt  that  he  had  fallen  iiwr 
ever  in  his  own  opinion;  and  burying  his  I 
in  his  hands,  h^  shut  out  all  external  (^' 
and  the  predominant  sensation  wis 
himself. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

As  soon  as  Annette  entered  the  saloon,  the 
Baron  de  C^are  advanced  towards  her,  with  a 
-  countenance  from  which  he  had  banished  every 
trace  of  bad  passion.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
he  was  a  handsome  and  a  graceful  man,  and 
that  in  his  whole  address  and  appearance  there 
was  something  highly  courtly  and  distinguished ; 
but  yet  Annette  could  not  behold  him  without 
sensations  of  dislike  and  apprehension,  which 
certainly  were  not  diminished  by  the  short  and 
unsatisfactory  conference  she  had  just  held  with 
the  Count  de  Castelneau.  She  bowed  gravely  as 
he  approached,  but  withheld  her  hand,  though 
he  seemed  about  to  take  it,  and  seating  herself  in 
the  chair  which  the  count  had  before  occupied, 
she  said,  *  Monsieur  de  Castelneau  informs  me, 
sir,  that  you  wish  to  speak  to  me.' 

*  You  cannot  doubt  upon  what  subject,  Mad- 
emoiselle de  St.  Morin,*  said  the  baron :  '  it  must 
be  evident  to  you,  it  must  have  been  evident  to 
you  before  you  quitted  Castelneau,  that  I  do,  and 
nave  long  loved  you  sincerely  and  dearly.' 

*  From  all  I  have  kno^\'n  and  seen,  sir,'  re- 
plied Annette,  coldly  and  even  bitterly,  for  the 
very  profession  of  his  love  seemed  an  offence  to 
her,  after  the  events  that  had  passed — *  from  all 
that  I  have  known  and  seen,  the  method  you 
have  taken  to  display  your  love  has  been  some- 
what strange ;  but  in  one  word ' 

*  Hear  me,  hear  me,  first  mademoiselle,'  said 
the  barouT-*  hear  me,  before  you  make  any  de- 
cision.* 

*  I  have  none  to  make,  sir'  replied  Annette : 
*  my  sentiments  were  fixed  long  ago ;  but  go  on, 
if  you  think  fit.' 

*  Your  opinions  may  have  been  formed  upon 
wrong  grouuds,'  replied  the  baron ;  *  not  that  I 
intend  to  deny  any  thing  that  I  hove  done ;  for 
every  strong  passion,  if  it  be  not  a  madness 
itself,  produces  a  temporary  insanity.  Mine  has 
certainly  done  so;  for  the  strongest  proof  of  in- 
sanity is  the  choice  of  such  means  as  are  most 
likely  to  defeat  the  object.* 

*  You  reason  too  calmly,  and  too  well,  for  a 
madman,  sir,*  replied  Annette;  *bnt  whether 
it  were  so  or  not  could  make  no  difference  to 
me  now.*  , 

The  baron  bit  his  lip,  but  he  still  replied  in 
the  same  deferential  tone.  *  I  think  it  might, 
if  you  would  hear  me  to  an  end.  In  seeking 
your  love,  and  endeavoring  to  obtain  your  hand, 
I  have  committed  many  acts  which  were  calcu- 
lated, I  acknowledge,  at  onc€  to  deprive  me  of 
your  affection  and  your  esteem  *  but  many  other 
things  that  I  have  done  have  been  mistaken, 
and  others  have  doubtless  been  misrepresented. 
All,  however,  have  been  prompted  by  love,  by 
that  deep,  intense,  overpowenng  attachment 
which  can  never  be  conquered — which  will  en- 
dure through  life,  and  which  must  eventually 
produce  some  return.  It  is  for  you  to  direct 
that  love  as  you  will  for  the  future.  It  is  for 
you  to  address  it  to  the  best  object ;  to  make  it 
the  means  of  recalling  me  from  any  thing  that 
is  evil ;  of  leading  me  to  all  that  is  high,  and 
noble,  and  great ;  of  turning  me,  in  short,  from 
wrong  to  Wright,  and  saving  me,  by  the  power 
of  aflSction,  from  the  vice,  and  crime,  and  sor- 
row, into  which,  perhaps,  disappointment  and 
despair  may  hurry  me.' 


Annette  was  now  in  some  degree  interested; 
not  touched,  not  shaken  in  the  slightest  degree, 
for  she  loved  another,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances could  she  ever  love  him ;  but  she  folt 
grieved  for  him;  and  his  language  had  so  much 
the  air  of  truth,  that  she  hoped  he  might  be  led 
to  better  things. 

*  Oh !  Monsieur  de  Cajare,'  she  said  in  a 
milder  tone,  *  let  me  beseech  you  to  think  of 
what  ought  to  be  the  results  of  disap{)ointment, 
especially  when  that  disappointment  itself  may 
have  been,  in  somede^ree,brought  about  by  the 
very  erross  and  evils  into  whicn  you  now  talk 
of  plunging  again.  Ought  it  not,  oh,  tell  me, 
ought  it  not  to  chasten  and  correct?  ought  it 
not  to  make  you  abhor  all  that  is  wrong,  and 
seek  all  that  is  right  ?  Alas !  I  can  give  you 
nothing  like  hope,  if  you  do,  indeed,  love  me 
as  you  say.  1  wish  that  it  were  otherwise — 1 
wish  from  my  very  heart  that  it  were  other- 
wise ;  but  it  cannot  be.  I  do  pray  and  entreat 
that  you  would  urge  me  no  more,  for  it  is  quite 
impossible.' 

*  I  must  still  urge  you.  Mademoiselle  de  St. 
Morin,'  replied  the  Baron  de  Cajare,  somewhat 
sternly ;  *  for  many  results  that  you  know  not  of 
depend  upon  jour  answering  my  love,  and  be- 
coming my  wife.' 

The  altered  tone  in  which  he  spoke  was  to 
Annette  rather  a  relief  than  otherwise;  and  she 
replied,  *To  end  all  in  one  word,  sir,  then,  I 
have  but  to  tell  you  that,  whato'er  be  the  case, 
you  never  can  or  will  have  my  hand ;  nor  can 
you  obtain  my  love,  for  it  is  already  given  to 
another.  Thus,  whatever  may  be  the  conse- 
quences of  my  reply,  that  rop^*  is  made.* 

*  Let  me  first  teir  you  what  does  hang  upon 
your  decision.  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin,*  said 
the  baron.  *  First,  there  depends  upon  it  the 
life  of  the  Count  de  Castelneau — next  his  honor 
— next,  his  property — ^next,  the  fame  and  name 
of  his  whole  family  and  relations.* 

Annette  started  up  from  her  seat,  and  gazed 
on  him  with  a  look  of  wild  incredulity. 

*  It  cannot  be  !*  she  exclaimed — *  oh,  no,  it 
cannot  be !' 

*It  is!*  answered  the  baron,  firmly  add 
sternly.  *  I  would  not  urge  this  plea  till  everj' 
other  argument  had  failed ;  but  1  now  tell  you 
that  it  is  so;  and  if  you  doubt  me,  ask  the  count 
himself.' 

*  I  will,  I  will,'  cried  Annette,  wildly;  and 
darting  from  the  room,  like  a  bird  escape<l  from 
the  hand  which  has  striven  to  grasp  it,  she  flcAV 
to  the  cabinet  where  she  had  left  her  guardian. 
She  found  him,  as  we  have  shown,  with  eyes 
bnried  in  his  hands;  and  although  he  heard  the 
step  which,  though  still  light,  was  now  quick 
and  impatient,  he  raised  not  his  head — he  felt 
that  he  dared  hardly  look  that  pure  innocence 
in  the  face. 

She  paused,  and  gazed  upon  him  mournfully; 
she  read  in  that  downcast  aspect — she  remem- 
bered, in  the  words  that  he  had  spoken  to  her, 
and  in  much  that  she  had  seen— dark  and  ter- 
rible signs  corroborative  of  the  tale  she  had  just 
heard.  There  was  a  deep  mystery,  indeed,  for 
her  mind,  in  all  that  she  beheld;  but  if  she 
asked  herself  what  was  the  meaning  of  all  the 
strange  and  unaccountable  changes  which  had 
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taken  place  in  the  feelings  and  demeanor  of  her 
piardtan,  it  was  with  no  touch  of  curiosity,  it 
was  with  the  simple,  straight-forward  purpose 
of  judeing  what  it  might  be  her  duty  to  do,  and 
with  tne  resolution  to  do  that  duty  at  any  sacri- 
fice. 

She  paused,  then,  and  gazed  upon  the  count, 
scarcely  trusting  her  voice  to  apeak  She  knew 
tl^at  the  tone  thereof--she  knew  that  the  very* 
first  look — would  betray,  in  a  a  moment,  to  the 
eyes  of  her  guardian  the  terror,  agitation,  and 
diespair  which  were  already  in  possession  of  her 
heart. 

The  moment  of  decision  was,  however,  now 
come;  and  in  that  awful  moment  the  high 
principles  and  the  hi^h  soul  were  not  wanting. 
She  called  up  resolubon — ^she  nerved  her  heart 
— she  determined  to  dare  all  boldly,  to  hear  all 
calmly;  and  if,  by  the  utmost  sacrifice  that 
woman  could  make,  she  could  save  him  who 
had  devoted  so  much  of  his  life  to  the  task  of 
rendering  her  what  she  was,  she  resolved  to 
make  that  sacrifice,  should  death  itself  be  the 
consequence.  Ay!  death  itself:  for  now  she 
concealed  nothing  from  her  own  mind;  and 
very  often,  within  the  last  few  months,  she  had 
thought,  not  only  that  the  grave  would  be 
preferable  to  an  union  with  a  man  whom  she 
did  not  love,  but  that  the  grave  must  follow 
very  rapidly  upon  so  terrible,  so  horrible  a 
fate.  She  now  felt  most  acutely  that  such  an- 
ticipations were  not  fallacioust;  hat  death  mi^ht 
anticipate  such  an  union,  and  could  not  follow 
far  behind.  For  that  she  was  prepared — for 
that  she  was  ready — and  the  only  thing  which 
ahe  miscalculated  were  her  powers  of  going 
through  calmly  the  terrible  scenes  which  were 
to  precede  that  dvent  She  thought  that  reso- 
lution could  master  every  thing ;  and  in  that 
belief,  after  remaining  for  several  minutes  in 
sad  and  agitated  silence,  she  said,  <My  dear 
guardian,  my  dear  father,  will  you  not  speak  to 
your  Annette  ?* 

The  count  looked  wildly  up.  *  Yes,  An- 
nette, yes,'  he  said.  *  Do  not  do  it,  my  child  ! 
—do  not  think  of  it !  Reject  it  at  once  !  Hear 
not  of  it  !> 

'  Listen  to  me,  my  father,*  said  Annette, 
*  listen  to  me,  I  beseech  you.* 

But  while  she  strove  to  speak  calmly,  her 
voice  shook — the  hand  which  she  had  laid  upon 
his  arm  trembled  violently.  *  Listen  to  me,  I 
beseech  you,  for  I  am  somewhat^tated,  some- 
what surprised.  He  tells  me — he  tells  me,  that 
if  I  refuse  to  wed  him,  your  life  will  be  the  sa- 
crifice.* 

The  count  naused  for  a  moment,  gazing  in 
ber  face,  and  he  then  answered,  solemnly  and 
•lowly,  •  I  must  not  lie,  even  for  you,  Annette : 
he  has  said  true — my  life  is  in  his  power.  Let 
me  tell  you,  my  dear  Annette,  let  me  tell  you 
bow  all  this  happened — .So  help  me  Heaven  !  I 
am  88  guiltless  as  the  child  unborn.' 

*  Hush  !'  she  said — *  hush,  my  dear  guardian ; 
tell  me  nothing.  With  me  you  want  no  excul- 
pation— I  am  satisfied  of  all.— Nothing  can 
shake  my  faith  in  you.  Have  I  not  known  you 
from  my  infancy  ?  There  be  proofs,  my  hih- 
etp  smul,  silent  proofs  in  the  dailv  inter- 
of  confident  hearts,  that  not  tne  most 


bitter  and  condemnatory  evidence,  and  a 
court*  of  law,  can  ever  out^veight,  even  by  a 
hairr 

The  count  started  up,  and  clasped  her  in  his 
arms,  exclaiming,  *  Bless  thee,  my  Annette ! 
bless  thee,  my  sweet  child  !* 

'  Oh  !  do  not  move  me,*  she  said.  '  I  am  too 
weak,  too  much  agitated  already.  Give  me- 
oh,  ffive  calmness,  to  think  and  act  as  I  ou^ht. 
He  has  your  life  in  his  power.  Do  you  thmk, 
my  guardian,  that  he  will  use  that  power  ?  Do 
you  think  that  it  is  quite  sure  he  will  attempt  to 
use  it  ?* 

*  He  will,  my  child,'  replied  the  count ;  •  but 
make  me  answer  no  more  such  questions,  my 
Annette.  Since  thou  hast  left  me,  I  have  re- 
proached myself  bitterly,  most  bitterly,  for  sub- 
jecting thee  to  any  such  painful  decision.  The 
moment  of  feebleness  is  past.  I  thank  thee, 
my  child,  for  thy  bright  and  beautiful  generosity 
towards  me !  I  thank  thee,  not  only  for  thy 
willin^ess  to  save  me  at  a  sacrifice  of  more 
than  life,  but' I  thank  thee,  also,  for  having  ^v- 
en  me  back  myself,  and  taught  me  what  is  right 
to  do.  Dearest  Annette,  thou  shalt  make  no 
such  sacrifice !  Thy  fate  and  fortune,  thank 
God,  are  already  secure :  I  will  meet  mine  as 
may  best  betide  me ;  but  I  will  not  p^ss  my 
child,  the  beloved  child  of  my  adoption,  throu^ 
the  fire,  as  an  offering  to  such  a  demon  as  tJus 
who  demands  thee.* 

*  Nay,  nay,'  said  Annette :  *  can  you  suppose 
that  I  will  suffer  such  a  thing  ?  Listen  to  me, 
my  dear  father.  Seat  yourself  there,  and  listen 
to  your  Annette,  while  she  pours  forth  her 
whole  heart  towards  you.— It  is  but  once  in  her 
life,  perhaps,  that  she  can  do  so.  Nay,  let  me 
kneel;'  and  as  the  count  sunk  back  into  the 
chair,  she  dropped  upon  her  knees  beside  him.. 

'  Hear  me  out,*  she  continued — *  hear  me  out : 
my  conduct  is  determined  f\illy  and  resolutely. 
You  know  that  mjr  heart  is  already  given  to 
another,  and  not  this  man,  and  on  that  point  I 
will  never  deceive  him ;  but  if  he  chooses  to  de- 
mand and  to  receive,  as  the  price  of  your  safe^ 
and  your  peace,  this  cold  and  lifeless  hand,  it 
shall  be  his.  Of  Ernest  I  must  not,  and  I  dare 
not  speak.  His  conduct  I  must  not,  nor  I  ought 
not  to  blame.  He  has  done  his  duty,  doubtless, 
to  his  family  and  to*  his  station.  God  provides 
mitigations  for  our  sufferings  even  in  our  griefs ; 
for  had  Ernest  been  as  devoted  to  me  as  I  would 
have  been  to  him,  this  moment  mi^ht  have  been 
tenfold  more  terrible  than  it  now  is.  Hear  me, 
nay,  hear  me ;  for  in  this  brief  moment,  when 
all  is  to  be  decided  forever,  with  scarcely  the 
slightest  pause  for  thought,  it  is  necessaxy  that  I 
should  consider  all  things — ay,  my  father,  and 
prepare  you  for  all  things  Much  agony  may, 
pernapd,  be  spared  me ;  for  neither  must  I,  nor 
must  you  suppose,  that  it  is  likely  I  should  ever 
wed  this  man.  Long  ere  that — if  we  can  so  form 
our  plan  that  the  terrible  day  may  be  delayed — 
long  ere  that,  Annette  will  be  wedded  to  a  stern- 
er lord,  but  one  more  calm  and  true. — Nay,  fear 
not,  my  father :  I  have  no  rash  thoughts ;  but  I 
trust  in  God>  and  know  that  when  in  yonder  room 
I  pledge  myself  to  be  his  if  Hive — at  that  in- 
stant the  fiat  goes  forth  which  shall  save  me  from 
lengthened  torture,  if  it  do  not  relieve  me  alto> 
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^ther  from  the  obligation  of  that  vow.  I  know 
it^  I  feel  it,  and  1  bless  God  that  it  is  so ;  for  even 
while  he  is  pleased  to  afflict  me,  he  gives  me  the 
highest  and  noblest  of  consolations,  the  power  of 
showing  my  love  and  gratitude  towards  you. — 
Nay,  nay,  a  few  words  morq;  and  I  pray^oudo 
not  weep,  for  I  could  weep  too,  and  I  would  fain 
resist  those  tears;  but  let  us  now  speak  of  things 
more  important.  My  resolution  is  now  taken. — 
Now  so  secure  that,  it  leads  to  eood  and  not  to 
evil.  Let  us  remember,  that  my  hope  is  in  death, 
not  life;  and  if  I  die  before  the  day,  this  man — 
this  false,  base  man — may  still  betray  you. — We 
must  have  sureties — we  must  have  bonds,  that 
this  terrible  thinj^  is  not  done  for  nothing.  Oh ! 
my  guardian,  I  aii^too  inexperienced  in  such  mat- 
ters to  know  what  Avill  be  security  enough — you 
must  judge  of  that.  Come  with  me,  come  with 
me,  and  nx  him  firmly  to  some  engagement  from 
which  his  craft  and  subtilty  cannot  escape,  oth- 
erwise, through  life,  you  will  be  his  slave,  after 
Annette  is  gone.  Come  with  me,  for  I  have  not 
wisdom  to  deal  with  things  so  important;  and, 
to  say  truth,  I  feel  faint,  and  somewhat  dizzy 
with  this  agitation.' 

The  count  rose  from  the  chair  in  which  during 
the  last  few  minutes,  he  had  been  seated,  with 
his  hand  shading  his  eyes.  He  had  evidently 
been  moved  by  various  emotions;  sometimes  he 
had  trembled  violently;  and  once  the  tears  had 
rolled  slowly  down  his  cheeks.  Latterly,  how- 
ever, he  had  been  very  calm,  and  had  made  no 
movement  whatsoever. 

When  his  hands  were  now  withdrawn,  how- 
ever, the  drops  were  gone  from  his  eyes,  though 
his  face  was  deadly  pale. 

*  Sit  down,  my  Annette,*  he  replied,  in  a  calm 
tone :  » rest  here  till  I  return.  1  will  settle  the 
whole  matter  with  the  Baron  de  Cajare.* 

Annette,  who  felt  her  strength  and  courage 
failing — whose  heart,  now  that  all  was  said  and 
done — that  the  decision  was  made,  and  the  ener- 
gy of  action  passed  away — ^was  sick  unto  the 
death, — Annette  did  as  he  told  her,  and  the 
count  took  two  steps  towards  the  door.  In  that 
brief  moment,  however,  tne  truth  flashed  upon 
her  mind :  she  started  up,  sprang  forward,  and 
caught  him  by  the  arm.  *  You  snail  not  refuse 
him !'  she  cried, » you  shall  not  refuse  him !— did 
I  know  that,  for  my  sake,  you  suffered,  I  should 
die  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times  in  one.  Oh, 
no,  no !  you  shall  not  refuse  him  !* 

*  My  child  !*  cried  the  count  vehemently — *80 
help  me  Heaven !  as,  with  my  consent,  you  shall 
never  be  his.  Death  is  an  empty  name :  within 
ten  short  years  that  must  be  my  portion,  beyond 
all  doubt ;  and  as  for  the  disgrace,  none  that  the 
hissing  lips  and  pointed  finger  of  popular  error 
could  clirect  at  me  would  be  eciual  for  one  moment 
to  the  shame — the  burning  shame — that  I  now 
feel  in  having,  for  one  instant,  thought  of  sacrifi- 
cing thee  to  save  my  worthless  existence.  Let 
me  go,  my  child — let  me  go,  to  quench  this  fire 
that  is  at  my  heart.' 

*  Never,  never,'  cried  Annette,  clinging  to  him 
— •  never,  never,  my  father — this  is  my  task,  this 
is  my  duty.  Hear  me,  hear  me,  oh  !  1  beseech 
you,  hear  me. — I  am  willing,  1  am  ready :  if  you 
iie,  I  will  die  with  you.' 

The  count  unclasped  her  arms,  and  broke 


away,  but  as  he  did  so,  Annette  fell  at  his  feet 
upon  the  fk>or.  The  cou  ni  gazed  at  1  k:  r  for  %  mo  - 
ment,  but  she  lay  there  insenaible ;  and  he  hesi- 
tated  whether  to  leaveher  a^nd  fultill  Im  purpose 
at  once  with  the  baron «  or  to  stay  and  endeavwr 
to  recall  her  to  consiousness ,  Teuderiiess ,  how  - 
ever,  for  Annette  prevailed,  fl.iid  stooping  down, 
he  raised  her  from  the  t;roiind.  She  liad  becotniE 
so  pale,  however,  so  ghastly  was  the  eKpresaiori 
of  ner  countenance,  the  Tainting  ^t  into  which 
she  had  fallen  was  so  like  death  itseU;  that  thi; 
count  became  alarmed,  and  called  aloud  for  as- 
sistance. 

Good  old  Donnine  hurried  quick,  at  her  mas- 
ter's vmce;  some  other  servants  followed;  and 
the  loud  lamentations  which  were  now  made, 
soon  called  to. the  chamber  not  only  the  surgeon 
but  the  Baron  de  Cajare  himself.  The  count,  at 
the  moment  he  entered,  was  holding  Annette  in 
his  arms,  and  the  eyes  of  the  two  met.  But  ev- 
ery thing  like  fear  had  left  the  countenance  of 
Monsieur  de  Castelneau,  and  he  exclaimed  aloud, 
*  Get  you  hence,  demon,  get  hence !  You  see 
what  you  have  done.  Get  you  hence,  and  never 
let  me  see  your  face  again.' 

*  I  fear  you  must  hear  from  me  though.  Mon- 
sieur de  Castetneau,'  said  the  baron,  with  a  bitter 
sneer  upon  his  lip— *I  fear  you  must  hear  from 
me;  and  that  you  shall  do  right  speedily.' 

*  Play  what  scoundrel  part  you  will,  sir,'  re- 
plied the  baron, « but  only  rid  me  of  the  presence 
of  a  villain.' 

The  baron  raised  his  finger  with  a  menacing 
look,  and  without  more  words  quitted  the  room. 

^  CHAP.  XL 

The  Baron  deJCajare  sat  in  his  dresBing-room 
some  few  hours  after  the  period  of  his  visit  to 
Versailles.  He  was  not  b^  any  means  so  calm 
and  sedate  as  usual  in  his  demeanor;  and  the 
valet  who  was  attending  upon  him  remarked, 
that  there  was  a  degree  of  irritability  and  impa- 
tience in  his  whole  conduct  which  was  very  un- 
common with  him;  for  to  say  the  truth,  and  to 
do  him  but  justice,  in  his  every-dey  commerce 
with  the  world,  he  was  of  a  very  tranquil  and 
even  temper,  reserving  the  display  of  violent 
passions  for  great  occasions  alone,  and  even  then 
guiding  them  with  a  sufficient  degree  of  power 
to  prevent  them  from  ruffling  his  manner  or  dis- 
turbing his  voice  and  look.  Such,  however,  as 
I  have  just  said,  was  not  the  case  at  present, 
and  the  rea6on  was  very  plain.    There  were  two 

f>assions  active  in  his  breast,  not  one^neither 
oved  to  give  way,  and  they  irritated  him  by  the 
struggle  between  them.  Those  two  were  the 
same  we  have  before  noticed — two  of  the  most 
violent,  if  not  the  most  powerful,  in  the  human 
breast— love  and  reven^;  and  they  were  also 
the  two  most  strong  in  his  ovni  nature  and  cha- 
racter, however  strange  it  may  seem  to  say,  that 
such  a  man  was  capable  of  love.  Still  so  per- 
verse a  thing  is  human  nature,  so  strange  and 
so  wild  are  the  alliances  which  take  place  be- 
tween different  passions  in  our  breast,  that  his 
interview  with  Annette  during  that  morning 
had  increased  both  his  attachment  to  herand  his 
determination  by  some  means  to  obtain  her.— • 
Vanity  armed  herself  in  the  same  cause  as  love^ 
and  pride,  unconquerable  pride,  only  bowed 
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the  head  for  the  purpose  of  triomphing  more 
campletely. 

Towards  the  Count  de  Caltehieu,  however, 
his  feelings  were  very  different  There,  unmi- 
tigated hatred  and  the  thirst  for  vengeance  were 
predomiuant;  and  sooner  or  later  to  work  his 
dostruction,  and  take  a  terrible  account  of  every 
sarcastic  look  and  cutting  word  that  the  count 
had  directed  towards  him,  was  his  firmest  and 
strongest  resolution;  still,  how  to  gratify  both 
these  passions  was  a  question  of  great  difficulty, 
whichtroubled  him  sorely  to  solve.  The  desire 
of  revenge,  however,  was,  if  any  thing,  the 
stroneest  of  two ;  and  he  resolved  in  his  mind, 
with  bitter  pleasure,  the  thought  of  giving  up 
the  Count  de  Castelneau  to  justice,  and  of  mak- 
ing his  sufferings  and  his  shame  a  means  of 
driving  Annette  to  his  own  purposes.  Perhaps 
there  might  even  be  a  dark  expectation  and  de- 
sire in  th"e  bottom  of  his  heart,  of  obtaining  her 
hand,  by  holding  out  the  hope  of  saving  her 
guardian's  life,  and  then  of  punishing  her  for 
her  coldness,  by  disappointing  that  hope,  and 
leaving  him  to  his  fate.  Such,  there  is  reason 
to  suppose,  were  the  purposes  which  he  longed 
to  accomplish  ;  and  though  the  complication  of 
feelings  from  which  those  purposes  arose  were 
most  strange,  yet  it  is  no  less  true  that  hatred, 
and  revenge,  and  love,  were  all  mingled  togeth- 
er, and  that  in  his  evil  heart  there  existed  a 
passion  for  Annette  de  St.  Morin,  which  we  are 
forced  to  call  love,  combined  with  the  desire  of 
wounding  and  grieving  its  object.  To  accom- 
plish such  things,  however  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  possess  more  information  than 
he  already  had  obtained,  and  that  he  should  win 
the  dark,  low  scoundrel,  from  whom  he  had  de- 
rived his  first  intelligence  of  the  assailable  point 
in  Count  de  Castelneau*s  character,  and  render 
him  a  mere  tool  in  his  hands.  To  do  so  was 
most  difficult,  however,  for  the  desperado  wa«t 
as  shrewd  and  keen  as  he  was  unprincipled 
and  base.  Bribery,  indeed,  was  the  only  method 
to  be  emj)loyed  with  him ;  but  then  no  reliance 
could  be  placed  on  him  when  he  was  bribed ;  no 
one  could  reckon  for  an  hour  that  some  superior 
temptation  would  not  lead  him  to  betray  any 
trust  reposed  in  him ;  and  though  the  Baron  de 
Cajare,  to  obtain  his  object,  would  have  made 
anysacrifice  of  mere  money  that  could  be  made, 
though  he  would  have  invited  cupidity,  and 
glutted  the  desires  of  the  ruffian  in  nis  service, 
yet  he  well  knew  that  the  wealth  of  the  Count 
de  Castelneau  enaqled  him  to  command  far 
greater  means;  and  that,  therefore,  if  Pierre 
Jean  chose  to  apply  to  him,  and  to  extort  from 
that  nobleman  large  sums  as  the  price  of  silence, 
vengeance  and  love  might  both  be  disapyointed. 
His  first  object,  therefore,  was  to  bind  the  ruf- 
fian to  him  by  such  ties  as  it  would  be  his  inte- 
rest to  keep  inviolate,  and  his  next,  to  prevent 
any  actual  communication  between  Pierre  Jean 
and  the  count.  For  this  double  purpose  he  had 
already  sent  for  him ;  and  he  now  sat  wtdtinff 
with  an  eager  and  impatient  mind,  revolving  all 
his  dark  scnemes,  ana  giving  himself  alternately 
'  to  the  one  and  the  other  of  the  impetuous  pas- 
sions which  struggled  in  his  bosom. 

In  the  mean  while,  his  valet  aided  to  dress 
him  with  scrupulous  exactness ;  for  the  money' 


which  was  to  be  the  bribe  of  hit  base  a|^  w» 
yet  to  be  obtained,  at  least  in  part ;  aad  tlie 
means  which  the  baron  had  to  employ  in  orte 
to  gain  it,  led  faim  naturally  into  ttuX  sodaly 
whe^  luxury  and  ostentation  were  csrricd  tow 
highest  possible  pitch.  Before  be  was  com- 
pletely dressed,  Pierre  Jean  himself  appeajed; 
and  although  the  valet  was,  in  his  master's  opiii- 
ion,  one  of  those  old  and  tried  servants  of  his 
will,  who  miglit  be  safely  trusted  with  many  a 
delicate  secret,  yet  the  baron  dismissed  him  on 
this  occasion,  and  proceeded  with  his  toilet  im- 
aided. 

As  he  went  on,  he  detailed  to  Pierre  Jean  all 
that  had  occurred  at  Versafiles;  but  to  his  sur- 
prise, he  found  that  his  companion's  view  o£ 
the  progress  he  had  made  was  very  difieremt 
from  his  own.  Pierre  Jean  declared  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  favorable  than  the  result ; 
ask^  whether  he  could  expect  the  count  and 
the  young  lady  to  yield  all  at  once;  and,  as  re- 
venge, for  the  mere  sake  of  vengeance,  withcNit 
any  thing  to  be  got  by  it,  was  to  the  eyes  of  the 
sharper  mere  vanity  and  folly,  he  could  not  at 
all  understand  why  the  baron  dwelt  so  much 
ii^on  the  bitter  and  insulting  conduct  of  the 
Count  de  Castelneau. 

'  Why  it  seems  to  me,*  he  replied  to  some 
angry  observatioas  of  Monsieur  de  Cajare,  *  it 
seems  that  the  old  gentleman  did  as  much  as 
could  be  expected  on  the  first  trial.  Fear  is  a 
thing  that  one  must  not  make  too  much  of  in 
one's  dealings,  for  if  pushed  too  hard  it  cures 
itself.  A  man  g:ets  angry  and  foreets  his  fear 
altogether ;  but  it  has  one  great  advantage  over 
every  other  sort  of  means,  for  it  does  not  wear 
out,  and  may  be  used  again  and  again  eveiydajr; 
each  day  driving  on  the  matter  you  aim  at  a  bit 
more  and  more,  till  it  is  all  accomplished. — 
Now  you  see  this  morning  you  pressed  the 
count  somewhat  too  hard,  and  made  the  man 
angry,  as  well  he  might  be ;  but  just  let  me  ^ 
to  him  to-morrow,  and  FU  bring  the  matter 
round,  I'll  warrant  ye.' 

This  uroposal,  as  we  have  already  shown,  did 
not  at  all  accord  with  the  baron's  views,  and  he 
therefore  answered,  *  No,  no,  my  good  firioid,  I 
have  determined  upon  a  different  course — ^I  will 
punish  this  Cotmt  de  Castelneau,  and  many  the 
young  lady  too ;  but  if  we  can  arrange  our  mat- 
ters properly,  before  to-morrow  at  tms  hour  tbe 
count  shall  be  in  the  Chatelet' 

*That  may  suit  your  views,  monsieur  le 
baron,'  replied  Pierre  Jean;  but  I  do  not  see 
how  it  would  aeree  with  mine.  Now  the  mon- 
ey is  to  be  paid  to  me,  you  know,  when  yon 
marry  this  pretty  Annette ;  but  if  you  put  the 
Chatelet,  you  will  never  marry  her  at  uX.  At 
long  as  this  little  business  of  the  counts  is  a 
secret,  we  have  some  influence  over  him ;  Imt 
the  moment  that  you  have  made  the  change 
public,  you  lose  your  power,  for  you  have  done 
your  worst.  No,  no,  my  good  friend  the  baran* 
that's  a  bad  caid— don't  play  it  till  you  have 
got  no  better." 

'*  But  suppose,"  replied  the  baron,  "it  should 
be  as  pleasant  to  punish  this  Count  de  Cartel- 
neau  as  to  marry  Mademoiselle  de  ^.  MoriB, 
what  say  you  then  ?" 

«  Why  I  suppose  such  a  thing  is  possible.** 
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Mid  the  man,  "though  ifs  very  foolish ;  but  at 
the  aune  time»  that  wouldn't  make  it  suit  me  a 
bit  the  better." 

**  I  am  not  quite  so  foolish  as  you  think/*  an- 
swered the  baroD,  "as  I  will  show  you  in  a  fe\^ 
minutes ;  and  as  for  you  your  jmrt  of  the  trans- 
action, I  can  make  it  suit  you  just  as  well ;  for 
if  1  pledge  myself  to  pay  you  the  same  sum  on 
the  <M>ndemnation  of  tne  count  as  I  was  to  pay 
on  my  marriage  with  the  lady,  the  matter  will, 
of  course,  be  equal  to  you." 

*«  I  do  not  know  that  exactly,"  replied  the  ' 
man — "I  do  not  want  to  hurt  the  count.  The 
sirl  was  Teiy  civil  to  me  when  I  was  bringing 
her  up  from  Castelneau,  and  had  such  a  win- 
nine  way  with  her,  that  she  had  atlmost  turned 
my  head,  and  made  me  do  a  very  silly  thing. — 
So  I  would  rather  show  her  a  little  kindness 
than  an  unkindness ;  and  though  it  is  no  great 
kindness,  indeed,  to  marry  her  to  you,  yet  I 
suppose  she  would  not  be  much  worse  off  than 
most  women — ^poor  devils !  we  lead  them  hai-d 
lives  of  it,  any  how.  But  let  me  hear  your  plan 
farther,  my  ^ood  friend  the  baron.  You  spoke 
just  now  as  if  you  intended  to  marry  her  after 
all;  now  how  is  that  to  be  brought  about?  I 
must  see  my  way  clearly,  you  know.** 

«  Why  thus,  then,"  said  the  baron— "I  will 
tell  you  the  general  points.  Master  Pierre  Jean; 
but,  havine  done  so,  remember  I  intended  to 
have  the  whole  management  of  the  matter  in 
my  own  hands,  if  you  are  to  have  your  reward 
at  all.  In  the  first  place,  I  propose  to  lodge  my 
inlbrmation  against  the  count. with  the  police 
to-morrow.  You  aje,  on  your  part,  to  keep 
yourself  quiet,  and  out  of  the  way,  till  the  prop- 
er time,  and  to  obey  my  directions  in  every 
thing.  Havih^,  then,  snown  the  girl  that  I  am 
in  earnest,  |  will  tell  her  that  the  count's  life  > 
depends  upon  me ;  that  if  she  will  immediate- 
ly give  me  her  hand,  I  will  set  the  count  free.'* 

"  Stay,  stay,  stay,**  cried  Pierre  Jean  ;  "  how 
will  you  manage  that  ?'* 

**  By  suppressing  your  evidence  and  sending 
yon  out  ot  the  country,'*  replied  the  bam. 
.  "  It  is  a  pleasant  place,  Paris,"  said  Pierre 
Jean.  *'  I  am  not  lond  of  travelling,  for  my 
own  part.  I  am  a  domestic  man,  and  fond  of 
my  own  home,  and  never  like  going  abroad  ex- 
cept upon  matters  of  business.** 

"  I  understand  you,"  rejoined  the  baron,  bit- 
terly; "but  you  do  not,  of  course,  suppose  that 
I  am  such  a  fool  in  dealing  with  a  rascal  like 
you  not  to  calculate  his  price  to  a  farthing,  be- 
fore-hand." 

"You  arc  a  wise  man,  baron***  answered 
Pierre  Jean,  "and  not  a  fool;  but  between  buy- 
ers and  sellers,  you  know,  there  may  be  a  dif- 
ference as  to  the  price.  Now  what  do  you 
think  I  should  require  for  going  abroad  ?** 

*  I  do  not  know,'  replied  the  baron ;  *  but  I 
know  what  it  will  suit  me  exactly  to  give ;  and 
in  order  to  make  no  mistake,  I  have  put  all  the 
items  upon  this  scrap  of  paper  beforehand,  that 
we  may  come  to  the  point  at  once.  If  I  require 
you  to  go  abroad,  you  know,  it  will  be  when  my 
marriage  with  Mademoiselle  de  St  Morin  is  se- 
cure ;  so  you  will  then  have,  in  the  first  place, 
your  five  thousand  louis :  now  what  do  vou  de- 


'  Ten  thousand  crowns,' replied  the  scoundrel. 

« There,'  said  the  baron,  pointing  to  a  line  in  a 
paper  which  he  held  in  iiis  hand, '  you  see  I 
nave  put  down  that  sum  beforehand.* 

' « I  am  delighted  to  fmd,'  answered  Pierre  Jean, 

*  that  you  have  a  just  appreciation  of  my  abili- 
ties ;  and  now  for  the  otnor  articles,  monsieur  Ic 
baron.* 

*  Well,  then,  at  once,*  replied  the  baron,  *  I 
am  ready  to  give  you  the  five  thousand  louis,  if 
the  count  be  condemned,  or  if  1  marry  the  young 
lady.  Ten  thousand  crowns  in  addition  if  I  am 
obliged  to  send  you  from  the  country,  and  one 
hundred  crowns' each  day  ihat  the  business  is 
going  on  from  the  period  of  my  laying  the  in- 
formation till  the  whole  is  settled  one  way  or 
the  other ;  but  solely  upon  condition  that  you 
obey  my  orders  to  the  letter ;  that  you  go  no- 
where but  where  I  permit  you  to  go ;  and  that 
you  five  me  full  and  complete  information  as  to 
all  that  you  know." 

*For  which  I  am  to  have,"  added  Pierre  Jean, 

*  the  sum  of  five  hundred  livres  to  spend  this 
night  in  a  grand  carouse  with  my  friends.' 

*  So  be  it,'  said  the  baron.    *  Are  we  agreed  V 

*  Why  I  have  one  slight  objection  left,'  re- 
plied Pierre  Jean.  *  That  Monsieur  Morin — that 
troublesome  Monsieur  Morin — gave  me  notice 
the  other  day  that  I  had  better  not  interfere  with 
things  that  do  not  concern  me ;  for  that  there 
was  a  noose  round  my  neck  which  might  soon 
be  jerked  up.  He  was  speaking  of  this  very  af- 
fair at  the  time,  and  it  was  that  that  he  aimed 
at,  I  am  sure.' 

*  Ha!' said  the  boron,  *  then  we  must  be  on 
our  guard  against  him.  What !  you  think  he 
warned  you  not  to  impeach  this  man?  That 
might  be  a  severe  charge  against  Monsieur  Mo- 
rin himself.' 

*  Meddle  not  with  him,  monsieur  le  baron, 
meddle  not  with  him,'  cried  Pierre  Jean.  *  No 
man  ever  meddled  with  him  yet  that  did  not  re- 
pent it.  There  is  but  one  man  in  all  France 
whom  I  fear,  and  he  is  the  man.' 

♦Nevertheless,'  replied  the  baron,  *we  must 
have  that  charge  of  partiality  behind  our  hand, 
in  case  he  interferes  in  any  way  with  our  pro- 
ceedings. In  the  first  place,  however,  you  will 
see  my  plan  already  answers  well,  for  I  intend 
to  make  the  charge  in  my  own  name,  and  not 
in  yours,  reserving  my  witnesses  till  the  cause 
is  tried.  Should  it  be  necessary  to  bring  you 
forward  at  all,  the  first  part  of  your  evidence 
will  show,  if  I  understand  you  aright,  that 
you  have  already  spoken  with  this  Pierre  Morin 
on  the  subject,  and  that  he  has  neglected  his 
duty  in  not  instituting  immediate  inquiry.' 

*Why,  bless  you,  my  good  friend  tlie  baron,* 
exclaimed  his  saucy  companion,  'Pierre  Morin 
knows  the  whole  business  as  well  as  I  do. — 
There's  nothing  takes  place  in  France  that  he 
does  not  know,  indeed,  and  of  that  aiiair,  of 
course,  no  one  knows  so  much  ;  for  it  was  upon 
his  evidence  that  two  of  the  men  were  convict- 
ed and  executed.  He  shut  them  both  into  a 
room,  and  kept  them  there,  until  the  police 
came.  How  he  happened  to  let  the  other  one 
out  I  cannot  tell ;  but  certain  it  is,  tliat  there 
was  a  third  man  witli  them  as  they  went  to- 
waads  Fiteau's  house  at  the  ver>'  time  and  hour 
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the  old  man  was  murdered.  I  cannot  doubt 
that  the  third  man  went  to  the  very  door  with 
them,  for  I  saw  him ;  and  it  is  not  less  sure  that 
that  third  man  was  the  Abbe  de  Castdneau. 
The  reason  of  his  letting  him  off  is  clear 
enough.  Befpre  that  time,  the  abbe  had  adopt- 
ed his  daughter.' 

•Ay,  and  that  is  the  reason,  too,'  said  the 
baron,  *why  he  now  attempts  to  screen  him 
from  justice!  But  if  I  have  my  will,*  he  mut- 
tered, in  a  low  voice,  *the  sword  of  justice  shall 
fill  on  his  own  head  I  will  to  the  lieutenant 
himself,  and  tell  the  whole  story  to  his  private 
ear.     I  will  go  thither  directly.' 

•The  lieutenant-general  is  ill,'  replied  Pierre 
Jean — ^*he  has  been  ill  for  a  long  while  now — 
and  every  thing  passses  through  this  man's 
hands.' 

•He  is  not  so  ill  as  to  refuse  to  see  me,'  re- 
joined the  Baron  de  Cajare :  *I  will  go  to  him 
immediately.  I  would  ^ive  this  right  hand  to 
break  that  Pierre  Morin  on  the  same  wheel 
where  the  Count  de  Castelneau  shall  perish.' 

•You  will  be  too  rash,  my  dear  baron,  you 
will  be  too  rash,'  replied  Pierre  Jean:  *you  will 
ruin  us  all,  if  you  don't  mind,  by  giving  way  to 
your  temper.  However,  do  not  start  up  in  such 
a  hurry !  Remember,  you  have  two  little  things 
to  do  for  me,  before  you  go.  First,  to  draw  up 
a  certain  paper  embodying  all  the  particulars 
upon  which  we  have  agreed ;  for  all  must  goon 
safely,  my  good  friend.  I  must  have  all  my  re- 
wards and  recompenses  written  clearly  down ; 
and  you  may  put  any  thine  you  like  into  the 
agpreement,  on  your  part,  which  you  may  think 
will  bind  me  up  tight  Come,  my  good  friend, 
it  must  be  done  before  we  part ;  so  it  may  be 
as  well  to  do  it  at  once ;  for  until  that  paper  is 
signed  I  shall  consider  myself  as  free  to  do  what 

This  sort  of  freedom,  however,  was  not  at  all 
that  which  the  baron  wished  Pierre  Jean  to  en- 
joy ;  and,  hurried  on  by  the  eagerness  of  pas- 
sion, he  would  have  consented  to  any  thing 
rather  than  forego  the  opportunity  for  revenge 
which  seemed  now  opened  before  him.  He  ac- 
cordingly sat  down  to  di*aw  up  the  paper,  but, 
notwithstanding  his  hasty  eagerness,  it  occupied 
considerable  time ;  for  the  baron  strove  hard  to 
avoid  entering  into  particulars,  and  Pierre  Jean 
would  pass  nothing  whatsoever  that  was  not 
distinctly  specified.  The  promised  reward  for 
every  act  to  be  performed  was  marked  with  per- 
fect exactness;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
the  passions  of  the  Baron  de  Cajare,  with  all  his 
wit  and  cunning,  led  him  to  draw  up  a  docu- 
ment which  placed  him  greatly  in  the  power  of 
the  man  witn  whom  he  was  dealing.  *And 
now.  Master  Pierre  Jean,'  he  said,  *before  1  eive 
you  these  five  hundred  livres,  you  will  rpcollect 
that  you  are  to  return  to  this  house  before  mid- 
night. I  will  have  a  room  prepared  for  you, 
where  you  can  remain  with  comfort  and  con- 
venience. There  you  must  continue,  well  taken 
care  of,  during  the  whole  of  each  day,  and  never 
go  forth  without  my  permission.  If  you  put 
your  foot  over  the  threshold,  you  lose  your  hun- 
dred crowns  for  that  day.* 
1%  Pierre  Jean  consented  without  the  least  hesi- 
tation; but  it  must  not  be  thence  inferred  that 


he  had  any  intention  whatsoever  of  ] 
of  the  promises  he  made  a  moment  longarl 
was  pleasant  and  expedient  for  him  to  do  «a 
The  oaron  certainlv  nad  the  strongest  tie  ti|Km 
him  that  he  could  have,  which  was  that  of  aacr- 
cenary  interest.  By  it,  he  thought  he  ccMild  4a 
every  thin[^,  indeed*;  but  he  had  yet  to  lemi, 
that  there  is  no  bond  that  is  binding  upcm  ama 
without  principle.  Suspicion,  indeed,  whiek 
sad  experience  forces  even  upon  the  virtnoiM 
and  tile  good  after  long  commerce  with  tike 
world,  is  never  absent  from  the  wicked  and  the 
base;  for  their  own  hearts  supply'  the  inoat con- 
vincing proof  of  that  treachery  and  deceit  which 
they  guard  against  in  others.  Thus,  notJung 
like  confidence  could  ever  dwell  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Baron  de  Cajare,  and  be  did,  of  course,  en- 
tertain the  most  lively  doubts  of  the  low  com- 
panion of  his  iniquity :  but  he  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  by  taking  the  best  prec«»ti-as 
that  he  could ;  and  the  moment  Pierre  Jean  had 
received  the  money  and  departed,  the  nobW 
man  called  his  valet,  and  oraered  him  to  have 
the  man  followed,  and  all  his  actions  watch- 
ed. The  valet  bowed  low,  in  his  usual  grave 
and  silent  manner;  but  the  baron  thought  that 
he  perceived  the  slightest  possible  smile  curl- 
ing his  lip,  and  from  that  moment  he  suspected 
him  also. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

•I  am  afraid,*  said  the  surgeon,  as  he  bent  orer 
Annette,  *that  I  must  open  a  vein.  Thiaaeena 
to  me  to  be  no  common  fainting  fit,  but  the  atan- 
ning  effect  of  some  terrible  agitation.  I  can  da 
no  harm  to  take  a  little  blood,  and  must,  at  all 
events,  relieve  the  heart.' 

'Hush !'  cried  the  count,  who  supported  her 
head  upon  his  arm,  'she  revives' — and  aa  ha 
spoke,  a  sort  of  faint  shudder  passed  over  the 
fair  form  that  lay  pale  and  deathlike  before  their 
eyes. 

'Who  is  that  ringing  the  great  bell  so  furiooa- 
ly  ?'  demanded  Monsieur  de  Castelneau  the  nest 
moment,  speaking  in  a  low  voice  to  one  of  the 
servants.  *Go  to  the  porter  and  see ;  aedif  that 
villain,  the  Baron  de  Cajare,  be  returned  on  ai^ 
pretence,  drive  him  forth  with  blows,  and  aaj  1 
made  vou.  My  Annette,  my  sweet  Annette!— 
See,  sne  opens  her  eyes. — Be  comforted,  s^  be- 
loved child — all  will  go  well.' 

Annette  raised  her  hand  faintly  to  her  head, 
and  looked  languidly  round  for  a  moment  or  two, 
then  suddenly  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  door, 
and  clasped  her  hands  together  with  an  expres- 
sion in  which  joy  and  pain  were  strangely 
mingled.  At  the  same  instant,  there  was  a 
quick  and  hurried  step  in  the  room,  and  Ernest 
de  Nogent  rushed  in  and  cast  himself  on  his 
knee  beside  her. 

*My  Annette!'  he  exclaimed,  catching  her 
hand,  and  pressing  his  lips  upon  it  again  and 
atain — ^»my  belov«i  Annette !  they  have  wound- 
ed and  grieved  you :  they  have  well  nigh  killed 
vou — ^I  see  it — I  see  it,  my  own,  my  beloveit 
bride.  But  the  grief  and  the  pain  are  over,  i^ 
Annette:  the  agony  that  we  have  both  auftndl 
is  past.  I  have  found  my  father,  as  I  knew  I 
should  find  him,  eager,  anxious,  that  you  shoold 
be  mine.    He  bids  me  tell  you,  dear  one«  that 
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if  he  could  have  chosen  from  the  whole  world 
for- his  son's  happiness^  he  would  have  chosen 
none  but  you.  He  bids  me  say  that  there  is  no 
obstacle,  no  hesitation,  not  a  shade  of  doubt. 
Nay,  dear  Annette,  nay,*  he  continued,  *why 
do  you  turn  from  me  towards  the  count,  with 
such  a  look  of  agony  and  grief  ?  What  has  hap- 
pened ?  Surely,  surely.  Monsieur  de  Castelneau 
will  not  object  ?* 

'Far  from  it,  Ernest,'  replied  the  count,  tak- 
ing Annette's  hand  and  placing  it  in  his :  *she 
is  yours,  she  is  ever  yours !' 

*Oh  no  !'  exclaimed  Annette  in  a  faint  voice, 
withdrawing  her  hand.  *I  promised — I  prom- 
ised, but  now ! — Oh  Heaven !  this  is  terrible !' 

'You  promised  nothing,  my  Annette,'  said  the 
count:  'all  that  is  at  an  end,  and  for  ever.  I 
myself  have  terminated  all  that,  and  he  is 
gone.' 

•But  you,  but  you  !'  cried  Annette,  'but  you, 
my  father !  what  will  become  of  you  ?' 

'Mind  not  me,'  replied  the  count.  'What  is 
done,  is  done,  Annette.  Before  this  time  it  is 
all  beyond  recall,  and  were  it  not,  I  would  make 
it  so  even  now.' 

Annette  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands  and 
wept,  while  Ernest  de  Nogent  gazed  alternately 
upon  her  and  upon  the  count  with  a  look  of 
grief,  and  surprise,  and  disappointment. 

'I  had  hoped,'  he  said  at  length,  'to  have  com- 
municated to  you,  dear  Annette,  part  at  least  of 
the  joy  that  I  myself  felt.  It  is  very,  very  sad 
to  tind  that  my  coming  seems  to  give  you  more 
pain  than  pleasure.' 

'Oh,  say  not  so,  Ernest,  say  not  so,'  cried  An- 
nette, clasping  his  hand  in  her  own  eagerly. 
'You  cannot,  cannot  tell  what  it  is  I  feel — ^you 
cannot  tell  how  I  am  circumstanced.' 

'  Will  you  not  give  me  some  explanation,  then.^ 
asked  Ernest  de  No^cnt. 

'I  fear  I  must  forbid  any  such  thin^  at  pre- 
sent,' said  the  surgeon,  interfering:  'it  is  only 
too  requisite  that  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin 
should  be  kept  perfectly  calm  and  tranquil  for  a 
time.' 

'Nay,  nay,'  rejoined  the  count,  'nothing  will 
calm  her  so  much  as  a  full  explanation  with 
Monsieur  de  Nogent.  Let  us  but  pause  for  a 
few  moments,  till  she  has  recovered  some 
strength.  Now,  my  good  friends,'  he  added, 
speaking  to  the  servants,  'now,  all  but  Donnine 
had  better  leavo  the  room.' 

His  orders  were  obeyed;  and  all  that  the  sur- 
geon thought  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing Annette  completely  was  done  as  speedi- 
ly as  possible.  The  moments  that  intervened, 
indeed,  were  moments  of  deep  anxiety  to  all, 
excapt  the  Count  de  Castelneau,  whose  resolu- 
tion was  by  this  time  taken,  and  who  watched 
Annette's  looks  eagerly,  till  at  length  her  natu- 
ral color  returning,  though  but  faintly,  to  her 
cheek  and  lips,  he  said, 'Now,  my  dear  Annette, 
can  you  bear  this  explanation  i* 

'Oh  yes,'  she  answered^  'if  it  may  be  given — 
if  it  ought  to  be  given — it  would  relieve  me 
more  than  any  thing;  for  Ernest  would  counsel, 
and  assist,  and  support  us.  But  think,  my  fath- 
er, oh,  think !  can  you  give  that  explanation  to 
any  one?' 

*I  can,  dear  Aanette,*  replied  the  count;  'for 


it  will  soon  be  given  by  others  if  not  hy  me.— 
My  mind  is  made  up  also-^mv  condttet  is  de- 
termined. I  will  shake  this  weight  from  my  heart 
which  has  rested  so  lonf  Upon  it,  which  has 
been  my  burden  through  life,  and  has  well  ni^h 
pressed  me  down  into  tne  grave.  It  is  but  right, 
too,  my  Annette,  that  he  should  know  all,  and 
the  sooner  it  is  told  the  better.  Are  you  pre- 
pared, my  beloved  child  .^' 

"Oh  yes,"  she  said :  "nothing  can  be  such  an- 
guish as  to  think  that  Ernest  may  doubt  or  sus- 
pect me." 

Doubt  or  suspect  you,  dear  one!"  said  Ernest, 
pressing  her  hand  in  his.  'Who  that  knows 
you  could  do  so  for  a  moment  ?  I  see  that  some- 
thing terrible  has  occurred  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand, and  the  supense  has  been  very  painful  to 
me ;  but  still  my  Annette,  if  there  be  any  thing 
that  you  would  prefer  unsaid,  let  it  not  be  tola 
on  my  account;  nor  suppose,  for  one  moment, 
that  suspicion,  or  fear,  or  doubt  of  any  kind  will 
linger  in  my  heart." 

Annette  extended  her  hand  to  him,  and  look- 
ed towards  the  count,  with  a  elance  that  seem- 
ed to  ask,  'Is  he  not  worthy  of  my  love.'" 

Every  one  havingj  left  the  room  excq)t  the 
three  persons  most  interested,  the  count  paused 
for  a  moment,  looking  down  fixedly  on  the  floor; 
and  then  raising  his  head,  he  detailed  to  Ernest 
de  Nogent,  with  his  usual  calm  tone  and  clear 
perspicuous  brevity,  the  principal  points  of  all 
that  had  occurred  during  the  morning.  He  did 
not  conceal  Annette's  willingness  to  devote  her- 
self for  him ;  but  he  connected  it  at  once  with 
her  belief  that  Ernest  himself  had  forsaken  her ; 
and  he  added  a  few  brief  but  powerftil  words, 
displaying  the  agony  of  mind  which  she  had 
si&red,  and  the  certainty  she  had  felt  that 
death  would  terminate  her  sufferings  before  the 
sacrifice  was  completed. 

Ernest  de  Nogent  listened  with  painful  inter- 
est, and  Annette's  tears  flowed  fast  at  the  reca- 
pitulation. At  length,  however,  at  the  allusion 
made  to  his  silence,  Ernest  exclaimed,  *\  have 
been  foolish,  very  foolish— I  ought  to  have 
written  at  once ;  but  I  wished  to  bear  to  my 
dear  Annette  immediately  the  assurance  that  my 
father's  willing  consent  was  given.  I  knew  he 
would  ^ive  it ;  I  was  confident  that  he  would 
not  hesitate  for  a  moment;  and  therefore  it  was 
I  set  out  at  once  for  Castel  Nogent  without 
writing,  that  I  might  not  pain  and  agitate  her 
by  long  expectation.  But  now.  Monsieur  de 
Castelneau,'  he  continued,  'may  I  be  permitted 
to  know  what  is  the  terrible  secret  possessed  by 
this  base  man,  in  order  that  we  may  judge  how 
to  deal  with  him  ?' 

The  count  gazed  upon  him  with  a  melancho- 
ly smile,  and  replieil,  'Your  appearance  and 
coming  hither  this  day,  my  young  friend,  has 
reliev«l  my  mind  of  part  of  its  load.  What- 
ever bef^ls  me,  the  happiness  of  this  dear  girl 
will  be  secure.  To  you  I  give  her,  to  you  I 
trust  her !  It  is  a  precious  and  a  sacred  charge ; 
but  I  know  that  you  will  never  fail  me,  and 
therefore  I  repose  in  confidence  on  you.  As  for 
the  rest,  my  conduct  was  determined  beforcyon 
came,  and  it  is  now  more  firmly  fixed  tnah 
ever.  I  will  tell  you  what  is  this  secret ;  for  I 
am  resolved,  when  this  villain  makes  his  charge 
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against  me,  to  relate  the  whole  tale  simply  and 
truly,  and  then  to  abide  the  consequence,  be 
they  what  they  may.  I  know  my  own  inno- 
cence, though  I  cknnot  prove  it;  and  God  knows 
my  innocence,  too,  who  may  better  make  it  ap- 
pear. 

•It  is  now  more  than  eighteen  years  atfo  that 
the  circumstavxcs  bccurr^  on  which  this  man 
will  found  his  charge-  I  was  then,  Monsieur 
de  Nogent,  in  the  prime  of  life;  past  the  first 
rash  epoch  of  youth,  in  the  full  vigor  of  body 
and  mind,  and  without  one  faculty  or  feeling  in 
the  least  decayed.  According  to  the  usual  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  I  had  been  well  educat- 
ed, for  I  had  been  instructed  in  various  sciences, 
1  had  acquired  much  knowledge  of  different 
kinds,  and  I  was  as  learned  as  most  men,  be 
their  profession  what  it  may ;  but  in  the  true 
and  real  sense  of  the  word  1  was  ill-educated ; 
for  I  had  been  taught  no  moral  restraint,  I  had 
cone  through  none  of  the  discipline  of  the 
heart.  I  was  sent  forth,  in  fact,  to  educate  my- 
self. It  was  as  if  arms  were  put  into  my  hands, 
and  I  were  bidden  to  use  them,  without  being 
told  how.  Cast  upon  the  world  carlv,  and  hold- 
ing many  of  those  rich  benefices  which  are  most 
scandalously  eiven  to  men  who  are  not,  in  fact, 
churchmen,  the  means  of  various  sorts  of  grati- 
fication were  open  to  me,  and  life  was  one  great 
experiment,  which  I  hastened  forward  to  make 
without  experience  and  without  fear.  I  visited 
niany  countries,  went  through  many  scenes,  and 
did  many  acts,  on  the  details  of  which  I  need 
not  d\yel  I .  I  had  strong  passions,  and  I  indulged 
them  in  various  ways ;  but  the  indulgence  was 
not  altogether  merely  for  the  sake  of  vicious 
gratification,  it  was  rather  in  pursuit  of  some- 
thing higher,  better,  nobler,  which  I  had  not 
yet  found.  I  was  seeking  for  happiness,  in 
short,  but  my  search  was  without  a  guide; 
though  I  fancied  that  philosophy  was  leading 
me.  I  believed  that  the  only  read"  way  to  dis- 
cover in  what  happiness  consisted  was  to  taste 
all  enjoyments,  to  endeavor  to  separate  the  in- 
^edients  of  every  pleasant  cup,  and  to  take 
irom  each  the  elements  which  satisfied  me  most. 
You  may  judge  yourself  what  was  the  result, 
both  upon  my  character  and  upon  my  fortune. 
At  the  end  of  a  few  years,  the  first  was  deeply 
injured,  the  second  ruined  altogether.  The 
effect  upon  my  mind  and  heart  idarmed  me  more 
than  all  the  rest.  I  felt  that  the  state  of  false 
and  unsatisfactory  excitement  in  which  I  lived 
was  producing  a  habit  that  I  could  not  cast  off; 
a  craving  for  the  same  stimulating  food  stronger 
and  stronger  every  day.  I  struggled  against  it 
made  efforts  to  free  myself— I  proposed  to 
my  spirit  calmer  pleasures,  gentler,  more  virtu- 
ous enjoyments.  Some  of  these  schemes  I  even 
put  in  practice ;  and,  amongst  the  rest,  for  my 
early  blessing  and  my  eternal  salvation,!  adopt- 
ed this  sweet  child,  the  softener  of  my  hem, 
the  purifier  of  my  mind,  the  sanctifierof  all  my 
feelings  to  nobler  and  to  holier  things.  But 
while  God  granted  me  a  blessing,  he  {dso  gave 
a  warning  and  a  punishment.  I  have  said  that 
my  fortune  was  ruined :  I  was  endeavoring  to 
retrieve,  to  save  some  smaU  thing  out  of  the 
wreck  of  all,  to  give  me  the  means  of  educating 
and  providing,  for  the  child  of  my  adoption. 


There  was  a  proflpect  of  mkcmm  bot  erer , 
a  man  ii  poor,  the  worid  presses  oo  him  tfc* 
more  hardly ;  and  adveratty,  like  a  dog  wli»  iMi 
hunted  dovru  a  deer,  seizes  him  bj  ue  tlvail 
every  time  he  tries  to  struggle  up.  My  csefll- 
ors  pressed  hard  upon  me ;  and  tliose  to  wbaiftf 
had  lent  sums  of  money  were  rarely  fbaad  te 
circumstances  to  repay  them.  Amongist  4lfcar 
claims  against  me,  was  a  debt  to  a  man  naaet 
FHeau — a  hard,  cold-minded  old  man— wlioMi> 
denly  called  for  his  money,  and  I  was  obliged  te 
pay  him,  though  it  left  me  penniless  in  the 
world.  In  that  evil  hour  I  encountered  in  the 
street  two  old  acquaintances,  of  no  very  hi^er 
pure  character,  lliey  were  both  men  of  nnk. 
and  had  once  been  men  of  fortune,  but  w«e 
now  as  poor  as  myself  in  purse,  and,  I  may  ven- 
ture to  say,  much  poorer  still  in  principle.  One 
of  them,  the  Count  H.,  owed  me  a  coosidenhle 
sum,  but  I  was  quite  hopeless  of  his  ercr  dis- 
charging the  debt.  He  had  given  me  a  ba«l 
for  it;  but  I  knew  him  to  live,  assomany other 
.  men  do  live  in  Paris,  solely  by  the  proceeds  ef 
the  gaming  table.  I  met  him,  however,  and  the 
Chevalier  de  M.,  just  towards  dnak,  on  the 
evening  of  a  bright  April  day,  and,  in  the  peai 
and  anxiety  of  the  moment,  I  told  them  what 
hkd  just  occurred  with  this  Gnaltier  Fiteao. 
When  I  came  up,  I  had  remarked  somethingpe* 
culiar  in  the  manner  of  both.  They  had  mmi 
talking  vehemently  and  eagerly  together,  but  a 
low  tones,  and  as  soon  as  I  approached,  becaye 
silent  at  once.  The  count  seemed  to  fiiney  dMt 
what  I  said  regarding  Fiteau  had  for  its  objeel 
to  make  him  pay  me  the  sum  he  owed  me;  and 
he  replied  with  a  peculisf  smile,  that  I  rittfi 
never  forget, — 

« 'Well,  well,  my  dear  abbe,  wait  till  to-OMr- 
row,  and  perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  discherge 
the  whole.' 

*  'Nonsense,  count,'  I  answered;  'why,  ywi 
are  well  nigh  as  poor  as  I  am,  and,  of  course,! 
do  not  expect  any  payment.' 

*  *Ay,  but  I  expect  to  receive  a  large  stun,' he 
said. 

*  'From  some  lucky  hit  to-night  .'*  I  asked. 

*  'Perhs^M  so,'  he  said,  with  that  same 
liar  smile;  *but  it  is  a  very  sure  hit  too.' 

« *I  declare,'  I  replied,  'I  would  try  my  hi^ 
once  more  myself,  but  this  rascally  gofakniith 
has  not  left  me  a  louis.' 

'My  two  companions  spoke  a  few  wofde  to 
each  other  in  a  quick,  low  voice,  and  then  thft 
count  turned  to  me,  and  said,  'Come  with  mm^ 
my  dear  abbe— come  with  me,  and  I  will  pny 
you  a  part  of  what  I  owe  you  to-night.  I  mm 
going  to  old  Fiteau's  myself  to  make  him  ghre 
me  some  money  on  my  diamond  snuft-box,  and 
you  shall  have  a  part.' 

<  'A  thousand  thanks,*  I  answered,  *a  then* 
sand  thanks !  It  will,  indeed,  be  of  grest  ssr- 
vice.* 

'We  then  walked  on  together,  and,  as  tne 
went,  my  companions  more  than  once  spolEe  fee 
each  other  apart.    The  count  seemed  to 


something,  but  the  chevalier  still  rcplied»  *H^ 
no,  it  would  ruin  all.'    When  we  had  rrimM 
over  the  bridge,  and  were  approaching  the  eli 
goldsmith's  shop,  to  my  surprise  the  coimt  aad-' 
his  companion  turned  back,  saying  that  it  was 
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not  dark  mtn^ ;  bist  th^  afterwards  explain- 
ed UMMBatter  by  adding,  that  they  did  not  want 
to  have  any  one  in  the  ihop  When  they  offered 
the  anuff-box.  Shortly  afterwards  we  returned ; 
and  as  we  were  going  down  the  street  in  which 
Fileau  lived  we  saw  nis  shopboy,  whom  I  knew 
wdAjjiT  ti|ht,  come  out;  and  the  count,  say- 
iB|^^That  is  he,'  crossed  immediately  to  the 
omer  side.  We  now  proceeded  very  slowly  up 
to  die  door  of  the  shop,  which  was  closed ;  and 
the  count  muttering,  *This  is  a  disasreeable  bus- 
iness, I  hope  there  is  nobody  with  him,*  naused 
ibr  amomentor  two  as  if  in  hesitation.  I  laugh- 
ed at  his  scruples,  and  offered  to  go  in  and  eet 
the  money  for  the  box  myself,  but  he  said,  *No, 
no>  I  will  do  it,  if  you  will  just  stay  here,  and 
if  you  see  any  one  coming  call  to  me  immediate- 
ly; for  should  not  like  to  be  caught  pawning  my 
snufT-box.' 

•I  replied,  *  Very  well !'  and  he  then  turned  to 
the  chevalier,  saying,  <Go  you  in  first,  and  see  if 
there  is  any  one  there.    Perhap  the  old  man  is 
gone  home  himself.*    But  the  door  was  not  lock- 
ed.   The  chevalier  went  in,  and  I  heard  him 
speak  lo  the  old  goldsmith.    The  count  follow- 
ed a  moment  after,  the  door  was  closed,  and  I 
remained  upon  watch.    I  took  a  turn  up  the 
street,  which  was  now  dark,  and  though  1  thought 
the  conduct  of  my  two  companions  somewnat 
strange,  not  suspicion  of  any  evil  purpose  cross- 
ed my  mind.    At  that  moment  I  happened  to 
clasp  my  hands  tog[ether,  thinking  ot  my  own 
situation,  and  wishing  I  could  get  out  of  Paris. 
In  so  doing,  my  left  hand  rested  upon  the  seal 
ring  which  I  wore  upon  my  right,  and  which 
was  richly  set  with  diamonds.    *  I  will  sell  this,' 
I  thought  as  I  touched  it,  <it  is  worth  fifty  louis. 
I  will  sell  this,  and  quit  Paris  at  once.'    I  drew 
it  fh>m  my  fingei*witn  the  intention  of  doing  so 
immediately,  lor  the  thing  had  never  struck  me 
before,  and  I  turned  towards  the  door  of  the 
shop.    As  I  came  near,  I  suddenly  heard  a  noise 
of  stninling,  and  then  a  sound  as  if  some  heavy 
weight  nad  ndlen,  and  then  a  shrill  cry,  almost 
instantly  stifled.    A  horrible  suspicion  now,  for 
the  first  timet  crossed  my  mind.    In  the  agita- 
tion of  the  moment,  and  with  my  whole  brain 
reeling,  I  dropped  the  ring  which  I  had  taken 
from  ay  finger,  but,  without  seeking  it,  I  dart- 
ed towtfds  Uie  door.    At  that  instant,  however, 
a  man  rushed  forth,  and  I  eagerly  asked  what 
had  ha{MMned,  thinking  he  was  one  of  the  two 
who  had  just  left  me;  when  suddenly,  to  my 
horror  and  astonishment,  I  saw  that  he  was  a 
stranger,  and  in  the  first  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment I  fled  at  full  speed.    Wiien  I  reached  my 
own  dwelling,  I  recollected  the  ring,  but  I  dar- 
ed not  go  back  to  look  for  it,  uid  I  passed  some 
time  in  a  state  of  apprehension  and  suspense 
,  that  it  is  impossible  to  describe.    Nothing,  bow- 
'y  ever,  took  place  to  increase  my  fears.     The 
I  trial  passed  without  my  name  bemg  mentioned. 
I  found  that  the  man  whom  I  had  seen  come 
forth  from  the  house  where  the  murder  had  been 
eommitted,  and  who,  by  his  gallantry  and  de- 
termination, brought  the  assassins  to  justice, 
was  the  very  Pierre  Morin,  the  reputed  father  of 
ny  Annette.    But  he  never  mentioned  my  ap- 
pearance throughout  the  whole  course  of  tne 
afiur,  and  tiie  two  murderers  suflhred  the  hor- 


rible sentence  of  the4aw  without  any  one  hav- 
ing whispered  a  suspicion  against  me.  On  the 
very  day  of  the  execution,  however,  I  receive 
a  letter,  sealed  with  the  very  seal  I  had  lost, 
commanding  me  in  terms,  which  left  no  doubt 
that  the  writer,  possessed  my  secret,  to  quit  Paris 
without  delay ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  very 
letter  enclosed  the  means  requisite  for  obeying 
the  injunction.  More  than  once  since  I  have 
received  a  letter  so  sealed,  and  in  every  instance 
except  the  last  I  have  obeyed  to  the  letter  the 
directions  given  me.  On  the  last  occasion, 
those  directions  implied  that  I  was  to  say  to  the 
Duke  of  Choiseul  words  which  I  thought  might 
deceive  him  concerning  the  birth  of  my  dear 
Annette.  I  determined  not  to  utter  them;  and 
it  is  clear  that  in  consequence  of  m^  acting,  as 
I  thought,  justly  and  rightly,  this  Pierre  Morin, 
who  is  now  I  find  chief  commissar^-,  has  given 
over  the  secret  to  the  Baron  de  Cajarc.' 

*0h,  no,  no!*  exclaimed  both  Annette  and 
Ernest  de  Nogent  at  the  same  moment,  'it  can- 
not be — ^he  would  never  do  that.' 

*Ay!'  said  the  count — *how  can  you  judee, 
my  dear  Annette  ?  What  can  you  know  of  this 
Pierre  Morin  ?' — Ay,  now  I  remember,'  he  con- 
tinued— *  the  gentleman  you  saw  in  the  woo4'. 
but  still  no  one  else  could  have  done  it,  my  dear 
child ;  for  no  one  could  give  such  information 
but  himself.' 

'We  cannot  tell  that.  Monsieur  de  Castel- 
neau,'  said  Ernest  de  Nogent;  'but  sure  I  am,  it 
is  not  Pierre  Morin :  I  know  him  well ;  and  al- 
though he  is  generally  held  to  be  strict  and  se- 
vere m  his  d(^ings  with  the  villainous  crew  of 
this  metropolis,  I  have  always  found  him  gen- 
erous and  kind,  and  one  who  weighs  a  man's 
motives  as  well  as  his  actions.  However,  the 
conduct  of  this  Baron  de  Cajare  is  base  and 
shameful ;  and  if  it  can  be  shown  that  he  has 
used  such  threats  for  such  purposes,  it  will  go 
tar  to  destroy  any  charge  that  he  may  bring. 
He  cannot  long  have  left  you.  Monsieur  de  Cas- 
telneau.' 

'Scarcely  an  hour,'  replied  the  count,  pointing 
to  a  clock  on  the  mantel-piece. 

•Well,  then,'  continued  Ernest  de  Nogent,  *I 
will  hasten  after  him  with  all  speed ;  and,  see- 
ing the  commissary  of  police  myself,  I  will  en- 
deavor to  discover  what  share  he  has  had  in  this 
business.' 

The  count  shook  his  head.  'Alas !  my  young 
friend,*  he  replied,  *I  fear  your  experience  is  not 
sufficient  to  render  you  a  match  for  the  shrewd 
and  veteran  director  of  the  Parisian  police.' 

•Perhaps  I  may  not  be  able  to  discover  all,' 
replied  Ernest,  'but  I  may  discover  something ; 
and  at  all  events,  I  shall  weaken  this  bad  man's 
testimony,  by  charging  him  directly  with  htfv- 
ing  threatened  you  with  such  an  accusation,  for 
the  purpose  of  driving  you,  against  your  incli- 
nation and  hers,  to  give  him  the  hand  of  my 
dear  Annette.  My  horses'  ^e  fresh — I  shall 
reach  Paris  almost  as  soon  as  himself.  Were  it 
not  better,'  he  added,  addressing  the  count  in  a 
low  tone,  'were  it  not  better  for  you,  my  dear 
sir,  to  order  your  carriage  at  once,  and  put  the 
frontier  between  you  and  Paris  ere  daybreak  .to- 
morrow ?  The  accusation  is  false,  but  the  re- 
sult of  such  things  is  always  uncertain.     Jos* 
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fiee  does  not  tlways  in  France,  alas !  hold  the 
•qaki  very  even.  You  have  no  protection  at 
t!ie  court  now,  Monsieur  de  Castelneau.  Were 
it*net  better,  I  say,  to  be  absent— to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  enemies  ?' 

<No,*  answered  the  count,  <no.  As  I  have 
said,  my  young  friend,  my  determination  is 
taken.  It  is  too  late  to-day  to  set  out  for  Paris, 
but  early  to-morrow  I  will  myself  go  to  the 
lieutenant-general  of  police.  I  will  tell  him  of 
the  threat  which  this  trader  in  human  hopes 
and  fears  has  used  against  me,  and  relating  the 
whole  facts  as  I  have  now  told  them  to  you,  I 
will  show  him  that  I  am  ready  to  answer  the 
charge  whenever  it  is  brought  before  him.  Thus 
there  can  be  no  use  of  your  going  to  Paris  this 
ni^bt.  Stay  here  with  us,  Ernest,  and  pass 
this  evening  at  least  in  one  of  those  happy 
dreams  whereof  this  stormy  life  has  but  few — 
stay,  to  console  and  comfort  Annette,  for  the 
his  needed  consolation  this  many  a  day,  and  has 
not  found  it' 

Ernest  de  Nogent  gazed  fondly  at  Annette  for 
a  moment,  and  pressedher  hand  in  his ;  but  he 
answered,  «The  best  consolation  I  can  give  her 
is  in  aiding  you ;  nor,  indeed,  could  our  dream 
.be  a  happy  one  under  such  circumstances  as 
now  surround  us.  Dear  Annette,  I  ought  to  go 
to  Paris — ^I  ought  to  go  immediately,  without 
hesitation  or  delay.  I  am  concerned  as  well 
as  the  count,  for  this  man  has  striven  to  rob  me 
of  love  and  happiness  for  life.  I  must  go,  I 
oueht  to  go.* 

He  rose  as  he  spoke,  but  Annette  rose  also ; 
and  laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm  detained 
him  for  a  moment. 

*  EruMt,'  she  said,  in  a  sad  tone,  <  there  are, 
some  things  on  which,  I  am  told,  men  consider 
themselves  privileged  to  deceive  women — the 
most  honorable  and  honest  men,  Ernest. — 
You  are  going  to  fight  this  man — ^is  it  not  so  ^ 

*  No,  I  can  assure  you,  dear  Annette,'  he  re- 
plied, *  whatever  may  be  eventually  the  result, 
such  is  not  my  purpose  at  present' 

*  Promise  me,  tnen,  promise  me,'  said  An- 
nette, *  that  you  will  avoid  a  quarrel  with  him 
— that  you  will  not  draw  your  sword  upon 
him.' 

*  Not  so,  dearest  Annette,'  replied  Ernest  de 
Nogent  firmly.  *  Believe  me,  when  I  tell  you 
as  straightforwardly  and  truly  as  you  yourself 
could  speak,  that  1  go  not  with  the  slightest 
intention  of  seeking  any  ouarrel  with  this  Baron 
de  Cajare ;  that  I  will  rattier  shun  it,  if  possible 
Of  this  I  assure  you,  my  dear  Annette ;  and  I 
am  sure  that,  after  having  said  thus  much,  you 
will  not  seek  to  bind  me  bv  any  such  promis? 
as  you  have  just  asked.  Rash  promises  have 
but  too  often  sealed  a  man's  sword  to  the  seab- 
oard when  honor  should  have  made  him  draw 
it,  and  have  brought  down  imputations  upon 
him  which  have  cost  him  the  sacrifice  of  life 
itself  to  wipe  away.  I  will  seek  no  quarrel  with 
him,  Annette ;  and  pray,  my  beloved  one,  be 
satisfied  with  that  assurance.' 

*  I  will,'  said  Annette—'  I  will ;  for  I  do  not 
think,  Ernest,  that  however  rashly  you  might 
hazard  Ife  in  moments  of  joy  and  bright  happi- 
aesB,  jrou  would  willingly  leave  me  for  ever 
alone  ift  a  time  of  such  miseiy  and  danger'  as 
this.' 


Ernest  de  Nogent  cast  his  arms  aromd  her, 
and  kissed  her  cheek,  and  the  Count  de  Caslil- 
neau  turned  away,  and  walked  with  a  dev 
step  towards  the  window.  He  instantly  re- 
turned, however,  and  taking  Ernest's  haad  a 
his,  he  said,  <  I  ihank  God  most  sincerely,  that 
whatever  may  happen  to  me,  she  has  such  a 
one  to  protect  her ;  and  now  fare^^'cU :  act  weil 
and  wisely ;  for  wisdom  and  truth  together  will 
win  the  day  against  all  odds.* 

CHAPTER  Xlil. 

Pierre  Moriit  sat  alone  in  his  own  hoase, 
but  the  fate  of  ambition  had  been  his — thoagk 
to  say  the  truth,  he  as  little  deserved  tbatlatf 
from  an5i  ambitious  feeling  in  his  own  mmi 
as  any  man  that  ever  lived.  Oreat^eB^ 
however,  had  been  thrust  upon  him  ;  nni, 
as  I  have  s^-id,  the  fate  of  ambition  had  bees 
his.  Domestic  life  was  gone — it  was  no  1od|- 
er  by  his  own  fireside  he  sat :  it  was  ma 
small  office,  with  the  word  ^^Eiude**  marked 
upon  the  outer  door,  with  two  other  entraneei 
on  either  side,  a  bell  upon  the  table  before 
him,  and  inn«*merable  reams  of  written  pa- 
pers piled  up  in  shelves  around,  ticketed  and 
marked  within  view,  but  closely  secured  by 
w'lrewerk  screens,  of  which  no  one  had  Hit 
key  but  himself.  Here  he  sat,  tJien,  readm; 
attentively,  by  the  light  of  a  lamp,  a  long  re- 
port written  in  very  close  characters,  wide 
ever  and  anen  he  laid  it  down,  and  seemed  ts 
think  ever  the  contents,  and  then  again  took 
up  the  paper,  and  went  on  with  the  same  at- 
tention as  before.  When  he  had  done,  he 
marked  a  small  note  of  the  contents  on  the 
outer  leaf,  put  it  aside,  and  tuirnad  to  a  list  W 
memoranda;  after  looking  through  whieb, 
he  rang  his  bell,  and  a  clerk  appeared,  afitr 
knocking  at  the  door. 

*Has  the  person  1  told  you  of  heon  here?' 
demanded  Pierre  Morin. 

*Yes,  sir,  and  left  this  paper,*  replied  tbe 


Pierre  Morin  ^ook  it,  and  examined  the  esa- 
tents  attentively,  making  a  sign  at  the  saiM 
Urns  for  the  oleik  to  remain  in  the  room. 

'Ha!'  he  said^«ha  !  He  has,  baa  he  ?- 
Well,  we  will  see ! — Send  for  an  exempt- 
any  one  will  do— and  three  archers,  and  \A 
an  exempt,  and  the  same  number  of  areheis, 
be  here  at  ten  o'clock.  See  who  that  is  iiB|- 
inff  the  bell.' 

The  clerk  went  out  into  the  ofilce  beyead, 
and  thence  into  a  littlf^' vestibule  which  sfli-' 
mnnicated  with  the  street  by  a  dnor  weB  n- 
cured.  There  was  a  small  grated  wicket  la- 
the door,  as  in  the  doors  of  prisons,  thisaijii 
which  any  one  within  could  hold  whatasemv 
communication  he  wished  with  those  withwtt 
and  yet  be  able  to  put  a  stop  to  the  coafcn* 
tion  whenever  he  pleased  by  closing  a  tmit 
en  shutter  over  the  grating.  f 

Through  this  wioket  the  clerk  now  sfAl 
for  a  moment  to  a  man  in  the  street,  and  49i 
returned  to  tell  Pierre  Morin  tkat  the  vtffi 
of  the  bell  was  a  person  calling  himself  llift> 
sieurde  Nogent,  who  wished  to  speak  witk 
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in  on  tHMUiAM  of  the  viaMi  importuee. 
*1  Iwbir  hm  ftc«,  sir,'  eoatinqed  Uieelerk; 
im  wnf%cm  ef  tiie  kiof  *■  paget  of  honor  a 
iQodiiiaii7yoon-afo, ond hat  sinee  betn on 
$me0  in  Flanden  and  on  the  Rme.' 

^Let  him  hi/  ftid  Pierre  Monn,  «bn^dmit 
lo  oaa  elie ;  for  i  have  muoh  ireah  bAneaa 
i&  hand  to«night.' 

The  clerk  retired,  and  e  minute  or  t^o  af. 
er  Emeat  de  IU>gent  entered  the  room. 

^Grood  eveninjgr,  Monsievr  de  Nogent,'  said 
Pierre  Morin.  *rray  take  a  seat  for  a  moment 
«  two.  I  have  very  little  time  to  apeak  with 
A/  one  to-night,  a  load  of  fresh  bnsineas 
imving  been  cast  upon  me  unezpeetedlj/ 

*I  ehoald  have  been  here  an  hour  ago,*  re- 
ilied  Erneat,  *had  not  one  of  my  he/sea  fkl- 
en.  Bat  the  cauae  of  my  eoming,  Monaieor 
If  orioy  ii  of  deep  importance  to  me  and  oth- 
»n,  and  of  aome  cenaeqnenoe  to  youraelf, 
lerhapa.* 

*Oh«  j9»y*  anawered  Pierre  Morin :  *1  know 
dl  about  it,  Monaienr  de  Nogent,  though  once 
n  my  life  aomething  haa  tAen  place  which 
I  did  not  know,  that  is,  ^eur  arrival  in  Paris. 
However,  I  am  aware  of  the  afiair  that  brings 
fou  here,  and  it  is  all  in  proper  train.' 

'Indeed  !*  exclaimed  Ernest  de  Nogent.  4 
i&ink  you  must  be  mistaken.' 

*Oh,  no,*  answered  Pierre  Morin :  Hhe 
ftoainess  is,  that  our  good  friend  the  Baron  de 
Dajare  has  been  threataeing  the  Count  de 
Castelneau  with  charges  of  a  very  serious  na- 
ture, if  he  do  not  choose  to  give  him  the 
band  of  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin.' 

Ernest  de  Nogent  looked  astonished,  and 
ifter  a  momentary  pause,  demanded,  *Then 
have  you  really  been  the  person  to  forniah 
this  information  to  the  Baron  de  Cajare  ?  I 
Bifored  to  pledge  my  life  that  you  had  not.' 

*Ton  did  quite  right,'  replied  Pierre  Morin. 
1  gave  him  no  information  at  all :  nay  more, 
irtthin  the  last  three  hours,  he  haa  gone  and 
sharped  me  to  the  lieutenant-general  with 
sonaiving  at  Monsieur  de  Castelnean's  escape 
!h>m  justice.  Is  it  possible  that  there  can  be 
inch  a  fool  aa  the  Baron  de  Cajare  ?' 

'It  does  appear  to  me  that  he  is  less  foolish 
han  malieious,'  replied  Ernest :  *if  he  thought 
fOu  would  say  any  thing  in  favor  of  the 
sount,  it  was  of  course  his  best  plan  to  charge 
fon  as  an  accomplice.' 

'It  is  really  curious,'  said  Pierre  Morin 
irith  a  smile,  'to  see  how  simple  you  men  of 
|to  world  can  be.  Why,  did  the  fool  think 
■at  the  lieutenant-general  would  bring  dis- 
Rdit  on  the  whole  office  by  listening  U  the 
of  a  notorious  swindler  and  intrigitant 
I  himself,  against  one  of  the  oldest  and 
i  tried  aervants  of  the  police  ?  Why,  he 
~  1  not  sacrifice  the  loweat  mouchard^  that 
cd  up  as  a  waiter  listens  to  the  conver- 
on  in  a  low  coffee-house,  to  the  enmity  of 
i  a  villain  as  this  Cajare.  Besides,  what 
I  the  fool  expect,  when  he  roused  a  man 
I  of  gout,  and  rheumatism,  and  gravel,  and 
a? en  knows  what  besides,  from  a  nice  lit- 
^enpper  in  hie  own  bed-room,  to  come  and 


listen  to  aa  nnpleaaaat  charge  tgainat  a  per- 
son without  whose  assistance  'Co  could  not 
keep  up  hia  office  fi>r  an  hour  ?  Why,  of 
course,  that  the  good  lieutenant  wonld '  send 
the  whole  tidings  to  me,  and  bid  me  deal  with 
the  matter  as  I  might  think  fit.' 

Ernest  de  Nogent  had  smiled  at  the  com- 
missary's  method  of  reasoning,  and  f^m  the 
tone  in  which  he  spoke,  concluded  that  all 
would  go  right  for  the  Count  de  Castelnean  ; 
but  Pierre  Morin,  who  was  a  great  decipher- 
er of  the  transient  expressions  of  men's  coun- 
tenances, read  in  a  minute  what  was  naaaing 
in  the  young  gentleman'a  mind,  and  hasten- 
ed to  undeceive  him. 

'Notwithstanding  all  this,  Monsieur  de  No- 
gent,' he  said,  'I  must  not  lead  yon  into  a 
belief  that  the  situation  of  the  Count  de  €as- 
telneau  ia  not  a  very  dangeroua  one.  Here 
is  a  grave  charge  made  against  him — a  charge 
in  regard  to  whioh  my  evidence  must  be  de- 
manded, and  not  onlv  mnrt  I  apeak  the  truth, 
but  I  have  spoken  the  truth  nearly  twenty 
years  ago.' 

'If  BO,*  aaid  Ernest  de  Nogent,  'how  hap- 
pens it  that  the  case  was  not  investigated  at 
the  time?' 

'It  is  all  according  to  the  routine  of  the 
office,'  replied  Pierre  Morin.  'Aa  aoon  aa  I 
was  sworn  in  to  the  duties  of  the  station  then 
conferred  upon  me,  I  informed  the  lieutenant 
general  of  those  days  of  certain  facts  con- 
cerning Monsieur  de  Castelneau,  which,  per- 
haps, he  may  not  have  communicated  to 
you.* 

'He  haa  told  me  all,'  said  Erneat  de  Nogent, 
*all,  I  am  quite  aure,  without  the  sUgheat  db- 
guise.' 

'Well,  then,*  said  Pierre  Morm,  who,  not- 
withstanding this  assurance,  did  not  chooie 
to  speak  more  plainly,  'you  know  what  I  al- 
lude to.  I  made  the  communication  of  all  I 
had  seen  and  heard  to  the  lieutenant-general 
himself.  He  took  a  note  of  it,  which  still 
exists ;  but  nothing  farther  was  done,  our  or- 
dinary rule  beifig,  never  to  proceed  aminat 
any  person  whose  guilt  la  not  clear.  If  we 
think  that  this  individual  or  that  is  going  on 
in  a  course  dangerous  to  ^vernment  or  to 
society,  we  may  arrest  him,  and  keep  him 
quiet  for  a  time ',  but  we  never  proceed  to  the 
scandal  of  public  trials  and  examinationa  till 
we  are  quite  sure  that  a  man  has  committed 
a  crime ;  unices,  indeed,  some  impertinent 
fool  like  this  Baron  de  Cajare,  either  from 
private  enmity  or  mere  intruaive  folly,  foreea 
the  matter  upon  us  by  a  public  charge.  Snch 
was  the  case  of  Monsieur  de  Castelneau. — 
We  could  not  Tpreve  that  he  was  guilty 
at  that  time  :  it  was  my  own  private  opinion 
that  he  was  not,  and  such  is  still  my  belief. 
The  lieutenant-general  left  me  to  keep  my 
eye  upon  him,  and  if  I  found  that  there  waa 
fresh  cause  for  suspicion,  to  act  aa  the  oaae 
might  require.  Still,  I  muat  tell  you,  the  af- 
fairs is  very  dangerous  for  him  at  present. — 
Here  is  a  new  wimeas  come  fhrward  in  tbe 
business,  who  is  not  pnly  a  viUaip,  but  avery 
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can  teir  Neither  the  king  nor  hie  miniitera 
are  at  all  well  diepoiied  to  Moneieor  de  Cae- 
telneau,  and  the  turn  which  things  maj  take 
can  oeFer  be  ascertained  beforehand.  Now 
tell  me,  Monsieur  de  Nogent,  what  does  he 
intend  to  do  ?  I  give  you  my  promise,  that 
if  you  tell  me  sincerely,  I  will  not  nse  the  in- 
formation against  him  in  any  way.' 

'He  iDtends,'  replied  Ernest  de  Nogent, 

*  he  intends  to  come  to  Paris  to>morrow  morn- 
ing, to  inform  the  lieutenant-general  of  the 
threats  which  have  been  used  against  him, 
to  give  every  explanation,  and  to  submit  him- 
self to  whatever  may  be  judged  necessary  by 
the  police.' 

*That  looks  like  innocence,*  said  Piem 
Morin,  after  a  moment's  thought. 

*  Oh !  can  you  doubt  for  a  moment  that  he 
is  innocent?'  exclaimed  £mest  de  Nogent. — 
AAer  a  long  life  of  beneficence,  kindness, 
and  honor,  can  you  doubt  that  he  is  unstained 
by  such  guilt?' 

*  I  do  not  doubt  it  myself,'  replied  Pierre 
Morin ;  and  as  he  pronounced  those  words, 
and  marked  the  enthusiastic  eagerness  of  his 
jToung  companion,  a  smile  came  upon  his 
iips— the  grave  and  melancholy  smile  of  sad 
experience  when  brought  in  sudden  contact 
with  the  freshness  of  youUifnl  confidence. — 

*  I  do  not  doubt  it  myself,'  he  repeated  ;  '  but 
there  may  be  others^  who  will  doubt,  and  it  is 
that  which  made  me  glad  he  should  take  a 
course  which  looks  like  innocence;  for  in 
thi^  good  world  it  is  very  oflen  better  to  look 
innocent  even  than  to  be  innocent,  whatever 
it  may  be  in  the  next.  Let  him  come,  but 
yet  with  no  unseemly  haste,  as  if  he  feared: 
I  will  take  care  that  he  shall  not  be  sent  for 
before  he  appears,  so  that  it  may  be  a  volun- 
tary act— that  is  to  say,  if  I  am  assured  that 
he  will  present  himself.' 

*  Of  that  you  may  be  quite  certain/  answered 
£rnest  de  Nogent ;  *  but  can  nothing  further 
be  done  to  discover  how  this  Baron  de  Cajare 
inteuds  to  proceed,  and  to  take  the  sting  out 
of  his  maliee  ^  Oh  that  it  might  rest  upon  me 
alone  to  do  so ! — but  sooner  or  later  it  may 
come  to  that,  Tor  X  have  many  a  long  arrear 
to  settle  with  him  already.' 

*  Hush,  hush ''  cried  Pierre  Morin,  laugh- 
ing— *you  must  not  speak  of  such  violent 
proceedings  here,  in  presence  of  the  police, 
or  I  must  send  for  an  exempt.  But  leave  the 
Baron  de  Csjare  to  me— Klepend  upon  it,  I 
shall  prove  a  more  terrible  combatant  to  him 
than  yourself.  I  rather  suspect,  Monsieur  de 
NoffOttt,  that  it  you  will  have  the  kindness  to 
wait  till  1  have  settled  my  accounts  with  him, 
and  ailer  that  wish  to  arrange  his  affairs  with 
you  likewise,  you  will  have  to  seek  him  ei- 
ther in  the  colonies,  or  else  in  the  galleys  at 
Toulon.  The  man  is  a  fool,  sir,  the  man  is  a 
fool — not  simply  for  ofl^nding  the  chief  com- 
missary of  police,  for  that  manv  an  honest 
man  has  done,  and  been  none  the  worse  for 
it— but  for  offending  the  person  who  has  the 
chief  power  of  puauihing  rogues,  when  he 
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Nogent.  I  have  a  grant  nrin 
added,*  to  let  him  ge  en  >  iriitte  liB||fcn  $» 
there  is  something  I  wonli)  Mm  iatf  ««t, 
^i^iich,  perhaps,  imavnolbe  ^le  lefir%ik 

o^  Vkless  I  let  htm  diseover  it  lii ■■■»*,  Mi 
yet  1  think  it  may  be  done,  toe;  b«l'l«M 
consider  of  the  matter,  nnd  speek,  is  Hi*  f 
place,  with  the  lientewmt-general  «t  ^ 
it  is  time  that  I  shoold  go  thither,  how 
he  said,  looking  nt  his  watch ;  •«»  «•! 
just  three  qoarters  of  en  bonr  belbro  tT  ' 
time.  It  may  be  as  well  if  yea  go  «| 
too,  for  this  bnsinees  heeanhoyeq  my  wmny 
superior,  and  it  will  be  bettor  to  eoedw  Inn 
and  send  him  to  bed  quiet,  that  he  ai^  iCk 
in  good  humor  to-morrow.  1  will  «oan  Ina^ 
qnilize  him,  and  you  ean  then  retima  l»  Ver- 
B«illes,  if  you  think  fit.  All  yon  will  eftytt 
the  lieutenant-general  is  to  confirm  n^  iHffdi 
in  regard  to  the  intention  of  the  count  t»  fir- 
sent  himself  willingly  to-morrow,  nai  yen 
will  inquire  what  hour  will  be  meet  e^mfrtil 
for  the  interview.' 

Ernest  de  Nogent  williugly  agreed  to  ac 
company  Pierre  Morin ;  and  the  rommieein 
accordingly  took  his  hat  and  sword,  mmA  fed 
the  way  through  the  office  where  the  derk 
was  seated,  into  the  little  vestibule  heynai 
In  that  chamber  were  now  standiii||rlb^  ma 
in  military  habits,  to  one  of  whom  Vwm 
Morin  spoke  a  few  words  as  he  pemrj  oav 
and  the  archers,  for  such  they  were,r 
him  at  once  into  the  street.  The  eo 
ry,  however,  took  no  further  notioe,  hot  veal 
on,  and  the  archen,  with  the  exempt  at  tfaeii 
head,  pursued  a  different  course.  A  nterl 
walk  brought  the  cl^ief  commiasary  aad  h^ 
young  companion  to  the  hotel  of  the  fietttva 
ant-general  of  the  police,  where  the  appear 
anoe  of  Pierre  Morin  immediatelj  praaan^ 
admission ;  and  in  a  few  minutea  t^^  «» 
introdneed  into  the  dressing-room  nffhrtaiis 
erfuloflloer,  who  was,  perhk&s,  OMfa  fiaxd 
for  fifty  miles  round  the  capilif  Ihca  tmm  tiN 
king  himself.  He  was  at  this  l^eaa  nai^iari 
far  advanced  in  life,  but  appei)B^^|Ba  Kezr 
Morin  had  said,  to  be  eaten  up  #tWMw*  ^ 
various  diseases.  His  countenaxrfrflttia  n 
thing  but  pleasing,  though  piahMj/^^tt 
once  been  handsome ;  but  the  irritattMKi 
duced  by  wearing  sickness  waaoTideiftJh 
ery  line,  and  his  first  salnUtioa.  «p«a^ 
Pierre  Morin,  was,  «•  Psha  *  why  M 
come  sooner,  Monsieur  Morin?— a 
have  you  brought  with  you  here?* 

f  I  could  not  come  earlier,  i 
replied  Pierre  Morin,  *  because  I 
tain  such  satisfactory  information,  Xm 
place,  as  would  set  your  mind 
ease.    In  regard  to  myself,  moi 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  you  are 

all  evente,  if^morrow  you  will  ItiMf^  4 
volume,  and  at  the  folio  I  mentioaed^jMEinl 
find  my  fall  disposition  regarding  ShbIi 
ness  twenty  years  ago.' 

•I  am  satisfied,  I  am  satisfied,'  sai^  ^fete 
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to  joa  to  vra]i|[9.' 

*  Nay,  n^onseigneur/  laid  Pierre  MoriA,  *it 
will  be  neceasarj  for  yoD,  I  am  afraid,  to  go 
iato  the  business  yourself  to-morrow  morn- 
iag,  as  I  must  giro  evidence,  and  cannot  both 
bear  witness  and  conduct  the  inquiry.  It  will 
not,  howey«r,  take  half  an  hour,  for  every 
thing  shall  be  prepared  by  me  beforehand,  and 
1  think  you  will  find,  in  five  minutes,  that 
this  charge  has  been  arranged  by  two  swind- 
lers, the  chief  of  whom  is  the  Baron  de  Ca- 
jtrp,  for  tbe  purpose  of  frightening  Monsieur 
de  Castelneau,  and  extorting  something  from 
him.  At  all  events,  it  will  be  satisfactorily 
shown  to  you,  whatever  may  be  your  judg- 
ment in  regard  to  Monsieur  de  Castelnean 
himself,  that  this  fiaron  de  Cajare  is  little  bet- 
ter  than  a  common  cheat;  and  his  chief  wit- 
ness, ii  1  divine  rightly  who  he  is  to  be,  I  pro- 
pose to  ban^  as  speedily  as  possible,  if  you 
have  no  objection;  unless,  indeed,  he  does 
something  to  merit  a  little  longer  licence.* 

*  Oh,  I  have  no  objection,'  replied  the  lieu- 
tenant-general— *do  as  you  please,  Morin, 
only  be  certain  of  what  you  are  about  you 
know.' 

<  Oh,  1  am  quite  sure,  sir,'  replied  Pierre 
Moria!  *  we  shall  have  him  to-niyht— can 
hear  what  he  is  to  sa^  upon  this  business  to- 
morrow: he  maybe  interrogated  upon  any  of 
his  own  affairs — there  are  six  or  seven  of  them 
— on  the  day  after:  his  trial  can  come  on 
upon  Saturday,  and  Tuesday  will  be  a  very 
good  day  for  hanging  him,  if'you  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

*  None  in  the  world,'  replied  the  lieutenant 
general.  *  Any  day  you  like — it  ie  quite  the 
same  to  me.  But  who  is  this  gentleman,  Mo- 
rin J»' 

*  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  and  his  also,  sir,* 
replied  the  commissary:  this  is  Monsieur  de 
Nogent,  formerly  page  of  honor  to  the  king  ' 
The  lieutenant-general  rose  up  in  his  seat 
and  made  a  low  bow  to  Ernest  de  Nogent, 
while  Pierre  Morin  continued  *  He  has  come 
to  wait  upon  you  regarding  this  business  of 
Monsieur  de  6astelnean,  who  sent  him  imme- 
diately to  give  information  ot  the  threat  used 
to  him  by  the  Baron  de  Cajare,  and  to  in- 
quire at  what  hour  yon  will  be  willing  to  give 
him  audience,  that  he  may  meet  any  charges 
boldly  and  at  once.' 

*  That  is  favorable,'  renlied  the  lieutenvnt- 
general — *  that  is  very  favorable.  As  to  the 
Sour — what  time  do  you  think  every  thing 
will  be  ready.  Monsieur  Morin  V 

Pierre  Morin  approached  somewhat  closer 
to  the  lieutenant-general  of  police,  and  said 
in  a  low  voice,  *  You  had  better  name  any 
time  you  like,  sir,  your  health  must  be  cared 
for  before  all  things;  and  you  should  be  guar- 
ded against  the  rawness  of  the  morning  air. 
Perhaps  the  hour  of  neon  might  suit  you? 
I  will  be  responsible  that  ne  escape  shall  take 
place,  though  1  am  sure  snch  a  thing  is  not 
intended.' 

1 


*  No,  not  noon,  not  noon,*  replied  the  lieu- 
tenant general;  *  that  is  too  late.  X  am  al- 
ways up  by  ten,  and  can  be  down  at  the  bu- 
reau at  efeven.  No,  no:  we  must  do  our 
duty.  Let  us  say  eleven  o'clock,  if  you 
please.' 

*  The  count  will  be  quite  ready  to  wait  up- 
on you  then,  sir,'  said  £rne8t  de  Nogent. — 
*Ue  is  prepared  and  willing  to  give  every 
explanation  ot  the  only  circumstance  on 
which  any  charge  can  be  founded  against 
him,  knowing  that  such  a  charge  must  be 
false,  and  that  the  more  it  is  investigated  the 
more  clearly  will  his  innocence  appear.' 

*  1  do|^bt  it  not  at  all,  sir — I  doubt  it  not 
at  all,'  said  the  lieutenant-general;  *  for  this 
same  man  who  accused  him  has  had  the  impu- 
dence to  charge  our  faithful  and  excellent 
friend  here.  Monsieur  Morin,  with  conniving 
at  the  crime,  when  the  registers  of  the  police 
sho>%',  on  the  contrary,  that  he  made  his  de- 
claration of  all  the  circumstances  affecting 
Monsieur  de  Castelneau  between  eighteen 
and  nineteen  years  ago.  Thus  one  part  of 
the  charge  is  evidently  false,  and  a  malicious 
motive  is  very  clear.' 

Ernest  de  Nogent  bowed  his  head,  replying, 
*  I  deubt  not,  sir,  that  tomorrow  still  stronger 
motives  will  be  displayed;  and  1  am  sure  that 
so  wise  and  experienced  a  magistrate  as  voor- 
self  will  take  the  character  of  the  accuser 
and  the  accused  into  consideration.' 

*  Assuredly,  assuredly,' replied  the  lieuten- 
ant-general. 'Goodnight,  Monsieur  de  No- 
^nt — good  ni^ht.  Monsieur  Morin:  my  hour 
is  come  for  going  to  bed,  and  1  must  have  a 
ealm  and  quiet  night,  that  1  may  wake  with 
a  clear  mind  to-morrow.' 

Pierre  Morin  and  his  young  companion 
took  their  leave  and  withdrew;  but  the  com- 
missary of  the  police  made  no  eo^mf  nt  upon 
the  interview  which  had  just  passed,  merely 
saying,  *I  will  see  you  on  your  way  Monsieur 
de  Nogent :  where  do  your  horses  stand  ?' 

Ernest  de  Nogent  told  him  ;  and  they  pro- 
ceeded with  a  quick  pace  through  various 
streets,  lanes,  and  passages^  with  all  the  in- 
tricacies of  which  few  persons  in  Paris,  ex- 
cept Pierre  Morin«  were  thoroughly  acquaint 
ed,  and  which  not  many  could  have  traverse  d 
with  safety.  He  talked  on,  however, 
with  a  calm  step,  a  thoughtful  countenance, 
and  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  without  say- 
ing a  word  to  his  companion,  and  only  rais- 
ing his  face  every  now  and  then,  as  if  instinct- 
ively, at  particular  spots,  where  his  glance 
was  sure  to  meet  with  some  other  person, 
apparently  quite  idle,  whom  the  commissary 
sometimes  saluted  with  a  nod,  sometimes 
with  a  *  good  night,'  and  sometimes  with  a 
questien  of  *  Any  thing  new  ?' 

The  answers  were  generally  as  brief;  and 
alter  passing  through  a  number  ot  narrow 
streets  and  turnings,  the  two  gentlemen  en- 
tered the  Bne  Tirechapes,  which,  at  the  mo- 
ment, was  apparently  quite  vacant.  Here 
Pierre  Morin  looked  around  him,  but  no- 
thing waa  to  be  seen,  except  flight  stream- 
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tof  from  one  or  two  of  the  upper  windowir, 
wEere  imr  above  tJw  ■tieet-.irhieb  wme  at 
that  time  the  Monmouth  Street  of  Paria— 
were  in  numerable  receptacles  of  erery  sort 
of  vice,  known  under  the  familiar  name  of 
trtpHi.  At  the  corner*  of  a  cross  street, 
where  there  was  a  ^eater  blaze  than  ordina- 
Ty^  pouring  forth  from  the  hij^h  casements, 
and  shining  on  the  houses  opposite,  Ernest 
de  Nogent  ebserved  a  party  of  three  or  four 
men  apparently  in  a  very  gay  mood,  issue 
out  from  a  doorway,  and  pause  to  laugh  and 
blaspUeme  a  moment  or  two  before  they  went 
on.  • 

^  At  that  very  instant,  however,  about  an 
equal  number  of  men  darted  across  from  a 
house  of  the  same  kind  on  the  opposite  side 
rf  the  way,  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  greup 
and  seixed  one  of  the  most  prominent  talkers 
by  the  throat.  The  words  •  De  par  U  rof 
were  jast  heard;  and  the  rest  of  the  merry 
party  scattered  in  every  direction,  making 
the  best'use  of  their  le|;sout  of  the  way  of  the 
police.  The  man,  either  hot  with  wine,  or 
courageous  from  despair,  made  a  momentary 
effort  to  cast  off  his  captors;  but  he  was  over- 
powered in  an  instant,  and  struggled  no 
Joneer. 

Ernest  de  Nogent  had  paused  ;  but  Pierre 
Morin  walked  on  without  even  stopping  to 
look,  and  only  noticed  the  proceeding  by  say- 
ing to  one  ot'  the  men  as  he  passed,  «To  my 
house  !*  He  then  led  the  way  forward  as  be- 
fore, saying,  'That  is  one  bird  springed.  I 
must  take  another  to  night ;  but  perhaps  1 
may  have  to  see  to  that  myeelf  This  is  but 
inferior  game.  Now,  Monsieur  de  Nogent,  I 
will  wish  you  good-by  ;  for  there,  before  you, 
is  the  place  where  your  horses  stand,  and  we 
must  be  both  about  our  business.  I  shall  see 
you,  I  suppose,  to-morrow,  with  Monsieur 
Caste!  neau.' 

*f  f  I  may  be  permitted  to  come,'  said  Ernest 
de  Nogent. 

•Oh  ves,  come — come  by  a'l  means,*  re- 
plied Pierre  Morin.  *  Good  night,  good 
night  ;*  and  he  turned  away. 

CHAPTER  XIV 

We  must  BOW  cbsage  the  scene  fVom  the 
dark,  glouiu/,  ahu  uanuw  ilua  Tirechapes ; 
and  although   the  transition  may  darzte  his 
eyes,  most  bring  the  reader  to  one  of  the  gay- 
est  and  most  brilliant  saloons  in  the  ci*pital 
city  of  France.     Every  thing  was  gold,  and 
glitter,  and  ostentation  ;  lights  innumerable 
appeared  in  every  part  of  the  three  rooms  ;— 
looking- ^rlatses  of  large  size  and  the  finest 
polish  reflected  the  blaze  ;  and  it  was  difHcuIt 
to  say  which  was  the  most  splendid,  the  cloth- 
ing of  the  walls,  or  that  of  the  personagts  as- 
sembled within  them.    The  company  consist- 
ed entirely  of  men,  indeed ;  but  the  fkshion 
of  that  day  permitte<)  every  sort  of  gaudy 
color,  and  shinini^  decorationL,  in  male  nabih- 
BMBts,  and  certainly  none  had  been  spajred 
•B  tha  protent  oocaaion.    The  suite  of  roame 
^rtt  io  divided,  that  om  was  appropriated  to 


cards  alone,  and  in  tt  were  bo  lean  tlua  Its 
tablea,  each  of  whicb  waa  smrounded  by 
players.  Another  room  had  a  pfaaro  taUe  ai 
a  hazard  table ;  and  at  the  latter  were  seated 
several  of  the  most  conrtly  and  libertine  of 
the  French  gamesters.  They  were  not,  in- 
deed, oi  that  clasa  of  professional  sharpers 
who  make  their  living  entirely  by  the  card* 
or  bv  dice,  but  they  were  those  with  whosi 
gambling  was  both  a  passion  and  a  mode,  ut6 
who  were  perhaps  sometimes  the  dopes,  sad 
sometimes  the  cheats,  ss  the  various  crrcmn- 
s'anees  in  which  tdey  were  placed  required. 
At  the  hazard  table,  engaged  with  the  Conat 
de  Melon,  the  master  of  Uie  house,  and  bet- 
ting with  several  of  those  around,  sat  the 
fiaron  de  Cajare.  He  had  a  large  pile  of  gold 
by  his  side,  and  nothing  could  appear  bmr 
graceful,  free,  and  open  than  his  demeaaoor. 
while  sometimes  he  jested  upon  his  own  lock 
sometimes  observed  that  this  was  to  eompen- 
sate  for  the  long  run  of  evil  fortune  which  had 
befallen  him  previously. 

'  Very  handsome  compensation,  indeed,' 
said  the  Count  de  Melon ;  'why,  what  be- 
tween thif  gold  you  have  there,  and  the  notet 
you  have  got,  you  must  have  won  a  boadred 
thousand  livres.' 

The  Baron  de  Cajare  looked  at  a  card  by 
his  side,  and  replied  with  a  tone  of  quiet 
triumph,  *A  hundred  and  fifly-five  thonaand 
litres,  my  good  friend.' 

*  Well,  one  more  throw,'  replied  the  connt, 
in  a  somewhat  angry  tone  :  *andif  I  lose  that 
1  shall  give  it  up. 

Uq  threw  accordingly,  but  the  dice  were  as 
much  against  him  in  his  own  band,  ma  they 
were  in  that  of  the  Baron  de  Cajare. 

*Ceme,  St.  Paul,'  he  said,  'sityon  down  and 
try  your  luck  with  him.  You  have  won  one 
bet  from  him  to-nt^ht,  and  perhaps  may  have 
a  better  chance.  I  am  sick  of  it,  and  wiO  g« 
and  try  my  hand  at  piquet.' 

Thus  saying  .he  walked  away,  and  his 
friend,  sitting  down  at  the  Uble  with  the 
baron,  actually  did  win  from  him  two  or  three 
thousand  iivres.  ) n  the  mean  time,the  Covnt 
de  Melun  passed  into  the  neighbonrinf  emrd- 
room,  and  looked  for  a  moment  at  soiue  of  the 
piquet  tables ;  but  finding  that  there  was  no 
place  for  him^  and,  to  say  the  truth,  oomewhat 
out  of  spirits  with  the  course  of  his  fortu^ 
during  the  evening,  he  walked  on  into  athinS 
chamber  which  was  quite  empty,  and  took  up 
a  glass  of  sherbet  fh>m  a  table  covered  witk 
reueshments  An  instant  after  a  servant  eft> 
tered,  and  put  a  very  small  note  into  his  baa^, 
which  the  count  opened  careleasly,  but  read 
attentively,  and  apparently  with  «eme  mar* 
prise.  He  then  raised  hii  eye»^  and  saw  the 
attendant  who  had  given  it,  standing  &t  thr 
door,  waiting  (br  an  answer.  Advancisi^ 
with  a  quiet  step  towards  him,  the  count  ■aid 
in  a  wht8]per,  'Are  they  bebw?' 

*Yes,  sir,*  said  the  man— Hhere  mte  fbwr  ef 
them/ 

'Then  bring  them  up,*  replied  tho  ninwi, 
*by  the  back  staira  into  that  eabiaet     ITia 
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the  door  in  the  fmalleft  degree  ajar,  and  let 
them  come  when  I  oall.' 

The  man  withdrew  iaetantlj,  and  the  count 
re-read  the  note  attentive!/.  Then  folding  it 
up,  and  placing  it  under  one  of  the  dii hes  on 
the  table,  he  aauntered  quietly  into  the  card- 
room  again,  and  leaned  against  the  mantel- 
piece, where  he  could  see  through  the  open 
doors  all  that  passed  at  the  hazard  table  in 
the  third  chamber. 

*Now  will  jou  take  my  place,  Melun  ?*  said 
one  of  tlie  piquet  players. 

*No,  I  thank  you,*  replied  tbe  count— <I  am 
out  of  luck  to-night,  but  I  shall  go  back  pre- 
sently and  have  another  throw  with  Cajare.* 
Thus  saying,  he  continued  gazing  into  the 
other  room  towards  the  table  where  the  baron 
and  St.  Paul  were  still  playing  at  hazard.— 
Sometimes,  indeed,  he  turned  away  and  star- 
ed, it  seemed,  listlessly,  into  one  of  tbe  large 
looking-glasses  behind  him.  Still,  however, 
if  in  averting  his  head  he  sougat  to  eucape  the 
sight  of  the  growing  wealth  ef  the  Baron  de 
Cajare,  whose  fortune  had  only  wavered  for  a 
moment,  to  return  with  brighter  smiles  than 
ever,  the  Count  de  Melun  was  not  successful 
lor  the  lookiuff-glass  presented  just  the  same 
scene  as  he  beheld  when  he  turned  tbe  other 
way,  and  in  it  were  seen  the  back  of  the  baron 
with  a  pile  of  gold  and  notes  increasing  every 
moment,  and  the  face  of  Monsieur  de  St  Paul 
ezpressive  of  no  great  satisfaction  in  his  game. 
After  this  state  of  things  had  continued  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  Count  de 
Melnn  sauntered  slowly  up  to  the  hazard  table 
and  placed  himself  by  the  side  of  Monsieur 
de  St.  Paul. 

4  wonder  if  my  luck  is  changed  by  this 
time,'  he  said :  4  should  think  it  is,  for  in  four 
trials  I  have  drawn  three  long  threads  out  of 
the  table-cloth,  and  only  one  shok  one.* 

Now  let  not  the  reader  be  surprised  at  either 
of  the  two  extraordinary  poinU  which  this 
speech  presents  for  consideration.  It  is  cer- 
tainly very  wonderful,  that  men  of  sense  and 
education  should  argue  upon  such  grounds  as 
the  drawing  threads  out  of  a  table-cloth,  and 
draw  auguries  from  sueh  irrelevant  things, 
where  Uieir  fortunes  and  greatest  worldly  in- 
terests are  concerned  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  they  do  so  daily,  whenever  they  are 
onder  the  infiuenee  of  the  temporary  insani- 
ty called  gaming.  In  the  next  place,  let  not 
the  reader  be  surprised  that  the  Count  de  Me- 
lnn said  that  ne  had  done  a  thing  which  be 
had  not  done,  although,  as  we  have  related 
hiSfWhole  proceedings,  it  must  be  very  evi- 
dent that  he  had  drawn  no  threads  out  of  tbe 
table-cloth  at  all.  It  was  a  falsehood,  it  is 
true,  which  an  honest  man  would  not  have 
•poken ;  but  the  count  was  not  one  ef  thoi e 
•erupulously  honest  men  who  hesitate  to  tell 
what  is  called  a  white  lie  even  when  it  suits 
their  purpose,  and  on  this  occasion  he  certain- 
ly had  an  object. 

«Well,  Melun,'  said  Monsieur  de  Sft,  Paul, 
taking  the  bint,  «try  yonr^  luck  now— f  'have 
had  tiirowi  enough  for  the  present.' 


The  count  acceded,  and  passing  rennd  to 
that  side  of  the  table,  whispered  a  word  to  8t. 
Paul,  and  took  his  seat  and  the  diee. 

As  upon  a  former  change  of  opponents,  the 
ba\on  again  lost  for  a  minute  or  two,  but  hie 
success  returned  as  speedily  as  before ;  and 
he  was  in  the  highest  career  of  fortune,  and 
shaking  the  dice-box  gaily  above  his  head, 
when  the  Count  de  Melun  suddenly  started 
up,  overthrew  the  table  with  all  its  riches 
upon  the  ground,  and  caught  the  hand  and 
arm  of  the  baron  tightly  in  his  own  grasp  be- 
fore he  could  bring  the  box  down  again. 

*Now,  Cajare,'  he  exclaimed  at  Uie  same 
moment,  *you  shall  cut  my  throat  if  yon  h^ve 
not  dice  up  your  sleeve.' 

He  was  a 'stronger  man  than  tbe  baron,  bnt 
Monsieur  Cajare  struggled  free  from  his 
grasp.  As  he  did  so,  however,  the  very  ef- 
fort produced  the  proof  against  him.  Two 
dice  dropped  from  the  box  in  bis  hand,  and 
two  more  from  his  sleeve ;  and  furious,  rather 
than  confounded,  he  instantly  drew  his  sword 
upon  his  adversary.  The  Count  de  Melun 
was  not  slow  to  meet  him  in  the  same  manner 
but  before  two  or  three  passes  had  been  ex- 
changed, the  weapons  of  both  were  beaten 
upon,  and  two  strong  hands  were  laid  upon 
the  collar  of  the  Baron  de  Cajare. 

*Is  this  like  gentlemen  ?'  cried  the  baren 
fiercely,  turning  round  to  see  who  it  was  that 
interfered;  but  the  moment  he  did  so,  his 
eyes  fell  upon  two  archers  of  the  Chatelet, 
with  an  exempt,  and  another  archer  standing 
close  beside  them. 

*Pray  for  what  am  I  arrested  ^'  he  exclaim- 
ed, endeavoring  to  keep  up  the  show  of  dar- 
ing efirontery  which  he  had  assumed.  *Wiuit 
is  the  charge  against  me  ?* 

*The  being  a  common  cheat  and  swindler,* 
said  the  exempt,  coming  forward ;  *the  play- 
ing with  Italian  dice,  and  plundering  at  the 
gaming  table.' 

^Of  which  here  is  proof  sufficient,*  exclaim- 
ed Monsieur  de  St.  f  au),  who  had  caught  up 
the  dice  from  the  floor;  *and  doubtless  this 
has  been  going  on  very  long.' 

*No,  sir,'  replied  the  exempt,  *not  very  long: 
there  are  many  other  charges  against  the 
baron,  bnt  this  particular  practice  of  his  has 
only  lately  begun.  Take  him  away !'  and 
Monsieur  de  Cajaie  was  accordingly  remeved 
from  Ujo  room. 

As  soon  as  he  was  iii^the  vestibule  below, 
he  turned  with  a  bitter  expression  upon  his 
lip  to  the  exempt,  and  said,  M  suppose  I  am 
to  be  taken  before  Monsieur  Morin.  This  is, 
of  course,  his  handiwork  V 

*Oh  no,  my  dear,'  replied  the  exempt,  who 
was  somewhat  ef  a  wag  :  *we  have  a  nice  lit- 
tle lodging  for  you  in  the  Chatelet  already 
prepared ;  and  as  I  believe  you  have  some  bns- 
mess  at  the  police  office  to-morrew,  it  will  be; 
all  convenient ' 

The  baron  bent  dawn  his  head  with  that 
conviction  coming  upon  him,  which  eeiaee 
upon  most  bad  men  towards  the  end  of  their 
career— that  honesty,  after  all, » tht  beet  p«l- 
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iej ;  and  that  in  the  vtjry  euttningestache^M 
or  knavery  there  ii  still  some  mortal  injfpredU 
eiit  which  ultimately  proves  fatal  to  their  sac- 
cess.  A  fiacre  stood  ready  at  the  door,  and 
into  it  he  was  now  placed,  with  the  exempt 
and  two  archers,  while  the  third  jumped  upon 
the  eoach-bor  with  the  driver,  and  the  vehi- 
cle rolled  rapidly  to  the  gates  of  the  Chatelet. 

The  baron  found  every  thing  ready  for  his 
reception ;  a  tolerable  room  -was  allotted  to 
Jiim,  better,  indeed,  than  most  of  those  that 
the  building  contained ;  but  still  it  was  a  hor- 
rible and  a  sickening  abode.  The  sallow 
walls  seemed  themselves  a  picture  and  a  me- 
mento of  the  sickly  looks  of  those  who, 
scrawling  their  names  upon  them,  had  record- 
ed for  future  tenants  the  period  of  their  own 
sojourn  in  that  place  of  guilt  and  misery 
The  air  of  the  room  smelt  faint  and  confined; 
and  the  window,  far  up  near  the  eeiling, 
showed  the  massv  bars  cankered  with  rust ; 
but  still  too  strong  for  human  efforts.  A  table 
and  a  chair,  and  a  bed  of  loathsome  aspect, 
was  the  only  furniture  afforded  to  the  proud 
and  the  luxurious,  to  him  who  had  srowa 
hard-hearted  in  prosperity ,  and  who  had  built 
up  vice  and  wickedness  upon  pampered  suc- 
cess and  untamed  indulgence.  Toe  baron 
ffBzed  upon  it,  and  felt  as  if  his  heart  would 
have  burst  at  that  moment :  but  his  was  a 
heart  that  might  be  smitten  without  being 
humbled,  punished  without  being  chastened ; 
and  the  first  efibrt  was  to  shake  off  the  op- 
pression of  circumstances,  and  to  struggle 
rather  than  repent. 

He  walked  quickly  up  and  down  the  room 
as  soon  as  he  was  left  alone,  seeking  courage 
and  powers  of  endurance  from  any  source, 
and  finding  it  only  in  the  fiend  pride,  who 
.  counselled  him  still  to  resist,  even  when  re- 
sistance was  vain.  But  thought  was  torture 
to  him,  and  reflection  added  horror  to  horror; 
for  he  had  to  remember,  that  he  was  now  not 
alone  frustrated,  but  was  detected  and  dis- 
graced; that  his  guilt  was  clearlj[  proved 
against  him  ;  that  he  could  no  longer  pretend 
to  honor  and  to  innocence ;  that  reputation 
and  character,  as  well  as  wealth  and  station, 
were  gone ;  that  he  most  lose  his  rank  as  a 
sbldier,  as  well  as  his  character  as  a  gentle- 
man ;  that  he  had  no  resource  but  the  society 
and  the  habits  of  low  sharpers  and  impostors. 
Suddenly  the  names  upon  the  walls  struck 
his  eyes,  and  lilting  the  pitiful  lamp,  which 
afforded  the  only  light  allowed  to  him,  he  road 
three  or  four  which  seemed  to  be  the  firesh- 
est.  They  were  those  of  persons  whose  trials 
he  well  remembered :  the  first  had  been  bro- 
ken on  the  wheel ;  the  two  next  had  been 
hanged  some  three  months  before ;  the  fourth 
had  been  sent  to  the  galleys,  and  in  a  spirit 
of  miserable  mirth,  which  the  baron  had  not 
yet  learnt  to  feel,  had  written  under  his  name, 
in  anticipation  of  his  coming  fate,  ague  hVo 
gaJere.* 

CHAPTER  XV. 
As  th«  hour  of  eleven  struck  from  the  clock 


of  Notre  Dame,  t^e  carriige  of  the  Count  de 
Castelnean,  drawn  by  sixiiors^,  and  ma&um- 
panied  hj  two  or  three  servants,  drew  up  at 
*  the  principal  door  of  the  bureau  of  police 
Every  thinff  about  the  equippige  was  plain, 
but  every  thing  was  rich;  and  the  aspect  of 
the  count  himself,  though  still  dressed  in  the 
black  habiliments  which  he  had  never  laid 
aside,  was  that  of  a  noblemen  of  high  rank 
and  wealth.  Nobody  could  doubt,  or  mistake 
it;  and  as  he  alighted  from  the  vehicle,  and 
walked  with  his  usual  calm,  slow,  firm  step, 
into  the  building,  the  ofiicers  of  the  police 
themselves;  though  none  knew  bettor  the 
emptiness  of  fortune  than  they  did,  or  were 
more  acccustomed  to  see  high  birth  in  hu- 
miliating sitnations,  were  impressed  with  the 
air  and  aspect  of  the  man,  and  led  him  for- 
ward with  reverence  to  the  private  room  of 
the  lieutenant-general.  Thkt  oflicer  had 
seen  the  coont*s  arrival  from  his  window; 
and  having  a  great  opinion  of  wealth  and 
station,  shared  fully  in  the  feelings  of  his  in- 
feriors, and  received  the  count  at  the  door 
of  the  room  with  all  tokens  of  deference  and 
respect.  He  watcl.ed  the  countenance  nf 
Monsieur  de  Castelneau,  it  is  true,  with  that 
habit  of  scrutiny  which  had  been  engendered 
by  years  of  dealing  with  the  cunnmg  and  the 
wicked;  but  he  perceived  no  trace  of  agita- 
tion: all  was  calm;  though  grave,  not  down- 
cast; though  serious,  not  sad. 

The  Count  was  followed  into  the  room  by 
Ernest  de  Nogent,  who  certainly  was  the 
most  agitated  of  the  two.  Him  also,  the 
lieutenant-general  welcomed,  with  maca 
courtesy  and  affability ;  and  he  begged  both 
to  be  seated,  while  he  himself  took  his  place 
near  them,  leaving  room  at  the  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  chamber,  at  which,  there  was 
but  one  chair,  fi»r  a  secretary  to  write,  should 
his  assistance  be  required.  There  was  no 
fourth  person  present,  however ;  and  the 
Count  de  Castelneau  bes^n  the  conversation 
at  once  as  soon  as  the  first  ceremonies  wen 
over. 

*  I  nave  ventured  to  intrude  on  you,  sir,' 
he  said,  *  although  1  had  heard  that  your 
health,  unhappily  for  the  country,  has  suf- 
fered from  the  duties  of  your  arduous  office, 
to  inform  you  that  a  person  named  the  Baron 
de  Cajare  yesterday  used  thieats  towards  me 
which  no  French  gentleman  can  endure,  and 
which  I  am  sure  the  police  of  the  realm  will 
not  tolerate,  uiless  it  should  be  found  that 
the  crimes  with  which  he  hinted  he  would 
charge  me  are  satisfactorily  proved.  In  or- 
der, sir,  to  afford  von  the  opportunity  of  at 
once  deciding,  whether  his  accusations  are 
just  or  not,  (  come  to  give  vou  my  own  plain 
straight  forward  account  of  those  events  on 
which,  it  seems,  he  intends  to  found  his  ac- 
cusations, and  that  you  may  compare  my 
statement  with  such  other  information  as 
you  possess  upon  the  subject,  and  thence 
draw  your  own  conclusions.* 

'  \%ry  proper  and  honorable  conduct,  in- 
deed, sir,   replied  the  lieutenant-general.^ 
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*Ma7  1  uk  yott  what  was  the  particular 
crime  with  which  th«  baron  threatened  to 
charge  you?* 

Erneet  thought  that  he  pereeived  eome 
slight  inclination,  either  from  habit  or  other- 
wise, to  entangle  the  count,  and  he  looked 
anzionalj  for  the  coming  of  Pierre  Morin. — 
No  one  appeared,  however,  and  Monsieur  de 
Castelneau  replied  with  perfect  calmness,-— 
*The  threat,  sir,  was  vague;  as  I  suppose 
is  always  the  case  where  persons  wish  to  ex- 
cite greater  apprehensions  than  the  nature  of 
the  danger  justifies:  but  from  what  he  said, 
I  was  led  to  infer,  that  he  would  accuse  me 
of  haying  had  some  share  in  the  murder  of 
an  unhappy  man,  named  Fiteau,  who  was 
assassinated  some  nineteen  or  twenty  years 
ago.' 

*  How  long?'  said  the  lieutenant-general. 
*  1  was  not  in  office  at  the  time.    How  long 
ago?' 
The  count  paused. 

« I  can  tell  you  almost  to  a  day,'  he  said, 
after  a  moment's  thought;  <  for  I  did  not  quit 
Paris  till  after  the  ezacution  ef  the  murder- 
ers. The  assassination,  now  1  think  of  it, 
must  have  been  committed  towards  the  latter 
end  of  April,  in  the  year—-.' 

«  Good,  good,'  replied  the  lieutenant-gen- 
oral,  who  .had  only  asked  the  question  in  or- 
der to  see  whether  the  count  would  show 
any  unwillingness  to  answer.  *  it  was  the 
end  of  April.  I  now  recollect  it.  it  was  the 
.end  of  April,  nearly  nineteen  years  ago  come 
]jady-day.  But  pray  what  was  the  alterna- 
tiTe,  Monsieur  de  Castelneau  ?  When  men 
use  threats  of  this  kind,  they  always  give 
those  they  menace  some  choice.' 

^  It  was  simply,  sir,'  replied  the  count,  Hhat 
1  should  give  him  the  hand  of  my  adopted 
child;  I  having  told  him  previously  that  she 
could  never  be  his.' 

'The  young  lady  has  wealth,  I  presume  r" 
said  the  lieutenant-general. 

'Considerable  wealth,  at  present,'  replied 
the  count;  'and  it  is  well  known  that  1  intend 
to  bestow  upon  her  all  that  the  law  will  al- 
low me  to  alienate ;  which,  having  no  rela- 
tions or  heirs,  is  very  nearly  all  that  I  pos- 
sess.* 

'  Very  ample  motive,  indeed,'  said  the  lieu- 
tenant general.  '  This  brings  the  accuser,  if 
the  charge  prove  false  and  malicious,  imme- 
diately under  the  arm  of  the  criminal  law.  1 
will  tell  yeu.  Monsieur  de  Castelneau,  fairly, 
that  the  accusation  was  made  by  this  very 
Monsieur  de  Cajare  last  night.  He  has  been 
beforehand  with  you,  but  may  perhaps  have 
overshot  his  mark,  as  many  other  very  clever 
people  do.  However,  I  must  now  he&r  what 
you  have  te  say  regarding  the  period  of  the 
murder  itself,  and  your  own  circumstances 
at  the  time.  Speak  freely.  Monsieur  de  Cas- 
telneau—speak  frankly,  and  it  shall  not  turn 
against  you.' 

'So  much  is  it  my  intention  to  speak  freely, 
sir,'  replied  the  count,  '  that  i  am  ready  to 
relate  openly  every  circumstance  affecting 


myself  at  that  time;  hut  1  think  it  would  be 
better  for  some  person  t*  be  here  to  take 
down  what  I  say,  that  it  may  remain  en  re- 
cord either  for  me  or  against  me,  as  the  case 
may  be.? 

'As  you  please,'  replied  the  lieutenant-gen- 
eral— '  as  yeu  please;*  and  ringing  a  table- 
bell,  he  nodded  his  head  to  a  person  who  en- 
tered, saying  merely,  '  Monsieur  Le  Cauz.' 

The  attendant  retired,  and  a  moment  afUr 
a  secretary  appeared,  seated  himself  at  the 
Uble  without  speaking,  and  prepared  to  write. 
The  count  then  began,  and  repeated  the  same 
statement  he  had  made  to  Annette  and  Er- 
nest  de  Nogent  on  the  preceding  day;  witli- 
ottt  any  other  variation  than  the  cun ailment 
of  several  details  regarding  his  own  motives 
and  feelings,  which  to  them  he  had  dwelt  up- 
on at  length.  The  lieutenant-general  listen- 
ed attentively  to  all  that  was  said,  and  suffer- 
ed the  count  to  proceed  to  the  end  uninter- 
rupted.   He  then  asked  suddenly. 

'  Pray,  Monsieur  de  Castelneau,  how  seon 
did  you  leave  Paris  after  the  day  of  the  mur- 
der?' ' 

'I  remained,  sir,'  replied  the  count, '  till  the 
trial  hod  taken  place  and  the  murderers  were 
executed.' 

'Pray  did  you  live  openly  as  before,'  said 
the  lieutenant-general,  '  or  did  you  eonceal 
yourself?' 

'  I  lived  as  I  had  previously  done  for  near- 
ly a  month,'  replied  the  count.  '  The  fact  is, 
that  finding  nnrself  as  I  have  said,  somewhat 
embarrassed  for  money,  and  many  sudden 
calls  coming  in  upon  me,  I  sent  the  child 
that  I  had  adopted  out  of  Paris  almost  as 
soon  as  she  had  been  consigned  te  my  care, 
giving  the  nurse  who  was  with  her,  the  great- 
er part  ef  the  money  that  I  had.  I  then  re- 
retired  to  the  precincts  of  the  Temple,  to  shel- 
ter myself  from  personal  inconvenience.^- 
There  I  continued  to  live  without  any  farther 
concealment  than  before.' 

'  This  is  all,  then,  that  you  have  to  depose,' 
said  the  lieutenant-general. 

The  count  assented;  and  the  chief  officer 
of  police  ordered  the  declaration  to  be  read 
over  to  him,  and  tendered  it  for  his  signature. 
The  count  found  it  accurate,  and  immediate- 
ly signed  it;  and  the  lieutenant-general,  then 
risinir,  said, 

'  Vi^ith  your  leave.  Monsieur  de  Castelneau, 
we  will  now  remove  to  another  room,  where 
we  shall  find  your  party^*  and  several  ether 
persons  who  are  concerned  in  this  business, 
either  as  witnesses  or  otherwise.  Be  so  kind 
as  to  follow  me.* 

He  then  led  the  way  through  a  door  on  hie 
own  right;  and  a  long  and  narrow  passage, 
closed  by  another  door,  which  on  being  open- 
ed  gave  admission  into  a  much  larger  cham- 
ber or  hall,  where  was  collected  a  considera- 
ble number  ef  people,  eemprising  five  or  six 

*  B^  this  name  the  lieutenant-general  intended 
to  designate  the  accuser  of  the  count ;  such  he'itac 
the  legal  expresnon. 
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cl«rk8,  and  u  maayarohera  and  ezempto. 
A  large  table  waa  at  the  end  near  the  door, 
by  wkieh  the  lieutenant-general  and  those 
who  aeoompanied  him  came  in;  and  at  one 
aide  et  it  was  seated  Pierre  Morin.  He  was 
writing  busily,  and  apparently  attending  tu 
nething  that  was  passing  in  the  reotn,  except 
a  few  words  which  were  addressed  to  him 
from  time  to  time  by  a  gentleman  in  the  rebe 
of  an  adyocate  who  sat  near,  and  who  prov- 
ed to  be  one  of  tae  commissaries  of  the  Chat- 
elet  At  the  farther  side  of  the  hall,  which 
in  length  might  be  about  forty  feet,  appeared 
the  Baron  de  Cajare,  with  an  archer  en  each 
side,  and  a  number  of  other  persons  near. 
On  his  countenance  appeared  a  stern  lour 
of  angry  defiance;  and  he  gazed  upon  each 
person  that  entered  the  room  with  a  flashing 
eye  and  frowning  brow,  as  if  he  would  wil- 
lingly have  risen  from  his  chair  to  insult  or 
assail  them. 

The  opening  of  the  door  and  the  enterin^r 
of  the  lientenant-general  of  police,  caused 
Pierre  Morin  to  lift  his  head  ;  and  he  then 
rose  and  bowed  low,  to  which  salatation  his 
superior  oflicer  returned  a  familiar  inclination, 

■»y«g, , 

«Good  morning  Monsieur  Morin Gk>od 

morning,  Monsieur  Rochebrune. — Gaultier, 

Slaco  chairs  for  Monsieur  de  Castelneau  and 
loBsieor  de  Nogent.— Give  me  the  declara- 
tion, La  Caux.^Be  seated,  Monsieur  Morin, 
*-*prmy  be  seated,  Monsieur  Rochebrune.— 
Now  tell  me,  Morin,  what  is  before  us  this 
morning.' ' . 

*  Chiefly  the  case  of  the  Count  de  Castel- 
nean,'  replied  Pierre  Morin;  Mf  you  think  fit 
to  give  it  a  preliminary  examination  here,  in 
order  to  see  whether  there  be  grounds  for  send- 
ing  it  before  other  judges.' 

*  Cogidnf  cried  the  Baron  de  Cajare;  but 
the  lieutenant-general  turned  his  eyes  stern* 
ly  npon  him,  and  then  replied, — 

•We  will  investigate  it  here,  of  course,. 
firsts  Monsieur  Morin,  as  it  appears  to  me  a 
mere  matter  of  police  iathe  present  iastance; 
Monsieur  de  Castelneau  being  an  accuser  as 
woll  as  an  aeeused,  and  charging  the  Baron 
do  Caiare  with  using  threats  and  menaces  for 
illegal  purposes.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
yon  have  put  the  gentleman  undar  some  re- 
straint. What  is  the  cause  of  that  ? ' 
•  •  Why,  sir,'  replied  Pierre  Morin.  though 
in  obed  ence  to  your  order,  which  no  one 
here  is  enitled  to  disobey,  I  have  ordered 
Monsieur  de  Cajare  to  be  brought  hither,  he 
is  at  present  1  am  sorry  to  say,  a  prisoner  in 
the  Chatelet.  The  police  have  long  been 
looking  after  him,  as  a  notorious  pipew-^  who 
has  taken  in  one  half  of  the  court.  We  have 
l^nf  known  some  of  his  habits;  and  more  es- 
peciallv  that  he  is  in  possession  of  a  nuuiber 
of  those  Italian  dice,  which,  though  solid, 
aiMl  of  a  single  piece,  are  lighter  on  one  side 
than  on  the  other.  He  was  detected  in  the 
triek  last  night,  st  the  house  of  Monsieur  de 
Melon,  where  he  won,  by  one  tricK  or  anoth- 
tr,  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  livres  in  a 


few    hours      The  dice  were  found  up  him 
sleeve,  and  the'matfer  iraii  made  quite  paai 
tive.' 

*  It  is  a  lie !'  said  the  voice  of  the  Ba- 
ron de  Cajare  ;  *  the  whole  is  false  through- 
out.' 

*  Silence !'  exclaimed  the  iieutenaat-gen- 
eral,  sternly — *  bring  forward  the  Baron  de 
Cajare.  Stand  there,  sir,  and  having  first 
been  sworn  to  speak  the  truth,  make  your  de- 
claration and  charge  against  Monsieur  de 
Castelneau,  or  any  other  persons,  clearlyt 
distinctly,  and  without  prevarication.' 

*  I  shall  do  so,  certainly,'  replied  the  Baron 
de  Cajare,  *  altliough  I  see  that  the  cause  is 
predetermined  and  that  it  is  resolved  not  to 
do  justice,  whatever  may  be  proved  or  dis- 
proved.' 

The  face  of  the  lieutenant-general  assum- 
ed no  very  placable  expression:  but  the  Connt 
de  Castelneau,  who  perhaps  felt  that  there 
really  w%s  some  degree  of  prejudice  exist- 
ing against  the  baron,  interfered,  saying, 

*  I  beseech  you,  sir,  do  not  suffer  this  gen- 
tleman's rash  conduct  to  make  you  treat  his 
testimony  lightly.  Should  you  do  so,  my  ex- 
culpation will  not  be  half  so  clear  as  if  you 
give  him  patient  and  full  attention.' 

*  He  shall  be  heard  in  his  statement.  Mob. 
sienr  de  Castelneau,'  replied  the  lieutenant^ 
general,  ^and  shall  be  punished  for  h>B  inso- 
lence. However,  it  is  our  custom  here  to 
take  into  account  the  ebaracter  of  the  ae- 
cuser,  as  well  as  the  accused;  and,ofeonney 
when  a  swindler  brings  a  charge  against  a  ^ 
man  of  reputation,  we  give  it  no  heed,  unless  * 
other  circumstances  add  weight  to  it.  It  is 
a  natural  conclusion  that  a  rogue  does  not 
make  a  denunciation  from  a  pure  and  simple 
love  of  justice,  and  we  generally  seek  for 
some  secret  motive,  such  as  revenge  or  cu- 
pidity; on  the  discovery  of  which,  we  deal 
in  a  very  summary  manner  both  with  the 
charge  and  the  accuser. — Now,  sir,  make 
your  declaration,  and  take  care  of  what  you 
say.' 

« My  allegation  is,'  replied  the  baron,  *that 
in  tlie  month  of  April,  in  the  year  17 — ,  the 
person  now  called  Count  de  Castelneau,  but 
then  known  as  the  Abbe  de  Castelneau,  did 
conspire  to  murder  the  jeweller  and  gold- 
smith, Gaultier  Fiteau,  and  kept  watch  at  the 
door  while  the  actual  deed  was  perpetrated 

by  the  Count  de  H and  the  Chevalier 

M ^  vho  were  executed  for  the  ofFenoe; 

and  1  moreover  declare,  that  Pierre  Morin, 
the  person  who  bore  witness  against  the  two 
murderers,  was  well  aware  that  the  Abbe  de 
Castelneau  was  so  watching  at  the  door,  but 
that  he  has  always  concealed  the  fact;  thus 
frustrating  the  ends  of  justice,  from  favor 
and  affection  towards  the  Count  de  Castel- 
neau, because  the  said  count  had  taken  and 
adopted  as  his  child  the  dau|phter  of  the  said 
Pierre  Merin;  and  this  I  will  undertake  to 
prove  as  soon  as  the  count  is  put  upon  his 
trial.' 

^  Will  you  swear  to  the  truth  of  this  de- 
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ftlaratidn  ^' demanded  the  lie aleo ant-general, 
*  knd  that  h  is  made  without  deceit  or  fraud, 
and  upon  no  motives  of  favor,  enmity,  or  in- 
terest whatsoever  ? — Give  him  the  oath.' 

The  oath  was  accordingly  administ«ired,and 
taken  without  scruple  by  the  Baron  de  Ci- 
jare.  The  lieutenant-general'tlien  looked  to- 
wards Piene  Morin,  and  sad. — . 

*  Ton  hear,  Monsieur  Morin,  that  you  are 
yoarselfa  party  accused  'n  this  affair.' 

^  *  For  which  reason,  sir,'  replied  Pierre  Mo- 
rin^ rising  from  his  seat,  *  and  because  my 
testimony  will  be  absolutely  necessary  in  any 
proceedings  regarding  Monsieur  de  Castef- 
neaii,  1  will  beseech  you,  in  the  first  place, 
to  examine  into  that  part  of  the  charge  which 
aifects  me,  that  th«)  credibility  of  the  differ- 
ent witnesaes  in  the  business  may  be  ascrtain- 
ed.' 

*  I  demand,'  exclaimed  the  Baron  de  Cajire, 
interrupting  the  reply  of  the  lieutenant-gen- 
eral, «  that  the  case  be  remitted  to  the  proper 
judges.* 

*Ab  soon  as  we  are  satisfied,*  said  the  lien- 
tenant-general,  fixing  his  eyes  sternly  upon 
him — *as  soon  as  we  are  satisfied  that  there  is 
a  case  at  all.  Tou  are  to  understand,  sir,  that 
it  IB  not  allowed  in  France,  every  villain  who 
cheeses  should  put  an  honest  man  to  the  ex- 
pense, shame,  and  pain  cf  a  public  trial.  Be 
silent,  sir,  and  do  not  interrupt  the  proceed- 
ioga  of  the  court.  We  shall  follow  the  course 
that  jou  have  proposed,  Monsieur  Morin  ; — 
that  IS  to  say,  we  shall  inquire  into  the  credi- 
bility of  all  the  witnesses  who  are  likely  to 
bear  testimony  in  this  uffair,  beginning  with 
yourself;  and,  in  the  next  place,  we  shall 
hear  their  evidence  and  declarations.  We 
f  hall  then  consider  the  character  and  the  cre- 
dibility of  the  accuser,  and  ultimately,  having 
hf^rd  any  ex|>lanationfl  or  defence  which 
Monsieur  de  Castelneau  may  tliink  fit  to 
make,  shall  send  the  cause  to  be  tried  before 
the  proper  judges,  or  dismiss  the  charge  al- 
together, as  Circumstances  may  require. — 
What  witness  have  you.  Monsieur  le  Baron 
de  Csjare,  that  Monsieur  Morin,  here  present 
did  commit  the  offence  of  which  you  say  he  is 
guilty  ?' 

*1  will  produce  my  witness  at  the  trial  of 
the  Count  de  Castelneau,'  replied  the  Baren 
dc  Cajare. 

4  might  demand  that  he  should  be  brought 
forward  at  once,'  said  Pierre  Morin ;  *but  my 
exculpation  ia  ho  easy,  sir,  that  1  will  not  take 
up  your  lime  by  enforcing  the  common  course 
or  proc#»eding,  and  will  at  once  justify  my- 
self. The  act  and  the  motive  attributed  to 
me  by  the  Baron  de  Cajare  are  equally  false. 
In  the  firat  place,  the  young  lady  known  un- 
der the  name  of  Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin  i^ 
not  my  child,  but  the  daughter  of  two  per-  > 
sons  of  high  rank  and  consideration — * 

*The  legitimate  daughter  !*  exclaimed  the 
Count  de  Castelneau,  starting  up. 

'Silence,'  exclaimed  the  lieutenant-general 
*Monar«Hr  de  Castleneau ;  do  not  interrupt 
the  witnetfl.' 


'  The  legitimate  ^'^^^^t  "^^  Pierre 
Morin,  *of  two  pcrsen^  ot  high  rank  and  con- 
sideration ;  and  next,  in  regard  to  the  act  of 
concealing  any  thing  1  knew,  I  beg  leave  tu 
call  for  the  volume  of  reports  and  declarations 
for  that  year  and  month  in  which  the  murder 
of  Fiteau  was  committed,  and  to  request  that 
my  last  declaration  concerning  this  affair  may 
be  publicly  read.  Let  the  register  be  brought.' 
*it  is  here,'  said  one  of  the  secretaries ;  and 
on  a  sign  from  the  lieutenant-general,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  read. 

'Pierre  Morin,  &«•  &c., deposed,  this — day 
of  the  month  of  April,  17~,  that  when  he 
came  out  of  the  houite  of  Oualtier  Fiteau, 
shortly  after  the  murder  had  been  committed, 
he  perceived  a  man  standing,  dressed,  he 
thinks,  in  an  ecclesiastical  habit,  and  wearing 
a  long  dark-colored  coat,  whom  he  believes  to 
be  the  Abbe  de  Castelneau.  That  the  said 
man  came  up  to  him  apparently  in  haste  and 
feir,  and  seemed  to  mistake  him  for  some  one 
else,  asking  him  in  a  tone  of  great  terror, 
•What  was  that  cry  ?  Wa»  the  old  man  there.^ 
You  have  net  killed  him  .'*  That  the  said 
Pierre  Morin  feels  quite  sure,  from  the  roan* 
ner  in  which  this  p«;rson  spoke,  he  did  not 
know,  and  wls  not  cons^  ntiog  to  the  murder 
beforehand;  and  that,  when  the  said  ecclesi- 
astic found  that  he  was  mistaken  in  the  per- 
son to  whom  he  spoke,  he  fled  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible ;  and  that  the  witness  being  convinced, 
by  his  words,  he  was  not  a  participator  in  the 
crime,  did  not  pursue  him.* 

Mil  there  any  note  upon  the  declaration  in 
the  hand  ef  my  late  predecessor.  Monsieur 
Bertin  ?'  said  the  lieutenant-general ;  'if  so, 
read  it.' 

'There  is  a  note,  my  lerd,'  replied  the  secre- 
tary,'to  this  effect:  'No  proof  of  guilt,  hut 
the  contrary, against  Monsieur  de  Castelneau; 
nf»verth*»les5,  secret  surveillance  ordered. — 
N.  B      With  caution.* ' 

*I  beg  leave,  sir,'  said  Pierre  Morin,  'to 
rest  upon  this  testimony,  which  cannot  lie,  as 
to  my  having  done  my  duty  in  the  affdir,  and 
I  claim  to  be  received  as  &  witness,  without 
imputation,  in  the  cise  of  Monsieur  de  Castel- 
neau.' 

'Beyond  all  doubt,'  replied  the  lieutenant- 
general,  'you  are  perfectly  held  clear  of  the 
charge  against  you.  Now,  Monsieur  de  Ca- 
jare, what  is  your  evidence  against  Monsieur 
de  Castelnau  ?'* 

"I  will  not  bring  it  forward  at  present," 
replieo  the  baron.  "Upon  the  trial  I  will 
produce  it.  If  you  choose  to  dismiss  the 
cause,  you  must." 

"We  will  net  dismiss  the  cause  yet,"  said 
the  lieu  ten  ant- general,  with  a  very  sinister 
sort  of  smile ;  "such  accusations  as  these  are 
of  a  very  serious  nature,  Monsieur  de  Cajare, 
and  the  law  says  'in  criminal  matters  the  . 
proof  should  be  reciprocaP,'  and  what  is 
brought  against  you  must  be  investigated,  as 


♦See  the  cause  of  the  Due  d'Aigaillon  and 
Monsieur  de  la  Chalotais. 
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well  an  what  jou  bring  against  others.  As 
you  will  not  call  your  w^itnesses,  we  must  see 
to  your  own  character,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  credit  is  to  be  given  to  you,  and  wheth- 
er you  have  been  moved  by  motives  of  justice 
and  propriety  or  not." 

The  baron  remained  sullenly  silent,  and 
the  lieutenant-general,  turning  to  Pierre  Mo- 
rin,  said,  "We  will  now  go  into  the  charge 
against  the  baron,  to  soe  how  far  his  unsup- 
ported word  should  lead  us  to  give  attention 
to  his  accusation.  You  say  that  he  was  ar- 
rested last  night  as  a  common  swindler,  iu 
the  house  ct  the  Count  de  Melum.  Have 
you  any  depositions  upon  that  affair.'" 

"One  from  the  count,  one  fr'?m  Monsieur 
de  St.  Paul,  and  one  from  Monsieur  Michaud, 
gentlemen  all  present,"  replied  Pierre  Morin; 
"the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows :  the 
-count  declares,  that,  warned  by  the  police, 
he  watched  the  proceedings  of  Monsieur  de 
Cajare  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  while  he  was 
playing  at  hazard  with  Monsieur  St.  Paul, 
and  that  several  times  he  saw  him  clearly, 
when  he  was  about  to  throw,  take  up  the  dice 
provided  by  the  hou&e,  and  while  pretending 
to  put  them  into  the  box,  contrive  to  slip  them 
up  the  sleeve  of  his  coat,  substituting  others 
in  their  place  ;  that  he,  the  count,  remarked, 
moreover,  that  generally  in  passing  the  dice 
oyer  to  Monsieur  St.  Paul,  the  prisoner  con- 
trived to  change  them  again,  but  could  not 
always  do  so.  The  count  further  declares, 
that  having  taken  Monsieur  St.  Paul's  place 
at  the  table,  and  teeing  the  baron  practice  the 
same  trick,  he  started  up  and  caught  his  hand, 
•-  while  two  of  the  dice  were  in  the  bo.x  and  two 
up  his  sleeve ;  the  baron  then  struggled  to 
fice  himseU,  and  the  four  dice  now  lying  be- 
fore you,  sir,  dropped  tu  the  ground.  Messrs 
St.  Paul  and  Michaud  confirm  these  facts, 
and,  moreover,  say,  that  Monsieur  de  Cajare 
was  never  previously  suspected,  though  his 
success  was  extraordinary,  and  though  peo- 
ple wondered  why  he  had  lately  given  up 
playing  at  piquet,  and  addicted  himself  en-  * 
tirely  to  hazard.* 

The  lieutenant-general  had  held  a  copy  of 
the  depositions  in  his  hand,  while  Pierre 
Morin  briefly  recapitulated  the  substance  ; — 
and  as  soon  as  the  commissary  had  done,  he 
asked,  ^What  say  you  to  this,  Monsieur  de 
Csjare.'' 

*That  it  i^  a  consp'racy,*  replied  the  Baron 
de  Cajare,  ^planned  by  three  knavas  to  escape 
paying  the  money  they  had  fairly  lost,  and 
probab^  devised,  as  well  as  taken  advantage 
of,  by  another  knave  here  present  for  the  pur- 
pose of  screening  Monsieur  de  Castelneau  by 
retorting  the  charge  upon  me.  There  were 
no  dice  up  my  sleeve  ;  there  were  none  but 
those  in  the  box  which  I  found  in  the  house. 
When  the  Count  de  Melon  overset  the  table 
and  scattered  the  money  1  had  won  upon  the 
floor,  St.  Paul  threw  down  two  other  dice— I 
saw  him — and  then  pretended  to  pick  up  four. 
Most  likely  those  he  did  throw  down  were 
loaded}    for  certainly  the  person  present 


would  omit  nothing  tkat  might condemi  ma' 

'These  dice  seem  to  me  to  beeeundeiUNi|k' 
eaid  the  lieutenant-j^neral,  taking  tbemv^- 
and  shaking  them  in  the  box  with  a  sort  sT 
taete  for  the  amusement  wkieh  f^w  Freid. 
men  of  that  day  were  without. 

•Throw  these  two,  sir,'  said  Pierre  Maris, 
pointing  to  the  others,  *and  I  will  call  Uicii 
before  Uiey  come  out/ 

The  lieutenant-general  did  so,  withasmik. 
•Size  qnatre,'  cried  Pierre  Morin,  and  ii» 
quatre  appeared  upon  the  table. 

The  lieutenant-general  threw  mote  thiB 
once,  and  still  the  result  was  the  same;  nor 
can  it  be  told  how  lone  he  might  have  gose 
on  in  the  sort  of  frivolous  torture  which  he 
was  inflicting  upon  the  baron,  had  not  Pitm 
Morin  interfered,  saving, 'To  put  the  matter 
beyond  all  doubt,  however,  sir,  1  ordered  i 
domiciliary  visit  to  be  made  this  morninf  te 
the  apartments  of  Monsieur  de  Csjare,  tad 
beg  to  present  you,  sir,  with  four  and  tweitf  I 
pair  of  fine  Italian  dice,  with  the  aidof  whiek 
you  may  throw  any  combinations  yoe  may 
ihink  fit.  These  were  taken  from  the  private 
cabinet  of  the  baronliimself.* 

•Now,  Monsieur  de  Cajare,*  said  the  lies- 
tenant- general,  'having  ascettained  the  cie- 
dibility  of  your  own  testimony,  will  you  pro- 
duce your  witnesses,  or  will  you  withdraw 
you  charge  .'* 

•I  will  never  withdraw  my  charge,*  replied 
the  baron,  fiercely,  and  he  ffxed  hiseyes  fall 
of  hatred  upon  the  Count  de  Castelneaa.- 
•Ne,  no,  he  shall  go  down  %•  the  grave  wiA 
the  deubt  upon  his  head.  Men  shall  pointtt 
him,  and  shall  say,  'That  is  the  man  who 
helped  to  murder  Fitean.*  I  know  what  sus- 
picion can  do ;  ft  can  poison  the  food  and  tora 
the  cup  to  gall.  It  can  sow  the  pillow  with 
thorns,  and  make  the  heart  ache  for  ever  ;- 
and  such  shall  be  his  late.  I  accuse  him  still 
ei  the  deed.  You  have  proof  before  you  that 
he  was  watching  at  the  door  when  the  mar- 
der  was  committed  ;  and  now  I  tell  you  that 
the  shop-boy  of  the  murdered  man  saw  hio 
go  to  that  very  spet  in  company  with  the  two 
assassins  who  actually  committed  the  mur- 
der. He  himself  has  sworn  to  me  that  be 
beheld  it.  After  this,  let  all  the  vain  excuses 
of  my  bringing  an  unfounded  charge,  either 
from  revenge,  or  any  other  motive,  be  done 
away.  The  accusation  I  vrge  is  reasonible 
and  just,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  attach  to 
my  conduct  wrong  motives  in  the  unjust  maa- 
ner  in  which  they  have  been  imputed  to  me 
this  day.  1  call  upon  that  honest  magistrate 
Monsieur  de  Rochebrune,  to  defend  me  and 
to  do  me  justice.' 

•I  must  sav,'  said  the  Commissarv  Roche- 
brune, who  nad  not  yet  spoken,  *il  Monsieur 
de  Cajare  can  prove  that  such  information  hti 
been  communicated  to  him,  it  will  great!/ 
alter  the  question  * 

The  lieutenant-general  quietljr  pushed 
a4!ros8  to  him  a  copy  of  the  declaration  which 
had  been  made  that  day,  by  Monsienrde  Css> 
telneau ;    bat  Rochebrune,  after  having  letd 
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ilMfo«gb,  replied,  ^And  the  ekerfe  aminst 
Moamitr  de  Caetelneeu  nuiet  be  eoniulered 
«t  te  etici.  It  cftoaot  be  ■ostained  for  a  mo- 
nMBi ;  bat  still,  u  fiur  le  affbcte  Mooeteer  de 
Cajare,  if  be  can  prove  that  each  an  aeeuaa- 
tion  has  really  been  made  to  him,  it  not  onlj 
ia«et  take  away  the  raspieion  of  oalumnious 
intent  and  intereated  motiyea,  bat  muetahow 
that  he  only  did  hie  daty  in  making  the 
ohar^,  that  he  wae  moved  by  zeal  for  the 
pablie  welfare,  and  that  the  state  is,  in  &ct, 
ladebted  to  him  for  his  condoct,  and  should 
•ofibr  his  behavior  on  this  occasion  to  be  taken 
aen  balance  in  some  degree  for  any  little 
f^ult  he  may  hate  eommitled  in  regard  to  the 
dioe.* 

The  lieutenant-general  looked  at  Pierre  Mo* 
rin,  and  the  latter  smiled,  well  knowing  that 
nltboagh  Monsiear  de  Roehebrone,  thus  call* 
ed  upon  to  defbnd  the  baron,  felf  himself 
bonnd  to  do  so,  and  did  it  with  great  skill,  he 
was  thorooghly  convinced  of  the  calpability 
of  the  person  whose  cause  he  advocated,  and 
might,  also,  only  plunge  him  into  greater  dif- 
ficulties, if  saffi»red  to  proceed  in  ignorance. 
Pierrv  Morin  replied,  thertfore,  *Wiiat  my 
learned  fViend  says,  sir,  is  worthy  of  all  atten- 
tion ;  but  can  Monsieur  de  Cajare  show  that 
he  has  received  such  infbrmation.  Where  is 
this  sbop-boy  that  he  talks  of?  and  what  is 
his  name  ?  He  may  be  merely  an  imaginary 
personage  for  aught  we  know  ?' 

<Hts  name,  sir,  is  Pierre  Jean,'  replied  the 
baron,  *bat  where  he  is  to  be  found  i  cannot 
tell.  I  thought  he  might  have  been  met  with 
in  niT  own  apartments  in  my  &ther*a  house, 
bat  nom  what  has  been  said  of  the  visit  of  the 
police,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  he  is  no  lon- 
ger there.' 

«lt  is,  of  course,  an  absolute  conclusion,' 
said  Pierre  Morin  coolly,  *that  he  should  not 
be  there  now,  unless  he  have  escaped  the  eyes 
of  the  police,  for  if  he  saw  them  coming,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  would  runaway,  and 
if  they  found  him  there,  no  doubt  can  exist 
they  woold  bring  him  with  them^but  to  re- 
lieve the  mind  of  Monsieur  de  Cajare,  /  will 
tell  him  that  we  have  got  Master  Pierre  Jean 
qaite  safe.  There  is  no  fear  of  our  being  at 
a  loss  fer  his  evidence,  such  as  it  is ;  he  was 
arrested  last  night  coming  out  of  a  house  in 
the  Rue  Tirechapee,  and  some  very  curious 
little  documents  found  upon  him,one  of  which 
is  in  the  handwriting  of  Monsieur  le  Baron 
de  Cajare  to  all  appearance,  and  is  iiigned 
with  his  name.  This  is  it,  1  think ;'  and  he 
took  a  paper  from  the  table.  *But  first  let  ue 
have  evidence  of  this  having  been  found  upon 
him—HSome  forward.  Monsieur  Nicolas,  the 
exempt;  did  you  search  the  person  named 
Pierre  Jean  last  night,  and  mark  the  articles 
found  upon  him?' 

*1  did,  sir,'  replied  the  exempt. 

•Was  this  one  of  the  things  taken  from  him, 
and  is  that  your  mark  ?'  demanded  the  eem- 
miflsavy. 

The  exempt  again  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
and  Pierre  Morin  went  on,  with  his  eyet  upon 


the  paper,  saying,  ^By  thisoiirkHitaffreenMst 
monsieur,  you  will  perceive  that  the  Baron  de 
Cajare  agrees  to  pay  to  Pierre  Jean  the  sum 
of  five  thousand  louis,  either  if  the  Count  de 
Castelneau  be  condemned  for  the  murder  of 
Qualtier  Fiteau,  or  if  he,  the  Baron  de  Cajare, 
marries  Mademoiselle  Annette  de  St.  Merin. 
Moreover,  the  baron  is  to  give  the  sum  often 
thousand  crowns  to  ttis  worthy  and  respect- 
able person,  in  ease  it  should  be  necessary  to 
send  the  said  Pierre  Jean  out  of  the  country. 
The  reasons  are  not  stated,  but  you  may 
divine  them ;  and — lest  Bfonsieur  Pierre  Jean 
who  is  somewhat  in  the  habit  oLpiaking  mis- 
takes, such  as  taking  other  peepic's  property 
for  his  own,  forgetting  his  own  name  and 
writing  that  of  another  man,  and  similar  little 
errors,  should  commit  any  blunder  in  this 
delicate  affair— it  is  agreed  that  he  shall  put 
himself  entirely  under  the  care  and  direction 
of  the  Baron  de  Cajare,  till  either  the  Gount 
de  Castelneau  is  condemned  and  executed  fbr- 
the  crime  with  which  the  two  friends  propos- 
ed to  charge  him,  or  till  Che  Baron  be  married 
to  MademoiseUe  de  St.  Morin.  New,  sir, 
when  it  is  shewn  that  Monsieur  de  Ca|are 
used  these  threats  towards  the  count  yeeter- 
day ;  that  tbe  count  reiused  him  tlie  hand  of 
Mademoiselle  de  St.  Morin  in  spite  of  these 
menaces ;  that  Monsieur  de  Cajare  immedi- 
ately made  his  declaration  against  the  count; 
that  at  the  same  time,  to  get  nd  of  my  evi- 
dence, he  made  a  fklse  accusation  against  me; 
that  he  is  himself  a  sharper ;  that  the  man 
with  whom  he  deals,  and  on  whose  testimony 
he  rests,  is  stained  with  every  crime,  and  has 
been  punished  for  several  in&mous  ounces ; 
when  it  is,  moreover,  proved,  by  his  own 
hand-writing  to  this  unlawful  and  most  srim- 
inal  document,  that  he  hires  and  bribes  a  no- 
torious villain  to  bring  a  charge  amounting  te 
death  against  a  respectable  nobleman,  who, 
fbr  twenty  years,  has  devoted  himself  to  works 
of  benevolence  and  charity— I  say,  sir,  when 
all  this  is  established,  it  is  only  fit  and  prc^r, 
that  the  culprit  before  you  should  be  sent  im- 
mediately to  take  biatrial  and  abide  the  pun- 
ishment awarded  by  the  law  te  such  dark  and 
infamous  offences ;  unless,  indeed,  by  great 
humility  and  contrition  he  moves  your  com- 
passion, or  from  some  other  cause  faest  known 
to  your  own  wisdom,  you  think  right  to  exer- 
ciie  the  power  intrusud  to  you  by  the  law, 
and  jttdgin|^  the  case  in  a  summary  manner, 
send  him  either  to  the  galleys,  or  the  penal 
colonies  in  America  But,  perhape,'  1m  ad- 
ded, *in  the  first  instance,  you  would  like  to 
see  this  boeom  fViend  of  Monsieur  de  Cajare 
—this  pleasant  companion  of  a  gentleman  in 
the  first  circles  of  Paris,  colonel  in  a  royal 

regiment,  and * 

f  he  Baron  de  Cajare  could  bear  no  more, 
but  darting  from  between  the  two  archers, 
who  had  kept  bv  his  side  when  he  advanced 
towards  the  table,  he  rushed  towards  Pierre 
Morin  like  a  wild  beast  in  its  spring.  Lnek- 
ilv  he  was  unarmed ;  and  before  Smest  de 
Nogent,  starting  fvrward  with  hib  hand  upon 
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htfl  fword  to  defend  the  commiisarj,  could 
retoh  tfaie  spot,  the  baron  had  paaaed  ihm  end 
of  the  table  I  and  waa  within  graap  of  Pierre 
Morin. 

Several  other  peraona  hurried  on  at  once  to 
the  aame  poini ;  but  no  one  waa  im  time  to 
interfere,  and  Pierre  Morin  sat  calmly  with  a 
smile,  which  only  enrai^ed  his  adveraary  the 
more.  When  the  baron  was  within  a  foot  of 
him,  however,  he  suddenly  roue  fremhiaveat; 
and,  notwiihsluidinj;  the  dJAerence  of  age, 
with  agility  and  presence  of  mind,  whieh. 
went  lar  beyond  the  energy  and  ▼ehememse 
of  his  opponent's  hatred,  he  alluded  his  first 
fierce  attack  by  stepping  a  little  on  one  side, 
then  caught  him  by  the  collar,  as  he  waa  re- 
covering  himself,  and  threw  him  thundering 
back  upon  the  pavement.  The  next  moment 
he  resumed  bis  seat  as  tranquilly  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened,  and  turnmg  to  the  lieuten- 
ant-general, he  said  with  a  laugh,  4  think  we 
have  not  seen  any  thing  of  the  kind,  air,  since 
Depot's  bnainess — but  he  was  a  strong  man, 
and  this  is  a  baby.  Bring  in  Pierre  Jean — 
the  man's  head  is  cut,  let  him  bleed,  let  liim 
bleed,  it  will  do  him  good.' 

Conf  )unded,  nearly  stanned,  with  his  whole 
senses  bewildered,  frustrated,  humiliated, and 
despairing,  the  Baron  de  Cajare  sat  in  the 
chair  which  they  placed  for  him  without  prof- 
fering another  word ;  while  Pierre  Jean  was 
breoght  to  the  end  of  the  table  and  inter- 
rogated regarding  the  events  of  the  last  few 
days. 

The  face  of  that  personage  was  now  re- 
markably pale,  leaving  a  certain  degree  of 
rednesa  which  had  settled  in  his  nose  to  shine 
out  through  the  dim  mass  of  white  around, 
like  a  beacon  in  a  stormy  sea.  All  his  impn- 
deuce,  in  truth,  was  gore  ;  for  although  he 
attempted  once  or  twice  to  smile  with  his  old 
air  of  oareless  freedom,  yet  that  amile  devia- 
ted into  a  painful  grin  whenever  he  tried  it 
and,  to  say  troth,  he  seldom,  i  ever,  ventur- 
ed even  to  look  around ;  for  he  had  been  now 
tanght  fully,  not  only  to  taste  the  sorrows  and 
diaoomforts  ol  imprisonment,  for  those  he  had 
known  sufficiently  long  before,  but  to  feel  to 
his  very  heart,  which  he  had  not  hitherto  felt, 
that  he' had  committed  great  crimes,  and  was 
within  the  grasp  of  the  moat  unspairing  ef  all 
powers. 

Had  the  Baron  de  Cajare  looked  in  the  vil- 
lain's face  for  a  moment,  it  would  have  been 
enough  to  take  from  him  any  little  remnant  of 
hope  which  he  might  have  preserved ;  bnt  the 
few  first  interrogatories  that  were  spoken,  and 
the  answers  that  were  given  to  them  by  Pierre 
Jean,  showed  him,  as  soon  as  he  bad  in  some 
degree  recovered  his  senses,  that  his  baseoen- 
fe&rate,  as  might  well  have  been  expected, 
was  quite  willing  to  betray  him,  now  that  it 
was  clear  he  was  unsuccessful.  Pierre  Jean, 
in  fkct,  was  ready  to  say  any  thing  he  was 
asked  to  say,  for  at  that  moment  there  was  the 
•peetre  of «  rope  and  a  gibbet  before  his  eyes, 
from  whieh  he  would  have  done  any  thing  on 
earth  to  escape.    The  baron  had  now  no  re- 


source but  silence ;   for  he  eonld  Wflj  M 

nothing  that  was  aaid*  a^d  he  ftlt  tluit  MW 

alre4dy  uttered  loo  mueh.    The  e^ 

his  bosom  were  at  that  momenta  | 

well  nigh  sufficient  for  the  crimes  thallie  W 

committed;  but,  of  course,  the  relrikwliie 

operation  of  the  law  could  not  rest  tlitfre. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  longer  as .» 
scene  so  painful  and  so  humiliating  !•  Iht 
character  of  man ;  for,  in  truth,  there  is  notfc* 
ing  degrading  to  our  nature  but  wiekedaMi 
in  all  its  forms  and  aspects.  When  the  ex- 
amination of  Pierre  Jean  waa  over,  the  lise* 
tenant-general  ordered  him  to  be  remoivcd, 
and  then,  afUr  eonsniting  with  Pierre  Moris 
and  Monsieur  Roehebrune,  he  addressed  the 
Count  de  Castelneau,  saying,  *Monaiear  da 
Castelnean,  the  charge  against  jon  is  uet 
only  dismissed,  but  you  quit  this  place  eesh 
pletely  freed  from  all  suspicion.  The  Bsroe 
de  Cajare,  en  the  contrary,  havinf  beeaebaif* 
ed  by  you  with  using  threats^  and  raluweis 
ting  you  falaely  for  deaigna  and  porpeses  «( 
his  own,  has  nut  only  b<^n  proved  to  ny  sat- 
isfaction guilty  of  that  chajrge,  bat  appean 
criminal  of  a  moot  detestable  eonspinoy  witib 
the  person  named  Pierre  Jean,  lor  tlie  pur- 
pose of  procuringyour  condewiiatien  to  Jf  sth| 
in  the  event  of  your  persisting  in  the  r^ise- 
tion  of  his  suit  to  Mademoiselle  de  St.  MeiiB. 
That  he  is  guilty  of  barefaced  swindling  alssi 
is  beyond  a  doubt ;  and  if  you  ehoese  to  de- 
mand it,  I  will  immediately  hand  him  for  trM 
to  the  proper  judges,  it  ia  my  own  opunas 
that,  under  such  ciroumstances,  his  life  itsaif 
would  be  affecttd ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  fa 
the  honor  and  credit  of  the  French 


generally,  we  should  deal  with  this  case  man 
quietly,  and  subject  him  to  leas  severe  infUc^ 
tion,  such  as  the  law  allows  me  to  imnose^ 
without  recourse  to  an  ordinary  trial.  What 
say  you.  Monsieur  de  Castelneau,  do  yon  de- 
mand his  trial  or  not  I* 

*^Bj  no  means,'  replied  the  Count  de  Caslsi* 
neau.  4  have  no  revengeful  feelings  agsiast 
him;  deal  with  him  as  yon  think  fit;  hnt  I 
ever  hope  he  may  be  warned  by  what  has 
just  occurred,  never  to  seek  his  objects  by 
suoh  meana  at  he  has  now  employed  !' 

<He  will  never  have  the  opportunity,'  re- 
plied the  lieutenant-general ;  for  it  is  my  in- 
tention immediately  to  ship  him  off  for  the 
eoloniea,  and  he  too  well  knows  the  pun- 
ishment of  evasion  to  attempt  to  retorn  la 
Fiance.' 

*It  matters,  it  matters  not,'  cried  the  Baroe 
de  Cajare,  ae  he  heard  his  aentence~-*aiy  t 
will  yet  come.' 

•For  the  gibbet  or  the  wheel?'  said  Pi< 
Morin ;  bui  the  baron  did  not  hear,  or  did  nsl 
mark  hia  words,  and  went  on  in  a  low  tens, 
as  if  speaking  to  himself.  'Ay,  a  new  oenn- 
try,  and  a  new  name,  and  new  objects,  and 
new  fortunes.' 

•And  a  new  life,  <nd  a  better  sntrit,  andra- 
gained  happiness,  and  a  tranquil  esid,'  said 
Pierre  Morin.  'Follow  auch  a  course,  air,  lsl» 
low  such  a  ocurie,  and  thera  may  he  yet 
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p^A^e  for  yon  on  «trtb,  and  rttt  in  heaven !' 
'Not  if  yoa  be  in  the  one,  or  in  the  other,* 
said  the  Haron  de  Ca}are,  fthakin|f  his  cleneh- 
ed  hand  at  him.  *HeIl  woold  be  heaven  to 
me  if  1  could  see  yon  there/ 

•I  trust  you  may  enjoy  it  alone,  sir,*  repli- 
ed Pierre  Morin  calmly  ;  *yau  had  better  take 
him  away,  Nicolas  :  his  case  is  over,  1  imag- 
ine, and  he  grows  abusive/ 

*Tha  first  three  years  are  to  be  passed  in 
hard  labor  at  the  port,*  said  the  lieutenant- 
^neral,  as  the  baron  was  hurried  away  by  the 
exempt  and  the  archers.  The  criminal  turn- 
ed roand,  and  glared  upon  him,  but  the  potent 
laaipstrate  who  spoke,  only  fetnmed  his 
glance  with  a  look  of  contempt,  and  offered 
his  hand  to  Monsieur  de  Castelneau  with  var- 
ioaa  expressions  of  cnnrteous  congratulations 
on  the  result  of  that  day's  proceedings.  The 
ceant  replied  gravely,  but  politely,  and  took 
his  leave.  £re  he  left  the  hUI,  he  paused  to 
speak  with  Pierre  MoriB,hiseounteBancs  re- 
laxing into  a  warmer  and  brighter  smile  than 
usoal,  as  he  did  so. 

*It  is  many  years,  Monsieur  Morin,*  he  said, 
%ince  vre  have  met,  and  I  find  that  you  have 
done  justice  to  me  in  my  absence,  as  well  ai 
to  jourselr.  Accept  my  best  thanks  for  both  ; 
lor  in  your  changed  fortunes  1  have  found  my 
security,  as  well  as  in  your  true  and  honora- 
ble dealings  wttb  ray  name  and  chamcter. 
Yon  are  one,  1  know,  who  wiH  forg've  my  re- 
lerence  to  your  f^tnner  situation  ;  for  an  non- 
orabie  man,  who  raises  himself  hign  by  wise, 
go(»d,  and  generous  actionf,  renders^ greater 
benefit  to  society  than  to  himself.* 

'1  am  prouder,  sir,*  replied  the  commissary, 
*of  what  I  have  been,  than  of  what  I  am. 
To  have  been  a  poor  half-famished  filigree- 
worker,  and  to  have  preserved  my  integrity 
in  some  circumstanees  ot  difficulty,  I  thank 
Ood  is  all  my  own ;  but  to  be  heie  now,  ciiief 
commissary  ot  poliee,  I  owe  to  the  bounty  and 
kindness  of  others,'  and  he  turned  with  a  bow 
to  the  lieutenant-general. 

^o  your  own  good  conduot.  Monsieur  Mo- 
rin, replied  that  ofiicsr. 

*ABd  to  yaw  discernment,  sir,*  said  the- 
count ;  *bot.  Monsieur  Morin,  there  is  a  sub* 
jeet  on  wbieh  I  would  fain  speak-  wiih  you. 
May  I  ask  you  te  visit  me  at  Versailles  ? 

*i  fear,  sir,  that  ean  hardly  be,'  replied 
Pierre  Morin.  *But  yon  are  abont  to  retara 
to  Castelneau.  I  have  business  there  ere 
long,  and  i  will  wait  upon  you,  as  soon  as  the 
health  of  monseigneur  the  lieutenant-general 
replaces  me  in  my  proper  state  of  insignifi- 
caaee.  I  trust  that  it  may  be  soon.  When  I 
come,  all  that  you  wiih  to  inquire  into  shall 
he  fully  explained.' 

*I  have  been  patient  for  nearly  twenty 
jeais,' said  the  count;  *will  yon  be  patient 
fiyr  as  many  weeks,  Ernest  ?* 

■I  seek  no  explanations,  mv  dear  sir,'  re* 
plied  Ernest;  ^none  could^ada  to  my  happi- 
ness at  this  moment !' 

a5 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Some  months  had  passed  since  the  events 
retated  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Various 
changes  had  taken  place  m  the  great  world. 
In  France,  a  king  hud  died,  and  anotJier  had 
succeeded,  and  a  softer  and  more  virtnons  rule 
reigned  in  the  court;  when  in  the  evening  of 
a  sweet  spring  day,  a  carriage  with  six  dusty 
horses  stopped  st  the  small,  but  pretty  inn,  of 
a  village  in  the  Limousin.  A  €kais€  de  pngte 
followed,  and  the  landlord  of  the  auberg«^  who 
seldom  saw  so  much  good  company  arrive  at 
his  humble  abode,  began  to  caleuUte  how  he 
should  accommodate  the  whole ;  though,  with 
the  easy  confidence  of  a  Frenchman,  he  doubt- 
ed not  that  the  matter  might  well  be  manag- 
ed .  As  soon  as  the  carriage  paused,  the  doors 
of  both  wero  opened,  and  a  young  gentleman, 
advancing  with  a  quick  step  froHi  the  ehmse 
de  fnstB^  approached  the  side  of  the  other  ve-  * 
hide,  and  assisted  the  Count  de  Castelneau  to 
alight. 

A  great  change  had  come  upon  Monsieur 
de  Castelneau ;  the  few  months  that  had  pass- 
ed seemed  to  have  added  many  years  to  his 
age.  His  hair  was  now  almoet  quite  while, 
and  he  was  nrach  thinner  than  he  had  pre- 
viously been.  He  appeared,  indeed,  to  have 
been  sutfering  from  severe  illness,  and  such 
was  the  ease ;  for  during  several  months,  af- 
ter those  scenes  which  he  had  borne  with  so 
incch  firmness,  he  had  hung  upon  the  very^ 
verge  of  the  grave.  Anxious  for  the  fiite  of 
Annette,  he  had  more  than  once  pressed  her 
eagerly,  in  moments  when  his  own  life  was 
utterly  despaired  of,  to  give  her  hand  at  once 
to  Krnest  de  Nogent ;  but  Annette  for  onee 
was  disobedient,  and  Ernest  did  not  donbt  her 
affection,  although  she  would  not  mingle  joy 
with  sorrow,  and  sorrow  with  joy,  euHbring 
her  bridal  wreath,  perhaps,  to  be  covered  with 
the  veil  of  mourning. 

To  the  Count  de  Castelneau,  throughout 
hif  illness,  Ernest  showed  all  the  tenderness 
and  affection  of  a  son,  and  he  now  saw  fairer 
days  and  sweeter  hopes  appear,  and  looked 
forward  te  the  arrival  of  the  whole  party  at 
Castelneau,  at  the  moment  that  was  at  length 
to  make  him  happy  in  the  possession  of  her 
he  loved.  The  count  had  borne  the  journey 
well,  so  far  as  they  had  hitherto  gone,  and 
proceeding  with  short  stages  from  place  to 
plaoe  in  fine  weather,  and  through  beautiful 
scenes,  though  Ernest  might  be  a  little  im- 

Ctient  for  their  arrival,  yet  the  journey  had 
en  but  as  an  excursion  of  pleasure ;  and 
bright  dreams  and  dear  imaginations  had  risen 
up  in  the  hearts  of  the  two  lovers  as  they  had 
gazed  upon  many  an  object  of  interest,  and 
many  a  lovely  sight. 

They  were  now  within  less  than  a  days's 
journey  from  Casteineau,  and  a  fairer  spot 
could  not  have  been  chosen  for  the  passing 
away  of  the  ftsw  evening  hours,  while  wait- 
ing for  an  event  that  was  to  make  them  all 
happy.  The  clean  little  inn,  seated  nnder  ito 
high  wooded  bank ;  the  clear  stream  Howiag 
on  before  the  deors ;  the  bridge  coverad  with 
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its  ivy,  and  shadowed  by  its  group  of  spread- 
ing ehestnaU  in  the  fresh  green  of  the  tprin|; ; 
the  tender  blue  of  the  sky,  the  sofi  white 
elottds  that  skimmed  along  low  down  in  the 
air,  ai  if  seeking  to  sport  with  the  branehes 
of  the  trees,  the^aweet  voice  of  the  nightin- 
gale,  just  beginning  to  pour  forth  the  rich 
song  of  his  love,  all  Bpoke  to  the  hearts  of 
people  wearitf  d  and  sick  of  crowds  and  cities, 
and  whispered  hope  and  peace. 

The  count,  though  still  not  strong,  looked 
gayer  and  brighter  than  he  had  done  for  many 
A  day ;  aod  Annette,  as  she  followed  him 
from  the  carriage,  and  gave  her  hand  to  Er- 
nest to  assist  her  in  descending,  gazed  in  her 
lever's  face  w  th  one  of  those  looks  of  love, 
and  hope,  and  tender  confidence,  that  made 
his  heart  thrill  with  a  longmg  to  press  her  to 
his  bosom  at  that  moment,  and  pour  forth 
again  and  again  all  the  depth  of  his  affection 
towards  her. 

^  Co.ue,'  said  tke  count,  af\er  pausing  and 
glancirg  round  for  a  m  jment,  *  it  wants  yet 
an  hour  or  two  of  night ;  we  will  sup  here, 
my  goad  host.  Put  me  a  chair  under  this 
trf^e,  aod  let  me  dink  in  the  calm,  fresh  air.' 

All  was  done  as  be  proposed ;  but  before 
supper  could  be  spread  unon  the  table,  anoth- 
er  carriage,  coming  at  full  speed  along  the 
roadt  dasbed  up,  as  if  going  on  to  a  town  some 
miies  beyond.  It  was  accompanied  by  sever- 
al servants,  and  tliou|h  the  equipage  was 
plain,  yet  in  form  and  appearance  it  was  as 
handsome  as  the  taste  ot  tne  day  permitted  it 
to  be.  it  had  padded  the  spot  where  the 
count  was  seated  with  Annette  by  his  side, 
and  with  £rnest  de  Nogent  standing  near, 
when  suddenly  a  gentleman  thrust  his  head 
forth  from  witdin,  nnd  called  loudly  to  the 
postilions  to  stop.  The  hjrses  were  brought 
up  iu  a  moment,  a  lackey  descending  opened 
the  dpor  of  the  vehicle,  and  Pierre  Morin 
alighting,  approached  tne  Count  de  Castel- 


*  I  am  on  my  way,'  «he  said,  Ho  visit  you, 
Monsieur  de  Casielneau;  but  I  come  not 
alone :  there  is  a  lady  in  that  carriage  who 
owes  you  much,  and  who  is  anxious  to  ex- 
press her  gratitude  to  you.— -Perhaps,  madem- 
oiselle,' he  continued,  turning  to  Annette  be- 
fore the  count  could  reply,  ^perhaps  it  might 
be  better  tor  you  to  speak  with  her  for  a  mo- 
ment first.' 

Annette  bad  risen,  and  she  now  ran  gladly 
forward  to  the  side  of  the  carriage,  for  the  la- 
dy was  herself  in  the  act  of  alighting,  and 
taat  graceful  ibrm  aod  beautiful  countenance 
were  not  to  be  mistaken  fur  a  moment. — 
There  were  many  people  around  ;  but  the 
sensations  which  were  iu  the  bosom  of  that 
lady  were  too  pojverful  to  be  restrained  by 
any  of  the  siuali  considerations  of  ordinary 
life.  Oooe  m#re  sheoatther  arms  aronnd 
Anaettte,  oooe  mure  sh<9  held  her  to  her 
heart,  dsce  more  her  eyes  gushed  forth  witli 
hMurs,  And  deluged  the  fair  neukon  which  she 
pressled  iter  lips. 

*  Hj  Aaaettey'  she  murmortd,  'my  dear^ 


dear  Annette ;  my  child,  my  own 
child !' 

<  I  thought  so  !'  replied  Annette  in  the  i 
low  tone,  returning  the  embrace,  and  ming- 
ling her  tears  with  her  mother's. — •>  1  waamie 
it  was— I  felt  it  must  be  so  !' 

The  count  had  arisen,  with  his  eyes  filed 
upon  the  lady ;  and  passing  Pierre  Iforia 
without  reply^  he  advanced  eagerly  towatdi 
her.  *  Gcod  heaven !'  he  said  ae  he  cajnenp, 
holding  out  his  hand ;  *  MademoiseU*  d'Az^ 
genoerre!  Now  then—now— Who  is  this? 
Is  she  not— is  she  not  your  niece !' 

The  lady  shook  her  head,  moumf ally,  end 
then  again  clasped  Annette  to  her  boeon, 
exdaiming,  *No,  ah  no !    She  is  m j  child  !* 

The  count  gaxed  in  her  face  for  a  moni'*nt 
or  two,  with  a  thousand  questions  einigglinf 
to  his  lips )  but  then  the  kindly  and  g«itle- 
manly  feelings  of  his  nature  overcame  all  eth- 
er sensaliens.  He  took  the  lady's  band,  and 
led  her  towards  a  seat,  saying,  *i  will  not  ag- 
tate  you  by  seeking  for  tartner  iaformaliee 
now ;  for  you  are  too  much  moved  already. 
Sit  down  by  me,  dear  lady.  Ton  were  oas 
of  those  who  were  always  kind  to  me,  and 
defended  me,  when  ethers  slighted  or  eea- 
4emned  me.  I  have  ever  loved  you  as  a 
brother.' 

*And  well  may  I  love  yon  as  a  aieier,'  re- 
plied the  lady,  ^for  you  have  been  a  &tiier  tp 
my  child.' 

*it  is  strange,'  said  the  count,  <moet  etraage 
—but  it  matters  not ;  let  us  all  pause  here  for 
the  night,  and  to-morrew  go  on  to  Caatelneaa 
together.  Monsieur  Morin,  there  is  no  one 
here  who  does  not  owe  you  much,  for,  by 
some  strange  fate,  you  have  been  mingled 
deeply  with  every  event  affecting  us.' 

*J  thank  God,  Monsieur  de  Castelneao,* 
replied  Pierre  Morin,  ^ihat  he  has  given  me 
power  to  serve  those  I  love,  aud  ahow  my 
gratitude  to  my  benefactors.  Te  this  lady, 
to  her  sister,  and  to  her  father,  I  owed  every 
thing.  He  took  me  a  peasant  boy,  gave  ms 
education,  and  caused  me  to  be  instructed  in 
a  trade,  which  1  chose  for  myself,  and  which 
promised  to  pat  me  in  poeseseion  of  ease,  if 
not  of  wealth.  They— when  1  aometimes 
miaused  his  goodness  and  his  bounty  towards 
me — when,  with  the  earless  thoughtlesmei 
of  youth,  1  spent  the  money  which  i  slMrald 
have  reserved  against  the  hour  of  need — they 
interceded  for  roe,  and  obtained  for  me  fresh 
assistance;  till  at  length  kindneee  overcaoia 
thoughtlessness,  and  1  formed,  each  reeoln- 
tions  as  must  have  led  me  to  ease  in  my  par- 
suit  You  may  judge,  therefore,  Monsiear 
de  Gastelneau,  hew  1  have  watched  and  pmy- 
ed  for  my  benefactors——' 

*And  how  have  yon  rewarded  them,*  aaid 
the  lady.  *Nay,  sit  beside  us.  Monsieur  Mar- 
in—sit  beside  us.  You  are  a  nobleman  aadk 
as  no  king  can  make.' 

Annette's  eyes— till  ready  from  past  agit^ 
tion  to  overflow  at  each  new  emotion,  thoqgh 
they  were  no  longer  actually  Uarfol— had 
been  fixed  for  leTtral  mementa  apoo  the  eena- 
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lenanet  ofkimthe  loved^who  stood  netfyiiot 
miauling  at  all  m  the  conTonatioDybnt  neith- 
er anheeidiiig  it,  nor  himeelf  unnotieed  ;  for 
mere  than  onee  the  lad  j  had  gazed  npon  him 
with  a  look  of  solemn  interes^  well  knowing 
how  entirelj  the  happiness  of  her  child  de- 
pended upon  him. 

There  was  a  panse  at  this  moment,  and  Er- 
nest instantlj  took  adrantage  of  it,  crossing 


before  the  little  gronp,  and  sajiog,  as  he  ap- 
proached the  ladjr,  4  hare  a  blessing  to  ask, 
and  I  ask  it  fearlessly,  for  I  am  sure  yon  are 


already  aware  of  all  that  has  been  promised 
me  here,'  end  he  took  Annette's  hand  in  his 
own. 

*Slie  is  yours,  Ernest  she  is  yours,'  replied 
the  Udj,  •Tonr  kind  and  excellent  father, 
my  best  and  noblest  firiend,  is  the  only  one, 
except  this  good  gentleman,  Monsieur  Mor- 
in,  asquainted  wiih  the  sad  secret  of  this  dear 
child's  biith.  Let  me  compose  my  thoughts 
a  little— let  me  think  of  how  I  shall  tell  my 
tale  in  the  shortest  words,  and  you  shall  all 
know  it.' 

«It  shall  be  told  at  Castelneau,'  said  the 
eoant  with  a  smile.  'We  will  repose  and  re* 
fresh  ourselves  to-night.  We  will  depart  early 
in  the  morning :  we  will  sup  to  to-morrow,  in 
the  grey  evening,  by  the  little  cross  where 
Ernest  and  Annette  first  met.  There,  dear 
lady,  yon  shall  relate  the  history,  as  if  it 
we  e  some  old  legend ;  and  though  the  past 
which  it  recalls  may  be  painful,  the  present 
by  which  you  are  surrounded  must  be  weet.' 
It  was  arranged  as  the  count  h^d  proposed, 
and  we  may  pass  over  tbe  intervening  hours. 
The  journey  had  been  more  rapid  than  was 
expected— every  thing  had  been  prepared  be- 
forehand by  a  messenger  from  the  count ; 
■upper  was  spread  on  the  green  bank  where 
Annette  had  been  seated  when  the  wolf  at- 
tacked her,  and  the  servants  had  been  sent  a- 
way,  that  no  ears  but  those  concerned  might 
listen.  It  occupied  a  considerable  time,  aod 
was  broken  by  many  a  question  and  many  an 
exclamation ;  but  ttie  substance  was  this. 

The  fkmilies  of  Argencerre  and  Castel- 
neau had  been  united  by  frequent  alliances 
through  many  generations,  and,  somewhat 
more  tnan  twenty  years  before  the  time  to 
which  we  have  now  conducted  tUe  reader,  a 
marriage  had  been  proposed  between  the 
elder  sister  of  the  ladv  who  spoae,  the  heir- 
ens  ot  Agencerre,  and  Henry,  the  son  of  the 
tben  Count  de  Castelneau.    They  had  oflen 
met,  and  both  the  sisters  were  exuemely 
beautiful ;  but  the  eldest  had  felt  in  her  bo- 
eoliiy  from  a  very  early  period,  the  seeds  of  a 
disease  which  ultimately  brought  her  to  the 
Ifrave.    Tbe  impression  was  strong  upon  her 
mind  that  she  was  destined  to  die  young,  and 
ebe  never  suffered  one  worldly  thought  to 
take  possession  of  her  mind.    She   snrunk 
from  every  tie  of  earth  ;  and  humsn  love,  in 
ber  own  case,  would  have  seemed  to  her  a 
lobbefj  of  heaven.     She  grieved  not,  then, 
wben  ahe  saw  that  the  heart  of  the  young 
lord  of  CMUlneaa  turned  towaid  her  sister 


rather  than  herself,  and  she  sjMedly  reielved 
upon  her  conduct.  The  familiy  of  Argen- 
cerre paid  their  annual  visit  to  Castelneau  ; 
and  there  explanations  took  place  which 
changed  the  views  of  all  except  Mademoi 
selle  d'Argencerre  herself.  She  told  her  de- 
termination to  retire  for  ever  from  the  world, 
and  to  resign  her  rights  and  claims  to  her  eis 
ter.  The  Count  de  Castelneau  gladly  con* 
seated  that  upon  such  conditions  his  son 
should  marry  the  younger  rather  than  the 
elder  sister,  thereby  bringing  the  fortunes  of 
both  into  the  family  of  Castelneau.  The 
Count  d'Argencerre  was  not  so  well  pleased, 
indeed,  but  he  did  not  refuse  his  consent ; 
and  tlie  contract  of  marriage  having  been 
drawn  up,  in  order  to  bind  himself  firmly,  he 
signed  it  with  the  Count  of  Castelneau, 
though  he  himself  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Paris  before  the  union  could  be  completed,  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  regarding 
his  estates.  The  young  lord  of  Castelneau, 
too,  was  obliged  to  join  his  regiment  in  a 
month,  and  in  these  circumstances  it  was  a- 
greed  that  the  marriage  of  Louise  and  her 
lover  should  be  dela3^ed  till  alter  the  cam- 
paign. The  two  ladies,  however,  remained 
at  Castelneau,  while  their  father  proceeded  to 
Paris.  The  contract  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  young  lord ;  nothing  was  wanting  but  hn 
signature  with  that  of  Ionise,  and  the  bene* 
diction  of  the  church  to  complete  the  mar* 
riage ;  and  love  triumphed  over  prudence.-— 
They  signed  the  contract  in  secret  *  in  secret 
the  religious  ceremony  was  performed,  and 
Louise  d'Argencerre  became  the  wife  ef 
Henri  de  Castelbeau  a  week  or  two  before  he 
took  bis  departure  for  the  army.  To  the 
grief  and  anxiety  of  his  parting  with  his 
bride  were  added  the  unexpected  pain  and 
embarrassment  of  hearing  that  the  Count 
d'  Argencerre  now  sought  to  without  the  con- 
sent he  had  given  ;  that  a  proposal  had  been 
made  for  the  hind  of  Louise  by  a  lover  allied 
to  the  biood  royal  of  Fsance ;  and  that  angry 
letters  were  passing  between  the  two  fkthers 
on  the  subj:ct.  The  young  husband  was 
obliged  to  go,  however;  and  ere  he  had  left 
her  for  many  days,  his  bride  was  carried  a- 
way  from  Castelneau  by  her  father,  between 
whom  and  the  old  count  broke  forth  a  violent 
feud.  Tbe  contract  which  both  had  signed 
was  sought  for,  but  could  not  ^be  found  :  no 
suspicion  was  entertained  of  the  private  mar- 
riage, and  the  Count  d'Argencerre  returned 
to  tbe  capital,  determined  to  give  his  daugh* 
ters  hand  to  another.  He  could  not  do  so, 
however,  till  the  contract  of  marriage  was 
formally  annulled  ;  and  being  called  to  com- 
mand a  division  of  the  army  on  the  Rine,  he 
wrote  in  a  peremtcry  tone  to  the  Toung  Lord 
of  Castelneau  to  send  back  the  contract,  en* 
dosing,  at  the  same  time,  an  authorisation, 
and  even  iojuaction,  from  the  did  Count  de  * 
Casteli^fau,  so  to  do.  He  himself  marched 
with  his  regiment  to  Saare  Louis ',  but  the  • 
first  letter  that  he  there  received  anneuneed' 
to  him  the  death  of  the  young  nobleaan  te 
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wliom  hiida«flit»r*i  hand  had  been  proinifl- 
•4 ;;  fM-llif 'BiilM  tbe  GouAt  d'Argeaccm,  . 
w]|i«h  wuiiii  trath  kind  and  affectionate, 
waf  MJAfally  aUruck  and  tooched.  One  of 
tilt  j^Jilpw  oSeeni  ot  tbe  youn^r  lord  informed 
him  that  Henri  de  Caatelneau  havin^r  certain- 
ly «ypoied  himaeli'  unnecessurily,  had  been 
killed  evidently  in  contequence  of  sue h  rash 
»e9%,;  and  the  connt  was  led  to  believe  «that 
hia  death  might  be  owing  to  disappointment 
aiid.  despair.  He  became  apprehensive  of 
seeiBf  his  daughter  ;  he  remained  with  the 
army  lor  months  after  his  oresence  was  no 
longer  wanting  \  and  be  only  returned  when 
hf  heard  that  Louise  had  been  extremely  ill, 
and  that  the  health  of  her  elder  sister  was 
»bw  failing  rapidly. 

In  earlier  and  happier  days,  Louise  had 
Buffer  imagined  that  the  abience  of  her  fath- 
er could  be  any  thing  but  sorrowful  to  her, 
bi^  ciroumstancei  had  altered  those  feelings, 
and  she  had  many  an  occasion  to  thank  Heav- 
en that  hp  was  away  so  long.  The  death  of 
her  husband,  the  birth  of  her  child,  even  if 
tba  actual  facts  could  nave  been  hidden  from 
her  ^ther,  produc<>d  emotions  and  were  luc- 
eetded  by  co' sequences  which  must  have 
bfon  discovered.  Grief,  and  appretiension, 
and  agony  of  mind,  well  nigh  deprived  her 
of  her  senses ;  and  it  was  long  ere  her  sister 
could  teach  her  to  put  a  needful  guard  upon 
her  lipe.  At  length,  however,  her  father  r«- 
turned,  and,  as  he  was  prompt  and  decided, 
though  not  in  reality  severe  or  unkind,  on 
ibulifig  the  health  of  both  his  children  so 
ffeatlv  impaired,  he  caused  them  to  be  re- 
moved from  Paris  with  a  degree  of  unneces- 
sary quickness  which  agitated  poor  Jjouise 
mnch,  and  gave  her  no  opportunity  of  com- 
municating with  the  wife  ot  the  good  Pieire 
Morini  under  whose  charge  her  vister  had 
plaeed  the  child.  Agitation,  apprehension, 
and  sympathy  tor  poor  Louise,  had  shaken 
Mademoiselle  d'Argencerre,  and  accelerat<!4 
tl|0  disease  under  which  she  suffered.  She 
bore  up  well  indeed  fo^  her  sister's  sake  till 
the  arrival  of  her  father ;  but  fVom  that  time 
hjir  health  rapidly  declined,  and  in  less  than 
two  months  she  was  no  more. 

It  was  during  this  Utter  period  that  the 
efeate  occurred  which  have  been  narrated  in 
thi  commencement  of  this  book,  and  which 
placed  Annette  under  the  charge  and  guid- 
nnee  of  the  Abbe  de  Cas  elneau.  It  may  be 
svffici«*nt  to  add  that  both  Pierre  Morin  and 
his  wile  had  deceived  themselves  in  regard 
to  the  real  mother  of  Annette.  The  rumor 
had  at  first  been  so  strong,  that  the  elder  sis- 
ter was  to  be  married  to  the  young  Lord  of 
Castelneau,  that  it  had  even  reached  the  ears 
of  the  good  artisan  and  his  family,  as  well  as 
these  of  the  Abbe  de  Castelneau,  and  when 
the  filigree- worker  was  told  vaguely  of  a  se- 
eret  marriage,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of 
conoealiug  t|ie  birth  of  the  child,  he  natur- 
ally supposed  that  Mademoiselle  d'Argencer- 
fe  was  the  mother.  When  he  heard  of  her 
doath,  ho  hesitated  not,  as  we  have  shown, 


to  confide  the  infant  to  the  care  of  the  AhW 
de  Oaal^laeau,  finding  that  (her  money  he  had 
received  was  all  spent,  and  that  the  peordiild 
was  likely  to  suff'^r  the  same  penury  wlueh 
had  lallen  upon  himself  and  his  wife.  He 
was  soon' undeceived,  however,  aller  there- 
turn  of  Annette's  mother  to  Paris;  but  ftf 
from  reproaehing  him,  she  applaud*^  what 
he  had  done,  having  known  the  abbe  well  in 
happier  days,  and  having  discovered,  amidst 
many  failings  and  many  errors,  traits  of  a 
strong  mind  and -a  noble  heart.  Directed  by 
her,  Pierre  Morin  made  iaquiries  into  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Monsieur  de  Castelneau  ;  and 
she  it  was  who  furnished  him  secretly  with 
the  means  of  pacing  his  most  pressing  debts 
and  quitting  the  capital. 

*And  now,  my  dear  friend  and  relation,* 
she  said,  laying  her  hand  upon  that  «f  the 
count,  'again  accept  my  thanks,  my  deepe>t 
and  most  heartfelt  thanks,  for  the  care  yon 
have  taken  of  this  beloved  child,  and  for  the 
wisdomyott  have  shown  in  her  education.  I 
-must  henceforth  claim  my  rank  as  Countess 
of  Castelneau ;  but  Annette,  so  long  as  yon 
live,  will  never  demand  any  thing  but  the 
dear  name  of  your  adopted  daughter.  Till 
the  death  of  the  late  king,  of  which  event 
you,  of  course,  have  heard,  1  ventured  not 
to  avow  my  marriage,  because  he  had  strong- 
ly interested  himself  in  one  who  had  sougbt 
a  hand  which  conid  not  be  given  to  him,  and 
had  resented  my  refusal  so  vehemently  that 
he  forbade  my  presence  at  the  court.  A 
week  ago,  however,  1  presented  myself  tu 
the  gentle  and  kind-hearted  monarch  who 
now  rules  over  us.  I  showed  him  the  con- 
tract which  had  lain  concealed  lor  many  years 
in  my  chamber  at  Ca&telneau ',  and  I  produced 
the  register  oi  the  marriage,  which  had  been 
procured  lor  me  by  my  good  friend  Monsieur 
Morin  here.  The  whole  was  at  once  recog- 
nized as  legal  by  the  king,  and  I  hastened 
towards  this  place  with  all  speed,  to  set  the 
mind  of  every  one  at  rest.  Say,  Annette, 
say,  my  dear  child,  whether  you  do  not  feel 
as  1  do.  and  whether  it  will  not  be  joy  to  you 
to  see  Monsieur  de  Castelneau,  who  has  beea 
a  father  to  you,  still  acting  as  a  father  to  all 
around  him.'' 

«My  dear  lady,'  replied  the  Count  de  Cas- 
telneau, 4  never  was  ambitious  \  1  never  was 
avaricioiu ;  I  must  not  ea^  that  1  never  was 
unjust ;  for  every  man  who  acts  ill  and  un- 
wisely in  life  is  doubly  unjust  to  others  and 
to  himself.  But  I  cannot  retain  what  is  not 
my  own;  these  fair  lands  and  lordships  be- 
long to  my  Annette.  They  are  hers,  not 
mine,  and  most  willingly ' 

Annette  rose  up  from  her  seat,  and  gliding 
quietly  up  to  him,  dropped  upon  her  knees, 
and  laid  her  hands  on  bis,  looking  up  in  his 
lace  with  a  glance  of  tenderness  and  section 
unspeakable.  Ernest  de  Nogent  advanced 
likewise,  and  bent  one  knee  Inside  her,  say- 
ing *We  entreat  you,  we  beseech  you,  never 
mention  such  a  thing  again.' 

The  count  grasped  their  hands  in  his,  and 
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liA»d  bii  •/••  toward  Iimtm,  at  il  thankiBg 
Q«d  for  Mme  inteme  ilelif  lit. 

At  that  instant,  bowaver,  as  if  s^me  wild 
nad  sudden  emotion  had  seised  him,  he  start- 
ed up,  cast  himself  between  Annette  and  the 
wood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  water,  end 
threw  his  arms  partly  over  her,  partly  round 
Ernest.  At  the  very  same  instant  tMre  was 
the  loud  and  rin|^in|r  report  of  a  carbine.  The 
oonnt  staggered  forward,  reeled  up  again,  and 
fell  back  upon  the  grass.  Annette  clasped 
her  hands,  gazing  almost  frantic  in  his  Aiee ; 
but  the  sword  of  Ernest  de  Nogent  sprang 
from  the  sheath  in  an  instant;  with  one 
bound  he  was  aoross  the  stream,  and  ere 
Pierre  Morin  could  follow,  his  blade  was  eros- 
ned  with  that  of  Baron  de  Cajare.  Stem  and 
deadly  enmitytwas  in  both  their  faces,  and  the 
play  of  the i/  weapons  one  against  the  other 
neemed  like  the  quick  glances  of  thelightning. 

Pierre  Morin  |  aused,  for  they  were  two 
nsen  not  to  bn  separated  with  life,  and  at 
the  fifth  pass,  the  sword  of  the  Baron 
de  €ajare  glided  over  the  shoulder  of  Ernest 
de  Nogent,  while  Ernest's  hilt  struck  against 
his  adversary's  side,  and  the  bright  blade 
•hone  out  under  his  left  arm. 

Ernest  de  Nogent  shook  him  from  his 
weapon,  and  cast  him  back  upon  the  ground, 
exclaiming,  *Base  villain^  thou  wilt  do  no 
more  wrong.' 


euraeaupoiivett!* 
Baron  de  G^aie,  and  with  th^se 


•Curses ! 
mured  the 

words  upon  his  lips  the  ieiee  eyee  loft  their 
eagerness^  and  swam  in  death. 

Ernest  gued  uponhlm onlyfbramomeati 
thrusting  his  sword  back  fnto  the  sheath ; 
and,  while  Pierre  Morin  moralized  in  his  pe- 
culiar manner,  saying,  •This  is  the  conse- 
quence of  kin^  interfering  with  the  punish* 
ment  of  criminals^'  the  yeung  gentleman 
sprang  across  the  stream  again^  and  joined 
the  horrified  group  around  the  Count  de  Caa- 
telneau. 

He  slightly  raised  the  dying  nobleman  in 
his  armSf  and  count  reeognised  and  thanked 
him  by  a  pressure  of  the  nand  ;  but  lift  wan 
ebbing  ftst.  4t  is  over  Ernest,'  he  said  in  a 
low  Toice.  •Annette,  dear  ehild,  I  am  hap- 
py, most  bappy.  I  have  died  for  thee,  dear 
one,  I  have  died  to  save  thee.  Let  me  lean 
my  eyes  upon  thy  shoulder  ;  there  they  #111 
close  in  joy,  to  open  1  trust,  on  my  Redeemer 
in  heaven !' 

He  bent  down  his  brow ;  it  rested  on  An- 
nette's bosom ;  the  weight  became  heavier 
and  more  heavy ;  his  grasp  relaxed  upon  the 
hand  of  Ernest  de  Nogent,  and  the  young 
nobleman  gently  laid  the  corpse  back  upon 
the  grass. 


Ffom  the  Book  ortb«Boidoir  for  IMS. 
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Ai  \y  his  lonely  hearth  he  sat^, 
The  shadow  of  a  welcome  dream 

FaaB*d  o*er  his  heart— disconsolate 
His  home  did  seem ; 

Comfort  in  vain  was  spread  around. 

For  somelhing  still  was  wanting  found. 

II. 
Therefore  ha  thought  of  one  who  might 

For  ever  in  his  presence  stay ; 
Whose  dream  should  be  of  hun  by  night. 

Whose  smile  should  be  for  him  by  day: 
And  the  eweet  vision,  vague  and  far, 
Rose  on  bis  fancy  like  a  star. 

in. 
'Let  her  be  young,  but  not  a  child, 

Whose  lif  ht  and  inexperienced  mirth 
Is  all  too  winged  and  too  wild 

For  sober  earth ; 
So  rainbow-like  such  mirth  appeare, 
And  fades  away  in  misty  tears. 

IT, 

'Let  youth's  fresh  rose  still  gently  bloom 
Upon  her  smooth  and  downy  cheek, 

Yet  let  a  shadow,  not  of  gloom, 
But  soft  and  meek, 

TeU  that  some  sorrow  she  hath  known. 

Though  not  a  sorrow  of  her  own. 

T. 

'And  let  her  eyes  be  of  the  gray. 

The  soft  gray  of  the  brooding  dove. 
Full  of  the  sweet  and  tender  ray 


Of  modest  love ; 
For  fonder  shows  that  dreamy  hue 
Than  lustrous  black  or  heavenly  blue 

TI. 

'Let  her  be  full  of  quitt  erace. 
No  sparkling  art  with  Sudden  glow 

Bright*ning  her  purely  chisel'd  face 
And  placid  brow ; 

Not  radiant  to  the  «l«aNgtr*f  eye^ 

A  creature  easily  pass'dby ; 

TII. 

'But  who,  once  seen,  with  untold  power 
For  ever  haunts  the  yearnine  heart. 

Raised  from  the  crowd  that  self-same  hour 
To  dwell  apart ; 

All  sainted  and  enshrined,  to  be 

The  idol  of  our  memory ! 

Till. 

'And  oh !  let  Mary  be  her  name — 
It  hath  a  sweet  and  gentle  sound. 

At  which  no  glories  dear  to  fame 
Come  crowding  round : 

But  which  the  dreaming  neart  beguiles 

With  holy  thoughts  and  household  smiles. 

IX. 

'With  peaceful  meetings,  welcome  kind. 
And  love  the  same  in  joy  and  teais. 

And  gushing  intercourse  ot  mind 
Through  Ikithful  years ; 

Oh !  dream  of  something  half  divine. 

Be  real— be  mortal— and  be  mine!* 
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One  might  imagine  that  the  Irish,  like  the 
Turks,  beueve  insanity  to  be  inspiration,  judging 
from  the  tenderness  and  care  they  evince  to- 
wards the  poor  wandering  idiots,  who  rarely 
provoke  a  harsh  word  or  an  unkind  expression 
Irom  the  peasantry,  by  whom  they  are  poetical- 
ly termed  « innocents,*  or  *  naturals.*  Although 
sometimes  mischievous  and  always  troublesome, 
they  are  fed  and  sheltered  by  the  cabin-keeper 
with  ready  and  unchanging  cheerfulness. 

*  Surely,*  we  once  observed  to  a  poor  woman, 
from  whom  one  of  the  class  had  purloined  half  a 
loaf,  which  she  could  ill  spare  *  surely  you  will 
have  reason  to  rejoice  when  the  new  poor-law 
takes  these  afflicteid  creatures  off  your  hands.' 

*  Well,*  she  replied,  *  Billy  is  mighty  teazing, 
and  that  the  thruth,anda  shocking  thrief;  bni, 
God  help  him.  he  has  no  better  sense ;  and  some- 
how, I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  we  will  be 
mighty  lonesome  without  the  likes  of  him. — 
Poor  Billy!  it  will  be  martial  hard  to  shut 
him  up  in  stone  walls,  tlie  crayther ;  they  are 
poor  mnoeewU,  and  nothing  worse— it  would  be 
well  for  us  if  we  war  the  same.' 

To  relate  a  few  anecdotes  of  the  class  will, 
perhaps,  be  the  best  way  to  describe  it. 

*  Lurry  of  Leizlip'  was  a  generous  fool; 
h«  never  met  a  stranger  without  bestowing 
something;  %  wild  flower,  a  bit  of  straw,  even 
a  stone,  he  would  present  rather  thanofier  noth- 
ing ;  unlike  Peter  Purcel  (another  *  natural,* 
whom  we  shall  describe  presently),  he  would 
watch  the  birds'  nests  until  the  young  were 
nearly  fledged,  and  then  give  them  away.  Lar- 
ry was  not  remarkably  honest ;  for  he  robbed 

*  Peter  to  pay  Paul.*  He  was  fond  of  the  curate 
of  the  parish  to  which  his  rambles  were  general- 
ly confined;  and  one  morning  tapping  gaily  at 
the  window  where  the  young  man  was  at  break- 
fast, he  said  he  had  got  something  for  him. 
Whoa  the  window  was  opened — *  Ah !  ah  !* 
said  Larry,  *  ah !  ah !  I've  got  a  present— guess 
at  it.'  'An  egg?'  No— better  than  that,*— 
Some  white  sloe.'  *  No— better  than  that* — 
Tell  me  what  it  is.'  *  Ah !  ah !  you  love  Larry, 
Larry  loves  you.  Ah !  ah !  why  should  he  have 
a  wig,  and  you  have  none!  Ah!  ah!  he  don't 
love  Larry;  you  do;  I  thought  you  the  minis- 
ter's Sunday  wig.  Ah!  I  watched  where  it 
hun^  upon  a  peg,  and  I  took  it  last  night !'  And 
placmg  it  over  the  yuung  man*s  abundant  hair, 
Le  danced  and  shouted  with  joy. 

We  knew  one  poor  fellow,  called  Preaching 
Deonis,  who  incessantly  cried  out  from  momine 
till  night,  '  What  you  see  wrong  in  others,  mend 
ia  yoorself— what  you  see  wrong  in  others, 
mend  in  yourself,'  Another,  a  woman,  who 
never  spoke  untill  sunset,  though  she  would 
nutter  and  *  now,'  yet  never  did  she  utter  a  dis  - 
tiact  tenteiico  until  the  son  went  down»  an^ 


then  she  would  moan  out,  *  Beauty  fades,  death 
comes — beauty  fades,  death  como ;'  a  sermon  in 
a  sentence,  and  one  to  which  her  faded  featured 
and  fine  yet  lustress  eyes  gdfrt  much  eflect. 

Thinking  of  these  poor  creatures,  so  seeming- 
ly mindles,  and  yet  at  times  so  full  of  keenness 
und  susceptability,  brings  to  our  remembrance  a 
woman  who  wandered  frequently  aleng  the  sea- 
shore, but  whose  visits  were  certain  to  take 
place  after  twilight,  immediately  before  a  stonn. 
The  people  called  her  by  a  very  poetic  Irialt 
name,  which  signiged  «  the  storm-bird.'  The 
old  form-stewaM  would  rather  shelter  the 
lambs,  and  look  to  the  barns,  whenever  thk 
lonely  woman  was  seen  at  evening  to  take  her 
way  to  the  cliffe.  well  knowing  that  a  tempest 
was  at  hand ;  and  no  fisherman  would  launch 
his  boat  upon  the  waters  if  he  caught  sight  of 
the  flutter  of  her  red  cloak  at  the  corner  of  t 
rock.  She  looked  a  broken-hearted,  wretched 
creature,  until  excited  by  the  howling  windi 
and  the  sight  of  the  dancing  billows ;  then  she 
she  became  like  one  possessed  by  the  very  spirit 
of  the  storm.  She  would  shout,  clap  her  hands, 
dare  th^  waves  to  advance,  and  address  them  as 
queen  might  her  subjects;  fling  back  with  ex- 
pressions of  scorn  the  stones  they  rolled  upon 
the  beach;  and  with  a  huge  branch  ot  what 
children  call  mermaid's  ribbands,  in  her  hand, 
wave  defiance  to  the  sea  and  clouds.  No  one 
cared  to  approach  *the  storm-bird,*  in  these 
momentf  of  frenzy ;  indeed,  they  rather  avoid- 
ed her  i2t  all  times ;  but  this  did  not  prevent 
their  leaving  food,  the  only  food  they  had,  pota- 
toes, or  a  few  slicee  of  '  griddle  bread,'  wheie 
she  could  easily  find  it.  The  dwellers  by  the 
ea-side  are  always  prone  to  give  romantic 
reading  to  every  thing ;  and  the  story  ran  that 
this  poor  woman's  sweatheart  was  drowned  at 
sea,  and  that  her  mind  could  not  support  his 
less.  We  confess,  we  felt  as  if  a  terror  had  been 
removed  from  the  countrv  where  we  knew  she 
had  been  hurried  in  the  old  church-yard— meet 
resting  place  for  her  troubled  spirit,  for  there 
the  sea  storm  roars  loudly  and  the  wild  gulb 
«kim  the  cliff*  upon  which  the  rutns  stand.  ^ 

*  Reddy  the  Rymer'  is  another  of  our  reminis- 
cences. Some  said  that  Reddy  was  a  knave— aa 
idle  knave— who,  loving  play  better  than  work, 
and  having  e  moderate  stock  of  scholarship,  art 
up  as 'a fool;'  finding  folly  both  moi-e  pleasant 
and  profitable  than  wisdom.  Certainly,  Ready 
intensely  idle ;  if  he  had  made  good  his  quaxten 
for  a  day  in  a  gentleman's  kitchen,  nothix^cooU 
induce  him  to  leave  it ;  he  would  rhyme  you  ior 
ten  minutes  together— 

'  The  flre  is  bright. 

And  all  is  ri^ht. 

And  Keddy  the  Rhymer 

WiU  stay  aU  night.' 
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Hi«  facility  at  doggrel  \>  as  very  extraordinary ; 
bat  he  was  not  always  *  ithe  vein/  and  could 
not  endure  to  be  forced  to  what  other  times 
seemed  to  be  his  greatest  pleasure.  The  fellow 
was  sarcastic,  to,  and  particularly  severe  upon 
rustic  dandyism,  so  that  the  young  men  were 
afraid  of  his  severity ;  but  his  readiness  and 
smartness  made  him  a  great  favorite  among  the 
village  belles.  During  the  hay-making  season 
he  was  sure  to  be  found  sleeping  amid  the  hay. 
The  sun,  he  would  declare,  was  man's  best 
friend,  and  he  loved  it  too  well  to  do  anything 
when  it  shone.  His  wants  were  few,  and  he 
would  never  beg,  but  take  anything  he  wanted 
without  ceremony.  He  had  a  most  melodious 
voice,  and  sung  Irish  airs  deliciously,  feut  never 
finished  a  song;  his  memory,  as  it  were,  only 
carrying  him  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  leaving 
him  abruptly.  Music  possessed  more  power 
over  him  than  anything  else,  and  a  plaintive  air 
would  cause  tears  to  chase  each  other  down  his 
most  unsentimental  countenance.  The  youne 
people  oi^en  <  quizzed'  him,  on  matrimonial 
subjects,  and  inquired  when  he  intended  to  be 
married :  to  his  Roddy's  reply  was  invariably  the 
same — *  Wile strife  !* — a  long  pause  be- 
tween the  words  being  filled  up  by  an  omnious 
shake  of  the  head. 

In  Clonmel  we  encountered  another  of  the 
« rhyming  class,'  a  man  who  goes  by  the  name 
of  «  Easy  things  are  best.'  John  Healy,  or,  as 
he  spells  it,  *  Haly,'  (for  he  says  e  is  a  superflu- 
ous vowel,)  is  a  native  of  the  county  Kildare, 
but  has  long  been  located  in  Tipperary.  He  is 
now  turned  of  sixty,  or,  as  he  himself  expresses 
it,  *  something  about  the  years  of  threescore  and 
one.'  He  gives  the  foUowing  account  of  him- 
self: *  My  father  was  a  gentleman ;  but  I  was 
deprived  of  my  property  because  the  neighbors 
considered  me  a  fool,  though  I  don't  see  any 
sign  of  1  fool  about  me.'  He  subsists  partly  on 
charity,  and  partly  by  going  on  confidential  er- 
rands, in  which  he  invariably  proves  faithful 
and  satisfactory.  He  is  a  quiet  and  inofiensive 
creature,  remarkably  sober,  and  full  of  harmless 
humor  and  endless  rhymes,  which  he  sets  of! 
with  a  very  rich  lisp.  He  mends  his  own  clothes. 
and  endeavors  to  keep  himself  clean  and  well 
clad,  always  in  the  same  costume,  &.c.  *  a  blue 
coat,  for  England,  a  plaid  waistcoat,  for  Scot- 
land, and  a  green  trowsers,  for  Ireland.'  When- 
ever he  wants  charity  from  any  one,  he  accosts 

him  thus — *  Mr. 

*  Of  all  the  pictures  going,  1  do  say 

The  picture  of  the  money  take.s  the  sway.* 

or  thus — 

•  What  stands  for  a  hundred. 

And  the  name  of  a  tree. 

Will  spell  you  a  thing 

That's  most  useful  to  me.' 

On  receiving  anything,  he  will  say—*  Mr , 

1  hope  and  trust'you  don't  account  me  a  trouble- 
some beggaj  ;  this  is  the  fourteenth  of  such  a 
month,  and  mind, you're  not  to  give  me  anything 
^U  this  day  month  again.  Good  morning,  sir, 
and  remember — atythinp  are  beat  !* 

Many  of  the  old  famibes  encourage  the  pres- 
ence of  one  of  the  half-demented  creatures,  who 
attach  themselves  to  their  patrons  with  a  sort  of 
animal  instinct  but  an  ificorruptible  fidelity. 


They  are  usually  valuable  a^istants  to  the  hunts- 
man, know  the  fox  earths,  and  pick  up  the  birds 
in  the  shooting  season  ;  watch  over  tne  <  yoimg 
heir '  with  the  deepest  anxiety,  and  enter  for 
the  sports  of  the  younger  children ;  eat  up  Ihe 
leavings  of  the  servants'  table,  and  sleep  in  the 
hay-loft ;  indeed,  all  of  the  class  dislike  the 
restraint  of  a  bed,  to  which  they  attach  an  idea 
of  confinement,  and  prefer  nestling  in  hay  or 
straw  to  anything  else.  Some  of  the  resident 
gentry  tolerate  rather  than  encourage  them; 
while  others  sanction  their  attendance  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course — an  appendage  to  their  dwelling 
that  could  not  be  dispensed  with. 

The  original  of  this  sketch— our  friend  Bar- 
ney, the  established  *  natural,'  of  Johnstown 
Castle — is  a  mixture  of  absurdity  and  shrewd- 
ness, although  devotedly  attached  to  the  family, 
whose  fortune  and  influence  act  as  perpetual 
blessings  to  their  neighborhood,  fianiey  is  no 
way  chary  of  his  opinion,  and  does  not  hesitate 
to 'blow  up  the  masther  whin  he  vexes  him. 
without  rhyme  or  reason.'  In  his  youth  he 
achieved  a  considerable  degree  of  notoriety,  in 
Wexford,  as  a  devourer  of  candles  and  soup,  a 
practice,  we  believe,  he  has  discontinued  since 
his  adoption  as  *  Castle  fool.'  Barney's  great 
infirmity,  however  (an  infirmity  that  certainly  is 
apt  to  *  bother'  his  countrymen,)  is  falling  in 
love.  Whenever  the  pretty  face  of  a  pretty  girl 
is  stamped  upon  his  imagination,  Barney  scales 
the  castle  walls  to  get  a  peep  at  his  enchantress, 
and  sometimes  pays  dearly  for  his  peeping  — 
One  evening  we  espied  him  shouting  and  jump- 
ing, and  rolling  down  the  terrace  banks  head 
over  heels,  and  at  last  he  carae  towards  us. — 
*  Barney,  will  be  a  good  boy  ?' 


*  Oh  then,  surelvl  can't  be  much  better  than 
I  am." 

*  Yet  I  have  not  seen  you  at  work  these  five  or 
six  days.' 

*  They  wouldn'i  give  me  a  spade,' 

*  That  is  not  true,  Barney.' 

« 'Pon  my  honor  it  is!    Well,  what  will  you 
give  me  if  I  go  to  work  ?* 
« Sixpence !' 
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*  Well,  ^re  it  to  me  first ;  peoole  tajr.  « Bar- 
iiey»  rilgtveya  sixpence/  and  they  get  a^bad 
memory  after.  Come,  eive  it  to  me  now,  and 
if  11  ease  yer  conscience. 

*  Here  it  is — what  will  you  buy  with  it  ?* 

<  Co&e  !*  said  Barney,  making  a  solemn  face. 
We  ^ve  him  the  sixpence ;  the  instant  he  got  it 
within  his  fingers,  he  broke  into  a  wild  laughter. 
«  Hurroo !'  he  exclaimed,  « thank  ye,  and  God 
bless  ye;  but  Pve  changed  my  mind— I'll  buy 
whiskey — whiskey — ah  !  ah  !* 

And  80  he  did,  and  instead  of  going  quietly  to 
his  favorite  b6d  in  the  stables,  he  attempted  to 
climb  a  window,  some  forty  or  fifty  feet  from  the 
ground,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  pretty  servant, 
and  in  the  mor;uRg  poor  Barney  was  found  al. 
most  a  shapeless  mass  un4er  the  castle  walls. 
We  never  expected  to  sec  him  apin,  bnt  at  this 
present  time  of  writing  Barney  is  alive,  and  as 
r«adv  to  fall  in  love  as  ever. 

There  was  a  poor  widow,  in  a  parish  adjoin- 
in^^ourown,  who  had  been  bereaved  of  all  her 
children  save  one,  and  he,  poor  fellow,  was  al- 
most an  idiot.  Jack  Lacey  was  tall,  and  his 
features  fine,  yet  capable  of  but  one  expression, 
thatof  the  most  helpless  affection  it  is  possiblo 
to  imagine;  hislove  and  tenderness  towards  his 
mother  were  touching  in  the  extreme;  she  wan 
his  one  idea.  «  They  call  my  poor  boy  a  fool,' 
she  would  say,  *  but  his  folly  is  sweeter  to  me 
than  all  the  wisdom  cf  the  word.'  At  last  it 
pleased  God  to  strike  the  old  woman  blind ; 
the  middleman  turned  her  out  of  her  wayside 
hut,  because  she  would  not  pay  the  few  *shil* 
lings'  rent  required  for  it;  ana  Uio  blind  widow 
was  led  from  bouse  to  house  by  her  idiot  son. — 
We  remember  how  meekly  she  would  stand  op- 
posite our  parlor  window,  her  white  hair 
combed  carefully  back  from  her  high  wrinkled 
foiehtad,  her  hands  crossed  upon  her  checkered 
apron ;  and  if  the  rain  fell,  or  the  sun  shone. 
Jack's  hands  were  immediately  busy  with  her 
hood,  which  he  would  draw  carefully  over  her 
head.  Whatever  was  ^iven  to  him  he  immedi- 
ately transferred  to  his  mother;  nothin^^  was 
reserved  for  himself,  though  he  would  pick  up 
the  crumbs  of  bread  or  potato  she  dropped  while 
eating :  if  she  had  not  forced  him  to  take  feed,  he 
would  have  starved  himself  to  death.  Some- 
times you  would  meet  them  moving  cheerfully, 
though  slowly,  along  the  road,  or  seated  under 
a  huge  thorn  tree,  that  o^w  near  the  old  church 
yard.  It  was  curious  to  observe  them  kneeling  by 
the  chapel  door,  Jack  crossing  himself  and  bow- 
ing exactly  as  his  mother  did,  and  then  assist- 
ing her  to  rise,  as  if  she  were  the  child,  and  he 
the  parent.  At  last  tlie  old  woman  died  in  a 
farmer's  barn;  they  had  gone  to  rest  as  usual, 
and  in  the  morning  poor  Jack  came  out,  saying 
*  Mammy  slept  so  sound  he  could  not  wake  ner.' 
Although  the  gentlest  of  creatures,  he  became 
quite  furious  when  they  attempted  to  put  her 
in  the  coffin,  and  was  obliged  to  be  testrained 
by  main  force,  crying  all  the  time  that  *  Mam- 
my was  only  sleeping.'  It  was  piteous  to  see 
him  so  lonely  and  desolat^  during  the  few  weeks 
he  survived  her,  fadine  gradually,  until  at  last, 
poor,  fond,  faithful  fellow !  he  was  foimd  dead ' 
upou  her  humble  grave. 

*  Roving  Jimmy'  was  altogether  different  from 


any  we  have  knovm,  but  we  hav»  beard  d 
his  exploits,  which  were  very  extraordiaary^ 
He  was  remarkadbly  fieet  of  foot,  would  delirir 
letters  or  messages  without  mistake,  when  ^• 
tain  of  being  said  for  them,  and  not  drisf 
whether  the  reward  were  a  penny  or  a  pound; 
but  he  would  as  he  said,  sadly  enough,  *du 
nothing  for  love,  for  love  did  nothing  for  hiin/ 
A  more  uninteresting  or  disagreeable  perjoa 
than  the  Rover  it  would  beimpossible  to  meet ;  be 
was  a  determined  pilferer,  and  had  the  knack  U 
annoying  all  who  did  not  contribu  e  to  his  pock- 
ets, which  he  strapped  round  his  waist;  he  was 
miserly  in  the  extreme,  and  would  conttantlv 
steal  from  his  right  hand  pocket  to  put  into  bU 
left,  and  chuskle  ever  his  skill  when  the  trvi>- 
for  was  eflected.  It  is  u  singular  proof  of  ib^ 
honesty  of  the  Irish  poor,  thut  though  Jimm) 
was  known  to  post»es«  a  r^ood  deal  of  mooe} ,  vai. 
wandered  frequently  through  districts  where  tk 
people  were  star^'ing  for  want  cf  food,  he  w»s.i 
safe  as  if  he  had  been  surroundi^d  by  the  poltct. 
When  Jimmy  died,  the  rags  of  which  he  fcm- 
ed  the  centre  were  found  to  have  been  ioUul 
with  coins  of  various  kinds;  he  died  inawi«i 
nw's  out-house,  where  he  had  for  many  a  wiir 
ter's  night  companioned  the  pig ;  and  yet  tU 
poor  woman  used  every  effort  tc  discover  •  Jit- 
my's  people'  before  she"  would  appropriate  a  far- 
thim;  of  his  savings  to  herself. 

When  visiting  the  ruins  of  a  c^lcbrat^l 
church,  weobser^'ed  to  the  woman  who  acted, j 
guide,  it  was  a  great  pity  the  nettles  were  wsi- 
*fcred  so  completely  to  overshadow  every  visti£« 
of  antiquity  that  remained  in  the  churchyard ' 

•  Ah,'  said  she,  •  it's  easy  seeing  that  poc^*  Jim- 
my Tullough  isn't  in  it  now.  *  And  who  wh 
Jimmy  Tullough  V  we  inquired.  •  Some,'  sL? 
answered,  *  called  him  Grey  Tullough,  oUkf 
Jimmy;  but  he  wjs alone  friendless  oiild  man, 
without  any  sense  at  all,  he  was  nothing  but  a 

*  Natural ' — and  still  he  looked  sometimes  as  if 
his  head  was  full  up  of  brains :  he  was  alwari 
a  grev-headed  man  in  my  remembrance ;  ana  I 
heard  my  mother  say  she  never  minded  him  any- 
thing else.  There  was  something  about  hixa 
above  the  common,  for  tlie  Utile  ttoys  that  do 
be  so  fond  of  running  after  and  making  game  d 
« Naturals,'  used  to  stand  a  one  side  pe^ceabh, 
and  let  him  pass,  which  he  did  ouietlv,  mcr«j 
like  a  shadow  than  a  man — his  hair  nangii^ 
about  his  long  lean  face ;  his  ould  reaping  hook 
hung  across  his  shoulder,  and  a  straight  shillale« 
like  a  spear  in  his  hand ;  on  he'd  go,  tumieg 
neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left,  keepinc  his 
eyes  settled  on  the  path  before  him.  If  y^ 
said  'God  save  ye  kindly  to  him  out  of  good- 
nature, he'd  n^akc  no-  answer  cither  by  word  of 
sisrn,  but  keep  on — on — on  walking,  as  if  to  eter- 
ntty,  whispering  and  gathering  for  cvmsflK 
something  to  himself,  'vhich  mightn^t  he  righf , 
but  which  we  hoped  war  prayers.  He  took  iw 
pleasure  nor  iivarsion  in  anything;  ik* 
wouldn't  take  more  than  a  halfpenny  from  e'«  * 
lord  in  the  land,  though  sorra  a  many  of  then: 
kind  in  the  counthry  to  tempt  him — barriii  alas 
election,  when  they're  as  tnick  and  as  sweet  as 
May  butter.  He  used  to  sav  *  Copper  pa>^ 
friends — silver  makes  friend — gold  breato 
fronds ;  indeed  he  spoke  but  little  any  tiros,  a&d 
that  w  W  nobody  spok^  to  hi|n. 
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lieQ  why  ^d  vou  call  him  a  fool  ?* 
Tisha  then^  I  ckm't  rightly  know,  He  didn't 
ibout  anything  except  what  I'm  going  to 
ou,  and  when  a  body  is  UMghty  difierent 
every  ether  body,  why  we  c5l  them  fools. 
Grey  Tullough  he'd  steal  off,  ye  see*  from 
tuld  ancient  place  to  another,  and  when 
ret  there  he*d  just  begin  fair  and  easy,  and 
own  every  nettle  that  ever  grew  on  the 
i.  He*d  not  uproot  them,  but  he'd  cut 
down  with  the  reaping-hook,  and  his  poor 
would  be  blistered  by  them  ;  but  ne'd 
heed  ij— he'd  keep  on  until  all  was  Enish- 
(id  I've  heard  that  ne'd  thravel  Ireland  do- 
lat  holy  work,  clearing  graves  and  that 
incient  places  of  weeds  and  nettles;  and 
loonlight  and  daylight  was  all  one  to  him, 
0  fear  in  him  of  spirit  or  body.  I'll  never 
one  night— one  whole  night — and  above 
;lit3  in  theyear'it  was  midsummer  eve,  and 
in't  sleep  myself,  nor  a  wink  never  came 
husband's  eyes,  with  the  trembling  to 
of  that  innocent  ould  man  passing  that 
ijpne  in  sich  a  place  as  this  very  church- 
«fiththe  Lord  above  knows  who  for  com 
and  that  ancient  round  tower  looking 
an  him— for  what  do  ye  think  but  he  was 
J  down  the  nettles  in  this  place  that  holy 
and  the  next  morning  just  as  I  had  tum- 
the  patotocs,  he  came  in  as  gentle  as  a 
iDd  tot  down  in  his  ould  place,  the  childre' 
^room  for  the  atranger,  as  it's  natural 
lould. 

Hi  save  ye  !*  says  I. 
ndly  we'lcome  ?'  says  my  husband, 
not  a  word  came  out  of  Grey  Tullough'f 
ooly  he  sot  as  steadfast  as  if  he  was 
J  laws.  •  Take  a  sup  of  milk  to  the  dry 
'  i  said.  '  Let  him  alone,'  makes  an* 
ly husband,  'sure  may  be  he  see  some* 
ast  night,  and  is  conning  over  his  pray- 

^er  see  anvthing  tjoorse  than  myseif,* 
!  old  man,  snaking  his  head,  while  my 
i  and  I  looked  at  each  other,  for  the  cray- 
d  seen  a  dale  of  things,  and  a  power  of 
in  his  time,  and  yet  was  counted  nothing 
itural,  no  one  minding  what  they  said  or 
wre  him,  because  they  thought  him  an 
t ;  and  sure  it  put  us  a-past  everything,to 
h  a  thing  from  his  old,  white*  trembfing 
i  he  out  at  all  hours,  and  in  all  places;  and 
now  some  of  those  naturals  have  a  deal 
It  given  them  ;  for,  if  the  Lord  thinks  fit 
out  the  reason  and  sense  of  this  world 
em.-he  opens  their  eyes  to  the  sights  of 
«^ther,  and  m^ybe  earth,  that  we  have 
It  all  to;  and  then  to  hear  him  say  that 
riaw  anything  worse  than  himself  made 
of  ourselves ;  and  we  signed  the  sign 
099  between  us  and  harm.  And  when 
us  doing  that,  he  gave  a  heavier  sigh 
jre,  and,  without  putting  bit  or  sup  in- 
lips,  he  went  out  and  came  and  stood 
e  shadow  of  the  round-tower — where  I 
wf  'Let  him  alone,'  says  my  husband, 
nd  on  it  he's  a  cruel  sinner,'  he  says. 
BQehow  my  heart  turned  the  more  to 
nur  on  that  very  account ;  und,  taking 
'es  as  an  excuse,  I  kept  by  the  door 


knitting  away ;  and  ^  last  my  hMsband  want  to 
his  worK»  charging  me  not  to  heed  Jimmy  T«l^ 
loueh.  So  soon  as  He  was  out  of  sight,  I  ^toight 
I'd  lode  for  a  fresh  egg  in  the  hen's  nest,  and 
roast  it  for  the  poor  ovud  man,  who  must  be  weak 
in  himself  after  the  night's  fast,  and  I  just  turn* 
ed  to  where  the  hen  hM  her  place  in  the  thatch, 
and  finding  one,  I  put  it  in  the  turf  ashes, 
and  went  out  to  get  him  in;  but  he  wasgone. 
,The  Lord  save  us,'  1  said,  'that's  quare.' — 
<  Well,  I  came  within  the  blessed  walls,  and 
sorra  a  nettte  he  had  left  standing ;  I  looked  in- 
to the  round  tower,  and  beside  the  eroases,  and 
nder  walle  of  the  ould  ancient  chapel ;  and  get-u 
ting  to  the  top  I  ceuld  see  every  sparrow  that 
hopped  the  hedge  for  half  !a  mile  nmnd;  but 
sorra  a  sight  of  Grey  Tullough  did  1  ever  see 
from  that  day  to  this.  Some,'  she  aided  with 
an  air  of  mystery,  and  in  a  half  whisper,  *  sa^ 
that  he  wasn't  upon  the  world  at  all^-only  a  spi- 
rit ;  and  that  bi|  time  was  up.' 

*  And  what  ^  you  think  .'*  we  inquired. 

*  Ah !'  she  answered,  '  sure  thinking  comes 
to  nothing  in  the  likes  of  this;  it  was  miehty 
quare  for  a  natural  to  say  he  neTer  sea  anything 
worse  than  himself.  Any  way  tne  nettles  grow 
now,  which  they  wouldn't  do  if  Grey  Tullough 
was  in  it.' 

Our  sympathies  were,  some  time  time  ago, 
strongly  excited  by  a  young  woman  known  by 
no  other  name  we  ever  heard  of  but  Maty*    Ma* 
ty'3  eves  were  of  that  meaningless,  moonlight 
cast  that  express  nothing,  and  are  painfull  from 
ther  vacuity    Unlike  many  of  her  kind,  the 
was  remarkably  clean  and  exact  in  her  pmon, 
and  very  fond  of  finery.    The  girl  might  have 
been  about  twenty,  when  to  the  horror  of  every 
one — though  known  from  her  birth    as  a  i>oor 
gentle  idiot— she  became  a  nnrtber;  her  oab^ 
grew  an  animated  intelligent  creature;  and  it 
was  wonderful  to  see  what  knew  ideas  seemed 
I  to  be  awakened  in  the  poor  mother  b^  the  pre- 
sence of  her  child.    She  washed  it  invariablr 
several  times  a  day,  and  would  deck  it  with 
scraps  of  finery  and  fresh  flowers,  as  children  do 
their  dolls.    At  last  it  caught  the  small  pox ;  and 
Mary  was  told  she  must  leave  it  quiet  on  die  lit- 
tle bed  her  kind  aunt  had  provided  for  it    Ap- 
parently, Mary  mistook  the  man  ifestations  of  the 
disease  for  the  dirt  spots  en  the  skin ;  and  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  getting  at  out  of  the  cabin,  she 
fiew  with  it  to  the  beacn,  where  she  commenc- 
ed scrubbing  it  all  over  with  the  wet  sea-sand. 
In  another  day  the  littk  laughing  blue-eyed  was 
dead;  it  died  silently  on  its  mother's  arm  while 
she  was  slept ;  and  the  woman  who  watched 
them  both  thought  the  kindest  thine  she  could 
do  was  to  remove  the  infant  without  her  knowl- 
edge. 

Of  course  she  saghtit  everywhere  in  vain. 
For  days  and  days  she  could  not  be  prevailed  up- 
on to  taste  food,  and  in  the  night-time  wandered 
unceasingly  from  place  to  place,  seeking  *ba- 
ba,'  and  weeping  hersetf  to  rest  under  the  trees 
or  hedges.  After  a  time  her  wandering  senses 
resolved  themselves  into  one  idea — that  some 
one  had  stolen  her  child  for  its  beauty.  She  ac- 
costs every  one  she  meets  with  the  painful 
question — *  Have  yon  seen  my  child  ? — have  you 
got  my  child  ?'  and  then  waits  the  reply  with 
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the  moet  broken-hearted  look  it  is  possible  to 
imagine.  We  were  somewhat  startled  the  first 
time  she  approached  us.  She  lifted  our  cloak 
with  a  wild  excited  smile,  and  said — <  Oh  lady, 
have  you  got  my  child  !'  She  then  turned  away 
with  a  changed  countenance,  and  a  heavy  «igh, 
only  to  repeat  the  same  question  to  the  next 
stranger.  Mary  wanders  in  town,  and  is  as  in- 
tent upon  the  discovery  of  her  child  in  a  crowd- 
ed city  as  in  the  country.  She  will  glide  like  a 
ghost  through  a  fair,  repeating  her  inquiry  in  the 
most  pathetic  tones ;  and  the  reply  from  the 
peasant  women  is  always  accompanied  with  a 
blessing.  *  No  Mary,  avourneen,  we  hav'nt  got 
your  child,  ye  craythur — we  wish  we  had,'  or — 
*  No  Mary,  darlint — ask  it  from  the  Lord  above, 
agra  !*  Anon,  poor  Mary  will  inquire  who  that 
is  ?  *  Hear  her  the  innocent !  Oh  then  may  He 
look  down  with  mercy  on  you,  Mary,  asthore  ! 
see  how  broken-hearted  she  looki.'  Why  then, 
hard  fortune  to  the  villian  that  brought  you  to 
the  knowledge  of  such  sorrow — but  for  him  you 
might  be  as  you  war,  a  quiet,  harmless,  natural — 
dancing  to  the  music  of  yer  own  fieart-—hy  the 


sideofthestrames,  or  tying  the  hair,  thai  3 
to  shine  like  a  sun-beam,  np  with  wild flo* 
Well  now,  only  it's  the  will  of  God,  Fdagri 
are  such  craythurs  sent  into  the  world  n 
just  to  make  us  more  grateful,  ma\  be,  ki^ 
small  sense  we  have  ourselves.  There,  1 
gone  again,  poor  Mary,  avourneen ;  yoflU 
your  child  no  more,  and  sure  so  best ;  tbd 
we  don't  say  that  when  our  own  are  takeal 
us.' 

Peter  Purcel  was  a  mixture  of  shrevi 
and  absurdity,  cunning  and  simplicity;  ti 
pound  of  nature  and  art,  and  sometimes  a 
without  art ;  stringing  truisms  on  so  slesi 
thread  that  it  broke  before  his  work  was  k 
ed,  and  then  laughing  at  his  own  mistako. 
times  one  might  ima^gine  him  not  onlyanl 
al,  but  a  deeply  thinking  creature^-alq 
philosopher — and  listen  to  the  wisdom  t^ 
from  his  lips  ;  when  lo !  a  sudden  chann  1 
compel  the  conviction  that  the  poor  (An 
*  only  a  fool !'  Perhaps  either  conclusioi  1 
have  been  equally  wrong. 


Peter  Purcel  was  called  *  a  natural,'  and  he 
knew  it,  and  used  to  pun  upon  the  term ;  say- 
ing, *  it  was  better  to  be  a  natural,  than  un- 
natural, which  many  people  that  war'en't  natur- 
als were.*  He  was  a  tall,  thin,  fantastic -look- 
ing creature,  whose  clothes  were  most  miracu- 
lously Kept  together,  being  a  heap  of  threads 
and  patches,  stitched  here  and  there  with  pack- 
thread or  twine.  Still  Peter  generally  managed 
to  have  a  clean  shirt,  and  moreover,  took  as 
much  pleasure  in  arranging  his  hair  as  a  young 
girl  would  do,  as  it  fell  on  either  side  of  his  pale 
lank  visage.  The  peculiarity  of  Peter's  attire, 
however,  was  a  sort  of  conical  cap,  whice  he 
he  had  formed  of  crow's  feathers,  and  which  ha 


designated  his  helmet,  and  e\-pected  ewif ^ 
to  admire. 

•  For  shame,  Peter,  to  kill  tlio  poor  hiiii 
then  steal  their  feathers  ?'  we  said  to  hxt^ 
day. 

*  Me  kill  ? — me !'  he  exclaimed,  while^ 
ingfrom  the  ground,  as  was  his  constaistj 
when  excited;  and  such  an  obsenraboi 
sure  to  agitate  him.  «  Me  kill  anything^ 
know  life  from  any  living  thing !  Me !  01 
ra !  3rarra !  Sha*  !*  sha*  *  it's  enough  to  ti 
dancin'-mad  to  hear  the  likes !  Ah  ^ 
handsome,  black  birdeens,  that  knowstlH^ 
in  the  air,  while  mighty  knowledgeattr^ 
can  hardly  find  them  on  the  earth — the  betf 
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m-s,  they  know  the  differ,  they  know  me,  and 
mow  them  and  their  language— Ah !  ah  !  caw 
jy  go,  ahd  down  comes  a  feather !  *  Thafs 

you,  Peter,'  do\%'n  it  comes,  a  token  of  good- 
if— a  coal-black  feather — to  Peter  Purcel 
m  tlie  king  of  the  crows !  Fine  birds  they 
!,  wise  birds ;  did  you  never  hear  their  pray- 

?  I  did;  just  when  the  grey  light  comes 
alingout  of  Heaven;  the  old  king  crow,  he 
it  nests  in  the  tall  fir-tree,  caws  to  his  queen, 
5  old  queen,  and  then  to  his  people,  and  then 
5}  shake  the  dew  off  their  feathers  and  trim 
jir  wings,  and  then  they  rise,  as  one  bird,  in 
?  air,  and  pray.* 

And  what  do  they  say,  Peter  ?* 

Maybe  they  wouldn't  like  me  to  tell ;  but  Til 
i  you,  I  don't  mind  telling  you,  for  you  feed 
i  small  singing  birds ;  they  pray  to  be  kept 
m  the  sins  of  man  ;  they  pray  for  plenty,  and 

peace ;  they're  the  rale  united  Irishmen ; 
?  black  birds  of  the  air.  I  love  the  crows ; 
rrah  for  the  crows!  the  coal. black  crows  !' 
id  then  he  would  wave  his  feathered  helmet, 
j  shout  and  dance. 

Poor  Peter  Purcel  was  kind  to  every  living 
njc,  but  his  heart  was  in  our  rookery;  a  square 
Id  midway  up  the  avenue  that  was  filled  with 

1  fir  trees,  planted  before  it  was  imagined 
it  trees  would  grow  so  n^ar  the  sea :  there  •  a 
ony  of  rooks  had  established  themselves,  long, 
ig  ago,  and  there  they  were  suffered  to  re- 
im  unmolested  ;  but  as  the  young  plantations 
?w  up  about  the  house,  the  rooks  thought  it 
idcnt  to  emigrate,  and  while  the  denizens  of 
;ir  old  world  remained  at  homo,  they  drove 
i  young  birds  to  the  plantations ;  and  here  a 
rof  extermination  was  commenced  against 
!m.  Nests,  eggs,  and  birds  were  destioyed 
th  impunity.  Poor  Peter  was  in  a  state  of 
tizy;  he  used  to  go  about  with  his  bosom 
ifomed  full  of  young  crows  and  crows  eggs, 
red  from  the  fangs  of  the  gardener's  boys;  and 
keen'  over  his  favorites  when  they  died  as  if  h© 
d  lest  his  dearest  relative. 

'Ah  thin,  it's  little  yer  mother  thought  whin 

2  lined  yer  nest,  and  rocked  with  the  storm 
er  the  wonderful  shell  that  held  ye,  ye  poor 
deens,it'8  little  she  thought  the  end  ye'd  come 
!  Ah,  God  help  us !  we're  all  born,  but  those 
t  dead  don't  know  what's  before  them,  and  so 
it :  and  sure  the  hand  that  made  desolate  yer 
rt  may  stretch  out  for  food  yet,  and  have  none 
?et  I  '  When  the  Almighty  made  Paradise, 
i  put  the  holy  saints  in  it,  and  beasts  and 
ngs  to  cover  the  earth,  he  set  the  trees  for  the 
liter  of  them,  and  the  dwelling  of  the  birds  of 
i  air ;  he  made  both  the  one  and  the  other : 
tman  is  so  cruel,  birdeen  agra !  that  he  says, 
11  have  all  the  tree ;  though  I  haven't  the 
11  to  build  a  nest  in  it,  and  am  obligated  to 
ein  a  muc  house  under  it,still  you  shan't  keep 
latl  can't  have,  because  I  am  a  man,  and  ye 
a  bird !  that's  man's  justice,  birdeen,  a  la- 
1.'  And  so  he  would  go  on  for  half  tlie 
grh  of  a  S])ring  day,  mmgling  wisdom  and 
y  together,  as  we  never  heard  them  mingled 
ce. 

)n  Valentine's  day  he  always  took  up  his  sta- 
I  close  to  the  gateway  that  led  into  the  rook- 
.    He  gave  names  to  particular  crows,  and 


afBrmi^d  that  he  knew  them  iB^  An  the  wmmn 
advanred,WDe  \n  the  urchin  who  attempted  Jo 
ascend  a  tree  or  pell  a  crciw.  Peter  wotJid 
watch  their  cominj^  aiid  going  as  a  mother  does 
the  eotning  and  going  of  a  beloved  child.  When 
he  saw  a  steady  pair  wheel  off  to  seek  food  for 
their  yoimc  he  would  stand  under  the  tree  ami 
sing  and  talk  rnursery  nonsense*  to  the  nest- 
lings; if  the  birds  made  a  creai  clamour,  or^  as 
he  called  it,  a  *  bobbery,'  be  would  gmb  up  a 
handi'it  -fearth  worms,  ascend  thetHM?,  imital*? 
the  n«inr  cf  the  parent -crows  in  a  ranst  laugh- 
able manner,  and,  having  fed  the  young,  de- 
scend with  the  agility  of  a  squirrel,  and  then, 
with  great  gravity,  inform  the  old  rooks  on  their 
return  of  the  civility  he  had  shown  to  their  off- 
spring. 

We  remember  asking  him,  somewhat  foolish- 
ly, one  morning,  if  the  crows  prayed  more  on 
Sundays  than  on  any  other  day. 

*  No,'  replied  Peter,  •  they  pray  as  much  eve- 
ry day  as  Cnristians  do  on  &mday,* 

'  L«ng  observatian  had  taught  him  the  path 
through  the  air  the  rooks  would  take  on  in  their 
return  after  a  predatory  excursion ;  and  it  was 
no  unusual  thing  for  Peter  Purcel  to  go  and 
meet  them,  and  shout  and  dance  when  the  dark 
dock  came  in  sight.  In  winter  he  never  asked 
for  food  or  raiment  for  himself,  but  beffgcd  un- 
ceasingly for  food  for  the  crows,  and  ifrefuscd 
by  the  servants  would  appeal  to  the  piaster. 

*  They  have,'  said  he,  on  one  occasion,  •  a 
tenant's  right;  they  war  bred,  bom,  and  reared 
on  yer  honor's  estate ;  and  more,  they  have  a 
right  to  laborer's  wa^es,  for  they  ate  the  grub 
that  would  ate  the  gram.' 

Peter  was  a  great  Marplot ;  if  snares  were  set 
by  the  gardeners  or  game-keepers  for  vermin,  he 
was  sure  to  defeat  their  object  by  destroying  the 
snares ;  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the 
cook  to  find  at  liberty  the  chickens  she  had  set 
apart  in  a  particular  coop  for  immediate  use ; 
yet  when  they  were  cooked  Peter  would  eat 
them ;  he  was  often  upbraided  with  this  iccon- 
sistency,  but  only  replied  with  his  usual  half- 
laugh,  half-shout. 

Once,  having  detected  a  weazel  at  the  instant 
it  had  pounced  upon  a  poor  rabbit,  and  having 
made  prisoners  of^them  both,  one  under  one  arm, 
and  the  other  under  the  other,  he  did  not  ex- 
actly know  how  to  act ;  after  much  deliberation, 
he  let  the  rabbit  ^o  in  a  clover-field,  and  then, 
sitting  down  in  his  favorite  rookery,  despite  the 
creature's  stmnles,  he  extracted  the  weazel's 
teeth  with  an  M  penknife. 

It  was  always  pleasant  to  meet  Peter  in  the 
country  roads  and  boreens,  for  he  was  certain  to 
say  something  quaint  or  strange.  One  evening 
we  found  him  gathering  wild  flowers — •  Here !' 
he  exclaimed,  *  isn't  this  daisy  the  very  moral  of 
Mary  Moore,  with  her  round,  ^^te,  starry 
face,  and  yalls  breast-knot .'  and  this,  this  little 
blue  *  forget- me-never,*  that's  my  mother,  my 
own  mother,  in  heaven !  they  put  her  in  the 
abbey-yard,  and  sa^  she's  in  heaven ;  the  *  for- 
get-me-never '  grows  round  her  grave — 0Tt|r 
where  she's  laid,  and  these  are  her  eyes,  sure 
enough  !  Here's  the  tans^,  the  bitter  tansey ; 
that's  Molly  the  '  cook,  of  a  fast  day  in  a  black 
Lent,  when  she  smells  the  meat,  and  can't  eat  it, 
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cviH  ett  itf  otn*t  eat  it !  wad-^*  thft  idea  of  the 
cook's  being  unable  to  partake  of  tbe  aavoury 
mevee  she  took  so  mucn  pleasure  to  prepare 
waf  too  much  for  his  imagination,  He  tossed 
the  flowers  in  the  lir,  flung  up  his  feathered  cap, 
and  shouted  his  wild  senseless  joy. 

Time  passed  on,  and  we  left  the  scenes  of  our 
childhood,  to  return  to  them  only  as  a  visitor. 
Modern  improvement  had  decreed  that  the  old 
rookery  should  be  uprooted ;  this  was  sorrowful 
news  to  poor  Peter  Purcel,  who  first  prated 
against  such  a  course,  and  then  preached  against 
it,  long  and  loudly.  Of  course,  the  poor  natur- 
al's remonstrances  were  made  in  vain ;  but  the 
dispersing  of  the  colony,  and  the  noise  of  the 
woodmairs  axe,  had  such  an  effect  upon  him, 
that,  like  a  turbulent  child,  he  was  locked  up 
until  all  was  over.  Peter  managed  to  make  his 
escape  at  the  moment  the  last  tree  was  felled, 
the  very  tree  which  he  used  to  call  *  King 
C^w*s   Palace.*    Ascending  a  mound,  at  the 


foot  oC  which  he  had  so  often  been  ahelt«a< 
looked  upon  the  felled  timber,  the  halteni 
stumps,  the  crushed  and  mutilated  bo^ps,! 
an  exjKiession  of  the  most  intense  aagaiiL 
was  evening,  and  the  poor  rooks  bowed  Q 
a  pall  above  their  once  loved  home. 

*  Hear  me,  birdecns,'  exclaimed  Peter  Pc 
with  his  usual  extravagant  action, '  bear  i 
the  time  isn't  far  ofl*,  when  he  who  has  Xsr 
the  blackbands  on  than  ye  have  to  whatTf  i 
over  at  this  minute,  nor  so  much ;  ye^  be 
best  ofl  then,  birds  of  the  air;  he  caa*t  ha 
ye  from  that ;  you'll  be  as  free  of  the  sir  v  e 
when  he  won't  have  a  foot  of  land  to  eitl 
own  !• 

The  estate  soon  afterwards  changsd  mri 
and  the  poor  people  talk  of  Peter  ParceTs  \ 
phecy  to  this  day.  There  is  a  proveib  also  c 
rent  amongst  them,  when  speaking  of  m 
who  are  much  attached ;  they  say,  *  As  Jba 
each  other  as  Peter  Purcel  and  the  croin.' 


From  the  Book  of  the  Boodoir. 
THEY  TELL  ME  I  HAVE  WON  THY  LOVE. 

BY  BICOARD  MONCKTON  MILNS8. 


They  tcU  mf  I  ha\ie  won  thy  love- 
That  if  there  be 

One  man  meet  blest  all  men  above» 
That  I  am  he ; 

I  answer  not,  resolved  no  more 
To  linger  here ; 

And  they  have  bitter  words  in  store 
To  taint  thine  ear. 

Did  they  not  mark  roe  dread  to  speak 

when  thou  wert  by  T 
Did  they  not  watcb  my  quivering  cheek,- 

My  streaming  eye  f 
And  can  they  fable  none  the  leas 

That  I  disdain 
A  gift,  whoee  very  preciooanew 

Is  all  my  pain  1 

*Ti8  true,  that  when  that  &tal  hour 

Did  flrst  disclose 
The  mvstery  of  my  will-less  power 

O'er  thy  repose, — 
I  felt  it  was  the  ordain'd  one 

That  tie  to  sever.— 
That  only  then  it  could  be  done — 

For  once  and  ever ! 

I  Mil  not  see  thy  native  grace 

Before  me  play ; 
T  shall  not  look  upon  thy  face 

One  other  day ! 
And  yet  I  swear  that  I  am  free 

From  bond  to  vow  ; 
What  Ptandd  betwixt  my  soul  and  thet , 

Oh !  ask  net  thou. 

Time  Was  when  I.  too,  had  ray  part 

Of  wealth  divine, — 
A  simple,  free,  and  plasiic  heart. 

Almost  like  tnine : 
When  Ughtcn'd  sorrow  iloatcd  up, 

And  died  in  tears ; 
And  every  jov  o'erflow'd  the  cup 

Of  eighteen  years. 


If  fate  had  then  let  cross  our  ways. 

Thou  wouldst  have  been 
The  Una  of  my  nights  and  day&— 

My  spirit's  Queen  !— 
Thou  wouldst  have  led  me  glad  and  pm 

As  thy  white  iamb; 
How  dare  I  match  this  portraitwe 

With  what  lam! 

It  seems  to  me  as  if  that  time. 

And  I  who  wore 
Its  aq>ect  of  delist  sublime. 

Were  nothing  more 
Than  visions  which  poetic  sloih 

So  oft  enjoys : 
As  if  the  Scene  ana  Man  were  both 

Mere  fancy's  toys! 

It  may  be,  that  some  help  may  cmbs 

^  To  mv  soul's  need,— 
My  pilgrim  thoughts  may  find  a  homt 

In  some  new  creed  ; 
But  thou  whose  mind  has  never  gose 

One  dream  astray, — 
CouMft  thou  be  my  companion 

That  perilous  way  1 

Then  I  must  check  my  words,  that  flw 

Too  fast  and  far ; 
For  worlds  I  would  not  thou  shouUst  ka^ 

How  such  things  are  * 
Thou  wilt  not  chango^--thou  wib  lenna 

Serene  and  sure ; 
The  touch  of  Time  may  well  ie6iia 

From  thing  so  pure.  | 

And  now  that  I  have  closed  the  stnfic. 

And  now  once  more 
My  future  of  ungexual  life 

Spread  ouiDefore,-- 
To  have  found  favor  in  thy  tdght 

Will  still  remain 
A  river  of  thought  th^  full  of  fight. 

Divides  the  i^ain. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Thb  CLAiin  OP  JwrB.  By  HolMrt  Tarabnll, 
Pastor  of  Boyiston  Charch,  Boston.  1  vol.  1$ 
mo :  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln. 


"We  have  received  from  the  pnblisheis  this  little 
\*'ork  by  a  well  known  Baptist  clergyman  of  this 
Hty.  It  is  energetic  and  fervid  in  composition, 
and  somewhat  controversal  iii  its  matter.  He 
alludes  much  to  the  transcendental  views  of  thc| 
nlogy  prevailing  among  us,  and  has  not  sf  coarse 
much  sympathy  with  them.  He  asserts  that 
"  under  the  deceptive  influence  of  a  new  philoso- 
phy, the  foundations  of  religion  are  assaulted,  and 
the  grand  essential  truths  of  Christianity  are  either 
frittered  away,  or  utterly  rejected  by  the  profess- 
ed ministers  of  the  gospel,"— an  assertion  almost 
as  dogmatic  as  that  used  by  thos«  he  opposes  in 
respect  to  his  own  class.  The  "  truths  of  Christi- 
anity" aPB  different  things  in  different  sects,  and 
for  any  one  to  claim  them  as  incoiporated  in  his 
own  belief  may  be  very  natural,  but  it  is  dogma- 
tising at  the  beginniug  of  the  discussion.  It  would 
have  been  better  and  more  philoeophieal  for  the 
M-riter  to  have  put  his  "  I  believe**  to  hi^  asser- 
tion. Mr.  Parker  and  his  fcllowcrti  think  that 
they  believe  the  essentials  of  Christianity  as  well 
as  he,  and  n  man  who  starts  in  his  preface  with 
the  assumption  of  his  own  infallibility,  is  likelyto 
make  unbiassed  readers  deem  that  he  is  going  to 
reaaon  more  like  an  advocate  than  an  impartial 
judge.  The  transcendentalists  must  have  heavier 
eannen  brought  to  bear  against  them  than  we  can 
see  in  this  volume. 


Tm:  Rose  of  Sharon  :  a  Religious  Souvezter, 
roR  1842.  Edited  by  Miss  Sarah  C.  Edgarton. 
Boston :  A.  Tompkins  and  B.  B.  Mussey. 

We  have  received  from  B.  B.  Muxzey  a  copy 
of  this  annual.  It  is  finely  bound  in  red  morocco, 
and  is  exceedingly  well  printed.  Its  embellish- 
ments are  very  respectable  specimens  of  Ameri- 
can art,  and  the  literary  matter  of  no  mean  excel- 
lence, though  by  writers  whose  names  are  unfamil- 
iar to  the  general  reader.  The  editor  of  the  vol- 
ume has  contributed  a  laige  amount  both  in  prose 
und  vcvact  and  has  manifested  a  capacity  for  com- 
position which  will  soon  render  her  name  more 
noted.  The  article  on  "Acted Poetry,"  by  Henry 
Bacon,  though  at  times  reminding  us  of  a  com* 
binationofthe  storm  and  pressure  with  the  rose 
pink  style,  is  exceedingly  well  done,  '^Casual 
Couiiiel,**  by  Horace  Greely  is  quite  good.  "Tlie 
Beautiful,"  a  poetical  contribution  from  the  Rev. 
Edwin  H.  Chaptn,  is  like  its  subjeot—beautiful.— 
The  book  is  '*got  up**  with  much  taste.  Most  of 
the  writers  appear  to  belong  to  the  univenalist  de- 
aominatiod,  but  we  have  pviceived  in  their  aiti- 
dsB  no  fcdafiaiuBm. 


^^^ST^^  T^y^^^^  ^^«^»  on  tfa«  Cultivation  of 
the  Mind,  the  Formation  of  Chaxacter,  and  the 
Conduct  of  Life.    Second  edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.     By  George  W.  Bumap,  Author  of 
Lectures  on  the  Sphere  and  Dhties  of  Woman. 
Ace.    Baltimore :  John  Murphy.    1  vol.  12mo. 
This  work  is  the  production  of  a  Unitarian  cler- 
gyrnan  in  Bahimore,  and,  Uke  all  books  written  by 
Unitarian  clergymen,  it  is  very  well  written.— 
Without  much  originality  or  affluence  of  thought, 
and  with  httle  pretension  to  high  excellence,  tt  is 
calculated,  by  the  simplicity  and  eneigy  of  its 
style,  and  the  pure  moral  and  refigious  feeling  dif- 
fused through  it,  to  make  those  that  read  the  work 
rise  from  its  perusal  wiih  an  improved  mind  and 
heart.    It  is  admirably  adapted  to  young  men,  and 
may  be  read  by  them  with  profit,  pleasur^and  in- 
struction.    It  is  for  sale  by  James  Monroe  dc  Co. 

Coirsiif  Lucy's  Stories.  Stories  told  to  Rollo*s 
Cousin  Lucy,  when  she  was  a  little  girl.  By  the 
author  of  the  Rollo  Books,  Boston,  B.  B.  Mus- 
w-y.    1  vol.  18  mo. 

After  reading  ten  lines  in  this  work,  and  smell- 
ing  of  it  in  three  dilT^rent  places,  w«  were  irresis- 
tabiy  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  admirably 
calculated  to  effect  its  object.  We  should  say  on 
a  rough  ;;ueBs  that  it  was  a  foot  long,  half  a  foot 
wide,  and  about  half  an  inch  thick— all  circum- 
stances ver>' much  in  its  favor.  Seriously,  we 
have  not  given  the  book  an  attentive  perusal,  and 
therefore  can  say  but  little  m  its  favor,  except 
that  its  author  is  renowned  all  about  these  parts 
for  writing  very  interesting  books  for  chil4ren, 
and  that  his  name  has  become  almost  as  familiar 
to  those  whose  ideas  are  just  beginning  to  shoot  as 
was  that  of  Peter  Parley  some  four  or  five  years 
ago.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  remembered  by  all 
parents  at  ths  approaching  season  for  presents. 

A  ToEEw  OP  ArrECTiON ,  Poetr>*  of  the  Heart.    A 

new  Edition.    New  Vork :  I).  Appleton  Sc  Co. 

1  vol. 
A  Token  or  Remembrance.    A  new  Edition.— 

New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1vol. 

We  are  indebted  to  Tappan  &  Dennett  for  these 
beautiful  Uttle  books.  They  are  finely  printed 
and  adorned,  which  in  connection  with  the  excel- 
lent and  appro[>riate  poetry  which  forms  their  con- 
tents, makes  them  wrll  calculated  for  Christmas 
and  New  Year's!  present*.  Many  of  the  poetical 
extracts  arc  among  the  brightest  gems  in  English 
literature.  Scott,  Wilson,  Byron,  Southey,Woitifa • 
worth*  Mrs.  Ilemau-,  Mi^s  Landon,  Willis,  Proc. 
tor,  Wilson,  Cowper,  and  a  host  of  other  familiar 
names,  have  been  laid  under  contribution  to  en- 
rich the  volumes;  They  will  undoubtedly  be— 
from  their  appropriate  titles,  and  external  as  well 
as  internal  beauty— very  popular  among  the  prra 
ent-giving  portion  of  the  community  in  tlie  tp 
proBching  holidays. 
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Fffon  Tait^  Mtfuiae  Ibr  OetoVer. 
THE   FAIRY    SURPRISED. 
FROM  UNPUBLISHED  MEMOIRS  OF  A  BELIEVER  IN  DREAMS. 


Cobardesson  los  ecos 
Del  amor  mio, 

Oue  nonca  t\  que  bien  qniio 
Fui  un  atrevido : 

Silles^aserio, 
Sera  son  ontras  causas 
Que  yo  no  tengo. 

COPL.1.  ANOX. 

— — *It  18  often  aUe^  that  the  present  ap- 
pearance et  life  is  prosaic.  This  is  a  vague  term 
at  the  best ;  but  here  it  may  be  understood  to 
imply » that  in  the  actual  state  of  things  there  is 
little  to  excite  the  imaginative,  in  contrast  with 
the  logical  faculties : — no  element  of  grace  or 
variety ;  and  that  it  rarely  presents  us  with  any 
thing  very  characteristic,  stranse,  or  beautiful. 
I  could  never  bring  myself  to  admit  the  truth  of 
such  assertions;  believing  that  poetry,  the  op- 
posite to  prose,  is  an  element  of  the  inmost  na- 
ture of  man, — and  that  it  cannot,  as  these  com- 
plaints would  seem  to  implv,  fall  away,  like  a 
mere  mask,  from  the  shrivelled  face  of  life.  On 
the  contrary,  instead  of  a  facitions  and  outward 
cavering,  dependent  on  accident  or  time,  it 
should  raihw  be  deemed  an  ingredient  in  the 
heart* 9-blood  of  human  nature,  pervading  it  with 
infinite  and  inscrutable  currents,  and  coloring  its 
complexion  as  long  as  it  continues  to  exist. — 
lliere  is  no  doubt  that  the  face  and  relations  ot 
society  have  undergone  great  changes  within 
the  last  century :  and  that  we  should  now  seek 
in  vain  for  many  of  the  forms  in  which  older 
poetry  deliehted.  If  we  would  pursue  the  mar- 
vellous or  tna  aflfecting,  they  are  to  be  found  in 
other  ways  than  those  where  they  used  formerly 
to  appear.  The  striking  colors,  the  contrasts, 
the  vehement  display  of  individual  character 
and  passion,  which  once  arose  on  every  hand, 
are  now  scarcely  visible.  Of  this  external  dress 
the  picturesque  of  life  has  indeed  been  deprived. 
But  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  fh>m  hence  that  the 
real  body  no  longer  lives  or  speaks.  The  lan- 
guage is  not  extinct;   its   symbols,  ^though 


changed,  are  still  intelligible,  tkey  are  daily  read 
by  all :  but  we  are  not  yet  accustomed  to  the 
new  manner  of  speech,  and  therefore  call  it  by 
a  number  of  stranse  names. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  translate  its  many  charac- 
ters :  all  that  I  maintain  is  their  certain  exists 
ence.  A  clear  eye  may  even  now  detect  them ; 
and,  before  Ions,  their  meaning  will  be  as  gener- 
ally known  as  Uiat  of  any  earlier  writing  traced 
by  the  finger  of  poetry  on  the  sand  whose  grains 
are  human  lives.  But  I  would  ask— are  all  the 
old  letters  quite  worn  out?  Before  this  is  af- 
firmed, let  us  recall  what  we  may  have  observ- 
ed in  others  or  have  ourselves  felt  while  agita 
ted  by  any  strong  passion,  when  pining  with 
desire  or  sick  with  expectation ;  and  reflect 
whether  all  the  utterances  of  these  were  nothing; 
but  bare  prose.  We  may  inquire  what  is  the  key 
to  these  emotions  so  mysteriously  awakened  by 
the  presence  of  some  objects  or  the  heajing  of 
certain  sounds, — ^whence  proceed  the  diiferences 
of  the  seasons  of  day  and  night — and  what  is 
that  which  so  remarlnbly  qmckens  the  senses  in 
any  object  greatly  loved  or  hated .'  Some  may 
l^ave  witnessed  the  sudden  rising  of  a  crowd, 
even  of  the  rudest,  to  a  height  of  emotion  far 
above  their  ordinarv  level,  when  touched  by  a 
master's  hand : — what  fibre  of  their  natures  does 
this  electrial  impulse  set  in  motion  ?  And,  to 
end  with  a  matter  familiar  to  all,  what  arc  the 
wonders  and  pleasant  devices  exhibited,  to  the 
variest  clod  in  being,  by  the  spiritual  agency  of 
sleep  ? 

To  me  the  last  named  class  of  appearances  a- 
lone  would  give  a  sufficient  reply.  I  ought,  how- 
ever, to  corneas,  that  I  have  uwa^  attended  to 
them  with  singular  care  and  delight,  as  a  wil- 
ling believer  in  the  auguries  of  dr^uns ;  and  not 
wiuiout  reason.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
preve,  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  phenome- 
na of  sleep,  that  a  hasty  ridicule  of  this  assertion 
would  be  unbec<»ning  in  a  philosopher.  But 
hoe  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  controversies ; 
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ftnd  shall  simply  declare  that,  besides  fhe  mere 
ei^oyment  of  charming  phantasmagoria,  which 
have  accompanied  my  sleep  since  infancy,  I  have 
more  than  once  experienced  the  presence  of  a 
more  important  agency  in  dreams.  Thoughts 
and  inventions,  which  the  ^world  has  received 
with  some  favor,  have  c'ontinuaJ]^  been  impart- 
ed to  me  in  this  way ;  glimpses  df  eoming  oc* 
currences  (although  more  rarely)  have  been  dis- 
covered during  sleep ;  and  dispositions  and  acts, 
influenced  by  the  recollection  of  a  vivid  and  af- 
fecting dream,  have  determined  more  than  one 
cardinal  event  of  my  life.  To  some  of  these  I 
recur  with  untired  interest,  recalling  the  strange 
delight  which  they  gave  at  the  time,  and  the 
passiveness  of  obedience  to  their  suggestions,— 
not  without  wondering,  both  then  and  now,  at 
the  consequences  thus  produced.  One  of  such 
instances  occurs  at  this  part  of  my  history ;  and, 
as  it  greatly  affected  the  happiness  of  my  re- 
maining life,  it  must  be  related  in  some  detail. 
The  grave  and  indiflerent  may  as  well  skip  a 
dozen  paisces;  but  I  hope  the  while  to  convert 
another  class  of  readers, — 

Leggiadri  amanti,  e  donne  innaraoratc, 
Vaghe  d'ndir  piacevol  cose  e  nuove, 
to  the  belief  that  all  is  not  yet  bare  prose,  even 
in  the  commonest  existence. 

I  therefore  proceed  to  relate  what  happeaed 
in  this  Autumn  of  1817:  the  year  in  which,  it 
will  be  remembered,  I  became  of  age,  and  suc- 
ceeded to  an  independent  fortune,  which,  if  not 
considerable,  was  at  least  competent    I  left  in 
London  a  home  full  of  cheerful  faces,  and  a 
pleasant  circle  of  acquaintance,  to  travel  on  the 
continent,  with  all  the  buojrancy  and  thirst  for 
change  and  adventure,  which  belongs  to  youth» 
health,  and  sanguine  spirits.  On  my  way  to  em* 
bark  at  Southampton,  I  turned  aside  for  the  fes- 
tival which  was  held  in  that  year  at  Salisbury ; 
having  always  been  allured  by  music,  wherever 
it  was  to  be  heard.    The  scene  was  calculated 
to  raise  even  the  dullest  spirits.     The  city,  al* 
though  not  absolutely  beautiful,  is  at  all  times 
redeemed  from  tameness  by  its  noble  catheral» 
which,  in  site,  has  so  much  the  advantage  of 
York.    In  this  finest  of  all  fine  Autumns,  the 
streets  and  the  surrounding  meadows  were  alive 
with  threngs  of  holiday  people,  and  crowded 
with  the  beauty  of  three  counties.    I  have  al- 
ways thought  that  the  English    gentry  show 
more  disposition  to  be  gay  at  the  celebration  of 
these  festivals  than  at  any  other  season ; — ^per- 
haps  because  it  is  a  pleasure  both  national,  aris- 
tocratic, and  time-honored : — at  all  events,  un- 
less it  was  the  light  of  my  own  spirit,  which 
was  reflected  upon  them,  I  never  saw  more  of 
the  appearance  of  enjoyment  than  in  the  assem- 
blage of  notables  and  beauties  gathered  at  Sals- 
bury  on  that  occasion.    The  music  was  unusual* 
ly  good;  and  there  was  so  much  ojn  all  sides  to 
amuse  and  occupy  me,  that  I  did  not  remember, 
until  the  day  of  the  fancy-baU-^the  last  of  the 
festival — ^that  I  was  without  a  companion  or  an 
acquaintance  in  the  place.     On  this  occasion » 
however,  the  sense  of  loneliness  was  not  agreea- 
ble, as  it  was  not  enough  to  feast  my  eyes  only 
on  the  engaging  Bohemans,  Cowslips,  and  £r- 
miniaSf  that  flitted  about  on  the  arms  of  various 
exotic  characters,  looking  (as  my  dear  country- 


men always  do  on  such  occasions)  mitdably 
ashamed  of  themselves.     The  coi^  ^mi  was 
suBicientiy  el&ctive ;  but  the  eye  grew  tired  of 
the  never-ending  change  of  motley,  and  lon^ 
to  rest  on  *some  bright  particular  star.*    Mine 
I  SQon  discovered:  a  girl,  hardly  seventeen,  ia 
the  costume  of  Titania,  as  I  8upp<»ed,  from  her 
gauze  wings  and  silver  wand;— 4nd  it  so  hap- 
pened, when  I  first  noticed  her,  that  her  part- 
ner, who  had  adorned  his  head  and  jaws  with 
Some  species  of  remarkable  haiiy  contrivance, 
struck  me  as  an  admirable  substitute  for  the 
wearer  of  the  ass's  nowl.    The  dress  suited  the 
character  of  her  iace,  which  was  exceedinglj 
arch  and  winning,  with  ap  expression  ef  Iml- 
Ua^t  gaiety  quite  dazzling;  and  shedanced  with 
a  lightness  of  foot,  which  would  have  done  her 
credit  at  a  revel  in  Fairland.     I  placed  mynlf 
where  I  could  observe  her  uninterruptedly.'and 
was  soon  enamored  of  her  ^>pearance  to  suck 
a  degree,  that  I  grew  fierce  at  seeing  her  danc- 
ing andlatDghiag  with  others,  while! ,  who  was 
dying  ti>  approach  h^,  could  not  find  a  soul  tn 
Mp  me  with  an  introductioD.    Chance,  hov- 
«ver,  befriended  me  at  a  later  period  of  the  cvea- 
ing,  when  the  opening  of  the  supper-room,  the 
access  to^which  was  Uirough  apassa^orldsbj, 
both  narrow  and  crooked,  set  in   motion  the 
hungary  paraders.      In  treading  this  mausm 
pas,  I  was  turned  quite  round  by  the  soddea 
-  rearward  charge  of  a  very  fat  lady  in  a  turban; 
smd;  lo !  there  was  my  Fairy  Queen,  separated 
from  her  party  by  the  crowd,  and  cowering  in  a 
corner,  with  looks,  in  which  timidity  axid  amnse- 
ment  seemed  to  contend.    It  was  only  a  posUive 
duty  to  approach  her,  for  she  ran  some  risk  of 
being  stifled :  to  address  her  cost  me  do  liUk 
eflOTt    I  was  confident  enough  in  those  dajs, 
but  there  was  already  awakened  within  me,  by 
this  lovely  girl,  something  of   that  emotiQa 
which  makes  the  most  audacious  tioiid     How- 
ever, I  summoned  all  the  courage  I  could  com- 
mand, and  (being  in  a  troubadour's  dress)  ac- 
costed her  with  some  attempt  at  tke  mauBer 
tfoitable  to  the  a  ssumed  character  of  both,  whik 
I  endeavored  to  proffer  my  service,  which  ral- 
ly was  needed,  until  her  friends  should  find  her, 
as  earnestlv  and  respectfully  as  I  could.    At  txA 
she  seemed  doubtful  whether  she  would  ai  aU 
allow  it  or  not;  but  either  fear,  or  the   tooe  of 
the  address,  decided  in  my  favor ;  and>  by  de- 
grees, as  for  the  time  it  was  hopeless  to  think  sf 
stiiTing,  her  shyness  wore  away.    No  sooner  was 
this  restraint  removed,  than  our  conversatifai 
became  very  sportive  and  animated;  and,  as  I 
was  persisting  m  treating  her  as  the  £lfia  Queen, 
she  enchanted  me  with  the  spirit  and  fiu»^  of 
her  replies,  although  my  self-love   was   uA 
spared  m  the  lively  sallies  with  which  she  ea- 
countered  my  rhapsodies.  In  half-an-hour  I  vai 
completel/at  her  mercy  ,^ — utterly  piked  and  cap- 
tivated to  such  a  degree  that  there  was  hnwy 
any  folly  which  I  should  not  at  that  moBMBl 
have  been  ready  to  commit,  if  it  would  hare 
prevented  her  from  defeating  my  wish  to  pwiB 
her  further.     The  moments  were  escapin^aai 
I  attempted  in  vain  to  discover  who  she  m^ 
and  where  she  dwelt    Approaches   whicfcl 
thought  dexterous  and  sudden  were  evaded  with 
the  utmost  ease.    I  saw  that  from  a  circaiton 
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coune  I  had  nothingto  hope ;  and  at  length  was 
compeltod  in  direct  jQDslisli  to  entreat  that  the 
Fairy  C^oran  would  tell  am  what  waa  her  name 
by  da^.  To  this  plain  request  was  returned  a 
laughing,  but  peremptory  denial,  although  1  de- 
clami  my  own  address  and  denomination,  and 
U9ed  every  means  of  supporting  my  petition  that 
occurred  at  the  moment.  At  length,  with  a 
sudden  expression  of  the  gayest  naivete,  bhe 
said:  *You  are  a  stranger,  then,  in  Sailsbuiy  ?' 

*  A  mere  bird  of  passage,*  I  replied.  *And  leave 
it  for  Provence  or  Palestine?—*  ♦To-morrow,* 
was  my  answer,  although  1  rather  designed  to 
r«main.  'Oh!'  she  continued  hastily,  <why 
should  you  then  have  been  so  troublesome  ? — ^if 
you  had  resided  here,  some  one  would  surely 
have  been  able  to  introduce  you  to  Miss  Vane.' 

*  And  if  n  ot,*  I  said,  'will  you  refuse  to  speak  to 
me  again  .^  She  did  not  immediately  reply,  but 
seemed  as  if  she  had  discovered  some  flaw  m  the 
medallion  of  her  bracelet;  and  the  instant  she 
raised  her  eyes  again,  exclaimed:  'Oh,  there  is 
my  party,  and  had  disappeared  between  two 
Polish  nobles  and  the  devil,  before  I  could  ask 
another  question,  or  persuade  her  to  reply  to  my 
last.  At  the  same  time,  the  group  which  had 
covered  her  retreat  drew  nearer,  ana  1  was  seized 
by  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  in  whom  I  had  some 
difficulty  in  recognizing  my  8cfaool*fAend  Tem- 
pest—(the  same  whose  adventure  with  the  gip- 
sy I  have  already  related  elsewhere.)  He  was 
a  native  of  the  city,  but  had  only  run  down  from 
his  chambers  in  the  Temple  to  be  present  at  the 
ball  which  explained  our  not  having  previously 
seen  each  other  during  the  festivaL 

'You  are  the  very  person  I  could  have  wished 
to  meet,'  I  said,  almost  before  he  had  time  to 
express  his  surprise  at  finding  me  in  Salisbury. 
*Can  you  tell  me  who  is  Miss  Vine— the  young 
lady  that  ran  past  you  this  instant — ^where  does 
she  live  ?' 

<0  yes,'  he  answered,  laughing ;  'but  what  can 
you  possibly  have  to  ask  about  her  ?  I  saw  her 
just  now,  looking  quite  charming,  with  a  skewer 
or  caduceus,  or  something  wondrfeully  likeeith- 
er,  in  her  hand.  She  lives  in  the  Catheral 
close.'  I  vres  about  to  ask  for  more  information, 
when  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  some  lady  ata  dis- 
tance; and,  most  inapproriately  exclaiming, 
<Thank  God !  there  is  the  Madonna  once  more !' 
was  out  of  my  reach  in  a  moment.  I  could  not 
find  the  DevU  or  Titania  again ;  the  hour  was 
growing  late,  and  1  supposed  they  must  both 
have  left  she  rooms.  ^ 

It  seemed  that  Tempst  knew  the  lady.  His 
family,  with  which  I  was  not  acquainted,  lived 
in  the  city  ;bnt  throuf^h  his  means  I  doubted  not 
to  obtain  an  introduction  to  her.  It  was  some 
time,  however,  on  the  following  morning,  be- 
fore I  could  discover  the  residence  of  his  friends; 
and  when  I  arrived  there,  I  learned  that  he  had 
departed  for  London  by  the  early  coach,  so  that 
my  hopes  in  this  quarter  were  at  an  end.  After 
■ome  deliberation,  curiosity  and  eagerness  got 
the  better  of  reason,  and  I  determine  to  invade 
the  dwelling  of  my  enchantress  with  no  other 
gwde  than  my  own  assurance.  Whether  she 
might  have  father,  brother,  or  duennas,  I  did  not 
9i  the  moment  trouble  myself  to  discuss.  I  vras 
reMlvvd  to  speak  to  her  again,  if  possibles- 


vanity  suggested  that  my  presence  weuld  not  be 
unwdcome,  in  spite  of  her  assumed  coyness ; 
and  youthful  impertinence  added,  that  if  young 
girls  will  iirequent  fanc^  balls  and  ravish  the 
hearts  of  all  beholders,  they  cannot  expect  to 
be  left  alone.  By  considerations  such  as  these 
I  comforted  myself  on  the  way  to  the  close ; 
and  before  I  reached  the  house,  which  was  readi- 
ly pointed  out  to  me,  I  had  decided  that  the 
course  I  had  taken  was  in  the  highest  degree 
natural  and  becoming,  if  not  exemplary.  I  con- 
fidently inquired  fbr  Miss  Vane,  and  was  ad- 
mitted. 

The  appearance  of  the  room  was  not  such  as 
I  could  have  expected  to  find  in  the  dwelling  of 
Titania.  It  had  not  a  trace  of  the  prettiness  and 
elegance,  which  in  some  thing  or  other  are  rare- 
ly wanting  in  a  place  frequented  by  a  refined 
young  female.  Everything  looked  cold,  and 
pinched,  and  dingy.  There  were  tall  chairs 
with  straight  backs  and  faided  cushions ;  a 
harpsichoro  with  thin  decrepit  legs,  looking  a 
picture  of  shabby  old  age;  anathemantel-]piece 
was  adorned  with  large  shells,  and  pitchers  fil- 
led with  everlastings.  On  glancing  at  the  waUs, 
I  was  disheartened  still  further  by  the  sight  of 
much  framed  worsted  work.  I  began  to  fear 
that  I  had  made  some  mistake.  In  the  midst  ef 
my  qualms  a  creaking  foot  was  heard  in  the  pas- 
sage—this could  never  be  my  fairy's ! — the  aoor 
was  opened,  'and  Telemachus  know  that  he  be- 
held Minerva !' 

A  tall  gaunt  figure,  that  had  once  perhaps 
been  fair,  and  might  formerly  have  been  young, 
advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  room;  and  after 
a  formal  courtesy,  stood  expecting  my  address 
withf  a  look  of  severe  inqui^.  The  disappoint- 
ment was  painful — the  position  nearly  desperate. 
I  felt  its  smsurdity,  which  Was  worst  of  all.  'I 
beg  your  pardon,  but  it  was  Miss  Vane  on  whom 
I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  waiting,'  was  all  I 
could  say. 

*I  am  Miss  Vane,'  she  replied  with  a  voice 
like  that  of  a  macaw ;  'please  to  state  your  busi- 
ness.* 

'There  is  surely  some  mistake,'  I  said— 'some 
misunderstanding — ^yonr  sister,  or  niece,  per- 
haps ;  she  was  at  the  fancy  ball,  dressed  as  Ti- 
tania.' 

'  Sir,'  answered  the  spinster,  with  much  bitter- 
ness, *I  have  neither  niece  nor  sister,  and  /was 
Titania,  although  I  do  not  see  what  concern  this 
may  be  of  yours.' 

The  trick  that  had  been  playing  upon  me 
flashed  upon  my  mind  at  this  moment.  It  was 
a  pieced  deliberate  wickedness  on  the  part  of 
my  feir  tormentor.  I  made  an  awkward  at- 
tempt to  cover  the  necessary  retreat  from  this 
false  position. 

'Exactly,'  I  said ;  'I  fear  I  hare  expressed  my- 
self imperfectly.  May  I  solicit  a  description  of 
your  costume,  to  appear  in  the  list  of  the  com- 
pany which  will  be  published  in  the  Journal  of 
Monday  next ." — thinking  myself  very  clever 
that  I  had  recollected  the  name  of  a  paper  which 
I  had  seen  at  the  inn ;  but  here,  also,  I  vna  un- 
fortunate. 

'This  is  some  deception,'- rejoined  the  stately 
lady.  <I  have  already  been  visited  by  the  Edi- 
tor, whom  I  know,  and  I  suspect  your  mtsntiens.' 
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Saying  this  she  advanced  a  step  nearer,  looldag 
at  me  with  an  expression  of  countenance  whicn 
made  me  fear  a  seizure  of  my  person.  1  wis 
too  much  alarmed  to  reply,  but  bowed,  and  pas- 
sing by  her,  fairly  ran  out  of  the  house,  without 
stopping  until  I  reached  my  hotel. 

Here  I  had  leisure  to  reflect  on  the  absurdity 
of  my  conduct,  and  the  mirth  which  I  had  doubt- 
less provided  for  the  mischievous  little  fairy  ;  it 
was  a  punishment  of  my  coxcombry  not  the  less 
unpalatable,  becaus3  I  felt  it  to  be  deserved.  I 
had  not  even  the  satisfaction  of  discovering  the 
name  of  her  who  had  fooled  me  so  completely. 
In  a  small  neighborhood  like  this,  the  matter 
was  sure  to  be  made  public,  as  the  festival  guests 
had  now  left  it  to  its  habitual  dulness ;  yet  I 
lingered  there  for  two  days  loiter,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  catching  a  glimpse  of  my  sweet  enemy; 
but  she  was  not  to  be  seen;  she  had  propably 
been  merely  a  passing  visitant,  altho^h  she 
must,  I  conclude,  have  some  acquaintance  with 
the  people  of  this  city.  For  before  I  departed, 
I  learned,  from  the  cautious  inquiries,  enough 
to  see  how  well  the  instrument  of  discomfiture 
had  been  chosen;  the  lady  beii^  celebrated  for 
sourness  of  temper  and  unwilling  maidenhood, 
which  had  on  more  than  one  occasion  been  vex- 
ed by  mischievous  pleasantries.  There  v^as  no- 
thing left  but  to  digest  the  mortification  as  well 
as  I  could,  reserving  the  purpose  of  an  adequate 
revenge,  in  the  improbable  event  of  my  ever 
meeting  its  Author  again ;  and  to  proceed  on  my 
way  to  France.  As  my  vexation  subsided,  the 
recollection  of  her  beauty  and  wit  rq^ained  the 
ascendant,  and  in  a  few  davs  I  liked  her  all  the 
better  for  the  dexterity  with  which  she  had  chas- 
tised my  presumption :  a  little  longer,  and  the 
entire  adventure  was  eflacecl  from  my  mind  by 
other  scenes  and  impressions. 

Here,  to  continue  the  thread  of  the  narrative, 
a  period  of  five  years  must  be  passed  over,  the 
details  of  which  will  be  resumed  else-where.  A 
short  interval  like  this,  when  chequered  with 
sorrow  and  mischance,  is  sufficient  to  work  a 
startling  change  even  in  the  most  sanguine  na- 
tures. No  one  who  saw  me  return  to  Eng- 
land in  182-,  would,  I  think,  have  reco^pused 
in  the  sflent  melancholy-looking  man,  tinud  and 
grave  beyond  his  years,  the  same  person  who 
was  so  forward  and  light  hearted  at  twenty-one. 
Death  had  made  my  home  utterly  desc^te;  sick- 
ness had  barely  c^ised  to  drain  the  springs  of 
my  life ;  friends  whom  I  had  served  and  trusted 
had  deeply  ii^ured  me ;  and  the  pressure  of  some 
most  harrassuig  cares  had  subsided  all  elasticity 
of  spirit  I  was  saddened  by  a  review  of  the 
past,  nearly  aimless  as  to  the  future:  it  seemed 
as  if  my  part  was  already  played  out,  and  that 
nothing  remained  but  to  drop  the  curtain.  All 
that  I  nad  most  loved  was  gone ;  my  cherished 
deligns  had  been  disappointed,  and  the  energy 
to  advance  in  seme  other  path  was  for  the  time 
wanting.  1  had,  therefore,  no  refu^  but  in  the 
scan^  pleasures  of  the  recluse,  wmch  have  at 
least  the  advantage  of  being  easily  found,  and 
little  interfered  with.  These  were  the  conclu- 
aions  of  a  sick  mind,  impatient  of  the  hard  les- 
son which  life  teaches,  and  refusing  such  plea- 
sures as  it  mav  still  bestow,  because  it  his,  taken 
those  away  which  were  chiefly  desired.    The 


young,  who  are  early  tried  with  sorrow,  rarely 
escape  from  this  disease ;  but  it  is  one  which, 
if  not  too  hastily  encountnred  b^  some  despenAe 
act  of  rashness,  is  gradually  relieved  by  thefreph 
growth  (^existence  within.  It  is  only  the  i^ 
mourner  to  whom  time  and  the  hour  bring  bo 
alleviation. 

There  was  a  visiter  of  the  news-room  vrhkih 
I  used  to  frequent  at  Southampton,  who  appear- 
ed to  be  nearly  as  much  ttf  a  stranger  toore  as 
myself:  a  tall,  eager-looking  man,  with  a  fine 
head^thinly  covered  with  white  hair,  careless  in 
his  dress,  but  with  the  unquestionable  air  and 
bearing  of  a  gentleman.  He  seemed  to  be,  like 
the  subject  of  fieranger*s  song,  eurieux  et  nmi- 
veUiatejtaaa  extreme  degree ;  for  I  was  sure  to 
find  him  devoring  all  manner  of  newspapers,  in 
his  seat  at  the  kack  window,  at  any  hour  be- 
tween ten  o'clock  and  noon.  The  accideiit  of 
my  preferring  the  same  comer,  the  ezidiange  of 
a  p^>er,  or  some  trifle  of  the  kind,  introdioced 
us  to  each  other.  I  found  him  intelligent  and 
well-mannered ;  and  as  we  continued  to  meet 
in  the  same  place,  an  accpiaintance  gndmlly 
grew  up  between  us.  His  remarks  betrayed 
some  reading  and  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
world,  with  a  vein  of  cynical  humor,  which  was 
nth&  congeniid  to  my  own  mood  at  the  time. 
On  one  occasion,  as  we  hs^ppened  to  leave  the 
room  together,  the  mention  of  a  particular  book 
led  to  an  inspection  of  my  library,  which  was  a 
good  one ;  and  the  manner  in  wmch  he  hsteued 
on  its  choicer  contents  increased  my  liking  for 
him.  A  common  interest  of  this  kind,'  and  the 
weariness  of  utter  solitude,  disposed  me  to  find 
pleasure  in  his  society;  and  our  intercoio*8e, 
without  any  warmth  on  either  side,  by  degrees 
became  closer.  For  some  months  we  met  al- 
most daily,  and  I  received  him  as  a  frequent 
visiter  at  my  lodging,  without  ever  caring  to 
know  more  of  his  history  than  that  he  was  ^di- 
ed Everard,  was  a  widower,  and  resided  in  a 
house  of  his  own  not  far  from  the  town.  At  first 
I  could  not  divine  why  he  should  have  such  a 
liking  for  my  company,  moody  and  taciturn  as  I 
then  was  prone  to  be ;  but  I  soon  discovered  that 
he  came  as  much  for  the  sake  of  my  books  aaoD  • 
my  account  But  as  he  was  a  pleasant  and 
gentlemanly  companion,  I  did  not  tike  any 
oflence  at  a  circumstance  which  relieved  me 
from  the  effort  to  be  entertaining  at  times  when 
I  happened  to  be  more  depressed  in  spirits  than 
usual. 

It  was  towards  the  beginning  of  winter  that 
our  meeting  in  this  manner  ceased.  Mr.  Ever- 
ard  no  longer  appeared  at  the  news-room ;  nor 
did  he  visit  me,  as  usual,  to  return  the  lut  book 
which  I  had  lent  him,  and  ask  for  some  other. 
His  presence  had  become  so  habitual  to  me  that 
I  felt  annoyed  as  day  after  day  passed  over,  and 
no  one  came  to  interrupt  the  solitude  of  those 
long  November  evenin^ps;  yet  I  was  reluctant  to 
inquire  after  him  at  his  own  house,  so  entirdy 
had  the  wretched  disease  of  shyness  and  unaocial 
distrust  taken  possession  of  me.  The  privation, 
however,  filled  up  the  meaaure  of  my  weariness 
in  the  place ;  and  in  a  sudden  fit  ef  enNgy*  in- 
spired by  petulance,  I  padrod  up  my  wearables 
for  Brussels,  where  I  had  still  some  acquainlaaces 
left.    So  impatient  was  I  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of 
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instant  departure,  that  I  determined  to  proceed 
at  once  along,  leaving  my  servant  to  follow,  after 
he  had  disposed  of  my  books  and  other  valuables 
in  proper  custody.  On  the  night  before  the  in- 
tended journey,  having  taken  a  place  in  the 
London  Mail  of  the  next  meming,  1  was  visited 
by  the  first  dream  which  concerns  this  part  of 
B^  story.  A  little  before  day-break  there  came 
over  me  a  feeling  of  delicious  repose  and  cheer- 
itilness  such  as  I  had  not  experienced  for  seme 
years,  whether  awoke  or  asleep.  I  seemed  to  be 
surrounded  b;)^  an  atmesphere  of  pearly  clouds, 
like  those  which  return  the  last  rays  of  the  moon 
when  tke  sunrise  is  just  at  hand ;  and  it  was  full 
of  the  voices  of  those  whom  I  had  lost,  which 
were  whispering  to  me  on  every  side,  with  a 
softness  that  deprived  me  of  all  sorrow  as  I  list- 
ened to  them'.  Gradually  die  sounds  became 
confused,  and  melted  into  a  murmur  like  the 
faintest  tones  of  an  JBolian  harp ;  at  the  same 
time  the  clouds  were  drawn  aside,  disclosing  a 
sky  of  an  intensely  deep  blue ;  and  from  the 
midst  of  this  heaven  there  gazed  dow)i  upon  me, 
with  looks  of  longins  tenderness,  a  face,  the 
sweetness  and  charm  of  which  sank  into  my  very 
souL  I  cannot  describe  the  expression  oif  gra- 
cious and  earnest  affection  which  animated  evrey 
feature;  but  the  eyes  especially,  were  soft  and 
almost  passionate  m  the  regard  which  they  fired 
on  mine.  It  was  this  expression  alone,  com»- 
bined  with  a  kind  of  spiritual  grace,  that  be- 
longed to  the  world  of  dreams — the  countenance 
I  had  seen  before,  but  had  utterly  forcotten  for 
years :  it  recalled  the  beauty  of  the  Fairy  ^ueen. 
On  being  wakened  from  this  pleasant  vision,  I 
felt  as  if  a  new  life  had  been  diffused  through 
my  frame.  The  impression  of  delight  and  fond- 
ness was  too  deep  to  subside  for  many  days ;  and 
from  this  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  cloud  which 
had  lain  on  my  spirits  began  to  pass  away. 

The  sound  which  had  re<^ea  me  to  conmion 
life  was  caused  by  my  servant's  entering  to  warn 
me  that  the  mail  would  start  in  less  than  an 
hour.  I  cannot  say  how  the  connexion  arose  in 
my  mind  between  the  fascination  of  Uiis  dream 
and  a  reluctance  to  pursue  my  journey ;  perhaps 
because  I  had  fallen  into  that  kind  of  delicious 
reverie  which  exertion  is  apt  to  disturb.  How- 
ever this  may  have  been,  1  felt  as  if  I  could  be 
happy  to  remain  where  I  was,  and  countermand- 
ed the  arrangements  for  my  departure.  On  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  a  note  was  brought  to 
me.  It  was  from  Mr.  Everard,  to  the  following 
eHect: — 

*I  am  a  prisoner  at  home.  The  gout  has  fast 
fened  on  both  my  feet,  and  I  have  no  hope  of 
seeinjj  you  for  some  weeks,  unless  you  will  favor 
me  with  your  company  here.  It  will  be  a  great 
rharity.  I  return  Du  Plessis  Momay.  If  you 
have  the  Mem.  de  Tavannes,  pray  send  them  as 
a  corrective.  Yours, — 

There  was  no  concealing  that  the  Marechal*s 
Memoirs  had  fully  as  much  to  do  with  this  peti- 
tion as  any  wish  of  Mr.  Everard's  to  see  me  ;— 
nevertheless,  I  was  glad  to  have  heard  from  hiiD 
again,  and  eallod  on  the  following  day. 

The  appearance  of  his  house  convinced  qne 
<hat  its  owner  was  «ith^  a  poor  or  a  ciose-kandk 
•dnan.    Tbet^^oavbtfoKiQ^iyinitthi^B^ 


be  pointed  out;  bui  th*  furniture  ajid  app(vinl> 
'menti  were  sciixty  and  plaiji— 4herf;  was  noth- 
ing superfluous  or'clegauL  It  was  left  fcr  btcr 
ac4)uaintance  vnth  Mr  Ev^^rard  tu  disc(?\'er  which 
of  these  8Uppo((itJon$f  v^^i  tlie  corr<uct  one,  and 
hereby  to  obtain  %  k&y  to  tiomc  Either  sineularitie£i 
in  his  habits  anil  conduct  which  had  puzzlsd 
me  frequently.  He  vr^i^  in  realty  a  man  of  suf- 
ficent  means ;  but  i  coitrsie  cf  extravagance  in 
early  life  had  atone  limt?  rendered  strict  re- 
trenchment necffft^ary  t^  repair  hi:;  damaged  for- 
tune ;  and  he  continued  the  h^Lbit  tliuj  acquired, 
after  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  duty. 

With  all  this  I  was  struck,  on  entering  his  sit- 
ting rooxi,  by  the  discovery  of  an  ornament  that 
I  had  little  expected  to  find  there.  A  lady's 
scarf  and  parasol  lay  on  a  side-table.  He  ap- 
peared to  have  noticed  my  surprise,  for  in  reply- 
ing to  my  condolences  and  inquiries,  he  saicf : 

*  I  fear  that  I  am  a  doomed  man  until  the  win- 
ter is  over.  My  attacks  are  always  terribly  ob- 
stinate. You  see  I  am  quite  a  cripple:  and 
have  been  forced  to  send  for  a  nurse.'  While  he 
was  speaking,  the  door  flew  open,  and  a  musical 
*Papa !'  was  followed  by  the  entrance  of  a  love- 
\y  girl,  who  came  in  with  a  bounding  step,  quite 
full  of  some  Question  she  had  to  ask  or  some 
news  she  had  to  tell.  On  seeing  a  stranger,  she 
checked  herself,  blushed,  and,  subsiding  into  the 
elegant  composure  of  a  well-bred  youne  lady, 
was  about  to  retire  quietly,  when  Everard  asked 
hei  to  remain,  and  presented  me  to  his  daughter 
Clarence. 

I  never  saw  a  more  beautiful  creature;  shs 
was  a  perfect  example  of  the  rarest  charms 
which  seem  especially  to  belone  to  English  wo- 
men, with  a  radiant  complexion,  luxuriant  brown 
hair,  and  dark  blue  eyes,  so  large  that  they 
would  almost  have  been  a  defect,  but  for  the 
long  fringes  which  shaded  them,  and  the  joyous 
light  with  which  they  seemed  absolutelv  to  glit- 
ter and  sparkle.  Her  person  was  a  little  above 
the  middle  heieht,  straight  and  slim,  but  ex- 
quisitely rounded,  a  perfect  union  of  softness  and 
erace,  with  a  neck  like  a  swan*s,  looking  abso- 
lutely haughty ;  and,  as  I  observed,  (having  a 
special  eye  to  such  endowments,)  very  small 
hands  and  feet.  I  was  bewildered^  ss  I  gaxed 
on  all  this  beauty,  and  heard  the  silver  tones  in 
which  the  few  words  she  spoke  were  uttered, 
by  their  association  with  something  I  had  seen 
and  heard  before.  In  axother  instant  I  remem- 
bered the  appearance  in  my  dreaji.  Yet  tht^ 
was  by  no  means  the  same  aspect.  The  Fairy 
Queen  of  the  Salisbui^  ball — she,  again,  was 
different ;  a  slender,  childish,  shadowy  creature 
in  comparison  with  this.  Yet  I  could  not  help 
being  reminded  of  her.  It  was  probably  a  mere 
fancy,  occasioned  by  the  dream.  This  kind  of 
speculation  went  on  during  the  exchange  of 
common-places  that  ensued  on  her  entrance,  in 
which  she  took  little  part,  perusing  me  ooc-a- 
sionUly  the  while  witn  glances  as  quick  and 
brilliant  as  the  rays  thrown  from  a  diamond ; 
and  having  remained  no  longer  than  courtesy 
might  require,  took  the  searf  and  parasoL  and 
,  retnred.  After  she  had  dosed  fhe  door,  lb. 
fverard,  as  if  to  aeoount  for  his  nrevious  stleoof 
'Co^ceniing  90  interestiDg  a  rdakop,  retntfked,. 
I^h  ll^Vlsiib  Mi3$i^  "^^  wlM  M  ^«' 
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self  terribly  duU  here.  In  general  she  lives 
mih  her  aiint,  &$  I  do  not  keep  house  for  ladi^: 

.  and  alter  Bi^thi  this  kind  of  seclusion  will  be  an 
Unwelcome  change  to  high  spirits  like  hers. — 
Bui  I  hope  it  will  not  last  very  long.*  With 
the«e  svnrds  he  closed  the  subject ;  but  I  could 

^iiot  follow  him  »^  readily  as  usual  in  any  other; 
,  piy  eyes  were  fit  ill  full  of  the  beautiful  appari- 
tion, and  the  loni»s  oT  her  voice  were  yet  ech- 
oing m  my  ear^.  But  she  did  not  reappear :  and 
after  staying  longer  than  I  ought  to  have  done, 
I  wiUingty  promised  to  repeat  my  visit,  in  the 
faopea  of  seeing  her  again.  Everard's  gout  be- 
came worse ;  and  I  niiist  confess  that,  for  the 

^  first  time  since  our  acquaintance  began,  I  took 
considerable  pains  to  amuse  him.  He  had  now 
ict^uired  ^  totally  new  value  in  my  eyes.  In  a 
short  time  my  frequt-nt  visits  to  Sandown  be- 
came as  mucli  a  matter  of  course  as  his  to  my 
,rooms  had  formerly  been.  I  saw  Clarence  con- 
•tanlly,  and  thiii  ws.^  nearly   all.     Her  father 

,  'was  not  disposed  to  allow  any  third  sharer  in 
the  conversation,  which  he  entirely  directed  to 
such  matters  of  politics  or  literature  as  would 
not  belikelj  to  atinct  or  suit  a  young  lady.  I 
was*  moreover^  become  diffident ;  and  the  more 
I  admired  her  supreme  beauty,  the  less  I  felt 
myself  qualified  to  claim  her  attention.     What 

^  she  did  occasionally  contribute  to  the  conversa- 
tioii  was  full  of  a  spirit  quite  in  unison  with  the 

*  ^J&rmidible  archnesii  of  her  eyes;  and  the  sensi- 

tir«  btiely  tnac  became  afraid  of  the  ridicule 
which  he  geemed  capable  of  expressing  so 
powerfuUy.  Yet,  if  she  did  not  herself  say  much 
she  did  not  appear  to  be  indifferent  to  the  con- 
reraation ;  and  while  I  was  addressing  Everard,  ' 
the  con£»ciou?nes5  of  her  presence  eave  a  tone  to 
my  expressions  whirh  assuredly  did  not  make 
them  colder  than  \isuLtl,  I  was,  however,  in  an 
uncomfortable  position,  eager  to  approach  one 
,  whom  1  could  not  regard  without  interest,  and 
yet  unable  to  do  so ;  even  constrained  to  repress 
the  appeitrancc  of  any  wish,  and  seemingly  re- 

,  moved  farther  from  it  accomplisment  every 
diy.  The  worst  consequence  of  such  a  position 
w,  that  it  tends  to  increase  daily  any  sense  of 
awkwardness  or  cmbarreissment  that  may  have 

^  existed  at  the  t&nm^i :  white  it  irritates  the  feel- 
ings by  the  mere  puwt^r  of  contradiction  and 
makes  them  prone  to  all  manner  of  extraravagan 
ces.  It  certainly  required  no  peculiar  arrange- 
ment of  cit^utnstaues  to  account  for  the  impres- 
sion which  the  constant  presence  of  such  a  being 
as  Clarence  &'erard  ^ioon  made  on  a  solitary  one 
like  me^  although  I  had  thought  myself  past  the 
reach  of  ladies'  eyes.  But  I  doubt  if,  in  another 
time  and  piacej  k  would  have  been  so  suddenly 
and  deeply  struck  m  i  U\t  it  to  be  before  I  had 
known  her  for  a  month.  Of  this  I  became  most 
unpleasant  1]^  aware  on  every  occasion  when  Mr. 
Everard  named  to  his  daughter  (with  needless 
ftcquency,  aa  I  thought)  a  certain  cousin  Will, 

,  whti  appeared  to  be  a  prominent  figure  in  her 
history :  and  the  burning  of  my  cheek,  and  a 
Tcstlessnesa  that  I  could  hardly  control,  told  me 

^  that  I  was  already  so  far  gone  as  to  be  desperate- 
ly  jealous  of  a  lady  to  whom  I  had  scarcely 
spoken  a  dozen  words,  and  who  gave  no  sign  of 

•  tae  slightest  inclination  to  add  to  their  number ! 
'     Tovhirds   Christni^i  Everard  became  still 


worst,  and  the  severe  fits  of  pain  to  which  heviu 
sabject  used  td  exhaust  Mm  ooMidenibly.  After 
one  of  these;  he  often  Ml  itito  a  deep  sloaaber, 
after  tea,  to  which  my  j^resence  made  no  inter- 
ruption :  and  it  was  during  these  periods  that  I 
began  for  the  first  time  to  converse  with  Clareaee, 
in  whispers,  not  to  disturb  the  sleeper,  as  she 
sate  netting  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  him. 

What  a  fascinating  creature  she  was  when  she 
deigned  to  open  her  lips  on  these  occasions!  An 
unforced  liveliness  gave  spirit  to  every  word  ^e 
uttered ,  and  almost  made  you  forget  that  yon  were 
listening  to  thoughts  and  expressions  far  above 
the  common  levelof  a  girl's  discourse.  She  wad 
very  well  informed,  but  everything  she  ssid  was 
evident  unstudied  and  natural,  and  flowed  from 
her  with  a  most  delicious  naweUy  in  all  manner 
of  fanciful  and  original  ccMnbinations ;  so  that  ber 
conversation  alone,  when  she  vouchsafed  to 
aflbrd  it,  would  have  rendered  her  absolutely 
charming  to  any  one  capidile  of  following  her 
•quick  wit,  independently  of  her  rare  beauty.— 
Yet  with  all  this  there  was  a  touch  of  decided 
wilfulness  that  overawed  me.  She  flew  from 
any  subject  which  assumed  an  air  of  seriousness 
with  the  impatience  of  a  butterfly;  and  my  gravity 
and  sensitiveness  seemed  to  aflord  her  an  amuse- 
ment little  flattering  to  my  vanity.  1  had  not 
long  conversed  with  her  before  I  was  convinced 
of  her  identity  with  the  Titania  of  the  festival 
bail.  The  difierence  in  person  and  mind  was 
not  more  than  an  interval  of  nearly  five  years 
would  produce  in  perfecting  the  graces  of  both. 
The  Wit,  self-possession,  and  archness  were  too 
peculiar  to  belong  to  two  individuals ;  and  the 
tone  of  her  voice,  now  grown  a  little  fuller  and 
softer,  had  nevertheless  a  character  which  I  felt 
to  be  the  same  that  had  charmed  me  before.  I 
refrained  from  satisfying  myself  on  this  point  by 
any  direct  inquiry.  It  was  evident  that  she  had 
not  the  least  idea  that  we  had  ever  previously 
met ;  which  was  not  wonderful,  as  1  was  entirr- 
ly  changed  since  then,  both  in  appearance  ami 
manner.  Nor  did  I  at  all  regret  this,  seeing  that 
no  man,  particularly  if  shvand  depressed,  would 
seek  to  be  associated  with  ludicrous  imagei  io 
the  mind  of  a  woman  whom  he  besgins  to  More. 
This  was  now  my  condition  with  respect  to 
sweet,  unaccountable  Clarence  f^erard. 

Great  was  my  disgust,  therefore,  to  find,  one 
evening  in  the  new  year,  the  very  cousin  Will  of 
my  fears  seated  at  her  tea-table,  with  the  bearing 
of  a  familiar  guest,  and  addressing  my  tormentor 
unconcernedly  by  her  Christian  name,  like  one 
on  the  easiest  possible  terms  both  with  her  and 
with  himself.  He  was  a  tall  youth,  not  ill-look- 
ing, but  to  my  fancy,  extremely  aasiuning  twi 
priggish,  and  rather  dull  than  otherwise ;  with  a 
proneness  to  the  tedious,  and  a  profusion  of  small 
coxcombries  of  speech  and  manner,  which  I 
should  have  thought  CUrence  must  have  especi- 
ally contemned.  To  my  chagrin,  however,  she 
treated  him  in  akindofindifierent  amicable  way 
that  increased  my  dislike  for  him :  without  any 
sign  df  preference,  indeed,  while  she  visited  hu 
ptatUudeM  now  and  then  with  a  glance  or  a  word 
so  keen  and  quick  that  I  wondered  how  he  bore 
it  without  shrinking.  At  the  same  time,  ahe 
seemed  to  permit,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  tone 
of  intimacy  that  I  coidd  Dot  avoid  envying.   He 
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fm^aoi  in  the  Utst  dwtxirbed  by  her  sallies, 
which  he  did  not  fiBel,  or  had  learned  the  danger 
of  resenting.  With  all  tVis  I  felt  myself  thix)wn 
to  an  immeasurable  distance.  The  brief  and  de- 
lightful  dialogues  which  used  to  take  place  when 
Evarard  was  sleeping  were,  of  course,  at  an  end ; 
and  another  stepped  between  me  and  the  object 
of  my  thoughts  m  a  way  that  seemed  to  render 
all  nearer  approach  on  my  part  impossible. 
Hitherto  I  had  not  only  felt  the  absence  of  any 
reason  for  hope ;  now  I  saw  there  was  sufficient 
cause  to  despair  of  awakening  any  interest  in 
her  affections.  Still  I  continued  to  frequent  the 
house,  althou^  I  seldom  left  it  without  a  re- 
serve to  abstain  in  future  from  an  intercourse 
which  only  became  more  mortifying  to  me  on 
each  repitition.  But  sometimes,  when  Everard 
would  ask  me  to  return  on  a  paxticulai*  evening, 
Clarence  would  raise  her  eyes  for  an  instant,  and 
look  at  me  with  a  glance  of  inquiry — at  least  so 
I  thought-HUid  this  was  enough  to  secure  my 
obedience. 

I  happened  to  be  present  on  one  occasion  when 
she  had  been  amusing  herself  by  an  attempt  to 
mystify,  in  some  way  or  other,  cousin  Will.  It 
had  been  quite  successful,  and  provoked  him  to 
say  with  some  asperity ;  *X  wish,  Clarence,  that 
you  would  cease  to  make  a  jest  of  every  one  that 
ialls  in  your  way ;  the  habit  will  one  day  or  other 
place  you  in  some  vexatious  scrape :  remember 
Low  barely  you  escaped  from  that  silly  festival 
business !  I  thought  that  it  might  have  served 
for  a  warning.' 

•You  should  have  thought  just  the  reverse,* 
she  reolied,  *and  rather  admire  my  extreme  self- 
control  ever  since,  after  once  yielding  to  such  a 
temptation.  Mr.  Fanshawe  shall  judge,'  she 
said:  and  proceeded  in  the  most  gleeful  and 
amusing  manner  to  give  me  an  account  of  my 
■rell-known  Salisbury  adventure,  with  less  in- 
dulgence, of  course,  than  appears  in  my  own 
version,  and  with  the  most  humorous  exposure 
of  my  boyish  forwardness; — adding  a  sequel 
which  was  new  to  me : — ^namely,  that  the  spin- 
ster, (my  oeress,)  distracted  between  fears  of 
robbery  and  hopes  of  a  wooer,  had,  for  weeks 
afterwards,  prepared  for  the  intruder's  reappear- 
ance, by  alternately  mounting  some  choice  piece 
of  finery  by  day,  and  feeing  a  patrole  to  watch 
her  door  by  night,  until  she  became  the  town's 
talk.  To  this  cousin  Will,  however,  subjoined, 
first,  that  Clarence  had  actually  been  in  Miss 
Vane's  house  at  the  moment  of  my  call,  and  had 
nearly  been  caught  by  me  in  the  sitting-room : 
and  next,  that  she  had  indiscreetly  imparted  the 
story  to  some  female  accjuaintances ;  and  had 
^eat  difficulty  afterwards  in  concealing  her  share 
in  the  transaction,  when  by  this  means  the  trick 
became  publicly  known,  to  the  exceeding  wrath 
of  the  old  maid — a  relation  of  Everard's,  and 
one  whom  he  especially  feared  to  offend,  as  she 
was  rich,  unmarried,  and  had  no  nearer  heir 
than  himself.  It  may  be  imagined  howl  relish- 
ed the  details  of  my  discomfiture,  seasoned  with 
the  most  pungent  drollery  by  the  person  of  all 
others  whom  I  chiefly  wished  to  please:  yet  so 
happily  were  they  told,  that  I  could  not  avoid 
being  really  amused;  and  my  wounded  vanity 
was  a  little  healed  by  her  closing  remark,  which 
I  was  foolish  cn^u^h  to  take  dc  konnt  jfoi,  al- 
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though  it  was  arai^itly  mmntiolety  as  aponiah- 
ment  for  cousin  Will's  lecture:  'After  all,'  she 
said,  *I  have  since  regretted  that  he  missed  me; 
for,  presuming  as  he  certainly  was,  he  was  al- 
most young  and  handsome  enou|{h  to  excuse  it.' 
Shortly  afterwards  my  rival  retired,  and  as  it 
was  still  early,  I  remained  at  Everard's  request ; 
but  in  a  few  minutes  he  began  to  doze  as  usual, 
and  I  had  once  more  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  Clarence  alone.  I  felt  an  irresistable  tempta- 
tion (encouraged,  perhaps,  by  her  last  words)  to 
reveal  myself  to  her  as  the  subject  of  her  story, 
and  did  so  at  once  without  fur^er  consideration. 
The  discovery  took  her  completely  by  surprise; 
she  started,  and  gazed  at  me  most  intently  for 
some  moments,  as  if  trying  to  trace  in  my  feat- 
ures any  recollected  traits ;  then,  blushing  all 
over,  she  only  exclaimed :  <How  vou  are  chang- 
ed, then !'— covered  her  face  with  both  hancu, 
and  in  spite  of  every  eflbrt,  laughed  until  the 
tears  trickled  from  between  her  rosy  fingers. 
When  this  had  partly  subsided,  she  looked  up 
again,  and  in  a  most  charming  way  began  to  of- 
fer something  like  an  apology ;  but  the  absurdi- 
ty of  the  whole  affiur,  and  perhaps  a  slight  de- 
gree of  hysterical  excitement,  again  overcame 
her,  and  she  was  interrupted  at  every  moment 
by  little  gushes  of  laughter,  sounding  so  fresh 
and  joyous,  that  it  was  delightful  to  hear  them, 
although  at  ray  own  expense.  At  last,  in  s^ite 
of  my  mortification,  the  contagion  became  irre- 
sistible, and  I  echoed  her  so  heartily,  that  Mr. 
Everard  awoke.  I  felt  infinitely  obliged  to  her 
for  explaining  this  unusual  mirth  to  her  father 
without  betraying  my  secret;  and  I  had  reason 
to  believe  that  she  was  no  less  generous  in  con- 
cealing it  from  cousin  Will;  from  this  tinle, 
whenever  we  were  alone,  I  ventured  to  call  her 
Hhe  Fairy,'  which  she  did  not  absolutely  pro- 
hibit. Yet  I  felt  that  I  had  taken  a  foolish  step, 
and  had  placed  myself  more  utterly  at  her  mer- 
cy than  ever ;  it  had  perhaps  removed  a  little  of 
the  distance  between  us,  but  in  a  quite  the  re- 
verse of  favorable  to  my  present  position.  I 
could  see,  as  I  thought,  the  utterance  of  some 
ridiculous  allusion  hoverinff  on  her  lips  at  every 
moment,  and  only  kept  back  by  maidenly  deli- 
cacy and  good  breeding ;  and  was  mortified  by 
the  conviction  that  I  had  inflicted  this  disadvan- 
tage on  myself  irrevocably. 

Of  this  eveiv  day  confirmed  the  impression : 
Miss  Everard  became,  if  possible,  more  unap- 
proachable, and  if  she  favored  me  by  any  notice 
at  all,  it  was  when  she  exercised  her  wit  or  fan- 
cy at  the  expense  of  something  that  I  had  hap- 
pened to  utter,  and  thus  added  to  my  diffidence 
and  perplexity.  This  again  increased  the  con- 
trast between  her  bright  spirits  and  triumphant 
beauty,  and  my  own  gloomy  and  sorrowful  ap- 

{learance;  so  that  every  day,  while  I  morefond- 
y  admired  her,  I  felt  more  thoroughly  the  folly 
oif  my  pretensions.  Mr.  Everard  also  informed 
me  about  this  time  that  cousin  Will  was  destin- 
ed to  receive  the  hand  of  his  lovely  child,  and 
hereby  completed  the  measure  of  my  mortifica- 
tion. The  only  way  to  avoid  needless  pain  was 
to  retire  at  once ;  and  I  had  fully  resolved  to  do 
so,  when  a  second  dream,  to  be  described  here- 
after, changed  my  purpoae,  or  at  least  weakened 
my  (evolution.    It  was  an  app««ranc«  of  CU« 
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rence,  so  delightftil,  so  totally  mdike  her  real 
bearing  towaras  me,  and  left  an  impression  so 
sweet  and  lasting,  that  I  could  not  bnng  mysel/' 
to  forego  her  presence  which  constantlyrecalled 
the  charming  illusion.  They  who  are  too  busy 
to  give  place  to  anything  that  is  not  material, 
will  laugh  at  this  confession ;  but  they  may  be 
assured  that  in  certain  dispositions,  and  under 
some  influences  of  solitude  or  grief,  visitations 
like  this  have  an  absolute  power  which  is  sel- 
dom dreamed  of  by  *your  philosophy.* 

The  effect  of  Miss  Everard's  actual  position, 
and  of  this  brooding  fancy,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  to  impart  to  my  intercourse  with  her  some- 
thing of  the  far-off  devotion  with  which  a  mys- 
tic regards  the  chosen  saint  of  his  prayers.  I 
had  ceased  to  entertain  the  slightest  nope  of  in- 
teresting her  affections :  in  her  presence  I  rare- 
ly ventured  to  address  her,  and  cherished  in  sol- 
itude the  vision  of  a  being  so  unlike  her  real 
self,  as  if  this  were  the  real  object  of  my  love, 
and  she  merely  an  image  that  recalled  it  That 
such  a  prepossession  rendered  me  still  more  ab- 
sent and  reserved  than  formerly,  may  be  easilv 
conceived;  and  many  were  the  occasions  which 
it  furnished  for  the  graceful  irony  with  which 
Clarence  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  disturbing 
me.  Nevertheless,  I  hacl  become  gradually  less 
impatient  and  dejected ;  it  seemed  as  if  the  agi- 
tation of  fruitless  wishes  was  at  an  end,  and  I 
lived  in  a  kind  of  visionary  enjoyment,  which 
the  si^ht  of  her  kept  alive.  In  this  singular 
condition  I  hardly  noticed  the  lapse  of  time,  as 
the  winter  wore  on,  and  spring  began  to  make 
its  appearance.  With  the  cold  weather,  Mr. 
£verard*s  gout  slowly  retired,  and  as  soon  as  he 
was  able  to  walk  once  more,  the  subject  of  his 
daughter's  return  to  her  usual  residence  began 
to  be  named.  The  incursions  of  cousin  will 
had  continued  at  intervals  throughout  this  peri- 
od; we  never  liked  each  other,  and  I  avoided 
him  as  much  as  possible :  my  chief  intercourse 
was  n^»w,  as  formerly,  with  Mr.  Everard,  but 
the  visits  to  Sandowh  were  altogether  fewer.  I 
could  be  happy  in  dreaming  of  Clarence  when 
alone :  but  m  her  presence  there  was  always  a 
sense  of  pain  and  estrangement,  which  all  the 
ease  of  her  address  (for  she  now  began  to  treat 
me  as  an  old  but  common  acquaintance)  could 
not  alleviate:  add  to  this  the  introduction  of 
another  party  into  the  small  household  circle, 
whom  I  nave  not  hitherto  had  occasion  to  men- 
tion— an  old  lady  who  came  with  the  new  year, 
ostensibly  as  Miss  Everard's  guest,  but  in  reali- 
ty to  act  as  her  chaperon, — another  cause  which 
now  kept  me  more  at  a  distance  from  her  than 
ever. 

It  was,  after  all,  late  in  the  month  of  April 
before  her  father's  health  was  sufficiently  re- 
stored to  allow  of  Clarence's  departure,  which 
was  to  take  place  on  the  29th.  Cousin  Will 
had  not  been  seen  since  the  Ist  of  the  month, 
which  was  signalized  by  his  being  made  a  most 
distinguished^*  April-fool ;'  his  absence  was  prob- 
ably caused  by  resentment  of  this  displeasure 
from  his  lady-love.  I  was  asked  by  Mr.  Ever- 
ard to  dine  on  the  day  before  she  was  to  leave 
Sandown;  and  most  reluctantly  consented, 
knowing  how  much  pain  I  must  endure  in  this 
manner  of  leave-talong.     Althov^h  I  had  re- 


noonced  all  hope  of  ever  being  nearer  to  W 
than  I  was  then,  still  it  was  a  sad  prospect  to 
lose  what  had  been  the  chief  occupaticm  of  my 
mind  and  feelings  for  many  months,  and  know 
that  it  was  never  to  be  restored  again.  It  was, 
therefore,  quite  natural,  that  on  the  night  before 
this  last  interview,  I  should  dream  of  the  sub- 
ject which  entirely  overcame  me ;  -but  I  could 
not  but  regard  it  as  something  strange  that  my 
dream  should  be  an  exact  repetition,  in  ever; 
particular,  of  the  last  to  whicn  I  have  adverted; 
especially  as  its  tenor  was  quite  at  variance 
with  all  that  I  had  ever  seen  of  Miss  £vcrard*s 
feelings  and  demeanor  towards  me.  Again  the 
influence  of  the  dream  remained  almost  as 
strong  after  waking  as  before ;  and  althou^ 
fully  persuaded  that  it  was  a  mere  pleasant  il- 
lusion, I  could  hardly,  even  at  this  moment,  re- 
frain from  forgetting  the  actual  departm«  ol 
Clarence  in  the  contemplation  of  her  image  so 
graciously  presented  to  me  during  sleep. 

Those  wno  have  given  the  reins  to  fancy  in 
this  manner,  are  rarely  exact  in  their  worldly 
proceedings.  It  has  always  been  a  matter  of 
wonder  and  congratulation  to  me  that  I  com- 
pleted my  toilette  without  making  some  flagrant 
omission  or  mistake  in  costume :  as  it  was,  I 
entirely  deluded  myself  as  to  the  proper  time, 
anil  presented  myself  at  Sandown,  more  than  an 
hour  earlier  than  I  ought  to  have  done.  Mr. 
Everard  had  tired  himself  with  too  long  a  walk, 
and  was  dozing  in  the  study;  Clarence  was  still 
in  the  drawing-room,  as  lively  and  tormenting 
as  usual,  but  retired  in  a  few  minutes  to  dress. 
The  aged  kdy,  thank  Heaven,  had  ^ne  hcmie 
the  day  before,  so  that  I  was  left  quite  alone  to 
my  reverie,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  as  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  the  dream  which  hannted 
me,  as  though  I  had  in  reality  been  once  more 
asleep.  So  vivid  and  soothing  was  its  remem- 
brance, that  I  quite  forgot  where  I  was,  and 
sate  gazing  on  vacancy  m  a  kind  of  pleasant 
trance ;  even  the  entrance  of  Clarence,  when 
she  returned,  did  not  break  the  illusion,  but 
merely  strengthened  it,  by  being  at  once  inter- 
woven with  the  tissue  of  the  dream.  I  must 
certainly  have  made  a  very  sinsular  appearance; 
for  I  neither  rose  nor  spoke  when  she  came  in, 
but  remained  eyeing  her  with  the  utmost  in- 
tentness,  shading  my  forehead  with  both  hands, 
and  breathing  quick,  like  one  in  a  fever.  No 
wonder  that  she  was  surprised  at  so  unusual  an 
exhibition !  After  observing  it  for  a  while,  the 
at  length  dissolved  the  spell  by  asking: 

*  What  has  happened  ?  Are  you  ill,  or  be- 
witching, Mr.  Fanshawe  ?  Pray,  do  not  fright- 
en me  by  looking  as  if  a  ghost  was  in  the 
room !' 

I  started  at  her  voice ;  but  for  an  instant  was 
still  too  much  confused  to  reply  sensibly.  The 
first  sensation  I  had  felt  was  of  anger  at  being 
interrupted  in  so  delicious  a  reverie;  and  forget- 
ting wfiat  she  had  said,  I  replied,  with  some  pet- 
tishness,  I  believe, — 

<  Who  is  there  !^h !  Miss  Everard ! — ^pardon 
me,  I  was  dreaming,  I  am  afraid,>'yes,  dream- 
ing,— and  so  delightfully,  that  1  am  almost  sorxy 
that  you  wakened  me  !^ 

*You  are  always  delightfully  courteous,  and 
quite  happy  in  your  selection  of  time  and  place 
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for  floeh  eni^ymenU,— ftnd  t<Miay  more  so  than 
ever.'  Saying  this,  she  rose  with  an  oflEened  air, 
and  added:  <Pray,  try  to  recover  your  dream:  I 
am  going  away/ 

<Nay,*  I  ^d,  with  a  most  unvsnal  d^^gree  of 
courage,  *l  cannot  recall  it  if  you  go,  nor  ever 
dream  plesantly  again  if  you  are  angered. 
Fairy.' 

She  looked  infinitely  amazed  at  this  address, 

but  said,  *I  do  not  understand  a  word  of  all  this ; 

•  flurely  it  is  some praverbe or  May  game;  if  so, 

let  me  have  the  key,  that  I  may  take  a  part  in 

it  with  discretion  before  the  others  comedown.* 

<It  is  no  such  thing,*  I  said ;  *but  a  dream,  as 
I  said,  infinitely  more  delightful  to  me  than  any 
reality.'  As  I  gazed  upon  her,  she  appeared  for 
a  moment  curious  or  irresolute,  and  I  felt  as  if  I 
must  at  all  hazards  tell  her  the  purport  of  my 
dream. 

*i  cannot  guess  riddles,'  she  answered ;  *attd 
I  have  at  this  moment  no  patience  to  spare ;  but 
I  think  vou  can  only  persuade  me  to  forget  how 
very  rude  vou  are,  by  telling  me  something  really 
worth  such  a  price.' 

'Do  not  bid  me,'  was  my  reply,  'unless  you 
will  hear  it  patiently  out — this,  1  think,  would 
at  least  gain  me  a  pardon, — yet,  perhaps,  you 
would  not  believe  me,  for  it  was  of  yourself  that 
I  dreamed.' 

'Of  me  !*  she  exclaimed,  with  a  doubtful  look. 
'Now,  I  must  insist  on  hearing  it.  You  are  not 
permitted  to  take  such  excursions  in  my  very 
presence,  and  then  choose  whether  you  will  tell 
me  or  not' 

•Are  you  really  in  earnest.  Fairy  f  I  asked, 
looking  at  her  earnestly ;  'for  I  am  often  at  a 
'loss  to  know  how  your  pleasure  is  to  be  under- 
stood.' 

'Quite  in  earnest,'  she  said,  quickly. 

'Then,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  sit  at  your 
feet,  I  will  tell  you  how  I  dreamed.'  . 

She  nodded,  laughing,  and  I  used  the  permis- 
sion; while,  resting  her  arm  on  the  corner  of 
the  sofa,  and  shading  her  eyes  with  one  hand, 
she  listened  as  I  related  it  with  an  intrepidity 
that  I  can  only  explain  by  the  conviction  that  I 
was  still  less  than  half  awakened  from  reverie, 
and  was  in  a  kind  of  excitement  which  put  my 
usual  diffidence  to  flight : 

'  I  dreamed  that  I  was  standing  at  your  side : 
where,  I  know  not;  but  it  was  m  a  beautiful 
and  flowery  place*  the  air  of  which  seemed  to 
make  everything  that  breathed  i7«  it  tranquil  and 
loving.  We  spoke  together  not  as  in  real  life, 
but  with  seriousness  and  entire  trust  on  both 
sidee^  and  it  was  as  if  all  fear  of  your  charmine 
wilfulness  had  left  me,  or  that  ^evedyou;  and 
at  first  1  fancied  that  you  were  jesting,  as  of  old: 
but  D<rhen  I  looked  into  vour  eyes,  they  were 
changed.  You  were  no  lons^er  the  same  Fairy 
at  all:  there  were  the  same  features,  as  beautiful 
as  ever ;  but  the  expression  was  calm,  almost 
mournful,  and  your  eyes  were  like  the  the  cen- 
tre of  a  heaven  where  all  is  deen  and  still. 
There  now  came  over  me  an  unutterable  longing 
to  shelter  you  from  some  wronger  misfortune 
which  I  seemed  to  fear  was  approaching  you ; 
and  just  as  I  turned  to  speak  to  you,  an  eaffle 
with  Bolden  beak  and  claws  darted  through  the 
branches  Qverl^eaf^  and  9m  upji}  you.    ftlort 


I  could  raise  my  hand  you  cried,  and  i  saw  that 
he  had  struck  your  brow  with  his  beak,  and 
made  it  bleed.  Again  the  bird  attacked  you ; 
but  I  drove  him  away.  Then  you  became  very 
pale  and  faint,  so  that  you  rested  youf  head  for 
support  on  my  shoulder }  and  I  did  not  tell  you 
how  willingly  I  would  have  shed  all  the  blood 
in  my  heart  to  restore  the  drops  that  you  had 
lost :  for  in  my  dream  (I  said  how  much  sweeter 
it  was  than  the  reality !)  I  felt  that  you  knew 
how  entirely  I  loved  you;  but  I  onlv  took  your 
hand,  and  pressed  it  veiy  softly ;  and  I  saw  that 
you  understood  my  heart :  for  you  looked  up  to- 
wards me  with  an  eye  that  said  ail  this  and 
more;  and  I  felt  your  own  fingers'— 'For 
God's  sake,'  I  said,  as  at  that  moment  my  story 
was  abruptly  broken  off,  'do  not  mock  me, 
FaiiT !    I  only  said  it  was  a  dream.' 

I  nad  unconsciously  touched  her  hand  at  this 
passage ;,  and  I  cannot  describe  the  thrill  which 
ran  through  my  frame,  the  wonder  and  breath- 
less suspense  that  moved  me,  as  she  gave  me 
one  look  like  that  angel's  glance  in  my  dream, 
and  her  fingers  slightly  returned  to  the  pressure 
of  mine. 

'  Am  I  dreaming  now  ?'  I  cried.  *  O  say  that 
it  is  not  so  !* 

'  She  whispered  '  No ;'  and  as  I  looked  up  in 
her  face,  in  an  ecstacy  of  surprise  and  delight, 
she  blushed  crimson  red  and  hid  it  on  my  shoul- 
der. I  rose,  tfnd  gently  drew  her  to  m^  bosom. 
It  was  as  if  I  had  been  struek  by  lightning! 
The  suddenness  of  an  event,  so  wholly  unex- 
pected, completely  paralyzed  me.  I  continued 
gazing  upon  the  sweet  burden,  with  my  heart 
too  fiul  for  mech.  1  could  not  even  shed  a 
tear,  hardly  drew  a  breath,  nor  did  I  venture  to 
disturb  a  scene  that  seemed  like  some  unsub- 
^  stantial  rapture,  wKich  a  touch  would  again  re- 
solve into  air- 
After  some  moment<i,  she  softly  freed  herself 
from  my  embrace,  and,  looking  up  with  all  her 
wonted  radiance  of  eye,  althougn  it  now  swam 
in  tears,  she  said  to  me, 

'  You  have  been  too  hard  with  me.  I  will 
hear  no  more  of  your  dream ;'  and  again  raised 
her  hands  to  her  brow,  on  which  I  impressed 
my  first  kiss,  as  I  replied, '  There  is  no  more* 
sweetest  Clarancc  !    You  have  made  me  too 

happy  in  waking 1  forgot  the  rest.' 

*  1  am  afraid  I  have  been  very  foolish,  and 
you  too  headstrong,*  she  said,  after  a  longer  si- 
lence; '  but  this  is  now  past ;  and  what  shall 

The  remainder  of  her  speech  was  cut  short  by 
an  apparition,  which  we  nad  both  been  too  bliss- 
fully engaged  in  looking  at  each  other  to  ob- 
serve before.  It  uras  no  other  than  cousin  Will 
himself?  who  could  not,  indeed,  have  been  ex- 
pected to  look  less  spiteful  and  blank  than  he 
did,  seeing  his  mistress  in  the  arms  of  another. 
Clarence,  thus  caught,  seemed  for  the  first  time 
afraid  of  him,  and  ran  out  of  the  room  with  a 
little  scream,  nearly  oversetting  her  father,  who 
was  at  the  same  moment  tottenng  in  at  the  door. 
But  he  did  not,  after  all,  escape  without  mk- 
^hief ;  for  cousin  Will»  who  was  addressing  m^ 
in  a  very  angry  manner,  happened  to  stamp  vio- 
lently at  the  matent  wheB-EV^trord  had  reachcfl 
hio^anddama^i^Us  tendirfootso  cAMBl»aUgr 
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that  buniAnriltg*  aiid  the  iMCeisary  call  H*  relief, 
cauitd  a  divemon,  by  which  I  profited  to  re« 
cover  a  little  fongfroid,  and  prapare  myself  for 
the  result  of  this  most  unhoped  for  happiness. 
The  first  thing  Vas,  of  course,  to  give  my  rival 
a  clear  intimation  that  I  wai^  prepared  to  do  bat- 
tle to  the  uttermost  for  Clarence;  and  it  was 
gratifying  to  see  that  his  distinct  perception  of 
tl-is  fact,  while  it  surprised  him,  m  one  whom 
he  had  always  regarded  as  a  shy,  inconsiderable 
person,  acted  as  a  wonderful  emollient  of  his  an- 
ger. This  took  place  while  Everard  was  under- 
going the  process  of  fomenting  and  wrapping  up 
the  wounaed  member.  It  then  fell  to  his  turn 
to  demand  ex|jdanationsof  what  had  happened ; 
and  I  found  his  displeasure  by  no  means  so  easi- 
ly checked  as  cousin  Will's  had  been.  To  ac- 
i^uaint  him  with  the  real  history  of  the  declara- 
tion, and  its  success,  which  seemed  quite  as  sur- 
prising to  me,  as  it  could  be  to  him,  would,  of 
course,  have  been  useless;  he  would  have 
thought  I  was  jesting  with  him.  I  therefore 
merdy  said  that  the  prospect  of  his  daughter's 
departure  had  wrung  from  me  an  involuntary 
avowal  of  feelings  that  I  had  long  borne  in  se- 
cret, and  that,  to  my  infinite  wonder  and  delight, 
I  found  them  reciprocated ;  having,  until  that 
moment,  never  entertained  the  shadow  of  such 
a  presumption.  This  it  was  naturally  by  no 
means  eas^  to  make  Everard  believe ;  and  he 
tnmed,  without  replying,  to  cousin  WUl,  whose 
opinion  on  the  matter  he  requested  to  hear.  I 
was  really  sorry  for  the  conflict,  which  I  could 
see  was  passing  in  my  rival's  mind,  between  the 
desire  ot  revenge,  and  the  apprehension  of  its 
consequences.  Fear,  however,  prevailed ;  and 
he  declared,  with  as  much  indifference  as  he 
couM  assume,  that  after  such  a  proof  as  he  had 
witnessed  of  his  cousin's  partiality  for  another, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  continue  a  suit, 
which  she  had,  as  he  complained,  never  given 
him  any  reason  to  consider  acceptable  to  her. 
This  was  even  less  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Everard 
than  my  discourse  had  been,  and  he  sent  to  de- 
sire the  presence  of  his  daughter.  She  refus- 
ed, however  to  appear,  except  in  the  presence  of 
Everard  alone.  What  passed  between  them  I 
learned  afterwards  from  her  own  confession  to 
me ;  and  it  may  be  conceived  with  what  pride 
and  delight  I  heard,  that  this  coy,  brilliant  crea- 
ture,  had  long  pitied  and  loved  in  secret  the  mel- 


•AdMly  beiiM^  wboM  story  had  sunk  deeb  into 
her  heart,  when  I  little  thought  she  was  ustn- 
ing  to  it  She  admitted  that,  but  for  the  acci- 
dental discovery  of  this  morning  she  mi^t 
scarcely  have  known  how  strongfy  the  feebng 
had  rooted  itself  there ;  but  also  aflirmed  that 
in  no  case  she  had  ever  liked,  or  would  have  be- 
stowed herselfupon  her  cousin. 

Such  was  the  perplexed  web  which  I  had  to 
disentangle ;  a  change  so  sudden  and  remarkable 
in  the  relations  of  all  the  parties,  which  had 
been  brought  about  by  the  occurrence  of  my 
dream  alone.  I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  main 
incident,  that  it  will  be  as  well  to  reserve  for  a 
following  chapter  the  detail  of  the  obstacles 
and  anxieties  which  were  to  be  encountered  be- 
fore I  could  fully  obtain  the  precious  giil  which 
Clarence  Everard  had  bestowed  upon  me.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say,  that  I  at  lengtn  triumph^ 
over  her  father's  reluctance  and  economic  scru- 
ples ;  and  that  all  the  happiness  I  since  have  en- 
joyed has  been  the  dower  of  her  bright  spirit  and 
affectionate  heart.  It  would  possibly  amuse 
some  of  my  readers  to  hear  that,  in  the  final  ac- 
complisment  of  our  mutual  wishes,  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  same  Miss  Vane,  who  appears  in  the 
early  part  of  this  episode,  was  most  whimsicailj 
effective.  She  never  was  informed  of  my  identi- 
ty with  the  intruder  of  former  years,  and  has 
taken  a  ^eat  liking  to  my  eldest  son,  who,  I  be- 
lieve, will  one  day  be  her  heir;  but  Clarence 
still  threatens  to  betray  my  secret,  wherever  I 
venture  to  disobey  any  of  her  behests ;  although, 
as  it  has  now  been  kept  for  twelve  years,  I  think 
little  of  the  menace.    . 

With  such  daily  reasons  to  rejoice  in  my  sin- 
gular good  fortune,  the  cardinal  point  of  which 
has  been  shown  truly  and  without  a  wordof  em- 
bellishment, it  will  seem  not  unnatiml  that  I 
should  think  reverentially  of  dreams,  and  belive, 
with  the  old  poet,  that  *  they  are  sent  from  Heav- 
en.'. I  inay  have  occasion  hereafter  to  furnish 
additional  reasons  for  this  faith,  of  a  nature  more 
striking,  if  less  agreeable,  than  the  preceding 
narrative  displays.  In  the  meantime  I  will  on- 
ly express  a  hearty  wish  that  the  gracious  and 
gay,  whom  I  especially  addressed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  story,  may  dream,  whenever  it  may 
be  most  welcome  and  surprising  to  them,  as 
sweetly  and  truly  as  I  have  done,  of  the  be- 
ing that  lies  nearest  to  their  hearts  !  V. 


From  the  Book  of  t)ie  Boodoir  for  J  M  9. 
I   THINK    OF  THEE.' 

BY  LADY  FLORA  HASTINGS. 


I  think  of  thee— when,  bunting  from  the  grove. 
From  her  sweet  dwelling  in  the  greenwood  tree. 

The  nightingale  pours  fonn  her  lay  of  love  ;— 
When  do0t  thou  think  of  me  1 

n. 
I  think  of  thee— in  twilight's  dewy  shade, 

In  the  effalgence  of  the  sunbeam  free. 
In  mt  pure  radiance  of  the  moonlight  glade  ;— 

Where  dost  thou  think  of  me  t 


I  think  of  thee— with  trembling  tenderness. 
With  gushing  tears  of  voiceless  ecstasy. 

With  sipis  that  soothe,  with  grief  that  seems  to 
bless;-* 
How  doet  thou  think  of  me  ? 

IT. 

Oh !  think  of  me— until  we  meet  again. 
If  kinder  stars  ordain  such  Wm  to  be ; 

For,  sever'd  far  by  mountain  or  by  main, 
I  ever  think  of  thee! 
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A    MYSTERY. 

A  STORY  DERIVED  FROM  AN  ITALUN  CHRONICLE 

B7  ISABELLA  F.  HOMER. 


PART  THE  FIRST. 
*L*uno  di  servitu,  I'altro  d'impero 
Si  gloria;  ellain  Se  stessa,  ed  egli  in  lei.'— Tasso. 

It  was  a  September  night,  soft,  fragrant, 
and  starlight,— one  of  those  delicious  nights 
peculiar  to  Italian  skies,  which  the  inhabit- 
ants of  ruder  cUmes  ?ainiy  sigh  to  behold,— 
when  t«  breathe  the  pure  atmosphere,  and  to 
^ase  upon  the  transparent  firmament  is,  in 
itsell,  a  joy  too  deep  for  words;  and  the  soul 
liAs  itself  m  silent  thanksgiving  to  the  God 
who  made  so  fair  a  world !  There  was  no 
moon;  yet  a  dying  glory,  the  last  trace  of 
departed  day,  lingered  in  the  clear  heavens, 
and  shed  its  magic  coloring  upon  the  gardens 
of  Pratolino,  (that  gera  of  the  Appenines, 
the  regal  villa  ef  the  Medici,)  investing  with 
a  soft  shadowy  beauty  the  glades  and  fount- 
ains, the  lawns,  the  dim  grottoes  and  bright 
translucent  lakes,  with  which  the  taste  and 
magnificence  of  the  reigning  Duke,  Frances- 
eo  de  Medici,  had  embellished  the  Eden-like 
retreat.  All  was  sileace;  the  murmurs  of  the 
waters  were  hushed;  the  leaves  stirred  not  in 
that  breathless  calm;  the  veiy  air  seemed  to 
sleep !  A  stranger,  wrapped  in  a  dark  brown 
mantle,  was  the  only  living  accompaniment 
to  the  scene;  his  features  were  ooucealed  be- 
neath the  flap  of  a  large  hat,  and  he  was  seat- 
ed at  the  base  of  a  staiue  of  Pan,  which  was 
placed  under  the  shelter  of  a  clustering  mass 
of  myrtles,  and  overshadowed  by  two  weep- 
ing  willows,  whose  graceful  branches  kissed 
the  velvet  turf  beneath,  and  fell  like  a  ver- 
dant tent  around  him.  As  he  sat  in  breath- 
less expectation,  mute  and  motionless  as  the 
■tatue  at  whose  pedestal  he  reclined,  the 
beatings  of  his  heart  became  audible  in  the 
deep  pervading  stillness  that  reigned  around. 
And  who  was  he,  that  mufiied  stranger? 
What  mysterious  hand  had  opened  to  him 
at  the  ^witching'  hour  of  night  the  gates  of 
that  prohibited  retreat  ?  How  had  he  con- 
trived to  elude  the  vigilance  of  its  watchful 
guardians .' ,  'What  business  had  he  there  at 
such  a  time  ?' 

Guido  Razzi  was  the  younger  son  of  a  rich 
Genoese  family.  Nature  had  lavished  upon 
him  *the  fatal  gift  of  beauty,'  and  tlie  perhaps 
atill  more  fatu  one  of  deep  sensibility  ;  to 
these  were  added  a  powerful  intellect  and 
rare  talents,  the  ssul  of  a  poet,  the  euthusi- 
asm  of  an  artist,  and  that  ardor  of  mind 
which  led  him  to  treat  whatever  occupation 
interested  him,  less  as  a  pastime  than  a  pas- 
«onate  and  engrossing  pursuit.  In  earlier 
a|res,  when  the  red-cress  banner  waved  tri- 
omphaat  over  the  seas,  and  the  glory  of  Gre- 
a«a,  and  the  deeds  of  her  soMi  had  spread, 


her  dominion  from  west  to  east,  the  youthlul 
Guide's  aspirations  would  perhaps  have  rais- 
ed kim  to  the  ranks  of  her  most  distinguished 
warriors;  like  his  forefathers,  he  would  have 
become  a  hero;  he  would  have  made  glory 
his  idol,  and  spurning  all  meaner  ambition, 
would  have  worshipped  at  no  shrine  less  daz- 
zling; but  he  had  fallen  upon  other  times, 
when  all  that  remained  to  his  country  was 
the  light  of  the  past;  the  dreary  fidmus 
which  leaves  to  nations  as  well  as  to  indi  > 
viduals  nothing  but  the  sterile  and  melan 
choly  pleasures  of  retrospection ! 

His  ardent  spirit,  chafing  under  the  inac- 
tivity to  which  circumstances  had  doomed 
him,  *cabined,  cribbed,  confined,'  by  the  in- 
dolent monotony  of  his  father's  house,  sought 
for  indemnification  in  the  fairy  land  of  Imag- 
ination, and  devoted  its  energies  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Muses,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
fine  arts.  He  quitted  Genoa,  and  wandered 
through  Italy.  Rome  beheld  the  young 
stranger  witliin  her  walls,  feeding  the  sacred 
flame  of  genius  from  whose  pure  sources  at 
which  the  minds  of  Rsphael  and  Michael 
Angelo  had  kindled  into  immortal  lustre. — 
The  shores  ot  Ponsilippo  and  of  Mergellina 
had  echoed  to  the  accents  of  his  voice,  as 
*  dazzled  and  drunk  with  beauty,'  he  lingered 
in  that  enchanting  clime  and  caught  poetical 
inspiration  from  the  aspect  of  Nature  in  her 
most  seducing  form.  He  stood  by  the  tombs 
of  Virgil  and  Sannazzaro;  had  meditated  over 
the  marble  that  encloses  the  dust  of  Dante; 
gazed  with  pitying  eyes  on  the  walls  of  St. 
Anna,  in  whose  gloomy  cell  the  giited  Tor- 
quato  was  then  expiating  the  involuntary 
crime  of  having  believed  that  a  princess 
might  be  *a  love-mate  for  a  bard  !'  lingered 
amidst  the  £uganean  hills,  near  that  quiet 
hamlet  where  the  bones  of  Laura's  lover  re- 
pose; and  visited  every  spot  which  had  been 
samstified  to  the  memory  of  man  by  the  pres- 
ence and  the  sufferings  of  genius.  And  ap- 
plause and  renown  had  followed  the  footsteps 
of  the  youthful  Guido  in  his  pilgrimage;  and 
the  poets  wreath  had  bound  his  brows  at  the 
Capitol !  But  this  was  not  enough  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  his  soul;  it  yearned  for  a  hap- 
piness still  untasted;  it  aspired  to  triumphs 
in  which  his  heart  might  lose  a  sense  of  ite 
loneliness.  What  were  the  applauses  of  the 
multitude  to  him,  since  no  fond  heart  echoed 
them,  and  beat  responsive  to  his  own  f  In 
this  vague  and  dreamy  state  of  melancholy, 
which,  like  the  still,  sultry  gloom  that  pre- 
cedes the  tempest,  is  often  the  precursor  of 
some  devastating  heart-quake^  he  reached 
Florence,  then  fiourishiug  under  the  govern- 
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ment  of  that  famons  race  of  merchant  princes, 
the  bloodstained  Medici,  whose  liberal  protecr 
lion  of  the  fine  arts,  and  unceasing  efforts  to 
render  their  fair  capital  the  seat  of  learning 
and  refinement,  have  not  dazzled  succeeding 
aees  into  blind  forgetfulness  of  their  many 
crimes,  or  sufficed  to  redeem  their  memory 
from  the  moral  leprosy  that  clings  to  it 

During  one  of  the  excursions  in  which 
Guide  loved  to  indulge  in  the  lovely  en- 
virons of  Florence,  with  no  companion 
save  his  Hhick-coming  fancies,'  he  wandered 
to  the  domain  of  Pratolino,  and,  enchanted 
by  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  he  flung  himself 
in  the  grass,  and  dreamed  the  golden  hours 
away,  lulled  by  the  murmurs  of  its  waterfalls, 
and  shaded  by  its  magnificent  trees.  With 
his  eye  fixed  upon  the  colossal  Appenine, 
whose  bold  and  rugged  outline  showed  in 
strong  relief  against  the  bright  blue  sky, 
and  towered  above  the  voluptuous  bowers 
that  sheltered  him,  calm  majestic,  and  severe, 
like  the  monarch  of  the  fair  domain,  he  ad- 
mired the  beautiful  effects  of  the  li^ht  and 
shade,  the  magical  changes  of  colonng  pro- 
duced by  the  gradual  transition  from  noon- 
day splendor  to  the  more  subdued  glories  of 
sunset;  and,  determined  to  perpetuate  his  ob- 
servations, he  returned  thither  more  than 
once,  and  busied  himself  in  transmitting  to 
canvass  the  fleeting  hues  that  had  enchanted 
him 

One  day,  while  he  he  was  thus  employed 
and  that  he  had  embodied  in  the  foreground 
of  his  picture  one  of  his  dretms  of  beanty  in 
th^  form  of  a  naiad  rising  from  her  fountain, 
and  wringing  in  graceful  disorder  the  long 
meshes  of  her  streaming  hair,  the  sound  o 
footsteps  approaching  caused  him  to  look  up, 
and  he  beheld,  issuing  from  a  grove  of  plata- 
nus  trees,  a  female  figure,  wrapped  in  a  light 
zendada,  her  head  covered  with  a  veil  so 
transparent,  that,  like  a  thin  vapor  floating 
across  the  disk  ot  a  bright  star,  as  it  shaded 
but  could  not  conceal  her  beauty.  She  ap- 
proached with  slow  steps,  her  eyes  bent  upon 
the  ground,  and  apparently  quite  uncon- 
scious of  Guide's  vicinity.  Beautiful  she 
was,  even  beyond  all  that  his  glowing  imag- 
ination had  ever  depicted  to  him  of  female 
loveliness;  her  movements  were  all  grace, 
her  countenance  all  harmony;  and  so  ethere- 
al and  dream-like  was  her  appearance  that 
scarcely  could  he  believe  it  was  a  'mortal 
mixture  of  earth's  mould'  that  moved  before 
nim.  Motionless,  and  absorbed  in  the  delight 
of  beholding  her,  ^uido  followed  with  his 
eves  the  fair  vision  as  she  slowly  pursued 
tne  windings  of  the  avenue;  and  when  at  last 
she  disappeared,  he  felt  like  one  from  whom 
the  light  of  the  son  had  suddenly  been  with- 
drawn. The  naiad  was  untouched;  the  pencil 
tell  from  his  htnd, — his  occupation  was  ^one! 
and  his  heart,  soul,  and  thoughts,  ravished 
by  the  onchanting  apparition  he  had  just  be- 
held, hovered  eagerly  towards  the  spot  where 
she  had  vanished.  In  vain,  however,  when 
he  dtcUed  apo|i  followinf  htr,  di4  he  wander 


through  the  woods  and  labyrinths  of  PiaAali* 
no, — in  vain  did  he  penetrate  into  its  deep 
grottoes,  and  visit  its  clostering  bowavs;  she 
whom  he  sought  was  no  longer  there ;  she 
had  disappeared. 

On  the  morrow  he  returned,  and  the  next 
day,  and  the  next ;  and  during  a  whole  week 
he  pursued  his  vain  research.  The  beautiful 
stranger  came  no  more  to  the  platanus  ^rove ; 
the  avenue  was  deserted  bv  her ;  and  to  the 
sickly  fancy  of  Guido,  the  whole  of  that 
lovely  region  had  suddenly  changed  into  a 
desert, — Uie  face  of  Nature  had  become  dis- 
colored, and  without  a  charm. 

*Wert  thou  an  illusion  of  my  brain  ?'  ht 
asked  himself,— *a  phantom  conjured  up  by 
my  heated  imagination,  or  a  living  being  sent 
to  dazzle  my  eyes,  and  mock  my  hopes  with 
a  glimpse  of  thy  matchless  beauty,  and  then 
disappear  for  ever  ?  Art  thou  an  angel  de- 
scended upon  earth  to  give  to  its  inhabitanta 
a  foretaste  ef  Heaven,  or  a  creature  of  this 
world  revealed  to  me  by  the  hand  of  Fate  as 
the  being  who  is  to  become  a  part  of  myself, 
— the  arbitress  of  my  happiness,— the  sover- 
eign lady  enthrowned  within  my  heart  ^  All 
that  is  most  beautiful,  most  poetical,  most 
sublime  in  the  wonders  of  nature,  and  the 
treasures  of  art,  unites  in  thy  aspect,  oh,  in- 
comparable being !  Nor  can  auffht  of  beau- 
tiful, poetical,  or  sublime,  henceforth  present 
itself  to  my  imagination  but  as  connected  with 
thy  divine  charms.  But,  wherefore  dost  thou 
conceal  thyself  f^om  me  ?  Why  wilt  thou 
not  once  again  appear  te  bless  me  with  a  look, 
to  console  me  with  a  word  ?  Henceforward 
my  life  is  bound  up  in  thee ;  and  totht*e  alone 
does  my  soul  turn  as  the  source  from  which 
all  its  future  happiness  or  misery  must  ema- 
nate.' 

Thus  the  enamored  Guido  lingered  day 
afler  day  on  the  spot  where  he  had  beheld  the 
fair  unknown,  Hope  still  whispering'  to  him 
that  she  would  again  appear,  and  with  delu- 
sive dreams  feeding  the  flame  that  consumed 
his  heart;  and,  night  after  night,  when  the 
closing  of  the  gates  at  sunset  warned  kim  to 
depart,  he  would  tear  himself  away  from 
Pratolino  sick  at  soul,  bitterly  railing  at  the 
weakness  which  he  had  suffered  so  lantastie 
a  passion  te  tyrannise  over  him,  yet  yielding 
without  a  struggle  to  the  infatuation  which 
daily  led  him  to  the  scene  of  his  enchant- 
ment, again  to  hope,  and  again  to  be  disap- 
pointed. His  pencil  was  neglected ;  his 
books  thrown  aside ;  and  all  his  favorite  pur* 
suits  became  intolerable  to  him ;  but  in  this 
period  of  moral  sufiering  his  poetical  talent 
developed  itself  with  rare  perfection,  and  the 
woods  of  Pratolina  daily  echoed  to  the  melo- 
dy of  his  voice,  as,  sweeping  the  chorda  of  hb 
lute  with  a  master's  hand,  Uie  history  of  his 
heart  flowed  to  his  lips  in  verses  tender  and 
harmonious  as  those  of  Petrarch  himself. 

At  last,  one  evening,  as  with  reluctant  steps 
and  slow  he  prepared  to  leave  the  gardens,  a 
female  form  appeared  in  sight,  following  him 
at  a  distance.    It  was  not  the  adored  imkliown 
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^Uie  •ye  of  lore  coul4  not  for  one  monent  be 
deceived ;)  ahe  aeiUier  poisoMed  her  faulUew 
eonUran  nor  her  ^Acefol  movements;  but 
his  beating  heart  presaged  that  she  came  from 
her  who  was  his  destiny — nor  had  it  deceived 
him.  As  soon  as  he  had  reached  a  spot  where 
lime-trees  spreading  above,  and  myrtles  dns 
tering  beneath,  shut  him  out  from  the  possi- 
bility of  bein^  observed,  the  fleet-footed  dam- 
eel  rapidly  gamed  his  side,  and  stopped  him. 
With  her  finger  laid  upon  her  lip,  she  signifi- 
ed to  him  that  he  was  not  to  speak,  placed  a 
letter  in  his  hand,  and  disappeared,  without 
breaking  silence.  The  billet  contained  these 
lines : — 

<Be  in  waiting  to-night  at  the  garden- wall 
facing  the  north,  near  a  little  door  fastened 
with  a  bolt,  and  overshadowed  by  two  old 
cypress  trees.     S'denct  and  discretion.* 

Language  cannot  do  justice  to  the  felicity 
which  these  few  words  conveyed  to  the  heart 
of  Guide, — his  feelings  had  been  understood, 
— his  love  was  returned  !  Long  before  night- 
fall he  was  hovering  round  the  spot  indicated ; 
a.t  last  the  door  opened, — the  taciturn  damsel 
introduced  hi<n  into  the  nrden,  guided  him, 
without  breathing  a  word,  to  the  spot  where 
the  openmg  of  this  sketch  describes  him  to 
have  been  seated,  and,  making  a  sign  that  he 
was  to  wait  there  in  silence,  she  quitted  him, 
and  became  lost  to  view  in  the  deepening 
shadows  of  the  trees. 

And  presently  the  pendent  branches  of  tlie 
two  willews  were  gently  parted,  and,  light  as 
a  sylph,  silent  and  spirit-like,  the  beautilul 
incognita  stood  before  him,  her  fair  cheek  pale 
as  the  statue  at  whose  base  he  was  seated,  her 
large  eyes  veiled  beneath  their  long  lashes, 
and  bent  timidly  towards  the  earth.  Guido, 
bending  his  knee  to  the  ground,  stretched  out 
his  arms  towards  her  as  though  invoking  a 
deity,  and  that  simple  act  conveyed  more  elo- 
quently than  words  perhaps  could  have  done, 
the  wonder,  joy,  and  adoration,  which  filled 
his  heart,  and  had  deprived  him  of  the  power 
of  speech ;  at  least  the  incognita  thus  inter- 
preted his  silent  homage.  She  was  the  first 
to  speak ;  and  sof),  lew,  and  musical,  her 
▼oiee  completed  the  fascination  which  her 
loveliness  had  exercised  over  the  feelings  of 
the  young  Genoese. 

*  Guido,*  she  said,  Hhe  step  I  have  taken,-— 
the  expedient  to  which  1  have  had  recourse, 
are  convincing  proofs  ihat  our  souls  nnder- 
■tandeaoh  other,  and  that  mine  abandons  it- 
self with  implicit  confidence  to  the  loyalty  of 
yours.  Forbid  it,  Heaven,  that  this  fond 
trust  should  prove  to  be  as  misplaced  as  it  is 
blind !  The  sentiment  which  has  subjugated 
us  both  may  lead  to  our  mutual  perdition — 
yes,  mutual.  Do  you  hear  me  ?*  she  contin- 
ued hurriedly,  perceiving  the  agitation  of 
Qttido,and  drawing  nearer  to  him.  'Listen, 
then,  without  interrupting  me,  for  these  pre* 
oioos  moments  are  full  of  solemn  import.  I 
know  yon,  Guido !  I  have  known  yon  ever 
•ince  the  day  on  which  I  appeared  to  yon  in 
the  platanus  grove ;  unseen  by  yon,  I  then  be- 


held you  follow  the  traces  of  mj  footsteps, 
and  each  succeeding  day  I  watched  you,  and 
witnessed  your  vain  researches,  and  the  ar- 
dent emotions  with  which  they  were  pursued. 
I  listened  to  the  passionate  accents  that  re- 
vealed to  me  the  love  1  Lad  inspired,— a  love 
such  as  my  youthrul  fancy  had  once  dreamed 
of,  but  which  I  had  despaired  ot  ever  finding 
to  be  a  reality !  And  then  it  was,  that  in  my 
turn  I  hung  upon  your  footsteps ;  ever  near, 
yet  still  unseen,  1  gave  myself  up  to  the  dan- 
geroHB  delight  of  observing  you.  In  secret  I 
watched  you — in  secret  I  made  myself  mis- 
tress of  your  sentiments  and  inclinations ;  I 
obtained  (no  matter  how)  a  knowledge  of  your 
name,  rank,  country,  habits, — and  all  that  I 
heard  was  favorable, — all  tended  to  strength- 
en my  infatuation  !  One  thing  siill  remains 
to  be  ascertained — your  willingness  to  accede 
to  conditions  which  1  am  forced  to  impose  on 
you  ;  I  must  put  your  devotion  to  a  test,  dif- 
ficult indeed  to  require,  still  more  difficult  to 
grant ;  but  I  cannot  absolve  you  from  this 
tiial,  for  the  alternative  of  our  parting  now 
for  ever  hangs  upon  its  issue ;  it  is  with  that 
intention  that  I  have  brought  yon  here.' 

She  paused ;  and  the  gentle  gravity  of  her 
accents  sunk  into  the  heart  of  Guido,  and 
caused  it  to  thrill  with  emotions  which  he 
sought  not  to  define. 

*A  trial !'  he  exclaimed,  and  there  was  that 
in  his  voice  which  carried  conviction  to  lier 
soul, — there  was  in  its  intonation  a  confidence 
in  his  own  sentiments,  an  abandon  d*ame^  an 
abnegation  of  selfish  feeling,  as  spontaneous 
as  it  was  unlimited ;  *a  test  !*  he  added ;  'name 
it,  that  you  may  be  obeyed  !'  and  he  pros- 
trated himself  at  her  feet  ih  token  of  uncon- 
ditiolal  devotion. 

*l  believe  you,'  she  replied,  motioning  him 
to  rise  and  place  himself  beside  her ;  and  yet, 
I  must  extract  from  you  an  oath  to  that  efiect. 
Do  ynu  feel  yourself  capable  of  obeying  the 
only  restriction  with  which  I  shall  ever  shack- 
le your  afiections  ?' 

Thus  saying,  she  extended  to  him  her  trem- 
bling hand,  and  Guido  eagerly  possessing 
himself  of  it,  sealed  with  his  lips  the  vow  of 
allfFiaoce  he  breathed  over  it. 

'Listen  to  me,'  she  continued .  *I  have  al- 
ready told  you  that  our  attachment  may  prove 
fatal  to  us  both }  and  now,  1  repeat,  that  it 
will  lead  us  to  certain  perdition  unless  we 
surround  it  with  the  protoundest  mystery.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  con- 
ceal it  from  every  living  being  ;  and,  if  it 
were  possible,  it  ought  in  like  manner  to  be 
hidden  from  the  light  of  Heaven,  from  the 
very  air  that  we  breathe  !  S  wear  to  me,  then, 
by  all  that  is  dearest  to  you  upon  earth,  by  all 
that  is  most  sacred  to  you  in  Heaven,  that, 
satisfied  with  my  tenderness  alone,  you  will 
never  seek  to  know  me, — to  see  me, — to  be 
with  me,— except  when  1  shall  point  out  to 
you  the  time,  the  manner,  and  the  place. — 
Swear  to  me,  that,  deaf  to  every  suspicion, 
impenetrable  to  all  curiosity,  you  will  never 
interrogate  me  respecting  aught  that  regards 
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mj  ictutl  poaklon,  or  my  fatare  profpects ; 
that  yon  wiH  OR  rer  even  aik  to  know  my 
nune-  i' 

'Net  even  your  name !'  repeated  Guido, 
w  ilh  indi  gnant  ftarprise.  *  What  strange  mys- 
tety  ia  ihia  f  and  what  can  you  fear  from 
me?* 

*Notbrng/rtfm  you,  but  everything /r>r  you! 
Mutt  I  repeat  it^£ruido  ?  this  imprudent  love 
may  lead  ua  boili  to  destruction ;  a  terrible 
faUlily  fov*?riis  my  life,  and  more  terribly 
ililt  do€F  it  threaten  all  who  interest  rae.— 
Love  aWie,  €i^a.Ited,  disinte-ested,  ceniiding 
love,  Buch  «s  my  soul  has  long  sighed  for,  and 
which  I  belie¥^d  had  for  ever  vanished  from 
earth,  can  shed  a  ray  of  brightness  over  the 
gtsoin  of  my  existcnee.  Alas  !  such  an  af- 
&etic»n  ffnce  appeared  to  smile  upon  me  ;  but 
Tipid,  fugUive  ai  a  wintry  sunbeam,  it  van- 
ished»  and  leR  my  heart  more  chill  and  dreary 
from  having  for  a  moment  reflected  its  transi- 
tory flow.  And  now,  even  now,  I  beheld  it 
shine  upon  rae  once  again,  more  serenely 
■teady  than  before ;  and  Hope  whispered  to 
me  til  at  the  jyy  would  be  less  fleeting — but  it 
was  an  illusion !  again  it  abandons  me  more 
cruelly  than  before — without  leaving  me  even 
the  remembrance  of  a  momentary  felicity  to 
dwell  upon.  Leave  me,  Guido,  and  foreet 
all  that  has  passed  ;  thmk  no  more  of  this 
conveisation,  this  place,  this  hour  '.—think  no 
more  of  me!* 

She  arose  to  depart;  but  Guido,  flinging 
himself  upon  his  knees  befoie  her,  and  grasp- 
ing her  dress,  detained  her. 

*No,  this  must  not  be  !*  he  exclaimed.— 
'Beautiful  and  beloved  one  !  you  cannot  mean 
that  we  should  thus  separate  !  From  hence- 
forward my  destiny  is  here,  at  your  feet, 
blindly  to  obey  you  !  Whoever  you  are, 
whatever  the  mystery  may  be  that  involves 
yen,  1  accept  tlio  conditions  you  have  im- 
posed upon  me,  and  abandon  myself  to  your 
guidance,  heart  and  soul,  without  reserve  !' 

The  incognita  sunk  back  upon  the  marble 
seat  from  which  she  had  risen,  breathless  with 
emotion;  then  bending  over  the  prostrate 
outh,  who  still  remained  at  her  feet,  with 
lis  face  buried  in  his  han*s,  *Oh,  Guido  !' 
she  murmured,  Meceive  me  not !' 

He  raised  his  eyes  at  those  words,  and  gaz- 
ed upon  the  enchantress.  Her  veil,  disen- 
gaged from  the  golden  bodkin  by  which  it 
had  been  confined,  fell  negligently  over  her 
shoulders,  leaving  completely  revealed  to  him 
her  beautiful  face,  pale  with  passion,  deubt, 
and  fear ;  a  tear  trembled  in  her  deep  lustrous 
eyes,  and  gleamed  in  the  star-light  like  a  dew- 
drop  in  the  chalice  of  a  violet. 

tf  swear  not  to  deceive  yom!*  exclaimed 
the  youthful  lover.  'Provided  that  your  heart 
is  mine,  and  that  you  banish  me  not  from  your 
presence,  what  are  your  secrets,  or  your 
name,  to  me .'  I  will  believe  that  a  celestial 
spirit  has  descended  upon  earth  to  visit  and 
console  me  ;  and  the  name  that  my  heart  in 
its  secret  orisons  bestows  upon  you  shall  nev- 
erbe  whispered  even  to  the  winds  of  Heav- 
en !    Yet,  1  f  wear  it  !* 


PART  THE  SECOND 


{;: 


*La  vide,  e la  conobbe ;;  e restosenza 
£  voce  e  moto.    Ahi  vista !  ahi  conoecenzaf  * 
Gerusalemme  lAberaim 

And  the  oath  of  Guide  Raggl  was  sacred. 
For  a  time  his  felicity  was  unclonded,  and  if 
it  appeared  to  him  that  the  fulness  of  kia  joy 
could  admit  of  no  increase,  neither  did  Dt 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  its  ever  dimi- 
nishing. The  pasoiunate  dream  of  hie  heart 
had  been  realized,  and  beyond  the  present  he 
looked  not;  besides,  such  were  the  beauty 
and  blandishments  of  his  mysterious  enelav- 
er,  such  the  subjugating  influence  other  pre- 
sence, that  as  long  as  they  were  together  he 
never  felt  the  unequal  grounds  upon  which 
her  strange  caprice  had  willed  that  they 
should  stand. 

With  womanly  tact  she  delicately  admin- 
istered to  his  vanity  as  well  as  to  his  love  ; 
she  spoke  to  him  of  himself,  she  drew  from 
his  lips  the  history  of  his  whole  life,  of  his 
aspirations,  his  studies,  and  his  sensations  ; 
she  hung  delighted  upon  the  recital  of  hit 
travels,  and  in  imasrination  wandered  by  his 
side  through  the  classrc  ruins  of  Rome,  aioog 
the  enchanting  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
or  by  the  green  waters  of  the  Adriatic ;  and 
it  was  only  when  they  had  separated  that 
Guido  remembered  the  impenetrable  mystery 
in  which  she  had  wrapped  herself;  and  if  t 
parsing  doubt  ever  assailed  his  mind,  it  was 
(like  one  of  those  thin  vapors  which  float  in 
early  morning  over  a  beautiful  landscape,attd 
vanish  before  the  rays  of  the  sun,)  dispelled, 
forgotten,  in  her  presence.  Curieaity  became 
hushed  there  ;  and  if  he  remembered  his  oath 
it  was  to  shrink  from  every  attempt  at  absolv- 
ing himself  from  it,  even  as  he  would  have 
shrunk  from  raising  the  curtain  that  veiled 
from  profane  eyes  some  holy  sanctuary. 

As  long  as  the  serene  nights  of  autuma 
lasted,  the  meetings  of  the  lovers  at  the  same 
place  and  the  same  hour  were  uninterrupted; 
but  at  last  the  rainy  season  commenced,bleak 
winds  blew  from  the  Apennines,  and  the 
nocturnal  inteiviews  at  Pratoline  became  lev 
frequent  and  more  brief. 

4  must  soon  go  to  Florence,'  said  the  un- 
known one  night  to  Guido;  M  am  forced  to 
leave  you  for  a  few  weeks, — and  in  so  doing, 
I  must,  alas  !  impose  another  sacrifice  upon 
you.  Do  not,  I  conjure  you,  leave  these  sol- 
itudes during  my  absence  ;  but  tranqually  a* 
wait  my  return  here.  Do  you  promise  me, 
this,  dearest  Gudio  .'—do  you  swear  it  to 
me.'* 

*And  do  you  promise  me  that  your  return 
will  be  prompt  and  certain  ?'  enquired  Gmdo, 
with  a  sinking  at  heart  which  he  could  not 
overcome. 

She  remained  silent  for  a  moment  plunged 
in  deep  thought,  as  if  revolving  in  her  uund 
what  answer  might  best  tranquilize  his  feel- 
ings, without  compromising  her  secret;  while 
Guido,  with  his  eyes  sorrowfully  fixed  upon 
her  countenance,  endeavored  to  read  there 
the  fiat  that  she  was  about  to  pronounce. 
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But  that  moment  tke  noise  ef  carriage - 
wliieb,  the  clattering  of  horses'  hoofs,  and 
the  clash  of  arms,  were  heard  outside  of  the 
garden  wall  near  to  which  the  lovers  were 
seated;  lights  suddenly  appealed  in  the 
grounds  of  Pratolino ;  servants  bearing  flam- 
beaux followed  one  another  in  quick  succes- 
sion,  and  cries  ef  <The  Duke '  the  Duke ! — 
Long  live  the  Duke/  resounded  through  the 
gardens. 

The  incognita  started  to  her  teet,  pale  and 
breathless,  and  looked  round  her  with  an  ex- 
pression of  terror  and  suspicion. 

*Go*-fljr !'  she  exclaimed  to  Guide,  in  a 
voice  scarcely  articulate,  and  joining  her 
hands  together  with  fhintic  energy.  *  Re- 
member your  oath,  Gnido  !  Life  or  death 
hangs  upon  your  fidelity  to  it.  Go^go ! — 
Yea  shall  soon  hear  fVom  me  !' 
And,  without  awaiting  his  reply,  she  sprung 
past  him,  rushed  inle  the  nearest  avenue,and 
vanished  from  the  sight  of  her  astonished  lov- 
er, leaving  him  motionless  and  thunder- 
struck, without  the  power  either  to  detain  or 
to  follow  Iter. 

£ight  days— a  fortnight — ^the  whole  of  No- 
vember passed  away,  and  yet  Guldo  heard 
nothing  from  the  mysterious  fair  one.  At 
first  he  resolutely  struggled  againf  tthe  doubts 
that  assailed  his  mind,  aud  the  fears  that  tor- 
tured his  heart ;  for  the  faith  be  so  religious- 
ly placed  in  her  love  for  him  sustained  his 
courage  in  that  first  sickening  trial  of  hope 
deferred  ;  but  when  his  expectations  died  a- 
way  into  despondency,  and  to  his  trust  in  her 
truth  succeeded  a  conviction  of  her  heartless 
abandment,  words  are  wanting  to  express  the 
wretchedness  and  despair  that  overwhelmed 
him.  He  recalled  to  mind  all  the  converstt- 
tions  that  had  passed  between  them,  weighed 
her  fend  avowals,  pondered  over  her  conceal- 
ments,  and  pictured  to  himself  her  looks  an- 
gestures,  nay,  the  tears  even  that  she  had 
shed  upon  his  bosom,  that  he  might  extract 
fi-em  these  once-prized  evidences  of  her  ten- 
derness, proofs  of  her  perfidy  and  deceit.  Ir- 
ritated with  himself  for  his  weak  concessions 
to  her,  irritated  against  the  fiucinations  that 
had  daazled  and  blinded  him,  he  cursed  the 
passion  which  had  lured  him  on  into  the  dark 
and  devious  windings  of  such  an  adventure 
without  knowing  the  hand  to  whose  guid- 
ance he  had  surrendered  himself.  But  alas! 
his  anger  was  like  the  wind  that  blows  upon 
a  flame,  fknning,  but  not  extinguishing  it : 
such  waa  the  strength  of  his  infatuation,  such 
the  weakness  of  his  resolves,  that  the  unhap- 
py Guide  would  again  have  blindly  commit- 
ted himeelf  to  the  deceiver  to  have  renewed 
one  moment  of  his  past  felicity — he  would 
have  braved  eternal  torments  to  have  found 
himself  once  more  beneath  the  willows  of 
Pratolino,  listening  to  the  vows  of  the  belov- 
ed but  false  unknown. 
One  day,  at  last^— fatal  day !— a  letter  reach- 
ed him,  without  any  date  either  of  time  or 
Slace ',  he  tore  it  open,  and,  with  a  bursting 
•art,  read  its  contents. 


*Few  are  the  words  that  I  can  write  to  yeu, 
Guido,  and  sad  and  solemn  must  they  be,  as  ^ 
the  farewell  of  the  dying.  We  shall  never ' 
meet  again !  A  horrible  necessity  separates 
us  forever !  Do  not  curse  me  for  inflicting 
this  unhappiness  upon  you  :  my  crime  wifl 
be  visited  upon  me  by  a  life  of  hopeless  an- 
guish !  No---do  not  curse  me  :  the  fatality 
that  persecutes  me,  extends  even  to  those  I 
love,  and  involves  you  in  my  suflerings.  This 
I  ought  to  have  foreseen,  and  1  did  foresee  it ; 
but  love  was  stronger  in  my  bresst  than  rea^ 
son  ;  and  a  vain  hope — the  hope  that,  once 
for  all,  1  might  vanquish  my  destiny — over- 
came me.  For,  believe  me,  Guido,  I  leved 
yeu  as  few  on  earth  are  capable  of  loving,  and 
i  love  you  still,  aod/or  ever  shall  I  love  yen, 
despite  our  eternal  separation,  and  the  iron 
barrier  that  has  been  raised  between  us.  But, 
although  1  have  caused  your  wretchedness, 
do  not  let  me  have  to  reproach  myself  with 
having  caused  your  death !  E^struotion 
hangs  over  your  head  as  long  as  you  remain 
in  Tuscany  :  it  will  fall  and  crush  you  if  you 
do  not  speedily  remove  yourself  far  away. — 
Fly  quickly,  then  !  seek  safety  in  another 
land,  and  efface  from  your  memory  the  last 
two  months  of  your  existence.  A  word  ut- 
tered— a  sign  made  by  you  of  the  past  to  any 
breathing  bein^,  would  be  the  signal  for  your 
immediate  destruction;  no  obstacle,  no  pre- 
caution could,  in  that  case,  prevent  the  pow-  ' 
erful  hand  which  has  for  ever  separated  us 
from  reaching  you.  Farewell,  dear  and  un 
happy  Guido !  May  Heaven  watch  over  and 
console  you  !  May  your  path  in  life  be  strew* 
ed  with  flowers,  although  my  hand,  alas! 
must  not  scatter  them  there  !  May  the  no- 
ble aspirations  of  your  early  days  lead  to  the 
glory  and  happiness  of  your  riper  years ; — 
and,  oh !  may  some  devoted  woman,— hap- 
pier far  than  ice, — compensate  to  you  for  the 
ills  I  have  inflicted,  and  replace  in  your 
young  heart  the  wretched  being  who  is  lost 
to  you  forever  !* 

The  populace  of  Florence  had  assembled  in 
crowds  in  the  great  square  before  the  ducal 
palace ;  every  street  and  alley  poured  forth 
Me  living  masses,  like  a  torrent  overflowing 
its  banks.  The  air  rang  with  the  acclama- 
tions of  a  thousand  joyous  voices,  and  the 
hum  and  bustle  of  the  multitude  sounded  in 
the  distance  like  the  murmur  of  the  ocean 
waves  lashed  by  the  storm,  and  wildly  break- 
ing upon  the  shore.  Rich  tapestries  were 
hung  before  all  the  buildings;  flowers  strew- 
ed the  pavements;  the  bells  of  all  the  chnrchee 
rung  forth  a  merry  peal,  and,  mingling  with 
the  roar  of  cannon  fired  st  regular  intervals, 
the  delicious  strains  of  music  issuing  from 
temporary  orchestras  stationed  here  and  there, 
and  the  warlike  dm  of  the  drums  and  trum- 
pets of  the  troops  that  lined  the  streets,  fimn 
ed  a  tout  enfemile  of  bustle,  noise,  and  move- 
ment, such  as  had  not  been  seen  or  heard  for 
years  in  that  city  ef  luxury  and  refinement, 
the  fair  and  peerless  Florence.  Francesco 
the  Second  De  Medici,  Duke  of  Toscanyi  wm 
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OR  that  day  to  celebrate  hia  nuptials  with 
Bianca  Capello,  daughter  of  the  Venetiaa 
Republic. 

The  magnificent  proceision,  opened  by  the 
Florentine  nobles,  moved  slowly  onwards  to- 
wards the  cathedral  church  of  Santa  Maria 
del  Fiore ;  then  followed  the  carriages  et  the 
Venetian  ambassadors,  surrounded  by  the 
most  coBspiouous  personages  of  their  nation, 
nmety  in  number,  who  hul  flocked  from  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic  to  assist  in  placing  upon 
the  throne  this  new  Caterina  Cornaro  -,  then 
came  the  brother  of  tbe  Duke,  the  Cardinal 
Ferdinand  de  Medici,  smiling  at  the  applauses 
of  the  multitude,  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
scene,  with  such  a  dark  ambiguous  smile,  as 
once  again,  at  a  future  day,  was  to  eurl  his 
lip,  upon  an  occasion  splendid  as  the  actual 
one,  but  not  so  joyous.  Afterwards  came  the 
heralds  and  the  household  of  the  sovereign, 
and,  lastly,  the  ducal  carriage  appeared,  bril- 
liant with  gilding,  sculpture,  and  rock  crystal, 
and  drawn  by  eight  splendid  Andalusian 
horses,  who,  impatient  ot  the  slow  pace  to 
which  their  conductors  reined  them  in,  chafed 
upon  their  bits,  tossed  their  superb  manes, 
and  pawed  the  ground  as  if  indignantly  spurn- 
ing its  contact.  *She  comes — she  comes!— 
The  beautiful  Bianca,  our  fair  Duchess, 
comes!'  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  crowd,  as, 
rushing  from  all  sides  towards  the  point  of  at- 
traction, they  jostled  aud  pushed  against  one 
another  in  order  to  obtain  a  nearer  glimpse  of 
the  triumphant  beauty.  'Long  live  Bianca ! 
Longli?e  tlie  bride  of  Duke  Francesco  !  Long 
live  our  lovely  Sovereign  !'  resounded  thro* 
the  air,  and  greeted  her  approach. 

Behind  the  foremost  rank  of  spectators  were 
standing  a  knot  of  young  and  light-hearted 
oitisens,  who  amused  themselves  in  bandying 
jokes,  and  exchanging  remarks  upon  the  pass- 
ing scene ;  not  one  of  which  escaped  the  at- 
tention of  the  youthful  stranger,  who,  hope- 
less of  advancing  nearer  to  the  procession 
through  the  dense  crowd  that  intervened,  had 
stationed  himself  close  to  these  young  men. 

'She  is  indeed  exquisitely  beautiful,*  said 
one  of  them :  <how  well  do  those  gorgeous 
robes  and  chat  transparent  veil  become  her ! 
but  did  you  observe  how  pale  and  pensive  she 
looks,  as  though  she  were  a  stranger  to  the 
joy  which  her  presence  occasions?' 

'She  is  amazed  by  her  good  fortune,*  re- 
plied another,  *to  which  assuredly  she  had  no 
right  to  pretend.  Corpo  di  Bacco !  a  poor 
Venetian,  of  noble  family  it  is  true,  but  un- 
connected with  the  state,  a  fugitive  from  her 
father's  house,  the  wife  of  a  simple  raerchuit's 
clerk,  accustomed  to  the  privations  of  a  Van- 
dering  life,  to  step  all  at  once  from  such  ob- 
scurity to  the  throne  of  Tuscan v !  to  find  her- 
self the  bride  of  a  Medici,  and  hear  herself 
saluted  as  Duchess !  Why,  sirs,  it  is  enough 
to  turn  her  head  !* 

<Ay,  ay,'  added  a  third ;  <and  if  she  looks 


pensive  and  pale,  she  has  good  reasoiM  for 
doing  so.  Do  you  think  it  possible  all  at  oace 
to  forget  the  past  ^  Are  there  not  sad  reool- 
lections  that  hz  themselves  indeliby  upon  the 
mind ;  remorse  which  the  heart  cannot  fling 
aside  ?  Poor  Bonaventuri !  that  unfortunate 
husband  who  perished  in  so  tragical  a  man- 
ner!' 

'And  do  you  believe  that  Bianca  was  privy 
to  her  hiuband*s  death  .'*  inquired  a  fourth  in 
a  low  voice. 

'Who  knows  ?*  returned  tbe  last  speaker, 
skrugging  his  shoulders. 

'£h,Bignori!*  observed  another  one  with  a 
bitter  smile,  'this  liffht-o*-love  has  left  he  e 
morse  in  the  solitudes  of  Pratolino  !i 

At  these  words  the  stranger  started  an  if  a 
sword  had  pierced  his  heart;  he  heard  no 
more,  but  darting  into  the  crowd,  pushed 
steadfastly  onward. 

The  procession  reached  the  gates  of  the 
cathedral,  and  Bianca  Capello  having  alight- 
ed from  her  earriaffe,  stood  for  a  moment  upon 
the  threshold,  in  t^e  midst  of  the  noble  Indies 
and  cavaliers  who  eofhposed  her  letinns.  A 
breathless  silence  had  succeeded  to  the  noisy 
acclamations  that  had  greeted  her  on  her 
march,  and  the  multitude,  hushed  into  mute 
expectation,  testified  their  homage  and  ad- 
miration only  with  their  eyes  in  that  solemn 
moment ;  when  suddenly  a  cry  ef  indescri- 
bable anguish  was  heard.  '*Tis  she  !  'tit 
she!'  broke  upon  the  still  air;  and  a  yonng 
man,  whom  the  guards  had  vainly  endeavored 
to  hold  back,  precipitated  himself  from  the 
crowd,and  stretching  his  arms  towards  Bianca 
Capello,  fell  senseless  at  her  feet. 

At  that  heart*broken  cry,  the  bride  tamed 
round,  and  a  crimson  flush  for  a  moment  suf 
fu^ed  the  transparent  purity  of  her  cheeks  ;— 
but  quiskly  recovering  herself,  she  casta  look 
of  cold  wonder  and  pity  upon  the  motionlcM 
stranger,  passed  on,  'and  mtde  no  sign.* 

The  next  day,  a  group  of  inquisitiTe  idlen 
were  collected  upon  the  banks  of  the  Amo, 
near  the  Ponte  Vecchio,  around  the  lifeless 
body  of  a  young  man.  which  had  just  been 
drawn  ont  of  the  river ;  three  ghastly  wounds 
had  pierced  his  breast,  and  one  of  them  had 
passed  through  his  heart.  Nobody  knew  who 
the  deceased  was,  nor  were  there  any  pspert 
about  his  person  by  which  his  name  or  statioD 
might  be  ascertai ned .  One  woman  only,  who 
by  her  dress  was  nothing  more  than  a  servinc 
damsel,  ffazed  long  and  silently  upon  his  ^11 
beautiful  countenance,  as  though  transfixed 
by  the  sad  spectacle :  then  moving  slowly 
away,  she  muttered  to  herself, 'Guitfo  '^^* 

The  name  was  overheard,  and  flew  Iroai 
mouth  to  mouth;  it  was  soon  known  who 
the  unfortunate  victim  had  been  but  bow  he 
perished,  whether  by  his  own  act,  or  ^  the 
hand  of  an  assassin,  remained  then,  and  ha 
ever  since  remained,  ▲  MveTERT. 
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THE    SUICIDE'S    BURIAL. 


On  the  night  of  the  3l8t  of  December, 
182 — y  1  mtde  one  of  a  gay  and  animated 
party  at  the  houie  of  a  friend  in  Castle  street, 

8t. .    Though  in  the  inTitatien  I  had 

received  nothing  to  that  eiSWct  had  been  inti- 
mated, it  was,  I  believe,  the  intention  of  our 
host,  and  the  majority  of  his  guests,  to  bid 
farewell  to  the  Old,  and  welcome  te  the  New 
Tear,  in  this  festive  manner.  For  myself  I 
had  other  intentions;  and  when  prevailed 
upon  to  attend  tlie  party,  I  did  not  fail  to  in- 
form my  friend  that  circumstances,  which  it 
were  needless  then  to  particularise,  rendered 
it  desirable  that  1  should  withdraw  some  time 
at  least  before  midnight.  My  reasons  for 
this  apparent  singularity  (as  I  learn  them  ' 
ftom  my  diary)  were  9a  follows :  Firstly,  I 
wished  te  hail  the  birth  of  the  Toung  Year 
in  the  silence  and  privacy  of  my  chamber ; 
and  lastly,  I  did  not  care  to  infringe  upon  a 
foDg-established  habit  of  night-reading ;  the 
iBore  so  as  I  had  that  day  purchased  at  a 
book-sale  a  curious  eld  folio  copy  of  *^The 
Anatomieof  Melancholy" — till  then  known 
to  me  only  by  report,  and  which  I  was  there- 
fore impatiently  burning  to  enjoy. 

^^Ten  minutes  to  twelve,"  exclaimed  I,  as, 
adjusting  my  cloak  for  departure,  I  looked  at 
the  dial  in  the  hall ;  **let  me  walk  ever  so 
fast,  f  shall  scarcely  be  home  in  time." 

Little  did  1  then  think  tliat  ere  I  shoidd 
arrive  there,  hours  would  have  passed,  and  I 
ahonld  have  taken  part  in  a  mournful  proces- 
sion in  honor  of  the  dead. 

As  i  entered  upon  the  dark  street,  and  the 
door,  closing  behind  me,  cut  off  a  stream  of 
light  so  brilliant,  as  to  nearly  rival  that  of 
day— the  ccntrast  between  the  artificial  splen- 
dor created  by  man  for  his  enjoyment,  and 
the  deep  gloom  of  nature  at  this  season,  did 
not  fail  to  strike  me. 

T-uly,  it  was  a  cold  and  dismal  night. — 
The  snow,  which  had  fallen  three  days  be- 
fore, still  lay  unthawed  in  the  well  nigh  de- 
aarted  streets,  and  on  the  house  tops ;  whence 
the  boisterous  wind,  (which,  by  its  loud 
ahaoting,  seemed  to  rejoice  over  the  univer- 
aal  desolation)  hurled  it  fiercely  down,  in 
chilling  and  unwelcome  showers,  upon  the 
belated  pussenger.  The  dense  black  clouds 
hung  heavily  upon  the  city,  and  were  as  im- 
penetrable to  vision  as  the  roof  of  Tartarus. 
Hence  the  darkness  had  been  intense,  but  for 
the  dingy  oil-lamps  which,  flickering  faintly 
at  long  distances,  shed  from  their  smoky 
globes  a  doubtful  glimmer  on  the  snow  be- 
•aath,  barely  sufficient  to  indicate  the  path. 

Noting  these  inconveniences,  but  (as  I  was 
warmly  clad)  silently  dispising  them,  I  hur- 
ried homewards.  Already  1  had  passed  the 
old  cathredal,  and  was  just  about  to  quit  the 
pieeints  of  its  close,  when  the  elock  com< 
menced  striking  twelve, 


''The  boor  for  firightful  spectres  made." 
I  started !  not  from  any  superstitions  fear,  but 
from  surprise — ten,  eUesn,  twklvb  !  The 
strokes  burst  so  loudly  and  heavily  upon  my 
ear,  that,  for  the  instant,  I  wasbetra^red  flrom 
the  consciousness  of  my  actual  position ,  and 
it  seemed  as  though  Time  himself,  hovering 
aloa,  had  proclaimed  through  brazen  throat 
the   irrevocable    dismissal  of  the  departed 

I  stopped  involuntarily,  and,  as  if  to  assure 
myself  of  the  futility  of  that  impression, 
fooked  backwards  at  the  magnificent  pile 
whence  the  sounds  had  issued  ',  bat  so  thick 
was  the  darkness,  that  notwithstanding  the 
snow  which  fringed  iu  battlements  and 
mouldings,  I  was  scarcely  able  to  define  its 
masses  against  the  sky. 

Upon  the  nerves  of /no  doth  the  knell  of 
the  defunct  year  fall  ligbUy  and  eomferUMy: 
upon  the  hearU  of  many  it  smites  fiercely,  / 
with  a  voice  louder  and  more  awfhl  than  the 
voice  of  thunder.  The  reflection  that  an- 
other link  is  drawn  of  that  frail  and  brief 
chain,  whence  we  hang  suspended  over  the 
gulf  of  Eternity,  will  obtrude  itself,  receive 
it  how  we  may.  That  incorruptible  part 
which  informs  and  animates  this  «>arthly  leav- 
en, and  which  the  perpetual  assaults  of  oom- 
ineering  or  rebellioue  passions  can  never 
wholly  vanquish,  will  seize  with  avidity  a 
moment  thus  marked  with  more  than  ordina- 
ry distinction,  to  assert  its  heavenly  prerog- 
ative,  and  vindieaU  its  claim  to  attention.  It 
is  then  the  checquered  vista  of  the  past  ap* 
pears  in  the  meet  painful  or  pleasing  colors ; 
It  is  'hen  vain  speculations  as  to  what  may 
yet  await  us  in  the  dark  womb  of  futurity 
are  indulged  in ;  it  is  then  resolutions  of 
amendment  are  made,  that  we  may  thereby 
quit  the  complainings  of  the  $iilL  small  vai€€ 
within. 

But  1  must  confess  such  reflections  as  these 
did  not  long  occupy  me  on  that  night.  My 
mind  uoconsciously  reverted  to  the  splendid 
scene  I  had  so  lately  left.  The  pointed  jest, 
the  quick  repartee,  the  delicate  and  neatly- 
turned  compliment,  with  the  gracious  smile 
of  the  approving  fair,  were  once  more  recall- 
ed through  imagination. 

The  distence  I  had  to  traverse  was  mere 
than  half  accomplished  when,  from  a  narrow 
lane  which  entered  the  street  I  was  then  in, 
at  right  angles  (famoas  for  being  the  birth- 
place of  Nell  G Wynne,  the  humane  and  re- 
nowned mistress  of  the  Second  Charles,)  a 
long  procession  of  men  and  women  slowly 
ana  silently  advanced,  in  front  a  huge  lan- 
tern, contelning  three  candles,  was  carried  on 
'  a  pole;  and  many  of  both  eexes  present  bore 
similar  conveniences  of  the  usual  size.  By 
the  aid  of  their lifht  and  thatof.the  lamps, 
I  wu  juet  enibled  to  diecezn  in  the  centia  of 
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the  crowd,  above  the  heads  of  th^e  bearers, 
the  dark  outlines  of  a  coffin.  Upon  i^aining 
the  middle  of  the  broad  street,  it  halted  aa  if 
to  lorm  afresh,  and  the  men  lowered  their 
burden  to  the  ground. 

1  stood  petrified  with  astonishment.  A 
funeral  at  the  dead  of  night,  its  seleinnities 
performed  by  a  large  and  apparently  indis- 
criminate concourse  of  people,  not  arrayed 
in  the  outward  garbs  of  mourning,  but  in 
their  ordinary  habiliments,  staggered  me — 1 
could  nor  comprehend  it.  A  ghostly  proces- 
sion on  the  gloomy  shores  of  Stymphalus  or 
Plegethon,  could  scarcely  have  more  appalled 
me.  To  be  thus  returning  from  a  brilliant 
party,  one  at  which  the  elegances,  and  not  k 
lew  of  the  blandishments  of  life  prevailed 
with  thoughts  dwelling  only  on  the  fair  and 
lovely  in  this  world,  and  to  stumble  unex- 
pectedly on  a  corpse,  the  kind  reader  will 
admit  was  reason  sufficient  to  give  me  pause. 

it  was  indeed  one  of  those  stern  startling 
realities  of  life  experience  which,  in  mo- 
ments of  hilarity,  came  unbidden,  it  is  true, 
but  which,  in  consideration  of  the  beneficial 
eftcts  they  are  calculated  to  produce,  the 
good  will  never  disregard  or  esteem  unwel- 


Desirous  of  learning  whose  funeral  it  was, 
and  why  it  took  place  at  this  unseasonable 
hour,  I  made  way  through  the  crowd  till  I 
came  to  the  body.  Some  slight  injury  had 
befallen  the  old  parish  bier  whereon  it  rested, 
which  a  man  was  repairing  -,  and  by  the  light 
held  for  that  purpose  1  obtained  a  full  view 
of  tJie  coffin,  it  was  of  the  coarsest  materi- 
als, rudely  constructed,  and  evidently  that  of 
a  person  below  the  middle  stature.  Orna- 
ments it  had  none,  unless  the  rings  for  grave 
cerds  at  its  sides  could  be  so  called,  in  lieu 
of  a  breastplate,  the  initial  letters  of  the 
name,  with  the  age  of  the  deceased,  were 
set  in  black  naiU  thus ; — 

oooooooooo 
o  M.  B.  o 
o  21.  o 
ooooeooooo 

I  soon  learnt  that  these  were  the  remains 
of  Margaret  Bourne,  a  young  woman  who 
had  poisoned  herself  inconsequence  of  a  dis- 
appointment in  Uve,  and  tliat  as  a  verdict  of 
felo  de  $e  had  been  returned  ut  the  inquest, 
she  was  to  be  buried  without  a  passing  bell, 
and  denied  the  customary  rites  of  Christian 
sepulture- 
There  were  many  women  round  the  corpse. 
They  were  descanting  in  homely  but  em- 
phatic language  upon  the  beauty,  viriues, 
and  misfortunes  of  her  who  now  lay  ^*in  cold 
obstruction"  before  them,  alike  insensible  to 
their  praise  and  pi'y.  Muoh  was  said  in  cen- 
wnie  of  one  James  Hughes,  who  had  deceived 
her ;  of  a  cruel  uncle  who  had  first  robbed, 
and  then  disowned  her ;  and  of  the  jury, 
who,  they  averred,  should  have  brought  in  a 
verdict  ei  insanity,  which  they  did  not  scru- 
ple to  add,  wimld  have  been  the  case  bad  the 
deottae  beta  tf  nch  or  powtrfiU  lamily . 


The  bearers  were  preparing  to  resume  their 
duty,  when  a  women  aAer  gazing  a  brief 
while  on  the  pall-less  coffin »  hastily  took  off 
and  spread  her  cloak  carefully  over  it;  a 
second  woman,  perceiving  it  was  too  short  to 
answer  the  intended  purpose,  followed  the 
example  of  the  first.  I  did  not  seek  to  al&l- 
yso  the  motive,  whatever  it  might  be,  whieh 
prompted  these  acts ;  it  was  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve it  caught,  on  the  part  of  the  last,  by 
that  fine-drawn  intuition  of  the  feeloigs 
which  despises  the  aid  of  werds.  1  looked 
in  their  faces ;  (hey  seemed  respectable  wo- 
men of  th^  middle  age,  and  I  would  venture 
a  trifle,  had  daughters  themselves;  but 
whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  at  kast 
they  compassioned  the  lot  o*"  her  whose  m- 
sensate  remains  they  had  thus  respected. 

Again  the  procession  moved  forwards,  not 
in  orderly,  but  in  scattered  groups;  and  noi- 
withstanding  the  churchyard,  where,  by  the 
side  of  her  parents  it  was  intended  to  bury 
her,  was  full  two  miles  distant,  the  little  1 
had  heard  so  far  interested  me,  that  i  reeoived 
upon  testifying  my  sympathy  for  her  sad 
fate,  by  following  her  to  the  grave 

Excepting  its  catastrophe,  the  history  of  her 
life  presents  little — perhaps  nothing  unusual. 
But  as  it  may  serve  to  show  how  the  cloud  of 
misery  settled  on  her,  ultimately  to  extinguiBh 
the  light  of  reason,  I  shall  give  it  in  a  few 
words,  as  I  gathered  it  then,  and  by  wbee- 
quent  inquiry.  It  is  the  story  of  an  unit  in 
the  great  body  of  industrious,  honeet  poor— 
those  who  so  frequently  suffi?r  and  sorrow  ia 
secret,  and  eat  their  hard- won  bread  in  bitter- 
ness here,  but  whose  recompense  sorely 
awaits  them  in  a  world  other  and  better  than 
this. 

Margaret  Bourne  was  the  only  survfTing 
child  of  John  Bourne,  an  inconsiderable  but 

respectable  barge-owner  in  K .    At  the 

age  of  fourUen  she  lost  her  father,  who  lef\ 
his  widow  in  humble,  hut  (as  their  expenses 
were  smal  1 )  competent  circumstances.  About 
two  years  after  this  bereavement,  her  uiiele, 
by  the  father's  side,  prevailed  on  them,  under 
promise  of  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  to  lend 
him  their  money,  which,  by  some  crooked 
means  I  never  heard  clearly  explained,  be 
ultimately  contrived  to  wrest  fVom  theoi  en- 
tirely. This  villanoos  and  merciless  ac^  to- 
gether with  the  harassing  anxietiea  of  law 
consequent  upon  an  attempt  to  enforce  the 
rights  of  herself  and  daughter,  brought  the 
widow  to  a  premature  grave ;  and  poor  Mar- 
garet was  thrown  on  the  wide  world  a  friend- 
less aud  destitute  orphan. 

Educated  in  the  daily  observance  of  religi- 
ous duties,  under  an  exemplarary  mother,  ahe 
was  happily  proof  against  those  pewerfal  uid 
seductive  temptations  which,  throQ|^  the 
medium  of  the  passions,  assault  the  yotttirful 
and  inexperienced,  and  under  whose  iillux:- 
eating  influence  so  many  fall. 

But  her  modest  virtues,  though  they  Ues- 
somed  and  had  been  nurtured  in  secret,  at 
length,  through  Providence,  raised  her  up  a 
friend. 
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This  was  a  Mrs.  Trokes— a  devout  woman 
since  dead,  and  whose  character  deserves  a 
passiD^r  encomium.  She  was  the  wife  of  a 
retirectradesman,  who  had  long  been  a  local 
^e«eAeramong  the  Wesley ans.  Beneficence 
in  ever^  shape,  was  her  distingaishing  char- 
acteristic :  her  intelligence  and  address  would 
have  put  to  the  blush  many  of  far  more  exalt- 
ed rank.  Having  a  family  no  longer,  a  large 
portion  of  her  time  was  disinterestedly  devot- 
ed to  attendance  on  the  sick  poor,  and  the  re- 
lief of  their  most  urgent  wants.  The  good 
she  did  in  this  war  was  incalculable ;  and 
•  sack  was  her  discretion,  that  many  wealthy, 
pious  people  intrusted  her  with  the  dispensa- 
tion of  their  alms.  Wheresoever  misery 
shivered,  or  sickness,  pinmg  on  squalid  couch, 
sent  forth  its  despairing  groan  on  the  fetid  air, 
in  that  room  you  might  find  her  ministering 
conaslation,  or  providing  solid  comforts  like 
some  Catholic  *Sister  of  Charity,'  or  a  spirit 
whose  home  is  Heaven. 

This  saint-like  woman  on  learnini;  the 
character  and  desolate  position  of  tlie  orphan, 
interested  herself  on  her  behalf,  and  procured 
her  employment  as  a  glove-sewer,  which,  as 
she  was  industrious,  amply  provided  for  her 
humble  wants. 

In  personal  appearance,  Margaret  Bourjie 
was  considered  handsome.  Her  pale  features 
were  mild  and  pensive  in  their  expression,  and 
her  figure  was  symmetrical  and  graceful.  It 
so  unassuming  a  creature  could  in  anything 
be  pronounced  remarkable,  it  was  for  a  de- 
gree of  intellectual  attainment  superior  to  her 
station,  for  the  winning  suavity  of  her  man- 
ners, lor  timidity,  modesty,  and'reserve. 

About  six  months  after  her  mother's  death, 
a  young  man  of  good  character  named  James 
Hnghes,  foreman  in  the  house  she  worked 
for,  commenced  paying  his  court  to  her. — 
This  lasted  without  interruption  for  two  y«ars 
during  which  she  was  known  frequently  to 
declare  her  happiness,  and  how  gratified  she 
was  by  his  attentions.  But  a  withering  blight 
was  soon  to  eome  over  her  dearest  prospects. 

There  are  few  that,  in  their  passage  through 
life,  can  fail  to  have  observed,  without  won- 
der, what  trivial  accidents  form  the  hinges 
whereupsn  the  impenetrable  and  resistless 
doors  of  human  destiny  inexorably  turn, — 
The  simpis' accident  of  a  change  of  lodgings, 
on  the  part  of  Hughes,  was,  in  all  probability, 
the  remotest  cause  of  this  fond  girl's  death  ; 
for  by  such  means  he  was  brought  into  con- 
tact with  an  artfhl  and  clever  woman,  who, 
thpof  h  she  bore  by  no  means  a  good  charac- 
ter, had,  notwithstanding  this  disadvantage, 
ingenuity  enough  to  estrange  him  from  lii^r- 
garet  Bourne,  and  (furthered  in  her  schemes 
by  the  temptation  of  a  legacy  she  had  lately 
received)  at  last  to  secure  him  for  herseli. 

From  the  day  that  Hughes  deserted  her— 
not  to  say  the  day  of  his  marriage— a  pitiful 
change  was  wrought  in  Margaret  Bourne. — 
Her  looks  became  haggard  and  care-worn,  her 
cheerfulness  utterly  forsook  her.  She  held 
commonication  witii  few,  and  confined  her- 


self as  much  as  possible  to  the  silent  eolititde 
of  her  chamber.  Theiamateeof  the  hovee 
where  she  lived,  said  that  she  grew  careleee 
of  providing  for  her  wants,  and  seemed  to  re- 
gard everything  with  a  stolid  indifl[^renoe : — 
while  those  who,  in  the  way  of  business,  came 
in  contact  with  her,  afiirmed  that  for  many 
weeks  before  she  destroyed  herself,  they  had 
detected  in  h^r  unequivocal  symptoms  of 
aberration  of  mind.  At  last  she  put  a  period 
to  her  sufferings  by  taken  arsenic. 

Now  It  happened  that  the  route  it  was 
necessary  the  funeral  should  take,  passed, 
singularly  enough,  by  the  house  in  which 
Hughes  since  hi(<  marriage  resided.  It  bad 
been  agreed  by  many  of  those  present  to  groan 
as  they  passed  it,  that  he  might  be  made  sen- 
sible they  execrated  his  heanless  conduct. — 
Scarcely,  however,  had  we  reached  it,  ere  the 
door  opened,  and  a  stream  of  light  shot 
athwart  the  snowy  road.  It  partly  dosed 
again,  and  there  appeared  to  be  some  one  ob- 
structing the  passage  out.  At  the  same  time 
loud  objurgations  smote  upon  the  ear. 

*I  will  gOy  was  uttered  in  a  voice  I  judged 
(o  be  a  man's. 

♦You  shall  not,'  was  the  reply  of  a  fenrale. 

*I  say  I  will,  and  it's  no  use  resisting  dm,* 
was  the  rejoinder. 

A  slight  struggle  accompanied  this,  and  to 
the  disgust  and  surprise  of  every  one,  Hughes 
rushed  out,  and  joined  the  procession.  He 
was  received  witii  groans  and  cries  of  *«Aatns' 
by  most  of  us  ;  but  with  menaces  and  cursee 
by  a  large  body  of  bargemen  present.  One 
of  thcie,  a  sturdy,  powerful  man,  walking  up 
to  him,  demanded  with  a  loud  impreoiation 
whether  he  had  any  decency  left,  and  threat- 
ened if  he  did  not  instantly  return  he  wonld 
force  him  to  do  so.  ,  On  this  Hughes  retired 
a  few  paces,  sobbing  audibly.  He  implored 
permission  to  follow  the  corpse,  and  protest- 
ed his  penitence.  He  declared  his  sunerings, 
more  especially  since  the  unhappy  gin'o 
death,  had  been  dreadful ;  and  saia  that  if  al- 
lowed to  follow  her  to  the  grave — the  only  re- 
spect he  could  now  show—he  thought  his 
mind  would  be  something  the  easier. — 
Upon  the  intercession  of  a  Wesleyan  preach- 
er (whom  I  now,  for  the  first  time,  perceived 
was  with  us,)  no  further  obstruction  was  of- 
fered him,  and  he  fell  in  dejectedly  amongst 
the  crowd. 

After  this  extraordinary  scene,  the  funeral, 
which  had  taken  advantage  of  it  to  halt  and 
change  bearers,  again  advanced.  I  walked 
onwards  in  silence,  but  my  mind  was  busy. 
1  contrasted  in  thought  the  splendor  and  fin- 
volous  g[aiety  of  the  scene  I  had  so  recently 
left,  witn  the  mournful  character  of  that  in 
which  1  was  now  an  actor. 

At  that  night's  party  X  had  seen  a  lady — 
one  in  particular,  at  the  piano.  She  was 
young  and  lovely,  and  sang  like  a  seraph, — 
attention  was  visible  on  every  countenance  ; 
delight  was  present  to  every  soul  Her  fkth- 
er  and  mother  were  there  to  feel  pride  in  their 
daughter )  and  the  joyous  conntenance  of  the 
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ftir  ereatare,  m  tt  the  long's  oIom,  the  look- 
e4  up  i*  a  fend  knikand,  wko  bent  in  dero^ 
tion  over  her^liore  eloqiient  teatimony  tkat 
the  measure  of  her  happiness  was  full.  Here 
again  was  one  equally  youthful^  equally  fair, 
equally  amiable,  but,  alas  !  notequaUy  fortu- 
nate. Her  parents,  and  such  relatives  as  caied 
id  her,  long  since  dead ;  there  was  but  one 
being  upon  earth  to  whom  she  could  look  for 
proper  sympathy,  and  that— her  lover.  To 
him  she  give  her  affections  and  confided  her 
blushing  hopes  of  wedded  bliss,  with  the 
prospective  destiny  of  her  life.  Cruelly  de- 
ceived and  deserted  by  him,  what  charms  had 
the  world  for  her ;  what  recompense  to  offer 
for  her  affliction '  The  reed  upon  which  she 
had  leant  once  broken,  could  she  trust  anoth- 
er ?  The  vast  crowd  of  human  beings  around 
her  knew  not,  or  were  insensate,  to  her  rois- 
fbrtunes ;  their  present  interests,  their  pros- 

SBCts  of  future  welfare  embraced  not  hers. — 
he  stood  among  them,  a  solitary  unit,  un- 
known, uncared  for,  or  what  was  worse,  de- 
spised. In  this  melancholy  condition,  no 
wonder  a  change  ot  existence  promised  to  be 
a  change  for  the  better. 

The  soul  despised  and  rejected  in  its  car- 
nal ienemen„its  fond  hopes  of  earthly  happi- 
ness extinct  ipr  ever,  yearning  for  human 
sympathy  but  finding  it  not,  becomes  weary 
of  restraint  and  beats  fierceljr  against  its  pris- 
on bars  for  escape.  There  is  a  eonflict  be- 
tween inclination  and  those  promptings  of 
natural  piety  which  we  term  duty  ;  some- 
times the  mere  body  also  resists  and  reacts 
on  the  nund,for  the  idea  of  death  is  repulsive 
and  it  would  still  live  on  :  m  either  case  rea- 
.  son  is  unseated ;  the  necessary  pitch  of  frenzy 
once  attained  all  scruples  vanish,  the  dagger, 
the  poison  bowl,  or  some  less  classic,  but  still 
ftiendly  means  ot  death  is  sousht— a  few 
shar  p  convulsive  strusgles,  and  all  is  over.-— 
The  painful  compact  between  them  thus  dis- 
solved, the  fleshy  covering  drops  into  the  bo- 
som of  its  parent  matter,  and  the  released 
spirit  wings  its  way  through  the  fatliomless 
depths  of  eternity  ! 

It  wasfar  from  clear  to  me  that  the  jury, at 
the  inquest  on  Margaret  Bourne,  were  justi- 
fied in  finding  the  cruel  verdict  they  had  re- 
turned. The  popular  impression  was,  that 
they  were  net.  To  enable  me  to  decide  the 
matter  for  myself,  I  looked  through  the 
crowd  for  some  one  likely  to  throw  a  light 
^  upen  the  subject.     Nor  was  it  long  before  I 

chanced  to  alight  upon  a  person  in  in^  esti- 
mation above  ul  others  the  best  qualified  for 
that  purpose  -,  and  though  up  to  that  hour  I 
had  never  spokeuto  him,  a  residence  of  many 
years  in  the  same  city  made  us  known  to  each 
other,  and,  not  to  urge  the  solemn  duty  we 
were  both  engaged  in,  was  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  personal  communication. 

Uis  name  was  Price — 'Mr.  Price,  tonsor, 
dentist,  and  plebotomist* — as  he  loved  grand- 
iloquently to  style  himself :  in  other  words, 
he  was  a  barber-surgeon — and  ancient  and 
once  important  profession,  now  xapidly  be- 


coming extinct.  He  was  a  |aRiileins,  li^- 
hearted  sortof  geesip ;  and  like  the  genMifr- 
ty  of  his  craft,  the  notorious  retailer  of  tawl 
news  and  floating  scandal  of  the  neigktar- 
hood.  In  all  matters  of  parochial  busiaew  is 
the  election  and  inauguration  of  const  iblii* 
headboroughs,  watchmen,  and  civic  offiontn 
of  like  dignity  and  standing,  he  took  an  ne- 
tive  interest,  and  was  not  uofrequently  eoo- 
sulted  when  difficulties  requiring  the  anthofi 
ty  of  historical  precedent  were  wanting^ — 
Moreover  he  was  a  kind  of  standing  jurjmAa; 
and  it  was  his  frequent  boast  that  not  aa  in- 
quest had  been  held  in  the  parish  for  upwards 
of  twenty  years  but  he  had  officiated,  and 
could  still  furnish  you  with  the  leading  de- 
tails, it  was  for  this  last  peculiarity  I  select- 
ed him. 

•Mr.  Price,*  said  1,  accosting  him,  *wcre 
you  at  the  inquest  on  the  ill-&ted  girl  we  are 
now  following?' 

•1  was,  sir.  Poor  Margaret '.  I  knew  her 
well,  and  her  father  before  her;  an  boneet 
man  he  was  too,  and  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter  for  his  widow  and  child,  if  his  brother  had 

been  honest  also.    He * 

*I  am  acquainted  with  that  story,'  said  I, 
interrupting  him.  'But  of  the  girl  herself; 
do  you  really  think  she  was  of  sound  nund 
when  she  took  the  poison  V 

'Of  sound  mind  ?  No  !  I  was  one  of  the 
four  jurymed  who  holdout  for  a  verdict  of 
InstMky ;  for  I  who  had  known  her  from  a 
child,  and  had  always  noticed  how  regular 
she  was  at  church,  how  dutiful  to  her  mother, 
and  ailer  she  lost  her,  how  prudent  and  good 
she  continued,  eould  have  believed — i  was 
myself  more  likely  to  have  committed  suicide 
than  she  was.* 

'Then  why  didn't  you  find  a  verdict  of  de- 
rangement .''    I  inquired. 

'JBecause  B ,  who  is  no  more  fit  to  be 

Coroner  than  i  am  to  be  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
opposed  it.*  For  my  part  I  took  the  liberty 
of  referring  him  to  the  letter  she  had  written 
to  James  Hughes,  and  to  the  low  way  it  was 
proved  she  had  been  in  for  weeks ;  but  he 
was  obstinate,  and  it  was  of  no  use.  He  had 
directed  us  to  brinff  it  infelo  de  »e,  and  noth- 
ing else  he  would  have ;  and  that,  because 
the  druggist,  who  he  said  was  a  respectable 
man,  and  who  every  one  knows  is  his  rela- 
tive, deposed  to  her  having  been  quite  sane 
and  collected  when  she  bought  the  poison  at 
his  shop,  only  two  hours  before  it  was  discov- 
ered she  had  taken  it.* 
'You  speak  of  a  letter  to  the  man  who  bad 

•Under  the  old  Corporation  Act,  itwasand,  Ibr 
aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  still  may  be  the 
custom  in  that  city,  for  the  corportc  officer  next, 
or  next  but  one,  in  succcaaon  to  the  civicdiair, 
to  hold  the  anaaU  and  honorable  office  of  coroner, 
for  the  space  of  one  year.  Hence  persons  who 
liandled  the  pesUe,  cloth-yard,  or  cheMe-ecoy 
without  disgracing  themselves,  often  fell  into  thit 
predicament  when  invested  with  an  office  Ui^ 
were  not  adapted,  nor  in  the  proper  order  of  thuip 
intended,  to  fill. 
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4ee«i¥ed  luVti  aflbrdiuf  evidence  ef  de- 
'  ravgement.    Be  so  good/  eontinued  I,  *ab  to 

mfbrm  me  how  it  does  this  ?' 
I  *Tou  shall  judge  for  yonrwlf/  replied  he. 
'  Then  drawing  eoraething  from  hie  coat-pock- 
I  et,  he  added,  *Here  it  is  ;  for  I  have  kept  it 
'  since  the  inqaest.  Too  can  read  it,  whilst  I 
I  go  forward  to  infurm  the  bearers  that  we  have 

the  elergyman's  permission  to  pass  through 

his  grounds,  instead  of  going  awaj  round 

Clihong-lane.' 
I  took  the  letter  from  his  hands,  and  hj  the 
'   aid  of  a  lanthom,  read  as  follows  . 
*To  Mr.  James  Hughxi. 
*  Dear  James, 

*  I  write  this  lest  something  bad  might  hap- 
pen to  me,  and  1  should  never  see  von  again 
to  sav  how  freely  I  forgive  jou.     I  thought 

Jou  loved  me~oh !  1  was  sure  of  it.     Since 
found  you  did  net,  I  feel  as  though  there 
was    nothing    new  worth  living  for  in  this 

'  world ,  but,  dear  James  I  sincerely  forgive 
you ;  and  indeed  I  wish   you  may  be   al- 

'    ways  happy. 

*  My  mind  now  often  becomes  confused,  and 
strange,  bad  thoaghts  come  into4t  so  strong 
that  they  slmost  madden  me.  Last  night,  I 
was  alone,  as  I  am  now,  and  I  hsd  them. 
They  drove  me  into  a  fit  or  something  of  that 
like  ;  and  when  I  awoke  from  it,  I  was  vexed 
it  didn't  last  for  ever.  When  I  seek  of  God 
to  strengthen  me  acainst  them,  and  to  make 
me  resigned  to  my  lot,  I  can't  even  pray  as  I 
need  to.  But  He  will  have  mercy  on  me, 
when  it  is  worse  needed. 

•  Dear  James,  if  any  bad  comes  to  me  1 
hope  vou  will  not  grieve.  For  perhaps  it  was 
my  fault  to  flatter  myself  von  loved  me, 
when  you  did  not  mean  anything  more  than 
kindness :  and  I  am  sure  you  were  always 
kind.  Should  I  die,  I  have  nothing  worth 
leaving  you.  My  poor  mother's  ring,  the  pa- 
per wiUT  her  hair,  and  the  Bible  in  which  the 
date  of  my  birth  is  wrote  down  by  my  dear 
Either,  I  should  wish  buried  with  me.  The 
other  Bible,  with  my  prayer-book,  and  a  pair 
of  black  gloves  1  have  made  with  many  a 
tear,  1  hope  you  will  aeoeptand  keep  in  mem* 
orr  of  me.  Perhaps  we  shall  meet  again  in 
a  better  place ;  oh,  how  I  wish  we  may !  I 
shall  never  forget  the  day  we  spent ' 

I  Here  the  letter  broke  off  abruptly ;  bat  suf- 
iieient  is  given  to  prove  that  she  had  experi- 
enced attacks  of  derangement ;  a  circum- 
stance that  would  have  JQStified  amore  chari- 
table verdict  than  her  remains  received.  It 
woi^  even  seem  as  though,  at  the  moment 
she  ceased  writing,  some  tender  reminiscence 
had  again  shaken  the  reins  of  reason  from 
her  grasp.  The  devotion  to  him  who  had  de- 
ceived her  which  she  shows  throughout  the 
whole,  is  touching;  the  manner  wherein  she 
exculpates  him,  at  the  expense  of  her  own 
strength  of  character,  extremely  so. 

The  question  as  to  her  insanity  thus  settled 
to  my  satisfkction,  I  felt  a  tranquil  pleasure 
at  having  determined  te  join  the  funeral.— 
Whilst  fwas  till  meditating  upon  the  nature 


and  singular  aspect  of  the  soehe  we  were  en- 
gaged in,  aVespectable  female  addressed  me, ' 
expressing  her  surprise  and  gratification  at 
seeing  me  there. 

*  Dear  Mrs.  Trokes,'  sfiid  I,  on  recognising 
that  estimable  woman,  *  my  attendance  is  lit- 
tle better  than  accidental.' 

'  You  must  have  had  the  will  to  come,'  re- 
joined she,  *  or  I  should  not  see  you  here.' 

I  then  related  to  her  how  it  happened ;  and 
in  return  she  explained  to  me  the  little  sac- 
rifice she  had  made  in  order  to  be  present. 

*•  You  are  a  ckurchman,  I  know,'  said  she  ; 
'  and  probably  unacquainted  with  the  cus- 
toms of  our  sect.  This  is  our  toatch-night ; 
on  which  we  are  enjoined  to  meet  at  chapel, 
to  pass  the  last  minutes  of  the  old  year  in 
prayer  and  to  welcome  the  new  with  praise 
(hymns.)  For  nine-and-thirty  years  I  have 
punctually  observed  this  injunction ;  but  to- 
night 1  thought  my  duty  to  the  dead  had  a 
stronger  claim  on  my  attention,  therefore  i 
am  here,  as  also  is  my  husband,  and  oar  su- 
pernumerary minister,  whom  I  have  prevail- 
ed upon  to  read  the  burial  service  over  Mar- 
garet Bourne's  remains.  I  should  not  have 
wished  this  had  I  not  been  fully  persuaded 
she  destroyed  herself  during  a  fit  of  derange- 
ment.' 

*>  It  was  a  dreadful  fate!'  ejaculated  I,  in- 
voluntarily. 

*  Truly  it  was !'  sighed  she ;  then  added — 
*  1  am  not  unacquainted  with  death  ;  for,  to 
say  nothing  of  friends  whose  last  moments  I 
have  witnessed,  three  ef  my  dear  children 
passed  away  in  ray  arms.  God  bless  them  ! 
they  were  always  dutiful  and  pious,  and  1  am 
sure  are  now  in  a  better  place.  But  of  all 
the  thrilling  scenes  of  the  kind  I  have  ever 
known,  that  of  the  niffht  before  last,  when  I 
attended  this  poor  girl,  w&s  the  most  insup- 
portable. Excepting  aoout  twenty  minutes 
Defore  her  death,  she  was  delirious  during  the 
eight  hours  i  was  with  her.  She  raved  al- 
most incessantly  about  James  Hughes:  he 
seemed  constantly  present  to  her  imagination 
in  a  visible  form,  and  her  broken  sentences 
were  addressed  to  him  as  if  to  move  his  pity 
for  her  distress. 

*  Once  only  she  named  her  mother ;  this 
was  after  the  violent  retching  which  at  first 
distracted  her  had  passed  away,  and  she  was 
evidently  dying.  I  never  shall  forget  it. 
Raising  herself  suddenly  in  the  bed,  she  plac- 
ed one  arm  behind  her  as  a  support,  and  with 
the  other  pointed  to  the  candle,  at  which 
she  perceived  something  there  of  unusual  in* 
terest.  At  last,  without  once  removing  her 
eyes  from  it,  she  exclaimed, 

*  Do  you  see  that.^' 

*  ^See  what,  my  dear  ?'  reiterated  I ;  'there 
is  nothing  there,  but  the  candle  upon  the 
table.' 

*  *lt  is  my  poor  mother!  What  a  blase  of 
light  she  is  in  !  See,  she  is  crying !  Don't 
cry  for  me  dear  mother,  I  shall  oe  happy 
again. 

*  Although  I  thought  my  disbelief  in  super- 
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Bvtural  tppearanoes  had  been  so  strong,  that 
what  I  knew  to  be  the  mere  phantoms  of  de 
liriom  could  never  alarm  me,  in  that  I  was 
deceived.  There  was  such  a  startling  ear- 
nestness in  this  address  to  her  mother,  that 
for  a  moment!  felt  a  cold  chudder  run  through 
me  I  could  \io  longer  remain  with  her  alone; 
BO  I  sent  Jbr  el  poor  widow  who  is  here,  and 
who,  with  the  kind-hearted  doctor  and  my- 
ii«lf,  were  the  only  persons  who  approach- 
ed her.  Shortly  afterwards  she  sank  into  a 
ktnd  of  letltiirgy,  occasionally  muttering 
aomathin^  wf!  could  not  understand.  From 
ihia  ihe  iivvokc  a  few  minutes  beiore  her  death. 
She  Uieu  iirticulated  faintly,  and  with  great 
diDlcuUyi 

*M  see- how  it  is.  May  God  bless  you 
both.' 

*  I  was  much  affected.  '  Speech  then  left 
her ;  but  I  am  satisfied  sbe  still  continued 
sensible,  for  when  I  moistened  her  lips  with 
wine  and  water,  sbe  absolutely  looked  thanks. 
Knowing  what  she  was  sufiering,  1  felt  a 
heavy  load  removed  from  me  with  the  long 
sigh  in  which  she  expired.' 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  church* 
yard.  But  no  solemn  toll  of  bell  floated  on 
the  air,  proclaiming  to  the  world  the  inhuma- 
tion of  a  Christian  corpse ;  no  white-robed 
priest  was  there  te  greet  the  dead  with  the 
usoal  solemnities.  Nevertheless,  the  beautt- 
Ail  and  impressive  service  of  the  English 
chnrch  was  not  wholly  omitted  He  met  the 
faneralat  the  gates;  and  every  head  was  rev- 
erently  uncovered  whilst  he  performed  tlie 
aflbcing  ritual.  We  moved  round  to  the 
north  side  of  the  church,  where,  by  the  side 
of  her  parents  under  a  wide-spreading  yew- 
tfee,  the  deep  yawning  grave  had  been  exca- 
vmted.  Contrasted  against  the  snow,  the 
black  chasm,  with  its  heap  of  earth,  looked 
unusually  chilling  and  repulsive ;  hut  dark- 
ness, and  damp,  and  cold,  were  no  longer 
for  Margaret  Bourne. 

They  nad  placed  the  cofBn  on  its  brink, 
the  mve-cords  had  been  run,  and  they  were 
waiting  the  part  of  the  service  where  the 
body  is  committed  to  the  earth,  when  Hughes, 
who  conld  no  longer  subdue  his  feelings,  fell 
upon  the  coffin  and  clasped  it  with  frantic  af- 
fection. He  charged  himself  with  the  poor 
girl's  death,  again  declared  his  sincere  peni- 
tence, and  implored  forgiveness  of  God  for 
hie  cruel  perfidy.  So  great  and  vehement 
was  his  anguish  thatere  the  ceremony  could 
be  completed,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  him 
by  force. 

^Surely,  said  I,  on  witnessing  this  com- 
punction of  conscience,  *■  the  misfortune  of 
this  man  would  seem  to  be,  not  that  the  sense 
whereby  we  discriminte  between  right  aud 
wrong  is  eitner  warped  or  hebetated  by  con- 
tact with  the  world,  but  that  his  f^isposition  is 
so  fkoile  and  feeble,  that  he  may  be  moulded 
by  designing  people  to  whatever  form  they 
wish  hence  the  catastrophe  this  weakness 
had  brought  about.' 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  burial  service,  an 


extempore  prayer  waa  ofiferred  op ;  and  we 
sang  a  penitential  hymn.  Its  wuling  caden- 
ces fell  upon  the  susceptible  silence  of  tte 
night  with  a  mournful  effect,  awakening  eclt- 
oes  both  far  and  near.  The  daws,  unacem- 
tomed  to  such  sounds  at  this  belated  hour, 
rushed  out  in  a  clusters  from  the  belfrey,  and 
afirighted  betook  themselves  to  a  distance, 
like  a  troop  of  hell-spirits  at  the  bidding  of 
the  Redeemer. 

The  mourners  at  that  funeral  had  been 
self-bidden  it  is  true,  but  their  conduct  was 
in  keeping  with  the  occasion ;  it  was  deco- 
rous and  dutiful.  The  behavior  of  the  water- 
men, who,  without  hope  of  fee  or  earthly  le- 
ward,  but  out  of  respect  for  the  memory  of 
her  father,  had  performed  the  laborious  office 
otbearersy  was  strikingly  creditable.  Their 
rugged  natures  seemed  touched  and  softened 
by  the  sacred  character  of  the  duty  they  had 
undertaken,  and  they  joined  cordially  in  tlM 
hymn,  with  voices,  it  was  to  be  feared,  seldom 
used  so  wortliily. 

Soon  the  earth  rattled  on  the  coffin-lid, 
and  her  grave  was  heaped  up.  There  in  her 
everlasting  home  we  left  her;  the  night-wind 
moaning  in  the  hearse-plumed  yew  a  fitting 
requiem,  the  black  sky  overhead  her  pall- 
like canopy. 

About  eight  months  afterwards,  on  a  calm 
autumnal  evening,  I  was  passing  that  way, 
and  turned  aside  te  visit  her  grave.  I  found 
it  turfless,  and  almost  flattened  by  the  action 
of  the  weather.  The  drooping  blades  of  lank, 
dark  grass,  which  had  grown  through  the 
crumbled  mould  at  its  sides,  had  almost  em- 
braced over  the  neglected  spot. 

*Poer  Margaret  Bourne!'  sighed  I;  Mn 
death  as  in  life,  thou  hast  had  little  attention. 
The  loud  protestations  of  penitence,  the  emo- 
tions of  remorse  we  witnessed  in  him  whese 
cruelty  had  caused  the  death,  of  what  value 
were  they  when  the  only  teetiromiy  ef  respect 
it  was  left  him  to  bestow,  had  been  eo  dis- 
gracefully emitted. 

1  turned  from  the  spot,  and  made  a  call  up- 
on the  sexton,  who  lived  hard  by. 

*  What  is  the  charge,'  1  inquired  of  kim, 
*■  for  sodding  a  grave  P' 

*  Eighteen  pence,  sir,'  was  the  reply. 

*  Here  are  two  shiUmgs  for  you,  and  be 
sure  that  Margaret  Bourne's  grave  is  raised, 
turfed,  and  neatly  wyth-bound  by  aext  Smi- 
day.' 

*  1  won't  fail  to  do  ae,'  said  he,  pocketing 
the  money. 

This  duty  performed,  I  left  the  neighb«r- 
hoed. 

Such  then  is  the  unaffected  story  ef  Mar- 
garet Bourne.  To  have  heightened  its  inter- 
est for  the  reader,  by  gratuitous  touches  of 
the  invention,  had  not  been  difficult.  Aa  fti 
as  facts  are  concerned,  I  have  preferred  giv- 
ing it  inartificially;  feeling  that  what  mifht 
be  gained  in  pathos  or  picturesque  effect, 
would  be  at  the  sacrifice  of  truth, and  for  that 
reason  objectionable. 
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American  Indians.  By  George  Catlin. 
la  2  roh.  with  400  illustrations:  Vol.1. 
Poblished  by  the  Author,  at  the  Eff? ptian 
Hall,  Piccaailly.  ^^^ 

Mr.  Catlin  mast  ba  known  personally,  or  by 
■une  and  fkme,  to  most  of  our  readers.  It  is 
BOW  nearly  three  years  (No.  609)  since  an 
American  correspondent  first  awakened  our 
coriosity  respecting  this  enterprising  artist 
and  traveller  ;  two  years  (No.  640)  since  wo 
▼isited  his  Indian  Gallery.  The  public  have 
•inoe  fully  confirmed  the  jud|jrmest  we  then 
pronounced  on  it,  as  the  most  interesting  Ex- 
hibition which,  in  our  recollection,  had  been 
opened  in  London.  The  publication  of  the 
work  befere  as  wiU,  therefore,  be  most  ae- 
aeptable— to  those  who  have  seen  the  Exhi- 
bition,  as  serving  to  refresh  their  memories — 
to  those  who  have  not,  as  helping  to  explain 
that  of  which  they  have  heard  so  much — to 
aiJ,  as  a  pleasant  narrative  of  adventure,  and 
circumstantial  and  detailed  history  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  an  interesting  peo- 
pl«,  whose  fate  is  sealed— whose  days  are 
numbered— whose  extinction  is  certain.  The 
work  is  not,  ol  course,  to  be  examined  eriti- 
eally.  Au  artist  who  has  spent  his  years  some 
thousand  miles  beyond  the  limits  of  civilized 
lilb  ;  who  has  dragged  his  weary  way  through 
the  tnekless  wilderness,  floated  for  days  to- 
gether down  unknown  rivers,  and  this  oilen 
at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  with  his  pencil  m 
one  hand  and  his  rifle  in  the  other,  is  not  to 
be  questioned  about  minor  matters.  A  man 
so  situated  cenld  have  had  but  little  leisure  to 
write  at  all,  even  to  record  passing  events  and 
•baerraiioa,— little  time  even  to  think ;  and 
yet  there  is  no  trace  of  the  vague,  faint,  bodi- 
less forms  which  usually  characterize  scenes 
when  described  from  memory — the  strange- 
iMM  of  the  surrounding  nature  appears  to 
have  impressed  itself  deeply  on  memoryr*- 
and  no  wonder,  for  it  was  strange  enough,  as 
Mr.  Catlin  briefly  but  graphically  represents 
it,  «a  vast  country  of  green  fields,  where  the 
men  are  all  rs^~where  meat  is  the  staff  ot 
lift— where  no  Z«ios,  but  those  of  Aen^,  are 

known— where  the  oak  and  the  pine  give  way 
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to  the  cotton- wood  and  peccan— where  the 
buffalo  range,  the  felk,  mountain-sheep,  and 
the  flcetpbounding  antelope— where  the  mag. 
pie  and  chattering  parroquettes  supply  the 
place  of  the  red-breast  and  the  blue-bird— 
where  wolves  are  white  and  bears  grizzly— 
where  pheasants  are  hens  of  the  prairie,  and 
frogs  have  horns  !— where  the  rivers  are  yel- 
low, and  white  men  are  turned  savages  in 
looks.  Through  the  whole  of  this  strange 
land  the  dogs  are  all  wolves— women  all 
slaves— men  all  lords  ;  where  the  sun  and  rats 
alone  (of  all  the  list  of  old  acquainUnce,) 
could  be  recognized  in  this  country  of  stnmge 
metamorphose.'  The  reader  wUl  feel,  as  we 
have,that  something  of  intei  est  arises  from 
the  very  absence  of  all  art  in  this  nam* 
live. 

The  value  of  the  collection  gathered  by 
Mr.  Catlin  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  admit- 
ted  fact,  that  the  race  of  the  red  men  is  fast 
perishing,  and  must  soon  be  extinct.    It  is 
but  a  few  hundred  years  since  white  men  flrft 
set  foot  in  their  country,  and  when  their  num- 
bers exceeded,  it  is  believed,  sixteen  millions : 
when,  as  Mr.  Catlin  expresses  it,  'sixteen  mil- 
lions sent  that  number  of  daily  prayers  to  the 
Almighty,  and  thanks  for  his  goodness  and 
protection  :'  happy  and  contented  beings,  ac- 
cording to  their  limited  views  and  capacitiea, 
enjoying  all  the  luxuries  they  knew  of,  and 
therefore   cared  for :  and  now,  of  these  six- 
teen  millions,  not  two  remain  in  all  that  vast 
continent !  and  of  the^e  the  greaUr  part  hav« 
been  degraded  and  demoralized  by  their  inter- 
course with  white  men.    It  is  doubtful,  in- 
deed,  whether  those  which  yet  remain  uneon- 
Uminated  in  the  far  wilderness  exceed  half  a 
million,  and  whiskey  and  white  man,  and  dis- 
ease and  demoralization  are  already  on  their 
trail.    Of  the  Mandane,  «the'  gentle  and  cour- 
teous Mandans,'  as  tiiey  were  designated  even 
by  the  traders  and  trappers,  two  thoasand  in 
number  in  1837,  when  Mr.  Catlin  visited 
them,  not  a  single  man  remains— the  race  is 
exUnet !    The  small  jiox,  unknown  till  their 
intercourse  with  white  men,  broke  out  among 
them ;  only  thirty-fi  ye  escaped  its  ravagee. 
and  these  were  ftytfawith  butchered  by  a  he«-. 
tile  tribe ! 
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While  Mr.  Catlin  wis  itadjrin^  hit  art  at 
Philadelphia,  a  delegation  of  Indians  arrived 
there,  arrayed  and  eqaipped,  aa  he  eaya,  Hn 
all  their  elaasic  beauty--wilk  «hi»)d  and  hel* 
met— with  tunic  and  MMiteaa — ^tinted  and 
tasselled  oiTezaotly  for  the  painter's  palette.' 
The  early  paaaipn  was  thus  again  revived, and 
he  resolftf*  to  be  off  to  the  «Far  West,'  and 
to  beco'me  the  historian  of  the  red  man.  The 
«Far  ^Vest'^what  a  vague  idea  these  words 
tonvey,  even  to  the  Americans.  We  cannot 
do  Mr.  Catlin  better  service  than  to  give  here 
the  dramatic  sketch  with  which  he  illustrales 
these  words  • 

'In  the  commencement  of  my  Tonr,  sev- 
eral of  my  travelling  companioos  from  the 
city  of  New  Tork,  found  themselves  at  a 
frightfai  distance  to  the  West,  when  we  ar- 
rived at  Niagara  Falls;  and  hastened  back  to 
amuse  their  friends  with  tales  and  scenes 
of  the  West.  At  Buffalo,  a  steam-boat  was 
Inding  with  400  passengers,  and  twelve  days 
oat— 'Where  from  r  'From  the  West.'  In 
the  rich  state  of  Ohio,  hundreds  were  selling 
their  farms  and  coing — to  the  West.  In  the 
heaulifiil  city  of  Cincinnati,  people  said  tn 
me, 'Our  town  has  passed  the  davs  of  its  moat 
rapid  growth,  it  is  not  far  enough  West.'  In 
8t.  Louts,  1,400  miles  west  ot  New  York, 
my  landlady  assured  roe  that  1  would  be 
fileased  with  her  boarders,  for  tliev  were 
nearly  all  merchants  from  the  'West.* — 
1  there  asked, — Whenee  come  those  steam- 
boats, laden  with  pork,  honey,  hides,  &c  ? 
Ftom  the  West.  Whence  those  ponderous 
bars  of  silver,  which  those  men  have 
been  for  honra  shouldering  and  putting  on 
board  that  boat?  They  come  from  Santa  Feo, 
fhim  the  West.  Whence  goes  this  steamboat 
«o  richlv  laden  with  dry  goods,  steam  en- 
gines, otc*f  She  goes  to  JvAtfrsen  etty. — Jef- 
ferson aity— where  la  that  ?  Far  to  the  West 
And  where  goes  that  boat  laden  down  to  her 
gttttnels,  the  Tellow  Stone  ?  She  goes  still 
fartbex  to  the  West— 'Then,'  said  1,  '111  go 
to  the  West.*  I  went  on  board  the  Yellow 
Stone.  *  *  ^  Two  thousand  miles  on  her, 
and  we  were  at  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Stone 
rivorw-*at  the  West.  What!  invoices,  bills.of 
lading,  &c.  a  wholesale  establishment  so  far 
to  the  West !  And  these  strange  looking, 
long-haired  gentlemen,  who  have  jusi  airiv* 
ed,  and  are  relating  the  adventures  of  their 
long  and  tedieas  jonrney.  Who  are  they  ?— 
Oh  i  they  are  some  merobanis  jnal  arrived 
•from  the  West  And  that  keel*boal,  that 
Mackinaw-boat,  and  that  formidable  caravan, 
all  of  whkkare  richly  laden  with  goods?-.- 
There,  sir,  are  ontats  starting  for  the  West. 
Going  to  the  fV^st.  ha  ?— fTheni'  said  I,  «rn 
try  it  again.  I  will  try  and  see  if  I  can  go  to 
the  West.'  *  *  •  What,  a  Fort  here,  too? 
«-*>«Om,4Momitttr<---oni,  fiioMrienr  (as  adauht- 
less,  and  «sm*iariarum-looking,  joUy^l^lk^y 
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rll  speak.  Bnglish,  and  fo«»^^^ 
aine.-*Val^  sare,  je  wmm  btma  cioniaal, 
r  I  ace  da  yon  speaks  p«l>jr  yood  A- 


dashed  Ibrthlkl  iulntice  of  hi« 

wild  hotse  to  meet  me).    *    * 

tons  TAhglais  ?    Non,  Monsienr.     I 

de  French  and  the  Amencniim;  wtmlm  jcjK 

parle j>as  I'Anglaisj    Wfllth9i^«a: 

iew,Iw«" 

Amerieaine 

pour  for .  -      -    - 

mericaine.  You  five  here,  I  sniMMme  ^  Ren* 
Monsieur  J[  comes  fair  from  de  W^M.  Wfat, 
from  the  West  I  Where  under  henvew  ■ 
that >— Watt  dtaMel  de  Went?  wdl,  yea 
shall  see,  Monsieui ,  he  is  pntly  &h  sff,  *n|M». 
—Do  you  see  any  thing  of  the  'Flnft]wa4a*  in 
your  country  ?  Non,  {Hensieur,  ik  deaear- 
ent  very,  vary  fair  to  the  West.' 

But  we  mast  proceed  more  sobeil/.  Fefw 
haps  the  reader,  after  this  outline  najp  ef  oar 
long  journey,  will  permit  oe  to  elecr  at  a 
bound  some  fifteen  hundved  miles,  awl  «■- 
hark  at  onoe  on  the  Missouri— tivo  thooami 
miles  are  yet  before  ns  :— 
«Te  Miss  our!  is,  perhaps,  di^rent  m  Wf- 
pearanae  and  oharaater  from  all  -  otbar  iiaain 
in  the  world ',  there  is  a  terror  in  ita  aaaMar 
which  is  sensibly  felt,  the  moment  we  caKU 
its  muddy  waters  from  the  Missiseippi.  Vnm 
the  mouth  of  tha  Yellow  Stone  Riv«r,  urtAA 
is  tlie  place  from  which  I  am  now  tnitaf^  lb 
its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  a  diataaat 
of  2,000  miles,  the  Missouri,  with  iU  boiliag^ 
turbid  waters,  sweeps  off,  in  one  nntSMite 
currents  and  in  the  whole  diataaaa  ttoM  i 
scarcely  an  eddy  or  reatioff -plaea  far  •  asaaa. 
Owing  to  the  continual  falling  in  its  rioh  «1 
Ittvial  banks,  its  water  is  always  torbid  and 
opaque,  having  at  mil  aeaaona  of  the  jraar  dte 
colte  of  a  cup  of  chocolate  or  coffae,  mitk  a«* 
gar  and  cream  stirred  into  it.    To  give  a  belf 


ter  definition  of  its  density  and  opaoi^,  1 1 
tried  a  number  ot  simple  experimeikti  will  la 
at  this  place,  and  at  other  points  Mbw,  ailM 
results  of  which  I  wasexceadii^y  aar piiaad n 
By  placing  a  piece  of  silver  (ana  alWnraidaf 
piece  of  shells,  which  is  a  much  winter  ae»- 
sUnee)  in  a  tumbter  of  this  water,  and  Idrfl^ 
ing  through  the  side  of  the  glaaOi  I  ■acetteJM' 
ed  that  those  substances  could  not  be .  aM 
through  the  eighth  part  of  an  iaoh;  fpak 
however,  is  in  the  epriag  of  tbr  jaiar,  wUi 
the  freshet  is  upon  the  river,  rendeti^f  lUi 
water,  undoubtodly,  much  more  tur-bid  '||a9 
it  would  be  at  other  seasons ',  thongh  it  auMi* 
waya  muddy  and  yellow,  and  frbm  itt  boiAi| 
and  wild  oharaetar.  and  ammmaiett  eeMgl 
stranger  would  think,  even  initoloaneaisiMlv 
that  there  w as  a  freshet  upon  it.  For  that  Aftr 
tanoe  of  1,000  miles  above  St.  Lomk. '  w 
shores  of  thia  rivet  (and,  ift  many  plaeMilH 
whole  bed  of  theatream)ate  filled  aJNiiJa^l 
and  raft,  formed  of  trees  of  tlm  iai^f^t  fhM| 
which  have  been  undernuned  by.thia  bmbB 
and  eaat  tilo  the  vtieatt?  *ttiefa»  rodbi  VmB 
ingii^iy4.to.|^tlw>ia|aetf\lim  ^M^^jV 

nndiK>iiit(fi(p'd«w9W  ^SSm^vSmS^tSi 
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fnf)fi^(H|t^*il  ^^^  dfseoiiragiitg  progpoct  for 
tll#  advsBtitQitNis  tt>jtt^.    Almdst  evety  if- 
laad-mnd  •cBd4>iir  is  coTered  wiih  bag«  piles 
I      of  these  floating  trees,  and  when  the  river  is 
itxfded,  its  surfice  is  almost  literally  covered 
wflh  ftaating  raft  and  drift  wood  ;  wfaieh  htds 
positive  defiance  to  keel-boats  aad  steamers, 
on  their  way  up  the  river.    The  scene  is  not, 
however,  all  so  dreary  ;  there  is  a  redeeming 
beauty  in  the  green  and  carpeted  shoresyW  hich 
hem  tfre  huge  and  terrible  deformity  of  wa- 
ters.   There  is  much  of  the  way   through, 
where  the  mighty  forests  of  stately  cotton 
wood  stand,  and  frown  in  horrid  dark  and  cool- 
ness over  the  filthy  abyss  below ;  into  which 
they  afe  readjr  to  plunge  headlong,  when  the 
rand  and  soil  in  which  they  are  germed  and 
reared  has  been  washed  out  from  underneath 
'      them,  and  is  with  the  rolling  current  mixed, 
I     «Bd  on  its  way  to  the  ocean.    The  greater 
I      part  of  the  shores  ef  this  river,  however,  are 
witfaont  timber,  where  the  eye  is  delightfully 
relieved   by   wandering  ever  the  beautiful 
prairies ;  most  of  the  way  gracefully  sloping 
down  to  the  water's  edfe,  carpeted  with  the 
deepest  green,  and  in  distance,  softening  in- 
to velvet  of  the  richest  huetf,  entirely  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  artist's  pencil.    Buch  is  the 
upper  part  of  the  rirer  especially ;  4nd  as  one 
•dvanced  towards  its  source,  and  through  its 
upper  half,  it  becomes  more  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  fbr  snags  and  raft  are  no  longer  to  be  seen; 
vdt  the  current  holds  its  stiff  and  onward  tur- 
bid character.    It  has  been,  heretofore,  very 
erroneously  represented  to  the  world,  that 
the  scenery  on  this  river  was  monotonous 
and  wanting  in  picturesque  beauty.    This 
intelligence  is  surely  incorrect,  and  that  it  has 
been  brought,  perhaps  by  men  who  are  not 
the  best  judges  in  the  world  of  Nature 's  beau- 
tiftil  works;  and  if  they  were,  they  always 
I     p«8s  them  by  in  pain  or  desperate  distress,  in 
^     toil  and  trembling  fear  for  the  safety  of  their 
Airs  and  peltries,  or  for  their  lives,  which  are 
at  the  mercy  of  the  yelling  savasres  who  in- 
'     habit  this  delightful  country.    One  thousand 
'     miles  or  more,  of  the  upper  part  of  the  river, 
was,  to  my  eye,  like  fairy  land :  and  during 
owr  transit  through  tliat  part  of  our  voyage,  X 
was  most  of  the  thne  rrvetted  to  th<)  deck  of 
the  beat  indulging  my  eyes  in  the  boundless 
aild  tireless  pleasure  of  reaming  over  the 
thovieand  hills  and  bluffs,  and  dales,  and  rav- 
ines; where  the  astonished  herds  of  buifalbes, 
of  elks,  and  antelopes,  and  sneahing  wolves, 
and  mountain  goats  were  to  be  seen  bounding 
np  and  down  and  over  the  green  fields;  each 
one^  and  each  tribe,  band,  and  gang,  taking 
tbeir  own  way,- and  using' their  own  means  to 
t!b#  |«ealetft  adtantage  possible,  to  leave  the 
sttfbt  tad  Mraad  of  the  pufiing  of  our  boat; 
wEl#li  was,  for  the  first  time,  saluting  the 
m«il  and  wild  shoves  of  the  filissouri  vriUi  the 
Sftt  of  mighty  stetm.'   Prom  61.  Louis  to  the 
MIk  #f  the>MseottTi,  a  distance  of  ^600  miles,' 
i»  cbtrttcmtiftde^prnries;  withtfa^xcdplien' 
eTa  mm-  MMttsterWtfd  atoif|f  the  biiik  oFtSie' 
riTer,  and  the  streams  which  tall  into  it,which 


are  oflen  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant 
growth  of  forest  timber.  The  summit  level 
of  the  great  prairies  stretching  ofli*  to  the  west 
and  the  east  ot  the  river,  to  an  almost  bound- 
less extent,  is  iVom  two  or  three  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river;  which  has  form- 
ed a  bed  or  valley  for  its  course,  var^inff  in 
width  from  two  to  twenty  miles.  This  chan- 
nel or  valley  has  been  evidently  produced  by 
the  force  ofHhe  current,  which  has  gradually 
excavated,  in  its  floods  and  gorges,  this  im 
raense  space,  and  sent  its  debris  mto  the 
ocean.  By  the  continual  overflow  of  the 
river,  its  deposits  have  been  lodged  and  left 
with  a  horrizontal  suriace,  spreading  the  deep- 
est and  richest  alluvion  over  the  surface  of 
its  meadows  on  either  side;  through  which 
the  river  winds  its  serpentine  course,  alter- 
nately running  from  one  bluff  to  the  other ; 
which  present  themselves  to  its  shores  in  all 
the  most  picturesque  and  beautiful  shapes 
and  colors  imaginable — some  withtbeirgreeh 
sides  gracefully  sloped  down  in  th(>  most  love- 
ly groups  to  the  water's  edge,  whilst  others, 
divested  of  their  verdure,  present  themselves 
in  immense  masses  of  clay  of  different  colors, 
which  arrest  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  with  the 
most  curious  views  in  the  world.  These 
strange  and  picturesque  appearances  have 
been  produced  by  the  frosts  and  rains,  which 
^e  continually  changing  the  dimensions,  and 
varying  the  thousand  shapes  of  these  denud- 
ed bills,  by  washing  dowh  their  sides  ana 
carrying  them  into  the  river.    Amongst  these 

Soups  may  be  seen  tens  and  hundreds  of 
ousands  of  different  forms  and  figures,  of 
the  sublime  and  the  picturesque,  iu  many 
places  for  miles  together,  as  the  boat  glides 
along,  theie  is  one  continued  appearacce,  he- 
fore  and  behind  us,  of  some  ancient  and 
boundless  city  in  ruins, — ramparts,  terraces, 
domes,  towers,  citadels  and  castles  may  be 
seen — cupolas,  and  magnificent  portico's,  and 
here  and  tliere  a  solitary  column  and  crumb- 
ling pedeatal,  and  even  spires  of  clay  wh*cU 
stand  alone — and  glistening,  in  distance  as  the 
sun's  rays  are  refracted  back  by  tti  thousand 
crystAls  of  gypsum  which  are  imbedded  in 
the  clay  of  which  they  are  formed.  Over  and 
through  these  groups  of  domes  and  battle- 
meats  (as  one  is  compelled  to  imagine  them) 
the  sun  sends  his  long  and  gliding  rays,  at 
morn  or  evening;  giving  lite  and  light  by  aid 
of  shadows  cast  to  the  different  glowing  col- 
ors ef  these  Clay-built  ruins;  shedding  a  glo- 
ry over  the  solitede  of  thif  wild  and  pictured 
country,  which  no  one  can  realize  unless  he 
travels  here  and  looks  upon  it.' 

This  is  a  picture  in  words,  hardly  less  vivid 
than  the  artist's  more  legitimate  sketches 
with  his  pencil.  Even  the  steamboat  was 
three  months  puffing  and  blowing  and  toiling 
up  this  river.  *  If  anything,'  says  Mr.  Cat- 
lin,  'ever  did  astonishthe  Indiaiis,  it  was  the 
steamer:-^ 

^Tbese  poor  and  ignonmt  people,  for  the 
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diitanee  <)f  ^,000  milet^hki  neyet before  see 
m  hetrd  of  4^  •teamboat,  and  in  aome  places 
tfi«j  ffeflined  at  a  lots  te  know  what  to  do,  or 
how  to  act  they  had  no  name  for  it — so  it 
wa»,  Uke  everything  else  (with  them),  which 
ii  tnjHterious  and  nnaccountable,  medi' 
citm  (roystcry ).  We  had  on  board  one  twelve 
pound  cannon  and  three  or  four  eight  pound 
uwjveb,  which  we  were  taking  up  to  arm  the 
Far  CompiTiy's  Fort  at  the  mouth  of  Yellow 
Stone;  and  at  the  approach  to  every  village 
they  were  a.11  discharged  several  times  in  ra- 
pid iuccefiaton,  which  threw  the  inhabitants 
into  uil^r  confusion  and  amazement — some 
of  tkeni  Hire w  their  faces  to  the  ground,  and 
cried  to  the  Great  Spirit— some  shot  their 
hofses  and  Bacrificed  them  to  appease  the 
Great  Spifit,  whom  they  conceived  was 
offended— some  deserted  their  villages,  and 
ran  to  the  tops  of  the  bluffs  some  miles  dis- 
tant; and  others,  in  some  places,  as  the  boat 
landed  in  front  of  their  villages  came  with 
great  caution,  and  peeped  over  the  bank  of 
the  river  to  see  the  fate  of  their  chiefs;  whose 
duty  it  was  (from  the  nature  of  their  office) 
to  approach  us,  whether  friends  or  foes,  and 
to  go  on  board  Sometimes,  in  this  plight, 
tlDey  were  thrown  neck  and  heels  over  each 
other's  heads  and  shoulders— men,  women 
and  children  and  dogs— sage,  sachem,  old  and 
young— all  in  a  mass,  at  the  frightful  dis- 
charge of  the  steam  from  the  escape-pipe, 
which  the  captain  of  the  boat  let  loose  npon 
them  for  his  own  fun  and  amusement.  There 
were  many  curious  conjectures  among  their 
wise  men,  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  pow- 
ers of  the  steamboat.  Amongst  the  Mandans, 
some  called  it  the  'big  thunder  canoe;'  for, 
when  in  the  distance  below  the  village,  they 
saw  the  lightning  flash  from  its  sides,  and 
heard  the  thunder  come  fVom  it;  others  call- 
ed it  the  *big  medicine  canoe  with  eyes;*  it 
was  medicine  (mystery)  because  they  could 
not  understand  it;  and  it  must  have  eyes,  for 
said  they,  *it  sees  its  own  way,  and  takes  the 
deep  water  in  the  middle  of  the  channel.*— 
They  had  no  idea  of  the  boat  being  steered  by 
the  man  at  the  wheel,  and  well  they  might 
been  astonished  at  its  taking  the  deepest 
water.* 

Mr.  Catlin  has  now  arrived  at  one  of  the 
trading  forts  of  the  American  Fur  Company- 
some  three  thousand  five  hundred  miles  dis- 
tant from  his  American  home;  and  yet  even 
here  he  met  with  an  Englishman  who  had 
travelled  thousands  of  miles  further,  and 
creased  the  broad  Atlantic  in  search  of  adven- 
'  tore.  Here  he  was  welcomed,  of  course,  and, 
as  he  says,  to  a  hospitable  Uble,  groaning  un- 
der  the  luxuries  of  the  country— 'buffalo  meat 
and  tongues,  beavers'  Uils,  and  marrow-fat,* 
but  jan#  coffee,  sans  even  bread  and  butter. 
ProviaioBS,  however,  sometimes  fall  short 
even  in  Ihii  Und  of  plenty,  where  'Mitehtng 


IB  having;*  and  toon  titer  Mr.  Catlim's  aniT- 
al«  a  pexty  was  sammoDed,  not,  in  EniepMB 
phraee.  Ho  hunt,*  but  'te  go  for  meat.'  The 
parties  start,  carts  follow  on  their  trad,  the 
rivers  are  passed,  the  blufBi  mounted,  and  be- 
fore them  is  a  fine  herd  ef  four  or  five  hna- 
dred  buffaloes : 

'Mons.  Chardon  'tossed  the  feather,' a  cus- 
tom always  observed,  to  try  the  course  of  the 
wind,  and  we  commenced  'stripping*  as  it  is 
termed  (that  is,  every  man  strips  himself  and 
his  horse  of  every  eztraneons  and  anneecssap 
ry  appendage  of  dress,  &c.  that  might  he  aa 
incumbrance  in  running):  hats  are  laid  off, 
and  coats— and  buUel  pouches ;  sleeves  are 
rolled  up,  and  a  handkerchief  tied  lightly 
around  the  head,  and  another  aroond  the 
waist — cartridges  are  prepared,  and  placed  in 
the  waistcoat  pocket,  or  a  half  adoxen  bullets 
'  throwed  into  the  month,'  &c,  dr«.,  all  of 
which  takes  up  some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
and  it  is  not,  in  appearance  or  in  effect*  unlike 
a  council  of  war.    Our  leader  lajrs  the  whole 
plan  of  the  chase,  and  preliminaries  all  fixed, 
guns  charged  and  ramrods  in  our  hands,  we 
mount  and  start  for  the  onset.    The  hores 
are  all  trained  for  this  business,  and  seem  te 
enter  into  it  with  as  much  enthusiasm,  and 
with  as  restless  a  spirit  as  their  riders  them* 
selves.    *     *     We  carefully   and  silently 
marched,  until  within  some  forty  or  fifty  rod^ 
when  the  herd,  discovering  us,  wheeled,  and 
laid  their  course  in  a  mass.    At  this  instant 
we  started!  (and  idl  must  start,  for  no  one 
could  check  the  fury  of  those  steeds  at  that 
moment  of  excitement,)  and  away  all  sailed, 
and  over  the  prairie  flew,  in  a  dond  of  dost 
which  was  raised  by  their  trampling  hoots. 
M'Kenzie  was  foremost  in  the  throng,  and 
soon  dashed  off  amidst  the  dust  and  was  crat 
of  sight— he  was  afler  the  &ttess  and  fastest 
I  was  afler  a  huge  bull  whose  shoulders  tow 
ered  above  the  whole  band,  and  I  picked  mj 
way  through  the  whole  crowd  to  get  alongeido 
of  him     Xwent  not  for  'meat,'  but  for  a  tye- 
phy;  I  wanted  his  head  and  horns.    1  dash- 
ed  aloAg  through  the  thundering  mass,  as 
they  swept  away  over  the  plain,  scarcely  aMe 
to  tell  whether  I  was  on  a  buflUo's  back  or 
my  horse— hit,  and  hooked,  and  jostled  aboat 
tiU  at  length,  I  found  myself  alongside  my 
game,  when  I  gave  him  a  shot,  as  i  paaaed 
him.    I  saw  guns  flash  in  several  direetioas 
where  the  herd  had  gone,  and  our  oompna- 
ions  in  pursuit,  and  nothing  could  be  seen  ef 
them,  nor  indication,  except  the  cloud  of  daat 
which  they  left  behind  them.    At  a  litUe  dis- 
tance  on  the  right  however,  1  beheld  mf 
huge  victim  endeavoring  to  make  an  maeli 
headway  as  he  poesibly  could,  from  tkia  dlB- 
gerous  j^und,  upon  three  legs.    1  galkmedL 
off  to  him»  and  at  my  approadi  he  wheeM 
around — and  bristled  up. for  battle;  he  eeai 
ed  to  know  perfectly  well  that  he  eonid  ■»! 
escape  from  me,  and   resolved  to  meet  hm 
enemy  and  death  aa  bravely  as  pomiblt.    I 
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Ibttod  thtt  my  shot  hul  entered  htm  a  littie 
too  ftr  Arwtrd,  breakiaf  ob«  of  hie  ehovUere, 
wid  lodginff  in  hie  breeet,  and  ftom  hie  very 
^reat  weight  it  wae  impoiiible  for  him  to 
make  mnch  advance  upon  me.  Ai  I  rode  up 
within  a  few  pacetf  of  him,  he  would  brietle 
up  with  fury  enonf  h  in  his  looks  alone,  al- 
moet  to  annihilate  me;  ana  making  one  lunge. 
at  nie  would  faJl  upon  hie  neck  and  nose,  so 
thai  I  found  the  sagacity  of  my  horse  alone 
enough  to  keep  me  out  of  reach  of  danger;  and 
1  drew  from  my  pocket  my  sketch,  book, 
hud  my  ^un  across  my  lap,  and  commenced 
taking  his  likeness.  He  stood  stiffened  up, 
and  swelling  with  awful  vengeance,  which 
wae  sublime  for  a  picture,  but  which  he  could 
not  Tent  upon  me.  I  rode  around  him  in  nu- 
merous attitudes,  sometimes  he  would  lie 
down  and  1  would  then  sketch  him;  then 
throw  my  cap  at  him,  and  ronsinf  him  on  his 
legs,  rally  a  new  expression,  and  sketch  him 
•gain.' 

A  fine  subjeet  this,  it  meet  be  admitted,  for 
en  artist,  but,  as  Mr.  Catlin  soon  learned 
Irom  the  laughing  of  his  friend,  a  fine  eld 
boll  bnfialo  is  not  exactly  fitted  for  human 
food. 

Mr.  Catlin  now  introduces  the  reader  to 
the  Indian  tribes,  who  from  time  to  time  visic 
the  Fort,  Ibr  the  purpoee  ef  trade.  One  of 
the  Indian  snperstitions,  of  whieh  the  reader 
hae  moet  frequently  heard,  is  the  Medicine 
Bag.  ^Medicine,'  sajs  Mr.  Catlin, '  in  com- 
■lon  parlance  among  the  Indians,  meane  mys- 
tery and  nothing  more: — 

*■  The  *medicine-bag'  then,  is  a  mystery- 
beg;  and  its  meaning  and  importance  neces- 
sary to  be  understood,  as  it  may  be  said  to  be 
the  key  of  Indian  life  and  Indian  character. 
These  bags  are  constructed  of  the  skins  of 
animals,  of  birds,  or  of  reptiles,  and  orna- 
mented in  a  thousand  different  ways,  as  suite 
the  taste  or  freak  of  the  person  who  con- 
•txncts  them.  These  skins  aref^nerally  at- 
tached to  some  part  ef  the  clothing  of  the  In- 
dian, or  carried  in  his  hand.  *  *  Every 
Indian  in  his  primitive  state,  carries  his  med- 
icine-bag in  some  form  or  other,  to  which  he 
paye  the  greatest  homage,  and  to  which  he 
looks  for  safety  and  protection  through  life 
— and  in  fact  it  might  almost  be  called  a  spe- 
cies of  idolatry;  for  it  would  seem  in  some 
inetaaees,  as  if  he  actually  worshipped  it. 
Keasts  are  often  made,  and  doge  and  horses 
■acrificed  to  a  man's  medicine:  and  days,  and 
even  weeks,  of  fasting  and  penance  of  vari- 
oue  kinds  are  often  suffered  to  appease  his 
medicine,  which  he  imagines  he  has  in  some 
way  ofiended.  ^  *  The  manner  in  which 
this  curioue  and  important  article  is  institut- 
ed is  this:  a  boy,  at  the  age  ef  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen  years,  is  said  to  be  making  or  ^forming 
kie  medicine,'  when  he  wanders  away  f^om 
hie  father's  lodge,  and  absents  himself  for 


the  space  of  two  or  three,  and  sometimes 
even  four  or  five  daye ;  laying  on  ihe  ground 
in  some  remote  or  secluded  spot,  crying  to 
the  Oreat  Spirit,  and  fasting  the  whole  time. 
During  this  period  of  peril  and  abstinence, 
when  he  falls  asleep,  the  first  animal,  bird,  or 
reptile,  of  which  he  dreams  (or  pretends  to 
have  dreamed,  perhaps,)  he  considers  the 
Great  Spirit  has  designated  for  his  mysterious 
protector  through  life.  He  then  returns  home 
to  his  father's  lodge,  and  relates  his  success ; 
and  after  allayiu^  his  thirst,  and  satiating  his 
appetitie,  he  sallies  forth  with  weapons  or 
traps,  until  he  can  procure  the  animal  or  bird, 
the  skin  of  which  he  prefervee  entire,  and 
ornaments  it  according  to  his  own  fancy,  and 
carries  it  with  him  through  life,  and  *good 
luck'  (as  he  calls  it ;)  as  his  strength  in  bat- 
tle— and  in  death  his  guardian  Spirit^  that  is 
buried  with  him ;  and  which  is  to  conduct 
him  safe  to  Ihe  beautiful  hunting  grounds, 
which  he  contemplates  in  the  world  to  come. 
The  value  of  the  medicine-bag  to  the  Indian 
is  beyond  all  price ;  for  te  sell  it,  or  give  it 
away,  would  subject  him  to  such  signal  dis- 
grace in  his  tnbe,  that  he  could  never  rise 
above  it;  and  again,  his  superstition  would 
stand  in  the  way  ef  any  such  disposition  if 
it,  for  he  considers  it  the  gift  of  the  Great 
Spirit.  An  Indian  carries  his  medieins-bag 
into  battle,  and  trusts  to  it  for  his  protection  ; 
and  if  he  loses  it  thus,  when  fiffhting  ever  so 
bravelv  for  his  country,  he  suf&rs  a  disgrace 
scarcely  less  than  that  which  occurs  in  case 
he  sella  or  gives  it  away ;  his  enemy  carries 
it  off  and  displays  it  to  his  own  people  as  a 
trophy ;  whilst  the  loser  is  cut  short  of  the 
respect  that  is  due  to  other  young  men  of  his 
tnbe,  and  for  ever  subjected  to  the  degradin  g 
epithet  of  *a  man  without  medicine ;'  or,  *h  e 
who  has  lost  his  medicine ;'  until  he  can  re- 
place it  again,  which  can  only  be  dene  by 
rushing  into  battle  and  plundering  cne  from 
an  enemy  whom  he  slays  with  his  own  hand.' 

This  superstition,  it  will  be  observed,  tends 
very  strongly  to  make  heroes  after  the  savage 
model ;  which,  by  the  bye,  is  the  model  com- 
mon to  all  the  world,  for  in  civilized  as  in  sav- 
age life,  all  heroes  must  be  fighting  men. — 
Every  savage  is  thus,  as  it  were,  intrused  with 
a  sacred  standard,  which  he  cannot  lose  witli- 
out  diehonor,  and  must  recover  at  any  possi- 
ble hazard. 

The  manner  in  which  an  encampment  of 
^  Indians  strike  their  tents  and  transport  them, 
ie  singular:— 

^Whilst  ascending  the  river  to  this  place,  I 
saw  an  encampment  of  Sioux,  consisting  of 
six  hundred  or  these  lodges,  struck,  and  all 
things  packed  and  on  the  move  in  a  very  few 
minutes.  The  chief  sends  hhi  runners  or 
criers  (for  such  all  chiefs  keep  in  their  em- 
ployment) through  the  village,  a  fbw  hours 
befbre  they  are  to  start ;  annoonciiig  his  de* 
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termination  to  moTC|  and  the  koor  fixed  upon, 
itid  the  neceflaiirj  preparafionB  are  in  t]^ 
meantime  rank  in  g  ;  and  «l  the  liineannounc-' 
ed)  the  lodge  of  the  chief  is  si^en  flapping  in 
the  witid,  a  part  of  the  polei  havin^r  been 
Uk^n  out  from  under  It  -  ihii  is  the  li^rnal, 
and  in  one  miQiite^  atx  hundred  of  them  (on 
a  IpTel  and  beautifiil  prairie,)  which  before 
had  heerj  strained  tight  a  ad  filed,  were  seen 
waving^  and  dapping  in  the  wind,  and  in  one^ 
minute  more  all  were  flat  upon  the  ground.' 
Their  hora«fi  and  doj^ii,  of  mhich  thejr  had  a 
ve§t  numbef ,  had  all  been  a^eured  upon  the 
spot  ID  readineea;  and  each  one  was  speedily 
loaded  with  the  burthen  alto  tied  to  it,  and 
ready  to  fait  into  the  grand  profession  For 
this  strange  cavalcade,  preparation  is  made 
in  the  folio  w^n^  manner  :  the  poles  of  a  lodge 
are  dit^tded  ioto  two  bunches,  and  the  liltlw 
tiid»  of  each  bunch  fastened  upon  the  should- 
ers or  withers  of  a  horae,  leaving  the  butt 
ends  to  drag  behind  on  the  ground  on  either 
side ;  just  behind  the  horse,  a  brace  or  pole  is 
tied  aeross,  which  keeps  the  poles  in  their  re- 
spective places ;  and  then  upon  that  and  the 
poles  behind  the  horses,  is  placed  .he  lodge 
or  tent,  which  is  rolled  up,  and  also  numer- 
ous other  articles  of  household  and  domestic 
fiyniture,  and  on  the  top  of  all^  two  three, 
and  even  (sometimes)  four  women  and  child- 
ren !  Each  one  of  these  horses  has  a  con- 
ductress, who  somf  times  walks  before  and 
leads  him,  with  a  tremendous  pack,  upon  her 
own  back ;  and  at  others  she  sits  astride  ef 
his  back,  with  a  child,  perhaps,  at  her  breast, 
and  another  astride  of  tht  horse's  back  be- 
hind her :  clinging  to  her  waist  with  one  arm, 
while  it  affectionately  embraces  a  sneaking 
dog-pup  in  the  other.  In  this  way  five  or  six 
hundred  wigwams,  with  all  their  furniture, 
may  be  seen  drawn  oat  f«*r  miles,  creeping 
over  the  grass-covered  plains  of  this  country; 
and  three  times  that  number  of  men,  on  good 
horses,  utrollin^  along  in  front  or  on  the  flank, 
and,  in  some  tribes,  in  the  rear  of  this  hete- 
rogeneous caravan ;  at  least  five  times  that 
nnmber  of  dogs,  which  fall  into  the  rank,  and 
follow  in  the  train  and  aompany  of  the  wo- 
men ;  and  every  cur  of  them,  who  is  large 
enough,  and  not  too  cunning  to  be  enslaved, 
is  encambered  with  a  car  or  sled  (or  whatever 
it  may  be  better  called,)  on  which  he  patient- 
ly drags  his  load  ;  a  part  of  the  household 
^oods  and  furniture  of  the  lodge  to  which  he 
belongs.  Two  poles,  about  fifteen  feet  long, 
are  placed  upon  the  dog's  shoulder,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  lodge  poles  are  attached 
to  the  horses,  leaving  the  larger  ends  to  drag 
upon  the  ground  behind  him;    on  which   is 

£  laced  a  oundie  or  wallet  which  is  allotted  to 
im  to  carry,  and  with  which  he  trots  off 
amid  the  throng^  of  dogs  and  souaws  ;  faith- 
fully and  cheerfully  dragging  his  load  'till 
night.' 

The  fashion  of  long  hair  prevails  among  all 
the  tribes  of  Western  Indians ;  but  contrary 
to  European  usage,  the  women  cannot,  or  are 


notpcrteiited  t*  indutg*  in  tkia  luzory.- 
TbA  Cfowsitf*  in'tbirw^y  tbe  adwii^tiop  tf 
all  other  tribes;  the>lengtk  of  the  Ink  oTtht 
chief,  who  received  his  name  and  ofl&ee  4n 
consequence,  measured  ten  feet  six  mches ! 

Mr.  Catlin  chanced  to  be  present  when  the 
son  ef  the  chief  of  the  AsnnneboiBe,  Wi*j«n- 
jon  (the  Pigeon's  egg  head)  arrived  oh  his  re- 
turn from  Washington,  whither  he  bad  ac* 
compaaied  tite  Indian  agent  :— 

'On  his  way  home  from  St.  Lonie  to  tbie 
place,  a  distance  of  2,000  miles,  I  travelled 
with  this  gentleman,  on  the  steamer  Tellow- 
Stone ;  and  saw  him  step  ashore  (on  a  beauti- 
fnl  prairie,  where  several  thousand*  of  bis 
people  were  encamped,)  with  a  cempleleaeit 
en  militaire,  a  colonel's  uniform  of  blue,- pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  President  of  tbe  United 
States,  with  a  beaver  hat  and  feather,  with 
epaulette  of  gold  t  with  aash  and  belt,  and 
broad-sword ;  with  high-heeled  hoots— with 
a  keg  of  whisky  under  his  arm,  and  a  bbie 
umbrella  in  his  hand.  In  this  plight  and  me- 
tamorphose, he  took  his  position  on  the  bank, 
amongst  his  friends — his  wile  and  other  rela- 
tions ;  not  one  of  whom  exhibited,  for  en 
l^alf-honr  or  more,  the  least  symptoms  of  j«* 
eognition,  although  they  knew  well  wlaowas 
before  them.  He  also  gazed  upon  them— 
upon  his  wif)  and  parento,  and  little  ehildien, 
who  were  about,  aa  if  they  were  foreign,  to 
him,  and  he  had  not  a  feelinc  or  thoogbt  to 
interchange  with  them.  Thus  the  mutual 
gazings  upon  and  from  this  would-be-strang- 
er, lasted  for  full  half  an  hour ;  wbenagrtd- 
ual,  but  cold  and  exceedingly  formal  recogni- 
tion began  to  take  place,  and  an  acquaintance 
ensued,  which  ultimately  and  smoothly  re- 
solved itself,  without  the  least  apparent  emo- 
tion, into  its  former  state ;  and  the  mntutl 
kindred  intercourse  seemed  to  flow  on  exael* 
ly  where  it  had  been  broken  off,  as  if  it  hM 
been  but  for  a  moment,  and  nothing  had  inaUh 
pired  in  the  inter'm  to  check  or  change  ill 
character  or  expression.  Such  is  one  of  tiM 
stoic  instances  of  a  custom  which  belong*  to 
all  the  North  American  Indians,  fbrnringOBt 
of  the  most  striking  features  in  their  ehme« 
ter;  valued,  cherished  and  practised,  Uhe 
many  others  of  their  strange  notions,  forf«i> 
sons  which  are  diflicnlt  to  be  learned  or  mk» 
derstood »  and  which  probably  will  never  *1m 
justly  appreciated  by  others  than  themeelYte 
This  man,  at  this  time,  is  creating  a  wonder- 
fal  sensation  amongst  his  tribe,  whoarednffy 
and  nightly  gathered  in  gaping  and  liefltoiv 
crowds  around  him,  whilst  he  is  deeeaj|t|M|; 
upon  what  he  has  seen  in  the  fkahioMCME 
world ;  and  which  to  them  is  unintellihMe 
and  beyond  their  comprehension ;  for  WiyiA 
1  find  thejT  are  already  setting  him  dow*  IK 
a  liar  and  impostor.  *  *  He  is  in  difnft«0| 
and  spurned  by  the  leading  men  of  tlie  tiM| 
and  rather  to  be  pitied  tlian  envied,  for  tte 
advantages  which  one  might  fai^ve  enpf«iM 
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Bti  math  tot  foreigpi  travel  and  superior 
kaewled^!    In  kis  afler  wander! age  Mr. 
Catlitt  Sfram  met  with  tbie  tnbe,  and  there,  in 
tile  mtdit  of  a  lipteninf  greap)  was  Wi-jan- 
jon,  still  discoursing,  without  any  apparent 
eshanstien^  on  the  naaners  and  customs  of 
tlie 'pile-fiuses,'  and  the  marvellous  things  he 
bad  seen  at  Washington.    His  gr^nd  milita- 
ry costume,  ho weyer,  was  by  this  time  terri- 
bly tattered :  as  nobody  oould  understand  the 
use  of  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  his  wife  had  pru- 
dentially  cut  them  off  to  make  herself  a  pair 
of  leggina,  and  for  like  reaaeiis,  the  silver 
band  round  hie  hat  she  had  converted  into  a 
pair  of  garters.    Wi-janjon,  however,  retain- 
,  ed  his  umbrella,  for  nobody  could  either  un- 
;  darsland  the  use  of  it,  or  devise  a  u4e  to  which 
if  nuf  ht  be  put,  and  the  owner  therefore  still 
atrutted  about  with  it,  open  on  all  occasions, 
;  whether  wet  or  dry.    T^is  poor  fellow,  like 
all. whe  have  preeomed  to  know  more  than 
'  tlis  people  amongst  whom  their  fortunes  have 
'  heen  cast,  or  the  age  in  which  they  chanced 
,  to  be  bom,  was  first  wondered  at,  then  de- 
I  qunad,  then  peiseouted,  and  at  length,  for- 
'  ninlly  condemned  as  an  inveterate  liar,  and 
pat  to  death. 

The  grandeur  of-the  scenery  about  the  Clay 
Bofij  it  is  impossible  for  words  to  describe-r 
uui  we  must  therefore  leave  Mr.  C^tlin's  pen- 
nad-iak  descriptions  to  be  helped  out  with  the 
pencil.  The  villages,  as  they  are  called,  of 
tbe  prairie  dog,  have  been  described  by  Wash- 
mgioa  Irving.  We  shall  therefore  proceed, 
innd  joiA  company  witli  tlie  Mandans,  Hhe 
ftnt  created  people,*  according  to  their  ira- 
dUtioBe^bnt  now  extinct;  a  people  whom  Mr. 
Cfttlin  thiphs,  from  some  peculiarities,  may 
IiaTe  been  the  descendants  of  tlic  faraqus 
W«lsh  colony  which  migrated  somewhere, 
eome  centuries  before  America  was  known, 
out  of  the  principality.  He  has,  however, 
f eoerved  his  evidence  and  hiM  specalatitins  for 
tlie  second  volume,  and  we  cjn  wait  for  them 
with  beeomtng patience.  With  this  trib«i  Mr. 
Cfttlm  resided  for  some  time,  and  became  in- 
tlmntely  acquainted ;  and  he  has  described  in 
fvoat  detail  their  manners,  customs,  ecFemo- 
mioo,  «od  peeuliarities;  we,  however,  must 
bo  eentcnt  with  a  few  general  words  :— 

•Tli«k  ▼iltafe  has  a  mdet  novel  appeatanoe 
lo  Ih0  •ye  of  a  stranger ;  their  lodges  are 

▲3 


ebseTy  grouped  togathci,  leaving  but  just 
room  enough  for  walking  and  riding  between 
them ;  and  appear  from  without,  to  be  built 
entirely  ef  dirt ;  but  one  is  surprised  when  be 
enters  them,  to  see  the  neatness,  comfort, and 
spacioas  dimensions  of  tliese  earth-covered 
dwellings.  They  all  have  a  circular  form, 
and  are  from  forty  to  s'\xiy  feet  in  diame- 
ter.' 

They  are,  in  brief,  built  of  timber,  roeied 
with  logs,  and  covered  all  over  two  or  three 
feet  thic^  with  earth,—- 
—^  which  with  long  use  becomes  quite  hard, 
and  a  lounging  place  for  tbe  whole  family  in 
pleasant  weather-^fer  sage — for  wooing  lev- 
ers—for dogs  and  all ;  an  airing  place— « 
look-out — a  place  of  goesipand  mirth — a  seat 
for  the  solitary  gaze  and  meditations  of  the 
stern  warrior,  who  sits  and  contemplates  the 
peaeeftil  mirth  and  happiness  that  is  breathed 
beneath  him,  fruits  of  his  hard-fought  battles, 
on  fields  of  desperate  comliat  with  bristling 
Red  Men.  *  *  These  cabins  are  so  spa^ 
^iotts,  that  they  hold  from  twenty  to  forty 
persons — a  family  and  all  their  eonnexions. 
They  all  sl.'ep  on  bedsteads  similar  in  form 
to  ours,  but  generally  not  quite  so  high ; 
made  oi  round  poles  rudely  laslied  togethfr  ' 
witb  thongs.  A  buffalo  skin,  fresh  stripped 
from  the  animal,  is  stretched  across  the  bot- 
tom poles,  and  about  two  feet  from  the  floor ; 
which,  when  it  dries,  beeomes  much  contract- 
ed, and  terms  a  perfect  eaoking-bettom.  The 
fur  side  ol  this  likin  is  placed  uppermost,  on 
which  they  lie  with  great  comfort,  with  a 
bufialo-robe  folded  up  for  a  pillow,  and  oth- 
ers drawn  over  them  instead  of  blanketa. — 
These  beds,  as  far  as  I  liave  seen  the  in  (and  I 
have  visited  almost  every  lodge  in  the  vil- 
lage,) are  uniformly  screened  with  a  covering 
ot  bufidlo  or  elk  skins,  oflentimes  beautifully 
dressed  and  placed  over  the  upright  poles  or 
frame,  like  a  suit  of  curtains ;  leaving  a  hole 
in  front,  sufiiciently  s pacions  for  the  occu- 
pant to  pass  in  and^ut,  to  and  f\rom  his  or 
uer  bed>  *  *  In  the  centre  is  a  large  post, 
fixed  quite  firm  in  the  greund,  and  six  or  sev- 
en feet  high,  with  large  weodan  pegs  or  bolts 
in  it.  Oil  which  are  hung  and  grouped,  with  a 
wild  and  startling  taste,  the  arms  and  armor 
of  the  respective  proprietor ;  uonsieting  of 
his  whitened  shield,  embossed  and  emblaiiion- 
ed  with  the  figure  of  his  protecting  medicine 
(or  mystery,)  his  bow  and  quiver,  his  war- 
club  or  battle-axe,  his  dart  or  javelin — his  to- 
bacco pouoh  and  pipe^his  iru^dicine-bag — 
and  his  eagle,  ermine,  or  raven  head-dress ; 
and  over  aJl,  and  on  tlie  top  of  the  post  (as  if 
placed  by  seme  conjuror  or  Indian  magician, 
te  guard  and  protect  the  spell  of  wildnecsthat 
reigns  in  this  strange  place,)  stands  forte  and 
in  full  relief  the  head  and  horns  of  a  buffalo, 
which  ts,  by  a  village  regulation,  owned  and 

Kossessed  by  every  man  m  the  nation,  and 
ung  at  the  head  of  hia  bed,  which  he  Usee 
as  a  mask  wLen  called  upon  bv  the  chiefs  to 
join  in  the  buffalo-dance,  of  which  I  ahall  say 
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more  in  a  futare  epiitle.  This  arran^roent 
of  beda,  of  arms,  &c.,  oombininf  the  roost 
vivid  display  and  arrangement  of  colors,  of 
fnrs,  of  trinkets— of  barbed  and  glistening 
points  and  steel— of  mysteries  and  hocus  po- 
cos,  together  with  the  sombre  and  smoked 
eolor  of  the  roof  and  sides  of  the  lodge ;  and 
the  wild,  and  rude  and  red— the  graceful 
(though  nncivil)  conversatienal,  garrulous, 
story-telling  and  happy,  though  ignorant  aad 
untutored  groups,  that  are  smoking  their 
pipes,  wooing  their  sweethearts,  and  embrac- 
ing their  little  ones  about  their  peaceful  and 
endeared  fire-sides  ;  together  with  their  pots 
and  Kettles,  spoons,  and  other  culinary  arti* 
cles  of  their  own  manufacture,  around  them; 
present  altogether,  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque scenes  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger  tliat  can 
be  possibly  seen ;  and  far  more  wild  and  viv- 
id than  could  ever  be  imagined.* 

Mr  Catlin  observes,  and  truly,  that  great 
misapprehension  prevails  as  to  the  character 
of  the  Indians;  and  no  wonder — 

*An  Indian  is  a  beggar  in  VVashinglon  city 
and  a  white  man  is  almost  equally  so  in  the 
Mandan  village.  An  Indian  in  Washington 
is  mute,  is  dumb  and  embarrassed  ;  and  so  is 
a  white  man  (and  for  the  very  same  leasons) 
in  this  place— he  has  nobody  to  talk  to.  A 
wild  Indian,  to  reach  the  civilized  world, 
must  needs  travel  soaie  thousands  of  miles  in 
vehieles  of  conveyance,  to  which  he  is  unac- 
enstcmed— through  latitudes  and  longitudes 
which  are  new  to  him — living  on  food  that  he 
is  unused  to— stared  and  gazed  at  by  the  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  whom  he  cannot 
talk  to — his  heart  grieving  and  his  body  sick- 
ening at  the  exhibition  of  white  **H3n's  wealth 
and  luxuries,  which  are  enjoyed  on  the  land, 
and  over  the  bones  of  his  ancestors.  And  at 
the  end  of  his  journey  he  stands  (like  a  cageil 
animal)  to  be  scanned— to  be  criticised,  to  be 
pitied,  and  heralded  to  the  world  as  a  mute,  as 
a  brute,  and  a  beggar.  A  white  man,  to  reach 
this  village,  must  travel  by  steamboat,  by 
canoeSfOn  horseback  and  on  foot;  swim  rivers, 
wade  quagmires,  fight  mosquitoes,  patch  his 
moccassins,  and  patch  them  again  and  again, 
and  his  breeches;  live  on  meat  alone,  sleep 
on  the  ground  the  whole  wsy,  and  think  and 
dream  of  his  friends  he  has  leh  behind ;  and 
when  he  gets  here,  half-starved  and  half- 
naked,  and  more  than  half  sick,  he  finds  him- 
self a  beggar  for  a  place  to  sleep,  and  for  some- 
hing  to  eat;  a  mule  amongst  thousands  who 
flock  about  him,  to  look  and  to  criticise,  and 
to  laugh  at  him  for  his  jaded  appearance,  and 
to  speak  of  him  as  thuy  do  of  all  white  men 
(without  distinction)  as  liars.  These  people 
are  in  the  habit  of  seeing  no  white  men  in 
their  country  but  Traders,  and  know  of  no 
other ;  deeming  us  all  alike,  and  receiving  us 
all  under  the  presumption  that  we  come  to 
trade  or  barter;  applying  to  us  all  indiscrim- 
inately, the  epithet  of  4iars'  or  Traders.' 

Bot  small-talk,  gossip,  garrulity,  and  itory- 


^Uing  are,  he  says,  especially  ckarafiler  iilie 
of  the  Indians— and  he  gives  ns  a  plMfltf|l 
sketch  of  Indian  life  as  it  appeared  ia.  tk* 
Mandan  village,  where  he  was  residing  >^ 

*One  has  butte  walk  or  ride  about  thinliMte 
town  and  its  environs  for  a  few  hours  bift 
pleasant  day,  and  overlook  the  nttmtf 
games  aad  gambols,  where  their  boCm  ( 
^elps  of  exultation  are  nnoeasinglj  wHm' 
m  tne  atmosphere ;  or  peep  into  their  w|§- 
wams  (and  watch  the  glistening  fuo  thnra 
beaming  from  the  noses,  eheeks,  and  cliSaa, 
of  the  crouching,  cross-legged,  and  prosMie 
groups  around  the  fire;  where  the  pippin 
passed,  and  jokes  and  anecdote  and  lan^rtrr 
are  excessive)  to  become  convinced  that  it  is 
natural  to  laugh  and  be  merry.  Inde^lt 
would  be  strange  if  a  race  of  people  like  III  tin 
who  have  little  else  to  do  or  relish  in  USh 
should  be  curtailed  in  that  source  of  pletaure 
and  amusement ;  and  it  would  be  also  strange 
if  a  life^time  of  indulgence  and  practice  hi  ae 
innocent  and  pred«ctive  a  mode  of  nioaw* 
ment,  free  from  the  cares  and  anxieties  sT 

-  business  or  professions,  should  not  advanee 
them  in  their  modes,  and  enable  them  todraw 
far  greater  pleasure  from  sueh  sources,  Ihta 
wo  in  the  civilized  and  business  wecld  can 
possibly  feel.  If  the  uncultivated  eondrtioa 
of  their  minds  curtails  the  number  of  their  ea 
joyments  ;  yet  they  are  f^ee  fVoro,  and  iaile- 
pendent  of,  a  thousand  cares  aad  jealimaiM, 
which  arise  from  mercenary  motives  ia  tht 
civilized  world  ;  and  sre  vet  far  a-head  of  oa. 
in  my  opinion,  in  the  real  and  unintermpled 
enjoyment  of  their  simple  natural  faoulUea. 
They  live  in  a  country  and  communities, 
where  it  is  not  customary  to  look  forward  in- 
to the  future  with  concern,  for  they  live 
without  incurring  the  expenses  of  life,  which 
are  absolutely  necessary  and  unavoidable  ia 
the  enlightened  world ;  and  of  course  their 
inclinations  and  faculties  are  solely  directed 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  day,  withM* 
the  sober  reflections  on  the  past  or  apprehsa- 
sions  of  the  future.  With  minds  thus  ones- 
panded  and  uninfluenced  by  the  thoueaad 
passions  and  ambitions  of  civilized  life,  KIs 
easv  and  natural  to  concentrate  t heir  t^n^tfe 
and  their  conversation  upon  the  little  aad 
trifling  occurrences  of  their  lives.  They  aie 
fond  of  fun  and  good  cheer,  and  can  lati|% 
easily  and  heartily  at  a  slight  joke,  of  whaSli 
their  peculiar  modes  of  lite  furnish  tliein  na 
inexhaustible  fund,  and  enable  them  to  cheec 
their  little  circle  about  the  wigwam  fir  side 
with  endless  laughter  and  garrulity.    *    ^ 

*The  Mandanv  arecertainlv  a  very  intarM 
ing  and  pleasing  people  in  their  i>ereoaal  Sf- 
pearance  and  manners,  difl[ering  in  manjie- 
spects,  both  in  looks  and  customs,  froai  iR 
other  tsibes  which  1  have  seen.  Their  ate 
not  a  warlike  people ;  for  they  seldom  atmt 
carry  war  into  their  enemies*  country ;  !•! 
when  invaded,  show  their  valour  and  coawy 
to  he  equal  te  that  of  any  people  on  eaidb^ 
Being  a  small  tribe,  and  un«ble  toconiead  ta 
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tbic  wije  prainei  witk  the  dioux  and  other 
roaming  tribeg,  who  are  ten  times  more 
flunerooi ;  they  have  very  judiciously  locat 
ed  themselyes  in  a  permanent  vUlaiire,  which 
is  strongly  fortified,  and  ensures  their  preser- 
vation. By  this  means  ihey  hare  advanced 
fiirther  in  the  arts  of  manufacture ;  have  sop- 
plied  their  lodges  more  abundantly  with  the 
comforts,  and  even  luxuries  of  life,  than  any 
ladian  nation  1  know  of.  The  consequence 
of  this  is,  that  this  tribe  have  taken  many 
steps  a-head  of  other  tribes  in  manners  and 
refinements  (if  I  may  be  allowed  to  apply  the 
worn  refinement  to  Indian  life);  and  there- 
fore familiarly  (and  correctly)  denominated, 
bj  the  Traders  and  others,  who  have  been 
tmongst  them,  'the  polite  and  friendly  Man- 
dans/' 

With  the  fiiarfttl  tortures  voluntarily  under- 
fone,  Which  mark  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
this  tribe,  we  shall  not  concern  ourselves. — 
Portrait-painting,  with  its  inflnenees,  is  a 
pieaeanter  picture  to  dwell  on  :^   . 

'Perhaps  nothing  ever  more  completely  as- 
tonished these  people  than  the  operations  of 
my  brush.  Tlie  art  of  portrait-painting  was  a 
subject  entirely  new  to  them,  and  of  course, 
uathought  of;  and  my  appearance  here  has 
commenced  a  new  era  in  the  arcana  of  medi- 
cine or  mystery.  Soon  aAer  arriving  here,  i 
commenced  and  finished  the  portraits  of  the 
two  principal  chiefs.  This  was  done  without 
having  awakened  the  curiosity  of  the  villag^ers 
IS  they  had  heard  nothing  of  what  was  going 
ottj,  and  even  the  chiefs  themselves  seemed  to 
be  ignorant  of  my  designs,  until  the  pictures 
were  completed.  No  one  else  was  admitted 
iato  my  lod|Mi  during  the  operation;  and 
when  finished,  it  was  exceedingly  amusing 
to  see  them  mutually  recognising  esch  other's 
likeness,  and  assuring  each  other  of  tlie  strik- 
ing resemblance  which  they  bore  to  tlie  ori- 
ginals. Both  of  these  pressed  their  hand  over 
their  mouths  awhile  in  dead  silence  (a  custom 
amongst  most  tribes,  when  anythmg  surpris- 
es them  very  much) ;  looking  attentively  upon 
the  portraits  and  myseli,  and  upon  the  palette 
and  colorl  with  which  these  unaccountable 
effects  had  been  produced.  They  then  walk- 
ed up  to  me  in  the  most  gentle  manner,  tak- 
ing me  in  turn  by  the  hand,  with  a  firm  grip; 
with  head  and  eyes  inclined  downwards  and 
in  a  tone  a  little  above  a  whisper — pronounc- 
ed the  words  *te-ho-pe-nee  Wash-ee!'  and 
walked  ofiT.  That  moment  conferred  an  hon- 
or on  me,  which  you  as  yet  do  net  under- 
stand. I  took  the  degree  (not  of  Doctor  of 
Laws,  nor  Bachelor  of  Arts)  of  Master  of 
Arts — of  mysteries— of  magic,  and  of  hocus 
pocua.  1  was  recognised  in  that  short  sen- 
tence as  a  'great  medicine  white  man;*  and 
since  that  time,  have  been  regularly  installed 
medicine  or  mystery,  which  is  the  most  hon- 
orable degree  that  could  be  conferred  upon 
me  here  ;  and  I  now  hold  a  place  amongst 
the  moat  eminent  and  envied  peraonages,  the 
▲4 


doctor!  and  eoi^jtirati  of  this  titled  community. 
After  I  had  fininhed  the  portraits  of  the  two 
chu  fs,  and  thpy  had  returned  to  Iheir  wig- 
wamSf  and  deliHeratelj  aeattd  ihemietvea  by 
their  reBpecU  ve  fire -side  a,  and  lilently  smoked 
a  pipe  or  two  (:  ccording  to  an  universal  cus- 
tom), the  gradamlly  began  to  tell  what  had 
taken  place  -  and  at  Jeoflh  crowds  of  gamng 
iiBtener»,  with  tnoutjiii  wide  open^  thronged 
iheir  lodges  ;  and  a  throng  of  women  and 
girls  were  about  my  house,  and  through  every 
crack  and  crevice  I  could  see  their  glistening 
eyes,  which  were  piercing  my  hut  in  a  hun- 
dred places,  from  a  natural  and  restless  pro- 
pensity, a  curiosity  to  see  what  was  going  on 
within.  An  hour  or  more  passed  in  this  way 
and  the  soft  and  silken  throne  continually  in- 
creasedj  until  some  hundreds  of  them  were 
clung,  and  piled  about  my  wigwam  like  a 
swarm  of  bees  hanging  on  the  front  and  sides 
of  their  hive.  During  this  time,  not  a  man 
made  his  appearance  about  the  premises — 
after  awhile,  however,  they  could  be  seen, 
folded  in  their  robes,  gradually  aiding  up  to- 
wards the  lodge,  with  a  silly  look  upon  their 
faces,  which  confessed  at  once  that  curiosity 
was  leading  them  reluctantly,  where  their 
pride  checked  and  forbade  them  to  go.  The 
rush  soon  after  became  general,  and  the  chiefs 
and  medicine  men  took  possession  of  my  room 
placing  soldiers  (braves  with  spears  m  then- 
hands)  at  the  door,  admitting  no  one,  but  such 
as  were  allowed  by  the  ehiefii,  to  come  in. — 
Monsr.  Kipp,  the  agent  of  the  Fur  Company, 
who  has  lived  here  eigntyears,  and  to  whom, 
for  his  politeness  and  hospitality,  I  am  much 
indebted,  at  thia  time  took  a  seat  with  the 
chiefii,  and,  speaking  their  language  fluentlv, 
he  explained  to  them  my  views  and  the  ob- 
jects for  which  1  was  painting  these  portraits; 
and  also  expounded  to  them  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  made — at  which  they  seem- 
ed all  te  be  very  much  pleased.  The  neces- 
sity at  this  time  of  exposing  the  portraits  to 
the  view  of  the  crowds  who  were  assembled 
around  the  house,  became  imperative,  and 
they  were  held  up  together  over  the  door,  so 
that  the  whole  village  had  a  chance  to  see 
and  recognise  their  chiefs.  The  effect  upon 
so  mixed  a  multitude,  who  as  yet  had  heard 
no  way  of  accounting  for  them,  was  novel 
and  really  laughable.  The  likenesses  were 
instantly  recognised,  and  many  of  the  gaping 
multitude  commenced  yelping;  some  were 
stamping  oJBTin  the  jarring  dance— others  were 
singing,  and  others  again  were  crying — hun- 
dreds covered  their  mouths  with  their  hands 
and  were  mute ;  others,  indignant,  drove  their 
spears  frightfully  into  the  ground,  and  some 
threw  a  reddened  arrow  at  the  sun,  and  went 
home  to  their  wigwams.  *  *  The  squaws 
generally  agreed,  that  they  had  discovered 
fife  enough  in  them  to  render  my  medicine 
too  great  for  the  Mandans ;  saving  that  such 
an  operation  could  not  be  performed  without 
taking  away  from  the  original  something  of 
his  existence,  which  I  put  in  the  picture,  and 
they  could  see  it  move,  coold  see  it  stir.    This 
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caitailiiif  of  the  nataral  eziitence,  for  the 
purpose  of  iii8ttllu]|r  life  into  tke  aecondiijr 
one,  they  decided  to  be  an  uaelesi  and  de- 
■tnxotiTe  operation,  and  one  which  waf  cal- 
calated  to  do  i^reat  misohief  in  their  htppj 
oommnnitv ;  and  they  commenced  a  mourn- 
ful and  doleful  chaunt  aj^inst  me,  crying  and 
weeping  bitterly  through  the  rilla^,  pro- 
claiming  me  a  most  *dangeroui  man;  one 
who  could malc^  living  persons  bj  looking  at 
them ;  and  at  the  same  time,  eould,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  destroy  life  in  the  same  way,  if 
I  chose.  That  mj  medicine  was  dangerous 
to  their  lires,  and  that  I  must  leave  the  village 
immediatelr.  That  bad  luck  would  happen 
to  those  whom  I  painted— that  I  was  to  take 
a  part  efthe  existence  of  those  whom  1  paint- 
ed, and  carry  it  home  with  me  amongst  the 
white  people,  and  that  when  they  died  they 
would  never  sleep  quiet  in  their  graves.* 

In  this  way  the  women  and  the  old  quack 
medicine  men  (one  would  really  suppose  we 
were  describing  matters  which  concerned  us 
much  more  nearlj^),  contrived  to  raise  alarm 
and  opposiiion  ;  and  at  length  a  Council  was 
called  to  take  the  subject  into  consideration. 
Mr  Catlin  attended ;  his  explanations  weie 
h'sld  to  be  satisfactory,  and  he  was  forthwith 
installed  as  a  Medicine  : — 

'I  was  waited  upon  in  due  form  and  cere- 
many  by  the  medieine-men^  who  received  me 
upon  the  old  adage,  ^Similis  simili  gaudet.' — 
I  was  invited  to  a  feast,  and  they  presented 
me  a  sheshee^quoiy  or  a  doctor's  rattle,  and 
also  a  magical  w  and,  or  a  dootor*s  staiT,  strung 
with  claws  of  the  grizzly  bear,  with  hoofs  of 
the  antelope — with  ermine^with  wild  sage 
and  bat's  wings — and  perfumed  withal  with 
the  choict  and  savoury  odour  uf  the  pole-cat, 
a  dog  was  sacrificed  and  hung  by  the  legs 
over  my  wigwam,  and  I  was  toeretore  and 
thereby  initiated  into  (and  countenanced  in 
the  practice  of)  the  aroana  of  medieine  or 
mystery,  and  considered  a  Fellow  of  the  Ex- 
traordinary Society  of  ConjuraU,* 


From  hs  i^^ndon  Atheuaeam  of  Aa|ust28 

The  Lowkll  Offkriho  :  j)  RtpoMitary  of 
Original  Attidta^  written  by  Ftmaltg  en- 
ploytd  in  the  Mills.  Nos.  1,  2,3.  Lowell, 
Mass.,  Powers  &  Bagley. 
We  have  not  forgotten  Miss  Martincau's  in- 
teresting picture  oi  the  habits  and  manners  of 
the  factory-girls  of  Mew  England  ;  how  they 
'looked  like  well-dressed  j»ong  I&diea,'  and 
in  place  of  the  bandana  handkerchief,  the 
established  Lancashire  coifure,  wore  calashes 
in  ^oing  to  and  fro  between  their  ilwelliflgs 
and  the  mill/  how  some  had  gathered  togetlier 
libraries— others  'cleared  on  mortgages  from 
their  fathers*  farm*— others  educated  the  hope 
of  the  family  at  college.'  Well  might  Miss 
Sedgwick,  intimately  acquainted  with  such  a 
condition  of  plenty  and  ciTilization,  remark 
with  sad  surprise  the  care-worn  faces  of  our 
operatives,  and  the  discrepancy  between  the 
troops  of  beggars  and  the  highly -dressed  cot- 


tags  garddns  which  En^ieh  hi^way  l 
But  yet  more  than,  by  :Ui(^,pictaros  of  ti 
lish,  or  the  astonisttraelit  of  tlie '  M 
authoress,  is  the  wide  discrepaney  be( 
new  and  the  old  country  brouf^ht  hofiie 
by  this  magazine,  written,  as  wc 
should  say,  by 'the  factory-girb  at 
or,  as  its  own  title-page  ieti  fbrthy  Jq 
males  employed  in  the  Millnr*  TIm 
manner  of  its  issue  is  characterise* 
corer,  in  place  of  bookseller's  puff^ 
recommendation  of  the  Mayor  andc 
shipful  idhabitants  of  the  town.  Th| 
spectus  of  its  conductor  announces  thatf 
not,  and  shall  not,  contain  *a  Mates 
sectarianism  and  party  ism'  in  an^  i^i<9> 
on  the  yellow  or  blue  wrapper  si  svei^. 
ber  flaunts,  by  way  of  illustration,  m^^' 
but  apparently  ftithfhl  woodeot  sf 
other  of  the  Lowell  churches — St. 
EpisosDal  Chuish,  the  Bastist  Chs 
Methodist  Church,  &c.  Nor  do  thm 
wholly  contradict  the  promise  thus  ' 
of  something  in  itself  racy  and 
besides  being  valuable  as  an  ez 
state  of  society,  to  which  ws  lisve 
analogous.  Biemembering  the  fsrb  of  fi 
and  tinsel  in  which  the  imagination  ot 
literary  aspiraants,  especially  in  the  hi 
classes,  is  apt  to  walk  abroad,  we  were 
what  surprised  to  find  how  little  the 
thas  and  Lisettes  of  the  Lowell  mills  i 
in  ihapsody  and  sentiment. 

Romance  enough  there  is  in  their 
sitions;   but  it  takes  a  form  of  its 
form  wholly  American,  as  ive  hare 
to   insist, — from  a   recollection    of 
English  periodicals  written  by 
some  experience  of  the  poetry  which 
lish  operative    women  have    added  t 
shelf   adorned   by  the  works  of  £IHst 
Ragg.    A    rich   husband,  and 
silk  dress,  figure,  it  is  true,  somewi 
largely  in  the  visions  of  the  Lowell 
but  then  there  is  as  much  wide-awake' 
the  intellectual  and  moral  advantages 
are  able  to  earn  for  themselves  bj 
labor, — lessons  in  music,  lessons  in  1 
and  the  like.    Aoain,  in  place  (^whi 
heroes  and   the  piak-and- white  hei 
the  Claras  and  the  Clementines,  of 
dies*  Maseums,  the  reader  will  ftod 
exclasivefy  Amercan, — the  homely, 
patriarch, — the  *  school  ma'am,'  with 
dantic  modes  of  demeanor  and  inst 
— and  glimpses  of  ThanksgiTinr  and 
fathers*  Day,  and  of  those  other  festivr' 
celebrations,  in  which,  be  their  femn 
bald  and  uninviting  as  that  of  a  Qi 
tivity,  the  poetry  of  the  genial  hiuasi| 
will  somehow  or  other  disclose  itsetT  _ 
is  the  literary  merit  of  these  portraitnxsi 
picable.    Further,  to  draw  extracts  ft 
miscellany    is  not   necessary.    The 
tion  of  its  existence  (our  artiole 
little   more)    can    hardly  pass, 
tracting  the  attention   ot   these 
ceru  themselves  in  the  well-doing 
gitss  of  oor  mano^taring  clatset 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE— A   TALE. 


IT  «.  P.  B.  JAMES,  MMq. 


In  Oie  reign  of  an  ancient  king  of  Great  Brit- 
tin,  whose  hitme  was  George,  and  who  conae* 
qiuptly  ia  supposed  to  haTe  flourished  on  this 
aide^both  of  the  Conqu^t  by  the  Norman  Wil- 
liam and  the  Reformation  of  our  Church  under 
the  renowned  British  Bluebeard,    Henry   the 
Wiiiduller ;  and  about  the  period  at  which  the 
British  stage-coach  first  sprung  into  existence, 
under  the  form  and  condition  of  a  snail,  and  the 
title  of  a  diligence^  there  appeared — by  the  side 
of  a  highway,  whidi  raa  along  the  southern 
cQMtof  England,  and  led  to  that  spot  with  an 
awful  name,  still  called  the  Dand's  End — a  soli- 
tary public-house,  with  a  little  circular  piece  of 
ground  before  it,  and  an  apjile  orchard  thickly 
planted  with  trees  behind  it ;   beyond  which, 
afl;aint  was  a  place  called  The  Garden ;  though  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  these  who  did  call 
k  90  were  very  courteous  and  liberal  in  their  ep- 
ithets.   Every  one  who  has  seen  Mount  £klge- 
combe,  know;i  well  that  the  most  luxuriant  veg- 
etation which  it  is  possible  to  imagine,  can  be 
Sroduced  at  the  very  verge  of  old  ocean  s  reign ; 
ut  no  such  pains  as  are  ^  there  bestowed  had 
been  given  the  vegetable  kingdom  of  the  garden 
of  which  I  speak,  and  a  scanty  array  of  cabba- 
ges, nirnips,  and  carrots,  .vas  all  that  the  spot  ef 
around  could  boast.    Even  that  was  looked  upon 
in  those  days  all  but  miraculous,  considerint^  that 
the  garden  crept  to  the  very  edse  of  the  clift 
wbicn  oveihung  the  sea;  and  Neptune,  a»  if 
indignsmt  ^t  the  presumntion  of  the    thing, 
womd  come  angrily  up  to  the  very  bottom  of  the 
bank  at  high  water,  during  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  but,  when  he  got  choleric  in  the  spring  and 
autumn,  would  bestow  a  bufiet  with  his  trident 
upon  tl^  cliff  itself,  which  swept  away>  ft'om 
time  to  time,  a  row  of  cabbs^es  or  a  bed  of  on- 
ions, together  \yith  the  soil  in  which  they  were 
planted.    The  house  itself  had  an  aspect  some- 
what gloomy,  and  its  gables  were  turned  towards 
the  road,  the  entrance  being  reached  by  a  step, 
not  up  but  down. 

The  face  of  the  landlord  was  a  merry  ^e  and 
a  gay ;  but  with  all  that  he  was  a  prudent  man, 
took  care  that  his  wit  should  go  as  far;  as  it 
would,  made  one  joke  servo  many  customers, 
had  a  loud  laugh  to  answer  any  question  that  he 
did  not  chooee  to  ^ive  a  more  d<^nite  reply  to, 
eked  out  his  meaning  by  a  knowing  look,  which 
is  not  tangible  to  the  (m^s  of  the  Taw,  and  al- 
ways spoke  well  of  the  justice  of  the  peace. t~ 
His  wife  looked  9a  if  she  could  have  been  a 
Quaker :  she  was  an  Anabaptist,  however,  and 
it  IB  aupp^ed,  or  at  least  was  supposed  by  the 
people  in  the  neighborhood,  that  the  beer  in  that 
nouse  turned  more  rapidly  sour  than  in  any  oth- 
er in  the  county,. 

ft  was  a  nasty,  squally,  rainy  anemoon;  and 
the  diligence  was  winding  riowly  alon^  upon 
the  aforeenad  road,  at  the  average  pace  of  three 
miles  awl  a  htit  an  hour  \  whue  the  rain  kept 
beating  in  ^t  various  points  of  the  crazy  a^d  ill- 


contrived  vehicle,  when  one  traveller  in  the  in- 
side said  to  another — ^*Forty  miles  more,  Freder- 
ick, forty  miles  more.* 

*Aye»'  said  the  other,  'and  this  snail  of  a  ma- 
chine goes  on  as  if  it  never  intended  to  arrive  at 
the  end  of  the  journey.' 

•While  your  heart  flies  on  with  the  wings  of 
love,'  rcpbed  the  first  who  spoke;  *and  yet  can- 
not reach  Mary's  feet  any  faster  than  the  dili- 
gence.' 

The  two  gentlemen  who  thus  conversed  were 
the  sole  tenants  of  Uie  machine,  and  they  were 
both  younK  men  of  five  or  six-and-twenty  years 
of  age.  The  one  who  was  called  Frederick,  and 
whose  name  was,  moreover,  Prevot,  was  by  far 
the  hatidsomest  of  the  two,  and  upon  the  whole 
a  verv  good-looking  man,  though  there  was  a 
certain  grave  and  anxious  lock  about  his  counte- 
nance, which  those  who  loved  him — and  his 
friend's  suter  Marv,  was  one  of  those  who  loved 
him  mostp— called  deeply  interesting;  while  those 
who  did  not  love  him  pronounced  it  to  be 
gloomy  and  sullen.  Sullen  he  was  not,  for  his 
was,  in  truth,  a  very  quick  and  impetuous  na- 
ture ;  but  he  had  a  strong  imagination,  and  was 
by  no  means  addicted  to  over  bright  hopes.  After 
his  friend  had  spoken,  he  remained  silent  for  a 
minute  or  two,  and  then  said — 'Well.  Willy, 
when  will  the  diligence  arrive  after  all  ?* 

•Not  till  this  time  to-morrow,*  replied  his 
g  mpanion,  laughing. 

•Nonsense,  William  Gore,'  said  Frederick; — 
•you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  wretched  thing 
will  take  four-and-twcnty  hours  to  go  forty 
miles  ?• 

•Why,  it  stops  at  a  little  inn  a  mile  or  two 
farther,'  replied  William  Gore,  •for  ei^ht  hour:! 
to  sleep,  as  it  is  called,  nnd  you  may  think  your- 
self very  lucky  if  you  do  the  rest  of  the  journey 
in  sixteen  hours  more.' 

F>ederick  Prevot  bit  his  lip,  and  said — 'Can- 
not we  i^et  a  chaise ." 

•Not  in  such  a  night  as  this,*  replied  his  com- 
panion. •  Besides,  tnere  is  none  to  be  had  here. 
However,  in  convderation  of  your  loverlike  anx- 
iety, I'll  tell  you  what  we  will  do.  We  will 
sleep  here  this  night ;  have  a  Rood  bottle  of  Bur- 
gundy if  it  cun  be  procured;  let  our  things  fol- 
low by  the  diligence ;  hire  two  horses,  and  in  fivo 
hours'  we  shall  h^  at  home.' 

This  was  all  agreed  to  by  bin  companion,  al- 
though, to  say  the  truth,  Frederick,  if  he  bad 
had  his  own  will,  wiKild  have  mounted  a  horse 
as  soon  as  he  got  to  the  inn,  and  ridden  on  at 
full  speed  towards  the  end  of  his  journey.  By 
this  time  it  was  beginning  to  grow  dusk,  so  that 
he  would  have  had  a  darksome  ride ;  it  was 
raining  as  hard  as  it  could  pour,  so  that  he  would 
have  had  a  cold  one,  and  he  himself  was  already 
extremely  tired;  so  that  every  thing  seemed  to 
show  that,  though  contrary  to  his  own  inclina- 
tion, Kis  stay  at  the  inn  would  oe  for  his  ben- 
efit. 
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On  arriving  tt  the  place  of  public  reception 
we  have  described,  the  travellers  made  known 
their  purpose,  both  to  the  driver  of  the  diligence 
and  to  the  landlord  of  the  inn.  The  first  of 
these  two  personages,  as  he  intended  to  charee 
full  price  lor  the  whole  way,  cared  very  litUc 
whether  they  went  on  with  him  or  not.  The 
landlord,  on  his  part,  vowed  that  he  could  give 
the  travellers  the  host  of  ovcry  thing;  but  that 
the  gentlemen  must  put  up  with  a  large  double- 
bedded  room,  as  every  other  room  in  the  place 
was  occupi^.  Frederick  said,  that  he  hoped 
that  it  Was  at  the  back,  as  they  should  be  out  of 
the  way  of  all  the  noise  and  disturbance  which 
was  even  then  Roing  on  in  the  front.  This  the 
landlord  declared  was  quite  impossible ;  there 
was  but  one  room  that  they  could  have,  and  that 
was  in  front.  It  was  a  capital  room,  however, 
he  said,  large  and  roomy ;  and  they  were  con- 
sequendy  obliged  to  make  up  their  minds  to 
their  fate. 

As  to  the  food  set  before  them,  the  landlord 
kept  his  word.  The  dimier  was  most  excellent, 
and  though  either  Claret  or  Burgundy  was  an 
unknown  commodity  in  the  place,  yet  mine  host 
declared  that  he  had  some  Port  of  a  very  su- 
perior quality,  sume  Madeira  wkich  had  made 
more  voyages  round  the  world  than  Cook  and 
Anson  together,  and  some  brandy,  which  also 
had  been  as  much  improved  by  travelling  as  any 
peer's  son  in  the  realm. 

A  crackling  fire  of  dry  wood,  cheerful  lights, 
though  they  were  but  tallow  candles,  some  ex- 
cellent fish,  some  game,  for  it  was  now  autumn, 
with  browed  fowl,  and  other  accompaniments 
of  the  sort,  greatly  cheered  the  travellers  ;  and 
although  the  landlord  could  procure  no  wine 
except  Port,  which  proved  of  a  very  doubtful 
and  unpleasant  character,  and  a  portion  of  which 
might  well  be  suspected  of  growing  upon  Eng- 
lish hedges,  rather  than  in  Portuguese  vineyards 
he  offered  to  bring  forth  rum  of  such  as  they  had 
never  tasted  before,  in  their  days.  That  v*ras  an 
MS^  in  which  punch  was  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  urbane  and  polished  of  all  beverages ; 
the  travellers  willingly  agreed  to  betake  them- 
selves to  the  bowl,  and  the  rum  produced  by  the 
landlord  even  exceeded  his  promise  in  excel- 
lence, and  made  both  the  travellers  marvel  at 
finding  any  thing  so  excellent  in  a  country  inn. 
They  were  deep  in  their  potations,  when  the 
landlord  entered  with  the  coachman  of  the  dili- 
|[ence,  who,  knowing  that  the  travellers  did  not 
intend  to  go  on  with  him  now  appeared  to  demand 
hisfiire.  Both  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets, 
and  William  Gore  speedily  settled  his  own  part 
of  the  charge.  Frederick  Prevot,  however,  felt 
in  his  pockets  in  vain;  he  drew  out  a  number 
of  letters  and  papers,  and  then  said,  with  a  laugh 
*Lend  me  some  money,  William,  I  must  have 
left  my  pocket-book  in  my  portmanteau. 

After  afiecting  for  a  moment  to  refuse,  so  as 
to  make  his  companion  somewhat  angry,  Wil- 
liam Gore  gave  the  money  that  was  wanted,  and 
they  went  on  with  iheir  supper.  The  lender 
ate  and  <kank  more  than  the  borrower,  and  to- 
wards ten  o'clock  they  retired  to  rest  in  the  dou- 
ble-bedded room  which  the  landlord  had  men- 
tioned. Frederick  Prevot  had  one  quality, 
which  is  not  very  unusual  with  quick  and  im^ 


petuous  men,  he  slept,  when  hd  was  asUsf^ 
like  a  stone,  though  it  was  often  long  after  kis 
head  touched  the  pillow,  ere  slumber  vintedhis 
eyes.  It  was  thus  on  the  night  which  I  haw 
mentioned  ;  for  an  hour  or  more  he  lay  awake 
listening  to  all  the  noises  of  the  inn,  and  that 
were  many ;  but  after  that  he  fell  into  a  sleep 
which  seemed  as  sound  as  death  itself. 

We  must  now  take  up  a  new  personage  in  the 
drama,  and  speak  of  the  Boots  of  the  inn»  who 
at  an  early  hour  of  the  following  morning  went 
to  the  door  of  the  trravellers*  room  to  wake  diem, 
as  he  had  been  told.  At  first  he  modestly  knock- 
ed, but  no  answer  being  returned,  he  went  in  and 
opened  the  window  shutters.  What  was  his 
surprise,  however,  to  find  the  bed  next  to  the 
windows,  in  which  William  Gore  had  slept,  if 
the  poor  wretch,  indeed,  had  bcen|^owed  to 
sleep  at  all,  now  vacant,  though  sadly  tossed  and 
tumbled  about;  the  pillo:v  arwl  the  bed-clothes 
deluged  in  q;oro,  ana  all  the  signs,  in  fact,  of 
some  terrible  act  having  been  committed. 

The  Boots  looked  round  the  room  and  into  the 
other  bed;  and  then  quitting  the  chamber  in 
haste,  told  the  landlord  what  ne  had  beheld.— 
The  landlord,  the  landlady,  the  chambermaid, 
and  the  ostler,  all  instantly  rushed  towards  the 
stairs,  but  the  landlord  stopped  the  proerMS  of 
the  ostler,  by  sending  him  immediately  for  a  ctwi- 
stable  and  a  neighboring  justice.     The  rest  of 
the  party  then  returned  with  the  Boots  to  the 
double-bedded  room,  where  they  found  every 
thing  as  Boots  had  described ;  and,  moreover, 
discovered  that  the  towel  and  basin  which  FVed- 
erick  Prevot  had  used  the  night  before,  wen 
stained  with  blood;   and  on  peeping  into  the 
bed,  where  he  lay  sound  asleep,  his  face  and  pil- 
low were  found  to  be  slightly  bloody,  while  his 
right  hand  and  arm,  which  was  stretched  out 
above  the  bed-clothes,  had  a  good  deal  of  blood 
upon  the  finders  and  upon  the  shirt.     The  land- 
lord wisely  determinea  not  to  wake  him  tiU  the 
conrtable  came,  and  in  the  meantime  further 
perquisitions  Were  made.    The  stairs  were  cov- 
ered with  drops  of  gore ;  traces  of  the  same 
kind  were  met  with  all  the  way  through  the 
garden  to  the  top  of  the  bank  above  the  sea: 
liDotsteps  were  seen  deejlly  sunk  in  the  plasfay 
ground,  as  if  a  man  heavily  laden  had  passed 
along;  and  in  some  places  long  trailing  mark* 
were  found,  which  might  very  well  have  been 
produced  by  a  person  dragging  along  a  dead  body 
to  throw  it  into  the  sea  below.    At  length  the 
constable  arrived;  Frederick  Prevot  was  awaken- 
ed with  difficulty,  and  gazed  round  with  a  look 
of  astonishment,  which,  if  feirned,  was  certain- 
ly very  well  put  on.    That  look  of  astonishment 
changed  to  indication  on  being  charged  with  the 
murder  of  his  friend,  and  he  had  well  nigh 
knocked  down  the  man  who  had  made  theaocu- 
sation,  but  he  refrained ;  and  what  was  his  hor- 
ror, when,  on  rising  and  dressing  himself,  as  be 
was  teld  to  do,  the  pocket-book  of  William  Gore, 
marked  with  a  bloody  thumb  and  finger,  was 
found  under  his  pillow  ! 

Were  we  to  follow  the  fashion  of  the  day,  we 
should  dwell  upon  this  examination  before  the 
magistrates,  and  his  trial  before  a  jury  of  bit 
country ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  being  singular,  or    ' 
rather,  perhaps,  of  going  a  step  even  beyoild  obt 
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ooiitenip<Mraries,we will jMM overall  the]>aift- 
fnl  incidents  Q^  his  trial,  and  dwell  vpon  the 
still  more  painful  incidents  of  his  execution.— 
Yes,  reader,  upon  his  execution ;  for  the  chain 
of  circumstantial  evidence  was  so  strong,  that 
the  additional  facts  which  came  out  on  the  trial, 
namely,  that  he  had  had  no  money  on  the  pre- 
eeding  night  to  pay  the  coachman,  that  the  pock- 
et-book which  he  had  pretended  was  in  his  port- 
manteau could  not  be  discover^  there,  and  that 
the  chamber-maid  had  heard  a  man  go  out  and 
come  in,  were  quite  sufficient  to  convince  the 
jury  of  his  gplt  Not  a  doubt  indeed,  remain- 
ed on  the  mind  of  any  person  but  one,  and  that 
was  the  sister  of  the  murdered  man — the  prom- 
ised bride  of  him  who  was  about  to  end  his  da^s 
upon  the  scaflcAd.  5Aedid  not  believe  him  gml- 
ty ;  she  knew  well,  she  had  loved  him  long,  and 
it  would  have  taken  evidence  ten  times  more 
strong,  even  to  have  raised  a  doubt  in  her  mind. 
She  openly  and  boldly  declared  her  conviction 
of  his  innocence ;  she  visited  him  in  prison ; 
she  took  leave  of  him  with  tenderness  and  devo- 
tion; she  consoled  him  with  reiterated  assuran- 
ces Uiat  she  was  as  certain  of  his  innocence,  as 
of  her  own. 

The  fatal  morning  dawned  at  length,  and  as  it 
was  then  the  custom  to  execute  persons  con- 
demned for  murder  in  chains,  and  as  near  the 
spot  where  the  deed  had  been  committed  as  pos- 
sible, the  sentence  of  Frederick  Prevot  declared 
that  he  was  to  be  hung  in  chains  up<m  the  moor, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  inn  where  he  had 
passed  that  inauspicious  night.  The  prison  in 
which  he  had  been  confined  was  at  some  dis- 
tance, and  thoueh  the  time  appointed  for  his  ex- 
ecution was  early  in  the  day,  the  gazing  specta- 
tors, who  had  assembled  to  witness  tlie  agony 
and  death  ot  a  fellow-creature,  were  disappoint- 
ed for  some  hours  of  that  pleasant  pastime  by 
various  accidents  and  misadventures  which  took 
place,  and  interrupted  the  march  of  the  sad  pro- 
cession  from  the  far  off  county  town. 

It  seemed  as  if  nature  opposed  herself  to  the 
hanging  of  an  innocent  man.  The  cart,  in  which, 
loaded  with  heavy  irons  and  seated  upon  straw, 
he  was  drawn  towards  the  moor,  broke  down  at 
the  end  of  the  first  five  miles,  and  it  tfx>k  a  long 
time  to  repair  it.  It  was  then  discovered  that 
the  man  who  had  undertaken  the  terrible  office 
of  executioner,  and  who,  notwithstanding  cer- 
tain savage  propensities  of  his  nature  which  led 
him  that  way,  was  so  much  of  a  novice  as  to  be 
nervous  and  uneasy,  had  slipped  off  secretly; 
nor  was  it  till  long  search  had  been  made,  that 
he  was  found,  drinking  large  draughts  of  spirits 
in  a  public-house.  He  was  then  placed  in  the  . 
same  cart  with  the  prisoner,  and  the  inarch  re-  ' 
commenced ;  but  some  way  farther  on,  in  going 
up  a  very  steep  hill,  the  horse  that  drew  the  cart 
fell  down  dead  in  the  harness,  and  a  new  delay 
tock  place  while  another  horse  was  sent  for. — 
Thus  the  agony  of  that  terrible  journey  waspro- 
longed  to  poor  Frederick  Prevot  for  many  hours, 
and  his  firame,  worn  with  imprisonment,  'vith 
the  struggle  of  hope  and  fear,  with  indignation, 
anguish,  and  despair,  seemed  ready  to  sink  under 
the  proteacted  suflbring  thus  inflicted  on  him, 
and  many  of  those  who  accompanied  the  pro- 
eciiioli  seriously  thought  that  he  would  die  be- 


fore he  reached  the  foot  ot  the  gallows.  The 
clergyman  who -went  with  him  to  afford  him 
spintal  consolation,  was  of  that  opinion,  and 
mentioned  it  to  the  sheriff,  who  rode  by  the  side 
of  the  cart  on  horseback,  adding  that  the  prison- 
er had  tasted  no  food  that  day. 

The  sheriff  was  a  kind-hearted  man,  and  in- 
stantly approaching  the  prisoner,  he  said,  *You 
seem  faint,  sir ;  will  you  take  a  little  wine  at 
that  public-house,  or  some  brandy,,  or  any  tiling 
that  you  Uke .'' 

*Sir,'  replied  Frederick,  «I  will  take  nothing 
that  can  prolong  my  misery,  even  for  a  moment;* 
and  again  he  sank  into  silence. 

During  the  rest  of  the  journey,  the  clergyman 
spoke  to  liijn  from  time  to  time,  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  him  what  comfort  he  could  ; 
out  at  length  approaching  the  moor,  and  the 
dark  line  or  the  gallows  was  seen  rising  in  the 
evening  air,  the  good  man,  in  a  low  tone,  urged 
Frederick  earnestly  to  confess  the  crime.  The 
young  prisoner  turned  slowly  round  upon  him, 
and  said,  *  Would  yon  have  me  die  witn  a  lie  in 
my  mouth  ?'  I  am  innocent !  and  my  innocence 
will  some  day  be  proyed  !* 

Soon  after  this,  the  fatal  spot  was  reached,  and 
as  it  was  now  beginning  to  grow  twilight,  all 
the  rest  of  the  terrible  proceedings  were  hurri- 
ed as  much  as  possible.  Frederick  Prevot  show- 
ed firmness  and  readiness  in  all,  and  more 
strength  than  poeple  had  belived  he  possessed. 
Though  the  crowd,  which  had  been  tnere  from 
the  morning,  was  somewhat  diminished,  the 
numbers  were  still  considerable,  and  while  the 
executioner  was  in  the  act  of  adjusting  the  rope, 
the  prisoner  turned  to  the  people,  ana  said  in  a 
loua,  clear  voice,  *  Rememoer,  every  one  of  you 
that  to  the  very  last  moment  of  my  life,  and  with 
the  very  last  breath,  I  declare  that  I  am  inno- 
cent! Now,'  he  continued,  turning  to  the  hang- 
man, *is  all  readj^  ?' 

<  Yes,  sir,'  replied  the  man,  drawing  the  cap 
over  his  face ;  and*  without  waiting  for  any  fur- 
ther word,  Frederick  Prevot  threw  himself  vio- 
lently off  the  ladder,  and  remained  suspended 
between  heaven  and  earth. 

A  low  murmur  ran  through  the  people,  and  it 
was  a  sad  one  too,  for  there  was  something  in 
the  manner  of  his  death  which  shook  the  con- 
viction even  .of  those  who  had  previously  felt 
more  sure  of  his  guilt.  Some  indeed,  went  a- 
way,  saying  that  he  died  game,  but  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  multitude  separatet.  with  a  feeling 
that,  on  that  moor^  an  innocent  man  had  just 
been  murdered. 

Such  was  the  conviction  of  a  shepherd,  an  el- 
derly man,  who  feed  the  flock  of  a  neighboring 
squire,  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  and  when  he 
went  home,  he  gave  his  wife  an  account  of  the 
whole  proceedings,  adding,  *  They  may  say  what 
they  like,  but  I  am  very  sure  that  poor  gentleman 
did  not  kill  the  other  one,  and  I  should  not  won- 
der if  the  truth  were  found  out  some  day.' 

As  was  usual  with  this  old  man,  in  the  very 
grey  of  the  dawning  of  the  following  day,  he  led 
fordi  his  sheep  to  pasture,  and  the  feeliiigs  he 
had  experienced  on  the  preceding  night,  natu- 
rally made  him  turn  his  steps  towards  tho  ^- 
lowB  on  the  moor.  Though  it  was  a  terrible 
sight,  to  see  the  body  of  a  human  being  hanging 
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tbere>  loaded  with  heavy  chains,  yet  the  old  man 
felt:!^  iniareat  in -all  that  h^i  occurredj  which  ^ 
made  him  paiue  and  look  up.  In  the  mean* 
time,  the  sheep  be^n  to  take  a  wreng  direction 
and  he  called  to  his  do^c  to  turn  them  baek. — 
What  was  his  surprise,  however,  when  he  heard 
a  faint  voice  which  seemed  to  come  from  the 
gibbett,  inquire,  <Is  there  any  body  there  ?'  and 
then  add,  *  For  God*s  sake  !  take  me  down,  or 
end  my  life,  for  this  is  very  dreadful.  * 

The  voice  evidently  came  fram  the  man  who 
had  been  hanged,  although  the  cap,  which  was 
still  over  his  face,  prevented  the  shepherd  from 
seemg  his  lips  move.  At  first,  the  old  man  had 
started  with  terror  and  nearly  sunk  to  the  earth, 
but  now  his  natural  exclamation  was,  *Good 
Heavens !  are  you  not  dead  yet  ?' 

*No,*  replied  the  voice,  *nor  even  hurt, except 
by  remaining  so  many  hours  here.  The  ro{>e 
does  not  press  u^n  my  neck  at  all,  and  some- 
how I  am  hanging  bv  mv  l^s  and  my  arms.' 

*Stay,  stay,  cried  the  shepherd  eagerly ;  1  will 
get  a  ladder,  and  take  you  down  ;  but  do  not 
speak  to  any  one  else,  for  fear  they  should  hang 
you  axain.' 

Thus  saying,  the  old  shepherd  ran  faster  than 
he  had  ran  for  thirty  years,  to  a  detached  bam 
and  rick-yard  at  a  short  distance,  in  which  were 
lying  several  thatching  ladders.  Taking  (he 
largest  of  these,  he  was  speedily  at  the  foot  of 
the  gibbet,  and  had  soon  placed  the  feet  of  poor 
Frederick  Prevot  firm  upon  one  of  the  rounds  of 
the  ladder.  It  was  now  veiy  evident  how  he 
had  escaped  death.  The  hangman,  both  inex- 
perienced and  half  drunk,  had  twisted  th»  rope 
round  the  chains  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
noose  never  slipped  at  all,  and  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  at  which  the  sentence  was  executed, 
presented  the  mistake  from  being  peceived  by 
others.  The  very  suddenness  of  the  spring 
which  Frederick  had  given,  had  entangled  the 
cord  more  strongly  than  ever  in  the  chains,  and 
as  the  lait  strong  exertion  which  he  made  had 
exhittsted,  for  the  time,  all  his 'remaining  cor- 
poreal pow^s,  he  £unted  before  he  liimself  per- 
ceived that  the  anticipated  death  was  warded  off 
for  the  moment. 

The  shepherd  went  skilfully  thoi^h  cautious- 
ly to  work  to  set  him  free.  He  first  cut  the 
cord  that  pinioned  his  hands,  and  having  thus 
enabled  him  to  grasp  the  ladder  firmly,  he  cut 
the  noose  from  round  his  neck,  and  hastened  to 
descend,  leaving  room  for  Frederick  to  follow. — 
The  poor  young  man,  however,  was  so  feeble, 
and  so  stiff,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
cult he  crept  down,  and  even  then  could  not 
support  himself  upon  his  feet,  though  the  poor 
sheph^  was  in  great  agitation  and  terror  lest 
any  one  should  come  up,  as  the  sun  was  now 
fully  risen.  For  Frederick  to  reach  his  cottage 
quickly, was  quite  out  of  the  question;  and  as 
the  best  thing  he  could  do  for  him,  the  old  man 
supported  him  to  a  deep  little  hollow  on  the 
moor  filled  with  tall  heath,  and  hid  from  any 
much  frequented  path.  There  he  made  him  lie 
.  down,  covered  him  over  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
hastened  home  to  get  some  hot  milk  and  other 
restoratives,  such  as  he  thought  best  calculated 
to  give  him  strength  to  complete  his  escape.— 
His  eftcnrts  were  fSly  succetsCUl^  Frederic^  re- 


covered sufficiently  to  reach  the  oU  maik^  cot' 
ta^  wsoMi  m  it  wattlark*nidnuRler  eut«-^  '^ 
thefubeaqoent  nig;ht,'he  maldelus  sn^towifidi- 
the  dwelling  of  her  who  was  luiw  wenaog  Itiib 
asdead,  and  lost  to  her  for  ever.  TherfiMSpeaf- 
ance  of  the  body  from  the  gallows  exdtoaaaBie 
conversatioAt  but  snuU  surprise.  Mxaf  peeple 
said  that  the  corpse  had  gone  to  the  atiahnniifr, 
and  the  chftine  to  the  old  iron  shop;  others  a^feis, 
declared  that  the  fHends  of  the  criminal  had 
carried  oft  the  body  to  bury  him ;  bat  nooaeeo- 
tertained  a  suspidon  of  the  truth.  In  the  meiii* 
while,  the  shepherd,  making  some  reasonable 
excuse,  save  his  flock  into  the  charge  of  a^ne^h- 
bor  for  tne  time,  and  accompanied  Frederick  to 
the  house  of  MaryOore. 

The  old  man  undertook  the  task  of  bveikiDg 
the  news  to  her,  and  delicate  iodded  was  ttatt 
task ;  for,  at  the  best,  the  tidin|pi  had  wdl  nigh 
killed  her  with  iay.  The  door  of  the  neat  small 
house  which  she  had  inhabited  alone  since  htr 
mother's  death*  about  two  years  before,  was  aooii 
open  for  Frederick  Prevot,  and  their  meeting 
was  one  on  which  it  will  not  do  to  dwell.  He 
found  her  in  the  dress  of  a  widow ;  and  though 
he  would  fain  have  ling^ered,  and  weuld  alinatt 
have  risked  any  thin^  rather  than  leave  her^ain 
yet  Mary's  onAr  anxiety  was  to  get  him  bey!and 
the  shores  of  England  as  speedily  as  Boasible. 

She  promised  to  follow  him  immeoiately  if  he 
would  go  to  the  West  Indies,  and  there  to  nmte 
her  fate  to  his.  Though  his  property  was,  of 
course,  lost  for  ever,  yet  hers  was  ample,  accord* 
ing  to  all  the  calculations  of  love,  and  she  pro- 
pel to  sell  every  thing  in  England  immediite- 
ly,  and  te  purchase  property  beyond  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Ei^lish  law.  The  sum  required 
to  enable  Freddrick  himself  to  proceed  on  his 
way  was  soon  provided ;  and  as  there  were-ne 
careful  Bow«street  officers  watching  the  posts 
anxiously  for  a  man  who  was  supposed  to  be 
dead,  Frederick  Prevot  was  sufierea  to  sail  quiet-  • 
ly  away  in  a  West  Indian  trader,  and  airived 
safely  at  Jamaica  after  the  ordinary  time  eccupied 
by  the  passage  in  those  da^  The  captain  and 
several  of  the  passengers,  indeed,  had  remsHDed 
about  him  a  certain  degree  of  anxiety  and  re- 
serve, which  the  captain,  who  was  a  cood-hum- 
ored  soul,  had  striven  to  overcome  by  various 
little  acts  of  kindness.  When  the  vessel  arrived, 
the  captain  toc^  him  on  shore  in  his  own  boat, 
with  another  passenger,  and  promised  to  show 
them  a  house  where  mey  could  get  good  lodguig. 
As  they  were  walking  along,  however,  before  a 
row  of  low  stores  and  wanmouses,  the  captsin 
and  the  other  pass^er  suddenly  perceived  the 
blood  rush  up  into  their  compamon's  face,  and 
with  a  leap  like  that  of  a  maniac,  he  darted  for- 
ward and  seized  the  arm  of  a  Eentleman  who 
was  walking  slowly  on  before  them,  talking  to 
a  nesro; 

The  gentleman  instantly  turned  round,  and 
exclaimed,  *Ha!  Frederick  Prevot !' 

^l^'rederick  Prevot !'  cried  the  captain,  running 
up  and  gazing  upon  his  face,  *why  that  is  the 
roan  that  was  hanged  for  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Gore.' 

*I  am  the  man  that  was  hon^  for  the  mar* 
der  of  Mr.  Gore,'  replied  Frederick,  tumhM; 
round,  but  still  hoUling  the  other  fa^  the  tmd 
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and  this  is  Mr:  Gore  himself»  for  whose  murder  I 
WM  hanged.' 

'Well,  thitf  is  the  oddest  story  I  ever  heard,* 
cried  the  captain ;  *how  can  two  dead  men  come 
to  meet  at  Kingston,  Jamaica  ?*   . 

*  Are  you  all  joking,  Frederick?*  demanded 
William  Gore,  with  a  grave  and  sorrowful  face. 
'Is  it  possible  that  the  accident  that  befel  me  at 
the  inn,  has  led  to  such  misery  and  sorrow  v 
your  strange  words  seem  to  imply  ?* 

*It  is  too  true,  indeed,'  replied  Frederick. 

•Why,  I  have  got  the  newspaper  in  my  pocket, 
myself,'  said  the  captain,  *with  the  account  of 
the  execution,  and  there  is  another  in  the  ship 
containing  all  about  the  murder,  and  a  wood-cut 
of  the  bloody  villain  cutting  his  friend's  throat 
in  bed,' 

•The  fools  !*  cried  William  Gore,  «why,  the 
whole  thine  was  as  simple  as  possible,  I  ate 
and  drank  too  much  that  night,  Frederick,  and 
I  was  awoke  by  a  violent  bleeding  at  the  nose. 
I  searched  about  for  some  cold  water  and  wash- 
ed my  face,  thinking  that  would  stoj)  it;  but 
finding  that  it  did  not  succeed  in  so  djoin^,  I  de- 
termined to  go  out  into  the  air.  I  recollected, 
however,  that  I  had  not  much  liked  the  ap- 
pearaneeof  the  people  of  the  house,  and  as  it  was 
neoessary  to  leave  the  door  open,  I  tried  to  wake 
you^  but  yott  slept  like  a  stone;  and  I  thrust  my 
pocket-book  unaer  your  pillow.  I  then  went 
down  stairs  and  out  into  the  orchard,  intending 
to  go  down  through  the  garden,  which  I  had 
eeen  on  the  preceding  night,  to  the  top  of  the 
clifi,  when,  suddenly,  I  stumbled  upon  three  er 
four  men,  who  were  dragsing  up  what  I  now  find 
were  contraband  West  India  goods,  upon  a  little 


truck.  At  first  they  seemed  inclined  to  murdei* 
me,  declaring  that  I  was  a  custom-house  ofllcer 
come  down  from  London,  and  I  could  only  obtain 
meicy  upon  the  hard  eondition  of  suffering  my- 
self to  he-carried  on  board  the  ship,  which  was 
then  lying  off  the  coast.  They  promised  to  set 
me  on  shore  again,  or  to  put  me  into  the  first 
fishing-boat  they  met  with ;  but  they  either  met 
with  none,  er  were  determined  to  keep  their 
word  in  neither  respect,  for  they  broueht  me 
straight  on  to  St.  Lucie,  and  witl)  difiicuTty  have 
I  found  my  way  hither,  having  nothing  in  my 
pocket  but  a  couple  of  stray  gumeas.  I  am  now 
waiting  here  for  remittances  from  England,  but 
certaimy  had  no  idea  of  seeing  you,  Frederick, 
though  I  took  it  for  granted  that  your  marriage 
with  Mary  would  be  postponed  in  consequence 
of  the  uncertainty  attending  my  fate.' 

It  was  not  very  long  after  this  interview  that 
Mary  Gore  herself  arrived,  and  strange  indeed 
were  her  sensations,  when  a  boat  came  out  to 
welcome  her,  containing  the  brother  and  the 
lover,  both  of  whom  she  nad  for  a  time  believed 
to  be  dead. 

The  events  which  I  have  ju9t  detailed,  made  a 
great  sensation  at  the  time ;  and  tne  captain  of 
the  packet  still  continued  to  declare  that  it  was 
the  oddest  etory  he  had  ever  heard.  It  is  never- 
theless a  true  one:  and  the  gentleman  from 
whom  I  h  eaid  the  tale,  had  seen  the  original  re* 
cord,  and  gave  me  the  real  names  of  all  the  per- 
sons concerned ;  for  the  names  herein  assigned 
to  the  different  characters  in  the  book  are,  to  the 
best  of  my  recollection,  the  only  fictitious  part 
of  the  narrative. 


From  the  LoiuIob  Kecpnkt  for  18tt. 
TO   A    CLOUD. 


BV  CAPTAIH  MARRVaT,    R.   K. 


I  have  phinderM  the  ocean,  distill'd  the  salt  wave. 

Then  nave  flown  with  my  treasures  the  harvest  to 
save. 

And  the  yeoman  who  watch'd  the  clear  skies  in 
despair. 

First  haii'd  me  with  joy,  then  knelt  grateful,  in 
prayer. 

By  the  tempest's  loud  roar  I've  been  summon'd 
away, 

With  my  fellows  to  join  in  dire  battle  array ; 

Hori'd  on  by  the  wild  blast  o'er  each  other  dash- 
ins. 

In  conflict  fierce  minsUng  with  thunder  loud  crash- 

And  thelightning'a  blue  fires  blind  the  vain  seep- 

tic'e  eye, 
Who  now  owns  there's  a  God,  and  who  trembles 

to  die. 
Tis  the  ^riek  of  hope  fied,  on  (he  wild  billows 

tost. 
The  fore-mast  is  shiver'd,  the  proud  vesscrs  lost ; 
The  lightning  has  scathed  her,  the  flames  siveep 

the  deck, 
Tlte  helmsman,  struck  blind,  clings  aghast  to  the 

wreck ; 
Those  who  fondly  had  dwelt  on  the  welcome  of 

home, 
Preas'd  and  madden'd  by  fire  ^  seek  a  watery  tomb . 

AmigB  not,  twaa  merey^-th?  Lord  throned  on 
•   high. 


View'd  the  taint  in  the  air  and  the  blight  in  the  sky. 
Some  die ;  but  contagion  has  fled  from  the  shore. 
And  millions  are  spared  still  to  love  and  adore. 
Cloud,  that  rest  on  the  hill,  till  the  bright  beams  of 

day 
Shall  coMpel  thee  to  rise  and  to  wander  away, 
Like  the  eagle,  which  spreads  his  wings,  flagging 

with  dew, 
Then  soanup  through  wide  space,  to  the  far  realms 

of  blue ; 
Whether  poised,  as  the  albatros,  on  the  wing  sleep- 
ing* 
Or  sailing  with  light  winds  thy  dewy  tears  weeping. 
Or  roird  up  before  the  wild  hurricane's  blast, 
Now  the  summer  is  over,  say.  Cloud,  what  has 

pasti 
Oft  o'er  the  night's  queen  I  have  thrown  my  dark 

veil. 
To  hide  from  her  deeds  which  might  well  turn  her 

pale; 
Deeds,  which  mortals  but  seek  from  each  other  to 

hide, 
While  the  eye  of  an  allseting  God  they  deride. 
I  have  sunk  dowii  to  earth  at  the  evening's  soft 

To  refresh  the  scorch'd  flowers  which  were  faint- 
ing away, 

O'erchar^ed  with  my  <:ews  they  have  haii'd  the 
bnghrsun, 

4#id  smiled  through  their  tears,  as  their  perfumca 
he  won. 
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DanH/lfkrook  fait. 


DONNYBROOK   FAIR. 


Fiom  Bcadty's  MiMtUaiir  Tor  October. 


*Who  has  e*er  had  the  luck  to  see  Donnybrook 

FairV- 
An  Iriahman  all  in  hia  sloiy  b  there, 
With  hia  ipiig  of  4iilie1ah,  and  shamrock  so  green. 
His  clothes  spick  and  span  new,  without  e'er  a 

A  new  Barcelona  tied  nate  round  his  neck ; 
He  goes  to  a  tint,  and  he  spends  half-a-crown  : 
He  meets  with  a  friend,  and  for  love  knocks  nim 

down, 
With  his  sprig  of  shiUelah,  and  shamrock  so 

gretn.' 

^Ireland's  glory  and  her  shame,' — the  great 
fkir  of  the  country .~the  aunual  revel  ao  cel- 
ebrated in  song  and  story, — the  unapproacha- 
ble and  nnequalled  Donnybrook  Fair  is  to  be 
pttf  doisn  /  It  is  eziremely  probable  that  this 
may  be  the  last  year  of  ita  celebration,  for, 
independently  of  the  power  of  the  low,  which 
baa  been  brought  to  bear  against  it.  Father 
Mathew  has  given  it  a  Mow,  from  which  it 
can  never  recover.  The  march  of  intellect 
is  not  in  the  direction  of  (airs.  Fairlop  is  to 
be  ^knocked  up;'  BarUemy  'gradually  abol* 
kJied ;'  and  Dmmyh'OBk  ia  virtually  put  down. 
This  is  ne  subject  for  regret ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  last,  although  it  haa  been  called  *the 
saiety- valve  of  the  national  spirit,'  there  need 
be  ao  fear  of  a  popular  explosion  when  it  is 
destroyed.  It  haa  been  so  renowned,  how- 
ever, in  its  day,  that  it  is  worth  a  parting  no- 
tice, for  many  reasons ;  and  as  we  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  this  *once  celebrated 
place  of  public  amusement,  at  the  eleventh 
Bonr.  an  account  of  our  observations  may  not 
be  wbeUy  uninteresting,  more  particularly  to 
theee  wlio  have  often  heard  of,  but  *ne*er  had 
the  luck  to  see  Donnybrook  Fair !' 

Donnybrook  is  a  small  village,  not  quite  an 
hour's  walk  fh>m  Dublin,  it  consisu  prin- 
cipally ef  one  long  narrow  street,  at  the  end 
of  which,  with  the  high-road  passing  between, 
there  is  an  extensive  green,  and  on  this  green 
the  fair  was  held.  It  eomnienced  on  the  26th 
August,  and  uaually  continued  about  a  fort- 
night. Cattle,  &c.  were  sold  in  it  for  the  first 
day  or  two,  before  the  amusements  began ; 
and  it  was  always  remarkable  tor  being  crowd- 
ed with  bootha  for  eating  and  drinkmg.  It 
has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  latter,  that 
as  much  whisky  was  usually  sold  in  the  fair 
In  ens  day  as  in  the  whele  of  Dublin  in  a 
week!  More  pro^rly  speaking,  the  whisky 
was  sold  in  the  fair  in  the  night,  for  this  was 
the  time  when  the  fun  was  at  its  height.  In 
Dublin  a  man  can  get  more  whisky  than  ie 
enlBcient  to  make  him  very  comfortably  in- 
toxicated for  two-pence  or  three-pence :  and 
as  the  love  of  that^blessed  licker'  hj  the  low- 
er orders  surpassed  their  fondness  for  everv- 
thiag  else— except  fighting,  it  may  readily  be 
■apposed  that  very  few  of  those  who  went  to 


the  fair  returned  from  it  sober.  In  short,  af- 
ter dark,  when  the  fair  was  filled  by  nearly 
all  the  lower  orders  of  Dublin,  it  becaiue 
nothing  better  than  an  immense  assemblage 
of  drunken  men  and  infamous  women.  None 
of  the  wit  and  humor  supposed  to  be  pecu 
liar  to  the  place  was  to  be  found,  but  only  an 
infiiriated  drunken  mob  quarrelling  with  each 
other,  and  plundering  those  who  unhappily 
fell  in  their  way. 

In  Ireland  there  are  unfortunately  such  an 
interminable  variety  of  clashing  intereLts, 
that  men  hardly  keep  from  quarrelling  when 
they  meet  together  in  large  numbers,  even  if 
they  continue  sober;  and  the  violence  of 
party-spirit  exhibited  by  such  a  class  of  men 
as  those  we  have  alluded  to— the  very  lowest 
class  in  Dublin,— maddened  with  liquor,  can 
hardly  be  imagined.  Every  night  tnere  was 
sure  to  be  a  furious  and  sangninarv  factien- 
fight,  or  conflict  uf  some  kind  or  ether.  The 
men  from  the  small  villages  adjoining  Dub- 
lin, for  aome  aenseless  cause,  bore  a  deadly 
animosity  to  a  class  of  men  who  live  in  a  part 
of  Dublin  called  *7%e  Liberty'—e,  place  with 
which  ^Saint  Giles's  rookery'  for  order,  clean- 
liness, and  propriety,  is  far  too  food  to  be 
compared.  The  Liberty  boys^  although  dur- 
ing the  greater  portion  of  the  year  they  might 
be  reduced  to  the  verge  of  starvation,  always 
mustered  in  strong  force  at  Donnybrook  Fair ; 
they  always  ffot  drunk,  and  always  had  a  fae- 
tion-fight.  'The  scenes  that  ensued  on  such 
occasions  cannot  be  described  intelligibly. 
The  place  contained  the  elements  of  every 
kind  of  mischief;  and  it  was  seldom  that  tlie 
constables  could  venture  to  interfere,  for  they 
knew  fVom  experience  that  the  factions  would 
generally  cease  hostilities  with  each  other  for 
a  time,  in  order  to  combine  their  power  for  en 
attack  on  the  protectors  of  the  peace,  who 
were  not  unfrequently  in  such  cases  beaten 
insensible — if  net  killed. 

The  fighting,  however,  was  hardly  the  worst 
feature  of  the  fair.  Robberies  of  the  moot 
atrocious  character  were  perpetrated  with  im- 
punity. The  attraction  of  the  fair  naturally 
drew  to  it  a  great  number  of  the  young  men 
of  Dublin,  who  resorted  thither  to  see  the  fun 
and  participate  in  the  amusements — for  danc- 


nr  was  kept  up  with  spirit  in  all  the  booths, 
lit  terminated  in  such  a  meUe  as  we  have 


til] 


described.  Many  of  these  young  men  were 
frequently  marked  out  by  low  rumans  as  vic- 
tims for  plunder,  even  before  they  entered  ibe 
fair.  They  were  attacked  with  brutal  vio- 
lence, beaten  severely,  and  robbed  of  every- 
thing valuable  about  them.  To  afford  some 
idea  of  the  real  character  of  the  fair  of  late 
years  to  those  ^ho  have  only  heard  of  it  as  a 
place  for  fun  and  merriment,  we  may  be  per- 
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mitvdd  to  m«Btien  one  instance  of  tkii  daring 
kind  of  robbenr,  which  wit  itatffd  to  at  by  an 
intimate  friend  of  one  of  thesniferen.  Three 
yonug  men  went  down  to  the  fair  one  even- 
ing at  dock,  intending  to  return  early .  They 
were  induced,  however,  to  enter  one  of  the 
boothf,  and  called  for  aome  punch.  Here 
they  were  marked  for  rebbery.  A  man  came 
in,  and,  after  looking  at  them  for  aome  time, 
went  out,  and  returned  with  leveral  low  fel- 
lows, who  placed  themselves  near  the  en- 
trance. One  of  them  shortly  afterwards  took 
up  one  of  the  gentlemen's  tumblers  of  punch, 
and  after  drinking  a  portion,  threw  the  rest 
in  hie  face.  The  younj^  men  saw  it  was  in- 
tended to  *riz  a  fight,'  but  thev  contrived  to 
escape  out  of  the  place,  and  having  reached 
the  entrance  of  the  fair,  they  hired  a  car  to 
return  home .  These  cars  are  unlike  any  pub- 
lic  conveyances  in  England,  persons  sitting 
on  them  back  to  back,  with  a  small  space,  like 
a  child's  coffin,  between,  called  «the  well.*— 
They  had  hardly  taken  their  seate,  when  the 
cat  was  beset,  and  although  now  in  the  pub- 
lic road,  the  thieves  attacked  them  with  sav- 
age fierceness.  They  knocked  one  off  his 
•eat  with  a  shillelah,  and  set  on  the  others 
front  and  rear.  The  voung  men,  seeing  they 
were  thus  surrounded,  made  a  desperate  re- 
sistance, and  called  on  the  people  around  for 
help.  This  only  produced  a  general  fight; 
one  of  the  genUemen  was  nearly  killed,  hav- 
in^r  his  scufl  fVactured ;  the  others  escaped 
with  some  severe  contusions,  but  with  their 
clothes  torn  off  their  backs,  and  robbed  of 
erery thing  they  had  about  them.  Every  one 
who  knew  the  stete  of  l>onnybrook  Fair  a 
few  years  ago  could  relate  many  instances  of 
a  similar  character. 

An  Irish  gentleman  onee  gave  an  amusing 
account  of  an  evening's  adventures  there, 
which  will  afford  a  ver^  good  illustration  of 
the  humors  of  the  fair  m  general.  We  will 
present  his  account  as  nearly  as  possible  in  his 
own  words,  though  the  absence  of  the  rich 
brogue  with  which  he  spoke,  the  twiteh  of 
the  shoulders,  and,  above  al^  the  humorous 
look  with  which  he  enriched  portions  of  it, 
will  make  the  written  account  very  flat,  com- 
pared with  his  deseriptioB.  He  wa^^a  lad  of 
the  old  school,*  and  had  been  *a  right  gay  fel- 
low' in  his  time.  He  had  abitter  hatred  against 
temperance  societies,  and  etery thing,  indeed, 
which  he  thought  tended  to  pnt  down  *the 
ep'rite  o'  the  people.' 

*I  think  1  ought  to  remimber  «The  'Brook/ 
anyway,'  said  he,  *for  devil  such  a  slatin'  did 
1  iver  get  before  or  since,  as  the  night  I  wini 
down  wid  Pether  Sleeviu.  A  right  gay  fel- 
low was  Pether,  and  fh>m  the  kingdom  o' 
Kerry,  too.    He  was  a  medical  student  at  that 


time,  rest  his  sowl,  (for  he's  dead  long  affo,) 
and  for  a  skrimraage  such  a  boVvou  wo'dn't 
pick  oHt  of  the  whole  county.    Well,  towards 


and  for  a  skrimraage  such  a  boVvou  wo'i 
pick  OHt  of  the  whole  county.  Well,  towi 
the  ind  oy  August,  jist  the  second  dav  ov  the 


toe  ma  oy  August,  jist  tne  second  dav  ov  tne 
fiur,  who  should  come  up  to  Dublin  but  Pe- 
ttier, an'  ov  course  he  come  an'  dined  wid  me. 
Afther  we'd  dined,  an*  war  jiat  mixin'  our 


fourth  tambler  o'  pnnch,  (by  the  same  token 
that  I  only  used  to  take  three  whin  I  was 
alone  by  meself,)  ^Boyle,'  sis  he  to  me,  'isn't 
this  Bonny  brook  Fa^itV  sis  he. — <Taith,  an' 
it  is,'  sis  I,  'an'  sure  ther  '11  be  seme  sport 
there  to-night,  I'm  thinkin'.'-^'An*,  what's 
the  reason  we're  not  to  go.''  sis  he.  'Is  the 
sp'rit  goin'  out  ov  the  counthry  intirely,  toat 
a  decent  man  like'yerself,  who  knows  how  to 
handle  a  twiff  wid  the  best  o'  thim,  should  be 
maljiin*  yerself  a  hermit  at  this  s'ason  o'  the 
year .''  sis  he. 

4t  didn't  want  much  pnrsoashun  thin  to 
make  me  say  'yes  to  sich  an  invitashnn,  for 
there  wasn't  a  trick  on  the  town  but  1  know'd 
somethin'  ev  it.  So  afther  WL>'d  cleared  off 
our  punch,  and  one  tumbler  more — to  rinse  . 
it  down — tor  the  boys  at  that  time  wo'dn't  be 
botherin'  thimselves  wid  uy,  like  they  do 
now,  off  we  Wint  to  go  down  to  the  fair.  It 
was  jist  dark,  an'  the  ould  CharlUs  wur  cam- 
in*  their  rounds,  wid  their  long  poles^  an' 
their  lantherns,  as  they  always  used  to  do 
early  in  the  night,  before  any  skrimmagen 
begun  in  the  streeta,  bekase  thirty  ye  see,  they 
always  kept  m  their  wateh-boxes.  But  no 
matther  for  that— the  crathnrs  !  Sure  wam't 
they  better  than  all  the  po-lis  in  the  world — 
barrin'  the  pathroles  ?  It's  the  po-lis,  them, 
new  po-lis,  that  spoil  the  sport  intirely.  Be- 
tore  they  wur  invented,  Dublin  was  the  place 
for  fun  end  sp'rits,  an'  there  was  no  comin* 
up  before  the  magistrates  in  the  momia't 
mind  ye,  aAberwards.  If  a  man  took  a  Char- 
ley's  pole  from  him,  an'  Upped  him  on  the 
head  wid  itr— what  matther  ?  Sure  a  pound 
note  was  a  good  plasther ;  an'  iv  ye  did  git  to 
the  watoh-houie— which  ye'd  no  call  to  do  iy 
ye  enly  minded  how  to  do  the  thing  properly, 
but  iv  ye  did  get  to  the  tock-np,  ve  had  only 
to  lave  a  couple  o'  pounds  for  bail,  an'  they'd 
do  for  ye's  app'arance  in  the  momin'  Bnt, 
now,  cieh  hone !  thim  Peelers  desthroy  us. — 
'They're  'sport sp'ilers'  intirely.  Everything** 
brought  up  tp  the  inspictor ;  an'  they  won't 
take  leg-bail. 

'Well,  Pether  an'  X  wint  up  to  Stephen's 
Green,  an'  there  we  got  a  car,oy  coorse,  that 
wur  goin'  down  to  Donny brook.  'Fourpence 
a-piece,'  sis  the  man,  'an'  aff  at  once.' — 
''That'll  do,  sir,'  sis  Pether,  an'  so  up  we  got, 
wid  four  men  more  on  the  seats,  an'  two  in 
the  well  o'  the  car,  which  ouffhtent  to  carry 
enly  four  altogether;  an'  indeed  the  horse 
seemed  lp  think  he'd  got  his  number.  But 
cruelty  to  animals  wasn't  minded  then,  whin 

rple  were  goin'  down  to  'The  'Brook.'— 
the  horse  drovt  us  all  down,  an'  may  be 
we  warn't  merry  on  the  road  at  all !  Bnt 
whin  we  come  to  pay  our  &re, — 'Sixpence 
each,'  sis  the  man.  'Oh,  the  devil  fly  away 
wid  yer  sixpence,  sir!'  sis  Petber.  'Do  ye 
see  any  cobwebs  on  my  eyelashes?'  sis  he.— 
'An'  do  ye  think  I'd  be  afther  insultin'  ye  wid 
sixpence,  whin  ye  enly  asked  fourpence  .'*  sis 
he.  'Ah !  don't  be  humbnggin'  me,'  sis  the 
carman.  'Oh,  ye's  a  nate  lad  !'  said  Pether; 
*but  111  not  giye  ye  as  nnch  aa  wonld  bile 
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tw«  0in&ll  pTftiiee,  over  yer  faxe!'  tit  be — 
The'&ctif,  we  wanted  a  bit  or  a  tkiixtimafe  * 
about  the  twopence,  an*  to  we  botheted  toe 
man  till  we  tee  the  penpiration  comin' 
through  hit  hat  V  an'  thin  lie  was  aflhfr  call- 
in'  Pether  *a  Jackeen  !*  Whin  he  taid  this, 
Tether  knocked  him  down,  like  Oliver  Crora- 
mel  did  the  Pope^  an*  'pon  me  conscience,  in 
a  minute  we'd  fightin'  enough  for  twenty 
Connaught  men .  For  whin  thia  carman  got 
up,  he  took  another  man,  in  the  dark,  for 
Pether,  an'  he  lent  him  such  a  touch  on  the 
side  oy  his  hat,  as  brought  htm  down  like  a 
lafe  on  a  windy  day.  Thin,  what  wid  people 
interferin*  to  step  the  fight,  an'  what  wid  boys 
comin'  up  to  fight,  in  less  time  than  a  pig 
we'd  uncurl  his  tail,  there  wur  twenty  Hwigs' 
»t  work  at  the  smallest.  But,  as  Pether  an' 
me,'  said  Mr  Boyle,  with  an  ^^rch  wink  of  his 
eye,  ^didn't  witih  te  make  a  disturbance  at  the 
first  of  the  eventn',  we  thought  it  w:as  judici- 
ous to  la?e  the  spot,  and  so,  owin*  the  car- 
nan  (who  was  a-fightin '  wid  a  friend,)  his 
fare  till  we  met  him  again,  we  wint  on  very 
quietly  to  have  a  glass  of  punch  in  a  tint. 

*  At  that  time  timpcrance  wasn  t  understood 
in  this  counthry,  and  Donnybreok  was  a 
whisky  brook.  But  them  days  are  gone,  so 
they  are.  Father  Mathew  has  desthroy'd  the 
tp'rite  of  the  counthry.  Think  of  their  bav- 
in' a  timperance  tay-party  at  Donnybrook 
latt  month— think  o'  that  now!  and  not  a 
drunken  man  among  all  the  tay-totallers  but 
only  one  ;  and  he  only  alter  getting  drunk  in 
fun !  Ah,  1  fuppose  they'll  lave  on  smokin* 
dudeen  soon ! 

*Iv  ye  could  have  seen  the  fair  at  that  time, 
yen'd  niver  forgit  it.  The  lar^  green  on 
each  side  of  the  road  covered  with  tints  and 
peente,  an'  everyone  wid  a  dudeen  an'  ashil- 
felali— the  men  i  mane,  not  the  tints  Then, 
to  see  the  row  ov  big  tints  behind,  wid  all  the 
conjoorers,  an'  the  bozin  men,  an'  the  playeis 
ov  the  counthry.  An'  thin  to  hear  the  musie 
an'  the  beautiful  pipes,  an'  the  fiddles  a-scrap- 
in'  in  every  tint;  an'  every  boy  wid  a  lass 
dancin'  for  the  life  on  the  hall-doors  that  had 
been  borro-ved  flrom  half  the  l^iberty.  Ah! 
that  was  the  time  for  the  fkir.  No  timper- 
ance—-no  po.lis  then  ;  all  fun,  an'  all  in  good 
humor.  But  wait  till  1  tell  ye's.  There  lour 
a  fight  somethimes,  or  how  would  I  be  sayin' 
what  a  tlatin'  1  got  ?  But  sich  a  fight  ss  I'm 
goin'  totell  ye  of  didn't  often  happen. 

*The  night  we  wint  down,  there  wur  two 
men  met  in  the  fair  who  oughtn't  to  have 
come  together  there  by  sny  manes.  One  ov 
thim  wss  a  shoemaker  fruin  the  Liberties, 
Pat  fteilly,  an'  he  had  been  a  cheatin'  an' 
playin'  his  thricks  upon  Jim  Mtirpby,  an'  he 
came  from  Dundrum.  Jim  thought  he'd  meet 
ReiUy,  an'  he  said  iv  he  did,  htt'd  slai|ghUr 
him,  an'  so  he  did — met  him,  I  mane.  Jim 
had  twenty  boys  at  his  elbow,  an'  so  bad 
Reilly  nearly,  for  the  Liberty  boys  wur  al- 
ways ready  for  a  skrimmago  at  Donnybreok. 
Well,  in  a  minute  Jim  spied  mit  Pat  Reilly, 
an'  he  was  wid  him  in  a  whisper.    *Stop,  ye 


sis  he.  *An',  boys,  mind,  let  thia^  tm 
only  wid  Reilly  an*  me,  an'  let  none  oi  jfH 
interfiue,  an*  by  my  mother's  bletiiin^  m 
slate  him.'  The  boys  stood  round  'em,  wm* 
in  a  moment  they  wur  at  it.  Jim  MntttA 
was  an  iligant  made  boy .  Every  limb.of  mm 
looked  as  iv  it  had  been  made  for  a  gt$]^  eai* 
his  big  thick  fist  grasped  a  shilleiaJi'tjM 
hadn't  been  cut  for  ornament.  Pat  tUnttj 
was  a  dirty  little  bla'guard.  While  Jim  f«M 
his  Sunday  clothes  on,  though  tney  wvr  coy- 
eied  by  his  large  frieze  eoat,  which  he  seora- 
ed  to  take  ofiT,  out  of  continlpt  of  the  shoe- 
maker, Pat  hadn't  a  rag  on  worth  askin*  tog. 
He  wore  no  coat  because  he  had  none,  mgt' 
his  breeches  were  all  untied  at  the  kneea«  a|i* 
his  stockings  hanging  about  his  legs.  Aa* 
yet,  for  all  that,  ye  c<  uld  see  by  his  anoirin' 
lace,  an'  his  mdignant  eye,  that  he  was  more 
than  a  mateh  fer  Jim  in  cunnin',  though  W 
hadn't  so  much  *power  in  his  elbow.'  Bai, 
however,  at  it  they  wint,  and  everybbdjr 
thought  Jim  would  slate  the  other  as  he'd  fiio- 
mised.  'Pon  me  conscience  it  would  imTe 
made  a  good  pictur'.  They  had  ffot  in  troat 
of  one  of  the  largest  shows  in  the  fair,  for  tlie 
light  ov  the  lamps,  an*  whin  thd  peopk  ov 
the  shows  saw  a  factien-fight  was  gain'  lo 
begin,  they  stopped  their  dancin*.  an'  the  oaly 
music  ye  seen  heard  was  Jim  an  Pat*stlude- 
lahs  as  they  met  in  the  air.  Jim  poured  liit 
blows  down  so  hearty  an'  so  well,  that  tlieia 
was  little  doubt  who  would  kiss  the  sod  fiiut. 
But,  as  Reilly  vot  beaten,  so  he  got  mere 
venemous  an'  full  ov  revenge,  till  at  last  he 
was  like  a  devil  firom  the  internal  place,  aa' 
leppin'  about  the  ground  like  a  madmaa. — 
Jim  hardly  had  a  sctrateh  upon  him,  while 
Reilly's  head  was  covered  wid  wounds  aa* 
blood,  that  run  down  the  sides  of  his  face  like 
a  iountain ;  an'  his  head  all  clotted  with  gore. 

At  last  Jim  aimed  a  blow  that  he  intended 
should  finish  the  business.  He  swung  his 
thick  shelelah  round  his  head,  and  while 
It  was  in  fiill  swing,  he  brought  it  dowa 
intending  it  for  the  forehead  ef  Reilly.  Bat 
it  took  him  on  the  ear,  an'  it  (ore  it  ofi*  as 
clane  as  iv  a  winch  had  done  it.  Reyiy 
shrieked  '>ut  wid  the  agony,  and  he  seemed  to 
be  faintin' ;  but  in  a  moment  he  put  his  hand 
in  his  breast,  an'  like  a  wild  hyena  he  rushed 
in  upon  Jim,  and  clutched  him  by  the  head. 
The  villian  had  armed  himself  wk/  kis  ^JUe- 
maker's  knife^  in  case  he  should  be  beaten, 
an*  now  be  used  it.  Before  Jim  could  tell 
what  he'd  lie  at,  he  caught  him  by  the  hiuir 
wid  his  right  hand,  an'  wid  his  left  he  made  a 
gash  across  his  windpipe,  Uiat  almost  cut  his 
head  from  his  body ! 

'After  this,  1  can  hardly  tell  ye  what  baj>- 
pened,  for  every  boy  who  had  a  stick  wid  him 
took  a  part  in  the  fight,  Pether  Sleevia  aa' 
1  tried  to  get  under  one  of  the  caravapt,  hat 
some  rofilans  that  saw  Uf,  said  we  were  coa* 
stables  in  disguise,  an*  in  a  moment  a  hnad* 
red  wild  savages  were  down  with  ut.    Pe* 
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Uwrfimfiitlik^t  jgMtlMiitiit  as  he  afwtys 
did ;  iNit  ife  war  Mh  beaten  tfjiMleif,  an* 
fll#filAl>0Mfl)e«tton  Ir  b»fr,  wai  j^ndin*^  oAy- 
tMon'ti  low  bed  in  one  of  the  public  honsea 
6r  the  town,  wid  Pether  atandin'by  me,  an' 
hiii  head  patched  all  oyer  Itke  an  old  quilt  ! 
Am  for  me,  1  didn't  know  for  a  day  or  twe, 
Whether  I  had  any  head  at  all,  for  it  waa  jut 
Ihofriteofmy  body;  bat  by  degrees  1  got 
iOttlMi,an'  aa  I  aot  married  the  ne:Kt  >ear,  the 
nlelbi«aa  wooM  nerer  let  me  go  near  «The 
Birook'  again ;  and  so^  ye  see,  I've  a  bettht-r 
vemlmbrance  ov,  the  fightin'  than  the  fun  ; 
though  mind  ye,  I  wo'd'nt  apeak  disparagin' 
01P  the  fair,  for  all  that' 

At  length  the  lord  mtyor  of  Dublin  deter- 
mined, irposaible  to  put  a  stop  to  this  annu- 
al celebration  of  riot,  debauchery,  and  rob- 
bery^ and  on  the  establishment  of  the  new 
ptmee^  in  1839,  the  mayor  for  that  year  caus- 
ed every  tent  to  be  closed  at  dusk,  and  prc^- 
hibiied  the  fair  continuing  more  than  three 
days  the  consequence  #ras,  that  it  passed  off 
qn«etly  Bttttke  person  who  received  the 
rentier  the  show-booths,  &c.  during  the  con- 
tinaance  of  the  amusements,  was  far  from 
being  satisfied  with  this  arrangement  and 
brought  his  action  against  the  Mayor  for  in-  • 
terfeHng  in  the  manner  described.  The 
cstnse  was  tried  before  the  Chief  Justice,  who 
dislnrered  an  excellent  charge  to  the  jury,  on 
the  necesity  ot  preserving  the  public  peace 
by  Bmittng  the  continuance  of  the  disgrace- 
fnl  scene  to  the  shortest  possible  period,  and 
a  verdict  was  given  accordingly.  The  po- 
lice,  acting  on  this  authority,  have  since 
ohltgtd  every  drink  ing-booth  to  be  closed  at 
dusk,  though  they  are  still  allowed  to  remain 
oa  the  ground  a  week.  The  number  is  di- 
minishing every  7 ear,  ss  the  owners  do  net 
find  it  worth  their  while  to  visit  the  place, 
and  the  laic  temperance  reformation  among 
the  poorer  classes  ef  Dublin  will,  no  doubt, 
pat  them  down  altogeiher.  Donnybrook 
Fair  ia  therefore  virtually  abolished.  As  we 
had  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the  place  last 
year,  we  shall  describe  briefly  what  struck  us 
at  the  time  as  being  worthy  of  observation. 
It  ahotttd  be  mentioned  that  the  use  of  *  the 
cratkur  had  not  then  been  publiely  renounc- 
ed by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have 
since  *•  taken  the  pledge,'  and  the  last  glim- 
merings of  the  *ould  ancient  spirit  of  the  fair' 
were  tii^retbre  just  visible. 

Dublin  itself  did  not  show  any  of  tli6  symp- 
toms of  excitement  it  once  used  to  exhibit  on 
snch  occasions.  The  principal  feature  was 
an  extra  number  of  conveyances,  for  while 
the  fair  continues  there  are  -a  great  number 
•f  cars  at  difierent  parts  of  the  city,  that  con- 
▼ey  passengers  to  the  scene  of  amusement  for 
fourpenee,  or  sixoence,  according  as  an  ar- 
rangement is  made  with  the  gentleman  who 
drives  the  horse,  befof  or  after  leaving  Dub- 
lin. If  a  bargain  ia  not  struck  first,  he 
elaims  sixpencs^  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  the 
fightf  (an  Irish  word  for  noisy  disputes) 
which  occur  between  him  and  hiafkres  en 


manyidccaifoiii  on  Account  of  the  tw opener, 
are  slight  memorids  of  the  greater  bsiiles  of 
other  Kinds  vfhtch  formerly  to«k  p!sce. 

The  lower  hlui»  of  people  in  Dublin  riile 
about  a  great  dei\  more  than  the  working 
classes  of  London,  althuiigh  they  are  poorer^ 
inconsequence  ofcur-hire  U(?ing  somuclileBS 
than  the  cab-faree  of  London.  Heitf  ft  do^en 
may  go  down  to  Don  nip  brook  for  etghteen 
pence,  if  they  agree  with  the  drivi^r  pfevj- 
ously. 

On  the  Sunday  before  the  fair,  which  com 
menced  on  Monday,  and  was  allowed  to  con- 
tinue during  the  remainder  of  the  week,  we 
went  down  to  observe  the  place.  On  this 
day,  which  was  called,  <  Walking  Sunday,* 
Donnybrook  used  to  be  a.scene  of  awful  in- 
temperance; but  on  the  present  occasion  net 
a  single  booth  was  permitted  to  be  erected, 
and  nothing  could  be  sold  on  the  green.  Par- 
ties of  the  police,  about  twenty  in  number, 
paraded  the  green  and  town;  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  mounted  patroles  were  scat- 
tered about  the  place,  to  be  in  readiness 
should  any  disturbance  take  place.  On  Mon- 
day, the  26ih  of  August,  the  fair  commenced. 
On  the  left  hand  side  of  the  green  from  the 
town,  five  small  amusement  shows  were 
erected,  and  on  the  right  about  sixty  drink- 
ing booths.  The  latter  were  ranged  side  by 
side,  forming  a  long  line.  Each  rf  them  had 
Its  name  or  sign  ;  and,  considering  the  re- 
strictions imposed  on  their  proprietors,  they 
were  snbatantially  built. 

The  chief  attractions  of  iJu!  fair  appeared 
to  be  provisions  for  eating  and  drinking,  but 
the  kind  of  food  showed  ihiit  llu^  t^iate  of  the 
visiters  differed  in  some  pariicukrs  troiu  |2ie 
frequenters  of  the  well-known  *  Barllemy 
Fair.*  There  were  a  fr  w  sausagea  preparing 
for  the  lovers  of  forced- lueat,  here  and  there ; 
and  the  savoury  odour  ihry  diffLiied  tround 
was  very  similar  to  that  nt  *  Barilemy.'  An 
epieure  might  have  turned  up  his  nose  at 
their  a;  tiearance  and  hinted,  that  the  pie- 
man's observations  to  81  rn  Wellcr  were 
founded  on  fact;  but  the  pnrchaBcrs  of  the 
dainties  appeared  detertnined  on  enjoying  Uw 
savoury  morsels  without  un pleading  reHeu* 
tiens  on  their  preparation.  Bread  and  cheefi4> 
were  in  great  request.  The  poorer  claaies  in 
Dublin  seldom  enjoy  this  hixury  ;  and  though 
it  might  appear  common  tfi  a  (luckney,  it  was 
by  no  means  so  to  the  Dublinera.  Uni*  lady, 
the  proprietor  of  a  table  near  the  entrance  to 
tJie  green,  had  an  ample  supply  *^f  *  resl 
(^IieAire,* — at  least,  ahf'  raited  them  no ;  Uiii 
they  looked  like  large  Ininpj  of  lieeu' wax, 
and  the  smaller  portion H  like  yellow  batter- 
pudding.  Three  of  the  usual  aiae  weftf  plac- 
ed on  a  low  table,  and  on  the  lop  of  ihpm  Ihe  [ 
lady  was  seated,  with  be<:oming  dignity.  A 
large  supply  of  *pen'ortha'  wt?re  arrai>g*d  in 
the  front  of  the  table.  V\g»'  trotters  appeared 
to  be  a  drug  in  the  market  :  hein^  vt^xy  comS 
mon  in  Dublin,  they  were  no  uiJiury  ;  ana 
although  the  vendors  gave  a  Uberal  supply  sf 
salt  to  the  article,  yet  tnaiiy  of  Iheie  italti, 
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•n  tha  fourth  day  of  the  fair,  diffaied  a  very 
unpleaiant  odour,  aad  the  priee  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  the  trotters  wai  evidently  on  the 
decline.  One  or  two  gentlemen,  who  parad- 
ed the  fair  with  *hot  peas,'  appeared  to  possess 
a  novel  dish,  and  were  honored  with  much 
patronage,  although  I  heard  one  customer, 
who  had  purchased  sodw,  remark,  <  that  it 
wasn't  rale  butter  wid  'em.'  I  did  not  ascer- 
tain whether  the  peas  were  green,  grey,  or 
split ;  but,  whatever  they  were,  they  were 
eertainly  a  dainty.  The  chief  luxury  of  the 
fair  everv  day,  except  Friday,  was  *pig's  face 
'  and  hiUd grunt,*  The  number  of  iron  pots 
•upported  over  small  torf  fires  contained  over 
small  turf  fires  eontaninf  these  delectable  ar- 
ticles were  beyond  all  ciUculation. 

On  Fridav  they  gave  place  to  food  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind.  Nearly  all  the  visiters  being 
Catholies,  of  course,  meat  was  not  eaten  ou 
Fridays,  in  its  place  was  an  ample  supply 
•f  fish — salt  herrings !  ling !  cockles  !  all  pre- 
pared in  the  first  style  of  art,  to  gratify  the 
appetites  of  purchasers.  But  notwithstand- 
ing the  large  supply  of  these,  and  similar 
dainties,  some  of  the  usual  eatables  of  a  fair 
were  wanting.  There  was  not  one  ginger- 
bread-stall; nor  a  spice  nut  in  the  whole 
place!  The  only  approach  to  these  usual 
lairings  were  a  few  pennyworths  of  children's 
*  eight-a-penny;'  little  bits  of  gingerbread- 
pastry,  that  are  unsavory  in  all  months  ex- 
eepting  those  of  sehool-boys.  Pastry  is  the 
rarest  thing  in  Dublin  excepting  in  the  shops 
of  pastry  cooks  you  may  dine  at  a  gentleman'* 
table  for  six  months,  and  not  taste  a  pudding. 
This  national  peculiarity,  for  such  it  really 
is,  may  account  for  the  deficiency  of  sweet 
things  at  the  fair.  The  frequenters  of  it  look  - 
ed  only  for  the  more  substantial  kind  of  feod. 
Indeed,  many  circumstances  showed  that 
the  fair  was  more  a  country  feast  than  city 
entertainment.  There  was  not  a  toy  in  the 
place,  but  what  might  have  been  purchased 
Ibra  few  pence.  Fancy  stalls  there  were 
none.  A  tew  tables  and  table  cloths  spread 
on  the  grass,  covered  with  penny  dolls  and 
whistles,  constituted  the  toys  of  the  fair.  IVe 
w^re  told  that  in  former  times,  Donnj brook, 
like  other  fkirs,  had  a  good  supply  of  the  us- 
ual fairings ;  but,  on  the  occasion  now  de- 
scribed, the  only  temptation  for  purchasers 
were  the  savoury  provisions  and  the  whiskey. 

The  drinking  booths,  as  just  mentioned, 
were  pretty  numerous,  and  the  frontage  cer- 
fainlv  had  an  imposing  appearance.  During 
the  day,  a  few  planks,  of  a  room  door,  taken 
from  some  apartment  in  *the  Liberty,'  was 
placed  before  the  entrance  to  each  tent,  and 
on  these,  during  the  whole  day,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  experienced  in  the  difficult  steps 
which  constitute  the  Irish  jig,  might  be  seen 
dancing,  with  a  vigor  which  showed  that  the 
strainsof  the  miserable  fiddler  were  dulcet 
oonnds  to  them.  In  front  of  these  tents 
gronps  might  be  seen,  which,  if  Wilkie  could 
have  tranderred  to  canvass,  would  have  ox- 
oHod  tho  admiratioB  of  all  lovon  of  the  pic- 


tnrosque.  The  boys  with  their  shelelnbs,  lim 
girls  with  their  gowns  pinned  up  behisd 
tbem,  dancing  *for  the  life;*— the  »ld  warn 
and  women  looking  on  with  adaainiion  it 
the  daubU  skvfie^  and  the  toe  and  heei  ;  the 
*My  !  my  !'  and  *8ee  that  now  !'  as  sirong^ 
expressed  in  their  features  as  if  the  worii 
were  printed  on  their  faces.  Altogether,  the. 
groups  exhibited  a  picture  cf  Irish  lifie  whiih 
It  was  really  worth  a  visit  to  Ireland  to  osc. 
At  six  o'clock  all  this,  most  judioiously,  was 
stopped.  Before  it  was  dusk,  the  JLord  May* 
or,  accompanid  by  a  strong  body  of  polise, . 
entered  the  fiur.  They  proceeded  to  enek 
drinking-booth  in  succession,  causing  thnr 
inmates  to  come  forth.  A  policcmaa  wss 
then  placea  at  the  entrance,  and  nnother  si 
tht  tear  ;  their  duty  was  to  prevent  any  one 
entering  the  tent,  m  this  way,  evory  mak- 
ing-booth was  emptied  and  guarded ;  not  a 
drop  of  spirits  was  sold  in  the  fair  oAer  six  o'- 
clock ;  the  consequence  was,  the  drvnkea 
men  were  taken  home  in  good  time  ;  and  the 
ruffians  who  used  to  carry  on  their  defieda> 
tions  under  cover  of  the  night,  were  pievaai- 
.ed  from  exercising  their  vocation. 

The  amusement-booths  continued  open  till 
ten  o'clock.  They  were  few  in  nunaber  ;  aad 
all  of  fourth-rate  character,  presuming  tiwtts 
be  the  last  degree  of  comparison  capaMe  of 
being  applied  to  such  exhibitions.  One  show, 
•Batty's  wild  beast,'  ranked  a  litUe  higher.— 
It  was  a  collection  of  a  few  animals,  ronfiafd 
in  small  dens,  which  few  could  feel  an  inte^^ 
est  in  seeing,  when  they  could  visit  the  very 
interesting  collection  of  animals,  &«.  at  the 
Zoological  Gardens  in  the  Phcenix  Park  for 
threepence.  One  show  was  that  of  a  pugilist 
The  proprietor  pretended  that  he  was  aa 
Englishman  ;  but  the  brogue  told  ho  was 
from  *Cork.'  The  idea  of  seeing  English 
boxers,  however,  attracted  a  good  audience ; 
the  best  part  of  the  'sparring,'  however,  took 
place  outside.  At  another  show,  four  *dn- 
matic  entertainments,'  as  the  man  called  than, 
wore  to  be  seen  for  two-pence ;  so  we  went 
in.  It  was  wretchedly  fitted  up.  The  com* 
pany  were  strolling-players  from  the  sooth ; 
and  there  appearance  showed  how  miserahly 
they  were  encouraged  in  the  country  partSL 
Previously  to  the  performances  commencing, 
one  of  the  audience,  a  gentleman  in  liqaor, 
clambered  upon  the  stage,  and  favored  tbe 
company  with  a  jig,  whistling  the  tone  fer 
himself.  After  the  first  pieee — an  incoaipie- 
hensible  rhyming  tragedy, — a  Isdy  in  diiity 
wbite  trowsers  came  on  to  dance ;  but  the 
gentleman  before-mentioned,  saying,  ^Blir 
and  'ouns !  he  would'nt  see  a  lady  dancing 
aloBf'at  all,' again  mounted  the  stage  firoai 
the  pit.  On  this,  the  proprietor  of  the  show 
also  jumped  up,  and  the  lady  retiring,  a  bat» 
tie-royal  ensued,  to  the  great  delight  of  the 
spectators,  who  evinced  their  satisfaction  by 
fri||rhtful  shrieks  and  howling.  Victorylie- 
matned  for  some  time  undecided ;  hot,  at  last, 
the  tipsy  gentleman,  making  a  false  step  firoB 
the  stage  into  the  pit,  drew  his  tntagooiit 
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49fwn  with  Mim,  »n  coiuMqiieBce  of  baTing 
bold  of  hit  hair.  When  they  onoe  ^t  to  the 
^t,  of  oourM,  the  spectators  took  a  part  in 
the  'skriBunage ;'  and,  findin|r  the  fight  be- 
eoming  general,  we  thooght  it  advisable  to 
■nake  our  escape,  along  with  a  few  young 
ladies  present,  who  had  not  the  courage  to 
■top  and  encouraffa  the  combatants  from  the 
rmised  steps  called  the  gal'ery,  as  many  did, 
with  a  most  terrible  screeching. 

Amongst  this,  however,  there  was  an  evi- 
dence orthe  march  of  science.  A  showman, 
with  a  steam-engine,  drew  as  many  spectators 
■a  the  prixe-fi^hters ;  and  the  exhibition  was 
▼ery  goed  for  the  fair.  The  only  other  show 
was  a  pictorial  representation  ef  ^say  enerage- 
ments,*  and  «the  battle  of  Waterloo/  Such 
an  admixture  of  soldiers  and  sailors  fighting 
together  was  never  seen  before.  The  old 
joke  was  really  verified  :  *Look  to  the  right, 
and  there  you  see  Napoleon  Bonapar^ee  lead- 
ing the  French  army.  Look  to  the  left,  and 
there  you  see  the  Marquis  Wellesley  beating 
him  from  the  field.'  ^ Which  is  Napoleon 
Bonapartee,  sir  ?  and  which  is  Marquis  Wel- 
lesley P — ^^Wkichever  you  please,  my  little 
dears ;  only  don't  breathe  on  the  spy -glasses.* 

This  was  Donnybrook  Fair !  At  one  or 
two  whisky  shops  in  the  town  and  on  the 
road  there  was  a  little  dancing ;  but  the  ex- 
eellent  arrangements  of  the  Lord  Mayor  for 
preventing  riot  and  disorder  had  been  made 
with  so  much  prudence,  that  there  was  net 
the  slightest  tumult  or  confusion.  We  only 
met  three  drunken  men  on  the  road  after 
eight  o'clock. 

The  following  is  a  portion  of  the  celebra- 
ted Irish  song,  noted  for  its  method  of  tracing 
a  pedigree,  as  well  as  ita  description  of  the 
homors  of  Donnybrook  Fair.    It  is  called. 

THE  DONNYBROOK  JIG. 

Oh  !  twa9  Denmot  G'Nolan  MTigg, 
That  could  properly  handle  a  twig. 

He  mot  to  the  iatr,  and  kicked  up  a  dual  there, 
In  dancing  a  Donnybrgok  jig— with  his  twig. 
Oh !  my  blessing  to  Dermot  M'Figg. 

'Whenhe  came  to  the  midst  of  the  fair. 
Ha  was  all  in  a  paugh  for  fresh  air, 

For  the  fair  very  soon,  was  as  full— as  the  moon. 
Such  mobs  upon  mobs  as  were  there,  oh  rare  I 
So  more  luck  to  sweet  Donnybrook  Fair. 

But  DermoL  his  mind  on  love  bent, 
hk  search  of  his  sweetheart  he  went, 


PeepM  in  hM  fid  th^',  fli»  he  Walkiftd  dowugh 
the  fair. 
And  took  a  small  drop  ip  each  tentr-as  he  "west ; 
Oh !  on  whisky  and  love  he  was  bent. 

And  who  should  he  spy  in  a  iig. 
With  a  meal-man  so  Ull  and  so  big, 

But  his  own  darlinir  Kate,  so  gay  and  so  nate  % 
*Faith !  her  partner  he  hit  turn  a  dig— the  pig, 
Ije  beat  the  meal  out  of  his  wig. 

The  piper,  to  keep  him  in  tune. 
Struck  up  a  gav  lilt  very  soon ; 

Until  an  arcn  wag  cut  a  hole  in  the  bag, 
And  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  tune— too  soon— 
Och !  the  music  fiew  up  to  the  moon. 

The  meal-man  he  looked  very  shy. 
While  a  great  big  tear  stood  in  his  eye. 
He  cried,  *Loru,  how  I*m  kilt,  all  alone  for  that 

With  ner'may  the  devil  fly  hiah  in  the  sky. 
For  l*m  murdered,  and  don't  know  for  why.* 

'Oh!*  says  Dermot,  and  he  in  the  dance. 
Whilst  a  step  to'aids  his  foe  did  advance, 

*By  the  Father  of  Men,  say  but  that  word  agaia» 
And  ril  Booni  knock  you  back  in  a  trance — to  your 

dance. 
For  with  me  you'd  have  but  small  chance.' 

'But,'  savs  Kitty,  the  darlint,  says  she, 
'If  you'll  only  just  listen  to  me. 
It's  myself  that  will  show  that  he  can't  be  your 

foe, 
Though  he  fought  for  his  cousin— that  roe,'  says 

she, 
•For  sure  Billy's  related  to  me. 

'For  my  own  cousin-jarmin,  Anne  Wild, 
Stood  lor  Biddy  Muhoony's  first  child : 
And  Biddy's  step-son,  sure  he  married  Bess  Dunn, 
Who  was  goesip  to  Jenny,  as  mild  a  child 
As  ever  at  mother's  breast  smiled. 

'And  may  be  you  don't  know  Jane  Brown, 
Who  served  goat's  whey  in  Dundrum'ssweet  town/ 
'Twas  her  uncle's  hajf-brother,  who  married  my 
mother, 
And  bought  me  this  new  vellew  gown,  to  go  down 
When  the  marriage  was  held  in  Mifitown.' 

*Bv  the  powers,  then,'  says  Deimot^ '  'tis  plain. 
Like  the  son  of  that  rapscaUion  Cam, 
My  best  Mend  I  have  kilt,  though  no  blood  is 
spilt. 
But  the  devil  a  haim  did  T  mane— that's  plain ; 
And  by  me  he'll  be  ne'er  kilt  again.' 

DiLLoir. 
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JEALOOSY. 


Tf\  SIR  EDWJkRD  LYTTOSr  BVLWER,  BAAT. 


I  have  thy  love— I  know  no  fear 

Of  thai  divine  nosaeseion— 
Yet  draw  more  close,  and  thoii  shalt  hear 

A  jealous  heart's  confession. 

1  nuree  no  pang  lest  fairer  youth 
Or  loftier  hopes  ^ould  win  thee,— 

There  blows  no  wind  to  chill  the  truth, 
Whose  amaranth  blooms  within  thee. 

Unworthier  thee  if  I  could  grow, 
(Tha  love  that  lured  thee  peridi*d). 

Thy  woman-heart  could  ne'er  forejo 
The  earliest  dream  it  cherish'd. 

1  do  not  think  that  doubt  and  love 
Are  one— V  hate'er  they  tell  us, 

Yetr— nay— lift  not  thy  looks  above— 
A  sur  can  make  me  jealous ! 

If  thou  art  mine,  all  mme  at  last, 

I  covet  so  the  tre^isure, 
No  glance  that  lliou  canst  elsewhere  cast. 

But  robs  me  of  a  pleasure. 


I  am  so  nrach  a  mieer  grown. 
That  I  could  wish  to  hide  tbee. 

Where  never  breath  but  mine  alone, 
CoukI  drink  delight  beside  thee  ;— 

Tbenaaynot,  with  that  aootliingntr, 

I  have  no  nv^  niirti  Uit e — 
The  sunbeam  lingcriog  in  thy  hair— 

The  breeze  that  trembles  l^  thee— 

The  very  herb  beneath  thy  feet^ 
The  rose  whose  odours  woo  thee — 

In  all  things— rivals  he  nuist  meet. 
Who  wouM  be  all  things  to  thee ! 

If  sunlight  from  tlie  dial  be 
But  for  one  moment  baniih'd, 

Tum  to  the  silenced  pUte  and  see 
The  hours  themselves  are  vanished  ;— 

In  auglit  that  from  me  lures  thine  eyes. 

My  Jealousy  has  trial— 
The  lightest  cknid  across  the  skies 

Has  darkness  for  the  dial. 


Vrm  tttt  haakm  KmpmIm  for  t9tt. 
THE   UANMER   OAK. 


BY  BARRY  CORNWALL. 


Honor  to  the  Hamner  Oak ! 
Never  since  the  thunder  broke 
Over  the  old  dark  Druid  woods, 

Scattering  wild  Idolatry 
From  iheir  dwful  solitudee— 
Never  since — never  before, 
Did  a  grander  Savage  soar 

T>mtothe  holytky! 

O !  dread  bire,  Antiquity, 

What  a  i»eerle«8  race  was  thine !  _ 

We,  who  dwell  in  the  summer  shine. 
Counting  our  luxurious  days 
But  by  the  chime  of  idle  layp. 

Little  know  of  thee  or  thin*;.  ' 

Why  study  we  not  thy  glory 
In  the  leaves  of  kniintfy  story. 
And  bend  all,  adminng,  down 
T©  thy  srmed  stern  renown,— 
Readmg  (as  a  learner  reads 
Jn  a  scroll  of  mighty  deeds) 
l^eesons,  so  to  liJt  our  own 
Thoughts  to  that  sublimer  tone. 
Which  the  antiane  soul  became, 
And  bore  it  to  the  heights  of  Fame  1 
Honor  to  the  Hanmer  Oak ! 

Many  an  a^e  hath  swept  away 
Since  (a  saplmg  then)  it  *woke 

Underneath  the  Pagan  day. 
Since  that  time  the  world  has  swung 


*Round  upon  its  hinges  hnng» 
Changing  thoughts  and  things  alway,— 
Driving  darkness  from  the  dav, — 
HmnbUng  sinewy  vnlgar  migM 
By  the  intellect's  arrowy  light,— 
Bringing  ill  as  well  as  good. 
Both  at  times  misunderstood ; 
Fallen  have  despots,  conntnes  nam ; 
Starry  Troth  hath  burst  her  poson ; 
The  sword  hath  sunk  beneath  the  pen. 
And  Candor  *ieath  the  cant  of 
Only  the  ok!  Heroniean  Trpe, 
From  century  to  green  oentn^. 
Hath  lived  and  flonnsh*d.**6tiIl  the 
Widi  none  to  lift  it  into  lame. 

Now,  then,— Honor  to  the  Oak ! 
Ever  let  it  rear  its  head, 
Ay,  though  aD  its  leaves  be  shed, 
Aiid  its  body  dry  and  dead ! 

Let  the  woodman's  felon  stroke 
Touch  it  DOC ;  but  let  it  stand 
A  lesson  in  this  lonely  land, — 
A  niark,— a  moral,— hour  by  h»ur, 
Of  innocent,  calm,  enduring  power, 
A  hnk,  by  generous  Fortune  cast. 
To  bind  the  Present  to  the  Past,— 
And  tellmg  a  tale  of  ancient  Time, 
Better  than  e'en  the  poet's  rhyme. 
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,  PbQUUOKTAl,  AKD  MMEA    FOSIM.     By  Mff.  L. 

H.  Sigouroey.    Uol.  I2m9,    New  York:  Hai-  . 
I    per&  Brothers. 

Ooethe  eays  that  modem  poets  put  too  much 
trftttrm  their  ink.  However  true  this  remark 
ttay  be,  in  its  general  application,  it  is  correct  in 
IMfiect  to  Mn  Bigoumey.  Talents  she  undoubt- 
tdly  puiasea,  aarf  Ae  has  no  lack  of  a  certain 
nvetie  anmmlfteliflg,  butahe^sometimes  sadly  di- 
,  istesher  dKHUlili,  and  oiten  writes  verw  instead 
•r  poetry.  She  poneflses  a  'fatal  facility'  of 
rhjrming,  and  pours  out  her  words  in  a  profuse 
riream.  We  see  her  name  continually  in  the 
monthlies,  and  often  subjoined  to  pieces  which 
woaU  do  no  credit  to  a  schoolgirl,  much  less  to 
A# '  Hemans  of  A  merica.  *  Strange  that  so  many 
AnetiDaii  poets  should  forget  that  it  is  not  the 
jMitfi^  Inrt  the  quality  of  their  poetry  which  is  to 
fender  them  funoua.  If  tfaey  point  to  ream  after 
If  am  of  blotted  foolacaii  in  proof  of  their  genios, 
instead  of  a  series  of  beautiful  thoughts  and  ima- 
ges, they  must  not  be  surprised  if  the  world  classes 
them  among  non-produoerB,and  saith,  withTouch- 
•Cone, '  ye  are  in  a  parlous  state,  poets—ye  are 
damned.'  What  electric  fire  they  have  let  them 
aompnm  into  a  flash  which  shall  be  capable  of 
doing  execution.  A  piece  like  Holmes's  Iron- 
Monr  SteaEHiboat,  ^dleek's  Marco  Besarris,  or 
PrjEWit'a  Thaiialapns,  is  every  where  read,  and  its 
jpMlior'anamerendeiedaniveiaally  known.  There 
lie  enougii  venified  axioms  in  the  oountiy,  writ- 
ten by  poets  of  '  dietuiguiahed  reputation,*  to  fill 
ill  the  copy-books  in  the  universe.  That  Mrs. 
ligmimey  is  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  writing 
lM»  much,  no  reader  of  her  poetry  can  doubt.— 
intlHmt  seeing  much  in  her  style  or  thought  ab- 
mtrntely  to  coiulemB,  he  naturally  asks  himself, 
fk^a,  he  has  tMvetted  over  an  acre  or  two  of  her 
mra,  what  was  tlie  use  of  printing  an  this  1  It 
^y  be  origmalily  at  the  South  Sea  or  theDeseriM 
i^Ambia,  but  is  it  not  triteness  in  all  civilised 
»iintries  1  We  are  the  more  angry,  with  Mm.  S. 
or  writing  qommmi  |4ace,  because  she  plainly 
iaeovers  a  capacity  f«r  something  better.  Among 
ier  numerous  pirces  many  might  be  gleaned  ot 
^at  poetic  merit,  showing  that  though  oAcn 
||Ae»  flhe  still  bean  a  '  breast  electric,  charged 
ifh  i^  fnnn  heaven;*  and  among  her  wont 
I  we  oecaaenaBy  meet  with  a  bright 
flaming  up  above  its  dull  companiena, 
iitJierwxitinsBingenemlwiU  hardly  jnstify  the 
ivvvping  and  all-embracing  euloginm  of  her 
•e«da»  and  she  needs  a  tiera  critic  to  check  her 
vm  Willing  heiielf  down  into  a  mediocre  poet, 
lie  pteiatit  coUection  of  her  poeme  ia  wellprint- 
L    ItisforiilebyTfeiipTttdcP^liiiett. 


Memoirs  OF  Madabib  Laffaaoe.  Written  f)y  her- 
self. Translated  from  the  French.  Philadel- 
phia :  Carey  iS:  1  fart.    1  vol.  12  mo. 

We  have  received  from  Ticknor  a  copy  of  these 
interesting  Memoirs.  The  painful  notoriety  which 
Madame  Laflarge  has  obtained  in  being  accused 
and  condemned  of  the  two  crimes  of  robbery  and 
murder,  will  undoubtedly  make  the  book  go  like 
wild^re.  The  editor  of  the  volume,  in  a  very  for- 
cibly written  preface,  remarks,  in  reference  to  the 
memoirs,  and  in  illustration  of  the  remarkable 
character  of  their  suoject,  that  in  a  few  weeks  af- 
ter her  condemnation  to  imprisonment  for  life, 
"she  writes  two  volumes,  overflowing  wi^h  talent, 
animation,  originality,  grace,  and  polished  irony. 
With  inconceivable  freedom  of  spirit,  she  disen- 
gages herself  from  the  moral  shadows  of  a  fearful 
doom,  to  give  her  tameless  thought  its  rein  ;  to 
wander  smiling,  in  mockery  or  grief,  amongst  the 
labyrinth  of  her  memories.*' 

The  Mignonette  :  or  ( »races  of  the  Mind.  New 
York :  D,  Api>leton  ^  Co.    1  vol.  16mo. 

The  aim  of  this  pretty  little  volume,  according 
to  the  editor,  in  lather  achimsily  written  preface, 
is,  to  promote  social  and  raligious  duties ;  'and  by 
admitting  into  it  pieces  distinguished  not  only  by 
poetic  excellence,  but,  by  incitement  to  virtue,  to 
make  it  an  agreeable  vehicle  for  conveying  to  the 
reader  the  purest  morals  and  holiest  truths.'  This 
is  a  very  good  object,  and  appears  to  eave  been 
wen  curried  out.  The  book  is  adorned  by  eight 
fine  steel  engravtogs,  and  the  names  of  Appleton 
&;  Co,  are  a  sufiicient  guarantee  of  the  excellence 
of  its  mechanical  execution.  It  is  for  sale  by  Sax- 
ton  &  Pierce. 


Greville  :  or  a  Season  in  Paris.  By  Mrs.  Gore, 
authoress  of  the  Dowager,  &c.  rhila.:  Lea  6c 
Blanchard.    2vol8. 12nio.         ' 

We  are  indebted  to  Ticknor,  for  a  copy  of  this 
novei  Mn.  Gore  is  an  exceediagly  clever  wo- 
man,  and  the  reader  may  be  assured  that  she  man- 
ifests in  her  writings  none  of  that  love  for  bloody 
and  terrible  scenes  which  her  name  would  eoem 
to  indicate. 


Notes  ojt  the  use  of  ANTHRAcrrE  Coai.  iw  the 
MAJivrACTVRBOFlKOir.  With  swne  remarks  en 
its  Evaporating  Power.  By  Waltei  R.  John- 
son, A.  M.  Boston  :  Charles  C.  Little  and  Jas. 
Brown.    1  vol.  12  mo. 

This  is  quite  a  valuable  and  carefully  prepared 
woik,  and  deserves  attention  from  all  intereated 
in  the  subject.  The  author's  name  stands  promi- 
nently in  the  list  of  scientific  Ameiicans, 
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OLD  MAIDS. 

ACJT  I. 

SCENE   L 
A  Room  ^  Sir  Philip  Brilliart^s  JEbiisv. 

Mtfer  Bernard  and  Harris. 
^^      .  Marrit. 

Wbat  tune  to-morrow  1 

Bernard. 
At  Roon,  I  told  thee,  he  sets  off.     Be  thou 
forthcoiniiv  an  hour  before  at  the  latest;  and 
muldnoitem  be  wanting.    We  lack  leisure  for 


Barrit. 

I  shall  be  careful.  How  takes  he  this  route  to 
Ireland? 

Bernard. 

As  he  takes  everythinc.>-with  an  even  temper. 
IHarrit. 

He  goes  not  there  to  sleep. 
Bernard, 

No ;  when  he  ought  to  be  awake— but  he  will 
lose  no  wink  of  rest  that  a  proper  man  shoufi 
profit  by;  no  more  than  he  wul  step  aside  to 
avoid  watching,  toil,  peiil;  which  he  .will  share 
with  the  meanest  soldier  in  his  regiment,  ^r 
Phihp  Brilliant  is  a  butterfly  in  the  drswing-toom, 
but  a  man  in  the  field.  His  nature  is  of  the  true 
stuff!   HeisabladeofpfoofinadatityBcabbafd^ 
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yon  may  kun^  tt  the  seabbttfdbttl.yw  won*t  tt 
thebladt.  ..     . 

And  takes  he  this  expedition  coolly  1 

Bernard.  ,.      •  . 

Coolly  t— Judge  of  the  fever  it  throws  him  mto, 
wheoIteUyouhe  has  been  occumed  this  hour 
past  in  trying  on  a  new  suit,  with  which  he  means 
to  affront  aB  companaon  to-day,  for  ito  fashion 
and  splendour.    Let  us  be  gone.    Here  he  comes. 
Harm. 
And  with  him  Master  Robert,  his  valet    What 
a  pleasant  incontinent  rogue  that  Master  Robert  is! 
Berfiard. 
Ay,  but  a  frank  one,  and  honest   withal--a 
rogue  for  the  humour  only. 
Harrit, 
I  will  tell  you  a  trick  he  played  me.   • 

Nay;  if  you  begin  with  his  tricks,  there  will 
never  be  an  end*.        ,^     . 
Harnt, 
But  I  must  tell  thee. 

Btmardm 
Well;  be  it  as  we  pass  to  the  door,  then.— 
Quick !    They  are  here. ' 

[BervardoiuI  Harkis  go  cut. 
Enter  Sir  Philif  and  Robert. 
Now,  Robert,  for  I  know  you  have  an  eye. 
Examine  me.    Sean  me  from  head  to  foot 
And  round  about,  and  say  how  fits  my  drew. 
And  as  you  love  mt,  Robert,  use  your  skUl. 
Lie  the  seams  fair  1    Sits  any  part  awry  1 
Observe  the  buttons  flieir  due  distances  T 
The  slashes  their  proportions  and  their  places  « 
The  skirts  their  lengths  and  uniformity  1 
Lurks  anywhere  a  wrinkle  or  a  crease  1 
Find  me  a  fault,  dear  Robert,  if  you  can. 

Robert. 
The  suit,  mjethinks,  is  perfoct. 
air  Pmixp* 

Andjeatously!    Find  me  a  fault,  1*1!  find 
A  crown  for  you. 

Robert, 
Sooner  I'd  miss  the  fault 
Than  get  the  crown. 

Sir  PfdUp. 
I  know  thy  honesty. 
But  find  the  fault  although  thou  get*st  the  crown. 

Wha,iU*ert1         ^^ 

If  I  may  believe 

•^J^''**-  BirPHUip. 

Be  sure  thou  mayst,  if  'tis  a  fault 
Thoiu  thihk'st  thou  seest. 

Robert. 
'Tis  a  fault  I  sec!    ^.    ^^.,. 

Sir  Fkilip, 
Whatisiti 

RoberL 
■   Yet,peri«p.,'tbno^fc«U^ 

It  must  be  one !    Thou'rt  not  inclined  to  see  it. 
And,  therefore,  doubi'st  it !    What  is  itl 

Robert, 
Alas! 
It  isa  fault.  ^^^^ 

A  great  or  little  one  1  .         i. . 

BobH  keep  mo  in  suspense ;  rm  on  the  rack ! 
WeU,  Robert,  wejl! 

Robert, 
ItisaBnlelftult; 


AvoryEtUeflwlt  » ^"^W*  <>*L,i. 
About  an  inch,  aquarter,  and  a  tenth 
In  length.  ^.    „^... 

Sir  Phmp, 
Were  it  the  tenth  without  the  rest 
It  spoils  the  suit— off  with't!    Itshaflgohack! 

Robert, 
It  much  becomes  you!   Well  the  colour  swto 
With  your  comfdexion !— and  the  pattern  nogs 
All  past  achievements  of  the  diaping  art. 
iUd 'tis  adreasof  excellent  prwwrtiona. 
Sets  off  yonr  person  to  unm^h  «  •^T*? ''£«• 
Look  at  the  sleeve  alone  !-How  plain  ilrfiows 
The  tulor  tax'd  his  brains ! 

Sir  Pkil^' 
Where  Ues  the  wrinkle  1 

Robert. 
Here,liear  the  «««?  •f  ^he  lett  shoiHar, 
'  Sir  PkUgt, 

That*s 

A  place  a  wrinkle  may  bave  leave  to  eomc  ! 

Canst  help  the  wrinkle  1     There's  the  piece  I 

promised  .  ,  .^ 

For  finding  it.    If  thou  canst  help  it,  now. 
That  piece  will  find  n  fellow. 
jRooert* 

T  will  not  promise  you  I  shall  succeed. 
sJldsmShtandstUl.    Now,  pleas,  yoo,  mse 

your  arm;    .      __  ,.- 

Now  put  it  down  agam— Upon  my  Uic 
.risgrowingless.  ^  ^^ 

WeU  done,  good  Robert. 

Robert. 

•Tis 

Almo«away!        ^  ^^ 

Sayitisauiteaway,     . 
I'll  give  thee  the  third  piece. 
Robert. 

I  would  I  could; 

No  hope  of  that,  1  fear!    Awnnkleis 

A  ^^m  thiig!    Ehl-Whatt-I  mosl  be 

bUnd! 
Why,whereisitl^.^^^ 

^'^«^'^^-  Robert. 

I  am  bewitch'd ! 

Is  aught  the  matter,  think  you,  with  my  si^t  1 

Or  that  is  gone,  or  else  the  wrinkle's  gone  ; 

So  gone,  I  swear  I  cannot  find  the  place  ! 

I  cant  behove  there  ever  was  a  wnnkle  * 

Sir  Pkil^, 
Good  Robert,  there  are  the  two  crowns. 

R4fbert, 
Pear  sir, 
Idon't  deserve  them. 

Sir  Philip, 
Nay!~ 

Robert. 
Indeed  I  don't. 

Sir  PhiUp. 
I'll  not  beUeve  thee. 

Robert, 
Nay,  I  swear  I  don't. 
I  must  have  fancied  that  there  was  a  vrrinUe. 

SbrPkUgt, 
Robert,  a  virtue  may  become  a  vice. 
Carried  too  far !    liiou  art  too  honest,  Robeit 

Robert 
Nay,  hear  me,  sir ! 

Sir  PkiUp. 
I  won't !    There  was  a  wrinkle  ! 
Did  I  not  set  roe  on  my  perfect  poise  t 
Stood  I  not  motionless  ss  block  of  stone  T 
Then  ttthy  bidding  raised IiK>t  my  aim. 
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^nd  lowef  d  it  a^aiiw  while  them  didst  jeik    *J» 
My  skirts  to  take  the  wrinkk  onti— and  now 
Penoadt   roe  there  was  none !    There  was  a 

wrinkle! 
I  will  not  hear  thee !— Peace  !    So  Lady  Bhuiche 
And  Lady  Anne  were  in  the  Park  to-day ! 
How  looked  fair  Lady  Blanche  ? 

Robert. 
Oh,  chatminsly ! 

But  her  companion  were  the  maid  for  me  ; 
I  love  her  lip  of  scorn  !    It  dares  a  man  ! 

Sir  Phmp. 
That*8  shrewdly  felt !    He  were  a  man  indeed 
That  carried  her  !    That  man  is  yet  to  come ! 
She  glories  in  her  single  state j  and  train'd 
To  mastery  in  studies  men  anect, 
And  seldom  progress  in  as  well  as  she, 
Looks  doMm  on  aU  our  sex  overbearingly. 
And  leaves  the  field  to  lovely  Lady  Blanche, 
Who,  though  she  smiles  on  courtship,  looks  as 

cold 
On  matrimony  as  her  scornful  mend  : 
While  troops  beaege  her— I  among  the  rest. 
But  now  good-bye  to  Venus !    Mars  commands ! 
Be  ready,  Robert,  for  the  route  to-merrow  ! 
We  march  at  one ;  meanwhile  to  Ludgate  Hill 
1  go.  that  careless  artisan  to  chide 
My  beaver  jewel  who  so  slightly  set, 
I  lost  in  the  street.    Men  caU  me  fop. 
And  sp  I  am,  so  will  be,  and  why  net  ? 
It  is  my  humor !    Better  fop  than  fool  ^ 
And  he*s  a  fool  that  does  not  please  himself. 
And  80  the  more  they  smile,  the  more  they  may : 
The  more  PU  ^ve  them  cause,  and  smile  myself. 
Sitting  at  ease  m  mine  own  snug  content, 
Weanng  a  cheery,  frank,  and  saucy  cheek ! 
Now  tell  me,  Robert,  what  men  say  of  me  1 
What  comeliness  they  ^ve  me  credit  for 
Besides  my  person,  which  I  know  will  pass  t 

Robert, 
They  say,  though  rather  vain^  you  are  very  brave. 

airPkU^. 
What  is  it  to  be  brave  1    I  give  Heaven  thanks 
I  was  not  bom  a  spaniel !— What  had  I 
To  do  with  that  1    Find  something  of  mine  own 
For  which  they  praise  me,  I  will  thank  them  then! 
What  say  they  to  my  gait  1    I  made  my  ^t 
Myself!    Theresa  matter  in  men's    gait,   good 

Robert ! 
Therein  you  have  the  impress  of  their  callings ; 
There  is  the  clerk's  gait,  which  implies  obedienqe; 
The  diopkeeper's,  half  service,  half  conunand  ; 
The  merchant*8,  o'er  revolving  speculations  : 
The  kiwyer's,  quick  and  keen  at  quirks  and  flaws; 
liie  student's,  ponderous  as  piles  of  folios ; 
The  courtier's,  supple,  i^mpt  for  courtesies ; 
The  soldier's,  keeping  time  with  drums  and  trum- 
pets; 
And  twenty  others— all  most  common-place ! 
But  there's  one  gait  that's  paramount  of  all— 
The  gentleman's,  that  speaks  not  any  calling ; 
Shows  him  at  liberty  to  please  himself ; 
And  while  it  meditates  offence  to  none. 
Observes  a  proper  negligence  towards  all. 
And  imperturbable  eomplacency ! 

iJUygo  &ui. 

SCENE  n. 

Maree  Blouict's  Hoirsc 

A  room  conHgwme  to  kis  Shop, 

EnUr  Jokn  Bloma  and  TJwmae  Bhtmi, 

T%ointu, 
I  will  not  bide  the  baiting  of  thy  tongue  !— 
I  say,  I  wUl  not !— Let  my  lather  rail, 
ril  hear  him  patiently.    I  owe  not  thee 
Observance !— What's  the  year  or  two  thou  hast 
TheAartof  me? 


I  speak  but  for  thy  good. 

'HiOIMt, 

Nay,  not  for  that !   Thou  wouldst  speak;  kindly 

else !  • 

The  fault  thou  find'st  would  i^each  no  ear  but 

mine ;  »  i.' 

I  know  thee,  brother ;  my  defect  thou  mafcest 
A  finger-post  to  show  thine  own  deserts, 
To  wn  me  anger,  while  thyself  win'st  praise ! 
I  know  thee,  John !— I  say  no  mere  of  this  ; 
I  wdlnot  bear  it !— should  not !— I'm  a  man  ! 

John. 
Wik  strike  me  1 

llionuu. 
Heaven  forbid  my  mother's  son 
Should  e'er  get  blow  from  me     I  tell  tliee  whftt, 
Thouaim'st  at  empire  of  my  father's  heart  !, 
Thou  to  my  father's  business  wouldst  be  heir ! 
Be  so !— Thou  ne'er  shalt  find  in  me  a  let. 
His  stock-in-trade,  good-will,  what'er  he  hath 
Pertaining  to  his  craft,  or  grown  from  it,    , 
I  freely  from  this  hour  renounce  all  share  m  t 
I'll  seek  my  fortune !— Here  I  will  not  stay 
To  play  the  money-grub — ^while  men,  not  made 
Of  Better  metal,  find  themselves  a  name 
That  lifts  them  ^bove  their  birth  ! 
Enter  Matter  BUmnt, 

Master  Blount. 
How's  this  1— at  words  1 
Thy  brother  John  has  been  reproving  thee. 
And  thou  resistest  him— and  wherefore,  son  1 
Because  he's  right,  and  thou  art  in  the  wrong ! 
The  counter,  bov !— go  practise  patience  there ! 
'Twas  that  which  made  thy  father,  with  the  help 
Of  industry.    'TIS  roof,  son ;  bed  and  board. 
With  which  'tis  well  thou  art  provided,  else 
Thou  ne'er  had  eam'd  them, ,  Thomas,  for  thy- 
self ! 

Jlumat. 
I  might  have  eam*d  them,  had  I  been  allow'd ! 

MasUr  Blount, 
Allow'd  1 

Thonuu. 
To  earn  them  in  the  way  I  could  ! 

Matter  Bhnmt, 
Thou'dst  be  a  soldier,  or  wouldst  go  to  sea-' 
Chimeras  evermore  of  boyhood's  brain ! 

John. 
I  never  knew  theni.  father. 

Master  BUmiL 
Never,  John; 
Thou  ever  didst  my  wish,  and  didst  it  well. 

Jokn. 
And  found  my  own  in  it.    Except  for  sleep 
And  meals,  I  never  took  an  hour  from  won. 
Nor  would,  suppose  I  mif  ht— nor  cared  I  what 
You  set  me  to— the  crucible,  the  vice. 
The  desk  or  counter— Hwas  your  will,  and  done. 

Matter  Blount, 
Ay,  John,  you  are  a  pattern  ot  a  boy ! 
Go,  Thomas !  copy  by  vour  eldf  r  brother ! 
Demean  youiaeu  submissively  to  him } 
Remembering  thou  dost  thy  lather'  will ! 

Tfiomat, 
I  love  my  father !    Would  that  I  couki  love 
My  father's  craft^hut  that  I  cannot  love ! 
IChet  outfoUowmg  John,^Enter  Mittrett 

Mistreu  Blouni, 
Heard  I  sot  words  7    I  did !— what's  wrong  {with 

Thomas? 
John  has  been  chafing  him  again !    He's  not , 
The  boy  to  bear  it.  nor  is  t  rifl^t  he  shauki. 
The  shop  don't  fit  him,  husband !    Thou  wonldst 

put 
Thy  turnspit  to  his  use,  thy  honnd  to  his. 
Did  any  counsel  thee,  exchange  their  work : 
Thou'dst  think  him  Ibol,  didst  thou  not  call  hiqi 

one! 
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Thy  ««MMe  Ibd  wfaep  tiiDQ  (Kdst  Ml  to  can. 
Thou  di4it  tb«  Uiii^  w»  wIm  !--«9  inmlT  d^ 
To  bmk  Ay  jcnattVfllly  for  AeatMe;    ^^ 
At  be«at  of  droi\riit  she  were  not  worth  hor  meat! 
Oireit  ecrto  tnel  Dost  weifh  my  words  1 


I  do. 


tfoflcr  H/oiiiif. 


Mittreta  Blaimt* 
And  if  thou  dost,  thou  wih  not  ftnd  them  fight. 
And  dost  perceive  the  seqntl  ? 

MaaUr  BtomU. 
No. 

Miftritt  BioufU, 
I  am  sore 

Thou  doit  not !    Never  canst  thou  see  the  thbf 
That  Use  not  straight  before  thee«    Ope  thine 

eyas. 
And  will  pat  the  sequel  ib  their  range 
Point  blank '   Men  vary  more  than  hoise  or  dog. 
Not  as  the  parentage  the  progeny  ? 
The  noble's  cradle  rocks  a  churl--the  churTs 
A  nobleman !    A  simple  craHsman  thou. 
Hast  son  the  craft  was  never  made  would  fit  ;— 
And  he  must  drudge  because  his  father  did ! 

Matter  BttmlU, 
Bnidgo,  dost  thou  say  7 

MMrtit  Blount, 
Ay,  drudge !  and  say  *t  again. 

Mcuiir  BloutU. 
His  .brother  drudges. 

MitirtMS  BloutU* 
So  his  brother  may: 
It  is  his  humour,  he's  his  fkther's  sod. 

MtuUr  ShwU. 
Whom  takes  the  other  after  1 

Mktnu  BUnitU. 
Whom  1— why  me ! 
I  tell  thee,  Thomas  is  his  mother's  son, 
No  hahdicraft  wiH  he  make  progress  in ; 
Honey  he  values  for  the  using  on*t— 
Would  buy  a  eoach  and  hontt  in  the  time 
Thou  bakncest  the  outlay  of  a  track ! 

Matter  Blount. 
hopeful  son,  methinks,  his  Master  Blount, 
he  Ludgate  Jeweler. 

Mitlreei  Bhwit 
Most  hopeful,  John ; 

But  not  in  the  khape  thou  wishest  hope  to  come  in. 
With  sleek  combed  hair  and  ponderous  busy  brow, 
Soanning  a  bodkin  to  resolve  him  whether 
Tis  gold  or  pinchback !— I  foixot  ?— Hiey  hope 
Hath  comely  apron  on  f— Now  look  at  minej 
A  youth  of  standard  height !  proportioned  well 
In  trunk  and  limb!    Of  handsome  l^use  and  boM! 
Very!    A  cap  and  plume  upon  his  head. 
Across  his  field  of  breast  a  scarf  and  belt. 
And  in  the  beh  a  swoid,  as  fits  a  man ! 

Matter  BhiaU. 
What  cavalier  is  this  7 

MItirett  BUmM. 
What  cavalier? 

Thou  knowest  not  thine  own  son,  hndwnd  John  ! 
I  lose  all  Htience  with  thee !   Listen  now! 
Thou  hast  ai  sen  whom  fortune  meant  to  elimb. 
And  thou  wouldst  have  to  ereep !— What  use  is  he 
In  thy  shop  of  workshop,  where  thou  cast*dst  him 

when 
He  came  from  school,  as  metal  that  is  fused 
Into  the  mould,  thinking  he'dtake  what  shape 
It  pleased  thee  give  him  7— Flesh  and  blood  .are 

not 
8o  pasnre^  John !— How  little  knowocr  thou. 
Dear  John,  beyond  thy  trade !    Nine  months  ago 
LapwdhisappreiikieetNBp  of  aeyen  long  years, 
And  camshonowthe  keep  of  joumoyman  1 
No  !^-do  I  blame  Inm  1    No  .^When  thou  get*st 

gold 
To  do  the  work  of  Utd,  1*11  bUme  him,  John, 
But  not  till  then 


The  f«nU>  thint: 

MUtritt  STouiU 
Is  mine! 
Am  I  in  fanlt  1 

^'Tt:^    .  ^         Jlfoi^  BiomU. 
I  say-; 

Mittrett  Bi9ant. 
Am  I  in  fault  f 

Matter  BtomU, 
I  wonHsay  fault. 

Mittrttt  BlotflU. 
Goon. 

Matter  Bknmt. 
Thou  haft  him  taught 

The  ways  of  gentleman.    Contents  thee  not 
He  leara  our  homely  measureS|  he  rausti^ip 
As  courticis  do^  so  thou  providost  him  wiih 
A  foreian  danciog-master  I    Not  enou|^ 
The  jockey  tau^  his  brother  shouki  teooh  lam. 
Behoves  him  have  a  soldier^  seat,  and  so 
Thou  get*st  a  regimental  riding-master! 

Mietrttt  BhuM 
Proceed,  good  husband  John> 

Matter  BhutU, 
It  pleased  thee  not 
Diok  Cottingham  should  teach  Imnquartor-sMfi-* 

Mittrett  BlotuU, 
Dick  Cottingham  !— 
At  quarter-etafl'  myftelf  !— 

Metier  BlotuU, 
Thou  must  employ 
Professionab  in  that.         . 

JIfif  trstf  BlouiU 
Teach  a  boy  right, 
Ornotatall!   Goon! 

Matter  Bloant. 
From  quarter-stair 
He  needs  must  to  the  rapier  flo. 

Mittrett  Blount. 
Nodottbt! 

Matter  BtouM. 
The  which— not  satisfied  the  boy  sboiddget 
A  simple  notion  on't— he  pmcoses 
Till  he  can  beat  his  master. 

Mietrett  BlouoL 
Arc  not  glad  .  ,  ,    . 

Of  that  ^Art  thou  not  gh|d  on't,  hnsband  John  T 
The  day  will  come,  and  mind  my  words  it  wtU, 
When  thou  wiU  okuckle,  hoibaad !  ^ .     , 

Thv  boy  can  beat  hii  master!— who'll  beat  mm  t 

MaUtr  BlomU, 
John  b  as  good  a  boy ! 

Midrett  BUmnt, 
Who  cheapens  John  1 
What  lom  to  him  his  brother  gets  his  d«e  1 
He  likes  the  inside  of  the  counter  >— w*"» 
He  has  it !— Thomas  likes  the  other  side  I 
And  yet  thou  know'st  not  John!— Though  he's 

m^son, 
He*s  cunning.    'Tis  not  natural  in  one 
So  young  in  years  to  be  in  acts  so  old. 
The  husbandman  prefers  a  backward  apnag.t 
The  frait  ii  doubted  comes  before  its  time! 
Did  John  observe  thee  lens,  'twonkl  pleeoe  roe 

more! 
What  wouldst  thou  say  now  sbouki  I  teO  iboe 

pUin 
His  fancies  look  a  mile  beyond  the  ahop. 
In  which  thou  think'st  his  heart  wrapp*d  whoOy 

upl 
'TIS  so :  he'd  laugh  to  throw  the  apron  off 
He  smiles  at  potting  on ! 

Matter,  BlawU 
Thou  wroBg'st  hirn^  wU^. 

Maeter  Blount. 
Believe  so,  as  thou  wilt— let  me  know  Thoman. 
He'll  ne'er  ply  craft,  but  b^  a  gentk|U|L 
That  time  is  come  with  you,  and  sSS^fa  toil. 
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So,  huflbftnd,  do.     ' 

The  nyoi  who  has  a  wife  hath  mubm,  JehOt 

At  hand  that's  ever  better  than  hia  o#a  ! 

Sir  PhUip  BriUiamt  (MiahoiU.\ 
Within  k  he  1   Then  I'll  utep  in  to  him. 

MiuUr  BlauiU, 
Sir  Philip  Brilliant !— He  i|>esk8  angiilf . 

Sir  PMHp  (enfmny.) 
How  cornea  it,  Master  Blount,  jwu  tteat  ma'  tlaisl 
^Vhv  calleat  thou  thyself  a  jeweller. 
And  set'st  a  gtm  to  careleatly,  aa  soon 
'Ab  worn,  'tia  loet  1    Where  is  the  brilliant,  su-, 
1  paid  thee  down  a  hundred  crowns  for  1    Look ! 
'Xia  gone  {^tmoinf  hia  haiA 

Matter  Btaant. 
I  aee  it  is,  and  griete  for  it. 

Sir  PkiHp. 
Wilt  thot  replace  it  1 

Jtfos/cr  BlowU, 
la  it  fit  I  should? 

Sir  Philip. 
Yea ;  for  you  act  it. 

MiuUr  Bhunt. 
Yes :  and  set  it  well. 

Sir  Philip, 
Well,  Master  Blonnt !    Set'st  thov  a  jewel  wett. 
And  talk  it  out  as  soon  sis  set  1 

MoiUr  BUwnt. 
The  loop 
You  must  have  strained !— You  flung  your  beaver 

down. 
And  gave  it  blow,  perhaps ;  of  doffing  it 
Too  I'reely,  Bwung*st  against  a  wall  or  rail, 
And  shook'st,  thyself,  the  jewel  Arom  its  seat. 

sir  PkUip. 
Not  so  1  doff  my  beaver !— threw  it  down ! 
"Sdeath.  Master  Blount,  thou  think'st  it  not  eiBOttgh 
Through  fault  of  thee  I  lose  a  peerless  gem~ 
Thou  must  dispange,  too,  my  oeanng,  sir ! 
My  carriage,  sir,  wherein  I  stand  alone, 
Wbich  prize  beyond  a  mine— av,  mines  of  gema  f 
I  ting  my  beaver  down?— I  strike  a  wall 
Or  rail,  in  doffing  itt   1 1— U— The  aem 
I  migfet  forgive,  but  can*t  pass  over  that ! 
Down,  sir,  and  beg  my  pardon ! 

ThoMoe  {coming  fortMrd.) 
He  shall  not! 
The  gem  was  fitly  set. 

sw  pkmp. 

How  knowesi  thou  ? 

My  father  asys  it!— That  the  gem  Was  lost, 
Waaiult  of  thine  alone. 

Sir  PhUip. 
Bo  yon  know  me  f 

T%omat. 
Yea. 

Sir  Phi^. 
I  know  thou  dost ;  yet  knowing  it,  I  doubt 
Through  wonder  at  thy  boldness,  sinah ! 

TkomoM. 
What! 

Sir  Pkmp. 
Kttow'st  thou  what  cufis  are  ? 
Thonuu, 
Yea;  I  have  given  them. 

Sit  pmp, 
Ayl 
rns  time  thou  learn  to  take  thsm. 

T^lMrtos. 
Tliou'rt  not  he 
Can  teach  me  that. 

Sir  PhUip  (atidi  to  him.) 
Ay  t— Thou  prefer'st  perhaps 
A  higher  lesson.   Canst  thou  uAe  a  slir.ord  t' 


nmniuidil^Pldllti^y 

^^r«atono^> 

If  worthy  one,  ji>  „ 

Thou'U  steal  a  rapier  out  and  loUow-njei  

A  pace  beyond  the  wall-rU  wait  thoe^^nt^ 

Mutfr  Blomt, 
What  said  he,  ThomM^I    . . 
Thmao. 
Something -nothing,  sir.         .  ■ 

His  fault  methinkshe  half  btgina  to ae^ 
That  errand,  brother,  you  Would  send  me  on 
I  hasten  now  to  do..        _.    . 

MMtir  Blo\t$tt. 
What  errand,  Tiiomaa  ? 

Thomoi.  . 

John  wiU  inform  you,  sir.        .         l«Wi^  «»•' 

What  is  it,  John  1 

I  vow  he  haa  scared  vif  m«rkn»ry  out  of  roe.    ,^<3«i 

JMoslsr  Blom^, 
What  errand  haa  thybf  other  g6ne  upon  1 

John. 
I  vow  I  have  forgot.        __ 

Mosfry  IftMbil. 
There'a  something  more  .  ..      v  ^ 

Than  he  would  let  nrttat«.-  Thy  can,  boy,  ha(?<epi 
uat  afteriuBrl 


WhUe  I  get  mine,  for  we  muat  i 


[l^gooitf. 


SCENE' Ilf. 
Tbc  ofiMdc^  XonAm  tttM. 

Elder  Shr  F^  BriKmt. 

'sa"  PmHb. 

Thegoldsmith,sson'ha»wbnm«l[  Tlieraartiwth, 

]  have  heard  warrioia  say,  look  b^aM^iU,:: 

Inaction.    So  wOuld  he J-l^{w  ra^Ss^ 

The  man  shone  out !    \ye'ttcWi*rn:  W  «rJiY<>- 

Pll  touch  him,  that  I  J»rove  hun  \   n^aw  thil« 

To  talk  about  the  rapier's  poii^l,  another 

To  look  upon  it,  and  anotheV  y^t 

To  feel  it.    HephaUfeelit-^itiJ^roe  itt      ^. 

He  comes!   There  is paryos^m his  looks t   His 

heart  ^,  , ,      , 

And  feet  are  going  th^  same  way  t   'Dt^.maft ' 
I  take  himfor— wotth  WinninUt  Jor  a fhand I 
You  have  made  haste. 

EnUtT%&mtti. 

What  haste  I  could. 

Sir  Pmj^. 
I  know  it,  ^  _    . 

And  I  expected  it,  and  hkeyon  for  itt 
I  love  an  eiiemy  to  be  in  e^ittst  t 
You  wt  anre  yon  use  the  rapierl 
Thomae, 

I  ain  ready  for  yoB-:<tonPe'!  ii^/li^ 

Yon  are  too  hot. 


Sir  PkiUp. 


And  lay  yootself  too  open.    Twiee  just  now 
I  aoukthate  run  yon  throni^! 

ThomAt. 
Why  did  you  not! 

SirPkitip.^ 
Aha !   Beware,  or  yon  will  make  ma  hug  yon ! 
ThomM. 

SirPkU^ 
Be  cooler,  then. 

IwiU. 

SirPkOlp. 
That's  riglit ! 

Most  sweetly  p^ni^A  «*rBetter  yet  rtftdnwd^l 
That  feint  was  masterly ;  I  balk'd  it  thougb*  • 
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Ilbtve  hit  ycm ! 
No !   Come  on ! 


CM  M9iii. 


Thomas. 


Sir  Philip. 
I  am  Mire  I  have ! 

TTumeu. 
Gome  on ! 

Sir  PhiHp. 
You  felt  me,  for  I  felt  my  point ! 

Utomtu. 
Come  on,  I  say ! 

Sir  PhiHp. 
Since  you  will  have  it  to !  . 

That  lonse  meant  something,  but  it  would  not  do. 
Prepare !— Pll  hit  you  now  again »    *Tis  done ! 

Thofnat. 
I  fight,  not  talk ! 

SirPhikp. 
I  Ulk  whene'er  I  fight. 
As  when  I  eat  or  drink. 

TTumtu, 
Come  on ! 

Sir  Phi/lip 
Again! 
1  have  hit  you  thrice. 

Thomai. 
I  feel  no  wound. 

Sir  Philip. 
There's  blood! 

Thomas, 
A  seratch  brings  blood ! 

Sir  PhiHp. 
A  deep  one,  though,  it  takes 
To  drain  the  check;  and  thine  10  growing  ptle^ 
Not,  Pll  be  sworn,  with  fear !    I  touch'd  you  only 
Because  I  meant  to  sting  you,  not  to  kill. 
Before  I  knew  you  as  I  know  you  now. 
But  knowing  you  as  naw  I  do,  I  swear 
I  would  notkill  you  for  mine  own  life's  sake. 
Which  at  your  will  I  place ! 

lT%rows  down  his  sword;  T%omas  drohs  his, 
and  UtUring  towards  Sir  Phil^,  faints 
in  his  arms, 
I  fear'd  'twas  so. 

But  fear  no  worse.— He  faints  from  loss  of  blood ; 
A  iesh-wound,  nothing  graver  !—«anch'd,  'tis 
heal'd! 

Enter  Master  Blount  and  John, 
Master  Blount, 
Sir  FhiUp,  what's  amiss  1 

Sir  Phil^. 
Your  son  revives : 

A  passing  sickness  only,  Master  Blount ; 
Stanching  removes  it  quite.    Your  hanVkt rehief 
To  keep  the  compress  on  I  make  of  mine. 
His  colour  comes  again  and  all  is  right ! 
Now  hear  you,  Master  Blount.    Ne'er  left  your 

ahop 
Ajewelrichas  is  this  son  of  yours. 
Commit  his  fortunes  to  my  hands!— You  shall  1 
I  have  proved  his  metal ;  it  has  won  my  heart. 
And  turned  me  from  a  foe  into  a  fiiend ; 
Yea  more,  a  brother,  bound  to  him  as  fvst 
As  he  partitioned  with  me  the  same  blood. 
R^^fuse  me  not !— I  will  not  be  gainsaid ! 
My  footman  comes— my  carnage  is  at  hand. 

Enttr  Footman. 
The  gem  I  lost  I  will  forgive  thee  for, 
And  flfty  to  its  back,  so  grant  me  this. 
Although  not  bom  a  gentleman,  thy  son 
Was  formed  to  be  one ;  such  Til  make  ef  hifti ! 
So  farewell  desk  and  counter.  Master  Blount ! 
There  :  gently;  come  aleng  with  us!  Take  care. 
iSirPkUyi  and  his  footman^  supporting  I'homas, 
go  out,  followtd  by  Master  B&unt. 
.  John, 

Jjkt  shop  18  now  my  own !    As  we  came  hither, 
My  father  flaid  he  would  retire  from  it, 


And  leave  his  trade  to  me !  nnd  if  he  do«a. 

Not  long  his  trade  and  I  keep  compnny. 

We  have  been  tntimatee  too  cloae ;  too  long ; 

Familiarity  b^cts  contempt ! 

1  hate  and  BOom  my  trade.    He  littie  knomrs 

What  riches  burrow  in  his  drawers  and  cherts ; 

The  keys  of  which  I  keep,  and  he  foqrets! 

My  plans  are  laid !    Soon  as  he  quits  the  town, 

I  sell  off  stock  and  trade,  and  quit  the  shop ! 

Talk  of  our  Thomas !    He  a  gentleman  ! 

Where's  the  money  1    I  have  taken  care 

Of  that !    From  interest  on  his  bonds  alone 

Mj  £ither  will  retire  in  affluence ; 

The  rest  is  mine,  and  I'll  make  use  of  it 

To  lay  myself  out  for  a  high  aUiance 

6v  marriage !    Trust  to  me  for  policy. 

It  there  is  one  thing  I  am  better  in 

Than  any  other  thing ;  *tis  poUcy .        [  Goes  okI, 

ACT    II. 

SCENE  I; 

THfi    PARK. 

F^ 

Enter  Robert,  Stephen,  and  Jacob. 

RobeH, 
He  i«  as  rich  as  Crossus,  sirs,  with  wit 
Enough  to  keep  his  purse-strings  tight,  nnksB, 
His  own  particular  occasion  prompts 
The  wish  to  loosen  them !    He  is  at  once 
Luxurious  and  a  miser.    Some  good  natare. 
More  cunning,  less  discretion.    You  see  thramk 

him. 
He  has  a  vanity  which  lays  him  open 
To  commonest  observers :  for  example ; 
Know  him  an  hour,  and  he  spreads  out  foryov 
A  banquet  of  his  tastes,  his  faculties. 
His  qualities;  where  he  m9St  succeeds; 
Which  is  by  turns,  indeed  in  every  thii^ : 
Not  that  he  would  appearto  slight  his  neignbois, 
Or  wish  to  pass  for  anything,  beyond 
A  common,  simple,  onunary  man  { 

Stephen. 
Where  made  you  this  redoubtable  acyuaintance  f 

Robert. 
Why,  at  a  race-course,  on  a  holiday. 
When  fortune  made  us  neighbora.     One  wbe 

knew  me 
At  distance,  gave  me  salutation  by 
The  title  which  I  hold  invirtuoot 
My  place  near  fair  Sir  Philip!    In  a  moment 
Iwas  a  friend  the  richer!    Straight  he  grappled 
me; 
His  name,  his  station,  income,  residence. 
All  in  atwink  were  mine;  his  sole  omisBon 
The  stock  he  sprung  from,  which  he  would  root 

up; 
Yea,  sirs,  the  very  father  that  begot  him ! 
Andf  giveup  stock  and  trade  to  him;  and  affls- 

ence 
Beyond  his  calculation ;  the  slow  piling 
Of  fifty  years  and  upwards,  to  himself 
Grown  out  of  mind,  but  not  to  hissuccesBor ; 
Who,  having  long  imprisou'c  uijstart  wishes 
Beneath  the  homely  apron  of  his  craft, 
Now  throws  tnis  off,  no  more  of  use  to  him. 
And  shows  the  others,  need  no  more  concealmcat ! 
Converts  his  drawers  and  shelves  to  currency. 
His  currency  to  lands  and  messuages, 
And  o'er  the  tradesman's  counter  featly  vaulting. 
Springs  into  the  saddle  of  the  gentleman ! 
By.  strangest  chance  I  learnt  hn  history. 

Jacob. 
Hopeful  asquaintanee ! 

Robert. 
8sy.  frnitian-full ! 

WeD,  sir, 'I  must  go  home  with  him;  partake 
What  a  plain  dresser  sends.'    Ere  diimer'sdoBe, 
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lammhuibpeein!   N«w  beseeehea  he 
My  m  of  lady  apmster's,  whieh  I  g»Te  him, 
Tht  features,  atalure,  carriaffe  and  complexioo 
Wit,  temper,  parentage  and  education; 
When  of  my  soodnees  prays  he  iatroductieii 
To  one  I  think  would  suit  him ! 

Which,  of  course, 

You  grant  him. 

^     ,..  BobtH. 

Retdily! 

My  liieuponit. 
The  countess ! 

Jacob, 
:^harlotle!    Maid  to  Lady  Jane  1 

Robert. 
!^ole8s. 

Jacob. 
^  he  but  known  the  rogue  he  dealt  with  ! 
1  aimpleton  as  safe  beside  a  sharper  ! 

Robert. 
jTet  knowing,  modestly,  I  had  my  maste 
[Compared  to  whom  I  am  a  joumeyraan, 
[  promised  presentation  to  your  lordships ; 
For  you  are  lords  in  virtue  of  your  places, 
Ka}j  in  right  of  mine,  a  baronet ; 
%jid  here  appointed  him  this  afternoon 
\Ub  walk  to  that  intent !    Ah,  here  he  is  ! 
[  pray  you  keep  your  rank  before  your  eyes 
[n  all  you  say  and  do.    They  only  may 
Forget  their  rank  who  have  gcod  title  to  it, 
A^ndby  the  lapse  prove  gainers.    Mind,  you  are 
lords. 

John  {entering.) 
Irood  morning  to  you,  fair  Sir  Philip.    Fair 
[a  fairest  worth.    So,  sir,  I  bow  to  you. 

Robert. 
The  noble  friends  I  had  the  honor,  sir, 
3f  naming  to  you ;  this  Lord  Stephen  Hyde, 
\nd  this  Lord  John  Fitzwalter. 

John. 
L)«arme,  sir, 

kTou  overpower  me !    May  I  us*  the  Treedom 
To  sliake  hands  with  your  lordships  1 

Stephen. 
Tis  a  boon,  sir, 
iVe  would  entreat  of  you ! 

John  (to  Robert.) 
rhere's  noble  breeding. 

Robert. 
kVTience  come  you  t 

John 
•>om  my  after-dinner  airing, 
n  my  own  pheston,  built  to  my  order, 
\.fter  a  pattern  of  my  own  designing ; 
The  springs  my  own.  the  perch,  the  pole,  the  color, 
iamess  and  every  tning.  So  please  your  lordships, 
have  a  taste,  and  it  shall  have  its  way 
tVhile  I  can  pay  it. 

Stephen. 
Is  right  it  should,  sir. 

Jacob. 
doBt  men  like 
The  thing  that  they  excel  in. 

John. 
)h,  my  lord  !— 

four  lordship  may  have  seen  me  hold  the  reins- 
flatter  myself  you  have. 

Jacob. 
fou  may  so  safely. 

John. 
could  have  sworn  you  had  I    If  there  is  one  thing 
master  »fore  another,  it  is  holding 
.he  reins. 

Robert. 
Vhat  did  yon  before  breakfast  1 
John. 


Yom  lordahip'a  fancy  hoiwa  1— Al!  men  do  * 

Who  have  mead  jmigmtnt  and  caji  break  ihem  well. 

Mine  rtb  ali  tboT*ugh-bred  *— my  hackacy  *ven— 

And  hrok«  in  lt>r  tny^U".— A  horBe,  ray  lord*, 

Should  know  hia  master,  und  hirn  only !— No 

B^iicvLog  what  a  uni verse  ol  miachiff 

Li  done  by  a  stmnf  e  hand  f    Th*:  mouth  is  ^J&ird, 

U  not  ibe  mouth  the  pace;  if  hoi  the  pace 

The  Temper  !— maybe  temper^  pace  and  mouth 

Together  *— What*«  the  value  ot  the  hot»e  1 

And  thetJ  the  seat— hO  caay  thing,  mv  lorda ! 

Of  tlfiy  men  who  vault  into  the  saddle, 

Not  one  may  have  a  sciit  tkrit  ]    In  the  maoi^e 

Be  there  one  thing  wbarein  I  beat  another, 

'Tia  Ln  mj  seat ! 

Stephen. 
Most  safely  may  you  say  it. 

John. 
Your  Lordship,  I  presume,  has  seen  me  ride 
Sir  Philip,  'hone  you  have  not  got  a  headace  1 

Robert. 
Not  I  !— have  you  1 

John. 
Why  somathing  rather  like  one. 
For  which  I  blame  the  wine  of  yesterday 

Robert. 
Nay,  sir,  the  wine  was  good. 

John. 
Oh,  excellent; 

A  most  sound  wine,  and  of  the  proper  age; 
Three  years  in  wood,  in  bottle  thrice  that  time; 
The  merchant  durst  not  cheat  me,  for  he  knows 

me. 
I  ne'er  kept  wine  but  of  prime  quality  ! 
I  have  a  cellar— no  one  Less  occasion 
To  find  fault  with  his  wine !— were  mine  not  good 
The  money  was  that  bought  it!— but  no  ibreaigbt 
Is  match  against  mishap  !— a  bottle  may 
Be  cork'd.    'Twas  so  with  the  last  bottle !    At 
The  time  I  had  slight  suspicion  only, 
Kut  now  I  am  positive. 

Robert. 
You  are  deceived. 

John. 
Impossible,  my  dear  Sir  irhihp.    If 
I  am  superlative  in  anything, 
Be/ond  all  other  things  that  I  excell  in, 
*Tis  in  my  taste  for  wine  ! 

Robert, 
Bnt  now  to  btuiMfls  ! 

My  noble  friends  approve  the  match  we  spoke  of. 
And  promise  you  their  interest,  to  help 
Your  wish  to  its  Ailfihnent ! 

Thev  o*etpower  me  ! 
My  lords,  I  am  beholden  to  vou  more 
Than  did  I  ransack  the  whole  dictionary. 
1  could  find  words  oi  value  to  convey  me  ! 
Befits  It,  though,  a  private  gentleman. 
Of  modest  fortune  only,  at  the  best, 
Shoukl  ofier  hand  to  dame  of  quality  ^ 
Talk'dyou  not,  dear  Sir  Philip,  of  promotion? 

Robert. 
Ohyesl—promotion  certainly  «—Loi^  John, 
Where  have  you  the  most  interest  1  in  church 
Or  State  1 

St^}h£n. 
Tis  difBcult  to  say— let*s  see ! 
Upon  my  word,  I  think  it  is  a  balance  ! 

Robert 
And  how  say  you.  Lord  Stephen  ! 

Jacob. 
Like  Lord  John, 
In  church  and  state,  my  interest  is  equal. 

Robert  {to  John) 
IIow  leans  your  predilection  7— to  the  church  1 

John, 
Why,  hMif  ity  no  ( th«  Sfupli^  4>oi]9  th«  figure^ 
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In  t§f>wn  f  .1  miftkteiKd«i«  li  oa  ihe^^i^y, 
BtttjRrthe  v.^)Kir««ttfc  that't  tMkM  (l>,it ! 
Offori|iikli»(M«udM(iiibrccolor1    uam 
AU  th^  jjeavronnd  moit  likft  an  uiuifrtjULer 
In  waiting  upcm  fUnenli— c^uUi  I  wewr 
TJiii  caiP  and  plume  wiere:  I  a  clenyinan  1 

Robert  aaditu  retl. 
No,  certainly. 

Th«  chureh  won't  d«  foriM. 
MUtbiri. 
It  miM(  be  in  the  stite,  tten.    For  wkal  office 
Would  jow  be  leadj  on  emeiveBGy, 
Say  one  lell  sudden  vacant  ? 

Will  you.  beliere  me, 
I  eannot  tell ! 

There  ia  the  home  departinent, 

And  there's  the  foreign.    There's  the  mmisler 

Of  war  and  of  finance— Diplomacy 

Peifaape,  might  suit  your  geniiu.    Which  of  these 

Would  find  you  most  at  home,  sir  1 


Do  you  know, 

Vm  at  a  lots  to  tell— Indeed  I  am. 
Upon  my  life  I  am— To  answer  you 
Safely  for  both  your  credit  and  my  own, 
I  think  'twere  best  I  say,  as  likely  one 
As  another. 

Robert 
Doubtlcflsthere  is  none  you  fear 
To  undertake. ■ 

John. 
None- Pearl    No  fear.  Sir  Philii) ; 
Find  me  the  office,  I  am  sure  to  find 
Abilities  to  fill  it. 

Robert. 

Yet  perhaps  ^  ^      , 

There's  something  you  prefer  to  cnurch  or.state; 
What  think  you  of  the  army  1 

John. 
Of  the  army  1 

It  is  my  taste,  my  bent,  my  mstinet ; 
It  must  be;  why  should  else  a  fife  and  drui|i 
Raise  in  me  such  commotion  f  When  I  ht4i  ^em 
The  war  is  allbefore  me.— Infantry,  - 
Cavalry,  and  artillery,  and.baggaip; 
Marchings,  encampinks,  battled  sisjpei!— Fegts 
In  the  fi4*ld  and  breach  of  superhumaii  daTii«, 
Such  perils  breasted  and  o'ercome,  as  man 
Durst  never  cope  before  with— look  at— think  of— 
All  of  my  owii  conceiving  ! 
Robert. 
Dream  you  never 
Of  dying  in  such  straits  1 

John. 
No— never. 

Robert. 
Stiange^ 
I  may  say  wonderful. 

John, 
You  may-^Through  bavonet^ 
And  swords  I  rush,  as  they  were  stubbir— hail 
Of  cannon  balls,  sheUs,inusketry,  no  more 
Than  wither'd  leaves  blown  round  by  winds  in 
autumn. 

Robert. 
And  are  you  never  wounded  1 

John 
Wounded  ?-Yes! 

Struck  down,  but  up  and  on  my  feet  igUii 
Ahnoat  in  the  self-same  moment. 

Robert 
P^a^d.aU 
Foicotten. 


As  a  pin  had  scratch'd  me. 

Robtrt 
And 
Enacting  more  than  ever* 

John. 

Miracles !  ^     . 

Stephen. 
He  certainly  was  bom  le  be  a  soldiet . 

Jokm, 
And  such  I  wiU  be  with  your  leaves,  my  ki4fc 
What  rank  1 

RpbeH. 
Behoves  you  be  an  ensign  fimt* 
From  ensign  to  lieutenant,  thMice  to  captauH 
On  captain  mounts  the  major,  on  Oke  ms^ 
The  colonel. 

Jottn. 
Takes  it  )ong  to  be  the  colonel  1 

Robert. 
By  service  long,  by  interest  not  at  all. 

John. 
I'll  choose  the  aimy. 

RobeH. 
Yet,  my  lords^  a  word : 
"Twill  never  do  tp  eourt  proud  lady  ^Mieh 
As  ensign  or  lieutenant ;  nay,  as  even 
Captain  or  major  -Nothing  leas  my  lord, 
Tmui  colonfel !    Here  is  a  dilemmA  i 

Stej^ien. 
A 
Dilemma  certainly. 

Jacob. 
A  aad  dilemma. 

John. 
My  lords !    Sir  Philip- what  is  to  be  done  i; 

John, 
Stop !    Hold !    I  have  it  *    What  is  smre  10  come 
One  surely  may  regard  as  oorae  already ! 

Stephen. 
Ay !  come  as  certain  as  about  to  come. 

Rf^rt. 
And  why  not  call  him  colonel  ihen  at  once  t 
Your  lordship  will  have  no  objection  T 

Stephen. 
None. 

John. 
My  dear  good  lord. 

(  Robert. 
Nor  you,  my  lord. 

Jacob. 
No  more 
Than  his  lordship. 

John. 
My  most  excellent  good  lord ! 
Robert. 
Then,  Colonel  Blount,  I  give  you  joy ! 

ifohn. 
My  dear 
Sir  Philip! 

Stephen  aifil  Jacob. 
Give  you  joy,  fair  Colonel  Blunt. 

John. 
Dear  lords-~dear  friend— I  choke  widi  gntilodft. 

Robert. 
There  oalv  wants  the  introduction  Myw, 
Which  ril  accomplish  with  your  lordship'a  he^ 
I  know  you'U  patronise  my  iriead,  whinC  I 
Take  chaige  of  Lady  Blanche;  and  as  we  go. 
We'll  settle  time  and  place !     Come,  Coiooeli 

show  us 
How  you  can  court  1 

John. 
Court,  sir?   Did  you  say,  court  1 
Therein  am  I  especially  at  home  * 
May  I  presume  on  any  excellence 
I  have,  it  is  on  knowing  how  to  coort  ? 

ilfuggocmt 
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Aroom  iii1kiBmd$e  6f  LaifAm 
BtiUr  CkarhtU  and  JamtL 
CharloHt. 
L  fine  plot,  is  it  lot  1 

Jane. 
lut  where  the  profit, 
lesines  the  rainh  'twill  brinf  you  t 

CkarlotU. 
tusCe  enough ! 

Jani» 
Ton  hare  not  seen  hbn  yet  t 
CharlotU. 
That  happinen 

Aet  in  perspective.    They  appoint  to^chiv 
The  time  and  place  of  meetutf.    If,  by  chtnce, 
Tou  note  me  in  the  street  with  a  strange  friend, 
Lemenber  I'm  the  countes— paaa  me  by, 
Tnlefli  I  give  yoa  sign  I  am  myself. 

Ind  Robert  plann'd  it  all  ? 

CharMif. 
Loberti   Forshanie, 

»ir  Philip,  if  you  please !    If,  when  tc«ether 
'Ve  talk  of  one  another,  keep  in  nunif 
Ve  are  onr  noble  sehes !    You,  Ltdy  Aone ! 
,  Lady  Blanche !    Aobert,  Sir^ilip  Brilliant^ 
acob  and  Stephen  of  their  Misten*  styles: 
^rd  John  Piixwalier  and  Lord  Stephen  Hyde ! 
Lnd  to  tkroogh  all  our  eircle  of  familiaft ! 
Pis  but  with  such  as  do  not  undersiand  us, 
Vho  know  us  less  than  we  do  one  another, 
rVe  BOSS  for  commoners !    You  are  new  to  us ! 
Mr  Philip  is  the  author  of  the  plot. 
Twas  not  to  lose  his  time  he  went  to  coBeffS;- 
4o  more  than  others  bom  and  bred  above  him— 
Lnd  spent  three  years  there !    You  will  tikvel  ere 
If  on  nndhis  match  in  mischiaf. 

JoMt  Uulcnntag). 
:>id  vou  hear 
^y  lady's  voice  1 

CharMU. 
heard  that  person  speak. 

Jane. 
rkat  person  1 

CharloiU. 
Lady  Anne.  'long  as  you  live, 
!<(ever  l«t  down  yourself!    Yon^I  nnd.too  many 
Steady  to  do  that  aindneas  for  you. 

Jane  {listening). 
There 
flELady  Blanche. 

CharloUe. 
think  it  is  that  person. 

>on't  look  surprised—although  we  owe  her  some 
>ittsidenaion,  as  our  foster  sMter» 
AHio  Aared  with  us  our  mothers  ttUrtoe— nay, 
Participates  with  us  almost  one  nature, 
leaking  a  jest  of  love  and  sport  of  lovers ; 
^hile  she  you  design  to  serve  escheweth  both ! 
Ve  trust  your  UuiyBhlp  will  be  at  home 
fo-morrow  when  we  call. 

Jane. 
fes»Ct:arlotte. 

CharhUe.    . 
charlotte !    Foigive  me.  Lady  Anne— your  lady- 
ship 
^'oigets  yourself !    'Tia  Lady  Blanche  departs 
ind  bids  good  morning  to  yoiir  ladyship ! 

[7%ey  go  out  uvmraU§. 


SCENE  III. 
Another  Room. 

£nUr  Lady  BUmehe  and  Lady  Anne. 

Lady  Blancke. 

i  t-^nan  !««»the  pangon  !*-the  ibol  he  is 


When  women  kaew  theiuaelvefa«lki*v«»4njii' 

him ;  •'::>..  i 

The  knave  when  left  to  hit  ammffkmkti.. 
Is  there  ahusband  yeii^#9  itlM»;«rhoheai9 
Hif  eoitise  of  ^li'ipeng  <)«t  tr^P&M 
A  trade  of  cohmion  «aroitVrf***  rtteaWet 
The  man  he  waa  before  the  h6i 
A  woman's  life,  my  friend,  f 

Hat  melancholy  progress !     

Agoddets.i  tihendecliijeeinie/iij 
Whic&  meanaa  young  wUf  kefffHif  i  ... 
AtehiUfen  sent  to  school  foUf^tajt^Moa. 
To  tasks— next  ttnksmto  iJioui 

Her  wedding  ring  her JMfv  of  «^_.  _ 

Haply  into  a  nurse  !^  when  matteif  jdH 
How  soon  she  settles  into  graadiiVMiia« 
To  tell  her  oiGipring  of  hei  tecoM  tcook 
The  story  of  her  cozcMugf 

Hotvt  love  you  ,  .  .,  ^, 

When  thus  you  UK !     Would  fi^  om  A 

like  you  1  .        - 

And,  yet,  you  •"^g|™«  W«^We  1 H^^  iht«al 

I  suffer  them  tor* 
You  are  an  old  ni. 

And  mfke  the  arch  J    

OH,  how  I  dotes  Ujpon  a  stfmneh.WJBiiitft^ 
111  die  01^!    Skesi^aiii^iorUbsityi 
Talk  bftheriffhu  of  women/, UeR  \c    ... 
Are  tyrants !  tuve  too  many  nglMII  'WtJuamiO^ 
Ours  are  the  rights  want  chaoMUoot!    Wesho«id 

bolost 
Without  old  raaidfr^Cft.  the  4«MteMUtff 
The  faces  tneu  make  at  them  when  thij^flndlhilri 
llieirniasten! 

Lady  Anne.   . 
Women  have  more  soul  than  wen. 

Lady  BianthfL, 
Men  have  nasouiatall  i 
Look  at  Queen  Bess! 

England— 
A  man  to.  eulf  all  eoihen !    She  wia  a  latli 
la  one  thing,  though 

jMdyAimf. 
And  prithee  what  was  that  1\  . 
La^  JEflai^f^^ 
She  did  not  cdl  hero#n  aez  to  her  < 


Tcoaipll 
Which  had  she  done,  women  had  piO¥«d  than- 

selves  ■,.■•. 

The  things  mey  could  be,  wouU  mm^ikt  ibMi 


Cecil  and  BuYleElUr-iBiicon/^t, 

But  what  a  womaa  maflc  them  \ 

There  was  a  sample  of  ihan't  propip.  rmm^%  : . 

When  EsttiL  got  bis  eats  Wd/^Dio>ouiM 

Your  fingers  tingle  1   Mine  do  .'^Tei  wa^lb 

In  love  with  Essex/    -,     ■ 

We»  you  na*er  in  loy  ^^_^^ 

Areyouinmadntes!    Whert&e  do  yoa  aii*? 
LadyAiuU. 

Because  of  Jatev^heh^i^j'oiit^liLv^tM, 

You  Mgh  1  flMve  had ttraage  thouibV  abo«tyo«« 


They  caU  you  a^dsitteltt,  aiidto  yfl|  ^ 
Yet  somethinf  telle  Me,  once  u^  4  ti 
You  feh  atoaeh  oflo^e;    Vay^ifnimtfllt: 
AceiuinfoirWhitlCondtt^l  AKyeuMttttt 


Because 


'.  «M  taxroet.BhaKv-Thki«lrWflit' 

MdiidaV 
We  went  a^hopping;  and.  Cor  i 
Diiguited  mnwfa»aa  littpl^  yt 
What's  there  to  bhttk  at  t    ' 

LadyAmii. 

Nothtitf,  ifaaaneraT- 

If  nothing  foUow'd-if  that  te  WUl  J 
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Y«a  did  make  a  coacniest  of  a  youth 
^Kbowahvdmiia. 

L,ady  Blandu. 
Was  it  at  iho  draper's  f 

Jjody  Ann/t. 
Noi  Biaache.  No  youtb  was  in  the  draper'Bflhop ! 

Lady  Blanche. 
The  mercert,  then. 
•  *  '■'    '  Lady  Aime. 

Nor  was  it  at  the  mercer's. 
Nor  yet  the  cordwainer's^whens  had  it  been. 
How  had  the  bloahio/g:  youth  contrived  to  take 
The  span  ot  yonr  maidahip's  instep,  all  the  while 
His  eyes  apon  your  face— whence,  as  I  live, 
He  ntvermoved  them  till  we  left  the  shop, 
Except  to  tind  the  articles  we  asked  for !— 
A  yonth  misused  of  fate  to  set  him,  where 
8ehoved  his^Mtters  rather  wait  than  he ! 
A  lofty  forehead,  like  a  marble  dome 
For  princely  thoughts  to  dwell  in !  eyes  to  court 
Challenge  of  war  (^love,  showing  themselves 
Frankly  and  boldly  at  their  posts— a  nose 
Of  the  fine  Grecian  with  a  touch  of  Rome, 
Eleganof  erown'd  with  strength ;  a  mouth  com] 

posed 
Of  lips  were  faahion'd  after  Cupid's  bow. 
And,  Uke  it.  made  to  send  his  arrow  home. 
Winged  with  their  dulcet  twang!  Ambitious  chin. 
Dimpled  and  knobbed  like  pattern  Antmous ! 
There  is  his  face,  which  well  his  neck  and  bwt 
Deserved  ;  as  for  the  rest  of  him,  you  know 
The  coumdr  bid  him  from  us. 

iMdy  Blanche. 
Counter-Uke, 

In  calculation  of  the  drawback,  doubtless. 
Hit  head  and  bust  had  sufler'd  through  the  fault 
Of  his  mis-shapen  legs,    1  should  not  wonder 
Had  he  clubbed  feet. 

Lady  Amu. 
Have  you  not  seen  his  feet  1 
Come !    Did  ]r<Du  never  on  adventure  go 
AH4x>pping  there  again  1 « 

WeU,AiiiM,Id!3! 

Again,  and  yet  again.— Nay,  do  not  laugh, 

^Twas  only  to  enjoy  ihe  goldsmith's  blush ! 

Lady  Anne. 
There,  Blanche !    Just  now  yeu  could  not  find  the 

shop! 

Lady  Blanche. 
Well !  things  will  jump  into  one's  memery 
When  loasfrne  look  for  them.    Why  do  you  laugh  ? 
JDoa'i  laugh,  dear  Anae,  and  I  will  tell  you  more ! 
'  1  took  the  goldsmith  to  my  milliner'^ 
One  day  when  he  perfsrce  would  see  me  home: 
A  yeoman's  daughter  could  not  well,  you  know, 
O'emile  a  goldsmith's  son.    Well,  at  the  door 
In  vain  4  dropped  him  court'sy  aAer  eoun'sy, 
In  linsey-woolsey  mode !    He  would  uot  go. 
'  He  must  have  speech  with  me  a  minute  !w  Nay"' 
'  ladeed  he  must,'— then  said  I,  <  Nay/  a|rain. 
'  He  must  in  pity,'— Siill  did  1  say. '  Nay/ 
But  what's  the  use  of 'nay/  said  fifty  times, 
If 'ves'  at  last  will  eome'7— and  seme  it  did: 
'  He  nslght  have  speech  a  minute !'    What's  a  mis- 

« '     ate  ? 
A  portiea  ef  an  hour  1    A  portion  gone, 
The  hear  is  broken !— What's  the  value  ef 
A  broken  thmg  ?— as  well  he  have  the  hour ! 
The  hour  he  had !  The  goldsmith's  son  was  m 
Love  at  first  sight  I— The  arrow  in  the  eora ! 
Where al  the  maid  amuted-^it  may  be  pleased : 
TeutHd,  wilf  you    bsve   it  se.— Wdl,  she 

louoh'd  1— 
Did  sAtif  gr^t  Uie  galdimtih  diven  maethigs, 
LLiiepiDg  in  iiletiefl  id  hit  ihapsedies 
la  ruitie  clonit,  with  hood  drawn  o'er  her  head. 
Her  face  bm  hairreveattng  I    Till|  at  leiffth, 


FediiV  « loiMlhnif-xiiothteji  lika  a . 
Perhaps  an  interest— yes }  like  that  dm  watehea 
The  progress  of «  pimant story  with, 
Bui  whieh  hKlulgiag  is  but  waste  of  time; 
Having  a  horror^  too,  of  slavery- 
No  aMtter  how  far  out  of  reach  of  it ; 
And  then,  besides,  admenish'd  by  my  tank; 
At  last  1  took  the  resolution  ^ 
To  drop  the  masquerade— although,  I  own. 
With  some  eeJiponddon. 

Lady  Ame: 
He  deserved  some. 

Lady.  Blanche 
He! 

Why,  was  he  not  a  man !  He  proved  he  was  ! 
Made  out  his  right  and  title.— Took  his  leave 
Without  good-bye,  by  word  or  yet  by  nussive^ 
Sinee  when  I  ne>r  have  met  him.    'Twas  as  well. 
Although  it  mortified  me !— Nothing  more. 

Lady  Anne. 
Who,  think  you,  is  eome  heme  7  Sir  Philip  BfOisBt 
When  we  have  time,  I'll  let  ycu  hear  a  tale 
Of  him  that  dues  him  honor.    His  adventure 
Was  likewise  with  a  goldsmith's  sob. 

Lady  Blanche, 
Perhtps 
The  same.— What  was  it  7— Come,  the  hea^  of  it ' 

Lady  Anne. 
They  chanced  to  quarrel ;  fought.    His  adversarj, 
Though  wounded,  would  net  own  it,  till  almost 
He  drepp'd  with  loss  ef  blood— whereat  Sir  PhiUp, 
Amased  and  eaptivatsd,  grew  his  friend ; 
Took  him  abroad  with  him,  and  stop  by  step 
Had  raised  lo  his  own  rank.    He  eosses  with  hin. 
This  very  evening,  to  pay  visit  to  me, 
And  introdcee  the  gentleman. 

Lady  Blanche. 
His  name  9 

Lady  Anne, 
I  never  thought  to  ask  it ! 

'  Lady  Blanehe. 
Should  it  be  1 

To«  and  Sir  Phihp  are  good  firieads,  it  seems. 
On  me  he  has  not  call'dT 

Lady  Anne. 
He  is  your  slave. 

Yen  havehun  at  your  foot  whene'er  you  please, 
I  own  it  has  amased  me  that  a  man. 
So  slight  |o  contemplate,  should  have  aahieved 
An  aet  of  generous  manhood  so  robuat 
In  healthy  eemelinesst 

Jane  (entering). 
Sir  Philip  Brilliant. 

Enter  Str  PMHp  BrilHant  and  TVmoff ,  a$  Cdmed 
BlmtnL 
Lady  Anne. 
WeleoM,8irPhiUp. 

SirPhUip. 
Colonel  Blount,  mv  friend. 

Lady  Blanche  {ande). 
The  goldsmith's  SOB. 

^tr  PhiUp. 
Fair  Lady  Anne,  I  kiss 

Your  hand,  and  for  my  friend  here,  Colonel  Blount 
Claim  year  acquaintaaee. 

Lady  Anne  {to  Lady  Blanche). 
'Tis  the  goldsmith's  son ! 
He  does  not  know  you ! 

Lady  Blanche  (aeide). 
Hew  should  he— he  never. 
Beheld  my  face  except  beneath  my  hood, 
How  can  he  in  the  Countess  find  a  trace 
C  the  simple  yeoman's  maid  7 — You'll  pardon  me, 
I  must  go  home !    Good  evening !— 'Go  you  to 
The  rout  to-«ght,  Sir  Philip  7 

BlrPh^. 
Yes. 
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W«11iiieel; 

And  I  can  amwer  for  oar  bott,  htll  think  yoa 

To  bring  yoor  friend,— Farewell —Qdod  noming, 
•  r.  [Goet  oui. 

Lady  Amu  {atide). 

She  leeflM  diitorb'd. 

Sir  PkUtp. 

Fair  lady  Anne,  permit 

My  friend  to  write  a  line  that  aski  detpateh,— 

Forgot  on  leaving  home  / 

Lady  Aime. 

The  library/ 

Pray  you  «iep  in  and  freely  help  yonnelf. 
Colond  BUimt, 

I  thank  yoa,  lady/— How  retemblaneef, 

Xhemoit  remote,  reeal  familiar  thingi, 

A.8  in  a  ray  ef  light  one  seei  the  ffOB  / 

htma  taan  tne  rav  unto  the  inn  if  ihe 

Xhat'f  gone;  to  her  whose  image  the  reeall'd, 

And  tet  before  my  mind  ai  palpably. 

An  though  the  paragon  stood  there  before  me  / 

IGoetovi. 
SirFhUqt, 
Dear  Ladj^  Anne,  in  yoarkind  weleooM  baek 
I  gladly  miu'd  your  wonted  scorn  of  me. 

Lady  Anna. 
Gladly  *— why  name  it  thoa  to  bring*it  baek  1 

»ee  what  you Ve  done!     What  shall  1  eaU   thee 

now? 
Ware  from  the  milliner's,  the  tailor's,  or 
The  eordwainer's,  or  jeweller's,  or  what  7 
Thyself  is  the  least  part  of  thee !    The  man 
Is  trimmings  to  the  dress.— Thou  art  a  mff 
or  plaits  elaborate  and  infinite ; 
Thy  Test  for  cariosity  of  style, 
Armoordf  diamonds  upon  velvet  plaited, 
Were  better  given  a  cabinet  to  keep 
As  theme  for  wonderment  to  after  time, 
Thaa  left  provision  for  the  hangry  air 
That's  sure  to  eat  it  up !    l*hv  ferkin  ruas 
Enormous  nsk  from  thy  ambition !  trymg 
With  shtin  slashes,  ribbon-knots,  and  laee. 
How  close  to  woman's  gear  a  man's  may  come, 
And  still  appear  a  man's— thy  trunks  partake 
Its  divers  sins ;  and  for  thy  hose,  who  says, 
In  town  or  out  of  town,  thou  walk'st  not  in 
A  shrubbery,  why  let  him  own  he  is  blind, 
To  save  his  credit  lor  veracity  ! 
Thy  very  rapier  would  abjure  the  man ! 
Its  handle  vouches  for  the  laceman  more 
Than  the  cutler— nay,  nor  him  beside  alone ; 
Twas  plann'd  in  concert  with  a  milliner ! 
Which  if  the  precious  metals  has  the  honor 
^'o  help  it  to  a  blade !    It  cannot  be 
A  thing  so  exquisitely  delicate 
Could  pair  with  homely  steel  ? 
SirPkil^, 
CKveoverS 

Lady  Annt, 
I  will. 

Sir  Pki^. 
I  want  a  friend,  dear  Lady  Anne. 

Lady  Anne. 
A  friend  f 

And  come  you  tea  woman  for  a  friend  ? 
Better  you  seek  a  man. 

Sir  Philip. 
He  cannot  help  me, 

A  wooMu  can ;  she  knows  a  woman's  mind. 
And  how  'tis  hit;  wfaieh  being  done,  they  say. 
Her  heart's  in  jeopardy!  "^     " 

iJadyAnne. 
Who  say  so  f    They 
Who  do  not  knew  her!    Hit  her  heart,  yen  ai« 

sure 
Ofhetmind. 


SirPhUip. 
No  easy  thing  to  do !    For,  now, 
Three  years  aad  upwards  have  1  tried  to  bit 
The  heart  of  Ladj^  Blanche ! 

Lady  Aimt. 
I  know  you  have. 

Sir  Philip. 
Three  years  are  past,  >et  am  I  now  as  wide 
As  ever  of  the  mark. 

Lady  Anne. 
Had  yon  guess'd  t'uat 
At  setting  out,  what  labor  had  y»a  spared, 
Or  spent  perhaps  to  more  account,  employed 
On  some  one  else !    Sir  Philtp ! 

Sir  Philip. 
Lady  Acne  7 

Lady  Anne. 
For  three  years  have  you  been  mo  fair  acquaintance; 
And  if  I  err  not,  all  that  lapse  of  time 
You  have  cnjoy'd  good  henlth  \ 

Sir  PhiUp, 
Nay ;  no  man  belter ! 

Lady  Anne. 
Your  appetite  has  never  fail'd  you  7 

Sir  PhtHp. 
Never! 

Ladv  Anne, 
So  I  should  think!      lou  have  always  slept  o' 
nights  7 

Sir  Philip. 
From  layiiig  down  my  head  to  lifting  it !  ^ 

Lady  Anne. 
Sound  sleep !    No  trouole  in  the  shape  pf  dreams  7 

•     -Sir  Philip. 
None  that  I  recollect. 

Lady  Anne, 
And  yet  in  love ! 
And  not  successful!    'Tis  very  strange! 

Sir  Philip. 
'Tis  very  strange. 

Lady  Anne. 
Come,  tell  me  how  you  feel 
Towards  Lady  Blanche?      What  dre  the  signs 

whereby 
You  know  veu  love  her  when  you  think  ol  her  7 
Do  you  sigh  vety  deeply  7 

Sir  PhiHp. 
I'm  not  sure 
That  I  do  sigh  at  all— but  I'm  in  love. 

Lttdy  Anne, 
You  cannot  be  in  love,  unlesn  you  sigh. 

Sir  Philip. 
A  man  may  sigfa,  wiihouthls  knowing  it. 

Lady  Anne. 
That's  true.    How  feel  you  when  another  man 
Betains  her  ear  aloof  7 

Sir  PhiUpH 
How  feel  I  then  7 
How  should  I  feel  7 

Lady  Aune 
Do  you  not  purse  your  orows  7 

SirPhiHp* 
No! 

Lady  Anne. 
No !— Do  you  not  bite  yonr  lip  ? 

SirPhil^t. 
No/ 

Lady  Anne. 
No7  ^ 

Nor  clench  your  hand  ? 

Sir  Philip. 
Nor  clench  my  hand  /—Why  should  1 7 

Lady  Anne. 
Could  you  not  knock  him  down  7 


I'd  like  to  know 
For  what  7 


Sir  PhiHp. 
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LtaijfAmu* 
You  would  like  to  know  for  wh4l  T    You  tre  deep, 
Yo V  tre  very  deep  in  love .    What  would  you  do 
With  Lady  Blanebe,  suppose  you  married  her  1 

Sir  PhiKp, 
Show  her  to  court  and  town— ^  everywhere, 
And  take  her  with  me,  that  the  world  mi^t  tee 
She  that  rrjeeted  leores  of  suits  was  mine. 

Lady  Amu. 
«  It  is  hit  vanity  that  loves,  not  he  /  {andt) 
No  enterprise  of  danger  then  it  seems 
1  helfi  you  in  insuinning  you  the  way 
To  win  the  heart  of  lovely  Lady  Blanche  / 

Sir  Philip, 
fitmt. 

Lady  Anne, 
Should  we  lail,  you  are  a  sound  man  still ; 
There  is  no  fear  of  dyings,  falling  «ick, 
Of  loss  of  appetite,  or  sleep,  or  aught 
I'emieiotts  to  your  comfort  7 

Sir  PhiHp. 
Mot  the  least  / 

Lsdy  Amu, 
If  you  should  fail,  yo*i  /ail ;  if  win,  you  win  / 
Indifferent  which  / 

Sir  PhUip, 
Nay,  I  would  rather  win. 

Lady  Anne. 
Yon  ought,  that  covert  it  so  heartily. 

SirPhiHp. 
Now,  then,  my  lesson  /    What  am  I  to  do  t 

Lady  Amu. 
*TiM  plain  she  likes  you  not,  the  n.aQ  you  are. 

SirPhiHp. 
Tit  vtry  plain. 

Lady  Amu, 
Then  be  another  man. 
This  outlay  of  attire— this  garniture 
Of  trimmings  and  of  trinketi— looks  not  well 
la  certain  women's  eyta.    It  comes  too  near 
Themselves. 

SirPhUip. 
It  dees  so/ 

Lady  Atme. 
Change  this  gear  ti  once. 
Dress  well,  but  let  it  he  like  other  men, 
Nothing  particular — as  if  you'd  say 
*'Look  at  me,  ladies  j  how  do  you  like  me  7"  What 
A  question  for  a  man  /  and  do  not  ipeak 
Between  a  simper  and  a  lisp  j  it  shames 
A  mouth  with  a  beard }  and  don't  tread  mincingly : 
Tis  bad  enough  in  a  woman,— what,  then,  in 
A  man  /    Andf  in  the  act  of  courtesy 
Give  not  your  body  such  s  sway,  as  though 
It  were  a  miracle  the  trunk  and  limbs 
Did  hold  together ;  but  in  all  your  acts 
Be  simple  and  at  home.    Yeu  may  gain  much 
And  will  lose  nothing  by  it.    Do  you  read  1 

Sir  Phiiip. 
Occasionally,  yes— by  fiu  and  turu. 

Lady  Amu. 
Latin  and  Greek  7 

Sir  Philip. 
I  have  forgotten  them. 

Lady  Amte. 
Would  you  renew  your  memory  there  with  me, 
You  are  welcome.    Call  and  let  us  read  together. 

Sir  PhUip, 
Dear  Lady  Anne,  how  good  you  are !    We  are 
friends  ? 

Lady  Anne. 
We  are! 

Sir  Philip. 
Then  let  me  teal  itonyotrhand 
1  am  almott  loath  to  go  ! 

Lady  Anne. 
AkMMlyBO  ttop! 


Keep  ever  to  almett,  you  are  safe  Moogh. 

Sir  PhiUv. 
rU  tee  what  keeps  my  friend  I 

Lady  Amu. 
I'll  follow  you  \ 

Sir  PhUip.  , 

Yet,  ere  1  go,  Fll  kiss  your  baud  once  monf 

[Oots  Mtf. 

Lady  Amu. 
That  man  has  got  a  heart  and  does  not  know  il. 
Nought  o(  hisBsdf,  save  what  his  minor  shows  hisB' 
He  sees.    His  eyes  are  shut  to  what  be  it, 
Therein,  where  he  his  nobler  properties } 
I'll  open  them  and  make  a  man  of  him ! 
Anne !  what  art  then  about  7    Bsehewctithna 
His  sex  and  hold'^t  eompaai<»nship  with  him  T 
In  charity— nothing  more !    It  would  be  strange 
If,  teaebmg  him  to  woo  fair  Lady  Blanche, 
1  chanced  to  cause  him  turn  his  eyes  on  mej  " 
At  the  bare  thought  how  takes  my  heart  akra ! 
Well,  can  I  help  it,  comes  it  to  that  pass! 
It  is  kit  own  aflair !  and  touching  Blanche. 
No  beartscald  'tis  to  her !    She  loves  him  not. 
My  life  upon  it  not  without  some  cost. 
Did  Blanche  return  to  sun  her  eyes  pgaia 
r  th'  blushiug  cheek  of  the  young  jeweller ; 
I  wonder  was  it  fancy,  but  I  thought 
Sir  Philip  blush'd  on  taking  leave  of  hm. 
l^ose  blushes  are  strange  things !    Upon  nj  Ufe, 
One  cannot  think  of  them,  but  one  feels  ttr angel/  ; 
Well  for  him  be's  in  love  with  Lady  Blanche, 
If  bad  his  chance  with  her  'were  wor«e  with  me ! 
And  yet  I  doubt  if  love  lor  her  tte  feals. 
L««ve  her  three  years,  and  never  once  fall  sick. 
Lack  appetite,  lose  sleep— sound  sleep;  nodreuna 
To  trouble  it — no  hurric ane  of  sighs. 
Allow  another  lay  dote  siege  to  her 
And  never  purse  his  brow,  nor  bite  hit  Up, 
Nor  clench  his  hand  as  he  coutd  knock  bun  down ; 
He  cannot  be  in  love  with  Lady  Blanche. 

[QoeM  MK. 
KHD  OF  THE  SECOITD  ACT.  * 


ACTIU. 

SCENE    I. 

'    THE  PARK. 

Enler  Robert  and  Charlotte. 
Robert. 

This  is  the  place !    'Tis  now  almost  the  houf ; 
.  Now— Lady  Blanche,— forget  the  tady't  maid, 

And  be  the  Countett.    Bear  >oune]fwiih  hcigiit; 

Incline  your  head  in  lieu  of  cartesying ; 

And  that  not  over-much !    Be  afHuest 

In  airs ;  As  many  graces  at  yeu  can ! 

Do  not  forget  your  friends,  Lords  John  aMi  Ste- 
phen; 

Let  notbine  trace  them  to  the  servanu'  room 

That  tails  from  thee !    And  pray  you  keep  in  mlad 

My  baronetcy  j  but  through  all  your  pride 

Let  admiration  of  this  coxcomb  shine, 

As  it  behoves  you  to  t>e  smit  with  him! 

'l*hey  come.     Now  prove  yourself  an  aciieas.— 
Mark; 

We'll  pass  them  6rst,  then  turn.    l*hey  know  timr 
cue. 

Enter  Stepueiv,  John,  Jacoi. 
Stephen  and  Jacob  (us  they  cross). 

Good  day ! 

Robert  and  Charlotte  (very  stately ;  crossing 
and  going  out). 

Good  day. 

John  (stopping  the  others). 

It  that  the  Countess  7 
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Stephen. 


L9ok  b«ek !    Tit  D«t  ike  mode.    We'll  tara  uoo, 
Tbe  odds  are  ten  to  one  tbey  do  the  ttme. 

[  They  go  9«t,  Men  return;    Robert  mnd 
Crablottx  returning  at  the  tame  tim^^ 
koth  parties  come  to  a  stand. 
St^ken. 
Good  day  a|;aio,  Sir  Philip. 

Robert, 
Dear  Lord  Joha, 

It  la,  indeed;  a  fair  aad  suddv  day ! 
Lord  Stepbea,  how  are  you  7    Your  fervant^  sir ! 

John, 
Mwa  you  net  le  present  me  7 
Btephen, 
8tay  awhile ! 

Charlotte  (ha!J  aloud  to  Robert). 
A  Btionstroes  handsome  person  that,  8ir  PhUip. 

John. 
She  speaks,  methinks,  ofme ! 

Stephen  and  Jacob, 
Be  sure  she  does. 

John, 
She  is  struck!    Pray  introduce  uie.    Nothiaf  like 
Clenching  tbe  nail  at  once ! 

Stephen. 
My  friend  aspires 
To  know  you,  Lady  lUanche ! 
Charlotte. 
His  grace  is  food. 

John. 
She  takes  ale  for  a  duke^Your  ladyship 
O'errates,  alas,  my  rank !    1  am  not  a  ouke. 

Charlotte. 
Alas, 

Not  for  year  lordship,  but  the  rank  which  lacks 
The  pride  of  owning  such  an  ornament. 

John, 
She'll  have  me  an  earl,  if  1  am  not  a  duke. 
I  can't  aecoiint  fi>r  thi» ! 

Stephen. 
Tis  mslinet,  sir ! 

Like  natures  oft  find  one  another  out ! 
Though  vet  plain  gentleman,  I  would  not  say 
Hut  you're  an  earlor  duke  in  embryo. 

John. 
1  have  my  own  forebodings  theret^ton ; 
Twere  fit  1  undeceived  her,  were  it  noi  7 
Fair  lady  /  neither  duke  nor  earl  am  L 

Charlotte, 
f  must  believe  your  looks  agauMt  your  wotda 

John. 
Nay,  kdy,  trust  my  words  against  my  looks' 

Robert. 
Fair  Lady  Blanche,  'tis  even  as  he  sayi  -, 
Afflict  him  not  with  incredulity, 
For  he  is  honest,  even  as  well  favor'd ! 
That  aoble  presence— for  it  is,  indeed. 
No  less  than  nohle,  as  the  evidence 
Of  feature,  form,  aad  bearing  do  attest — 
Belongs  le  neither  dake  nor  earl,  but  calls 
A  commoner  its  owner  / 

CJiarlotte, 
Do  yoa  say  so  7 
Nor  duke  uor  earl  /    Is  he  a  baronet  7 

Robert. 
Not  yet  a  baronet. 

John 
How  very  strong 
The  i^eling  ef  my  quality  Is  upon  her .' 

CharloUe. 
Wka  is  yeur  ftiend,  and  what  7 


Robtrt. 
Lord  John,  how  strangely 
You  introdnced  the  gentleman/   I  vow 
You  never  named  him  j  so  the  ceremony 
Must  be  perform'd  again  /    Fair  Lady  Btaneht, 
Permit  me  te  solicit  your  aequataitance 
For  Colonel  BloonU 

Charlotte. 
For  Colonel  Blount/    Oh.  no/ 
Raert. 
Indeed/ indeed/ 

CharloUe. 
1  oan't  believe  It 

Robert, 
True 
As  I'm  a  baronet. 

Stephen, 
Orf,alord. 

Jacob.  « 

Or  I,  another,  or  aa  yeur  ladyship 
IsLadrBlancha. 

ChariotU, 
Deny  me  Lady  Blaaehe, 
Deny  that  you  are  lords ;  Sir  Philip,  you 
That  yott!ro  a  baronet;  but  tell  me  not 
That  genlwman  is  a  colonel !— Colonel  ?<— Fie! 
Not  he. 

John. 
Does  she  suspect  me,  do  you  think  7 
1  have  my  fears. 

Robert, 
And  so  have  I. 

John. 
Indeed! 
Were  it  not  better  then  I  stole  away  t 

Charlotte, 
A  colonel !    Fie.  Sir  Philip^fie,  Lord  John, 
Lord  Stephen !   Play  on  my  credulity  / 
Palm  your  friend  on  ase  for  a  colonel  / 

John, 
Clear 

She  penetrates  the  trnlh^I  will  be  gene } 
Don't  stop  me,  dear  Sir  Philip. 

Charlotte. 
Colonel— Sir. 
Are  yeu  a  colonel  7 

John  (aside  ti  Robert  J 
What  am  I  to  say  t 

Robert, 
Put  a  bold  face  upon  it  /    Say  at  once 
You  would  not  contradict  her  / 

John  (ttammeringi) 
'Twere  offence 

Te  say  I  am  the  thing  your  ladyship 
Asseru  me  not  to  be. 

Charlotte, 
I  knew  'twas  so  / 
I  knew  he  was  no  colonel  / 

John. 
I'm  undone. 

CharhHe. 
A  oolonel  /  does  he  look  Hke  one  7    Wbv,  fnendt. 
You  cannot  use  your  eyes  /    Your  (riend  must  be 
A  general/ 

John. 
Give  me  Joy  /    I  breathe  again. 
Like  one  half  drown'd  that's  to  thesuffece  brottgM/ 
1  thaak  your  ladyship  (or  giving  me 
So  high  a  rank  /    I  am  a  general 
la  prospect/ 

Robert, 
New  yoa*ll  do.    Propose  to  walk, 
And  offtfr  her  your  arm. 

John. 
Let  nse  take  tinm, 
Scarce  jret  ean  Tfeteh  breath. 
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Robert. 


Love'f  tineif  DOW/ 

Ii  broolu  sot  pvttiig  •&  /    Lov«'«  time  ii 

Jt  MM  'til  w«leoiiie.    £$•  you  mmb  to  be. 

And  make  >our  most  of  it.    SiupHte  will 

The  fort  would  mock  a  siege  /    DMlare  younelf. 


The  rort  would  mock  a  siege  /    iiMlare  youneir^ 
Aad  ttraight  propoM.    You  know  the  ehance  faml 

heart 
Rimtwith  fair  lady/ 

John, 
Ym. 

Robert. 
Then  profit  by 
The  adage.    Sure  you  lack  not  courage. 

John. 
Courage? 

And  with  a  woman  /    Be  there  anything 
Wherein  I  have  the  mutery  beyond 
All  other  thiagi,  'tis  courage  with  a  woman  / 
Your  ladyship.* 

Charl&U€  (f>try  Mtatdy.) 
Sir/ 

[John  is  thrown  off  his  guard. 
Stephen. 
What  is  she  about  7 

Robert. 
Let  her  alone.    She  better  knows  than  yeu. 
Without  a  little  frost,  a  tummer  cemM 
Withhalf  a  welcome. 

Charlotte. 
Sir  ?    What  would  you  say  ? 
1  think,  or  Tm  deceived,  you  spoke  iait  now. 
Well,  sir  7 

John  (at  a  lois.,) 
The  day  is  marvellously  fine. 

Charlotte. 
Tim  June,  Sir. 

John* 
Jnne  /    So  is  it  /    Then  the  day 
May  wiA  be  fine  without  a  miracle. 

Charlottt, 
And  vet  or  June  the  day  is  fine. 

John. 
'Twas  tkat 
1  meant  to  My. 

Charlotte. 
A  breezy  day ' 

^  John. 

It  is 
A  breexy  day. 

CharloUe. 
Though  warm. 

John. 
Though  warm. 

Charlotte. 
A  day. 
Methmks,  to  walk.  Do  you  like  walking,  sir  ? 

[Putting  her  arm,  through  his, 
John. 
Moeh,  very  much.  It  is  a  pusion  with  me  / 
I  love  to  walk—luxuriate  in  a  walk  / 
And  1  walk  well.    So.  pleue  year  ladyship. 
If  there's  one  thing  wherein  1  excel, 
'Tis  walking. 

Charlotte. 
I  ihonld  like  to  learn  of  you. 
John. 
When  ?    I  am  ready  any  time. 
Charlotte. 
Why,  now ) 

Siaee  1  have  placed  my  arm— I  trust  with  leave-> 
Inyoofs, 

John. 
New  be  U  then.    Howpreudlam 


To  wail  upon  your  ladyship.    I  live 
Only  to  pleaM  yeiir  sex. 

Charlotte. 
Yon  flatter  us. 

John. 
Nay,  Lady  Blanche^  'tis  simple  honeafjr  j     ^ 
Mere  honesty.    If  there's  a  quality 
Whereon,  above  all  •thers,  I  presume— 

CharlotU 
You  need  not  tell  me.  Colonel  ^u  nt,  I  kaow, 
Am  sure,  could  swear  ii.   Itig        sty. 

[Theff  gm  Mtf. 

SCENE  II. 
The  Antechamber  to  a  Ball-Room  ^^EnterhA* 

DY  Blanche. 

Lady  Blanche. 
He  knows  me  not  at  all  /    His  mensoiy. 
Far  M  concerns  me,  is  a  perfect  blank. 
And  in  his  heart  aoi  e'en  a  spark  remains. 
To  mind  me  of  the  love  he  bore  when 
I  seem'd  a  yeoman's  maid.    She  is  forgot. 
But  I'll  avenge  her/  and  enslave  his  heart 
Belbre  he  knows  his  danger.    Twice  or  ihriDO 
We  spoke  in  passing,    in  his  eye  I  mw 
No  witness  to  the  charms  which  all  allow  / 
But  soon  shall  he  attest  them  to  his  cost. 
He  comes  /    I'll  hold  him  now  in  spite  of  him ; 
Find  out  his  vulnerable  part ;  all  men 
That  have  free  hearts  are  somewhere  vulnetaUe ! 
Propitiate  his  vanity,  his  pride. 
Humor;  whate'er sways  uppermost ,  and  tkea 
Right  to  his  heart,  and  win  the  ciudel 
Which,  mine,  who  lists  may  keep.    He  eomt !    in 
thought  / 

[Enter  Colonel  BlmaU. 
Well,  Colonel  Blonnt,  I  saw  you  dance,  jost  now. 
Come,  sir,  sit  down,  and  tell  me  how  yon  lik«d 
Your  partner,  sir  :  a  special  friend  of  mine  / 

Colonel  Blount. 
A  lady  worthy  praise. 

Lady  Blanche. 
Did  you  admire. 

Her  diamonds?     Mine  are   paragons   la  timm/ 

[Asido. 

They  are  very  rich  /    Perhaps  yeu  do  not  care 
For  gems  7— No  more  do  I  /—But  what  of  thst  t 
The  world  doM  /    What  are  you  and  I  agaiaat 
The  world.    I  know  what  you  would  My  /  Oneicif 
May  be  one's  world,  or  one  may  light  upon 
Another  self  outweighs  the  world  /    That  self 
'  When  I  shall  find,  farewell  the  world  for  nw/ 
The  diamonds  I  could  prize  were  shiau  _ 
Mined  in  the  heart  of  one  that  I  could  love  / 
(Aside.)   A  shaft  shot  straight  and showfct go  hasiw 

He's  struck. 
If  struck,  he  should  be  stung '  The  deer  is  ehana'd  / 
The  skill  I  try  on  him,  I  throw  away  / 
I'll  give  it  over  f    At  the  first  shot  7    No, 
The  quiver  jet  is  full.    Whut  ponders  he  T 
{Aloud.)    Where  are  your  thoughts,  sir  7 

Colonel  Blount. 
Lady,  cIom  at  hand, 
Whene'er  you  call  them  to  attend  upon  yosi. 

Lady  Blanche. 
AtlendaacewaiJIing  waiu  not  to  be  call'd. 
But  still  forestals  the  rammoas,  still  alteads  / 
Not  that  I  claim  such  servitude  from  one 
That's  but  my  new  acquaintance !    By  and  bjr 
Perhaps  I  may  be  more  observed— and  mora 
May  wish  to  be  so.    There  are  seorM  of  men 
Who  watch  my  looks  to  worm  my  wishM  from  fhcm. 
And  do  them  ere  they  are  tokl!     But  what  an 

scorM 
Thatdeu't  include  the  unit  which  we  wam  T 
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Tcamd  I  that  wiL  ftfaw«n  fe«Kt  •f  teont— 
Va^r,  r&ieweU  mOiiani !    It  wtre  mora  to  me! 
I  diiok  Uie  4ay  will  eome—nay,  1  beUevo 
TU  nearer  than  1  tkougbi  It  yeiterday, 
Whem  first  I  made  jour  fair  acquaiataace,  sir ! 
AHde,)  The  man's  a  stock !    lie  cannot  hear ! 

[f  he  can  iee !  {Aiaud.)  When  are  your  thoaghta 
again? 

CoUmelBhwU, 
Hera,  madam,  yoar  retainers. 

Lady  Blanche.  (Atidt,) 
Saeh  reiaincrt 

Micht  wait  apon  my  grandmother  for  me ! 
Aloud.)  The  lady's  forehead  you  were  dancing 

with, 
rbey  say,  a  strong  resemblaacMB  bearslto  mine. 
3oes  it  7    'TSs  not  so  high  by  hall  an  mch  {atide). 
Well,  sir ! 

CoUmd  Blount. 
i  am  thinking,  madam. 

LodyBlancht  {otideA 
rhinkiag,  when 

ile  should  be  looking !    Where  are  the  man's  eyes? 
Poring  upon  his  f  eet^and  mine  beside  them ! 

CoUnd  Blount, 
[  own  I  cannot  see  the  likeness. 

iMdy  Blanche  {aloud.) 

Ihoold  wonder  if  you  did !  {Aloud.)  I  do  not  think 
!>ar  foreheads  mech  alike— mine,  I  believe, 
Somewhat  eiseeeds  in  height !  Do  you  think  it  does? 

Colonel  Blount. 
1  think  ii  does  a  litUe. 

Lady  Blanche  {atide.) 
flair  an  hMUi  ^         ' 

k  little  in  a  forehead !  Pshaw !  He  knows  not 
n^hat  he  is  sajping !  {Aloud.)  Sir,  are  you  listening 
tome? 

Colond  Blount. 
iVith  all  my  ears! 

Lady  Blanche. 
rhenall,Ifoar,  all  lack! 
Aeide.)  I  will  transfix  him  with  my  arms !    They 

say 
Chat  same  lady  has  surpassing  arms ! 
Colonu  Blount. 
issingbracdeu! 
Lady  Blanche. 
iike  you  not  r 

k  lady  should  wear  braceleu  ^ 


Colond  Blount. 

ng 

ATeuM  sapenede  the  handiwork  of  Nature ! 

ikthe  graecfJ  wiist?    StoppM  Nature 


Hike  nothing 
Veul ' 
Why 


astead  of  going  on  consummately 

To  the  fair  finish,  what  would  ye  have  said? 

in  is  a  gracious  handmaid  to  work  on, 

IThera  her  hip^h  mistress.  Nature,  fails ;  but  thence 

a  a  poor  eriuc  who  but  shames  hunself 

mproviag  what's  complete ! 

Lady  Blanche  (aside.) 
ie  is  roased  at  last ! 

have  fobad  his  veia.    He  shall  not  nod  again. 
Aloud )  My  braeeleu  hurt.— The  tlaqis  are  very 
stiff. 

my  vou  help  me  take  them  off!  FU  never 
Vear  them  again.— Now,  sir,  year  eyes  are  i 


'^oUmel  Blount  (holding  her  hand  and  eontem- 

plating  the  hraeelet.) 
Titwondcrfall 

Lady  Blanche  (atide.) 
U  perahee  and  is  limed— my  sauey  lumat ! 
law  light  yea  madejast  now  of  the  poor  bash, 
i  spray  of  which  has  caightyea ! 


Colonel  Blount  (Ml  holding,  fyc.) 
Art,  beat  that ! 

Lady  Blanche  (aside.) 
She  can't! 

Colonel  Blount  (still  holding  her  hand.) 
Or  find  thethin|^  that  will  comprise 
Such  richness  in  ten  thousand  times  the  space ! 

Lady  Blanche  (aside.) 
He  hasfou'-d  out  at  last  I  have  an  arm, 
We'll  live  in  hopes  he  will  find  out  anon 
I  have  a  face  as  well  I 

Colonel  Blount. 
^hy,  carecks  thus 
Might  weigh  almost  '^inst  kingdoms. 
Lady  Blanche  (aside.) 
Caracks!— What 
Have  arms  to  do  with  caracks  7 

Coloael  Blount. 
MulUply 

The  grains  of  each  of  these  a  thousand  fold, 
Aad  let  the  bulk  grow  with  them,  you  will  have 
'  The  income  of  aneaipire  in  the  space 
That  spans  this  little  wriat! 

Lady  Blanche. 
Meeua  you  my  diamonds  7 
Sir,  you  were  'prentice  to  a  lapidary ! 

Colonel  Blount. 
I  know  I  was. 

Lady  Blanche. 
Then,  having  left  your  craft, 
And,  though  I  loved  it  not.  I  blush  not  for  it ! 

Lady  Blandie. 
What  kiad  of  man  is  this  7—1  am  forgetful !  {Aside.) 
1  have  been  ungenerous  and  ask  your  pardon ! 

Colonel  Blount. 
Pardon !— O  no ! — impossible !— a  lady 
Must  never  ask  for  pard«n  ! 

Lady  Blanche. 
You  forgive  me  ? 

Colonel 'Blount. 
I  will  when  you  offend  me ! 

Lady  Blanche. 
Then  we  are  friends. 

Colonel  Blount. 
Then  I  am  happy  : 

Ijady  Blanche. 
You  are  a  soldier,  sir. 

Tell  me  of  your  exploits.    I  \ovfi  brave  men, 
Aad  hear  their  deeds  with  oleasure. 

Colonel  Blount, 
Had  I  deeds 
To  speak  of,  I  had  rather  others  told  them. 

Lady  Blanche. 
Come,  sir,  what  is  a  battle  7 

Colonel  Blount 
Gler^,  madam,      * 

In  a  juflt  cause,  but  at  the  best  bought  dearly 
When  men  destroy  their  brother  mea,  like  them 
Framed  in  the  ima^e  of  their  common  Maker! 

Lady  Blanche. 
You  would  fight  again  ? 

Colonel  Blount. 
I  would,  to  serve  my  coaotry , 
But  should  be  glad  she  needeih  not  such  service. 
We  must  have  wars,  if  others  will  provoke  us, 
And  ever  then,  I  trust,  act  ^llantly. 
As  men  that  loathe  aggression !— but,  1  hope, 
That  golden  age  will  come — 'tis  promised  us, 
When  men  will  fear  their  God  and  live  like  men. 
To  brates  resigning  earnace. 

iMdy  Blanche  (aside.) 
He  o'ertowers  me 

la  all  he  thinks  and  feels !— I  grow  to  fear  him ! 
He  has  his  weaknesses !— who  is  without  than  f 
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111  fiadtb«tt  out !— 4i«  is  BOIbinf  bot  a  man ! 
Soldiara  II  v«  merrily^  they  tay  m  aaarttri* 
{Aloud,)  Youdoa't  refusa  yaur  glaas ! 

Colonel  Blount. 
Nar  yat  abasa  it ; 

Unleit,  perhaps,  a  joyous  time  or  two 
Whea  naa  make  holiday,  and  open  hearl« 
Would  'hut  at  ray  defecit  ut — yet  e'en  then, 
Keep  somewhst  withia  compass ! — Do  believe  ne, 
And  for  for  my  eredit,  press  me  not  too  ctesaly. 

Lady  Blanche  (aside.) 
Haw  honest  is  he !  if  I  prove  him  further, 
I  almost  fear  to  iSnd  myself  a  knave  ! 
YatrU  ffaan !  {Aloud.)  Soldiers,  1  have  beard,  love 

plav. 
You  play  ? 

Colonel  Blount. 
At  times;  and  then  for  the  suspense 
That  ehanee  creates— that  mistress  none  can  fix, 
Wfaa,  from  the  sharper's  clasp  escapes  as  well 
As  his  who  woos  her  with  fair  gallantry  ! 
1  never  gamble. 

Lady  Blanche. 
How  can  yon  refrain  1 

Colonel  Blount. 
With  thought  of  wbat  a  paltry  act  it  is  ! 
To  say  the  least,  it  never  can  consist 
With  proper  manhood  to  enjoy  the  thing 
Was  Bot one's  own  an  hour  age,  and  accord 
Not  his  own  merit  now  has  won  him !  then, 
To  wax  rich  by  another's  poverty. 
My  pillow  for  the  sleep  it  giveih  me 
To  rob  another  man's  !--Uow  could  i  lay 
My  head  upon  it  ?— when  1  feast,  the  bread 
That  loads  my  board,  to  leave  another's  hare, 
Ay,  of  a  crust  perhaps !— How  could  I  touch  it  7 
To  go  abroad  and  show  the  witness  son 
My  lallness,  at  such  destitution  brought 
As  robs  that  sun  of  light  and  heat  to  one 
Who  yesterday  rejoiced  in  them  and  bless'd  them  1 
Can  be  who  games  have  fe<^lia^  ?— yes.  he  may  !^ 
Hat  baiter  in  my  mind  he  had  it  not ! 
For  I  esteem  him  preferable  far, 
In  rata  of  manhood,  that  has  not  a  heart 
Than  he  that  has,  and  makes  vile  use  of  it ! 
The  one  is  traitor  onto  nature,  which 
The  other  can't  be  called !— Where  It  my  lot 
In  some  unguarded  moment  of  caprice, 
Forcatfalness,  or  aught  that  renders  one 
Unlike  oneself— were  It,  in  such  a  lapse. 
My  lot  to  win  a  fortune — ere  1  slept 
1  must  disgorge  my  gains,  that  the  next  day 
I  might  awake  a  man '. 

Lady  Blanche  (aside.)' 
He  is  a  man ' 

Where  am  1 7— What  amtl  about  7    1  fear 
I  have  found  a  master  where  1  sought  a  slave. 
Helgfao ! — methiaks  1  could  look  up  to  him, 
Give  him  obedience,  would  he  in  exchanjta 
Give  ma  his  heart !— Kut  is  it  his  to  give  7 
I'll  try.  yat  fear  to  try  \— (Aloud)     Soldiers  are 

lovers  ? 
Soma  men  are  women-haters — are  you  ona  7 

Colonel  Blount, 
1  honor  women. 

Lady  Blanche, 


Say  all  men  love  $  yet,  love  not  all  alike. 


But  I  spoke  of  loving '.' 
ill  men  love  $  yet, 

I  lava  ligntly,  others  seriously, 
Saaia  last,  soma  cnange— which  way  of  these  love 
yau7 

Colonel  Blount, 
Indeed,  yoa  puszle  aie ! 

Ladif  Blanche, 
Yoa  are  afraid 
Ta  answer ! 


ColondBlouni, 
No !— If  yon  will  take  my  answer—- 
I  lava  foievar— if  I  love  at  all ! 

Lady  Blanche  (Aside,) 
I  see  *— Ha  never  loved  the  yeoman's  m^^ 
( Aloud.)    What  call  you  loving  7 
Colonel  Blount, 
Blissfideherishinr!  * 

Of  our  own  happiness  thai  makes  a  casket 
Whereia  to  keep  a  treasured  other's  safe ! 
He  who  loves  lightly  does  not  love  at  an. 
He  only  thmbs  he  loves ! 

Lady  Blanche  (Aside.) 
She  loved  he  when 
He  laved  the  yeoman's  maid ! 

Colonel  Blount. 
There  is  more  of  Heaven 
la  that  sweet  mood  thaa  snch  a  man  e'er 

of! 
Love  lightly !— Love  is  nothing,  if  its  root 
Pierces  die  surface  only  of  the  heart ! 
It  must  drive  to  the  core,  then  what  will 
With  fibres  so  embedded !    It  may  happem 
The  object  is  fogeiful ;  but  what  then. 
If  'tis  found  out  too  late  ?— The  soil  hath  siven 
lu  richest  spirits  to  the  growth.    'TUm  spesM ! 
I  don't  believe  that  heart  can  love  ag^aia ! 
I  am  sure  it  cannot ! 

Lady  Blanche  (Aside,) 
He  will  steal  my  heart 
Before  my  face,  and  all  against  my  will. 
Nor  give  me  hold  of  his.    I  must  t>reak  off 
Thiseonverse!    (Aloud.)    Sir,I  thaokjwifiirihB 

time 
You  have  wasted  on  me!     We  have  lalk'd  eC 

trifles, 
Bui  pleasantly— nay,  very  pleasantly ! 
You  are  going  7    A  good  night — a  kind  good  night 
1  am  glad  of  your  acquaintance— will  shake  haads 
If  yoa  please !    1  have  tired  you,  have   I  naif— 

Don't  answer ; 
1  know  you  must  dimy. 

Colonel  Blount, 
I  do  so  frankly. 

Lady  Blanche. 
I  thank  yoa  frankly  then,  and  so  raod  nig;kt. 

[Colonel  Bunmt  goes  mU, 
How  changed  1  feel.!    I  do  aat  know  myaalf? 
Changed !    He  shaU  change.    I'l  1  bring  Ua  lo  kii 


I  wonder  what  he  thinks  of  me  7    I'll  plaa. 

A  anare  for  him  shall  show  me.    He  did  not  kma 

My  hand !— and,  when  I  gave  it  him,  aloHiat 

1  held  it  to  his  lips !    One  ihiag  is  certam. 

The  yeoman's  maid  is  free  to  lave  for  him ! 

How  I  deceived  myself,  u  think  one  noateni 

The  man  was  aay  other  than  a  man ! 

How  very  soon  I  have  disabused  myself! 

To-morrow  shall  unfold !— not  kiss  my  I 

I  could  have  sworn  he  would  have  kWd  my  k 

[Goes  OML 

EKD  OF  THK  THIRD  ACT. 


ACT  IV, 

SC£NE  I. 
The  House  of  Ladt  Ahhs.    A 


Roam. 


Enter  Ladt  AifffX. 
Lady  Amu, 
He  thrives  beyond  my  hopes !    Leave  aa  aM  wmM^ 
Alone  to  make  a  man,  lefarming  him 
Afier  the  fashion  likes  hers.    Woman  prai»  ■' 

Who  talk  of  conquest,  while  they  sloop ao  l«w! 
What's  sway  for  sway,  but  nara  aqoably 
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■d  that,  pMt  all  di«pala,  i$  wSfm,  tha  lord ! 

•^vt  Mitt  ttU  ka  tfiiiaite  the  parfaet  poita, 
» hia  own  teala  throws  hit  nuglrt-^ihat  goad 
araia  tha  brata  kath  maitary  o'er  bim— 


kathfliaitaryc 
■d  to  tha  baani  heavas  up  tha  eoantar  mw$, 
»  haag  thera  at  his  will !    Had  wovaa  hat 
ha  thaws  of  man  /    Hy  very  girlhood  salTad 
ha  riddla  of  thair  sovereignty 7    Bloi^f  up 
'lih  two  mala  eubs  of  eousins,  was  not  I 
likaly  one  thaialativa  daiarts 
r  wooMB  and  of  men  to  put  to  piool  f 
pddidB'tl?    Ibaatthemtaasund/ 
^a  started  all  tagaihar  /    Where  ware  thay 
than  I  eoald  read  7    Why,  in  tha  spalliag-book  / 
Than  I  was  in  substraetion.  where  were  ihay  7 
aodgelliag  their  brains  to  east  a  sum 
f  lea  lines  in  additioB  /    I  could  rhyme 
J  laUas  baekwards,  whiln  ihey  foaght  with  pounds, 
ulKngs  and  pence,  that  kept  tha  appar  head 
.ad  laugh'd  at  them  for  masters  /    1  eoald  pane, 
fbila  thay  on  footing  of  most  shy  acquaintanee 
apt  with  their  parts  of  speech  /    In  one  thing  anly 
found  1  met  my  batters — and  e'en  thera 
Iliad  tham,  though  1  came  off  second  best— 
aould  not  boat  ihem  when  they  quarrall'd  with  me/ 
aaaasa  thay  held  my  hands  /    Taey  ware  afraid 
a  fight  ma  /    Bui  Sir  Philip  thrives  apace, 
ad  all  of  my  performing  /    And  what  paini 
la  takes  to  please  ma,  with  his  air,  his  gait, 
lis  dram,  and  most  of  all  his  hooks  /    How  fond 
la  is  of  study/    HI  do  all  I  can 
^  encourage  him .'    At  last,  he'll  make  a  man  / 

Enler  Jane. 
M,Jana. 

Jane, 
•aa  asks  to  §t^  your  ladyship, 
Ifhasa  forward  manners  call  his  years  most  haek- 

ward. 
|a  looks  but  twenty,  may  you  trust  his  ahia, 
felt  should  be  thirty  and  no  minute  wasted, 
la  tald  his  will,  nor  gsveme  time  to  answer, 
ot,  making  of  hb  arms  a  pillory, 
agan  to  kus  me,  madam  /    iSmack  on  smack, 
(nick  as  the  dapper  of  the  'larum  bell 
^at  ne'er  gives  o'er  hef«re  the  weight  is  down, 
ike  him  who  still  heki  on  till  oat  of  breath  / 

Lady^ni. 
[«lst  not  a  toagna,  girl/ to  let  loose  upon  him  t 

Jaiu, 
had,  ray  lady;  but  mv  lips  were  stopped 

Lady  Annt. 
M  whaa  year  lips  were  iT%^ ! 

.    Jane, 
%t  harm  was  done  / 

Lady  Jnns, 
will  not  see  bim  / 

Jane. 
la  is  at  the  door/ 

Lady  JSnne. 
hntit/    Go  ring  the  hall/ 
Mdy  Blanche  {tnieting  disguised  as  a  man.) 
knd  if  she  does, 
11  ring  the  changes  on  her  lips  agaia. 

Lady  JSnne. 
h  call  my  footman  / 

Lady  Blanche. 
f  she  bears  them  spite,— 
'ar  I  ahall  traunce  them  saandly,  if  thay  coma  $ 
II  riag  tha  bell  $  but  mark  tha  canaeqnanee, 
'aotmaa  or  maids,  I'll  kiss  you  u>ite  of  them, 
tefora  thair  faces  /    Be  they  maids  that  come, 
ft  kisa  the  maids  as  well.    Yoa  see  my  mood ; 
^,  be  you  squeamish,  take  me  by  yoursall 
«dlamva the  hell  alone/ 


Jmu. 
Shall  I  ring,  my  hidy  7 

LadyJhma. 
No,  don't/ 

Lady  Blanshe. 
You  hear  /    You  mark  7    You  know  your  cue 
You  have  not  been  yon  lady's  maid  in  vain  7 
You're  of  no  use— why  loiter  here7^Begone. 

Lady  Anne 
I  ean  eommaad  my  maid  myself. 

l^idy  Blanche. 
Yoo  eaa ! 

Bat  batter  now  that  I  eommaad  than  you, 
For  OB  rebellion  clearly  is  yhebent, 
Saeina  her  absence  leaves  us  two  aloaiu 
By  all  tha  arrows  ever  Cupid  shot, 
^  all  thahaaru  that  ever  rued  his  bow, 
llioa  art  jealous  of  thy  mistress  \ 

Jane, 
Sir! 

Lady  Blanche. 
Thoo  art ! 

Thoa  wouldst  we  still  were  standing  In  tha  haD; 
Thoa  wouldst  my  errand  there  were  still  to  tell; 
Thou  wouldst  the  vails  I  gave  thee  in  advaaca 
Ware  still  to  pay— jca,  thou  wouldst  ^ive  them  back 
To  have  ibtm  paid  again,    i  am  willrag— but 
There  is  a  time— there  is  a  place— and  this 
Is  nmthar  place  aor  time— avoid  thee,  then; 
For,  ware  my  love  the  fraagfat  of  twenty  men. 
Yet  af  one  maa  I  cannot  well  make  two, 
And  though  tie  lady's  tracks  the  maid's, 
Yet  must  the  lady's  self  precedence  take. 
Bo,  Faadaess !— leave  tne  room— nay  thea— 
Jane,  {retreating  from  Lady  Blanche.) 
lam  gone.  {Ooesouf, 

Lady  Anne 
How  wrong  may  thrive  b^  sheer  audacity. 
While,  with  amaxa,  propriety  gives  way. 
Before  the  thmg  she  scorns. 

Lady  Blanch, 
Give  me  a  kiii. 

J^y  Anne, 
A  kiss!— I  never  yet  gave  kiss  to  maa ! 

Lady  Blaneha. 
You  have  kiss'd  me  many  a  daw.    Wanaafargal 
Thair  girlhood  days.    Thair  lofty  age  o*erlooks 
Sack  tuy  things ! 

A^ady  Anna. 
Kiaadthaa? 

Lady  Blanche. 
Whaa  we  have  itroU'd 
Along  green  laaes  in  honey  suckle  time, 
With  thrilling  throats  moekiag  the  merry  birds; 
Whaa  we  have  shased  each  other  'mong  tha  sheaves 
Whose  ears  have  lent  as  gold  to.  make  us  crowns, 
Whaa,  forced  to  keep  the  house  ia  winter,  of 
Our  plays  we  have  made  fires  to  warm  ourselves  | 
Or  when  we  have  coaz'd  spring  on  with  primroses, 
Till  hedge-rows  leaved,  aid  trees  ware  all  a-blaom, 
I  have  ksi'd  thee  all  these  times,  not  to  raaaaat 
How  oft  we  have  sat  un  the  same  ehair. 
Or  made  a  chair  of  one  another's  lap 
Oo  the  same  carpet  ralfd— slept  in  oaa  bed, 

Lady  Anna  {shriekt*) 
Ah/ 

Lady  Blaaaha. 
Yott  may  shriek.— l*hera  was  no  shrieking  thea— 
In  short,  ware  camatas  mora  than  hand  orglo  n, 
For  still  we  were  toaetber/— Kiss  me,  Anne/ 

Lady  Anne. 
Hoa/  help/ 

Lady  Blanche. 
Why,  dan't  you  know  mc,  almpletoii  % 

Lady  Anne. 
Blanche  / 

hidy  Blancde  (bowing.) 
At  your  aarvica. 
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Lady  Anne. 
What  may  this  forebode  1 

Lady  Blanche. 
Why,  victory  /    I  cannot  tell  the  now: 
I  came  to  put  my  maaquerade  to  proof  / 

Lady  Anne. 
'Tia  excellent .' 

Lady  Blanche. 
And  ao,  in  verity 
You  took  me  for  a  man ! 

Lady  Anne. 
In  verity. 

Lady  Blanche. 
The  dren  becomes  me— £h  1 
Lady  Anne. 
To  admiration/ 

Lady  Blanche. 
Is  not  my  carriage  very  like  a  man's  1 
Have  I  not  caught  his  tyrant  strut  1 

Lady  Anne. 
Yott  have.' 

Lady  Blanche. 
The  style  with  which  he  bean  his  empty  head  1 

Lady  Anne. 
Yen  have .' 

Lady  Blanche. 
His  frown  when  he  would  scare  a  nan  1 

Lady  Anne. 
You  have. 

Lady  Blanche. 
His  smile,  when  he  would  please  a  woman  ? 

Lady  Anne. 
You  have. 

Lady  Blanche. 
When  thus  I  poise  me  on  one  foot. 
Planting  at  ease  the  other,  with  one  hand 
In  my  breast,  the  other  at  my  side,  with  arm 
Akimbo,  say  you  were  net  in  my  secret. 
Would  you  not  take  your  oath  I  was  a  man  1 

liidyAnne. 
I  would  / 

Lady  Blanche. 
'Twill  do.    Kisi  me,  dear  Anne  again  .' 

Lady  Anne. 
Ihear  a  step. 

Lady  Blanche. 
Keep  quiet,  will  you,  Anne  *! 

Jane  (running  on.) 
Madam— O  la ! 

Stopping  short  at  seeing  Lady  Anne  with  her 
head  on  Lady  Blanche's  shoulder,  while  Lady 
Blanche  kisses  her 

Lady  Blanche. 
How  envy  stops  her  breath  / 
You  need  not  ^O"  we  do  not  mind  von— well.' 
Your  errand— if  you  have  one  f  Much  I  doubt, 
'Twas  jealousy  that  brought  you  back  again  . 

Lady  Anne  (still  lolling  oo  Lady  Blanoke.) 
What  is  it,  Jane? 

Lady  Blaaehe. 
Ton  sea  we're  quite  at  honie 
With  OM  another.    Well  what  is  it,  sweellieart 

Jane. 
Sir  Philip  Hrilliaat  waiu  to  see  my  lady. 

Lady  JDtaaoke. 
Show  him  upstairs. 

Jane. 
WeU;ifIev«rdreani'd- 

Ladv  Blaoehe. 
She  searee  can  move  for  very  spile— Begone ! 

[Jane  goes  out. 
Lady  Anaai 
What  shall  be  doM  7 

Lady  Blanche. 
Done?— Let  then  show  hun  up ! 
I  am  sura  I  sMkeaa  food  a  man  as  he  is '. 
How  changed  Sir  Philip  is*— How  grave  he  grows ! 
Ikalf  halieve  my  empire  there  is  done!— 


WhT  siaid  yea  y«sitr  «v«mng  frem  ika  Mtt  W 
I  ne'er  saw  man  so  afiered  as  Sir  PhiSp!         1 
He  thinks!    H    dees!    Looks  peMive,nilM 
W hal  brings  him  here,  dear  Anne  T  m 

Lady  Anne  (hesitnitng.) 
To  learn  of  me 
How  to  make  love  to  you. 

Lady  Blanche. 
Learn  to  make  love 

To  me !    How  long  tinee  you  hav»  opmi'd  Ml 
You  ne'er  gave  lesson  on  Uiat  art  bcfces. 
But  wit  docs  wonders  on  emergenej !  *-  i 

Aane— They  say  teaehers  lean  the  while  ifaeviflit 
Take  care— Amercy ,  whore's  your  old  msid^s  Ml 
What  do  yon  teach  Sir  Philip  7 
Lady  Aaine. 
We  read  Latin 
Together. 

Lady  Blanche. 
Aane,  I  ean  translate  your  Laiin 
Better  than  you  can.    Here  yoorjMpil  eeaHi! 

[Enter  Sv  YHf* 
An  o'ergrown  boy,  methinks,  to  go  to  sehoal! 
But  such  a  one,  if  oace  he  takes  to  tasks, 
Makes  progress.    Paysbe  theeineoiaorUadf 
Coin !— No  such  item  in  the  schedule  hrsad 
Of  love's  estate,  composed  of  things  as  lighl 
As  sunihiae !— air !— the  odor  air  exhales ! 
The  softest  sound  it  lends  its  limKer  wing! 
Not  that  it  always,  yet.escheweih  tlnags 
Mors  tangible,  begot  of  hands  and  lips! 
Farewell !    I  never  saw  so  clear  a  dawn. 

Lady  Anne. 
Dawn  ?    It  is  day. 

Lady  Blaacbe. 
'Tti  dawn  will  grow  to  day ! 
I  tell  thee,  Anne,  'twas  e'en  Aurora's  self 
That  now  1  spied— that  early,  oMdest  maid 
Who  opes  the  curuins  of  the  sleeping  sua. 
And,  blushmg,  flies  his  gaze !    Peraaii  my  fip 
To  prem  your  band.  Now,  mark  my  bow !  [kam 
Adieu! 

[Lady  Blanche  bows  to  Sir  Phiip^ 

and  goes  out. 
Sir  PhiCp  (uneasUy.) 
A  handsome  youth ! 

Lady  Anne. 
Umph !  Well  enough ! 

Sir  Philip 
He  seems  ,  ,     . 

An  old  ac<)uainlance,  for  he  kisa'd  your  hanri 
Kight  lovingly ! 

Lady  Anne. 
I  have  known  him  rather  long. 

Sir  Philip.    . 
I  would  I  had  not  come ! 

Lady  Anne. 
Why,  prithee  H 

Sir  Philip. 
As 
My  call  was  out  of  time. 

I«dy  Anne. 
Not  so,  Sir  Philip, 
The  gentleman  was  iust  about  to  go. 

Sir  PhUip. 
I  am  glad  I  came  not  sooner. 

Lady  Anne. 
Had  you.  sir,  ,      , 

'Twere  all  the  same  to  me— except  the  pleaMi 
Of  seeing  you  had  been  some  minutes  older! 

Sir  Philip. 
You  make  me  happy. 

Ladv  Anne. 
What*s  the  matter  with  him  1 
Sir  Philip  cannot  be  in  love  with  me !  , 

Yet  Lady  Blanche  would  so  insinuate —  ^ 
Hang  her !  to  note  my  cheek  !— It  had  not  h«l 
Except  through  her !— Why,  what  a  worid  if  ** 
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leliovM  I  watch  mywif !— We  meet  too  often  t 
iTe  «re  too  much  tlooe ;  O  fat  too  much ! 
[\m  tasks  must  end»  if  he  begins  to  love ! 
(e  has  not  told  me  so  !—Pil  wait  till  then ! 
wonder,  was  he  pensive  as  she  said, 
Ir  did  she  fancy  it  1    Sir  Philip. 

Sir  Philip, 
udaml 

Lady  Anne. 
pray  you,  how  went  off  rhe  ball  last  night  1 

Sir  Philip. 
ui»  admirably  well 

Lady  Anne, 
knew  it!    She 

l^as  jesting !    I  hate  jests !    Nine  times  in  ten 
.*bey  arc  out  of  season !    'Twss  a  pleasant  even- 
iflgl 

Sir  Philip. 
''eiy! 

Lady  Anne. 
knew  it !— What  can  change  a  man 
n  n  moment !— Can  he  doff  nimself  as  soon 
iM  his  coat  1    The  days  of  miricles  are  over ! 
Lnd  so  you  passM  a  very  pleasant  evening  1 
Vhom  danced  you  wiin—thc  Counlcw  1 

Sir  Philip. 
<robody. 

Lady  Anne. 
Ton  pby'd  at  cards— who  was  your  partner  1    Shel 

Sir  Philip. 
ioone! 

Ladv  Anne. 
rhey  gave  you  music  f— You  can  sing, 
have  heard  you  sing  a  second  to  the  Coanteas. 
k.  capital  second !— I  was  pleased  with  it. 
rhat  am  not  movM  with  triiles !— Did  you  sing 
^ast  night  together  7 

Sir  Philip. 
ffo ;  I  sang  with  no  one.  , 

Lady  Anne. 
I  nolo  then? 

Sir  Philip. 
did  not  sing  at  all ! 

Lady  Anne. 
Knging  is  vary  well  in  its  way  ;  but  maay 
jome  conversation  better. 

Sir  Philip. 
Terywany! 

.  Lady  Anne, 
^•r  mine  own  part,  give  me  a  corner,  with 
L  friend  I  love  to  talk  with,  and  the  w)ng 
iay  hold  its  peace  forme! 

Sir  Philip. 
fttl  98  yon  do ! 

Lady  Anne. 
Countess  can  talk  well. 

Sir  Philip. 
iupriangiy— 

Lady  Anne. 
iVhen  she  likes  it  Was  she  in  the  vein  last  night? 

Sir  Philip. 
did  not  note  ?— I  saw  not  much  of  her. 
;  was  not  in  the  vein  for  company. 

,  .Lady  Anne. 
fny  you.  Sir  Philip,  who  were  at  the  ball  1 

Sir  Philip. 
Jpon  my  word,  I  scarce  remember  who ! 
better  could  recal  who  was  not  there ! 

Lady  Anne. 
P^ho  was  not  there  1 

Sir  Philip. 
iVhy,  you! 

Lady  Anne. 
rhat  soonds  like  love  ! 
Kb  well  I  be  upon  my  guard  in  time  f 
tepel  the  foe  before  he  can  make  head ! 
f(St  to  be  like  athing,  is  not  to  be 
nte^thingitself/    u  may  not,  yet,  be  love. 


The  eneny  1  take  iq>enntej|Hnet 
Bifyself  may  ooogure  np  .'— danms  sound, 
'  Where  no  attack  is  meant— Iliat  woukl  be  haid 
On  him  /—to  lose,  without  a  crime,  the  friend 
HestwMls  so  much  need  of— then  the  credit 
I  must  forego,  if  I  forego  the  task 
I  took  in  huia,  to  make,  a  man  of  him.' 
Sec  how  he  cons  his  lesson  like  a  boy  .' 
Get  the  desk  ready— I  shall  follow  you. 

Sir  Philip. 
Here  is  a  passsge,  like  to  master  me. 
Each  woni  I  know,  yet  can't  divine  the  sense  ! 

lady  Anne. 
Show  it  me.    Dear  Sir  Philip,  you  foiget 
Your  syntax .'    Here  is  an  elfipsis,  sir  / 

Sir  Philip. 
An  ellipsis  1 

Lady  Anne. 
Yes,  look  at  that  genitive ! 
It  stands  alone.    What  governs  it.  Sir  Philip  1 

Sir  Phihp. 
The  noun  is  undentood !— 1  have  found  the  sense  ; 
Yet  wits  more  quick,  miss  seeing  things  as  plain. 

Lady  Anne. 
What  does  he  mean  1 

Sir  Philip. 
The  want  is  profit  to  me, 
Of  suoh  instructress  put  me  so  in  need, 
i  progress !— Will  gets  through  a  heap  of  work  ! 
Dear  Lddy  Anne,  Ilove  to  read  with  you. 

lGot8  Out 

Lady  Anne. 
He  loves  to  read  with  me.    Were  it  charity 
If  that  I  construed  into  loving  me  1 
He  stands  too  much  in  awe  of  me  to  love  me  ! 
But,  say  he  does— what  business  isU  of  mine  t 
Let  him  look  to  it— I  have  not  the  fcAer. 
He  caught  it  not  from  me.    Pm  in  sound  heahh, 
Was  never  half  so  well.    My  mind  sees  clearer ; 

My  heart  feels  lighter.    I  am  twice  myself 

He  lovesnotanyonc — or,  if  he  does, 
Tis  clear  as  open  day  'tis  not  the  countess. 

[Goe«  Out. 


COL. 


8C£N£  II. 
blouht's  housx — jf   Jtoem. 


Enter  Col.  Blount 

Colonel  Blount. 
Mine  honofd  iwrentshave  I  seen  at  last ; 
Received   their  welcome,   with  their  blessings 

crown'd ; 
My  brother  mocks  my  search— and  so  does  she 
Whom  to  have  lost,  makes  loss  of  fortune's  gains. 
Nor  hope  nor  clue  to  hope.    The  house  whereat 
We  used  to  meet,  hath  other  tenant  get. 
The  former  gone  they  know  not  whither ;  if 
Alive  or  dead.    For  hours  and  hours  I  walk 
The  streets  in  vain.    She  never  crosses  me. 
I  light  on  all  the  world  but  her  I  seek. 

Enter  IVilHain. 
WilUam. 
A  gentleman  would  speak  with  you. 

Colonel  Blount. 
His  name*! 

William 
I  ask'd  his  name,  and  in  reply  he  tokl  me 
Again  his  errana— wonder d  how  mj  master 
Could  keep  a  mal.'  attendant  at  his  door. 
And  maids  to  hire  in  bunches— anyone 
Of  whom  could  draw  the  bolt  as  well— woukl  look 
A  thousand   times  more  pleasing— qieak  more 

sweetly. 
And,  maybe,  when  a  pretty  fellow  call*d 
Wiin  kiuce  season  answers— then  with  a  stamp 
Dismiet'd  SM. 

Lady  MnwAs  {mt^ring  UiU  di9gui§td.) 
ColsBd  Dlspimt,  your  humble  servant  * 
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I  Mver  thooirht  nbout  it ! 

Lady  BUncht  (ande). 
leoaMtellbiin 

T«  tlavenr !    'Tif  a  fiac  lira,  Uioq^, 
Ofwhiftb  rd  ^Ive  ny  eyei  to  have  th«  tamipr. 
{Ahud)  I  think  'tis  time  a  wonan  marriet  wben 
Jdht  takaa  a  fanej  to  a  naD. 

Coland  Bl^uni. 
That  pliglit, 

lletfainks,e«]|fMieebeftltUC«nitMt,i   ; 
The  lady  ii  enamored  of  hartelf  | 
She  canaot  love  aaother. 

Lady  Blanche  (ande), 
I  eonM  be 
The  death  of  him.  {Aloud)  What  woaldy  on  mga, 

DOW. 

She  is  not  m  love  with  you  7    You  know  the     gni 
A  woman  it  in  love  7  She  hat  them  all,  tir ' 
Thiakt  mneh,  tpeakt  liitle,  tight  incoDtinently, 
Fallt  off  in  appetite,  hatet  oompany, 
8bnnt  pleaiure,  loret  to  pata  the  tune  aleoe, 
Maket  ef  one  head  a  pillow  for  her  cheek, 
One  for  her  heart  of  the  other,  sitting  thus 
For  hours  together  /    Is  not  that  the  pieture 
\       Of  one  in  love  1    And  if  you  eorae  to  tears, 
8be  eoold  weep  rivers,  wonid  she— but  give  me 
The  drop,  eonid  turn  uto  a  flood— but  won't, 
Hangs  on  ihe  lid  as  though  'twould  fall— but  doeta'l} 
Heems  as  'twould  ever  stay  there,  but  is  gone 
You  know  not  how  nor  whither. 

Colonel  Blount 
You  surprise  me  / 

1  saw  the  Countess  at  the  ball  last  night-- 
Look'd  never  woman  better. 

Lady  Blanche, 
Leok'd/ 

CoUmd  Bl^wU, 
Iknow 
Shepainu. 

Lady  MUmcke, 
Paiati,  tir  7 

Colonel  BUntut, 
Bhtdeet.    TSselear 
As  that  she  breathes  and  moves. 

Lady  Blanche, 
Deetthaiofiwdyou7 

Colonel  Blount, 
8ir,  111  be  frank.    I  leve  not  simuIatioQ. 
Nor  ean  belieye  it  may  be  practised  tafely 
E'en " 
'Tit^ 
Yell 

WUeh  is  not  well.    But,  for  the  other  tort, 
WooMn  who  pass  a  cheek  for  what  it  is  nolj 
I  always  feared  the  probity,  within, 
Wonld  follow  that  without;  and  thougfate  and  words 
Might  wear  a  hue  that  was  not  native  to  them. 
For,  if  one  fraud  will  blast  a  character,      , 
What  feUowt  but  that  henetty  is  perieot. 
Or  nothing  7— holds  throughout  7— is  everywhere 
Or  nowhwe  7— I  refer  le  actions !— Tis 
Their  ncuons  which  determine  what  men  are ! 
Whate'er  of  ibe  men  see  must  be  myself; 
What  1  myself  do  see— I  do  not  mean 
To  advertise  m>  heart;  that  is  no  man's  duty; 
I  have  my  weakness  I'm  not  bound  to  own — 
Before  it  masters  me !  but,  by  my  honor, 
I  tske  no  credit  for  the  grace  I  have  not ! 

Lady  Blanche  {aoide.) 
TitfistAngeman!  a  man  of  a  new<«BCeM« ! 
{Almd.)  Welt,  tir,  thtpalBti!  Wati  tlift  Wha 
other,  ihiili 


^ 


nor  ean  t>eiieve  it  may  oe  practitea  taieiy 
E'en  in  at  tmaB  a  thing  at  that  we  tt>eak  of ! 
Tit  well  when  the  who  paintt  eonfetset  it; 
ITel  she  confesses  vanity  besides. 


Oovtelwiwidilirteet    1 
PedmiM  yonll  grant  her  ey«n  tn  1 
And  they  araeoanied  fineonoe ! 

Colonel  Blouni» 
They  are  bold  ones! 

Lady  Blanche. 
BoldoM!S«    You  do  not  like  their  i&re I 
You  should  not,  could  it  tcorah  yoa !(  Assrfs,) 

Colonel  Blount. 
Not  their  fire 

Do  I  complain  of.    'Tit  the  mood  ikatligliUii 
I  qiu^  with ! 

Lady  Blanche. 
Whiatmood7  (il«i(2e)  IgrowtokalehiaB!         I 

Colonel  Bloumi.  \ 

The  mood  of  the  coquette— whons  aa  ay  hOMT 
I  hold  'moogst  women  an  anomaly ! 
For,  much  as  you  disparage  wonan  uom, 
Making  her  creature  more  or  less  of  art ! 
I  think,  if  not  in  her,  then  nowhere  ^ee  . 
Is  truthful  nature  found ;  for  she  b  immei 
Of  elemeau  the  needt  not  Unsh  to  ows. 
Being  of  the  temper  less  ef  earth  thaa  buasen! 
And  which,  perforce,  estabfith  her  smeere— 
Pitiful— mooest— and,  surpassiflg  all. 
Single  in  love,  which  if  Heaven's  prototype ! 
Her  love  is  love  !  Herein  she  is  a  barque 
Sea-worthy  'gainst  all  weathers !  liklier 
Than  any  prow  that  ever  quitted  pert . 
To  make  her  voyage,  whatsoe'er  the  wind. 
And  if  it  blows,  to  ride  the  tempest  through ! 

Lady  Blanche. 
He  is  not  so  bad !    How  kandsome  looked  kamm. 
More  than  his  features  warrant  him,  an  thoog^ 
I'he  charm  of  beauty  lay  not  in  the  faee ! 

Colonel  BUneha, 
Now,  what  has  a  coquette  to  such  a  bag 
Pertaining  7    Form  and  feature !    Nothing  noR* 
Of  woman  the  least  part !    She  eaanet  Icve ; 
For  woman,  loving,  cannot  breathe,  er  wmvB, 
Or  think,  or  feel,  but  love's  in  all  she  dees  / 
And,  tayfaig  that  the  cannot  love,  tay  vtet 
She  can  do,  to  her  honor  will  redound  t 
1  know  not,  sir;  do  yon? 

Lady  Blanche  (aridaJ) 
Yee;  she  can  hate, 

AadheartUy.    Why,  what  a  fright  I  te^ 
For  a  good*looking  asnn  / 

Colonel  Blount. 
The  Coontem  now~ 

Lady  Blanche. 

{Aoide.)    1  wonder  is  he  smit  with  any  vmo 
{Aloud,)    Eicuse  a  question,  Sir.*    iaa  yem  k 
love  7 

Colonel  Blount. 
Yes,  sir,  I  am— but  love*  i  fear,  in  vnia. 

Lady  Blanche  (aoids.) 
In  vain  7  Some  prude  perhape  haa  mMted 
I  hope  she  has  7    fAtoud.)    Is  nol  yo«  k 
tum'd  7 

CoUnd  Blount, 
I  know  not  /    i  wonld  fain  believe  it  was. 

Lady  Blanche, 
Believe  it  was  7    What  /  dropped  ite  nevei 
That  Hope  could  make  a  meal  oTI    '. 
Colonel  BlowU.    " ' 
'  Never.    Silenoe 
'  Wat  still  her  answer  when  I  preit'd  mj  wmiL 

Lady  Blanche, 
A  prude,  at  I'm  alive  /  a  thorough  fmdm  f 
1  know  what  kind  of  naid  your  mistmm  in  / 


She  keeps  you  at  a  gieal 
Herhtadyif  yenri^itf 


il-4ryo«Mvot»*Np 
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nu99kmn\  tie^Mt^  freedom*  I  am  at  home 

MTbeiie'er  I  lif  lit  upon  a  K«nit1«iiaB, 

Liid  you,  I  know,  are  one.    You  know  yoor  place, 

fir, 
led  know,  of  course,  tke  waj  to  it— which,  ai 
lake  it,  ia  the  ball !— you  underitaad  me  7 
The  hall!  (William  gots  ma)     Your  lerfaat, 

Colonel  Blount,  again. 

CoUinel  BUnmt, 
foa  know  me,  sir? 

Lady  Blanche, 
i  man  beloved  ef  fame,  fir, 
•  known  to  many  who  are  strange  to  him. 
own  that  I  make  bold  -,  but  keep  your  firewn 
Jniil  I  give  my  reason.    Colonel  Mount, 
k>me  men  make  bold  through  fear,  soipo  through 

the  lack  on't. 
k?me  to  seem  honest— for  the  adage  runs, 
rhai  knavery  puts  on  a  glossy  suii 
Vhile  honesty  goes  rough !— and  some  bold 
rhrough  ligfauiess  of  dear  heartt  and  wantonness 
)f  healthv  frankness !    I  am  such  a  man ! 
1*0  free  your  mind  at  once  from  jealousy, 
r  not  to  win  your  eon&denee,  1  tell  you 
wait  on  you — touching  a  lady,  sir ! — 
ie  takes  it  very  coolly  (aside.)    Colonel  Blount 
wast  on  you,  toncbing  a  lady,  sir ! 
Colonel  Blount. 
heard  you,  sir— 1  am  not  deaC 

Lady  Blanche  {aside.) 
U  well 

is  deaf  as  dull.    The  lady,  sir,  I  am  sure, 
Jy  certain  signs  effects  you— and,  aware 
iow  through  reserve,  or  self-mistrust,  or  sonMthing, 
iearts  lorm'd  to  mingle  oft  miss  one  anotlier, 
khd  bebig  of  the  lady's  blood  partaker, 
knd  knowing  yon,  by  fame,  a  man  of  honor. 
The  secret  1  nave  guess'd,  sir,  i  have  come 
To  tell  you,  sir. 

Colonel  Blount, 
Arell,sir/ 

Lady  Blanche  (aside.) 
Che  man's  a  stock  / 

Well,  sir  /'-shall  I  go  on  ?    I  will  /—but  only 
ieoause  I  have  begun.    Whom  reckon  you 
The  beauty  of  the  court  7 

Colonel  Blount, 
rbe  beauty  T 

Lady  Blanche  {of  her  guard.) 
iVeUT 

Colonel  Blount. 
^our  paUeaee,  sir,  1  am  not  skUl'd  in  beanty  j 
^erbapa  1  mayoustake. 

Lady  Blanche  {again  off  her  guard.) 
ITou  do  not*know 
rhe  beanty  of  the  court? 

Colonel  Blount, 
Vo  say  the  truth 

lay  bghl  value  upon  beauty  only. 
Then  ia  it  hard  to  say  what  beauty  is. 
foa  like  the  Roman  outline,  I  the  Grecian— 
ATheie's  beauty?    Baaaty,  may  I  trust  report, 
iath  somewhat  questionable  reputation,  too  / 
Some  say  it  is  intolerably  proud  j 
Some,  empty— foil  of  nothing  but  itself  ^ 
Jome,  by  no  means  good  lemper'd— some  assert 
Tis  BBcircenary  and  not  over  honest : 
Phis  nsay,  in  part,  be  spleen,  but  part  is  truth. 
Whence  am  t  |ealous  ef  what  men  call  beauty, 
Ind  own  it— but  when  beauty,  nkodestly, 
Wtteods  the  mind,  like  a  fair  handmaiden 
ATho  knows  her  place,  and  serve!  a  noble  misUess, 
Phea  eoold  I  worship  beauty,  sir }  for  then 
u  proper  worth  not  only  don  no  favor, 
kit  wioa  enehanceineat  Irom  the  worth  it  waiu  oa ! 


ladyBlmwkB'^ 
Had  you  not.  Colonel  Blount,  sob^lime  or  other 
A  (alhng  out  with  beauty  ?    Come !    You  had  *, 
8he  slighted  you  one  time— I  know  she  did ! 
But  'twas  your  own  fault— I  '11  be  bound  it  was ! 
You  did  not  manage  well,  sir.    You  were  proud- 
Lack'd  patience— maybe,  art--and  never  dreammg 
That  beauty's  smiles  go  oft  in  masquerade, 
Took  one  tor  a  frown,  and  off!— when,  had  you 

tarried. 
The  thing  you  thought  a  frown  had  proved  a  smile, 
As  the  dull  morning  breeds  the  sunny  day. 
I  know  the  sez  i  there  is  net  one  of  them 
Bat 's  art  in  something. 

Colonel  Blount. 
Do  not  say,  not  one  / 

Lady  Blanche  (forgetting  herself.) 
I  say,  not  one  /    What  know  you  of  the  sez  ? 
What  knows  this  man— that  man— or  any  man— 
Of  the  sex  ?    Is  it  not  plain  to  all  the  world, 
A  girl  at  fifteen  is  in  wit  a  woman  / 
And  what's  a  man  at  twenty  but  a  boy  ? 
When  I  was  only  thirteen— 

Colonel  Blount, 
Sir! 

Lady  Blanche. 
Nay,  sir, 
I>on't  interrupt  mo.    When  I  was  but  thirteen— 

(recovering  herself.) 
I  had  an  aunt  who  loved  me  passing  well. 
And  lest  1  should  be  overmatch'd  by  women. 
»chool'd  me  in  all  th^ir  arts.    You  never  had 
An  aunt  like  her,  nor  any  other  man. 
Whence  I  disparaged  you— I  beg  your  pardon  / 

Colonel  Blount. 
'Tis  gran'.ed  freely. 

Lady  Blanche. 
1  am  )>ebolden  to  you : 
And,  more  to  be  so,  wonld  entreat  you  own, 
If  when  i  challenged  you  to  name  just  now 
The  beauty  of  the  court,  you  enteriain'd  not 
Suspicion  of  the  lady  7 

Colonel  JSlount, 
Not  the  least! 

Lady  Blanche, 
Why,  Celonel  Blount,  you  are  not  blind.     You 

know 
Who  has  the  fairest  skin,  the  finest  hair— 
The  finest  feauires,  finest  shoulders,  arms 
And  wrisu,  and  bands. 

Colonel  Blount, 
Stop,  sir! 

Lady  Blanche, 
I  meant  to  stop. 

For  if  by  these  you  fail  to  recognise  her, 
The  lady's  waist,  her  ancles,  and  her  ftet 
Were  thrown  away  upon  you ! 

Colonel  Blount. 
1  but  stopp'd  you 
To  say  i  know  tho  Countess,  Lady  Blanche. 

Lady  Blanche. 
Well,  sir? 

Colonel  Blount, 
WeU,sir? 

Lady  Blanche, 
I  come  on  her  aceeuni. 

Colonel  Blount, 
You  were  welcome, sir,  upon  your  own  account ! 
Your  pleasure. 

Lady  Blanche  (aside) 
I  could  brain  him,  so  1  eoold. 
(Aloud)  She  is  the  Isdy.  whom  1  spoke  of,  sir  ? 
lAHdt)  Oh,  marble,  is  it  true  yoa  see  and  hear 
VA  speak  out  plainly.    (Aloud)  Sir,  I  tfai»k  'tH 
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Hot  wiift  m  durauM,  Mti  tiw  meuure  or 

nM  room  'twixt  you  and  her ;  and  would  you  kiii 

ber, 
Prepares  to  shriek  /   You  shoutd  make  trial  ofher. 
Slie  understands  your  humor.    Til  be  bound 
It  b  a  prude  yeu  love. 

Colonel  BUmiU, 
Yen  wrong  ber,  sir. 

She  is  no  prude.    No  freedom  you  have  named 
I  ever  took  with  b4»r,  or  dared  to  take. 

Lady  'Blanche. 

0  dared  to  take.    1  told  you,  Colonel  Blount, 
You  knew  not  women.    Dragons,  sir,  are  fabies: 
So  used  my  aust  to  say,  and  she  went  further ; 
Where'er  you  think  }-ou  see  one,  set  it  down 

'Tis  whalebone  work  and  buckram ;  which,  without 
The  fear  of  sting  or  flame,  you  may  engage, 
And  find  more  peaee  than  there  did  threaten  fury 
Dear  Colonel  Blount,  you  love  a  prude,  and  think 
Yoa  have  found  a  miracle  of  modesty  * 

Celonel  Blount. 
No  more,  sir  / 

Lady  Blanche. 
OoUmtl  Blount,  you  love  a  pmde— 
'Tis  ever  thus  with  men  particular ; 
Men  that  in  squeamishness  would  outdo  women  / 
That  knit  a  brow  at  this,  and  shrug  at  that. 
Take  shocks  at  horrors  that  amount  to  nothings 
Whom  nothing  will  content  except  perfection. 
Which  when  at  last  they  find— they  find  they  are 

losers 
By  many  a  better  thin^  they  met  before. 
And  pass'd  in  chase  of  it  /    I  give  you  joy,  sir. 
To  love  a  prude. 

Colonel  Blount. 
Nay,  sir— 

Lady*  Blanche. 
Yea,  sir ;  a  prude  / 

1  see  her  /— i3he's  before  me  / — Ju<t  the  eyes, 

I  knew  she  has  /  the  use  she  makes  of  them  /— 
How  fond  they  are  ef  the  ground  /    I  warrant  you, 
Her  thoughts  are  not  of  their  taste  /—Gentle  prim- 
ness.' 
There  is  a  mouth  al\er  your  own  chaste  fancy  ! 
Look  at  the  lips,  how  tliey  hug  one  another. 
Like  inaocenu  that  cling  at  thought  of  partmg  /•— 
If  I  were  near  them  /    What  a  sober  cheek  / 
Durst  ever  laughter  come  there  ?    I'll  be  boimd 
When  'tis  alone  er  keeping  company 
With  one  tnat  understands  it  /    Colonel  Blount, 
I'll  court  your  mistress,  and  I'll  carry  her 
In  a  week  /    She  is  a  prude,  fair  Colonel  Blount .' 

Colonel  Blount. 
HM,  sir!— On  no  account  that  bears  not  proof 
Asperse  the  character  of  her  I  love ! 
Say  that  I  boast  because  I  think  her  fair, 
She  can  spare  beauty,  'tis  her  least  desert ! 
Bat  when  in  wantonness  you  doubt  her  heart, 
Wherein  do  I  in  seriousness  confide. 
Which  to  her  beauty  is.  what  to  the  earth 
The  sun !— the  radiant  fountain  gives  light; 
Yoa  tax  my  patience  past  what  it  can  msar, 
And  all  the  man  in  me  is  up  in  arms! 

Lady  Blanche  (aside.) 
'Tis  plain  he  loves— and  oh !  how  well  he  loves ! 
What  is*t  to  me  7 .  I  feel  a  sickness  which 
I  never  felt  before.    The  world  I'd  give 
To  see  the  woman  that  has  con<]oer'd  him; 
I  would  I  were  away !— My  feigned  part 
1  have  plajF'd  too  long,  ean  scarce  keep  up  and  wish, 
And  heartily,  I  ne'er  had  play'd  at  all. 
Up  heart  and  bear  me  through !  {Aloud,)  Good  day, 

fair  sir, 
I  thmik  Tou  far  the  audimice  you've  voachsafed, 
But  wish  yoa  bad  not  loved  a  prude . 


CoUnd  BiomU  (drowimg.y 
'8death,alr. 

Lady  Blanche  (alarmed.^ 
Stop.*-(rtcaBcnrv)  draw  opon  hm  oader  yon  eai 
loeft 

CoUnd  BUmnf. 
I  am  comeled.    Yoa  asost  pardoM  aae ; 
Bttt,  to  kwppatieaee.  1  most  ouit  the  feoB. 

Lady  BUneke. 
Farewell,  fir— bat  beliave  me,  yoo  will  fibd 
fbe  lady  is  a  prude. 

CaUmel  BUmnt. 
Away,  sir!  [Gotaeitf. 

Lady  BUneke. 


Jilt,  shrew,  whala'er  she  is,  weoM  I  wnona 

IND  OF  TRB  FOFRTH  ACT. 


SCENE  L 
T%e  House  o/'Laot  Aitke. 

Enter  Jane  and  Ladt  Blaitche. 

Lady  Blandu. 
At  home  to  me !    Why  not  at  home  to  all  f 
What  ails  her  7    Is  she  iU  7    When  saw  sbe  last 
Sir  Philip  7 

Jmu. 
Yesterday. 

Laiy  Blanche. 
He  was  not  here  [km. 

To-day  7  They  have  quarrell'd.  She's  is  love  wilk 
I  thought  'twould  come  to  this.    Play  gorai— is» 
To  a  pupil  with  a  beard !    Pore  ehflek-bj-cbeek 
Over  a  book  with  him !    A  score  to  one 
The  cheeks  would  meet    I  wonder  then,  the  od4 
The  lips  would  keep  asunder. 

Jane. 
You  have  guess'd  it. 

Lady  Blanche, 
He  kiss'd  her  7    How  know  you  T 

Jauc. 
I  saw  it,  madam. 

Entering  the  study  unawares.    Their  backs 
Were  towards  me :  they  were  sitting  side  by  side 
Before  the  reading-desk,  and  as  I  oped. 
The  door  he  kiss'd  her.    She  was  on  her  feet 
In  a  moment. 

Lady  Btaneke. 
At  the  kiss  or  at  the  ctoor. 

Jane. 
I'll  not  be  positive. 

Lady  Blanche. 
But  voo  can  guess. 

Or  if  von  cannot  1  ean. — She  tutn'd  roond. 
And  then  she  qoarreU'd  with  the  ktaa    Go  to ! 
Yeu  have  made  mischief.    'Twereai*' 


Had  not  you  look'd  upon  it.    Get  you  gone. 
You  have  wicked  eyes !  Go  send  yoor  mdy  to  aw. 
CJaffK^ocrm*. 
My  heart  is  gone !    The  symptoms  jreste^day 
1  reign'd,  I  feel  to-day.    To  mock,  to  catch. 
So  runs  the  saying,  and  'tis  true.    I  moek'<i»-# 
Dissembled  love  Tot  the  young  'prentice  boy. 
And  what  I  pass'd  before  for,  now  I  am. 
A  maid  indeed  in  love-in  love  with  him 
Who  having  leap'd  the  pale  that  bade  bhn  dwcB 
Aloof  from  gentle  blood  were  now  my  mnich; 
But  he  has  ml  forgot  the  yeoman's  maML 

[Lady  Blanche  nCs  ditcomtctnUh^.   Emt 

Ladt  AvifS,  toho  drame  a  eHbrtawfk 

her,  and  Hkewise  ske. 
LUyJhme, 
Well,  Blaache. 
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Lady  Blaruhe. 
VbW,  Anne.    You  have  quarrell'd  with  Sir  PhiKp. 

Jjudij  Anne. 
Lnd  you  have  lost  yon r  pains  with  Colonel  Blount. 

Cndy  Blanche, 
Ve  have  play'd  oar  cards  like  fools. 

Lady  Anne, 
fear  we  have. 

Lady  Blanche, 
know  we  have.    My  fame  is  gone.^ 

Laay  Anne. 
kndso 
fear  is  mine. 

Lady  Blanche. 
Vby,  Anne,  you're  not  in  lovo.j 
Lady  Anne. 
doubt  I  am.    Are  you  in  love,  dear  Blanche  1 

Lady  Blanche. 
know  I  am.    What  could  possess  you,  Anne, 
To  set  yourself  up  at  an  age  like  yours 
'or  an  old  maid  t     Would  you  be  wiser  than 
four  mother  was  7    Hud  she  been  of  your  mind 
Vhere  had  you  been  ? 

Lady  Anne. 
rVhat  could  possess  you,  Anne, 
To  give  roe  credil  for't,  and  you  yourself 
L  woman  ?    Think  you  there  was  ever  one 
Vho  led  a  life  of  single  blessedness, 
kud  with  her  will  7    You  did  fori^^cl  your  mother 
ks  well  as  1.    Children  had  better  take 
!^xaraple  from  their  pcireuts  ;  (hey  arc  copies 
tfore  like  to  spoil  than  mend  bv  altering. 

Lody  Blanche. 
^fy  mother  was  a  wife  at  twenty-four. 
'ast  that,  Fm  like  to  be  no  wife  at  all. 
This  comes  of  scorning  men.  How  could  you  think 
Voroen  were  e'er  designM  to  live  without  them  7 
uookat  men's  trades—>no  woman  e'er  could  follow. 
i.  pretty  smith  you'd  make,  to  blow  a  bellows 
iud  set  an  anvil  rinsing  with  a  hammer. 

•  Lady  Anne. 

)r  you  a  pretty  mason,  with  a  mallet 
Jhaptog  a  block  of  freestone  with  a  chisel. 

Lady  Blanche. 
Ifou  could  not  be  a  doctor,  nor  a  surgeon. 

Lady  Anne. 
•Jor  you  a  lawyer — would  you  wear  the  wig  7 

Lady  Blanche. 
M  starve  first.    You  would  never  make  a  sailor. 

Lady  Anne . 
Vor  you  a  soldier. 

Lady  Blane/ie. 
could  fight.     I'd  like 
Vo  fight  with  Colonel  Blount. 

Lady  Anne. 
•Vhat !  has  he  chafed  you. 

Lady  Blanche. 
lortally  !    Of  my  beauty  made  as  light 
Is  'twere  a  dress  would  only  wear  a  day ! 
Iverr'd  I  painte<l,  which,  although  1  did, 
>e8igning  not  to  show,  how  durst  he  see  7 
>cnied  that  I  had  eyes.    Have  I  not  eyes  7 
called  me  coouette,  anatomized  me  so, 
iy  heart  is  all  one  mortifying  sore, 
lank  ling  with  pain,  which,  'gainst  all  equity, 
pay  him  for  with  love,  instead  of  hate. 

Lady  Anuc, 
Vhy,  Blanche,  can^ii  be  you  7 

Lady  Blanche. 
^an  you  believe 

That  love  could  be  constrain'd?  That  one  could  love 
igaiBSt  one's  will?    That  one  could  spite  one's  self 
To  love  another  7    Love  and  hate  at  once 
eoiild  kill  Colonel  Blounlr-could  hack  him  up ! 
Make  mincemeat  of  hin» — and  could  kill  myself 


For  thinking  I  could  do  i^Jm  i<  ID  Ml 
Of  wisdom,  gooduMtf  mattlineu,  aod,grae«  T 
I  honor  him,  admire  him,  vea,  affect  him ;    " 
Yet  more  than  htm  affect  the  'prentice  boy. 
Whose  blushing  cheek  attested  for  his  heart 
That  love  wa«  an  unknown,  unlook-for  guest. 
Ne'er  entertained  before,  and  greeted,  now, 
With  most  confused,  overpow'red  welcome! 

Lady  minue. 
You  loved  the  'prentice  boy! — you  thought  not  that 
Before. 

Lady  Blanche, 
Becaase  it  seemM  too  slight  for  thought. 
A  spark  I  did  not  heed,  l^cause  a  spark! 
Nevre  suspected  'twould  engender  flame 
That  kept  in  secret  kindlia?,  nor  was  found 
Before  the  blaze  that  now  keeps  raging  on. 
As  from,  the  smother  springs  the  fiercest  fire. 

Lady  Anne, 
Well !  make  confession  to  him. 

Lady  Blanche. 
Make  my  will 

And  die !    He  loves  no  more.    The  fire  is  out ! 
Vanish'd  !— the  very  embers  blown  away  !— 
The  memory  even  of  my  features  gone. 
At  si^ht  of  which  it  burst  with  such  a  glare 
As  crunson'd  all  the  welkin  of  his  face, 
And  mock'd,  as  you  would^think,  extinguishing! 
Nor  rests  it  there — another  fire  is  lit 
And  blazes  to  another  deity  ! 
There  is  the  altar  burn'd  klefore  for  me, 
But  to  another  does  the  incense  rise. 
There  is  the  temple  where  I  once  was  shrined, 
But  to  another's  image  sacred  now ; 
And  mine  profaned,  unbased,  cast  down,  cast  out, 
Never  to  know  its  worshipper  again. 

Lady  Anne. 
Thou  dost  not  weep. 

Lady  Blanche. 
I  do!    ' 

Lady  Anne, 
You  are  in  love  I 

Lady  Blandie, 
To  be  sure  I  am.    O !  never  women  mora 
Deceived  tliemselves  than  we  did !    To  believe 
It  rested  with  ourselves  to  love  or  not ; 
As  we  at  once  could  have  and  lack  a  heart ; 
As  though  we  were  not  made  of  flesh  and  blood ; 
As  thouffh  we  were  not  women^ — womenh— ekifl^a 
Sure  to  be  toss'd  by  passion  as  by  waves 
The  barque  that 's  launch'd  into  the  open  sea ! 
Why  don't  you  weep  7 — ^you  would  for  sympMby, 
Did  you  but  love  as  I  do ! 

Lady  Anne.  | 

Love  as  you  do ! 

The  loves  of  twenty  women  would  not  make 
The  heap  of  mine. 

Ijody  Blanche, 
And  mine  among  the  number  7 
Now  look  YOU,  Anne,  the  moiety  of  my  love 
Would  make  your  heap. 

Lady  Anne. 
Would  make  my  heap  7    Its  tithe 
Would  beat  your  moiety ! 

Lady  Blnnche. 
The  measure  of  it  7 

Lady  Anne. 
The  eanh ! 

Lady  Blanche.  •       • 

I  'II  five  thee  in  the  sun  and  moon ! 
Mv  love  holds  measure  with  the  universe ! 
That  mocketh  bounds. 

Lady  Anne. 
Ne'er  wonaa  loted  as  I  do. 
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Lady  Blanehe. 
N«'e#  wonta  lovct^Jit  9))^  ^mjwred  to  nc ! 
In  me  ib^  pi^gaiov.  Mm,  it  nMrt  \    .what 
I  A«l  joii  «ql jr  )|ikV)|  i  noUon  of. 
I  loire  tij h^i- y9^  onljr,  Anne,  by  role ! 
Feeee,  l^  have  M  so  1  —  Upoa  mv  life 
We  are  a  ^ir  ^fi  poft  reapwn'd  0I4  og^ids ! 
JSntfer  Jaks. 

80  pleaie  you,  madam,  have  I  now  yoar  leave  7 

i^idy  ji^lM6% 
Leave !  —  WhUher  go  you  t  —  O,  I  bad  forgot. 
I  gave  her  leave  to  vpead  the  ailera^joa 
With  CharMia,  ypur/air  maid. 
;     UdyBl0MhB. 
She  giret  a  treat 

To-day..  She  hegg'd  of  me  a  room  or  two  ;  . 
I  bad  ber  take  the  freedom  of  the  boose, 
Aad  with  her  friends  keeo  holiday,  for  she 
My  foeier-sister  is,  as  well  as  maid ! 

tAdy^kne. 
Is 't  not  a  wedding,  Jane  ? 

Jane. 
I  am  boiind,  my  lady, 
To  secreey. 

Lady  Jhimt. 
Fsbaw !  secrecy  to  me  7  ^ 

JoM 
It  it  a  vreddtng. 

LadyAwu. 
Aad  whom  marries  sba  7 


They  tell  me  Colonel  lUoimt. 

Lady  Bltnushe, 
Thejr  slander  him ! 
It  is  impossible ! 

Lady  Annt. 
Yon  have  yovr  leave  1 
Go,  Jane !  [Ja  ii  s  goet  ovi. 

LADT  BLAHCHB  {calling  ofltr  Jans.) 
I^t  go  not  forth  —  wait  m  the  ante-room 
For  me !    Behooves  I  fiirther  question  her ! 

Would  yoii  betray  yonieelf  ? 

Lady  BiMielu, 
Betray  myself! — 

I  have  betrayed  myself-^  I  am  betray'd 
By  bi>B|  ^  yau,  —  bat  most  of  all  myself!— 
lliere^s  no  aeeoontlnr  Ibr  the  taste$  .of  men  !— 
ru  see  this  wedding? 

Lady  Anna. 
^rbareloffe  7 

LadyEUmeka. 
Know  I  not  !— 
To  stop  tl^e  banns ! 

Lady  Amu. 
Play  rival  to  thy  maid  f 

Lady  Btaneke. 
The  maid  is  betters  to  the  mistress  now ! 
1  must  be  preseat  at  these  tmptials,  Anne  I 
I  think  it  cannot  be  as  she  reports! 
And  yet,  again,  I  doubt, and  fear  it  is! 
If  so,  I'll  see  him  giv^.aw4y  bis  hand, 
And  to  escape  detection  frobi.lherest, 
Attire  me  as  the  maid  he  kaewme^first— 
The  yeoman's  daughter  whom  he  saw:  aad  loved. 
Follow  me,  Anne,  and  see  how  it  will  end. 

Lady  Anne. 
What  profit  can  it  bring  tl^,  proves  it  he  7 

Lady  BUmcka. 
I  know  not  what !  .  I  scarce  know  what  I  do. 
1  have  an  him,  yet  know  not  what  ii  is ! 
I  shall  expect  you,  Ani|arf-^|;^«ttre  you  eome ! 
Aaae.  turas  it  out,  as  much  Ij^il  will,  .. 
Yao'u  htve  10  answer  for^t. 


Lady  Anna* 
For  what,  dear  Blanche!  . 

Lady  Bhmfht 
That  1  should  love,, aad  die  a  loei  old  maid. 

[Laivt  Blavchk  g9ea  aaL 

LadyAfma, 
Full  of  her  own  predicament,  she  easts 
No  thought  on  mine.    What  w)U  beeoine  of  ase. 
Returns  not  fair  Sir  Philip  to  the  cbai«s» 
Dishearten'd  by  repulse,  which  I  confess 
I  gave  him  more  in  show  than  earnestness  7 
Thai's  be !— I  know  bis  step!-^ome  in,  :9if  Phi^ 
Enter  Sir  Philip. 

Sir  Philip. 
I  have  made  bold  to  call. 

Lady  Anne. 
I  see  you  have  call'd  3 
I  do  not  see  you  have  made  bold  I 

Sir  Philip. 
I  came 
To  ask  your  pardon. 

Lody  ^iine. 
O !— for  yesterday. 

Yes  i  I  was  angry !— You  surprised  watt  sol 
it  was  not  lohat  ^ou  did,  but  haw  you  did  it. 
And  then  my  maid  to  see  it ! — What  knew  she 
How  you  intended  it  7    Sach  things  — you  know 
I  view  them  philosophically — go 
For  what  they  are  meant  tor.    There  is  a  fether't 

kiss, 
A  brother's  kiss,  a  friend's  kiss  —  aad  a  kisa — 
Of  another  kind.-~You  guess  the  kind  I  meaa— 
Not  like  the  kiss  you  gave  me  yesterday. 

Sir  PhOip. 
I  am  not  sure  of  that.— Nav,  I'll  be  hontsi  1 

Lady  Anne, 
Do  so.  Sir  Philip !    Honesty  is  a  grace 
That  makes  amends  for  worlds  of  awkward  I 

SirPhil^. 
With  safety  would  I  might  be  honest  still. 

LadyAnma. 
You  cannot  tell,  you  know,  unless  yoa  trj ! 

Sir  Pmp. 
Trying,  periiaps  I  fail. 

lAdy  Anna. 
Perhaps  succeed. 
But  trying  not,  be  sure  3'ou  won't  succeed- 

SirPkiUp. 
Dear  Lady  Anne,  I  feel  — I  Know  not  what. 

Lady  Anne. 
1  cannot  know  unless  you  tell  me  what. 
How  do  you  feel  7 

SirPhii^, 
'  Most  strangely* 

Lady  Anne. 
And  how  long  7 

Sir  PkiUp. 
Why  ever  mnce  I  came  to  school  to  you. 
I  am  smitten.  Lady  Anne. 

Lady  Anne. 
What  mean  you,  sir  f 

Smitten  by  me  7    I  have  not  got  ihe  plagwe  ! 
I  don't  feel  ill!— Can  I  be  ailing, sir 7 
Do  you  thmk  me  ill  7— Do  you  know  anytliiiig 
About  the  pulse  7    Feel  mine!    How  aaa  IT 

SirPJUUp. 
Nay, 
Allow  me  time  to  tell. 

Lady  Anne. 
O!  take  your  time ! 

Sir  Philip. 
A  most  sweet  hand  you  have,  dear  Ladj  i 
Here  is  a  pabn,  and  here  are  fingera  toe  2 

Lady  Anna* 
I  hope  th§r«  are. 
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niftri,  tnd  jointly  Sir  Philip,  that  has  bands  7 

But  hndi  th«t  have  all  these  are  not  the  same ! 
8mm  win  repel,  and  jokne  attract  the  touch ; 
flolD*  win  dcii^  w&  iotie  offend  the  eye. 
Una  pnim  hatn  softncM,  which  the  eider  down 
Wm  jkM  jC  U  M# w  I    Those  tapering  fingers 
4M^9Nir  da^lui^  whiteness,  and  their  shape, 
Bmjt  far  Bi9Vftpp«cious  than  e'er  crownM  a  star, 
TmI  peneMri^  tlia  tieart  with  Ueht  and  warmth 
I»  whi^jfe^w"  poor !  —  ana  here  are' joints 
Tknt  tMkjihib  cheek  with  dimples  —  play   on 


At  hiifat  eojf Id  be  iashionM  of  such  things  ! 

0  llier«'s  14  world  of  riches  in  a  band  ! 
Trmmn^  that  eonnt  with  feeling,  thought,  and 

'Mail,* 
Aad  noac  of  all  —  in  this  one. 

^ny,  Sir  Phnip, 
HewiioMrjmlsef 

^^  SirPhiUp. 

1  eauet  ind  jour  pulse. —  Can't  tell  the  pulse  — 
Kaew  Bpthing  of  the  pulse. — ^You  are  quite  well  3 
Bdt  I  aai  verjp  iH,  dear  Lad j  Anne. 

la^ead  T  Sir  PhBip.    Let  me  try  my  skill  !— 
UmImMI  keiepf  steady  while  we  feci  the  pulse — 
Ne  iigBa  of  i^lnMnt  here, 


NofeverT 


airPkOip. 
Ladt/AwM, 


TW  etwii  plodding  beat  of  sober  health ! 
Aad  j^fkm  aiayst  be  ill.^Art  rheumatic  ? 

SirPkiUp. 
He. 

LadifJnne. 
Ati  tbea  abbieet  to  the  qoinsey  ? 

au-PkUn, 

He. 

Lad^Anne. 
Feel'91  naeri  now  and  tiien— the  certain  signs 
OfbhitfJUf  inisehi^n 

Sir  PhUip, 
No. 

LadyAwM, 
Hadlt  efer  tbreat'ainff 
.OUJbtkVl^wT 

StrPhiUd. 
Ho! 

-*-v.  Lady  Anne. 

Haat  tboa  got  a  head-aehe  T 

Sir  PkUip, 
Ne! 

Lady  Anne. 
If  tboo'ft  iU,  it  muf t  be  somewhere !    How 
IM'it  the)a  about  the  region  of  the  heart  7 

Sir  Philip. 
Til  Hwre,  dear  Lady  Ann;  't  is  there ! 

Lady  Anne. 
W^e^«ire? 

Sir  Phtlip. 
llyill«Ht! 

Lady  Anne. 
WlpOy  aaipfct  yon,  is  it  ? 

Sir  PkUip. 

Lady  Anne. 
4.#l9ea  S4  qiiglit  have  known  it  all  along  !* 


Of  course  t— you  are  in  love  with  Lady  Blanche ! 

Sir  Philip. 
Nay,  Lady  Anno,  I  am  in  love  with  you ! 

Lfidy  Aunt. 
Ill  love  with  mc !    Why,  what  can  I  have  done 
I'o  make  you  so  ? 

Sir  Philip. 
Nothing  with  that  intent, 
But  everything  must  work  to  such  an  end ! 
Made  me — from  nothing — ^which  1  was, — a  man ! 
Almost  a  man — ^your  work  not  yet  complete,  ' 

But  you  will  crown  it,  will  you  marry  me  ? 

Ixidy  Anne. 
Sir  Philip,  wc  shall  speak  another  time. 

Sir  Pliilip. 
That  other  time  will  find  another  yet ! 
No  time  lilcc  the  present,  when  the  cause  is  good. 
And  the  heart  cheerily  runs  aloug  with  it ! 

Ladij  Anne. 
Give  mc  a  day  ! 

Sir  Philip. 
What !  with  such  friends  as  these 
To  back  me  now  ? 

Lhdy  Anne. 
What  friends  ? 

Sir  Philip. 
Your  blushes,  lady, 

You  fain  wouM  hitic,  but  cannot ! — and  your  ryes. 
O'er  which  you  drop  tljose  snowy  ?ei!s,  their  lids. 
To  hide  what  tliey  would  tell — yet  thus  betray  , 
And  your  whole  (orm  shrinking  with  cnusciouhuess, 
Which  breathes  such  fears  as  Ian  the  lover's  hopes. 
Dear  Lady  Anne — 

Lady  Anne. 
Sir  Philip,  here  I  am. 
And  judge  me  as  a  man  of  honor  would 
The  maid  he  truly  loves,  and  not  in  va^n  ! 
There — you  have  ta'en  possession  !  —  Loose  me 

now, 
And  meet  me  presently  at  Lady  Blanche's, 
Whither  by  friendship  am  I  summoned  btraighl ! 
And  should  obey,  since  love's  behest  is  done. 

[  Thetj  go  out  set^eraiiy. 


SCENE  THE  LAST. 
A  room  in  Lapy  Blanche's, 

Enter  John. 
♦  John. 

The  knot  is  tied  ! — 1  am  a  married  man, 
And  now  I  wish  myself  a  single  One  ! 
Great  people  do  not  sort  with  mc,  their  ways 
Are  so  uncommon  I     'Tis  a  serious  thing 
'i'o  marry  I     There  throughout  the  ceremony 
Sir  Philip  stood,  with  handkerchief  to  mouth, 
{Stifling  his  laughter  5  opposite,  his  friends, 
Lords  John  and  Stephen,  lords  alihouf^h  they  be, 
Tittering  oulriglit,  and  nudging  oi!h  another. 
Be  this  the  mode  with  men  of  quality, 
I  know,  in  those  beneath  them,  it  would  pass 
For  monstrously  ba<l  breeding  !     But  the  worst 
Is  yet  to  come  !— The  bride  herself  did  laugh- 
Laugh  till  her  sides  shook. — Yea,  and  I  prepared 
With  a  most  lovely  kerchief  for  the  tears 
I  thought  she  would  be  drowned  in. — 'Pon  my  life. 
Great  folks  are  no  great  things — but  I  am  married ! 

RoBKRT,  [ejitei-iftfr,  hanilkerchuf  to  nunith.) 
What ! — Colonel  Blount  alone  ! — Why,  wherc's 

3'our  bride  ? 
Gone  to  recruit  her  spirits,  I  suppose, 
After  the  ceremony!     'Twas  a  most 
A  fleeting  one ! 

John. 
You  fotind  it  so. 
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Robert. 
I  jJW. 

How  near  akin  are  moods  most  oppoaite  1 
I  vow  there's  noi  a  pin's  point  difi^rence 
'Twixt  tears  and  laughter. — Nay,  Uis  known  to  ell 
Grief  laughs  as  ofl  as  weeps. 

John', 
You  mean  it  falls 
Into  hystericks. 

Robert, 
As  I  nearly  did 
To-day. 

Johii. 
No! 

RoberU. 
Yes,  as  I'm  a  baronet ! 
Upon  my  life !— O,  Colonel  Blount,  how  well 
You  played  the  brideg^room  ! — so  impressively. 
I  have  seen  moving  (hmgs,  hut  ne'er  was  moved 
Before  to-day !    'Twas  well  the  clergyman 
Was  hackney'd  in  the  ceremony,  else 
He  never  bad  got  through  with  it ! 

John. 
Say  you  so  ? 

This  is  another  version  9f  the  story ! 
And  did  I  play  the  bridegroom  movingly  ? 

Robert. 
The  bride,  methinks,  might  satisfy  you, 
I  am  sure  I  saw  her  tremble  ! 

John. 
She  did  shake ! 

Robert. 
Indeed  ?    'Twere  well  she  did  not  quite  go  ofl*. 

John. 
I  thought  'twas  all  with  mirth.  ^ 

Robert. 
Mirth,  Colonel  Blount ! 

I  wish  you  could  have  seen  and  heard  yourself! 
You  look'd  and  spoke ! 

John, 
How  did  I  speak  and  look  ? 
Pathetically  7 

Robert. 
Spare  me,  gentle  sir, 
I  lack  your  constancy  ! 

John. 
My  constancy ! 

It  IS  mj^  forte  ! — If  there  is  one  thing,  sir,   , 
Wherein,  among  the  things  that  I  excel  in, 

I  do  surpass  myself,  I  may  aver 

I I  is  my  constancy.    I  see  it  now ! 

I  have  a  way  of  speaking  serious  Ihin^, 
And  doing  them,  quite  of  my  own !-— The  bride  ! 
Enter  CfuirloUe;  supported  by  Jocob  and  Stephen. 
Permit  me,  noble  friends ; — ^how  does  my  wife  ? 

Charlotte. 
A  little  better. 

John. 
Cruel  that  I  was ! 

The  ceremony  was  too  much  for  you  ! 
And  'twas  my  fault !    If  I  had  dreamed  of  it, 
I  should  have  skipp'd  my  share,  or  rhym'd  it  o'er. 

Charlotte- 
I  ne'er  heard  sermon  so  affected  me. 
And  I  have  heard  ail  kinds — charity  ones. 
And  funeral  ones — I  may  have  wept  at  some, 
But  never  was  o'erpower'd  until  to-day ! 

Jo/tn. 
Nay,  think  of  it  no  more. 

Charlotte. 
Each  syllable  spoke  volumes  to  me. 

John. 
You  distress  me,  love ! 

CharlotU. 
1  must  give  vent  to  what  I  feel,  or  drop ! 


John. 
Nay  then,  dear  love,  speak  on. 
CharlotU. 
Yon  certftinly 
Were  destined  for  the  church. 

John. 
Ono! 

CharlHU. 
You  were ! 

John. 
Upon  mv  honor,  love,  I  tell  thee  bo  ! 

CharloUe. 
The  gown  and  surplice  little  know  their  Ion! 
But  stop !  said  I  the  church  7  —  1  meaat  the  lUM, 
For  there  they  have  the  art  superlative 
Of  moving  hearts,  beleaguerinef  them  so, 
Perforce  they  yield,  and  to  the  capton  psy 
Tribute  incontinent  of  sighs  and  tears! 
John. 
do  suspect  the  stage  had  been  my  forte ! 

Charlotte. 
\Vhat  a  tragedian,  husband,  bad  you  made! 

John. 
1  think  I  had ! 

Charlotte. 
Were  it  a  killing  part, 
No  need  of  dagger,  poison'd  chalice,  cord! 
Your  looks  had  slain  without  them. 

John. 
I  believe 

The  stage  has  lost  a  murderer  in  me ! 
I  won't  regret  it,  though  ;  come,  ladv  wM^ 
We  now  must  feast,  so  let  me  lead  thee  hmt ! 

Peter  (entering.) 
One  Master  Blount  inquires  for  you  bek>w, 
A  dame  along  with  him  who  seems  his  wife.' 

John  (aside.) 
My  father  and  my  mother !— Bid  them  hie 


At  uoon  to-morrow  to  the  place  they  know 
I  Lndgate-hill.— I  cannot  see  then  beie. 


On! 


[PlTSR^0SL 

OiarUate. 
Who  wants  to  see  you,  husband  ? 

John. 
Nobody, 

A  friend  of  such  a  sort  as  one  may  have 
And  know  not ;  one  may  lose  and  never  miii. 

Peter  (re-entering.) 
He  is  angry  at  your  answers-there  he  slaadi 
And  will  not  quit  the  door. 

John.  .  . 

Most  shocking  breeding  5 
Repeat  my  answer,  sir,  I  cannot  see  bin. 

CoLOivEL  Blount   (burstuiemffilimi^ 
Master  and  Mistress   Blodit.    Sii 
Philip  Brilliant  and  Ladt  Abub^ 
Joins  Lady  BhAVCUH,  entering  from  aam^ 
er  part  of  tJie  chamber). 
Where  isiny  brother  T— may  I  call  him  lo, 
Who  keeps  his  reverend  parents  at  the  do«.  ^ 
What  means  ihis,  John— how  comes  it t   WhU- 

Art  ihou 
My  elder  brother,  and  instruct'st  me  thai  T 
Enduresi  thou  the  roof  that  is  too  proud 
To  shelter  these  most  loved  and  sacred  held* i 
Spurn'st  not  the  threshold  that  admits  thy  feet. 
And  these  most  hallow'd  ones  forbids  toP"'»^. 
Hold'st  commerce  with  the  host  that  takes  Ui«e«, 
And  those  thou  ow'stthy  beinr  too sbuttoail 
For  surely  host,  roof,  threshhoid  are  to  MaiiK; 
For  sacrilege  'gainst  nature  like  to  this, 
And  not  the  man  with  whom  I  share  oneWoofl. 

John. 
There  are  times,  brother,  and  oeeaft<»B- 
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For  doing  tliat  which  damns  the  preciou«  soul ; 
And  Heaven  bath  set  our  parents  ntti  iuelf 
For  piety,  whose  slight  entaileth  death  ! 
Passing  along  with  Uiese  most  nohle  friends, 
I  saw  our  sire  and  mother  at  the  door ; 
Faid  then  my  duty ;  found  they  had  traced  thee 

hither, 
Succeeding  on  the  search  that  baffled  me ; 
LearnM  tte  proud  message  thou  hadst  sent  them 

down} 
And  gave't  reception,  as  became  their  son ! 
Up  to  them,  brother !  no  excuses  make 
For  what  admits  of  none;  but  own  thy  fault, 
And  ask  for  pardon. 

Mistvess  BloHut. 
Husband,  tell  me  now, 
.Is  not  a  mother  far  the  likeliest 
To  know  her  own  son  7    Where  is  now  thy  John 
But  look  upon  my  Thomas !    Gentleman 
Or  tradesman,  he  b  the  same ! — ^would  own  thee, 

though 
Thou  stall  hadst  apron  on ! — ^would  smile  at  me. 
Caird  I  him  now, "  Good  Thomas !— Honest  lad  !^ 
Kind  boy ! "  as,  when  he  was  th  v  'prentice,  John, 
1  used  to  do ;  and  he  did  like  to  hear, 
And  now,  I  will  be  bound,  would  like  as  well.* 
CoUmel  Blount. 

0  mother,  there  are  strains  in  boyhood  heard. 
As  men  that  thrill  us,  as  none  other  can  ! 

Bat  come,  forgive  my  brother. 

Ldtdy  Jhme  (camiug  fartDord.) 
Blanche,  a  thought 

Has  stniek  me.    Show  thyself.    Let  him  behold 
The  yttoman's  maid  again.— He  is  riveted ! 

CoUmel  BUmiU. 
She  is  found. 

Lady  ^ne  (aside.) 
My  guess  was  right  I 

Colonel  BUnaU. 
It  most  be  she  \ 

Tk«  simple  silent  maid,  in  humble  guise, 
Whose  beauty  unpretending,  without  aid, 
Made  captive  of  me !    Whom,  although  1  le(\ 

1  followed  still— from  whom  that  gap,  they  say, 
ObUvioQ  doth  fill  up— fatal  to  love — 
Absence— could  ne'er  divide  roe»  but  became 
A  bed  in  which  the  stream  of  memory  ran. 
And  gathered  flood  iu  flowing. — Art  noishe  7 

0  turn  to  me !— O  let  me  sec  thy  face, 
The  radiant  impress  of  consummate  woman, 
'Superlative  from  nature's  hand  alone, 
"Wlio;  jeakws  of  her  master  work,  refused 
Proeperity  and  rank  a  share  in  th^. 

And  made  thee  daughter,  rare,  of  lowliness ! 
Will  yoQ  not  turn  7 

Lady  Blanche. 
Yea,  will  you  guarantee 
AH  risk  tliereby  I  run. 

Colonel  Blount 

1  do! 

Lady  Blanche, 
Behold! 

Colonel  Blount. 
Hie  yeoman's  maid !  were  empress  of  the  earth, 
Did  lank  by  beaut  v  go ! 

Lady  Blanche. 
Kaow'st  tboQ  me  not  7 

Colenel  BUnmt. 
Know  I  thee  not  7     Ay— by  these  eyes  that  see 


^eart  that  hear  thee,  and,  beycMd  e'en  these, 

The  beart  that  feasts  on  what  they  see  and  hear. ' 

Lady  Blanche. 
Tboa  hoow'ii  mt  not  7 


•     Colonel  Blount. 
An  not  the  yeoman's  maid  7 

Lady  Blanche. 
I  am,  but  was  not  she. — She  was  a  sprite. 
My  waywa'Nd  fancy  for  illusion  raised. 
Now  marvellously  tum'd  to  flesh  and  blood. 
Through  talisman  of  thy  most  noble  woilh  ! 
None  see  you  here  beside  the  yeomau's  maid  7 

Colonel  Blount. 
None. 

Lady  Blanche. 
Let  me  dofl*  the  hood  1  still  kept  on.     ;' 
How  say  you  bow,  sir  7 

Colonel  Blouut. 
Nothing  do  I  see, 

Except  the  yeoman's  maid.    I  see  the  hood 
Still  in  your  modest  coif  and  simple  cloak. 

hady  Blanche. 
There  then. 

Colonel  Blount. 
The  Countess. 

Lady  Blanche. 
No. — The  yeoman's  maid. 
Spare  what  I  was,  for  what  I  have  become. 
It  what  I  have  become,  content  thee,  take  me ! 
Or  take  roe  not,  none  ether  e'er  shall  own  me ! 
Now  do  I  see  bow  wealth  and  rank  themselvesi 
Eiitranging  nature  from  simplicitv, 
May  root  her  graces  up,  and  in  their  stead 
Plant  blemishes  j^but  1  have  w^ider  swerved. 
Misled  by  vanity  and  pride  of  swav. 
Never  suspecting  that  to  hold  one  dean. 
Outwent  the  boast  of  winning  thousand  ones— 
A  lesson  taught  by  you,  andleamed  for  life ! 

Colonel  Blount. 
How  will  the  mood  the  self-same  features  change ! 
Ee'n  as  the  air  will  change  the  self>same  cheek! 
Now,  I  behold  again  the  maid  1  loved. 
New  love — had  loved,  for  ever,  though  imfound. 
Take  thee  7    I  do ! — In  all  humility. 
And  thankfulness,  and  love,  I  take  (hce,  lady  ! 

Charlotte  (advancing  loith  her  parly.) 
My  mistress  {to  Robert). 

Robert. 
Yes ;  and  there's  my  master !    Come  ! 
Let's  steal  away.    Come !  Stephen  !  Jacob  ! 

Stephen  and  Jacob. 
Well  7 

Robert. 
To  keep  our  titles,  best  we  take  them  hence  ! 
Nay,  noble  frien<is,  tarry  awhile,  I  pray  ^ 

John. 
My  iather,  mother,  and  my  brother,  there. 
And  those  good  friends,  I  question  not,  will  join 
My  feast  in  honor  of  our  nuptials  with 
The  Countess  Lady  Blanche. 
CUARLOTTK  {ntnmng  up  to  JoHir,  and  placing  her 

hand  be/ore  hit  mouth.) 
Slop,  Colonel  Blount. 

Colonel  Blount. 
I  answer  to  that  name. 

CharloUe. 
No 'sir!    1  mean 
This  gentleman. 

Colonel  Blount. 
Brother !    How  were  you  made 
A  Colonel  7 

John. 
How  was  I  made  a  Colonel  7 — by 
Rapid  promotion. 

Sir  Philip. 
Roben,  this  is  you. 

Robert. 
1  own  'twas  I  that  dubb'd  him  Colonel,  sir. 
But  with  his  own  good-will. 
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John. 
Wife,  how  is  this? 

CluirloUe. 
Dear  husband,  pardon  ino, 
1  am  uoi  the  Countess,  hul  her  lady's-maid. 

John. 
I'll  be  divorced. 

CliarloUc. 
You  must  bft  married  lirst. 
You  have  been  cheated,  sir,  but  innocently, 
At  cost  alone  of  your  credulity. 
Our  weddinis:  and  our  titles  were  the  same, — 
A  play  to  make  you  wise,  and  pass  the  hour. 

' Cohnd  Blount. 
John,  take  it  in  good  part. 

John. 
I  will  do  so. 

Brother,  1  am  a  man  to  bear  a  jest. 
If  there  is  one  iliinjj  I  am  uiasier  in 
Beyond  another,  hroilirr,  it  is  lliat. 

lAidij  Blanche. 
Anne! 

Ladii  Anne. 
Blanche  {comitig  down  ?) 

Lajyij  Blanche. 
A  man  is  something  after  all ! 

Ta.dy  Anne. 
Yes,  with  our  help — I  made  one  of  Sir  Philip. 

lAidy  Blauehc. 
Nay.  Anne,  my  eyes  are  opened.     We  require 
Men's  help  as  well — except  for  Colonel  Blount 
I  ne'er  had  been  a  woman.    Much  I  question 
If  you  yourself  are  past  improving t>    them. 

Lady  Anne. 
Oh,  Blanche ! 

Ijtdy  Blanche. 
Oh,  Anne!   the  older,  still  the  wiser. 
Aiid.wonH  I  tiller  when  vou  say  "  obey" 
Before  the  parson  I     W^ill  you  say  it  ? 


Yes. 


LadffJkau. 


And  "  love"  and  "  hon*"  loo  T 

1  will !— won't  you  ?   . 

Lady  BlwihB, 
Devoutly,  Anoe,  as  e'er  I  raid  my  pffajfm' 
Bui,  Anne-  the  pa*>  we're  con^.  to4    Umi^  jw 

know  ? 
How  shall  we  answer  to  old  maidtibr  lluif 

LadyAime. 
Lay  heads  together,  and  eoncoet  a  i 
Proceed  you. 

Lady  BUauht, 
Nay,  I  never  opened  achoel, 
On  which  account  take  you  prece^tiMiftv  'i"  »    „ 
ril  help  you  to  the  firit  word-^*fc««litil*— will 

Lady  Jhi^e  (to  BUtf^l 
Ladies— I'll  lay  the  faaU  opoti  tlll.Mh. 
Lady  BUuukt  (asUiy     ; 
They  lay  the  fault  first  who  are  nott  to ' ' 

Lady  Jhuu, 
But  for  the  men,  we  had  beea  ilill  oM 
Accept  of  our  regrets. 

Lady  Blaneh9, 
Nay,  Anne,  tell  troth— 
We  don't  regret  at  all !    Let  me  |^  on, 
I'll  make  a  erace  of  our  defeeiioil,  A — 
Ladies,  applaud  os  marty^rs  in  tbe  lea^ 
For  which,  contending  with  more  Md  — ^. 
We  were  ta'en  captive  by  the  tomtitm  ftt. 
Profit  by  our  ezaaiple,iloB't  fiBspiiii 
An  enemy,  though  slight,  and  if  jfBii  Ml: 
As  we  have  done,  eudoreit  witkllpBoA,' 
Believe  you  put  on  wre^ht »  wftiliiM* 
And  turn  with  loving  faitk  the  Vaka  to 
Of  which  the  poorest  beggars  liberty. 


F  torn  the  London  >Ietiopolitaa  for  October. 

ACTING.    UPON    SUSPICION. 
BY  MUS.  ABDY. 


*I  hf\ve  often  thought  that  1  could  make  a  very 
amusing  volume  upon  the  serious  and  comic  coii-^ 
sequences  of  acting  upoii  su-^jiicioii.' — Memoirs  of 
Charles  Matheios. 

Mr.  Stanficld,  of  Elbury  Hall,  married  his  Grst 
cousin.  M:iny  objections  have  been  made  to 
such  matches,  but,  in  Mr.  Stanfield's  case,  the 
result  was  marvellously  satisfactory.  Mrs. 
Stanfield  was  very  like  her  husbani  in  person, 
more  so  in  mitid,  and  most  of  all  in  temper  and 
habits.  Her  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  the 
funds  made  an  agreeable  addition  to  his  two 
thousand  a  year  landed  property  ;  they  neither 
of  them  liked  London ;  they  neither  of  tliem  re- 
quired, or  fancied  they  required,  watering-placQs; 
and  they  lived  on  their  own  acres,  happy  in 
themselves,  and  respected  by  others.  Their 
house  was  not  aboto  half  a  mile  from  the  popu- 
lous and  gossipins:  town  of  W^estford,  but  even 
Miss  Sowerby,  the  most  scandal-loving  and 
fault-seeking  spinster  of  the  place,  could  say 
nothing  worse  of  the  Stanfields  than  that  *they 
were  imposed  upon  by  their  servants,  duped  by 
the  poor,  and  had  a  great  deal  too  much  good- 
nature to  be  burdened  with  much  good  sense  I* 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanfield  hadb^bn  fl&atiMti 
ten  years  before  they  had  atty  pi'd||ttijd»%f 
ily,  and,  quite  in  keeping  witli(ha|C'V| 
acter,  although  they  had  been  v^nr  iMf        ^ 
out  a  child,  they  prepared  themwiTM  &%•! 
more  happy  with  one. 

The  child  was  a  daughter,  uad  yam  \ 
Amelia.  Miss  Sowerby  predicM  H.wm 
within  a  year;  the  apoCliectt^  of  tlifc 
confided  to  a  few  chosen  patienis 'bi»<  <. 
that  it  might  live  three  years;  and  ths  ftttff. 
and  mother  deemed  it  such  s  pra^|f'»  4f^^ 
>uld  never  live  at  all.    HMUmnW 


feared  it  would 

ten  years  of  age,  Amelia  Stanfidd 

likely  to  live,  although  '     '  " 


aliTMjJ, 
far  from  healOiy,  ■■ 


having  very  moderate'claims  tolieaoty.     Igjfc. 
lect  is  sometimes  thought  to  descend  on  Uil  Hp 
of  the  mother,  and  sometitotti  on  th«||^   ' 
father.    In  Amelia  Stanfield's  ck^'" 
might  be  easily  settled ;— shie  h^  nb" 
inheritance  on  either  side,  ana^^^cor' 
gave  no  indication  of  po8Bsasiiig;,it 

It  was  considered  that  a  gdveiaMi^ , 
very  usefUl  in  developing  the  dformanl 
ual  organs  of  the  young  Mirtsiw 
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Mx».  Stanfield  enjoyed  wonderfal  good  fortune. 
She  took  no  pains  abont  the  btuineM,  and  yet  it 
was  ae  thorotigbiy  well  done  as  if  she  had  called 
in  a  committee  of  the  condtictresses  of  a  dozen 
finiehing  schools  to  manage  it  for  her. 

Mrs.  Stanfield  did  not  advertise  in  the  *Times/ 
or  eren  read  the  advertis<*ment8  in  it ;  she  simp- 
.  ly  wrote  a  few  lines  to  an  old-fashioned  acquaint- 
ance in  Soho  Square,  saying  that  she  wished  to 
obtain  a  gentlewoman  of  competent  attainments,  . 
good  temper,  and  sound  principles,  to  undertake 
the  education  of  her  little  girl,  and  the  very  next 
post  informed  her  that  Mrs.  Rivers  awaited  her 
pleasure.  Mrs.  Rivers  proved  to  be  a  young 
'  widow  of  five-and-twenty,  who  had  married  for 
love,  and  been  rewarded  by  ill  treatment  and 
poverty.  She  was  now  obliged  to  exercise  her 
talents  for  her  subsistence;  and  as,  although  clever 
and  well  read,  she  could  not  sing  like  a  prima 
donna,  or  draw  like  a  Royal  Aci^emy  artist,  she 
felt  inclined  to  accept  a  hundred  a  ycnar,  the  care 
of  a  very  backward,  common-place  child,  and  a 
borne  with  kind-hearted,  wellnneaning  people, 
who  literally  fulfilled  their  promise  of  consider- 
ing her  as  one  of  their  own  family. 

A  year  passed  on  with  great  tranquiliitv. — 
Amelia's  progress  in  knowledge,  although  slow, 
was  sure.  Sne  was  an  affectionate  child,  and 
became  truly  attached  to  her  governess.  Mr  and 
Mrs.  Stanfield  respected  and  admired  her ;  and 
although  Miss  Sowerby  repeatedly  made  known 
her  opinion  that  Mrs.  Rivers  was  far  too  hand- 
some  for  a  governess,  the  accusation  fell  harm- 
less to  the  ground,  for  Mrs.  Rivers  was  proprie- 
ty itself  in  manner  and  demeanor,  and  Mr.  Stan- 
field— ^whether  from  habit,  taste,  or  principle,  I 
do  not  pretend  te  say— considered  that  the  whole 
reffions  of  fancy  ana  reality  did^  not  supply  so 
delightful  a  person  as  his  own  wife. 

This  year  of  peace  was  closed  by  a  melancho- 
ly event.  Mr&  Stanfield,  after  a  short  and  se- 
vere illness,  died,  and  her  husband  lamented  her 
as  deeply  and  truly  as  if  she  had  been  (what  in- 
deed he  always  thoughi  her)  a  marvel  of  attrac- 
tion and  excellence. 

Miss  Mitford  says,  'There  is  no  runnin|^  away 
from  a  great  grief,'  and  the  observation  is  very 
true ;  but  change  of  scene,  although  it  may  not 
I    cure  our  affliction,  certainly  diminishes  its  in- 
tensity.   So  thought  the  friends  of  Mr.  Stanfield. 
They  persuaded  him  to  travel ;  and  although  it 
I    was  useless  te  mention  France  and  Italy  to  so 
I    home-keeping  a  personage,  a  tour  through  Wales 
I    and  Scotland  was  of  essential  service  to  him. — 
I    ){?  was  accompanied  by  Mrs    Rivers  and  his 
daughter.    They  staid  a  few  weeks  at  each  of 
'    the  principal  places  they  visited,  and  returned 
I    to  Elbury  Hall  just  a  year  after  the  death  of  its 
mistress. 

The  popularity  of  Mrs.  Rivers  now  drew  to  a 
close.  Mr.  Stanfield  was  a  rich  widower;  his 
spirits  had  recovered  the  death  of  his  wife ;  he 
vmB  tolerably  well-looking,  not  much  turned  of 
fifty,  and  deserved  the  epithets  liberally  shower- 
ed upon  him  of  'so  amiable,  such  a  temper,  such 
a  heart,'  &>c.  much  better  than  the  generality  of 
persons  do  en  whom  they  are  bestowed.  Many 
a  lady,  old  and  yeung,  spinster  and  widow,  felt 
herself  inclined  to  become  the  second  Mrs. 
I   StanA«ld ;  and  happy  would  they  have  been  to 


have  had  any  pretext  lor  aaiertiifttbft  MM|t|B« 
field's  servants  wanted  a  mistress,- that  Usdaiiipi- 
ter  wanted  a  monitress,  and  thai  he  .hiine^ 
wanted  a  companion.  But  alas !  Mrs.  Riv^ 
filled  each  and  all  of  these  characters,  vA  filled. 
Ihem  so  admirably  wc^l,  that  it  was  very  diiS- 
cult  to  Slight  any  improvement  in  her  dischaise 
of  the  duties  annexed  to  them. 

Miss  Sowerby  was  at  the  head  of  the  love- 
l<nu  damsels  pretending  to  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Stanfield.  She  had  heard  it  said  that  Berapiia^ 
ganeraUy  become  enamored  of  those  who  arir 
most  the  reverse  of  themselves  in  character,  uid 
consequentlv  she  ima^'ned  that  Mr.  Staii^d4t 
whom  she  always  designated  as 'mild  to  a  fu^tt' 
would  inevitably  succumb  to  the  fascinationa^ojf 
a  shrew.  Mr.  Stanfield »  howevo'*  showed  na 
symptoms  of  captivation,  and  the  spinster  cbaii|['> 
ed  her  plan  of  attack— became  soft  and  aenti^ 
mental,  talked  of  moonlight  and  poetry,  and  sfKt*, 
ually  revived  the  practice  of  several  or  thetom 
of  her  youth.  AU,  however,  was  in  vain.  $h% 
sang  in  a  shrill  and  high-pitched  voice, 'Di^r 
ask  me  why  I  love  thee,'  and  'I  want  those  ejrce 
to  gaze  on  me ;'  but  Mr.  Stanfield  complieid  with 
the  request  of  the  first  song,  and  disregarded 
that  ef  the  second,  and,  to  complete  his  enormi* 
ties,  asked  Mrs.  Rivers  to  sing  Italian — 'aj>iee« 
of  absurd  affiictation,'  Miss  Sowerby  obeyed, 
'since  everybody  knew  he  did  not  understand  a 
word  of  it.'  Miss  Sowerby  next  endeavored  to^ 
enlist  Amelia  on  her  side,  but  completely  failedl 
in  her  attempt.  Children  are  not  only  good 
physiognomists,  but  are  also,  I  may  be  idlowed 
the  expression,  voice-fanciers^  and  they  inyaria* 
biy  shrink  from  a  sharp,  dogmatical  tone.  Miss 
Sowerby,  too,  like  most  people  who  are  not  nat- 
urally fond  of  children,  had  only  one  way  iia 
which  she  could  talk  to  them— that  of  crose- 
exaraining  them  respecting  their  studies.  Nosr 
Amelia  had  just  begun  to  know  enough  to  feel 
rather  ashamed  of  not  knowing  more,  and  Hitd 
Sowerby's  anecdotes  of  'little  girls  younger  than 
herself,  who  played  the  harp,  sketched  from  naj^ 
ture,  and  studied  German,'  had  not  the  eAcl  eif, 
amusing  or  edifying  her,  but  {generally  led  her 
to  steal  to  the  side  of  the  patient  and  judkieua 
preceptress,  who,  allowing  for  her  early  dei- 
•iencies,  carefblly  watched  the  slowly<iOpeniu 
bud  of  intellect,  without  attempting  to  f&ce  ft 
open  by  premature  developement.  MissSQweri. 
by,  therefore,  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  hr^M 
of  gaining  Amelia  as  an  ally,  saying  to  h^^qp^ 
that  'the  child  was  shockingly  spNoiled,  a;ad  that 
no  good  eould  be  done  with  her  till  M;e,  Riverp 
was  fairljr  out  of  the  house.'  How  to  get  Mjrs. 
Rivers  furly  or  unfairly  out  of  thi&:  house,  bew^ 
ever,  appeared  a  difiicult  matter  ;--4>ut  poam 
knew  better  than  Miss  Sowirby  the  power  o( 
eeaadal  te  wound  and  annoy,  and  she  tri^  its 
eflbets  in  the  present  instance. 

She  ealled  on  every  family  in  Westfei^,  ai4 
e>|>reised  her  opinion  that  it  was  highly  ifi^or* 
rect  that  so  remarkably  handsome  and  ^trm:tivi0 
ayfkuagwdman  as  Mrs.  Rivers  < Miss  $fW9i»y 
eoQld  employ  praise  when  it  wail  fiNrthejMnMM 
ef  euMiuentdepreeiatton)  should  be  dpiMeCi- 
e^ted  in  the  fiunily  ef  a  man  in  the  prinM  of  lUh,* 
like  Mr.  Stanfield,  and  that  it  was  really  quitei 
the  duty  of  some  kind  friend  to  represent  to  hijD 
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the  8«d  outrage  he  was  committing  on  the  estab- 
lished usages  of  society.  Many  of  the  ladies  to 
•  whom  she  addressed  herself  were  single,  others 
Jiad  single  daughters,  sisters,  or  nieces,  and  all 
agreed  that  *Mr.  Stanfield's  conduct  was  perfect- 
ly horrible — that  it  would  be  a  kind  but  very 
delicate  office  to  admonish  him — and  that  nobody 
was  so  fit  to  undertake  it  as  Miss  Sowerby. 

Miss  Sowerby  thanked  her  friends  for  their 
favorable  opinion  of  her,  professed  her  readiness 
on  that  and  every  other  occasion  to  do  anything, 
however  repugnant  to  her  own  feelings,  that 
might  conduce  to  the  good  of  others,  and  forth- 
with walked  over  to  Elbury  Hall,  and  requested 
A  private  interview  with  Mr.  Stanfield/* 

Her  host  looked  horror-struck  at  her  communi- 
eation.  The  idea  of  either  compromising  the 
fkme  of  the  affectionate  preceptress  of  his  child, 
or  dismissing  her  from  his  house,  was  equally 
distressing  to  him. 

*I  must  have  time  to  think  of  it,*  said  he,  in  a 
»enrous,  hurried  tone. 

But  Miss  Sowerby  did  not  take  the  hint  to  de- 
part She  turned  over  several  volumes  on  the 
table,  chose  Mrs.  OpVs  'Detraction  Displayed,* 
which  she  was  wont  lo  call  a  most  excellent 
book,  and  very  much  wanted,  since  there  was 
such  an  abundance  of  scandal  in  the  world,  and 
evidently  prepared  herself  for  a  lon^  study  of 
its  contents.  Mr.  Stanfiefld,  meanwhile,  walked 
op  and  down  the  room  for  about  ten  minutes, 
much  as  if  he  were  perambulatine  the  Quarter- 
deck of  a  ship>  and  tnen  stopped  snort  and  spoke. 

Mr.  Stanfield  had  but  a  small  share  of  intel- 
lect, but  it  did  for  him  What  a  much  larger  share 
often  fails  in  doing  for  its  uossessor — ^it  always 
came  to  his  assistance  when  he  most  wanted  it. 
He  spoke  without  his  usual  nervous  hesitation, 
and  looked  his  *iair  foe*  full  in  the  face. 

•I  see  the  justice  of  what  you  say,  Miss  Sower- 
by,' he  replied.  *I  should  be  very  sorry  to  give 
any  room  for  censuie,  and  I  promise  you  that  the 
cause  of  it  shall  soon  cease  to  exist.  I  am  very 
much  occupied  this  morning,  and  beg  you  will 
excuse  me  for  leaving  you.* 

Miss  Sowerby  excused  him  very  readily; — 
she  had  gained  her  point,  and  returned  to  West- 
ford  in  high  spirits,  praising  Mr.  Stanfield  as 
*the  most  persuadable  man  in  the  world,  always 
ready  to  listen  to  reason.' 

Two  days  afterwards,  the  inhabitants  of  West- 
ford  were  surprised  to  hear  that  Mr.  Stanfield, 
Mn.  Rivers,  and  Amelia,  had  gone  to  London 
— but  Miss  Sowerby  easily  accounted  for  it.  *Mr. 
Stanfield  was  such  a  good  creature,  that  doubt- 
lees  he  wished  to  consider  the  feelings  of  Mrs>. 
Rivers,  by  dismissing  her  from  London  rather 
than  from  Elbury  Hall,  where  she  had  been  so 
long  domesticated.' 

Mr.  Stanfield,  however,  was  still  more  consid- 
erate of  the  feelings  of  Mrs.  Rivers  than  Miss 
Sowerby  had  supposed.  Before  the  month  was 
at  an  end,  the  newspapers  announced  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Stanfield  and  Mrs.  Rivers,  and  the 
servants  at  Elbury  Hall  had  received  instructions 
to  prepare  everything  for  the  reception  of  the 
bride  and  brid^oom. 

The  bells  rang  merrily,  the  wedding  party 
were  welcomed  by  children  strewing  flowers, 
the  inhabitants  of  Westford  were  bountifully 


supplied  with  wedding  cake,  and  retomed  the 
favour  by  duly-paid  morning  visits.  .Some  few 
disinterested  people  (solely,  however,  amonc 
the  gentlemen)  said  that  '  Mr.  Stanfield  had 
done  very  well  ftr  himself,*  and  the  judgment 
of  the  disinterested  was,  as  it  generally  is,  worth 
listening  to.  Mrs.  Rivers  had  not  acted  un- 
wisely ;  she  respected  Mr.  Stanfield's  excellence 
of  character,  and  had  iiu  affectionate  regard  far 
his  daughter ;  she  had  known  the  ills  of  pover- 
ty, and  was  thankful  to  be  preserved  from  then 
in  future;  she  resolved  to  recompense  Mr. 
Stanfield  for  his  choice  of  her  by  making  an  ex- 
cellent wife  to  himself,  and  a  kind  mother  to 
his  child,  and  she  gave  every  indication  of 
meaning  to  keep  her  word.  Miss  Sowerby  was 
so  enraged  by  Mr.  Stanfield's  marriage,  amd  so 
vexed  with  herself  for  having  been  the  unint)e&- 
tional  means  of  bringing  it  about,  that  she  had 
almost  resolved  not  to  call  on  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  till  she  thought  that  she  might 
probably  do  some  mischief  by  going,  and  ccold 
do  none  by  staying  away. 

She  encountered  the  housekeeper  in  the  haU, 
and  addressed  her  in  a  tone  of  whining  condo- 
lence on  the  subject  of  her  sew  mistress ;  but 
the  housekeeper  would  not  submit  to  be  pitied. 
*Mrs.  Stanfield  was  a  lady  whom  anybody 
might  be  happy  to  serve,*  she  replied;  •  so  veiy 
liberal  in  her  ideas,  and  so  very  mUd  in  her 
temper.*  Miss  Sowerby  passed  on  without  any 
rejoinder;  she  probably  thought  that  so  satis- 
factory a  report  would  not  be  given  of  hersdf 
by  her  maid  of  all  work,  whose  complaints  of 
scanty  living  were  about  on  a  par  with  those  of 
the  inmates  of  the  Westford  poor-house,  and 
who  had  given  to  half  the  town  a  lively  deline- 
ation of  the  fury  of  her  mistress  when  she  car- 
ried to  her  the  tidings  of  Mr.  Stanfield's  mar- 
riage— fury  which,  like  that  of  Cleopatra  on  a 
similar  occasion,  could  only  find  adequate  vent 
in  giving  a  box  of  the  ear  to  the  innocent  mes- 
senger, thereby  inducing  the  very  natural  asser- 
tion, *  I  that  do  bring  the  news,  made  not  the 
match !'  Miss  Sowerby  was  more  successful  in 
the  drawing-room;  she  made  Mrs.  Stanfield 
look  flushed  by  talking  about  dependants  and 
mercenary  marriaj^es,  and  Mr.  Stanfield  look 
pale  by  frequent  allusions  to  the  firat  poor  dew 
Mrs.  Stanfield.  A  nobleman  and  his  lady,  whs 
lived  at  some  distance,  were,  however,  forto- 
nately  announced,  and  their  unaffected  courte^ 
and  attention  restored  ^the  spirits  of  the  fafiids 
and  bridegroom,  and  left  Miss  Sowerby  no  al- 
ternative but  that  of  stepping  out  from  the 
French  window  on  the  lawn  to  join  her  •  dear 
young  friend  Amelia,'  whom  slie  had  tleacdad 
watering  flowers  in  the  garden. 

Miss  Sowerby  attempted  to  make  her  dev 
young  friend  very  unhappy  by  cnlarpring  on  the 
miseries  in  store  for  her,  but  Amelia  was  mad- 
fectedly  and  warmly  glad  of  her  father's  msr* 
riage.  .      ' 

^Mr.  Stanfield,  in  fact,  had  married  princi|nl- 
l^lbr  the  sake  of  his  daughter.  I  know  thaft 
this  assertion  is  often  ma^e  by  fathers  whcB 
introducing  to  their  house  and  hearth  a  virMt 
at  whose  first  searching  eye-beam  the  poor  Ut- 
tle  trembler  destined  to  experience  her  tante 
merciw  quails  in  well-founded  horror  of  its  iii- 
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tore  doom.  The  present  case,  however,  was 
'  wkMy  different;  Mr.  Stanfield  really  meant 
^  what  be  said,  and  really  effected  the  object  at 
'         which  he  aimed,  and  Amelia's  answer  to  Miss 

Sowerhy's  remark  did  credit  to  her  grateful  and 
^         affectionate  disposition. 

•  I  always  loved  Mrs.  Rivers  dearly,'  said  she ; 
'         •  and  it  would  be  strange  if  I  were  to  love  her 

leas  now  that  she  is  papa's  wife.' 

'  It  is  to  be  hoped,  Amelia,'  said  Miss  Sower- 
by,  clasping  her  hands  and  looking  up  theatri- 
^ly  to  the  skies,  that  your  poor  dear  mother 
knows  liothing  of  this  terrible  business ! ' 

•  I  am  sure  if  she  did,'  replied  Amelia,  •  she 
would  be  very  much  pleased,  for  she  often  said 
how  earnestly  she  hoped  that  Mrs.  Rivers  would 
never  leave  me  till  I  grew  up.' 

•  Peer  child,'  said  Miss  Sowerby,  applying  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  *  you  will  grow  up  to 
no  inheritance.  I  dare  say  your  unprincipled 
stepmother  will  have  a  son  to  despoil  you  of 
your  ancestorial  acres.' 

« I  do  not  know  what  ancestorial  acres  are,' 
answered  Amelia,  *Uut  I  should  like  to  have  a 
baby  in  the  house  of  all  things,  and  papa  told 
me  on  his  wedding-day  that  he  had  made  over 
to  me  all  mama's  fortune,  so  I  am  never  likely 
to  be  very  poor;  see,  ^iss  Sowerby,  what  a 
beautiful  nosegay  I  have  gathered  for  you  ! ' 

The  spinster,  who  always  made  it  a  rule  never 
to  refuse  anything,  took  from  the  hands  of  the 
child  a  fragrant  bouquet  of  roses  and  gerani- 
umm,  in  return  for  the  rue  and  wormwood  which 
she  had  been  unsuccessfully  endeavoring  to  ad- 
minister to  her,  and  returned  home,  declaring 
that  *  the  domestic  happiness  of  the  Stanfields 
had  too  much  of  display  in  it  to  be  lasting;  and 
that  Amelia  was  more  spoiled,  and  a  greater 
simpleton  than  ever!*  The  domestic  happi- 
ness, however,  of  the  newly-married  pair  seem- 
ed to  increase  instead  of  diminishing :  in  fact, 
Mr.  Stanfield  had  never  been  so  happy  at  any 
other  period  of  his  existence ;  the  good  fortune 
to  which  I  have  alluded  as  his  lot  through  life, 
shone  brighter  instead  of  growing  dimmer,  and 
although  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  his 
first  choice,  he  had  still  more  reason  to  congrat- 
ulate himself  upon  his  second.  His  present 
lady  had  all  the  sweetness  and  mildness  of  dis- 
position possessed  by  the  former,  adding  to  it 
that  she  wanted,  a  strong  cultivated  mind.  Mr. 
9t9nfield  was  not  clever  himself,  but  he  could 
Jtkltce  of  olevemess  in  another,  just  as  a  person 
.without  musical  knowledge  can  judge  of  the 
fityle  of  a  first-rate  singer,  unable  to  appreciate 
evecy  little  ornament,  but  admiring  the  general 
eflect  of  it,  and  feeling  that  it  is  different  to  the 
performances  of  ordinary  people.  The  intellect 
of  his  wife  gave  him  consequence  in  society,  and 
was  accompanied  by  so  much  good  feeling,  that 
ehe  never  assumed  superiority  over  her  husband 
on  that  account,  and  she  was  rewarded  by  his 
devoted  and  grateful  affection. 

My  readers  will  suppose  that  Mrs.  Stanfield, 
thus  idolized  by  her  husband,  must  have  attain- 
ed the  summit  of  human  felicity ;  but  such  was 
by  no  means  the  case.  Mr.  Stajifield  was  ner- 
vous, sensitive,  or,  to  use  a  plain  but  expressive 
termi  *fidgety' ;  these  qualities  seldom  .decrease 
with  age,  and  they  had  much  increased  since  his 


second  marria^ ;  loving  his  wife  so  fondly,  he 
thought  that  his  greatest  proof  of  afiection  was 
to  make  himself  very  \mhappy  about  her  every 
hour  of  the  day ;  if  she  sat  near  an  open  window, 
he  dreaded  all  the  horrors  of  consumption ;  if 
she  seemed  out  of  breath,  he  anticipated  acorn- 
plaint  of  the  heart ;  and  if  she  returned  from  a  . 
walk  a  little  later  than  usual,  his  fancy,  not  gen- 
erally very  vivid,  conjured  up  a  terrific  phantas- 
magoria of  footpads,  mad  bulls,  gipsies,  and  run- 
away horses.  Mrs.  Stanfield  was  annoyed  by 
this  over  care,  as  every  clever  woman  must  be; 
but  she  had  set  out  in  her  matrimonial  career 
with  the  golden  rule  of  looking  at  all  the  good 
of  her  situation,  and  disregarding,  as  f ar  aii  she 
could,  all  the  evil  of  it ;  and  by  dint  of  some- 
times rallying  and  sometimes  reasoning  with  her 
too  anxious  husl)knd,  she  contrived  to  keep  his 
inquietude  within  tolerable  bounds,  and  to  avoid 
the  fate  of  being  quite  killed  with  kindness.  A 
year  passed  on  in  peace  and  satisfaction ;  at  the 
end  of  that  period  Mrs.  Stanfield  was  looking 
decidedly  ill,  and  seemed  much  out  of  spirits. 
The  Westford  iGsculapius  was  rejoiced:  he 
hinted  a  hundred  inquiries  as  to  her  symptoms, 
but  Mrs.  Stanfield  evadeii  them  dU—she  would 
not  confess  herself  to  be  ill.  Strange  to  say,  Mr. 
Stanfield,  with  all  his  nervous  anxiety,  did  not 
feel  uneasy  about  her  when  there  appeared  real 
cause  to  do  so;  perhaps,  however,  this  inconsis- 
tency is  not  very  remarkable;  those  who  waste 
their  attention  on  trifles  of  any  description,  usu- 
ally deaden  their  energies  to  a  degree  that  ren- 
ders them  indifferent  to  matters  of  real  impor- 
tance. All  that  Mr.  Stanfield  feared  was  that 
his  wife  had  caught  cold,  and  as  this  vorilfed  his 
constant  predictions  that  she  would  do  so,  he 
felt  some  self-satisfaction  in  his  own  wisdom, 
and  contented  himself  with  anathematising  his 
dear  Sophia's  thin  shoes,  and  loading  her  with 
presents  of  sable  boas,  pelerines,  and  mantillas, 
which  would  have  qualified  her,  had  private 
theatricals  been  the  fashion  at  Westford,  to  have 
taken  the  part  of  the  heroine  of  a  Russian  melo- 
drama, dressed  quite  in  keeping  with  the  cha- 
racter. Mr.  Stanfield  might  be  blind  to  his  wife's 
illness,  but  Miss  Sowerby  was  not ;  the  quick 
apprehension  of  hate  far  exceeds  that  of  love. — 
Mrs.  Stanfield  would  not  have  recourse  to  med- 
ical advice;  it  was  evident,  then,  that  her  dis- 
order was  On  the  mind,  and  Miss  Sowerby  was 
only  anxious  to  find  out  the  precise  nature  of  it. 
She  knew  that  her  troubles  could  not  proceed 
from  disagreements  with  her  husband,  for  Miss 
Sowerby  had  luckily  a  spy  in  the  Elbury  estab- 
lishment. Soon  after  Mr.  Stanfield's  marriage, 
his  housemaid  followed  his  example :  her  place 
was  vacant  in  consequence,  and  Miss  Sowerby's 
laundrt'ss  was  anxious  to  see  her  daughter  pro- 
moted to  the  situation.  Miss  Sowerby  promis- 
ed her  interest,  but, like  many  patronsof  higher 
posts,  made  it  a  condition  that  her  protegee's 
little  services  should  be  -at  her  command,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  every  little  dispute,  trouble, 
or  misunderstanding  which  might  occur  in  Mr. 
Stanfield's  house  irom  the  basement  to  the  attics, 
should  forthwith  be  conveyed  to  Miss  Sowerby 
to  disperse  all  over  Westford,  or  not,as  it  seem- 
ed best  to  her  discriminating  judgment.  Noth- 
ing, however,  occurred  ;  and  as  Martha  Wilson 
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was  Dot  a  fashionable  novelists,  or  a  penny-a- 
line contributor  to  a  newspaper,  she  could  not 
make  an  interesting  story  witnout  any  materials 
for  it ;  at  length,  However,  she  paid  a  visit  to 
Miss  Sowerby's  parlour,  and  poured  a  welcome 
tale  of  seandal  into  the  ears  of  her  delighted 
patroness. 

Two  months  ago,  it  n))pcared,  Mrs.  Stanfield's 
own  maid  began  to  receive  letters  with  the  Lon- 
don post-mark,  directed  in  a  free,  bold,  manly 
hand ;  she  was  taxed  by  the  servants  with  hav- 
ing a  lover,  and,  like  most  ladies  in  high  or  low 
liie,  denied  the  accusation.  A  few  days  ago  she 
happened  to  be  from  home  when  a  letter  arriv- 
ed for  her ;  it  was  only  secured  by  one  of  the 
modern  wafers,  which  are  so  easily  removed 
that  honour  alone  renders  them  any  security  at 
all.  The  honour  of  Martha  Wilson  was  not 
proof  against  the  temptation :  under  the  pre- 
tence of  taking  care  ot  the  letter  for  its  owner, 
she  conveyed  it  to  her  room,  and  carefully  re- 
moved the  wafer — it  was  only  a  blank  cover; 
within  was  a  letter  directed  to  Mrs.  Stanfield, 
but  the  writer,  more  careful  of  that  than  of  the 
enclosmg  sheet,  had  sealed  it  with  a  crest,  and 
Martha,  afraid  to  examine  it,  folded  it  up  again* 
replaced  the  wafer,  gave  it  to  the  lady's  maid 
when  she  returned,  and  proceeded  to  Miss  Sow- 
erby  to  enlighten  her  with  the  news.  Miss 
Sowerby  immediately,  of  course,  placed  the 
worst  possible  construction  on  the  mystery;  in 
fact,  the  circumstance  did  appear  rather  suspi- 
cious, for  Mrs.  Stanfield  had  frequently  men- 
tioned that  she  had  no  relations  livinj^  except  a 
family  of  cousins,  who  were  settled  in  London 
in  independent  circumstances,  and  with  whom 
she  was  in  habits  of  regular  and  recognized  cor- 
respondence :  the  letters  could  not  be  from  any 
petitioner  for  her  bounty,  for  the  generosity  of 
tier  husband  rendered  it  quite  unnecessary  that 
such  communications  should  be  made  in  pri- 
vate. *  They  must  come  from  a  lover,'  said 
Miss  Sowerby,  and  her  heart  beat  with  rapture 
at  the  thought.  She  gave  Martha  five  shillings, 
aj  donation  of  unexampled  prodigality  on  her 

{)art,  and  told  her  at  all  risks  to  open  the  next 
etter  that  came,  read  the  contents,  and  secure 
it  again  wih  a  plain  seal ;  but,  alas !  the  next 
letter  was  taken  in  by  the  lady's  maid  in  person, 
who  stood  in  the  hall  evidently  on  the  watch 
for  it,  and  Miss  Sowerby  could  only  console 
herself  by  assuring  all  her  friends  at  Westford, 
in  the  greatest  confidence,  that  she  had  ascer- 
tained that  Mrs.  Stanfield  was  in  habits  of  cor- 
respondence with  a  lover,  and  that  she  should 
immediately  disclose  her  conduct  to  her  poor 
injured  husbaud,  did  she  not  deem  it  prudent  to 
wait  till  matters  came  to  a  more  decided  crisis ; 
consequently  the  whole  female  popoilation  of 
Westford  looked  on  Mrs.  Stanfiela  with  horror, 
as  being  something  of  the  mixed  personation  of 
Calista  in  the  Fair  Penitent,  and  Alioia  in  Ar- 
den  of  Feversham,  and  longed  as  eam^tly  as  a 
child  for  the  beginning  of  a  pantomime,  that 
the  day  might  arrive  which  should  bring  dis- 
covery, dis^ace,  and  ruin,  on  a  woman  who 
had  never  mjurcKl  them  except  by  her  superior* 
ity  to  themselves  in  mental  and  personal  en- 
dowments. 
On  the  following  day  Martha  Wilson  called 


on  Miss  Sowerby,  not  to  acqtstiAt  har  ot  t|i6*«m- 
val  of  another  letter,  but  lo  t«tt  Jter.fll^fe  ^ttt^ 
ordinary  plan  of  Bfrs.  StaMekVib  frtrtBh\futi» 
candid  judge  than  any  of  the  Vf^ftiMkjOtitm 
might  call  rather  suspicious.  k<:  ^~ 

I  have  mentioned  that.  Mrs*  .S^infiglrt  -Jwlr  m 
family  of  cousins  in  London;  tl^ir  .wmMtrSis 
Belton,  and  Uiey  resided  in  one,  oC  tkttM^t^ 
ionable  streets  of  Bloomsbury ;  t^  ktd  jHAs 
known  to  her  husband  and  h^  IwOishrt^itr 
determination  to  go  and  pass  a  monUi  wiftflwae 
relations,  only  talung  her  own  noaid  :ii«^  lifV. 
Mr.  Stanfield  felt  that  losing  his  wife.^p»feK 
a  time  would  be  like  loaingt  part  of  hinwtlSi^ 
offered  her  a  house  for  the  season  in  jjmim^w^ 
gave  her  permissin  to  invite  her-  wMo  $mi&f  ff 
cousins  to  Eibury  Hall  for  an  iaMaf^  ¥m»i 
but  Mrs.  Stanfield,  usually  so  inil4»  [W^iPHWlP^ 
self-denying,  was  on  the  present  e^^^f^tm^"^ 
in  her  purpose;  and  as  she  eageriy  yh>li(itf>  ^i» 
for  his  painfully-extorted  conseAt*  j>»;hfgiil!to 
think  that  his  wife  was  a  little  low  A^tw.l|i» 
he  had  supposed  her  to  be;  theditoovefar  •o^iir 
human  weakness,  however^  did  |ipt:«t  aflfrvooD- 
cile  him  to  the  loss  of  Society,  tod  .tj>»fnw>4ipf 
the  carriage  coming  to  the  door  on  tibl  iHiiMM. 
of  her  departure  seemed  to  him  Ilka  tjmkwnf^ 
all  his  social  happiness  for  the  Pffft  IRp^^- — 
Neither  had  Mrs.  Stanfield  at  i^l  the  nitof^  ^ 
dy  who,  having  battled  succeasAnUx  tfttUtJiV 
own  way,  is  on  the  point  of  leavinf  hpuvffiU'ul 
home  and  dull  companions  to  ef^  thtijdinHw 
of  London  unwatched  by  any  roili»iiuiC  tg^ 
she  took  leave  of  her  husband  moreas  i(|t  fspa 
for  life  than  for  a  month,  weepinf^  ka(taiii>  Ja 
she  did  so,  and  clasping  Amelia  m  har  ama 
with  earnest  auction. 

Miss  Sowerby  was  at  her  window  aa  the  car- 
riage passed  through  Westford. 

<  Well,'  said  she,  '  if  I  ever  become  a  wtfs.  I 
shall  prove  a  very  different  sert  of  one  — — -< 
and  two  or  three  gossiping  vultars  who  stood 
behind  her  simultaneously  exclaimed, 

*No  doubt  you  would.' 

Miss  Sowerby  had  very  important  busiMaa  to 
perform  that  day  more  important  oreQ  (hMhfnll* 
ing  on  Mr  Stanfield  and  telling  bin  kvmivttm 
tunate  a  man  be  was  to  be  thus  desert^  hx^f^ 
wife.  Martha  Wilson  had  infoi»edBlaaiSo'«9ll9 
of  the  name  of  the  street  in  ttoomAni^  IvIhvs 
Mrs.  Stanfield's  cousins  resided,  aad  k  waHiMtt- 
sic  to  her  ears.  In  that  street  waa  a  1 
house,  in  which  was  domesticated  a  liCUotl 
loquacious  widow,  an  intimate  frieiKLof 
Sowerby's,  and  she  wrote  to  her  a  long  I 
telling  her  all  the  circumstances  that  hwabn 
ly  occurred  at  Eibury  hall,  and  ia»tftietiii(  Imbt 
to  make  in<}uiries,  whether  any  young  joaai:  m 
particular  visited  intimatelv  at  the  MtOM»«wl 
whether  Mrs.  Stanfield  rendiered  herself  thftfl6- 
ject  of  any  observation  or  ammadneBaioB.^  ^L 
week  elapsed  betbra  Mrs.  Pearaonaaawaved  thai 
letter;  and  Mias  Sowerby  had  paid  her  paaj^- 
ed  visit  to  Mr.  Stanfield,  and  rendered  hiim  m 
nervous  by  her  dire  forebodingB  and  i  ' 
condolences,  that  the*  housekeeper  waa< 
to  administer  hartshorn  drops,  cam  ' 
and  sal-volatile,  alternately  to  him 
re^^  of  the  day. 

When,  however,  the  letter  came  it  coiftpkla- 
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Je^ng  up&n  Su^neion. 


•SI 


\y  repaid  Miis  Sowerby  for  the  trial  of  waiting 
for  it  so  long. 

*Thc  lady  you  mention/  wrote  Mrs.  Pearson, 
'came  this  day  week  to  stay  at  the  Beltons.    I 
was  greatly  surprised  when  ^ou  said  in  your  let- 
ter that  she  meant  to  remain  with  them  for  a 
month, for  I  happened  to  know  some  weeks  ago 
that  they  intended  to  pass  three  months  m 
France  about  this  time,  and  that  they  bad  let 
their  house  for  the  period  of  their  absence.    In 
three  days  they  carried  their  plans  ^  into  execu- 
tion, and  their  visitor  and  her  maid  vanished, 
where  I  could  not  tell,  but  they  did  not  accom- 
)ian^  the  family  on  their  travels.    Knowing  your 
anxiety  for  the  information,  and  knowinjs;  the  par 
ty  who  engaged  it  hadnot  taken  possession  of  it,  I 
called,  and  asked  the  servant,  who  remained 
there,  if  she  could  tell  me  where  Mrs.  Stanfield 
had  removed ;  she  informed  me  that  she  had  tak- 
en a  lodging  in  one  of  the  streets  near  the  Re- 
gent's Park,  and  as  she  acquainted  me  with  the 
name  of  the  street  and  number  of  the  house,  I 
walked  there  the  next  day.    I  found  that  she 
occupied  only  a  part  of  the  house,  since  the  re- 
maiixler  was  to  be  let.  '  I  asked  to  see  the  land- 
lady, under  pretence  of  wishing  to  engage  the 
apartments,  and  make  some  inquiries  respecting 
her  other  inmates:  she  informed  me  that  she  haa 
enly  a  lady  and  her  maid,  who  had  taken  the 
lodgings  for  a  month  and  had  been  with  her  two 
days;  that  the  lady  appeared  out  of  health  and 
spirits,  and  otyery  retired  habit^,  and  that  she 
had  each  day  received  a  visit  from  a  gentleman. 
I  tfiinkyoiu  will  allow,  my  dear  friend,  that  1 
have  acquitted  myself  very  successfully  in  this 
little  delicate  commission,  and  have  gained  a 
great  deal  of  information  without  comitting  my- 
•df  or  you.    If  you  would  like  to  come  up  to 
to¥m  and  sift  the  matter  fully  in  person,  Mrs. 
Mutton's  establishment  is  extremely  select,  and 
seasonable.' 

Miss  Sowerby  dropped  the  letter  in  the  excess 
of  her  joy.  She  miffht  ^ave  said,  as  gentlemen 
do  when  their  healu  is  drank  at  public  dinners, 
*Thi9  is  the  proudest  day  of  my  life!'  so  com- 
plete a  triumph  did  it  give  her  over  the  envied 
and  hated  Mrs.  Stanfield. 

Carefully  picking  up  the  precious  document, 
•he  placed  it  in  |,her  bosom  and  sallied  forth 
that  evening  to  a  tea-party,  feeling  qualified  to 
be  the  complete  lioness  of  the  evening.  As  soon 
as  tea  was  over.  Miss  Sowerby  disclosed  her 
information  to  the  company,  and  professed  her 
determination  to  go  to  London  torthwith,  for 
that  the  guilty  ought  always  to  be  exposed;  it 
was  a  duty  to  society  to  do  it. 

It  is  astonishing  how  zealously  people  dis- 
charge their  duty  to  society  when  thev  can  de- 
stroy the  peace  and  reputation  of  a  fellow  crea- 
ture by  doing  so !' 

'Poor  Mr.  Stanfield  will  break  his  heart,*  said 
a  compassionate  old  lady,  taking  out  her  pocket 
handkerchief. 

<Not  at  all,'  replied  a  portly  matron  by  her 
fl'de,  encircled  by  five  unmarried  daughters,  'he 
will  ^et  a  divorce,  marry  again,  and  be  much 
happier  than  he  ever  has  been  yet.' 

<I  should  net  like  to  marry  a  divorced  man,' 
•aid  a  pale,  sentimental  girl. 
'Nonsense,  my  dear,'  said  the  portly  matron, 


'it  is  the  best  thing  you  could  do ;  you  would  be 
sure  never  to  be  reproached  with  the  good  qual- 
ities of  his  first  wife.'  |     ,  . 

'I  think,'  said  the  lady  of  the  mayor, waiting  a 
furtive  glance  ^t  her  husband,  '  that  when  the 
affair  becomes  generally  known,  the  public  au- 
thorities of  Westford  ought  to  carry  up  an  ad* 
dre#s  pf  condolence  to  Mr.  Stanfield.* 

'Ridiculous,  my  love,*  replied  the  nayoTi  with 
a  reproving  look;  it  is  no  matter  el'  coodelence 
at  all;  that  is,'  he  added  in  a  hurried  ^apnert 
perceiving  the  four  stormy  orbs  of  bis  wife  and 
hb  daughter  Clarinda  fixed  upon  him,  'gea|le* 
men  have  nothing  to  do  with  tnose  things;  if  the 
ladies  like  to  aompile  a  little  address  among 
themselves,  I  am  sure  I  have  no  possible  objec- 
tion to  it.' 

This  hint  molified  the  lady,  and  thatni^hts^ 
wrote  tlie  rough  draft  of  an  addreseof  condolence 
to  Mr.  Stanfield,  which  Clarinda  copied  tlie  next 
mornins  in  an  exquisite  Lilliputian  hand,  on  a 
sheet  (M  superfine  lavender  paper  edged  with 
black. 

It  is  much  more  easy  to  talk  about  ao  under- 
taking than  to  carry  it  in^o  effect.  Miss  Sower- 
by had  declared  her  intention  of  proceeding  to 
London  'forthwith'  in  as  decided  a  manner  w 
if  she  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  desire  bsr  own 
'  maid  to  pack  up  her  dresses  overnight,  ai^  to 
give  orders  to  her  coachman  to  brin|[  the.  cv* 
riage  to  the  door  early  the  next  q^orfiuiK ;  thrn 
were  many  preparations,  however,  to  be  quMt 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  journey.— 
Miss  Sowerbv,  like  most  couatiy  ladies  had  an 
awful  idea  of  the  finery  necessaiy  to  constitute 
herself  presentable  in  London,  and  ^^It  <iwte 
uneoual  to  the  task  of  facing  the  'select  circlfi' 
of  Mrs.  Hutton's  establishment,  tiU  her  straw 
bonnet  was  lined  and  trimed  with  pink,  her  Une 
silk  dress  turned,  her  blond  scarf  cleaned,  and 
her  apple-green  satin  dyed  black. 

All  tnese  economical  contrivances  oceupied  a 
great  deal  of  time,  and  a  fortnight  elapsed  be- 
fore Miss  Sowerby's  wardrobe  was  duly  refresh- 
ed, and  her  place  taken  in  the  coach  for  the  eQ'* 
suing  day.  She  did  not,  however  much  la»ent 
this  delay:  Mrs.  Stanfield  had  engaged  her  lodg- 
ings for  a  month,  consequently  there  would  be  no 
fear  of  her  escape,  and  every  day  would  accuiini- 
late  fresh  evidence,  and  render  her  guilt  more 
glaring  and  decided;  besidee  which,  Miss  Sow- 
erby, in  this  intervening  fortnight,  was  loaded 
with  caresses,  fine  speeches,  and  invitations  to 
tea  and  supper  from  the  elite  of  Westford,  who 
all  wished  to  see  Mrs.  Stanfield  exposed  withellC 
incurring  the  risk  and  responsibility  of  being 
themselves  active  agents  in  the  exposure,,  and 
consequently  welcomed  in  Miss  Scmerby,  thnt 
character  not  to  he  found  in  fable,  and  raiely 
existing  in  real  life—the  rat  willing  to  tie  the 
bell  round  the  cat's  neck  S 

The  day  afkr  Miss  Sowerby's  arrival  in  Lon- 
don, she  proceeded,  according  to  the  direction 
of  her  friend  Mrs.  Pearson,  to  the  street  where 
Mrs.  Stanfield  resided,  carefully  eloaked  sod 
veiled,  so  that  she  might  not  be  recognised  by 
her  erring  neighbor  if  she  should  haj^pen  te.b« 
at  the  window  ?  . 

Beyond  all  ezpecUtion,  Mrs.  Stanfield  fl0«s  al 
the  window,  looking  very  pale  and  ill.  ., 
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Acting  vjton  Suspicion' 


*  Ah  !*  soliloquised  MissSowerby,  *  conscience 
■has  been  busy  with  her;  no  doubt  her  lover  be- 
^pnM  to  grow  tired  of  her;  I  dare  say  she  is  watch- 
ing for  his  approach. 

If  such  were  the  case,  she  did  not  watch  long, 
for  a  very  handsome  man,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
knocked  at  the  door,  was  admitted,  and  Mrs. 
Stanfield  immediately  disappeared  from  the  win- 
dow. Miss  Sowerby  returned  home,  exulting  in 
liergood  fortune,  to  communicate  it  to  her  dear 
friend  Mrs.  Pearson,  to  declare  her  belief  from 
the  upright  bearing  and  carriage  of  the  stranger, 
that  ne  was  certainly  military,  and  to  indite  a 
long  epistie  to  Mr.  Stanfield,  telling  him  the 
whole  state  of  the  case,  adjuring  him  to  come 
tip  to  town  without  delay,  and  recommending  to 
him,  as  a  legal  adviser,  Mr.  Stephen  Sharply,  a 
most  promising  young  man,  and  a  third  cousin 
of  her  own.  The  wish  to  do  good  is  said  to  have 
the  power  of  brightening  our  mental  faculties; 
the  wish  to  do  harm  has  often  the  same  affect. — 
Mis  Sowerby  was  not  in  general  a  good  letter- 
writer;  but  so  inspired  was  she  by  her  present 
subject,  that  Mr.  Stephen  Sharply  himself  could 
Dot  hav«  stated  the  facts  with  more  clearness  and 
accuracy  than  did  his  third  cousin. 

The  feelings  of  Mr.  Stanfield,  w^hen  he  receiv- 
ed this  letter,  were  truly  pitiable:  knowing  little 
of  the  world,  and  still  less  of  books,  he  was  not 
at  bll  conscious  how  frequent  are  the  instances 
in  which  innocence  is  unjustly  Aspersed,  and 
•life's  life  lied  away,»  under  circumstances  of 
mere  suspicion.  Thinking  (unlike  most  hus- 
-  bands)  humbly  of  his  own  attainments,  and  high- 
ly of  those  of  hie  wife,  he  was  disposed  rather  to 
blame  himself,  for  having  ever  spposed  she 
Gould  love  him,  than  to  censure  her  for  ceasing 
to  do  so. 

*0h !  how  will  she  repent,'  he  thought,  *how 
bitterly  will  remorse  be  felt  by  such  a  mind  as 
hers!* 

Taking  a  hurried  leave  of  Amelia,  whom  he 
merely  told  that  circumstances  of  great  conse- 
quence demanded  his  presence  in  London,  the 
unhappy  husband,  thus  suddenly  precipitated 
IVom  ttie,  height  of  happiness  to  the  depth  of 
misery,  proceeded  on  his  journey,  and  when  he 
arrived  in  town  immediately  wrote  to  beg  that 
Miss  Sowerby  w^ould  come  to  him  at  the'  hotel 
where  he  had  fixed  hi  mself.  She  complied  wi  th 
the  summons,  all  sweetness  and  sympathy,  for 
she,  like  the  poor  matron  at  Westford,  anticipat- 
ed a  divorce,  and  thought  that  in  that  case  Mr. 
Stanfield  might  turn  his  tardy  regards  on  herself, 
in  which  event  she  meant  generously  to  forgive 
bis  former  neglect,  accept  his  proffered  hand, 
and  pass  a  speedy  reform  bill  for  the  benefit  of 
himself,  his  daughter,  and  his  household,  who 
had  all,  she  averred,  been  completely  spoiled 
and  ruined  by  the  milk-and-water  insipidity  of 
the  first  Mrs.  Stanfield,  and  the  hypoeritical 
cajolery  of  the  second.  She  immediately  prof- 
fered her  company  to  Mr.  Stanfield  on  a  visit  to 
his  wife's  apartments,  hoping,  as  she  expressed 
it,  *to  surprise  her  into  a  confession ;'  and  though 
she  declared  it  was  'inexpressibly  painful  to  t^'e 
IbelingB  to  j^  on  sueh  an  errand*'  no  one  would 
have  b^em  mclined  to  believe  that  she  was  suffer- 
ing deep  distress,  who  marked  the  brisk  alert- 
nese  ef  her  walk,  and  the  unwonted  sparkle  of 
her  eye. 


Arrived  at  the  door,  she  desired  the  wretdied 

husband  'to  place  the  matter  in  her  han^s,'  wxd 
inquired  if  Mrs.  Stanfield  was  at  home ;  the  ser- 
vant replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  Miss  Sower- 
by hastily  ascended  the  stairs,  leaving  her  com- 
panion to  follow  as  he  could.  How  cfid  she  ccdp 
gralulate  herself  on  her  good  fortune  whm  d» 
beheld  the  tableau  that  awaited  her  entrance— 
Mrs.  Stanfield,  pale  and  drooping,  was  reclining 
on  a  sofa,  and  by  her  side  sat  the  hafideomc 
stranger,  whom  Miss  Sowerby  had  before  seen ; 
he  was  holding  her  hand,  but  quickly  dropped 
it  on  the  appearance  of  the  unwelcome  visiter. 
Mrs.  Stanfield  looked  amazed  at  the  sight  of  Miss 
Sowerby,  but  started  violently  when  she  beheld 
her  followed  into  the  roctai  by  Mr.  Stanfield. 

*My  dear  husband !'  she  exclaimed,  rising  to 
meet  him,  *who  could  have  possibly  told  yoa  of 
my  retreat,  after  all  the  pains  I  have  taken  to 
keep  it  secret .'' 

*0  Sophia,'  said  the  unhappy  man,  borsting 
into  tears,  *how  could  you  desert  one  who  so 
truly  lored  you  ?' 

*  Perhaps  my  conduct  was  injudicious,' replied 
Mrs.  Stanfield,  *  but,  believe  me,  dear  Stanfield, 
it  only  proceeded  from  a  wish  to  spare  your  fed- 
ings.' 

'Dreadful  to  listen  to  such  sophistical  hax^ 
hood,'  exclaimed  Miss  Sowerby ;  'she  calls  co^ 
jugal  infidelity  'injudicious,'  and  declares  that 
she  runs  away  from  her  husband  because  she 
'wishes  to  spare  his  feelings.'  Now,  Mr.  Stan- 
field, you  see  what  comes  of  marrying  a  literaiy 
lady,  and  Amelia  told  me  only  last  month  that 
she  had  three  hundred  volumes  in  her  own  little 
library.' 

Mrs.  Stanfield  sank  back  on  the  sofa,  apparent- 
ly too  much  horror-struck  at  Miss  Sowerby's  ac-* 
cusation  to  be  able  to  leply  to  it,  and  the  hand- 
some stranger  for  the  first  time  spoke. 

'Am  I  to  understand,'  he  said,  'that  this  la^ 
is  accused  of  having  deserted  her  husband  and 
her  home  ?' 

Miss  Sowerby  was  so  shocked  at  being  ad- 
dressed by  this  'valiant  gay  Lothario,'  that  she 
had  never  so  much  felt  the  want  of  her  fan  ;  she, 
however,  made  a  temporary  one  of  her  well- 
darned  Scotch  cambric  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
replied,  'Facts  speak  for  themselves,  sir ;  your 
presence  here  is  a  confirmation  of  them,  and  an 
insult  to  the  eyes  of  indignant  virtue.' 

The  handsome  stranger  burst  into  a  contemptu- 
ous laugh,  and  then  took  the  hand  of  Mrs-  Stan- 
field. Miss  Sowerby  imagined  that  he  was 
seized  with  sudden  delirium,  especially  as  he 
held  the  lady's  hand  in  a  very  extraordinair 
manner,  compressing  the  wTist  within  his  thnrab 
and  finger.  In  a  moment  he  dropped  it,  and 
said,  '  My  name  is  probably  known,  to  Mr. 
Stanfield  and  yourself,  although  my  person  is 
not.  I  am  Sir  Walter  Tudor,  and  the  world  has 
imputed  to  mc  some  skill  in  surgery.  Three 
months  a;^o  1  was  staying  in  your  neighborhood, 
and  received  a  letter  from  a  lady  requesting  a 
■private  interview  with  me.  I  complied — the 
place  of  meeting  was  at  an  hotel  in  Westford — 
the  lady  was  Mrs.  Stanfield.  She  informed  me 
that  she  wished  to  consult  me  on  the  state  of  her 
health,  and  that  she  had  an  important  reason  £ar 
declining  to  acquaint  any  medical  man  in  the 
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Ttcinity  with  her  illness;  this  reason,  Mr.  Stan- 
field,  was  her  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
her  husband,  who  was,  she  said,  so  nervous  and 
apprehensive,  that  were  he  acquainted  with  half 
her  symptoms,  he  would  deem  them  to  be  indi- 
cative of  some  fatal  disorder.  Happy  should  I 
have  been  to  inform  her  that  she  had  no  reason 
for  uneasiness,  but  it  was  my  painful  task  to  tell 
her  that  the  symptoms  of  which  she  spoke  were 
likely  to  increase,  and  that  in  the  course  of  twe 
months  it  would  be  necessary  that  she  should 
undergo  a  painful  and  dangerous  operation.' 

Here  the  penitent  husband  uttered  a  smother- 
ed exclamation  of  horror  and  grief,  but  the  sur- 
geon, who  evidently  regarded  him  with  more 
disdain  than  sympathy,  did  not  stop  to  reassure 
him,  but  proceeded  regularly  in  bis  narrative. 

*Mr8.  Staniield  received  this  intelligence  with 
unexampled  fortitude ;  she  promised  to  write  to 
me  from  time  to  time  to  accrual nt  me  with  the 
state  of  her  health,  and  desired  me  to  send  my 
answers  under  cover  to  her  own  maid,  that  the 
secrecy  might  be  preserved,  which  she  consider- 
ed of  90  much  importance.  At  length  the  period 
drew  near  for  which  I  had  prepared  her,  and  to 
-myqgrett  aUrpriie  she  iVrote  word  to  me  that  it 
.'jttMiK  iiitehtrofi  to  (fiDtee  privat^y  to  London 
-tftthixifattilhdAht  b<H  ir<^  Wfr  ftf^d/'a^^  to  un 
id^mvfli««ijftratic(n->^««i^or^Bte'^^^  of 

hi^hn^a»iMtH4ii3^^  it  my  duty 

''iaHMe  to  her,  YtlSif^nc^fatin^  with  lier  on  this 
extraoi;dinary  measurfe,and  tefling  her  how  much 
at-  Buch  a  trying  time,  she  would  need  the  com- 
forts of  home,  and  the  consolations  of  the  seeiety 
-of  her  family.  She  was,  however,  resolved  upon 
the  project;  no  consolation,  she  wrote  to  me, 
coula  be  so  great  to  her  mind  as  that  of  feeling 
that  her  husband  was  spared  the  pangs  of  know- 
ing her  present  suffering,  and  anticipating  her 
future  danger.  *If,*  she  continued,  *you  con- 
sider me  in  a  precarious  state  alter  the  opera- 
tion is  over,  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  write 
to  my  husband;  I  shall  at  least  have  saved  him 
many  weeks  of  sorrow ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  I  re- 
cover, and  return  home  in  health,  how  deliejht- 
ful  it  will  be  to  tell  him  the  whole  that  has  hap- 
pened, and  to  receive  his  thanks  for  my  considera- 
tion for  his  feelings  !* 

^  Sir  Walter  Tudor  here  paused  a  moment,  and 
directed  a  searching  glance  to  Mr.  Staniield, 
which  I  am  concerned  to  say  that  gentleman  had 
n©t  courage  to  meet. 

'I  then,*  he  continued,  *ceased  my  opposition, 
and  Mrs.  Stanfield,  attended  only  by  her  faithful 
and  aliectionate  servant,  removed  to  these  apart- 
ments shortly  after  her  arrival  in  London.  Ten 
daya  ago  the  destined  operation  was  performed, 
and  never,  Mr.  Stanfield,  has  it  been  my  lot  to 
witness,  among  tliose  who  have  been  sustained 
and  encouraged  by  the  presence  and  attentions 
of  their  nearest  and  dearest  friends,  such  forti- 
tude and  powers  of  endurance  as  were  (displayed 
by  your  wife  in  her  self-imposed  seclusion  and 
desolation.  She  rapidly  recovered,  greatly  ow- 
ing to  her  happy  disposition  and  firm  mind ;  and 
I  nad  just  been  telling  her  that  in  a  very  short 
time  I  should  consider  her  sufii^iently  restored 
to  health  to  return  home,  and  cheerfully  congra- 
tulating her  that  her  trials  were  over.  How 
little,  alas !  did  I  conjecture  that  her  worst  trial 


was  to  come,  that  she  was  to  ondersp  mental 
tortires  far  more  painful  than  the  booily  tufier- 
ings  to  which  she  had  been  subjected,  and  that 
her  generous  disregard  of  self,  and  kind  anxiety 
to  spare  the  feelings  of  her  husband,  would  be 
made  the  ground-work  of  an  accusation  against 
her  truth  and  honor  !  Fearing  that  in  her  pre- 
sent weak  state  the  task  of  vindicating  her  as- 
persed character  might  be  too  much  for  her,  I 
nave  taken  upon  myself  to  relate  this  simple 
narrative  of  facts,  and  will  leave  it  to  herself  to 
pronounce  the  pardon  of  those  whose  injurious 
suspicions  have  so  deeply  wronged  her.' 

Sir  Walter  Tudor  was  a  man  of  good  tasteand 
judgment;  he  had  not  the  least  wish  to  be  wit- 
ness of  a  «scene  ;*  therefore,  when  he  had  con- 
cluded his  speech,  betook  his  departure  without 
waiting  for  any  comments  upon  it  from  his  audiy 
enc6. 

Miss  Sowerby  had  sat  perfectly  immovable 
during  his  narrative,  looking  just  like  an  evil 
fairy,  whose  spell  h^  beea  Suweply  destroyed 
by  the  superior  influ^ce,of;a'eQodpoej  she  had 
never,  in  the  memory^ln[^^^e8tTnhabitartt  of 
Westford,  kept  silence  for'&^hg'a'time  before. 
Mr.  Stanfield,  usually  reserved  and  taciturn,  now 
became  suddenly  wordy,  if  not  eloquent  He 
implored  his  wife  to  forgive  his  unjust  suspici- 
ons, and  concluded  by  ungallantly  playing  the 
part  of  *king's  evidence,'  showing  up  Miss  Sower- 
by as  the  original  contriver  ana  instigator  of  his 
journey  to  London,  and  earnestly  attempting  to 
convince  his  dear  Sophia  that  he  ought  to  be 
blamed  very  little,  because  the  malicious  spin- 
ster, who  had  deceived  and  misled  him,  deserv- 
ed to  be  blamed  so  much  more.  Mrs  Stanfield, 
who  was  not  quite  perfection,  although  very 
near  it,  looked  rather  coldly  at  her  husband 
while  he  was  uttering  his  apolo^ ;  soon,  how- 
ever, she  reflected  that  as  he  dia  not  possess  a 
strong  mind  and  good  abilities,  he  was  not  so 
accountable  for  his  conduct  as  if  he  had  been  en- 
dowed with  those  gifts — that,  in  effect,  it  was 
his  feeble  and  inert  character  which  had  render- 
ed her  plan  of  secrecy  necessary,  and  that  his 
recent  fear  of  the  loss  of  her  affections  was  but 
another  branch  of  the  thousand  and  one  misgiv- 
ings and  doubts  respecting  her  health,  spirits, 
and  tranquillity,  which  had  been  a  source  ot 
passing  annoyance  to  her  ever  since  her  mar- 
riage; accordingly  she  graciously  accorded  to  him 
her  pardon,  and  Miss  Sowerby,  encouraged  by 
the  sight  of  the  olive-branch  extended  to  a  fel- 
low-culprit, began  piteously  to  request  that  *dear 
Mrs.  Stanfield  would  be  so  good  as  not  to  punish 
her  by  withdrawing  her  friendship  from  her, 
but  would  continue  to  think  the  same  of  her  as 
ever.' 

*I  am  willing  to  grant  both  your  request.'.  Miss 
Sowerby,'  said  Mrs  Stanfield  with  somewhat  of 
her  former  animation  ;  *I  cannot  withdraw  my 
friendship  from  you,  because  you  never  possess- 
ed it;  and  I  am  willing  to  think  the  same  of  you 
as  ever,  because  I  always  believed  you  capable 
of  wantonly  aspersing  the  character  of  your  tel- 
low-creatures,  although  I  never  till  now  had  an 
opportunity  of  knowing  on  how  slight  a  founda- 
tion you  could  raise  the  edifice  of  calumny.  I ' 
need  not  inflict  any  punishment  on  you,  because 
you  have  one  in  store  for  yourself ;  not  that  of  a 
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T^proviog  cooficidnce*-*  the  conscience  of  the 
TslaDd/erer  is  geaerally  tolerably  seared  and  har- 
dened— but  you  have  failed  in  your  endeavors  to 
injure  and  disgrace  me ;  this  will  be  the  first 
part  of  your  punishment,  and  the  second  will  be, 
that  you  will  be  universally  ridiculed  for  your 
disappointment.  I  am  not  going  to  re  id  you  a 
homily,  I^f i«9  Sawerl)y ;  none,  1  believe,  systema- 
tically break  the  ninth  commandment  who  would 
not  upon  tempation  break  any  of  the  others,  and 
it  must  be  a  higher  power  than  mine  that  can 
reform  a  mind  so  evil  in  its  ways.  Let  me,  how- 
ever, give  you  some  advice  on  the  score  of  policy 


if  not  of  principle.  When  n€Xt  yoa  endearct  h 
blight  the  fair  fame  of  a  neighbor,  Ukecare  tkH 
you  do  not,  like  the  hero  of  La  Mancha,  miiitrini 
'wind-mills  for  giants;  let  your  'assurance/^ 
*doubly  sure*  of  her  guilt  before  you  proclaim  it 
to  the  world;  and  do  not  content  yourself  wiA 
planning  four  acts  of  a  tragedy,  unless  yoB  oi 
certainly  foresee  the  melancholy  catastropbe  flf 
the  fifth,  lest,  as  in  the  present  case,  it  be  sod- 
denly  convortcd  into  a  comedy,  aettiug  forth  the 
mistakas  and  mortifications  of  those  scsndalxZSng 
ladies  who  adopt  the  hazardous  measure  of 'Act- 
ing upon  Sospicion  !* 


F  on  ihe  London  Metropolitan  for  Oc:ober. 
THE    MARRIED    OFFICER  — A    TALE. 


In  these  'piping  times  of  peace,'  when  more 
than  half  the  senior  and  the  whole  junior  United 
Service  Club  maybe  heard  echoing  with  a  sigh 
the  words  of  Othello. 

'Farewell  the  plumed  troop,  nnd  the  big  wars 
That  make  ambition  virtue.  O  farewell ! 
Farewell  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trvmp, 
The  spirit-stirring  drum,  th*  ear-piercing  life, 
The  royal  banner,  and  all  qaaUty, 
Pomp,  pride,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war.'— 
it'sometimes  amuses  an  old  hand  like  myself— 
a  bachelor  moreover,  and,  as  such,  exempt  from 
the  evils  he  commemorates — to  recollect  how 
appropriate  'vere  often  in  more  stirring  and  re- 
gretted periods  of  active  service,  in  the  mouths 
of  married  officers,  the  preceding    words  of 
Othello's  pathetic  exclamation, 
•Farewell  the  tranquil  mind,  farewell  content !' 

It  may  be  very  well  for  a  snug  major  without 
encumbrance,  just  shut  out  by  an  unlwcky  figure 
in  his  anno  domini  from  the  benefit  of  a  tardy 
visit ;  or  for  he  aspiring  ensign,  who  foresees  in 
the  present  state  of  the  Temple  of  Janus  every 
probability  of  reviving  in  his  own  person  the  ex- 
ploded title  of  'ancient,'  to  rail  at  the  double- 
visaged  deity,  with  whose  one  too  pacific  coun- 
tenance he  happens  alone  to  have  made  acquaint- 
ance, and  seeks  the  somewhat  profane  toast  of 
a  *hot  war  and  speedy  promotion.'  But  there  is 
one  class  of  unfortunate  quondam  heroes  to  whom 
reminiscences  of  warfare  must  come  in  such 
shapes  of  unmitigated  evil,  that  whenever  I  hear 
such  bewailing,  in  oblivion  of  former  woes,  their 
present  garrison  idlenessr  I  generally  tell,  for 
the  refreshment  of  their  memories  and  the  ben- 
efit of  the  youngsters  present,  the  veracious 
•miseries  of  a  married  officer,*  as  they  came 
under  my  own  actual  observation  in  the  person 
of  that  most  luckless  of  Benedicts,  my  unfortu- 
nate chum,  Ned  Harris. 

Ned  and  I  got  our  commissions  on  the  same 
day,  and  through  the  same  channel ;  but  the  an- 
tipodes  could  hardly  be  wider  apart  than  our 
destinations.  I«or  while  I,  as  tlie  son  of  the 
colonel  commanding  a  cavalry  regiment,  per- 
formed my  easy  noviciate  in  my  father's  corps 
^mid  the  balls  and  belles  of  Dublin,  Ned*s  fate 
was  to  sail  alone  and  unfriended  to  join  his  in 
the  then  comparatively  terra  incognita  of  India. 


There  was  no  want,  however,  of  beUes---iiaf, 
nor  when  weather  permitted,  of  'balls*  neidier, 
on  board  the  spacious  vessel  in  which  Ned  po^ 
formed  the  voyage.  Perhaps  it  had  been  better 
for  him  that  a  cannon  'ball' — at  that  time  noun- 
usual  intruder  on  the  deck  of  an  Indiaman — ^hail 
cut  short  his  troubled  career,  thaa  that  the  mili- 
stone  of  matrimony  should  have  been  huif  bj 
the  spells  of  beauty  around  his  devoted  nedc. 

Among  the  'venture'  of  damaels,  then  formiflf 
a  regular  portion  of  every  'assorted  cargo'  for  tl» 
yet  unglutted  Indian  market,  there  were  luuj 
aspiring  ones,  to  whom  the  very  existence  of  a 
subaltern  elect  was  matter  of  doubtful  recogitt- 
tion.  But  their  disdain  served  only  perhaps  tt 
enhance  the  value  of  the  smiles  which  a  poor 
))ennile8s  ^irl  ^oing  out  upon  su&rance  lo  tin 
leluctant  hospitality  of  distant  relations  cchM 
aHord  to  bestow  on  one  nearly  as  (riendless  and 
iorlorn  as  herself.  All  that  the  two  childiea 
(for  such  they  both  were)  thought  of  during  the 
tedious  voyage  was,  that  they  would  each  now, 
amid  the  wider  ocean  of  India,  have  one  to  lora 
and  care  for  them.  Matrimony  they,  with  ths 
sapient  self-denial  of  nineteen,  wisely  adjourn- 
ed till  a  slight  addition,  from  whence  they  did 
not  inquire,  to  the  reversionary  balance  (saOM 
five  and  twenty  or  thirty  poun(]b  a  piece)  of  their 
respective  outfit,  should  render  it  less  decidedly 
imprudent. 

With  about  the  same  deeree  of  knowledge  of 
the  new  world  on  which  they  were  entering*  as 
of  the  old  one  they  had  left  behind.  Miss L.  was 
wafted  from  the  ship  to  the  'garden  housei*  on 
the  river  of  her  wealthy  mercantile  lelation,  and 
Ned  borne  on  a  palan'tuin  to  the  'up  coo.atiy' 
scene  of  his  mfl't'^ry  education.  This  soon  pro- 
duced, in  addition  to  the  proverbial  dolneas  ef 
an  out-station,  and  the  langor  of  recent  anifil 
i  n  a  hot  climate,  the  sickness  of  hope  defined 
in  the  mind  of  the  youthful  lover;  and,  giving 
))rudence  to  the  \vinds,  he  wrote  to  his  beCroCb- 
ed  in  such  desponding  terms,  that  she  soon  li»> 
tencd  to  his  wild  scheme  of  meeting  him  half 
way  from  Calcutta,  to  rescue  him  by  i 
matrimony  from  suicide. 

Her  friends,  however,  had  othdrand 
ambitious  views ;  and  it  was  not  until  all  hopes 
of  dragooning  her  ihto  a  marriage  with  the  aenki 
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I     iwrtner  of  the  house  had  utterly  failed,  that  the 

!   -^a*  ItH.-AniMied  with  the  de  quci  for  the 

i    jm'M  fciihiii  echeme  by  th^  relenting  eld  nabob 

t    0iamm,ia0t  out  for  Allahabad  with  a  casual  fe- 

I    ooHdeiaoqiiafataiiee,  to  aaaume  that  saddest  of 

I    ;.ad/ip)»elltttonSy  a  subaltern's  wife  on  service. 

I    l.^t  SMS  not,  however,  soon  destined  to  be  hers ; 

I    -AarNedt  boy  as  he  was  in  everything,  was  easily 

':iiMii|i  into  join  for  a  single  day  in  a  wild-hog 

I      hunt  with  the  paaty  he  accompanied  down ;  and 

I    J  tdlfle  nobody  else  was  hurt,  or  even  in  jeopardy, 

I    Ltte  pfor  biidegromn,  inexperienced  in  the  sport, 

-smm^led  out  for  attack,  and  by  the  swerving 

^^  lU-trained  horse  bad  his  leg  fractured 

i^jainst  a  tree,  and  his  life  with  difficulty  saved 

lociulare  miseries. 

.  .'Hue  9Ud  a  propoi  rencontre  occurred  two 
i  kmdwad  miles  from  the  station  where  his  agon- 
iiWi  Ude,  doomed  to  trespaes  for  weeks  of  anx- 
■iflUesOipeikae  on  the  hospitality  of  utter  stran- 
-ipktr  et  length,  in  desperation  announced  her 
-intBiition  oC  making  her  vnyeoute  qv^ii  antte  to 
Ills  side,  imploring  him  to  let  her  find  there  the 
««ln|iUin  of  the  nearest  setUement,  that  their 
taCeejwght  henceforth  be  irrevocaby  united. 
-:  This  was  easier  said  than  done.  Nor  was  the 
•joeach.e£  pain  of  the  wounded  hero  rendered  a 
dMAMEnees  by  hearing  that,  while  stretched 
•meiteitly  and  foolishly  upon  it,  his  regiment 
-had  Sttispcctedly  been  called  on  service,  bad 
/anantl«9mlersnd,  eh!  more  greviously  to  be  re- 
ignited  stiUr  gained  a  handsome  sum  ef  prize- 
-money ;  Ned's  slender  share  in  which  would 
tiunw<gone  far  towards  the  comforts  of  his  now 
ttai  IflMsr  selteary  bungalew. 
.  ^Jktt  ^m  it  ever  to  be  otherwise  than  solitary  ? 
'RthS^sienied,  alas !  to  have  decided  against  it. 
-nexhaplain  of  M.,  urbane  and  benevolent  as 
.l)i»  wis  known  to  be,  and  frank  and  friendly  as 
•wailiiBaeeeptanceof  the  summons,  failed  at 
#M  jppeintea  rendervaw;  and  poor  Jane,  feel- 
ing to  the  uttermost  her  anomalous  position  in 
'the  ceded  tent  of  a  hunting  comrade  of  her  still 
iMsiMiiil  betrothed,  began  te  wish  she  had  en- 
4uced  a  little  longer  the  tyranny  of  her  Calcutta 
'«oariae,or  even  smiled  more  complacently  on  the 
uU  head  of  the  firm. 

.    A  letter  from  the  worthy  chaplain,  pleading 

illness  for  his  non-appearance,  and  re- 

idin^  the  couple  to  expedite  matters  by 

to  hmi,  found  her  ready  to  travel  to  the 

Bs  to  get  rid  of  her  |»esent  awkwardness. 

(let  no  one  think  it  is  a  romance  I  am  in- 

:,  death  makes  short  work  in  India  with  the 

nd  wisest)  their  arrival  at  M.,  exhausted 

lalike  in  Strength  and  resources,  found  the  wor- 

-ttopduplasn  not  only  dead,  but  in  that  grave 

-jnitli  cleeseeo  ^ickly  on  the  victims  of  Indian 

jjinsisii     What  was  now  to  be  done  ?    No  chap- 

Idktcy  odstei  within  a  circuit  of  at  least  a 

hsipdwid  mdea,  and  to  travel  that  distance  im- 

filiii'stapense  which  their  united  means  would 

Tkeee  ase  extremities,  however,  in  which 

Aovidenoe  comee  as  it  were  visibly  in  aid  of  the 

improvident  of  its  oApring.    The  wife  ef 

of  raidc,  to  whom  Jane's  Calcutta  con- 


imiunpwam  knoem,  at  Itest  by  name,  happen- 
ed to  pass  on  her  way  up  the  country,  and  was 
iMitypref ailed  on  to  include  in  her  suite  the 


poor  friendless  girU  whom,  Jiowevet».she  took 
theopportunity(noli<^cfiaHtabr^a9slmWW9t) 
(<3  dissuade  from  fulliUing  her  iw j^itii^ut  iftij^l^' 
ment  by  a  full  statement  of  its  impei^din^  mise- 
ries, and  even  by  the  promise  of  a  home  in  her 
own  es'.ablishment. 

But  poor  Jane  had  not  lived  so  long  on  hope 
deferred  to  relinquisli  the  bijgbt  vision  when  at 
length  within  her  grasp.  '1  hanking  laSf  G. 
for  her  well-meant  counsels,  but  yet  more  gtate- 
ful  to  her  in  heart  for  delay  ng  her  journey  a  day 
to  sanction  the  wedding,  than  for  the  substan- 
tial gifts  by  which  she  glad«tened  a  marriage  she 
could  not  conscientiously  approve,  her  prai'ege* 
forgot  at  length  all  her  toils  and  sorrows  in  the 
long-coveted  name  of  Ned  Harris's  wife. 

It  was,  to  be  sure,  remarked  as  ominotis  by 
more  than  the  superstitious  native  attendants, 
that  the  bride^oom'sfractured  limb,  irritated  by 
recent  travelling,  tbrew^ut  an  rll-*timed  splin- 
ter, which  obliged  him  to  be  married  on  crutch- 
es; and  that  Lady  G.'s  wedding-ring,  kindly  lent 
for  the  occasion,  proved  so  much  too  i^ideias  to 
drop  of!  during  the  ceremony.  But  *love  laughs' 
at  presentiments  as  well  as  at  'locksmiths,'  and 
Jane  felt,  when  fairly  on  the  road  to  Meerut  with 
the  man  for  whom  she  had  endured  so  mueh, 
as  if  their  mutual  troubles  were  for  ever  at  an 
end. 

It  will  not  be  wondered  at  that  their  first  han- 
py  journey  was  a  somewhat  lingering  one.  Lady 
G.  had  provided  amply  for  its  comforts,  and 
where  theses  ai^  attainable,  travelling  iii  the  Up- 
per Provinces  of  India,  at  the  season  when  a 
burst  of  universal  verdure  has  succeeded  to'  the 
chill  and  dreary  moonsoon,  is  luxurious  indeed. 
The  lovers  could  have  wandered  for  weeks  amid 
emerald  meadows  and  stately  groves,  pitching 
their  noontide  tent  under  the  shade  of  some  taU 
pagodah  of  old,  its  ruins  canopied  with  Nature's 
wild  exuberance  of  foliage,  and  its  glassy  tank 
.with  a  mantel  of  new-born  water-lilies. 

But  indulgence,  even  though  comparatively 
harmless,  is  generally  destined  in  this  world  to 
be  counterbalanced  by  corresponding  inconven- 
iences. Not  only  the  original  leave,  but  the 
sick  certificates  of  poor  Ned  had  been  long  ex- 
hausted ;  and  his  pacific  progress  in  quest  of  a 
bride,  when  his  oattalion  was  enduring  hard- 
ships in  the  field,  while  matter  of  mirth  to  even 
his  good-natured  companions,  furnished  the  mere 
sarcastic  with  innuendos,  and  the  witlings  of  the 
regiment  with  bad  jekes,  in  which  praises  of  his 
gallantry  at  the  expense  of  his  valor  formed 
prominent  features. 

This  small  artillery,  Ned— thin-skinned  as  the 
raw  recruit  (a  grifiin  especially)  proverbially  is 
— thou|;ht  he  could  have  borne,  had  it  been  aim- 
ed at  himself  alone.  But  the  very  head-quarter 
of  gossip  is  an  Indian  cantonment ;  and  its  few 
f>male  denizens,  finding  they  could  not  compete 
in  youth  or  beauty  with  the  new-comer,  resolx- 
ed  to  ^ive  her  as  little  opportunity  as  possible  of 
eclipsing  their  maturer  charms.  Her  rash  de- 
parture from  Calcutta,  invidiously  styled  .  an 
elopement — ^her  subsequent  embarrassments  at 
M.,  and  Ihe  equivocal  position  from  which' '^e 
was  rescued  by  Lady  G.,  (whose  p^troiJa|fe, 
while  it  ought  to  have  disarmed,  permpe  etnly 
sharpened  malioe,)  were  sarcastically  comsxheat- 
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ed  oil,  till  eren  the  more  charitable  began  to 
look  coldly  on  the  poor  little  bride ;  and  she 
learned  to  feel  that  even  bridee,  and  happy  ones 
too,  could  shed  bitter  tears,  and  be  wounded  by 
the  slights  of  those,  whose  united  smiles  could 
have  added  nothing  to  the  sum  of  wedded  hap- 
piness. 

Once  married,  Jane  had  suppoead  herself  in- 
dependent of  the  world ;  but  had  she  possessed 
even  a  loftier  and  more  privileged  retreat  from 
its  frowns  than  a  rude  tent,  or  reed-thatched 
bungalow,  her  spirit  was  too  gentle  and  her  feel- 
ings too  sensitive  to  sustain  her  long  under  the 
undisguised  coldness  of  the  ladies,  and  yet  more 
distressingly  obtrusive  attentions  of  the  gentle- 
men whom  they  had  prejudiced.  Terri&ed  lest 
the  latter  should  be  observed  and  resented  by 
her  husband,  it  wa^  almost  a  relief  to  poor  Jane 
to  find  that  differences,  in  which  she  had  osten- 
sibly at  least  no  share,  compelled  him  to  nego- 
tiate an  exchange;  though,  in  addition  to  an  ex- 
pensive journey  to  another  presidency,  he  lost 
oy  the  removal  several  steps  in  rank,  for  which 
(as  his  brother  officers  failed  not  to  remark)  he 
had  been  indebted  to  the  casualties  of  a  service 
in  which  he  had  borne  no  part 

Still,  however,  so  incaleulably  inferior  are 
mere  physical  suflerings  to  the  irksome  shafts  of 
successful  malice,  the  privations  of  a  land  jour- 
ney, (fai*diflferent  in  outward  means  and  appli- 
ances from  their  bridal  one,)  nay,  even  the  *sea 
change'  of  a  boisterous  voyage  to  Madras,  seem- 
ed light  in  comparison  with  the  petty  tortures  of 
M.,  nor  did  the  rude  reception  given  by  its  fsell- 
known  surf  to  the  guests  whom  it  unceremon- 
iously cast  ashore,  throw  over  the  drenched  and 
shivering  Jane  a  damp  as  chill  and  permanent 
as  the  inhospitable  bearing  of  the  sisterhood  she 
had  left. 

Here  all  at  least  was  peace  and  outward  cour- 
tesy; and  precisely  perhaps  because  it  was  sq, 
did  poverty,  the  evil  hitherto  kept  in  the  shade 
by  greater  annoyances,  assert  its  power  to  mar 
the  married  soldier's  lot.  It  was  not  that  Jane, 
now  cordially  received  into  society,  could  not 
afford,  to  mingle  in  the  friendly  circle— for  this 
she  had  in  her  home  and  husband  an  ample 
compensation ;  but  a  subaltern  in  the  king's 
army,  to  exist  at  Madras,  should  be  alone  and 
unencumbered,  and  to  incur  debt,  even  under 
those  circumstances,  is  nearly  inevitable. 

Will  it  be  believed  by  the  young  and  thought- 
less, whom  experience  has  never  tauji^ht  how 
the  sweetest  and  most  legitimate  emotions  may 
be  embittered  by  harassmg  cares,  that  Harris 
looked  with  more  of  anxiety  than  exultation  to 
the  proud  fond  title  of  a  'father,'  and  that  Jane 
sometimes  dropped  a  misgiving  tear  over  the 
humble  wardrobe  of  her  expected  infant  ?  In 
its  first  cry,  and  first  smile,  however,  all  was  for 
the  moment  forgotten;  and  no  heir  to  adidcedom 
was  ever  greeted  with  more  heartfelt  welcome 
than  the  poor  babe  whos^  only  inheritance  was 
a  parent's  love. 

It  seemed  indeed  a  babe  of  hope  and 
premise,  the  harbinger — alas!  a  delusive  one— 
of  something  like  amended  prospects  to  the  luck- 
less Ned  and  his  wife.  An  old  grandmother  in 
Ireland,  who  had  declined,  b)[  opening  her  arms 
to  Jane,  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  her  going  to 


Iidia,  felt  a  check  of  conscience  far  .the 
tutionshe  had  partly  occasioned ;  somI  hmtm 
that  Jane,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  wnmingMwi 
hope  of  immediate  benefit,  had  g^Ten  her  mm 
to  ner  little  girl-— sent  out,  not  anly  the  imm 
of  comfortable  transport  home  for  mother  mk 
child,  but  such  an  invitation  as  opened, cm  t !«. 
ture  emergency,  her  house  and  heart  to  ftK 
granddaughter. 

It  was  at  an  eventful  period  that  Ned  ait  loat 
once  more  on  his  native  shore.  The  Tcty  cnn 
of  the  struggle  with  France  had  mived,  aad  n- 
gimonts  were  daily  doubling  their  atxvQgtlk  kr 
volunteers  from  the  militia,  (he  organizfionsf 
which  into  second  battalions  called  for  thenm 
unremitting  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  oftccB 
promoted  on  the  occasion.  Of  theae  Nad  «■ 
nappily  one,  and  consigning  hia  wife  and  cUU 
(for  once  without  a  care  on  tiieir  accoont)  ta  tm 
reconciled  friends  in  Ireland,he  bent  hia  mindlv 
the  first  time  with  undivided  energy  and  ata«b> 
ness  to  his  regimental  duties. 

These  proved  sufficiently  ardooua  to  < 
for  a  while  the  whole  thoi^hts  of  the  ne 
tain.    But  the  parental  feelings  which  ooly  a 
bered  in  his  too  soft  and  sensitive  bqdom 
fully  awakened  by  the  illness   andtii 
death  of  his  absent  infant;  and  though  the  1 
extorted  by  his  distress  was  of  the  i 
sible  description,  from  the  avowed  < 


that  the  regiment  would  be  sent  on  forelai  «^ 
vice,  yet  such  was  the  incredulity  then  felt  m 
to  any  British  land  force  actually  takii^  part  a 
continental  warfare,  that  instead  of  leaTu^.  Jiltt 
a  sensible  man,  his  delicate  child  and  harasad 
wife  with  his  grandmother  in  Ireland,  Ned,  ma 
transport  of  lU-timed  conjugal  afiection*  d» 
obliged,  nay,  unhappily  alienated  the  ofal  hM^, 
by  carrying  them  all  off  too  Ipswich — to  find  tht 
regiment  gone— already  embarked  for  C 
atRamsgate 

There  are  few,  methinks,  even  of  the 
of  our  sighers  for  the  joys  of  'actual 
who  will  particularly  en^  Ned,  fain  to  join  u 
sea,  as  best  he  might,  in  squally  NovenriMr 
weather,  with  little  more  baggage  than  tfec 
clothes  he  had  on,  the  transport  containhig  hn 
corps;  or  his  tossings  in  the  north  aea,  umm 
the  harrowing  reflection  that  (thanks  to  his  Jel- 
ly!) his  wife  and  child  were  left  in  ai 
country,  without  ^o  mueh  as  an  ) 
and  with  no  supply  of  money  but  what  migbt  be 
wrung  from  a  very  cautious  regimental  ap 
by  an  order  for  which  there  were  no  fonda  « 

It  was  dishonored  accordingly;  and  Janen 
have  literally  begged  her  way  back  to  her  ofle 
ed  grandmother,  had  not  a  less  paii^ol  reaoi 
most  unexpectedly  presented  itself,  in  herbs 
recognised  at  churcn  (altered  and  faded  as 
already  was)  by  an  attendant  on  her  Indiaa  ] 
roness.  Lady  G.,  who  as  has  been  alreaify  i 
was  the  best  natured  of  women.    The 
Jane  had,  perhaps  rashly,  declined  in  I 
not  the  less  violently  forced  on  her  in 
and  for  a  few  short  weeks  her  mind  and  : 
were  allowed  to  recruit   beneath  a 
of  prosperity;  the  last,  alas!  to  dawn  upon  km 
chequered  fortunes. 

Tne  expedition*  it  is  weU  known  to  aU  nuB* 
tary  men,  found  Grermany  (even  in  December) 
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J      too  hot  for  it,  under  the  scorching  influence  of 
,      «he«8unof  Auiterlitz;'  and  its  intended  return 
1      and  probable  destination  became  known,  but  too 
I      early,  to  Jane's  official  protectors.    It  was  now 
I      her  turn  to  act  the  marplot,  and,  pardonably 
perhaps,  anxious  to  embrace,  after  the  perils 
of  actual  service,  her  beloved  husband,  no  re- 
monstrance could  dissua«le  her  from  flying  to  join 
him  at  the  expected  point  of  disembarkation — 
Yarmouth. 

No  sooner  were  the  transports  off*  that  port, 
than  with  fatal  ingenuity  she  contrived  to  get 
intelligence  conveyed  to  her  husband,  that  she 
eagerly  awaited  him  at  the  neighboring  village  of 
Caistor;  nor  was  Ned,  poor  fellow !  whose  heart 
always  got  the  better  of  his  head,  slow  in  obey- 
ing the  summons;  though,  as  senior  officer,  and 
consequently  commanding  on  bcKird  his  vessel, 
a  misgiving  should  have  arisen  as  to  possible 
change  in  their  ultimate  destination.  It  took 
place — a  sudden  order  arrived  for  all  the  traivs- 
ports  to  proceed  to  the  Downs ;  and,  worse  still, 
far  an  immediate  return  from  each,  of  all  casu- 
alities  during  the  campaign  voyage. 

I  leave  those  who  servcS  in  the  days  of  cock- 
ed-hats and  mai'tinets,  to  estimate  the  amount 
of  displeasure  which  the  *  report'  of  Captain 
Harris  *  missing,*  ere  the  troops  under  his  com- 
niand  had  touched  British  ^und,  coupled  with 
his  suspicious  absence  'without  leave'  at  the 
period  of  their  embarkation,  was  calculated  to 
draw  down  upon  his  devoted  head;  and  a  jour- 
ney from  Yarmouth  to  Ramsgate  not  being  in 
1805  accelerated  either  by  steam  or  railroad, 
(clogged  especially  as  his  was  with  a  wife  and 
child,)  andreUrded  by  the  want  of  all  means  of 
getting  on  beyond  the  snail's  pace  of  the  miscall- 
ed diligences  of  the  day,  his  name  might  have 
ceased  to  figure  in  the  list  of  the  army  ere  his 
exculpation,  could  be  listened  to,  had  not  a  good 
word  been  put  in,  at  his  agonized  wife's  entreaty, 
by  the  compassionate  Sir  John  G. 

For  a  tiu.e,  even  after  the  regiment  had  been 
stationed  in  snug  quarters  at  B.,  poor  Jane  could 
never  listen  to  tWe  howl  of  the  'excluded  tem- 
pest' without  fancying  Ned  enduring  on  her  ac- 
count, and  without  a  single  comfort,  the  hard- 
ships of  winter  debarkation  on  the  shoras  of  the 
Baltic;  or  reproaching  herself  as  the  cause  of  his 
having  been  'severely,'  though  privately  'admon- 
ished,' on  his  return  home. 

But  people  cannot  be  always  unhappy,  even 
in  this  'working-day  world;'  and  by  degrees,  in 
the  society  of  her  good-natured  husband,  and  the 
smiles  of  her  little  girl,  Jane  forgot  there  were 
such  things  as  foreign  service,  or  cross  com- 
manding oflicers,  nay,  even 

*That  worst  of  fear 
To  married  ear,' 

a  route — in  unmilltary  phrase  a  removal. 

It  came,  howOver,  and  as  usual,  just  when 
l^ast  expected ;  when  they  had  begun  to  feel 
comfortably  settled,  when  the  respectable  fam- 
ilies of  the  little  town  had  come  to  a  decision  on 
Me^  respectability, and  Jane's  innate  good-breed- 
ing, refreshed  by  their  late  aejour  under  the 
roof  of  Lady  G.,  had,  for  the  first  time,  opened 
to  her  a  place  in  congenial  society. 

But,  pieaaant  us  all  this  might  bs,  and  vexa- 


tious as  it  was  to  be  hurried  oflf  firom  it*  yst  it 
was  some  relief,!  both  to  purse  aiMLperaon.  (fbit 
Jane  was  in  a  situation  to  endure  fatigue,)  tliat 
there  was  no  land  journey  in  the  case,  and  one 
to  whom  the  horrors  of  a  transport  were  known 
only  by  description,  felt  ready  to  encounter  them 
for  the  advantages  of  the  mild  climate  and  cheap 
living  of  Jersey. 

The  'Channel  Islands,'  however,  now,  thanks 
to  steam,  the  favorite  object  of  a  few  hoiurs*  sum- 
mer exertion,  were  not  then  to  be  reached  so 
easily  the  voyage  was  often  of  indefinite  len^» 
and  if  there  was  in  the  whole  convoy  a  dirty 
vessel,  or  a  dull  sailer,  Ned's  luck  as  a  matter  of 
course^  gave  him  and  his  family  a  berth  on 
board.  But  scanty  and  wretched,  beyond  even 
the  worst  inn's  worst  room,'  as  Jan6  foHnd  the 
limited  accommodation  afforded  by  her  floating 
prfson,  to  a  lady — that  lady  did  not  escape,  for 
monopolizing  it,  some  unpleasant  grumbbng  on 
the  part  of  a  few  ungallant  bachelor  'old  hands' 
i  a  the  regiment,  who  despised  her  husband  in 
their  hearts  for  being  married,  and  loved  to 
touch  him  on  the  tenderest  point  by  reflections 
upon  his  wife. 

These  of  course  he  resented,  and  if  Ned  had 
slept  all  the  worse  on  the  Baltic  for  thinking  of 
Jane  left  pennyless  at  home,  she  in  her  turn  did 
not  toss  the  less  on  the  scanty  crib  in  the  Chan- 
nel, for  hearing,  (as  all  may  be  heard  in  a  little 
coastine  schooner)  occasional  high  words  In 
which  her  name  occurred,  between  her  husband 
and  his  inconvenienced  brother  officers.  It  blew 
over,  however,  and  so  did  at  length  the  bp^- 
fling  gale  which  k«pt  them  ten  da}*8  almost  in 
sight  of  St.  Heilier's. 

The  nice  little  cheerful  town  would,  in  Jane's 
revived  taste  for  society,  have  been  a  welcome 
residence;  but  it  was  not  so  to  be;  and  the  des- 
tination of  Ned's  company  to  an  outlaying  sta- 
tion gave  her  no  choice  but  of  barrack  accom- 
modations and  barrack  society. 

Of  the  eligibility  of  either  for  ladies,  I  enter- 
tain myself  a  very  indifferent  opinion;  but  Jane 
would  have  consulted  her  own  comfort  and  hsr 
liusband's  happiness  more  if  she  had  put  up 
cheerfully  with  the  former,  and  shut  her  eyes  to 
pranks  (not  perhaps  altogether  defensible)  on 
the  part  of  a  parcel  of  idle  youngsters,  by  which 
she,  no  less  idly,  conceived  herself  personally 
aggrieved. 

if  on  board  the  packet  it  was  on  his  wife's 
account  that  a  coolness  had  ^wn  up  between 
Ned  pnd  hisoldei  conrades,  it  was  (as  the  coun- 
try folks  say)  'all  along  of  her*  also  that  some- 
thing hotter  broke  out  between  the  uxorious 
captain  and  the  boys  of  the  regiment.  Between 
the  two,  his  position  in  it  became  so  intolerable, 
that  he  was  glad  to  escape,  even  at  the  expense 
of  another  removal,  by  applying  for  a  recruiting 
party  (which  he  was  aware  would,  ere  long,  be 
sent  out)  to  the  south  of  Ireland. 

He  had  rather,  however,  miscalculated  the 
time  within  which  his  application  would  be  an- 
swered, and  felt  inclinea,  for  once,  to  quarrel 
with  the  promptitude  of  the  ruling  powers. — 
The  order  for  embarkation,  on  which  ne  had  not 
reckoned  for  two  or  three  months,  found  him  in 
an  awkward  and  characteristic  scrape  of  his 
wife  beiog  too  much  on  the  eve  of  her  coBfine* 
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tneni  to  W  :ih]e  to  ac^wnpaiiy  him  till  the  event 

Thit  under  sttch  circuija stances  Ned  should 
l«iv«  his  party  to  m^ka  the  best  of  their  way 
without  him,  ^nd  skulk  en  the  island  till  his 
wife'i  recov'fjA't  waai  perhnp^,  though  wrong,  on- 
ly natural.  But  it  Wis  rtu  less  natural  that  so 
haaardoiu  a^tep  Hhouiii  tUaw  down  retribution 
on  his  ht^adj  ia  thts  vi^rv  ntrLiHiing quarter.  From 
the  advanired  sluLe  of  the  season,  the  vessel  in 
which  he  utid  tii^  family  at  length  embarked  en- 
countered dreadful  giloa,  lind  was  wrecked  (on 
the  rocks  cilted  tht*  *(*iskGt**)  with  total  loss  of 
all  on  board  except  llie  livcs  of  the  crew  and 
piMiengeTB:  and  the  ^-hulc  ^vorldly  possessions 
of  Ned  and  his  houselmkU^the  bttle  colhforts 
which  hp  had  slnii^glrd  tinrd  to  purchase  (and 
for  which  had  the  acciflcnt  occurred  while  ac- 
eotnpanyinj^  hk  p^tiy,A  lihrral  allowance  wou)d 
lnvie  been  riiad«  him  bs  |,^(ivemment)  became 
the  jjrev  of  the  skillful  wre«',ker8,  for  which  the 
coasts  of  England  huva  lung  been  famous,  or 
rather  infamoGsj. 

For  thii  ttiere  would  liavo  been,  on  other  oc- 
casions, humi.tily  ^pcakimj^,  no  remedy,  fiut  as 
h^  rarely  happened  amid  the  vicissitudes  of 
Ned'*  sihiittloctH:k  existence,  he  found  himself, 
mcMt  opportunely,  on  arriving  in  Ireland,  for 
once  ma*tei-  of  a  home  of  his  own ;  one,  too,  not 
indifferently  stocked  with  cumforts  to  which  he 
and  hii  had  long  been  fttrmgers.  His  wife's 
grandniflthtT  had  latel>  dicnl,  oequeathing  her 
oid< fashioned  but  roomy  hou-ie  in  Castle  M.,  with 
all  the  odd  accumuliitiouH  such  mansions  are 
wont  to  contain,  of  iri^sh  linen,  and  uncut  silks, 
dumpy  waiches,  and  rr^e  rliamond  rings,  and  a 
small  sum  inde«ij  {but  Gokonda  at  the  moment 
in  poor  Ned's  eyes)  of  money  to  the  sole  use  of 
her  *  beloved  and  unfortunate  grandchild.' 

Tho  roading  of  the  will  cost  poor  Jane  some 
'natunl  tears;'  but  that  she  *  wiped  them 
■QOD,'  and  gave  herself  up  with  all  the  zest  of 
novelty  to  the  hitherto  unknown  luxury  of 
*  home/  may  be  easily  believed.  Ned  shared 
her  enjoyment,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
•he  idt  moot  pleased  in  conferring,  or  he  in  ow- 
ing to  one  still  so  dear  to  his  heart,  the  delight 
of  comerative  independence.  The  head-quar- 
ten  or  the  party  at  Y —  were  so  complaisantly 
■iluate^  that  Ned,  without  dereliction  of  duty, 
could  paaa  much  of  his  time  with  his  wife  and 
child,  and  it  was  no  small  enhancement  of  the 
rare  feeling  of  affluence  that  it  enabled  him 
(toon  after  his  transfer  to  the  first  battalion  of 
his  Ute  regiment  in  the  same  (quarter)  to  rejoice 
without  trembling  in  the  prospect  of  an  im- 
pending addition  to  his  familv.  That  Jane, 
w^th  such  an  event  before  her,  ha<4  felt  it  para- 
dise to  be  safely  anchored,  even  should  an  in- 
opportune move  of  the  regiment  unexpectedly 
occur,  will  not  be  doubted  by  any  poor  matron 
•imilarly  circumstanced.  But  nothing  seemed 
further  from  probability  than  the  arrival  of  a 
roif^,  And  it  was  withm  a  month  of  the  time 
when  ^tdt  sanguine  as  ever,  and  his  mind  as 
muek  set  on  an  heir  as  if  a  dukedom  were  in 
obegrtnce»  had  hoped  to  clasp  in  his  arms  his 
longrdeeired  boy,  that  an  order,  sudden  as  a 
thjmer-clapi  for  his  regiment  to  embark  at 
Cork  IVB  eecret  service,  came  as^  the  knell  to 
all  hit  high-wrought  expectations. 


Notions,  wild  as  despair  and  disappoinlmc^ 

could  make  them,  of  throwing  up  faifloc " 

sion  and  stayinc;  at  honte  with  Jane  at  i 
crisis,  passed  for  a  moment  across  poor  I 
dizzy  brain.  But  had  he  not  been  too  tlu 
ly  a  soldier,  though  an  uxorious  one,  to  i^ 
the  face  of  actual  service,  a  profession  biei 
loved,  there  was  remaining  sense  enouglb  Iq:1 
own  cranium,  and  abundance  in  Jane's,  to  t^ 
mind  them  that  an  old  tumble-down  ErU 
house,  and  some  six  hundred  pourwls,  woold 
form  but  a  scanty  heritage  for  the  babe  to  wtete 
proud  destinies  they  unconsciously  looked  ftr- 
ward.  Jane,  often  as  her  heart  would  Ak 
wh^n  her  hands  were  unoccupied,  busied  |ifltw 
self  cheerfully  in  her  husband's  hasty  0f|W* 
ment,  and,  painful  as  is  the  association  in  w 
mind  of  a  soldier's  wife  between  perl  and  pHoBfe- 
money,  would  sometimes  hint  at  the  probtb|)i* 
ties  of  the  latter  on  a  secret  expedition ;  afld 
playfully  bid  Ned  bring  a  christening  cup  fiiim 
some  then  often  menaced  South  Americaa  £1 
Dorado. 

So  between  the  bustle  inseparable  from  akQr> 
r'tf^  o^Qbarkation  the  excitement  natural  t»  a 
soldier  in  the  prospect  of  actual  senrice»  Ilie 
well-acted  cheerfulness  of  his  heroic  little  wtle^ 
and  bis  confidence  in  the  skill  and  kindn^  of 
*he  good  old  re;;imental  doctor,  whom  no  nuU- 
tary  punctilios  interposed  to  prevent  from  «p^ 

{>ortvne1y  resigning  and  staying  to  take  cartfef 
ler,  Ned  set  out  for  Cork  to  join  his  refpmeit, 
with  feelings  widely  different  from  aity  uiite 
whose  influence  he  had  ever  before,  since  las 
marriage,  set  loot  in  a  transport 

He  .could  not,  however,  altogether  forget  the 
unfortunate  result,  a  fatal  one  to  the  infant,  and 
nearly  so  to  the  mother  herself,  of  his  wifeTj 
last  accouchement;  and  as  he  looked  down 
from  the  hills  above  the  noble  Cove  of  Cork*  iff 
the  wind-bound  flotilla  containing  the  expedi- 
tion, inwardly  invoked  Eolus  to  be  spitdM 
enough  to  withhold  the  favoring  breezes  tiU  tke 
event  could,  on  the  present  occasion,  t>e  ascer- 
tained. 

His  prayers,  to  his  own  astonishment,  seemed 
really  to  have  fixed  every  weathercock  and  raae 
for  weeks  in  the  precise  position  most  hostile  to 
the  wishes  of  his  impatient  comrades,  and  most 
propitious  to  his  own;  and  he  half  felt  tlie 
imagined  responsibility  of  deranging  for  his  pri- 
vate convenience  the  deep-laid  plans  of  diple> 
macy  and  generalship.  Emboldened  by  the  iq^ 
parent  immobility  m  the  elements,  he  was  jait 
meditating  doins;  a  very  foolish,  and,  in  sone 
respects,  cruel  thing,  by  asking  leave  to  gratiQr 
himself,  and  torture  poor  Jane,  by  the  pantps  of 
a  second  parting,  when  he  was  ^oadeil,  hj  a 
change  in  the  tone  of  the  bulletin,  which  ke 
almost  daily  received  from  the  old  doctor,  to 
the  desperate  measure  of  making  an  unauthof- 
ized  trip  to  Castle  M. 

Late  one  sultry  evening,  when  amid  the.Ctt^ 
nui  of  long  detention  he  had  caught  hin 
looking  on  the  drooping  flac^  and  flapping  < 
of  the  convoy,  witli  sometliing  like  a  partic 
tion  in  the  general  longing  to  be  off,  a  \ 
was  put  into  his  hands  by  a  dusty  bare-le 
gossoon,  containing  such  an  account  of  his  w9 
precarious  condition,  as  betrayed,  spite  of  its 
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l»iior>  tile  extent  of  the  fean  of  her 

^ttfj^faat. ,  •  If  you  could,*  .wrote  he, 

^irfl^ttuft^tet|Ce«,  get  leave  for  a  few 

'" '  4' it  might  be  a  comfort  to  all  par- 

dned  as  the  expedition  has  long 

p  ten  te  one,  I  well  know,  whether  you 

Jfiil^bose  to  ask,  or  the  commanding  officer 

Mhriraitin|p  it.  Your  wife  is  in  the  hands  of 
Xui  Providence,  and  all  that,  under  it,  man 
ft-  do  (or  hor,  you  may  believe  i<hall  not  be 

'Aj^tnnlj  I  nhould  be  less  than  man,  wero 
'>  t^lietitate  to  ask^  or  Colonel  6.  to  erant  me  a 
Mj'')ib«^,  when,  for  aucht  I  know^  the  dear 
M^ltatkHacy  be  gone  before  I  can  get  to  her ! ' 
Myoiild  If<M,  TUihing  wildly  down  the  steep 

ai  QNTObVe  to  the  inn  on  the  quay,  where  the 
Hjibirtara  of  his  commanding  officer  had 
lUMI^sot^ously  established.    It  was  to  find 

»,:fi^  ^Bto%  dMerte^  1  Colonel  G.  weary  of 
imtf  firre,  and  of  hit  owa  company,  (for  his 
Iteps  had  long  taken  refuge  from  tavern 
r-Qii* board  their  respective  transports,)  had 
'^^  to  dine  on  board  the  commodore*s 
^  and  the  idea  of  rowing  off  a  couple  of 
'  io  ifk  a  Very  problematical  favor,  and 
ridifln^  the  little  remaining  light  for  a  rug- 
j  KiHy,  up-country  journey,  was  too  much 
iff^^tt^agofiiied  husband  to  endure.  To  take 
^IMtdli  leave,  and  profit  by  his  commander's 
irtlJiUe  absence  till  the  morrow,  was  a  temp- 
i^KIl^  too  sttong  to  be  resisted ;  and  after  an 
oMtota^^btsiQB  (the  five-thousandth  within  the 
^CAw  daya)  at  the  fixed  vanes  and  sleepine 
Al'cif  the  «it»arehtly  spell-bound  convoy,  Ned 
ilfettrtfited  toe  gowx>n,  who  still  hung  about 
ifm;  witMdering  that  a  gentleman  in  a  fine  red 
9oai  shfuld  be  so  much  out  of  sorts,  by  asking 
iM^fheknew  any  one  who  could  hire  him  a 
hMve  and  car  to  Castle  M..' 

^8ttre  it's  my  uncle  can  do  that  same,  your 
Mtittbur,*  said  the  lad  ;  *  and '  (his  little  eyes 
MtdSStif-M^  the  thouffht  of  thus  returning  in 
Ifttfll'phto  bis  native  vQlase)  '  sure  it's  myself 
9&i  arive  yees  with  all  the  pleasure  in  life. 
;•»%  dJrtlv*for  the  Thomond  Arms  ever  since  I 
ror  tito  height  of  a  leprechaun.' 
"*  Qtidc  as  li|htning,  then,'  cried  poor  Ned, 
*  lirht  car  and  a  fast  horse,  and  not  a  word 
Binja,  for  yonr  life^  to  any  one  but  your  uncle.' 
'  Lav^'me  'alone  for  that,'  said  the  urchin, 
i^tflk  a  gi^n  of  intelligence,  *  since  it  aint  plas- 
i^to  'genflefoUts  to  have  their  doings  talked 
irtf ,  li%Iit  aiiings  especially.* 
79bdiH^mott  soon  enough  for  Xed's  impa- 
itacie— Ksar,  horse,  and  urchin,  met  him,  (to 
hide  observation)  at  the  top  of  the  hill  on 
r^ich  the  town  of  Cove  is  built ;  and  rapidly, 
4^  in  his  esthnaition,  did  they  bowl  over  the 
Hft  miles  of  eomparatively  smooth  high  road 
r%feli  oecuihred  before  sti iking  across  the  hilty 
'MNS  ilitervetoing  between  him  and  his  place  of 
iifffiatinn  No  soyner,  however,  was  slacken- 
wft  WS^  i^eed  inevitable,  than  the  Irish  b^,  en- 
Swr  i^  if  instinctively  into  the  state  of  poor 
RfWUMGnl^,  shrove  to  beguile  Ihem  with  tales 
tUtr^'UtMai  which,  fkiling  ot  course  in  his 
iiiitfmood  to  amuse,  had  at  least  the  saluta- 
f^liptet  of  lulling  him  into  temporary  foiget- 
iiktm.    The  kind  lad's  object  thus  attained, 


he  drovd  the  more  briskly  on,  tiU  at  IfOg^, 

good  stuff  as  his  bit  of  nggpd  Ir 

viras,  he  was  fain,  jusl  as  L r  ^.  ^  u.  ^ 

season  dispersed  the  scarce  scttletf  "Aw.,,.-^ 
the  brief  midsummer  night-^to  stop  at  a  iTailii* 
house  some  miles  short  of  Castle  m.  to  give  her 
some  refreshment. 

The  pull  up,  cautiously  as  it  was  aehl^edr 
chased  Ned's  light  slumbers  also;  and  believ- 
ing, naturally  enough,  that  he  had  arrived  at 
his  destination,  he  gazed  eagerly  out  at  the  retf 
(the  only  opening)  of  the  craey  jingle  in  whicn 
he  was  pent  up,  for  the  waning  lights  of  Cas^e 
M.  It  was  with  disappointment  of  course,  that: 
his  half-awakened  eyes  rested,  instead  of  strecib' 
and  houses,  on  a  bit  of  black  bo|( ;  but  it  w^ 
with  absolute  horror  that  he  6*1  ♦  MrYwittf  ft-eah-^ 
ly  on  his  exposed  face,  that  very  coyetea  breelM^ 
which,  from  his  own  position  and  that  of  fhp 
vehicle,  he  knew  would  be  at  thir' moment 
shaking  out  every  topsail,  and  iinfurHng  every 
*blue  Peter'  in  the  long  w^ind-bound  fleet ! 

<How  long  has  it  blown  thfs  way,  boy.^^ 
screamed  N^,  jumping  half  distracted  out  of 
the  car. 

<  Sure  just  since  the  turn  o*  the  nighty  your 
honour ;  it's  rising  wid  the  sun  it  is  every  min-  . 
et,  and  sorrow  a  ship  there'll  be  in  the  Cove 
yander,  by  the  time  we  get  back  to  it.' 

The  prognostic  was  but  too  likely  to  be  leaU 
ized.  >  But  for  Ned  to  turn  back  with  his  cc^JU* 
gal  anxieties  unrelieved,  within  a  few  miles  <J( 
their  object,  was  beyond  human,  or  even  milita- 
ry nature.  Two  words  sufficed  to  make  the 
farmer,  ^t  whose  door  the  car  drew  np,  aware' 
of  the  urgency  of  the  case.  A  fleet  na^  Was 
cheerfully  saddled  for  the  anxious  husband, 
while  boy  and  mare  from  Cove  were  amply  re- 
freshed to  resume  their  journey  on  his  return. 
In  how  little  time  he  reached  Castle  M.  it  wa^ 
well  the  farmer's  horse  could  not  inform  hid 
master;  and  well  it  was  for  poor  Jane,  thai, 
sunk  in  the  slumber  which  followed  along  and 
difficult  labour,  she  was  unconscious  alike  of  the 
kiss  imprinted  by  Ned  on  her  own  pale  lip,  or 
on  the  paler  cheek  of  his  dead  infant  boy ! 

<  She'll  do  well,  thank  God !'  was  all  the  kiiid 
old  doctor  could  say ;  *  that  is,  if  VoU  don't  re- 
main to  disturb  her  when  she  wakes.  But'— > 
suddenly  lookinir  out  at  the  old  church  steeple 
opposite,  < be  off,  and  be  d— d  to  you;  don't yott 
see  the  wind  is  blowing  as  fair  as  ever  it  can 
blow  ?.' 

« I  know  it,'  cried  poor  Ned,  •  I  hav6  known  ft 
too  long.  God  bless  you,  doctor ;  lay  my  child' 
in  the  grave,  and  be  kind  to  her.*  One  more 
look  of  agony,  and  he  was  gone ! 

Little  passed  during  the  tedious  drive  to  Core 
across  the  hills ;  the  last  of  which  displayed 
the  spectacle,  under  other  circumstanced  the 
most  beautiful  perhaps  in  the  world,  of  a  whole 
fleet  under  weigh,  and  gliding  like  snow-white 
swans  between  shores  of  unparalelled  beauty  to 
the  long-barred  ocean.  Just  as  the  car  daJtM 
with  breathless  speed  down  the  steep  stoney 
street,  the  last  ana  dullest  sailers  of  the  convoy 
were  disappearing  beyond  the  rocky  poKa^  .of 
Erin's  proudest  harbour;  and  to  Ned, who kh^  . 
the  transport  containing  his  deta<ihinent  to  have 
been  moored  in  one  of  the  outermoet  berths  It 
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afforded,  the  thought  of  overtaking  her  seemed 
altogether  hopeleta.  With  Irishmen,  however, 
once  excited  and  interested,  nothing  is  impossi- 
ble ;  and  while  Ned,  as  in  a  dream,  collected 
hfs  few  shore  traps^  his  bow-l^ed  friend  Phil 
had  alight  pleasure  wheny,  (belonging  to  some 
absentee  gentleman)  manned  by  a  stout  and 
willing  crew,  as  read^  to  take  advantage  of  the 
breeze  as  the  best  sailing  vessel  in  the  convoy. 

« We'll  catch  her  yet,  your  honour,'  cried  Phil, 
leaping  in  uninvited  to  the  boat.    Sail  was  set 
in  an  instant,  the  sharp  tight  iittle  craft  caught 
the  breeze,  and  cut  through  the  water  with  the  ' 
rapidity  of  lightning. 

'  How  did  you  come  by  the  boat,  my  lad  ?  * 
said  Ned  at  length,  when,  his  feelings  some- 
what soothed  by  the  rapid  motion  and  ^uick 
progress,  he  found  leisure  to  think  less  painful- 
ly of  his  situation.  *  0,  uncle  Phil's  the  charge 
of  her  like  for  Lord  F.  He's  an  ould  sarvant  of 
the  family,  and  sure  I  told  him  when  ye  paid 
the  mare  so  handsome,  and  yees  in  trouble,  it 
would  be  a  sin  and  shame  not  to  get  ye  aboord 
before  night.' 

Before  night,  however,  it  was  not  destined  to 
be;  no,  nor  for  anotlier  and  another  night!  The 
wind  towards  afternoon  first  died  away,  which, 
as  retarding  the  larger  vessels,  would  rather 
have  favoured  the  gaining  on  them  of  the  wher- 
ry. But  ere  long  it  chopped  aSout  foul;  and 
while  the  tfansports,  a  good  deal  scattered, 
nevertheless  by  tacking  held  on  a  sort  of  course, 
the  light,  unballested,  ill-manned  boat  soon  beat 
about  Helplessly  at  the  mercy  of  the  conflicting 
billows,  fhrening  was  setting  in  with  every 
prospect  of  a  rising  storm;  the  exhausted  crew 
had  little  or  nothing  in  the  shape  of  refreshment 
on  board ;  to  keep  the  sea  was  impossible,  and 
all  their  object  (Ned's  feelings  when  obliged  to 
acquiesce  may  be  imagined)  became  to  regain, 
if  possible  before  night,  the  friendly  shelter  of 
Cove.  It  was  accomplished  with  so*  much  of 
danger  and  diffioulty,  such  imminent  hazard  of 
shipwreck  to  the  little  borrowed  vessel,  and  of 
death  to  her  crew  of  kind-hearted  volunteers, 
that  dearly  as  Ned  had  on  former  occasions  pur- 
chased the  indulgence  of  his  conjugal  feelings, 
his  present  suffering  fairly  threw  into  the  shade 
even  his  late  domestic  misfortune. 

With  the  morning  light,  however,  Fortune, 
as  she  had  before  done,  cast  on  him  one  0/  her 
compassionating  smiles.  A  swift-sailing  cutter, 
with  fresh  orders,  came  round  in  quest  of  the 
convoy.  To  get  on  board  her  with  a  stout  fish- 
ing-boat was  easily,  though  of  course  not  cheap- 
ly^  (the  whole  frolic  had  been  an  expensive 
one,)  attainabU;  and  on  the  third  day  Ned  Har- 
ris, lucky  in  a  sympathising  married  commaad- 
ing  officer,  stood  diipping  and  dismay^  on  the 
deck  of  the  transport  vessel,  Betsy. 

From  the  time,  however,  that,  afler  a  short 
and  prosperous  passage,  his  foot  touched,  free 
and  untrammelled,  the  shores  of  Spain,  (for  it 
was  the  memorable  expedition  to  the  Peninsula 
that  he  had  thus  perhaps  ominously  embarked 
on,)  my  poor  schoolfellow,  with  whom  the 
charms  of^war  now  once  more  united  me,  be- 
came  as  it  were  a  new  man.  His  innate  military 
ardor,  deprived  till  now  of  an  adequate  fidd, 
and  repcpstdby  petty-dom^jitic  «ntaD|;lem«nti, 


burst  forth  in  a  devotion  to  the  details  .ql  1 
aij  duty,  which  soon  drew  forth  the  hve 
teution  of  his  superiors ;  and  when  in  thm  1 
erous  affairs  of  a  campaign,  too  romantic  i* 
in  its  circumstances  for  modenv.waf&re,c 
tunitiesfor  individual  prowess  presented 
selves,  no  preux  chevalier  of  ola  ever  1 


* 


himiv^r '»  more  brilliant  local  reputation,  ttm 
the  fire-eating,  dashing  captain  of  iiis  Miy€jrt|l 
foot. 

The  regiment,  chiefly  recruited  in  Irehal 
was  as  fond, of  fightinc  as  its  crack  officer:  «iL 
the  knowledge  of  Irish  character  acquired  If 
Ned  during  liis  residence  in  the  countiy,  Mg^ 
the  community  of  feeling  engendered  by  hut  hi^ 
ing  left  his  wife  and  child  among  them,  pnjHjf 
him  not  only  to  lead  into  danger, but  to  kaq»«lt 
of  mischief,  his  thoughtless  Patlandens,  ui  a  «v 
which  less  good-natured  men  found  diKoR-. 
enough.  ^^ 

The  knowledge  that  Jane  was  safe  and  vrfL 
and  for  a  time  even  happy,  (as  happy  a§  a  ImL 
wife  separated  from  an  indulgent  Luabami  enk' 
or  ouf  ht  to  be,)  seemed  to  remove  the  i 
which  had  for  so  long  pressed  down  the  i  _ 
the  talents,  and  energies  of  Ned  Harris; 
when  I  saw  him,  daring  and  foremost  in  1 
—cool  and  decisive  in  success — and  even 
check  or  reverse  occurred,  so  prompt  and  lafS» 
in  expedient,  as  to  be  resorted  to  like  an  or 
by  a  commanding  officer  not  usually  ovex  1 
dent — I  asked  myself,  could  this  be  the  ua* 
devil  so  often  suspected  of  shirking,  and  1 
whole  life  had  been  hitherto  a  series  of  *o 
ing'  against  discipline,  of  which  matrinumr  a 
had  constituted  the  *head  and  front  f 

Poor  Jane,  I  am  sure,  could  she  have  wit 
ed  either  his  exploits  or  their  appreciation  If^ 
others,  had  enough  of  the  heroine  in  her  tonaM 
approvcKl  and  admired  them.    But  i  t  is  one  tbof^. 
to  follow,  with  blood  up  and  spirits  roused,  k 
the  wake   of  glorious    victory — ^nay,    evea  la 
wrestle,  in  undiminished  vieor  and  manluwa^ 
with  temporary  hardship  and  reverse— ana  i»> 
other  to  read  imperfect,  and  garbled,  and  ea^g- , 
gerated  accounts  of  distant  protracted  opantHns 
in  which  peril  must,  ever  to  a  wife,  fonn  tta  • 
most  prominent  feature^ 

A  hurried .  but  afiectionate  letter  from  Ned. 
sanguine  as  his  own  buo^t  spirit  could  nuMs 
it,  would  now  and  then,  it  is  true,  cast  ita  out 
bright  glow  over  scenes  in  which  his  sool  loaaA 
at  length  a  congenial  element ;  and  ou  this  paar 
Jane  would  live,  till  first  vague  unauthentioAid 
rumor,  and  then  too  stern  reality,  brought  ti^ 
ings  of  death  and  bereavement  to  hall  and  00^ 
tage  in  that  green  land  of  the  brave,  whose  bl««ii 
was  so  freely  poured  in  the  wars  of  our  comoMft" 
country.  The  promotion  to  a  majcNrity,  whidk 
sogratifiod  the  military  feeling  of  the  me  aai 
improved  the  circumstances  of  the  other,  «li 
saddened  to  both,  by  being  the  conseqoenca  H 
casualty  among  comrades  long  know^       '  *" 


miliarly  loved;  and  if,  amid  all  the  <     ^ 

of  quiddy-following  victories,  fear  for'  a  jpc^ 
ciouslife  was  the  paramount  aensatian— lamtk. . 
ly,  when  beneath  the  overwhelming  importM|Oi 
of  mightier  strife  the  contest  seemed  to  lanniii^, 
it  was  little  les^  painfully  exchanged  fot^api,* 
from  day  to  d»y  'deferred.' 
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Hith«rtp,.  in  th^  absence  •(  her  hosbaod,  the 
l^flfobjeqlof course  both  of  lore  and  anioyineot 
vJaneValwctionatBheart  had  been  her  only 
ttfughtar ;  a  child  who,  in  mind  and  character, 
lad  fully  realized  the  presentimeiita  of  hope  and 
vomise  with  which,  as  a  pledge  of  reconcilia- 
Ibn  as  Well  as  of  mutual  love,  she  had  at  first 
leen  welcomed  into  the  wdrld.  Tlie  count er- 
lart  of  her  gentle  mother  in  ele^nce  ol  appear- 
hce  and  sweetness  of  disposition,  there  slept 
leneath  this  mild  exterior  a  large  share  of  her 
ather's  latent  energy.  She  grew  up  a  true 
oldier's  daughter,  and  when  old  enough  to  enter 
Bto  and'  tjace  his  campaigning  operations,  no 
juerilla^maiden  in  Spain  knew  better  (as  far  at 
east  as  it  could  be  known  on  a  map)  the  *locaL 
tabitation,'  as  well  as  *name,'  of  the  scene  ct 
Tery  successful  skirmish.  Her  mother,  while 
he  sonietimes  smiled  at,  and  sometimes  sighed 
»ver,  her  daughter's  chivalrous  feeling,  insensi- 
ily  caught  a  portion  of  its  arb«r,  and  had  the 
tmd  sanguine  spirit  of  youth  still  continued  to 
ustain  the  misgiving  of  a  weaker  and  less  con- 
iding  temperament,  Ned  might  perhaps  have  re- 
umed  a  proud  and  joyous  father  and  husband  to 
is  long-qeserted  hearth. 

But  the  ways  of  Heaven  are  inscrutable ;  never 
terhaps  more  so  to  shortsighted  mortals,  than 
rheu  some  bright  blossom,  just  expanding  into 
oveHnessto  cheer  and  gladden  a  father's  decline 
s  smitten  with  that  fell  blight  which  seldom  de- 
cends  alone,  or  fails  to  lodge  its  deadly  canker 
n  tiie  parent  stem.  At  twelve,  the  not  uncom- 
noii  Irish nameof'Cherrj'*  (with  which, in duti- 
nl  remembrance  of  her  alienated  grandmother 
^ane  in  the  far  East  had  endowed  her  first-bom 
laughter)  seemed  the  most  appropriate  that  loves 
ocabulary  could  have  aiforaed  for  the  rosy  dim- 
pled creature,  all  life  and  freshness,  who  gam- 
boled by  her  now  pale  mother's  side.  Two 
hort  years  later,  the  deeper  wanness  of  thatmo- 
her*8  brow  wotdd  have  been  the  hue  of  health 
ompared  to  the  death-bloom  which  strove  with 
yet  still  ghastlier  white  on  the  flushed  cheek 
if  her  tall,  fragile,  fatally-developed  child.  As 
ong  as  hope  remained — and  where,  save  at  the 
ast,  did  it  desert  a  mother's  inmost  heart  ? — 
ane  shrank  from  haunting  with  her  own  too 
^oomy  presages  her  husband's  lonely  tent  or 
aidnight  watch:  and  when  the  dread  worst 
lame  to  crush  her  own  worn  spirit,  she  had  no 

rds  in  which  to  clothe  tidings  so  overwhelm- 

:  to  a  doting  father's  ears. 

The  kind  old  doctor,  who  might  have  assumed 
be  painful  office,  and  by  his  prudent  counsels 
ootned  and  dissuaded  a  despairing  mother  from 
,  hazardous  step,  had  long  since  fallen  a  sacrifice 

0  gratuitous  laoors  among  a  fever-stricken*peas- 
x&try.  So  there  was  none  among  pitying  neigh- 
K>rs  or  sympathizing  acquaintances  who  could 
lo  more  than  drop  a  tear  with  a  broken-hearted 
a  other  over  her  darling's  early  grave ;  or  ven- 

1  re  to  remonstrate,  when,  in  the  first  sense  of 
itter  desolation,  she  determined  to  embark  in 
•ne  of  the  many  Cork  vessels  daily  employed  in 
-onveying  stores  and  provisions  to  our  blockad- 
ng  army  ofi  Bayonne,  to  seek  and  impart,  by 
browing  herself  on  the  bosom  of  her  natural  pro- 
Dctor,  Uiat  only  solace  of  which  their  mutual 
Aictiqn  now  tdmitted. 


•^x, 


And  in  thin  retention,  wild  and  dSBoerat*  aa 
it  seemed,  there  mingled  more  than  the  mere 
hope  of  relief  from  unshared  mental  suffering.-^ 
The  'insatiate  archer'^  arrow  had  glanced  to  the 
mother  from  her  child,  and  Jane  felt  now  ndr 
never  she  must  embrace  her  long-absent  hus- 
band. If  life  or  health  were  ever  to  be  recruited 
for  his  sake,  the  milder  climate  of  Spain  held 
out,  perhaps,  the  sele  faint  chance.  So  with  a 
last  long  kiss  to  the  turf,  which  no  gentle  air  ot 
luring  had  yet  taught  to  grow  green  above  her 
buried  treasure,  Jane  sailed  from  Cove  in  a  stout 
brig,  owned  by  the  brother  of  her  husband's  ser- 
jeant-major,  one  of  those  kind,  warm-hearted, 
humble  friends  so  often  to  be  met  ^ith  in  Ire- 
land. Almost  seven  years  had  passed  since, 
harassed  with  fatigue,  stunned  with  domestic 
misfortune,  and  haunted  vnth  dread  of  profes- 
sional disgrace,  Ned  Harris  had  quitted  the  same 
enchanting  spot,  which  then,  in  all  its  flush  of 
human  beauty,  had  as  little  power  te  charm  as 
now,  when,  in  the  delusive  loveliness  cf  as  luxr- 
mer-like  March  aftemooOt  it  wooed  in  vain  a 
parting  glance  of  admiration  from  a  bereaved 
moUier's  eye. 

The  voyage,  at  a  boisterous  season,  had  of 
course  its  share  of  fcvils ;  at  least  it  must  have 
been  so,  for  alas !  no  record  of  them  saw  the 
light.  Many  (^if  indeed  the  survivors  of  that 
fast-fading  period  may  be  now  so  numbered,) 
among  the  brave  men  who  in  18 —  sought  to  be- 
guile the  tedium  of  the  lingering  blockade  of 
Bayonne  by  rambles  in  its  picturesque  vicinity 
will  yet  remember — (others  owe  to  the  graphic 
fidelity  of  a  narrative,  familiar  as  it  ought  to  Be 
to  every  Briton) — ^the  harrowing  sensations  ex- 
cited in  the  bosom  of  spectators  from  a  distant 
heieht,  whence,  alas!  no  shadow  of  assistance 
comd  be  even  attempted,  by  the  inevitable  de- 
struction of  a  tine  but  unknown  vessel,  drifted 
by  the  relentless  fUry  of  a  sudden  gale  on  the 
reef  of  rocks  extending  from  the  little  Spanish 
seaport  town  of  B. 

In  the  sight  of  anxious,  but  from  the  first  al- 
most hopeless  groups,  the  gallant  bri^  was  shiv- 
ered to  atoms — all  her  supposed  British  crew 
engulphed  to  rise  no  more ;  while  one  corse,  one 
alone,  that  of  a  ^nteel,  elegantly-formed  female, 
but  a  little  past  the  prime  of  life,  was  borne 
ashore  ,by  the  relenting  waves  to  receiver  such  ' 
hasty  sepulture  as  soldiers,  in  presence  of  an 
enemy,  even  amid  the' breathing  of  a  hollow 
half-acknowledged  armed  neutrality,  could  give. 
An  ubler  pen  than  mine  has  told  how  long  and 
deeply  the  horrors  of  the  shipwreck  thus  wit^ 
nessed  haunted  the  lonely  outpost  in  silent 
bivouac ;  and  how  men,  long  inured  to  carnage  in 
the  fidd,  and  reckless  of  death  amid  war's  stir- 
ring scenes,  felt  visions  of  drowning  men,  en- 
gulphed beneath  mountain  billows,  press  round 
their  mid^ht  pillow  with  all  the  frightful  vivid- 
ness of  Clarenee's harrowing  dream! 

Some  six  weeks  might  have  elapsed  after  this 
*soriy  sight,*  when  letters  of  eager  inquiry  about 
his  family  from  poor  Harris  were  ominously  re- 
turned  to  him  by  the  rector  of  Castle  M.,  with 
the  appalling  intelligence  of  his  wife  having 
sailed  for  Spain  in  the  hithefto  unaccounted  for 
brig*Erin.'  Poor  Ned  searcely  comprehended, . 
as  ne  read,  that  he  was  a  childless  father,  and 
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^  .  A  (itfll  a  hit  HUDd's  eye  a  ^nt- 
tlef  At'Jii(iifoi9t>a.preiiutarely  expanded,  and 
j«»OW  bHifUCfli  ^iiyrShtTed  fiower.  But  instinct 
[libit  wntnf  instinct  of  aeepair,  taught  him  at 
OQceihat  l[he  poor  buried  victim  of  shipwreck 
,<ro(^ld>>e  no  other  than  his  broken-hearted  Jane. 
A  ling,  where  his  dark  hair  was^now  btended 
witli  a  little  ^eae  of  that  rich  gold  in  which 
death's  seal  ia  often  early  set,  confirmed  this 
atron^  conviction,  and  all  that  now  remained  for 
.the  aad  deeply  pitied  widower  was  the  solace  of 
a  day  of  unrestrained  solitary  weeping  over  the 
*itnfngQr*s^ve.' 

.  Hor.coiild  this  'luxury  of  woe'  have  been,  at 
toy  period  during  the  long  eventful  campaign, 
fasaxely  and  uuMsitatingly  allowed  himself  by 
cu^  whom  idl  that  lengthened  struggle  had  niever 
(bra  moment  ifeundabsentfrom  the  post  of  duty. 
Aware»  from  authentic  though  as  yet  unofficial 
•onrces,  of  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  allies, 
and  the  virtual  termination  of  the  war,  the 
^itish  iorces,  it  is  well  known,  dreamt  little  of 
aii  engagement,  all  the  superfluous  carnage  of 
irhieh  must  rest  with  the  sullen  increduli^  of  a 
pcou^  and  balBed  foe. 

That  the  blockading  army  was  surprised,  in 
alip^st  the  security  of  peace,  by  a  movement,  as 
unforeseen  as  it  was  overwhelming,  of  a  trebly 
superior  foroe,^  is.  now  matter  of  histvry.  But  by 
^V»  po'bapa,  is  it  known,  or  at  least  remember- 
fd»  tn^t  when  the  re^ment  almost  in  advance 
of  the  attacked  position  was  first  aroused  to  a 
f{Si|fe  of  dagger,  its  temporary  cemntfender,  the 
MQpnd  fielid  officer,^  was,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
ift%t  ,oot  ihett,  to  direct  with  his  wonted  energy 
the  necessary  measures  of  resistance,  and  cheer 
Qt^  with  his  well-known  voice  the  troops  to 
YKhom  ^  would  have  been  a  rallying  point 
,  ,  ^l  that  valor  and  habits  of  discipline,  how- 
4Vfr»  CQi:^  do,  was  achieved  by  the  next  in  com- 
mand; and  when,  roused  by  the  roar  ef  perhaps 


the  heaviest  fire  of  the  campai^B, 
whence  aught  alse  mii^t  bav^ — 
to  tear  him,  Ned  Harris  ro^ 
atelv  into  the  thickest  of  the 
to  share  the  fate  of  a  soldier 
uenown,  and  he  borne  a  wounded; 
in  the  walls  of  a  place*  of 
more  would  have  given  his  couni 
po6ses«ion. 

Hw  wo«nds,  though  severe^ 
fatal;  out  it  was  sad  for  the  gallant 
spirit  which  had  so  truly  home,  dm  , 
eventful  conflict,  the  *burden  and  ]mt 
to  be  laid,  at  its  victorious  close,  ckl' 
of  an  enemy's  hospital,  a  prey  to 
ments  of  private  sorrow  and 
morse,  which  little  needed  the 
suffering  to  lend  their 
Amid  the  excitement  of  the  advance 
and  the  proud  consciousness  of  a 
share  in  its  triumph,  the  feeling  of 
might,  in  some  degree  have  abeorbeA' 
the  father  and  husband;  but,  in  the,'" 
tude  of  sickness  and  sorrow,  the  ^ 
aphernalia  ef  victory  amid  whichT 
revelled  came  to  him  with  all  t!bei 
of  a  feverish  dream,  while  the  sei'] 
he  was  alone,  not  only  in  Bayonnew  %«t 
world,  was  there  with  its  eveiy 

Fever,  perhaps  happ0y,  ensi 
amendment ;  and  on  the  day  when  hir 
the  army,  at  length  released  from  " 
perfluous  'observation,'' followed  in 
earlier  victors  into  Paris,  it  was  Biy 
been  detained  myself  by  a  trifling 
the  companion  of  mv  school  dajrs 
from  whom  he  had  been  in  death  'not, 
ed,'  in  a  spot  hallowed  by  afiectioD* 
Romish  bigotry,  outside  the  quiet    ~ 
little  Spanish  village  of  B  — ^. 
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THE   CHILD  OF    LIGHT. 


I  meet  her  in  my  daily  path, 

A  ehild  of  love  and  lifffat ! 
Her  eye  mere  faeeVenly  beauty  hath, 

Tha^  suny  eyes  of  nkht : 
lV«e|r|P  wave  and  sward  their  margins  weav 

Shn  comes  and  clasps  me  rouncQ 
A  wrcetcir,  younger,  Genevieve 

uf  this  love*hauBtrd  ground ! 

Unfo  my  &ee  her  aspect  bright 

8he  Una  ia meaning  wonder; 
Yet  knows  not  whence  nmphngs  the  light 

.  T^  atreams  mine  eyelids  under : 


Sweet  thous;hu  and  holy,  lurking  there, 

Sniprise  her  into  sighiDg, 
T^.jDaechIe8B  grown,  that  breathful  air 

W  all  her  aoun  replying. 

But  strains  that  fill  my  vision-land, 

To  her  their  tones  impartins. 
Seen  wehe.  like  echoes  near  at  hand, 

Ihfjtm  ««  bpepnirtWting ; 
And  forth  euenm  they  bucst,  a  throng 

Of  sweef  thoughts  unreprest. 
Snatches  of  sympathetie  song  ir- 

Hir  lilt  haad  ipeulu  the  rest* 


A  woman  is  she— yet  a  chiU, 

A  woman's  faith  enfolds  her ; 
Yet  knows  she  net— tbeawieec  end 

What  bondage  vet  ebeU  hoU  hu^ 
When  hearts  shall  le^  as  betff  ;b».i — 

Disturbed  by.  tender  dreani|r~ 
Where,  mingled  deep,  a  love  i. 

With  human  love  is  beaming. 


She  fears  not  yet  the  star  to  greet 

That  ushers  in  the  morrow ; 
Not  yet  within  her  booom  meet 

The  tides  of  joy  and  sorrow ; 
She  only  see-ndie  only  knopn-* 

The  dim  perceptive  beauty. 
Where  through  anothex^sbeiog 

The  light  of  love  and  duty. 


She  heeds  not— tender-thou^edeae ! 

This  altered  face  and  faded  ; 
No  ray  of  lovc*d  eternal  sen 

Can  from  her  soul  he  shaded. 
A  dream  of  dadnemih^iiilM  he. 

And  ne'er  through  nfe  foigot. 
For  truer  than  all  eaith  to  me, 

^e  loves,  and  do«bt#Be  noi ! 
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^PPLETON  &  CO*S.  ILLUSTRATED  EDI- 
TIONS. 
UiSTORY   or   Napoleon:   from  the  French  of  M. 
liaurcnt  de  I'Ardeche,  Member  of  the  Institute 
of  France,  *c.      With  500  Illustrations,  after 
designs  by  Horace  Verne t ;  and  twenty  original 
,     tx>nnMt9.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    2 
vols,  8  vo 

Tke,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  a  Tale ;  by  Oliver 
Goldsmith,  M.  B.  Illustrated  with  numerous 
engravings,  With  a  life,  by  J.  Aiken,  M.  D.— 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  ^  Co.    1  vel.  8  vo. 

Tme  Life  aad  Adventuiles  of  Robinson  Cru- 
soe, by  Daniel  Dt*  Foe.  With  a  Memoir  of  the 
Author,  and  an  Essay  on  his  Writings.    Illu£- 

-  trated  by  GrandviUe.  New  York :  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  1  vol.  8  vo. 

Tbb  Juvenile  Naturalibt:  or  Walks  in  Spring, 
Summer,  Autumn  and  Winter.  By  B.  H.  Dra- 
per. New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1  vol.  16 
mo. 

We  have  received  from  Saxton  &  Pcirce  the 
i|»lendid  works  mentioned  above,  the  title  pages 
•f  which  as  we  have  given  them,  are  sufficient  to 
declare  their  value.  Of  course  it  would  be  use- 
ksB  to  speak  in  praise  of  such  books  as  Robinsen 
Cruioe  aad  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  as  th(»y  have 
long  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  critics,  and 
«e  under  the  particular  care  of  the  great  reading 
ni^lic  ;  but  Appleton  &  Co's.  editions  of  these 
■tandard  works,  especially  their  illustrated 
one  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  we  can  hardly 
Mo  much  commend  to  popular  attentien.  The 
History  of  Napoleon,  mentioned  in  the  list  we  have 
given,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  typography 
which  have  been  issued  from  the  American  press, 
uid  the  illustrations  are  as  thick  as  blackberries. 
U  is  truly  a  fine  work,  beautifully  got  up  through- 
out. The  object  of  the  Juvenile  Naturalist  is  in- 
[iicated  by  its  title.  It  is  excellently  calculated  to 
ronush  Ivgitimate  sources  of  pleasure  to  the 
foung. 

In  this  connection  we  must  say  a  few  words  on 
Ihe  general  character  and  mechamcal  execution 
[»f  the  books  published  by  Appleton  &  Co.  They 
lave  within  the  last  year  issued  many  editions  of 
vorks  of  durable  value  and  accredited  reputation, 
n  a  style  of  great  neatness  and  beauty.  They 
lave  discarded  brown  paper  and  illegible  type,  and 
mt  their  name  only  to  such  editiomras  no  pub- 
kshciB  would  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge.  They 
ure  doing  all  in  their  power  to  raise  the  mechan- 
cal  execution  of  American  publications  nearer 
o  a  par  with  those  of  England,  and  are  well  de- 


serving of  public  patronage  for  their  enterprise 
and  liberality.  Books  pour  out  of  their  press  ta 
a  continual  stream.  It  is  almost  a  rare  thing  for 
us  not  to  have  one  of  their  pnblicatians  oil  war 
desk  unnoticed.  They  issue  faster  than  we  ean 
read  and  criticise.  A  collection  of  the  work^lJicf 
have  published  would  go  far  to  furnish  a  »"jBiMff 
library. 

Thk  Vouhg  Obsbrvkr,  or  How  to  Learn  wii|. 
out  Books.  Salem :  JohnP.  Jewtit  1  vol.  16va^ 
The  object  of  this  Hitle  wotk  is  to  'eneonngf  im^' 
assist  young  perjons  in  ftfrmiog  habiu  of  ob^em^- 
tion,  and  to  awaken  in  them  a  landable  dasire  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  works  of  Nahire/  It  is 
for  sale  by  Wm.  Hemhaw. 

Sc4ifDiNAViA,ANCiB!rT  aho  ModBk«j  h«iw  a 
Hiiiory  nf  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway.  By 
Andrew  Criebton,  L  L.  D  .  and  Henry  Whet- 
ton,  L.  i^.  D.  2  vols.  New  York :  HtiMir  4t 
Brothers. 

We  have  received  from  Tappan  &  Dennett  th« 
abftvo;  forming  Not.  136  and  137  ol  Harperft'  Faai- 
ily  Library.  In  the  preface  of  the  Ameriean  |Mib- 
Itshers,  the  work  is  rightly  described  as  ihe'jotnt|irt- 
duetion  of  two  of  the  ripest  seholars  ef  thapiaaeiH 
day,  who  have  made  the  su^jeet.ef  Rnnia  JilcmiMt 
and  antiquities,  as  well  as  of  Mortheoihiiloijrfnt. 
erally,  their  particular  study.' 

Tbe  History  of  the  Navv  of  the  Uifirav 
States  of  Abierica  :  Abridged  in  one  vohMW. 
By  J.  Fennimore  Cooper.  Phila.»  ThoroaSfe 
Cowperthwaite  &  Co. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  abridgement  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  excellent  Naval  Histoiy,  as  maayw^ 
read  it  who  would  be  frightened  by  the  aae  oif.||ie 
large  work.  Of  its  merits  as  a  namti?e  nor  one 
who  has  read  the  book  with  an  unprejudiced  Qiijld 
can  doubt.  It  is  for  sale  by  Gould,  Kendall  & 
Lincoln. 


R.  W.  Emersoit.— This  gentleman  intends  to 
give  in  December  a  couise  of  lectures  on  the 
Times.  Whatever  maybe  thought  of  many  of  Us 
opinions,  no  one  can  deny  that  he  is  One  of  the 
most  fascinating  lecturers  of  the*,  day.  Hip  ne- 
centricity,  and  the  epigrammatic  sharpness  of  his 
style,  together  with  his  abundant  stores  of  thought 
and  knowledge,  make  his  lectures  always  inter- 
esting. He  is  never  dull,  whatever  else  he  may 
be. 
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THE  CHEAPEST  MAOAZINE  EVER  FUBLILHED. 

On  and  afUr  the  15tk  of  October  the  Semi- 
monthly Magazine  will  be  printed  on  only 
ona  sheet  of  extraordinary  size,  large  enough 
to  contain  48  pages,  the  same  number  of  pages 
now  given.  This  will  insure  a  great  sating  to 
•ar  subeeribers  in  the  way  of  postage^  which 
will  then  be  on  each  number  only  21-2  cents, 
out  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  only  11-2 
cents  within  the  State.  The  result  of  this  muit 
necessarily  add  a  large  number  to  its  list  of 
subscribers. 

The  Semi-Moicthly    Magazine,    for    each 
month,  hereafter,  will  contain  forty-eight  pa- 
ges of  the  size  now  given,  printed  on    paper  of 
the  finest  quality,  and  type  ot  the  most  beautiful 
style  and  finish,    its  contents,  will  be  of  a  bet^ 
ler  deecription  than  hitherto,  as  the  publisher 
has  DOW  increased  facilities  for  obtaining  every 
new  work  that  appears  in  Great  Britain,  through 
a  Gsrefal  agent,  residing  expressly  for  that  pur 
pope  in  London,  and  has  made  many  new  engage 
ments  with  distinguished  writers,  for  origina] 
contributions  to  its  pages.  As  heretofore,  it  wilj 
contain  the  best  articles  of  the  Boston  Notion^ 
embracing  the 'choicest  tales,  romances  and  poe- 
tcy,  publiahed  in  all  the  American  and  foreign 
periodioals,  together  with  many  valuable  reviews 
and  elaborate  original  articles,  of  a  literary,  polit 
ical  and  scientific  character.     It  will  also  con  j 
tain  frequently  entire  novels  and  plays,  and  re- 
prints of  many  valuable  and  entertaining  En- 
glish booksy  in  advance  of  any  oUter  reprint  in 
lUseomUry,      The  articles  generally,  will  be 
from  the  pens  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of 
Europe  and  America,  such  as  Bulwer,  Knowles, 
James,  Dickens,  Cockton,    Sergeant  Talford, 
Moore,  Marryat,  AVarren,  T.  K.  Hervey,  B. 
Simmons,    Herbert,    Simms,    Inman,   Irving, 
Cooper,    Bryant,  Halleck,    Longfellow,    Fay, 
Whittier,  Tuekerman,  MeLellan,  Holmes,  Hoff- 
man, Dewey,  Channing,  Neal,  Ingraham,  Mel- 
n.  Fields,    Woodwerth,  Pierpont,     Bancroft, 


Martineau,  Miss  Gould,  Miss  Sed 
Leslie,  &c.,  Ac.    All  the  best  artic 
'  Blackwood,'  *  Frazer,' '  Tait,*  '  Colbu 
MonUily,'  <  Metropolitan '  and  *  DabliB| 
sity '  Magazines ;  also,  the  most  inteii 
pers  of  the  *  Southern  Literary 

*  Knickerbocker,'  the  '  Ladies*  Cemp 
« Lady's  Book,'  *■  The  Dial,'  and  other  i 
magazines,  will  be  found  in  its  pages.  I 
fore,  as  specimens  of  the  literature  oft 

a  convenient  form  for  preflenraiion,  it  I 
found  highly  valuable  to  all  who 
up  with  the  eurreat,  without  incurring! 
expense.    Of  the  Engliiih  periodicals i 
a  yery  large  portion  of  the  contents  i 
and  uninteresting,  and  it  will  be  the  < 
editor  of  the    S£Hi-MoNTni.Y  Maga 

*  winnow  the  wheat  and  throw  the 
The  work  will  occasionally  be  etuueilii 
a  FINE  ENGRAVING.     THE  NEW  NOV| 

HERBERT  AND  BULWER,  to  bef 

in  the  Boston  Notion,  will  also  app 
oemi-Monthly  Magazine. 

From  what  we  have  written  above 
once  be  perceived  that  the  Skki-Mon 
AZiNE  will  be  decidedly  the  ckeape 
in  the  world.    For  two  dollars  it 
three  times  as  much  matter  as  any  of  I 
dollar  periodicals,  and  as  macb,and  ( 
enta  quality,  as  any  of  the  five  dollar l 
in  the  country.    We  look  for  a  sub 
during  the  present  year,  of  from  tfi 
ty.five  thousand  names,  confident  that^ 
lence  of  the  work  and  its  unparalleled  4 
will  secure  for  it  a  circulation  in  i 
town  and  village  in  the  United  St 

(Hcrms. 

City  Subscribers  can  have  tlw 
lefl  at  their  houses,  on  ewery 
publication.  It  will  be  for  sole  by  all  I 
of  the  Boston  Notion,  at  eight  cents  | 
copy.  Postmasters  are  authorized  I 
agents.  All  subscriptions'  to  be  fmU  J 
eamre— and  no  subscriptions 
than  one  year. 
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NOTICE. 

B7  SabBcribers  to  the  Magazine  will  pleaae  take  notice,  as  it  is  for  tbeir  interest  toc'o  », 
that  the  Magazine  is  now  printed  on  imly  one  sheet — twenty-four  pages  at  an  impreaDoa, 
imposed  in  technical  parlance,  as  a  half  sheet  of  twenty -fours— consequently  the  Postage  em 
the  Magazine  sbouM  he  rated  as  a  ontsfuet  Periodica),  viz: — ^under  100  milesy  1 1-2  eeati 
over  100  miles,  21-2  cents.  We  are  ctabled  to  print  this  large  sheet  by  means  of  a  voy 
large  press,  manufactured  expressly  for  this  purpose— and  by  it  we  aie  enabled  torednee 
the  Postage  on  the  Magazine  j«e^  ens  huff.    The  Magazine  is  certainly  cheap  enough  now. 
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'Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  hath  said : 
•This  is  my  own— my  native  land  V 

Scott. 
*Ouii  CouATRY !'— At  that  hallowed  word, 
What  feelings  in  the  breast  are  stirred ; 
The  wanderer— wheresoc'er  he  roam, 
Weepa  at  the  sacred  name  of  home  ! 
Her  rudest  peak— her  loneliest  cave— 
The  waters  round  her  rocks  that  lave — 
■  Her  desert  plains— her  mountains  high, 
For  him  possess  a  witchery. 
The  Switzer  will  sigh,  when  far  distant,  to  hear   . 
The  soul-stirring  song  of  the  rude  mountaineer ; 
It  speaks  of  his  country !    It  tells  of  the  time 
When  in  childhood,  he  loved  her  mountains  to 

climb. 
It  brioffs  to  his  view,  the  sweet  cot  by  the  wood  ; 
And  the  bright  sunny  faces  before  it  that  stood. 
The  Greek— though  his  county  has  long  since 
been  known. 
As  a  shadow  of  glory,  now  faded  and  gone ; 
Will  patise  on  her  hills ;  e^er  he  bid  them  adieu  ; 
Where  oities  and  temples  once  rose  to  the  view:  ' 
And  find  in  their  ruins,  now  dreary  and  bare, 
A  charm,  th«t  in  vain  he  will  seek  for  elsewhere. 

Hark !    The  loud  bugle's  thrilling  sound 
Rises  o*er  Scotland's  hills.    Around, 
Through  vale  and  glen,  o'er  rock  and  dell, 
The  parting  echos  gently  swell : 
Yet  startling  in  that  wild  domain 
Where  sohtude  had  fixed  her  reign. 
Strange,  that  a  sound  so  shrill  and  drear 
Should  jar  on  nature's  slumbers  here ; 
That  sound  has  roused  up  bpsoms  stem, 
Fioni  the  green  heath,  and  tangled  fern  ; 


Now  8)>rings  a  wairior  to  the  strand  ; 
His  kindlirtg  eye  8ur\'eys  the  band. 
Who,  firm  in  purpose,  boldly  sUnd, 
To  die — or  free  their  native  land. 
But  who  is  he,  whose  lofty  soul 
Thus  spurns  the  fetters  of  control  1 
That  noble  form  and  forehead  fair. 
Bear  marks  of  anguish  and  of  care ; 
It  seems  as  grief  had  warr'd  with  time 
To  snatch  him  in  his  morning  prime : 
Yet,  in  his  gesture  and  his  mein. 
Some  settled  purpose  might  be  seen 
Which  aids  him  to  suppress  the  sigh. 
And  tear,  that  strive  for  mastery. 

He  pauae»-then  with  sudden  spring. 
He  gains  the  centre  of  the  ring* 
His  eagle  glance  from  man  to  man 
Is  passed,  as  if  the  look  might  scan 
His  inmost  soul ;  and  on  his  brow 
The  symbol  trace,  of  friend,  or  foe. 
•Well  met,  once  more ;  behold  1  bring 
A  flag  of  truce  from  England's  King : 
See !  here  the  royal  mandate  lies; 
Who  owns  it,  lives !— who  braves  it^  dies  !* 
'These  are  the  terms.'    A  smile  of  scorn 
Played  on  his  lip,  and  then  was  gene. 
'All  mute !    Not  e'en  a  single  sword 
To  flash  reply  to  England's  lord  T 
Answer  ye  men  of  Ellershe ; 
Do  ye  choose  chains,  or  liberty  V 
Still  as  the  stprm-hushed  deep,  had  been 
That  little  band  of  patriot-men  ; 
But,  as  when  roused  froni  peaceful  sleep. 
The  wild  winds  stined  that  foamii^g  deep : 
So  did  the  fiery  thoughts,  long  num 
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hk  aileaoe,  now  th^r  letten  bun*. 

A  ibottC  is  hetrd,  tba  ipear  heads  ^am, 

lUitoctMl  back  by  rock  and  stream; 

'Oar  answer  to  the  tyrant,  be 

•Oua  CaimTaT!  Waxlaci!  LtBcmTrT 

By  treachery  of  ruthless  hands. 
That  warrior  on  the  scaffold  eiand?, 
like  some  serene  and  god-like  form 
Who  yields,  when  vain  to  brave  the  storm : 
One,  only  one  request  he  made 
Ere  his  wrung  breast  in  death  was  laid : 
'Let  me  but  look,*  he  said,  *ooce  more 
Upon  my  loved— my  native  shore. 
Where  I  have  struggled,  fought  and  bled, 
Tliat  she  might  rear  her  free-crowned  head. 
And  save  the  stain  of  coward  shame 
From  lighting  on  her  children's  name  : 
One  effort,  ere  my  heart-strings  burst 
To  avenge  my  bleeding  Marion's  dust ; 
And  then,  my  country  !  let  it  be 
My  triumph— ^hat  I  die  for  thee ! 

•OuB  Coowrav !'    'Sons  of  (Jreece,  arise ! 
Shrouded  in  death-like  gloom  she  lies ! 
Can  ye  sit  thus  in  torpid  sleep. 
While  heroes  fall,  and  orphans  weep  7 
Shall  this  blue  deep  your  shores  that  lave, 
Bear  on  its  breast  a  race  of  slaves  1 
Here  cowards !  view  yon  hallowed  spot : 
The  deeds  done  there,  are  they  forgot  ? 
And  view  those  straits  that  atretch  below. 
Where  your  sires  crushed  the  Persian  toe. 
Ah    those  who  fought  for  freedom  then» 
Full  well  deserved  the  name  of  wir ! 
That  gulf!  fear  ye  its  gloomy  deep? 
Heroes— whose  names  will  never  sleep. 
Once  stood  as  conquerers  on  its  shore  ; 
Bear  ye  the  name  which  then  they  bore  t 
If  so,  assert  your  birth-right  now. 
And  lay  the  proud  oppressor  low.' 

Thus  spoke  Bozzaries,  while  around 
His  country's  tyrants  strewed  the  ground. 
There,  lulled  in  tranquil  sleep  they  lay. 
But  waiting  the  approach  of  day. 
To  seal  the  victories  they  had  gained. 
And  crush  the  few,  who  yet  remaind, 
like  noble  monuments,  to  show 
That  they  would  die,  ere  trust  to  foe. 
They  slept !  but  on  that  fearful  sleep 
Burst  cries  of  vengeance,  loud  and  deep  : 
They  woke,  to  feel  what  man  can  brave. 
Rather  than  stoop  to  be  a  slave. 
Though  with  that  victory  was  bought 
The  life  of  him  who  vainly  fought ; 
His  name  and  deeds  willlong  remain. 
Would  they  could  rouse  those  hearts  again ; 
'  But  ah !  the  warrior^s  memory,  now. 
Fails  to  light  up  their  children's  brow. 
'OuA  CouirraT*  is  to  them,  a  name 
HaUowad  alone  by  tears  of  shame 


'Oca  Couimv !'  hear  theiaipirng  cfy 
Prom  Alpine  moontaina,  nftnghig}i. 
The  symbol  of  a  iyrant*s  power 
Waves  proudly  from  each  doud-capt  tower; 
What  daring  hand  has  pluck'd  it  do#D  t 
FeaiB  he  not  too,  the  tyrahfs  frown  1 
He  seoms  his  comrads*  coward  fean ; 
His  country's  wrongs  are  in  his  ears ; 
He  hears  the  epithet  of  'slavb  !' 
Applied  to  souls,  so  true  and  brave ; 
It  was  enough :  the  hand  of  Tcll 
Revenged  the  taunt,  where  Gesler  fell 

•Oim  CouifTKY !'    On  Podotia's  plaia. 
The  moaning  winds  send  forth  the  strain ; 
Where  music's  tones  in  bower  and  dome, 
Once  spoke  of  happiness  and  home. 
Mournful  and  sad,  is  heard  alone. 
The  exile's  plaint,  the  captive's  groan. 
Ah,  Poland !  who  can  think  of  thee 
Nor  feel  thy  wrongs,  thy  misery  1 
If  strangers  weep  to  hear  thy  woas, 
Whd  shall  thy  son's  deep  grief  disclose  1 
Tom  from  the  mansions  of  their  sires— 
Their  fatheis*  graves— their  household  fire: 
Their  rights  usutp'd  ;  war's  blighting  bieai^ 
Telling  of  carnage,  slaughter,  death ; 
In  vain  their  toils,  in  vain  their  cares ; 
They  all  have  dared  what  man  can  dare  ; 
They  all  have  fought,  they  all  have  Ued, 
Peace  to  the  memory  of  the  dead. 
Yet  has  she  hearts  that  may  not  bow ; 
Still  has  she  souls,  who're  kindling  now 
With  hopes  of  vengeance,  yet  to  be  ; 
Dreaming  of  peace  ami  liberty : 
Names,  that  riiall  sound  from  ahore  to  sbor?. 
When  Rusria's  despot  lives  no  more : 
Names— that  each  land  with  pride  miglit  owi; 
Hearts— that  will  own  one  lord  aloaa ; 
Hands— that  in  toil  and  danger  naist. 
Their  country's  thraldom  yet  shall  Intiau 

'  Oom  CouiifaY !'  In  the  captive's  pnycr. 
Her  weal  or  wo,  will  claim  a  shaie: 
Her  good  alone  a  Cato  viewed 
When  nature's  feelings  be  snbdned — 
And  Regulus— the  good,  the  brave. 
For  Rome  became  a  willing  slave. 
In  vain,  behold  his  daughter  kneel — 
In  vain  his  noble  son*s  appeal : 
His  country— injured  and  opprtased. 
Fills  his  whole  soul  and  steels  his  bfeasL 
Dante  was  by  his  country  cunt : 
Yet— ere  that  noble  heart  had  bust. 
Spite  of  its  wrongs,  could  not  reteia 
From  that  scorned  lyre  to  breathe  oae  ctin. 
Which  throtigb  Italia  wildly  nuag, 
For  an  ungrateful  tountiy  Strang, 

'To  thee'— he  sang,  '  thee  whom  before,  as  n«r 
I  loved,  and  love,  devote  the  monmliaJ  |yi«, 

And  melancholy  giit  high  powers  alloir 
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To  im4  thft  fatois,  tad  if  now  my  fii» 
*m  aot«9oiioeuahoMo^Ui«e,f9igi>r9. 

I  but  foretell  thy  fortunes— then  expire ! 
riiuik  not  that  I  would  look  upon  them  and  lire. 

A.  ipirit  forces  me  to  see  and  speak, 
%a4  for  my  guerdon  grwptB  not  to  survive ; 

2Ay  heart  shall  be  poured  over  ihee  and  break  !** 

Venice !    When  captive  Taaso  ceased  to  be, ' 
Was  rung  the  doath  kneU  of  thy  Liberty! 
While  at  that  name  a  nation  wept, 
'lis  strange  its  sluggard  spirit  slept. 
The  very  bulwarks  nature  planned 
To  guard  the  passes  to  thy  land. 
Are  marts  for  German,  Frank  and  Goth ; 
While,  sunk  in  luxury  and  sloth, 
'Neatli  the  same  air  which  Dante  drew. 
And  o'er  which  injured  Taseo,  threw 
That  dear-bought  fame  that  never  dies. 
Low  in  the  dust  Italia  lies. 

*  Oua  CouwTRv !'    Let  the  slumbering  lyre 

Once  more  llibemia,s  sens  inspire— 

An  Emmet  calls,— -'Shake  off  your  chains ! 

Prove  ye  are  freedom's  sons  sgain. 

Arise !  let  peace  and  plenty  smile 

Ooce  more  upon  the  Emerald  Isle  !* 

Ah,  eloquence !  a  (atal  boon 

Wer't  thou,  to  Ireland's  chief— too  soon 

The  laurels  drooped  upon  the  head 

Of  him  whose  voice  might  wake  the  dead. 

But  there's  a  land  of  summer  showers-^ 
Of  peaceful  plains— of  fields  and  flowem, 
'Where  war's  shrill  trumpet  may  not  come! 
It  claims  the  name  of  Freedom's  Home. 

•OUR  COUNTRY!'    Yes,  Columbia,  thou 
Beneath  no  tyrant's  nod  shall  bow ! 
I'roudly  thy  eagle's  pmions  wave 
O'er  hill  and  plain— o'er  rock  and  cave- 
Vainly  the  British  lion's  roar 
Was  echoed  back  from  shore  to  shora ! 
Vainly  the  ocean's  queen  unlurled 
Her  swelling  saib— and  vainly,  hurled 

♦  Byron. 


Her  dartf  upon  Tvn  ]t««i^y  ^fsi^ 
The  eagle's  sheUering  wing  was  4im4— 
The  banner  wavea— the  foe  htf  fM. 
The  heroes  sleep  in  peace,  who  stood 
And  bought  their  f^dom  with  their  Uood. 
Too  long  the  harps  have  silent  kin. 
My  eeuntry— which  should  wake  the  strain 
Which  only  to  each  Patriot  heart 
Can  praise  or  paint  thee  as  thou  art ! 

'Oux  CotjuTBY !'    Shall  the  smile  of  peace 

Upon  iu  verdant  forests  cease  1 

Shall  other  nations  boast,  to  see 

War  raging  mid  the  brave  and  free  1 

Not  so !    Let  Rome  her  conquests  tell— 

Her  Gassar's  blood  has  sealed  them  well : 

Let  Russia  count  her  victories  o'er. 

And  show  her  cities  died  in  gore ; 

The  exiles  of  Siberia,  claim 

More  heart-felt  praise,  a  nobler  name. 

No— let  o%ir  country's  emblem,  be 

No  blood-stained  spoils  of  victory ; 

But  msy  the  wanderer  on  her  shore, 

Find  peace,  and  rest,  and  home,  once  more ; 

May  one  great,  good  and  glorious  name 

Stand  foremost  on  her  Usts  of  fame. 

Oh !  our  great  champion,  father,  friend. 

By  heaven  chosen,  to  defend 

Thy  land— what  myriad  voices  raise 

To  chant  thy  virtues  to  the  skies. 

Our  native  land !    Our  native  land ! 
We  love  thy  rude  and  surl-beat  amnd. 
Thy  rugged  rocks  and  mountains,  more 
Than  all  the  temples  famed  of  yore. 
Rome's  glories  are  in  ruin  laid ; 
Fair  Grecia  is  a  desert  made ; 
But  thou,  my  country !  thou  hast  caught 
The  inspiring  light  of  mind  and  thought. 
E'en  from  their  ashes    and  they  sleep- 
But  not  in  death— for,  o*er  the  deep 
And  broifid  Atlantic— see  the  flame 
Kindling  anew  an  infant  realm— 
Whose  bright,  meridian  day,  may  be. 
Fair  Greece— a  living  type  of  thee. 
New  York,  ISIl. 


From  the  Friendship's  Offering  for  1843. 
AN    INVALID    TO    HER   MOTHER. 


ST  LADY  WYATT. 


Fell  sickness,  with  his  iron  hand. 
Points  out  to  me  'the  better  land  ••' 
Resigned,  I  wpuld  not  watch  the  sand. 
But  for  one  wish  its  fbb\o  stand — 
The  thought  that. I  shall  pain  thee* 

If  friends  applaud  my  mind's  firm  tone 
And  spirit  cabn,  'tis  scaice  my  own ; 
For  1  repress  sigh,  tear,  or  moan. 
By  love  all-powerful  and  alone. 
The  thought  that  1  nught  pain  ihm ! 


Farewell  the  harp  I've  played  to  thee. 
The  paths  where  1  have  strayed  with  thee. 
The  pencil  I  have  swayed  for  the  thee. 
The  book  whence  I  have  prayed  with  thee. 
Which  taught  me  ne'er  to  pain  thee ! 

When  this  fond  heart  shall  move  no  more. 
Count  not  its  hasty  feehnp  o'er. 
Its  clinging  love  let  thounit  restore, 
TilLsoothed.  yeu*ll  rently  ^er  deplore, 
who'd  rather  die  than  pam  thca « 
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From  Graham'i  Magizme  forDecember. 
THE    MARRIAGE   OF   ACHILLES. 

By  the  Author  of  •  Tlie  Brothers,'  *  Cromwell,'  *  Ringwood  the  Rover,'  etc. 


It  wtf  1  4ajr  •f  Tniee  ia  the  fhir  Tfoad  !— 
Um  fiMtiral  of  the  great  Doric  and  Ionian 
Qod,  aacreil.  to  either  nation— it  waa  a  dar  of 
general  peae^,  of  general  rejoicing!  The 
nintk  jear  of  the  war  wm  §kx  advanced  to- 
wards its  termination.  Hectoi,  the  migl^ty 
nrop  of  Troj,  had  fallen  -,  yet  did  the  Grecian 
host  still  ocenp/  their  guarded  camp  by  the 
dark  waters  ot  the  Hellespont ;  nor  had  the 
indomitable  valor  of  the  Goddess-bom  pre- 
vailed tn  l«Td  with  the  dnat  the  towers  of 
Troy  divine.  For  freph^  aUiea  had  buckled 
on  their  armor  for  the  defence  of  Priam — 
Memnon,  son  of  the  morning,  like  his  great 
rival  half  immortal.with  his  dark  Coptic  hosts, 
had  rushed  from  the  fair  banks  of  the  giant 
Nile — ill-fated  prince  and  hero ! — ^rushed  but 
te  swell  the  triumphs  of  the  invincible  Thes- 
•altan,  to  water  with  his  life-blood  the  flow- 
ery pastures  of  the  land  he  vainly  hoped  to 
aave.  Penthesilea,  virgin  queen  of  man-de- 
fying virgins — fairest  of  earth's  fair  daugh- 
ters—had  left  her  hoandless  plains  beside  the 
cold  Thermodon — had  called  her  quivered 
heroines  from  warring  with  the  mountain 
pard,  and  ohasing  the  hnge  urns  of  the  plain, 
to  launcn  the  nnerringshafland  ply  the  two- 
edged  aze  agsinst  the  sevenfold  shield  of  Sa- 
lamis,  against  the  Fellaa  spear.  Alas !  not 
her  did  p»  nnrivened  horsemanship,  in  which 
she  had  set  her  trost^in  whiah  she  mtglit 
have  coped  euoeessfully  with  the  world-&m- 
ed  Bellerophontes — not  her  did  her  skill  with 
the  feathered  reed  avail,  against  the  speed  of 
him  who  left  the  winds  behind  in  his  career, 
wheee  might  waa  more  than  human.  She 
toe  lay  prone  befbre  him— the  daisling  charms 
ef  her  velnptnoua  besom  revealed  te  die 
broad  sunshine,  as  he'tore  off  the  jewelled 
einctare— tore  off  the  scaly  breastplate — the 
hyacinth  tresses,  soiled  in  the  gory  dust- 
tresses  wherewith  she  might  have  veiled  her 
form  even  to  the  ankles,  so  copious  was  their 
flew !  Oh  {  she  was*  beautiful  in  death— and 
avenged  by  her  beauty ! — For  the  fierce  con« 
queror  wept  and  bore  her  to  his  own  pavilion, 
and  hung  enamored  for  long  days  over  those 
fktal  charms ;  and  pressed  the  cold  form  to 
his  fiery  heart,  and  kissed  with  fbrvid  lipp  the 
cold  and  senseless  eyelids,  the  mouth  that  an- 
swered net  to  his  unnatural  rapture.  The 
fhte  of  Troy,  as  on  the  bravest  of  her  sens, 
had  fallen  on  the  best  of  her  allies— the  flat 
ef  the  dei^ntes  had  long  ago  gone  forth — the 
flat  which  the  dwellers  of  Olymptts,.the  rev- 
ellers on  Nectar  and  Ambrosia, — which  Jove 
himself  ilihough  he  were  reluctant,  muat 
obey  i  The  ancestral  curse  waa  on  the  walls  of 
lliuni  nod  all  who  aheuM  delbnd  them.  They 
Ibll  there  one  bj  ene,  valiant,  sometimes  vic- 
torkma— Sirpedon,  CyODUa  fl^U— Bfemnon, 


Pentheeaea!  TetfiOling  they  dmOned  th« 
ruinwhich  they  might  not  avert-r<K>  Troy 
tin  stood, althoughher  mightiest  were ^swa 
— and  when  the  braxen  cymbal  of  GyMeeua- 
moned  her  sons  to  battle,  they  atiU  lashed 
forth  in  throngs,  determmed  to  the  lastaad 
unsubdued;  and  with  Deiphobas  to  lead- 
worthy  successor  of  their  mightier  hero— they 
battled  it  still  bravely  on  the  plain,  betwfeea 
the  city  and  the  sea. 

But  now  it  was  all  hafmony  and  peace  !— 
the  spears  were  pitched  into  the  yellow  sand 
beside  the  Grecian  galleys,  or  hung,  each  oa 
its  owner's  wall,  within  the  gatea  of  Umi. 
The  plain,  the  whole  fair  plain,  was  eniwded 
now — more  densely  crowded  than  it  had  ever 
shewed,  when  in  the  deadliest  fight  the  kin- 
dred nations  mingled — for  now  not  warrion 
only,  but  the  whole  population  of  the  esnp, 
the  country  and  town,  traversed  its  grasiy 
surface  in  gay  and  gorgeous  companica.— 
Gray  headed  men  %rere  there,  counsel lort  and 
contemporaries  of  eld  Priam,  eager  to  lo^  k 
upon  the  field  whereon  such  exploits  had  been 
done— matrons  came  out  to  weep  above  the 
green  graves  of  their  sons  and  spousee,  graves 
which  till  then  they  ne'er  had  visited,  nor 
decked  with  votive  garlands,  nor  watered 
with  a  tear, — maidens  m  all  the  frolic  mirth 
of  their  blythe  careless  youth,  panting  to 
gather  flowrets  from  the  banks  ef  Simoie  and 
Xanthus,  Phrygian  streams,  to  chase  tbe  gau- 
dy butterfly,  to  listen  to  the  carol  of  the  bird 
— to  drink  in  with  enchanted  ears  the  sylvaa 
harmonies  from  which  they  had  so  long  heea 
ahut  within  the  crowded  walls  of  Uie  beltfog- 
ured  city. 

It  was  a  wondrous  spectacle — Yea !  beaa- 
iiful  exceedingly  !  Men  in  those  days  were 
indeed  images  of  the  immortal  —  women, 
types  of  ideal  loveliness !— many  a  form  was 
there  of  vouthfnl  warriors,  such  aa  were  nMd- 
els  unto  him  who  wrought  from  the  inanimate 
reck  ef  Paros,  that  breathing,  dealhlesa  fod, 
the  slayer  of  Python — many  a  girliah  shape 
su«h  as  we  worship  in  the  poet's  dream,  P^- 
che,  or  Hebe,  or  Europt — many  a  full  blown 
figure,  ripe  in  the  perfect  luxury  of  woman- 
hroJ,  such  as  enchants  the  eyes,  intoxicates 
the  hearts,  enthrals  the  souls,  of  all  who 
look  ttj^n  the  Medicean  Venus.  Then  tlie 
rieb  brienuU  robes  of  gause-like  Byasua,  re- 
vealing all  the  symmetry,  and  half  the  deli- 
cate hues,  of  tbe  rich  charms  they  seemed  la 
veil— the  jewelled  zones  and  mitrea,  the  ^foi- 
den  network,  scarce  restraining  the  down- 
ward sweep  ef  the  redundant  ringleta!-»llie 
priests  in  stoles  ofpnrest  snow,  sandalled  mmd 
crowned  with  gold !— the  saerifioere  in  their 
garbs  suscinct— the  spotless  flower-orowved 
victims ! — the  music— and  the  odors  f 
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tWe  song  !  Tke  wild  exulting  bursts  of  the 
tl^e  inod  Bacchic  Dithyraxnb ! — ^the  statelipi" 
and  more  solemn  chant,  warbled  by  krandred 
ton^aes  of  boys,  and  stainless  Tirgins,  in  hon- 
or of  the  l*ure,  Immaculate  God — the  silrer- 
l>o<w^ed — the  light-prod accx — the  averter— the 
■▼enjrer ! — son  of  Latona  and  of  Jove— Delian 
and  Thymbrian  King!— the  blast  of  tlie  shrill 
trumpet^,  blent  with  the  deep,  deep  roll  of 
the  Croybantian  drum,  loud  as  the  deafening 
roar  of  subterranesn  thunder,  and  the  sharp 
alashini;  of  the  Cretan  evmbal,and  the  sbrill 
rattle  of  the  systrura!— the  charriots  and  the 
coursers  of  the  god  ! — chariots  of  polished 
brass»  reflecting  every  befim  of  the  broad 
Asiatia  sun  till  they  seemed  cars  ofT'livini^  ' 
flame — coursers  of  symmetry  unmatched, 
-saow- white,  with  full  spirit- flashing  eyes,  and 
nostrils  wide  distended,  trampliug  the  flow- 
ery  sad  as  if  they  were  proud  of  their  golden 
trappings,  and  conscious  of  the  God  their 
owrner ! 

Far  in  a  haunted  grove,  beneath  the  tower- 
in^r  heights  of  Ida,  where  never  yet,  during 
thi?  whole  nine  years  of  deadly  strife,  hau  thtf 
red  hand  of  war  intruded — far  in  a  haunted 
gretve^  whither  no  beam  of  the  broad  day -god 
pierces  even  from  his  meridian  height — so 
den.^^Iy  is  it  set  with  the  eternal  verdure  of 
the  laurel,  high  over-canopied  by  green   im- 
mortal palm — so  closely  do  the  amorous  vines 
embrace  boih  pal**!  and  laurel  weaving  a  vault 
ofsiolid  everlasting  greenery — where  theper- 
|ietiial  chant  of  the  nightingale  is  mingled 
onljr  with  the  fdint  sigh  ot  the  breeze  that 
plays  forever  among  the  emerald  alleys,  and 
tifte  sweet  tinkling  voice  of  the  Thymbro^an 
rill,  cold  from  its  icy  cradle  on  the  cleud-cur- 
taiaed  hill  of  Jove — unvisited  bvfeet  of  pro- 
fkne  visiter,  stands  the  seel  udsd  shrine  of  the 
Pure  God — a  circular  vault  of  whitest  Parian 
marble,  reared  on  twelve  Doric  shafls,  their 
pede^iajand  bases  of  bright  virgiu  gold.    Be- 
neHtli  the  centre  of  the  dome  is  placed  a  cir- 
caiar  altar  of  the  same  chaste    materials, 
wrought  with  the  most  superb  reliefs,  descrip- 
tive of  the  birth,  the  exploits  and  the  histo- 
ries of  the  great  Deity — and  inaniche  imme- 
diately  behind  it — the  Deity  hi miielf— the  na- 
ked limbs — all  grace  and  youthful  beauty — 
the  swell  of  the  elastic  muscles,  the  life-like, 
almotft  breathing  protrusion  of  the  expanded 
chest — the  swan-like  curvature  of  the  proud 
neck,  the  scornful  curl  of  the  almost  girlish 
lips,  the  wide  indignant  nostril,  the  corded 
veins  of  the  broad  forehead  from  which  the 
clustered  locks  stream  back,  waved  as  it  were 
by   some  spiritual  breath  prophetic,  the  light- 
ning gUnce  of  the  triumphant  eye  shot  from 
beneatli  the  brows  half  bended  in  a  frown, 
proclaimed  the  Python  killer— the  Boy-(^od 
now  in  the  flush  of  hi?  first  trium-ph  : — The 
fiereeness  kindled  the  perilous  strife  was  not 
yet  faded  from  the  eye— yet  he  smileft,  scorn- 
fully smiles,  at  the  very  ease  ivith  which  lie 
has  prevailed  over  his  dragon  foe ! 

A  dim  religious  twilight  reigned  through 
that  folemn  snrine;  it  would  have  been  a  sol- 
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emn  darkness  but  for  the  pencils  of  soft  em- 
erald-co^Ved  lij^ht/ wlklch    ttreiineif  dviui 
e  fSfl  of  bright  wanderidg  motes 
foliage — and  for  &e  pale 


here  and  there  fhfl  of  k 

among  t-he  tangled  _ 

transparent  glow  soaring'up  from  the  marble 

altar,  whereon  fed  by  the  richest  spices  and 

the  most  generous  wine,  the  sacred  flame 

played  to  and  fVo,  lambent  and  imitative  of 

the  lights  that  stud  the  empyrean. 

On  the  riffhc  band  and  left,  next  to  the 
statue  of  ApollO)  mtnittercd  the  chief  pontiffs 
of  that  solemn  and  mysterions  deed;  they 
were  both  oldj  even  beyond  the  usual  old  a^ 
of  mortals,  yet  perfectly  ereet  and  stately  in 
their  forms — their  long  looks  were  indeed  of 
perfect  silvery  whiteness,  their  wide  expand- 
ed foreheads  wrinkled  with  many  a  line  and 
furrow,  their  lips  pale  as  ashee,  their  whole 
complexion  bloodless !  yet  did  their  eyes  beam 
out  from  the  deep  cavernous  recesses  of  their 
sockets  with  a  wild  and  spirited  brilliance  that 
savored  not  a  little  of  the  nnearthly  light  of 
inspiration  ;  and  their  whole  air  and  bearing 
went  far  to  denote  that  their  long  years  bad 
nought  diminished  the  pervading  powers  of 
the  soul,  though  they  had  wasted  not  a  little  . 
the  mere  mortal  clay  ;  but  rather  had  given 
freer  scope  to  the  far-darting  mind,  in  limit- 
ing the  operations  of  the  coaiser  matter. 

Their  robes  were  white  immaculate  linen, 
and  they  wore  chaplets  of  the  green  bay  tree    - 
en  their  heads,  and  carried  sceptres,  in  their  - 
hands  of  gold,  enwreatbed  with  sprays   of   ' 
laurels,  and  bound  with  woollen  filtetb.    All 
motionless  they  stood,  and  pile  At;  stirring  not   • 
hand,  nor  foot,  nor  even  so  ranch  as  wii^Ling 
an  eyelid,save  when  they  poured  the  fat  spiced 
wine  from  golden  patern  upon  the  altar,  to 
feed  the  sacred  flame.    Behind  them  were  as- 
sembled the  minieters,  the-  choristers,  and   ' 
sacrificers  of  the  temple,  waking  at  times  Wild- 
harmonies  from  many  a  golden  lyre,  many  a 
silver  flute ;  while,  to  fill  up  the  pauses  be- 
tween  the  burst  ot  instrumental  musie,  soft  ' 
symphonies  arose  from  virgin  lips  invisible, 
singing,  'all  glory  to  unshorn  Apollo,  and  her 
the  sister  of  nis  soul,  the  unstained  goddess  ef 
the  groves— queen  of  the  silver  bow  !' 

A  little  way  advanced  by  the  right  hand  of 
the  altar,  bvwed  down  bv  many  years  and 
many  sorrows,  yet  still  serene,  and  dignified, 
and  king-like — for  he  was  yet  a  king ! — aye, 
and  in  after  days,  when  his  Tory  sunk'  in 
ashes  never  to  ri.<e  again,  a  king  he  died, 
right  kingly— leaning  on  his  ivory  staff  stood  ' 
the  great  offspring  uf  Laom^don — good,  hap- 
less  Priam.  Hislinibs,  which  had  been  framed 
in  the  gigantic  mould  of  the  old  heroic  ages, 
still  larger  than  the  degenerate  thews  of  his 
descendants,  were  all  relaxed  and  nerveless ; 
and  the  great  veins  and  sinews,  which  stood 
out  upon  his  shrivelled  hands  like  a  net- work  ' 
of  cordage,  betokened  the  vast  strength  which 
once  must  have  dwelt  in  that  large  frame,  so 
sinewless  and  feeble  n4»w — so  impotent  and   ' 
helplesy.    His  golden  crown  was  on  his  loAy  ' 
brow,  serene  and  venerable  in  its  potiefaed 
baldness— a  flowing  mantle  o^  rich  regal  pur«  - 
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plSfUiied  wick  whitaUmb«kittf»  flowed  down 
nron  hifshoalden  and  iv^eptthe  marble  pare- 
mont  with  ita  rich  broidered  edge  and  bullion 
friogea — a  tanic  of  white  linen,  gathered 
aboat  hie  waist  by  a  broad  belt  of  golden  ara- 
beeqnet,  sandals  of  purple  leather  elasped  and 
emboeeed  with  gold,  completed  his  attire — 
while,  ministers  of  regal  state,  the  god-like 
heralds  stood  behind  him,  Jalthybius  and 
Eurjr bates  the  sage,  messengers  of  high  kings, 
interpreters  of  gods,  clad  in  their  mystic  gar* 
ments,  and  bearing  high,  advanced  their 
sacred  rods,  the  emblems  of  their  office^-cloee 
around  these  were  gathered  the  councillors 
and  sai^s  of  the  city,  Antenor,  and  Ucalegon^ 
and  wise  Anchises  — >  reverend  and  grave 
seniors,  who,  having  long  laid  by  the  falchion^ 
now  governed  by  their  proved  experience  the 
realm  which  they  had  formerly  protected  by 
their  enthusiastic  valer — near  these  a  dozen 
slaves — slaves  of  the  royal  palace,  waited  with 
offerings  for  the  altar ;  two  snow-white  lamba 
two  vases  of  rictt  wine,  and  frankincense,  and 
myrrk,  aloes  and  cassia — garments  of  needle* 
work,  and  garlands  of  rich  flowers,  and  crowna 
and  sceptres  of  wrought  gold. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  facing  her  aged  father 
was  one  whom  but  to  look  upon,  would  have 
eicited  the  coldest,  dullest  heart  to  passionate^ 
enamored  phrenzy — the  young,  the  beautiful 
Polyzena,  the  destined  bride  of  the  goddess 
born — the  bravest  of  the  brave,  the  noblest  of 
the  noble,  victor  of  victors,  unsurpassed  of 
men,  magnificent  Achilles  He  had  beheld 
her  first,  before  her  gallant  brother  fell,  bv 
h)s  hand,  beside  the  Sc»an  gates,  while  with 
her  sged  mother,  and  mad  Cassandra  and  her 
train,  she  was  engaged  in  mystic  rites  upon 
the  plain— beheld  and  loved  upon  the  instant! 
A  few  davs  had  elapsed — days  of  fierce  strife 
between'  his  patriotism  and  his  passion — and 
then  he  had  demanded  of  his  good,  gallant 
enemy,  pledge  of  conciliation  and  ofpeace, 
the  hand  of  his  sweet  sister.  Oh!  demand 
frantically  rejected;  oh!  pledge  oi  peace 
madly  refosed,  and  faUlly  !  For  fat  *  it  was, 
the  damning  fkte  of  Troy,  that  steeled  the 
heart  of  Hector! 

Achilles  had  ail-honorably  proposed  peace  > 
Hector  demanded  treason — treason  to  Greece 
and  the  confederates,  as  the  sole  price  of  young 
Polyzena !  ^  The  reply  of  the  indiguant  Greek 
was  renewed  war— and  Hector  fell,  and  Troy 
quailed  to  its  base  and  tottered  !  Then  Mem- 
non  buckled  on  his  armor  for  Troy,  and  he 
too  fell !  Penthesilea,  and  she  likewise  !— 
and  now,  all  her  chief  captains  down,  all  her 
allies  retired,  Troy  was  again  in  her  extremi- 
ty, and  again — peaceable  and  courteous  as  he 
was  fierce  and  valiant  in  the  field — Achilles 
ofleied  terms,  peace  for  Folyxena.  And  now 
his  terms  were  heard ;  for  they  were  old  heads 
BOW  to  whom  he  made  his  proffers — heard  and 
accepted.  And  here,  in  the  Tjymbrman 
ehrine,  they  met  to  plight  their  faith  upon  the 
treaties— to  solemnise  the  marriage  of  Aohil 
lee. 

8be  wu  indeed  most  exquisite  in  her  young 


loveliness ;  words  cannot  tell  her  UvaltaM. 
Searce  sixteen  years  of  age,  yet  a  mature  aa^ 
perfect  woman;  mature  in  the  voltiptaoiia 
development  of  her  unrivalled  peraoo;  ma 
tore  in  the  development  of  her  luxurious  ori- 
ental nature.  Tall,  slender,  and  erect  as  the 
graceful  palm  of  her  native  plains,  her  flgoie 
was  yet  a«imirably  moulded ;  her  ample  Sop< 
ing  shoulders ;  her  full  glowing  bust,  tapermg 
downward  to  a  waist  scarcely  a  span  in  eirenit, 
and  thence  the  sweeping  swell  of  her  full 
lower  limbs  down  to  the  sylph-Iike  ankle  and 
small,  delicate  foot,  that  peered  out  from  be- 
neath the  golden  fringes  of  her  nuptial  robe, 
constituted,  in  fact,  the  very  perfection  ef 
ideal  female  symmetry.  Her  snow-white, 
swan-like  neck  languidly  drooping  with  a 
graceful  curve,  like  a  white  lily's  sulk  wbea 
the  sweet  chalice  is  surcharged  with  soraosr 
dew,  concealed,  but  could  not  hide  the  beauty 
of  her  head  and  features ;  the  clean  and  elaaoc 
outlines  of  the  smooth  brow,  from  which  the 
auburn  hair,  parted  in  two  broad,  massive 
braids,  waved* off  behind  the  small  white  ears, 
and  there  was  clustered  in  a  lull  boneh  of 
ringlets,  was  relieved  by  the  well  marked 
arches  of  her  dark  eye-brows — the  ey^9  theai- 
.  selves  could  not  be  seen,  for  modestly  were 
they  cast  down  upon  the  pavement ;  tbongli 
now  and  then  a  stolen  glance  to  wa^  d  her  lover 
would  flash  out  from  beneath  the  long,  long 
jetty  lashes,  like  the  gleam  of  a  war-sw«ird 
leaping  from  its  scabbard,  or  the  lightning 
from  the  gloom  of  the  thunder  elond.  ficr 
cheeks  were  pale  as  the  snow  on  Ida — save 
when  a  rich  eamation  flush,  emblem  of  orer- 
mastering  passion,  would  suftuse  brow,  and 
cheeks,  and  neck,  and  bosom — aye,  and  the 
moulded  curves  of  those  smooth  ivory  abwdd- 
ers,  with  a  transparent  transitory  glow  an  rich, 
and,  oh !  as  evanescent  as  the  bright  hoes  of 
sunset  touching  the  top  of  some  heaven-kiss- 
ing hill !  A  wreath  of  orange  flowers,  blend- 
ed with  myrtle — sacred  planet  of  Venus,— 
even  then  the  bridal  wreath — encom]»;^«sed 
the  fair  temples,  and  shown  out  resplendent- 
ly  from  the  dark  troMes  of  the  auburn  hair. 
The  nuptial  veil — a  tissue  as  it  were,  c»f  wo- 
ven air,  gemmed  with  bright  golden  stnre— 
fell  off  in  graceful  waves,  and  floated  den  a 
her  back  till  it  spread  out  in  along  traiai^aa 
the  marble  floor ;  her  robe  of  the  like  gmmtj 
tissue,  fastened  on  either  shoulder  by  n  inrge 
stud  of  brilliants,  covered,  but  veiled  not  the 
beauties  of  her  voluptuous  bosom;  below  her 
bust,  plaited  in  massy  folds,  it  was  confined 
by  the  virgin  zone,  and  tlience  flowed  dowa 
five  several  tunics,  each  shorter  than  the  next 
below  it,  each  frin£ed  with  golden  tnaaelt, 
and  looped  with  ffoTden  cords,  down  to  her 
golden  sandals.  Behind  her  stood  Cassandra, 
clad  in  one  plain,  close-fitting  stole  of  linen, 
with  her  dark  locks  disheveUed,  streaming  ia 
strange  disorder  about  her  rich,  majestic  per- 
son ;  a  laurel  wreath  set  carefully  np^n  ber 
head,  and  a  large  branch  ef  die  sanoie  tree  ia 
her  right  hand.  Her  full  dark  eye,  that^lettn- 
cd  so  oflen  with  the  intolerable  lostre  of  pee- 
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pbetic  phrenzy,  was  now  t uffoted  %ith  mok- 
tare»  laa^id,  abstracted,  and  eveii  sad ;  b«t 
HA  saeh  wo-befone  expnslibn  sat  on  fhe 
brows  or  on  tbe  lauffhing  lips  of  the  attoad- 
ant  maidens,  wbo  clnstered,  a  b|igbt  bevy  of 
girlisb  forms  and  lovely  nymph-like  faces  be* 
Hind  the  beautioos  bride. 

Just  before  the  altar,  facing  the  image  of 
the  god,  scarce  less  sahlimelj  beaatiful  than 
that  unrivalled  marble,  alone, and  unadorneid, 
and  unattended,  behold  the. glorious  bride- 
groom!     Language  may  not  describe  the 
splendor,  the  almost  intolerable  glory  of  his 
aoul-fraaght,  enthusiastie  eye — the  ardor  of 
the  warrior ;  the  mspirstion  of  the  host,  the 
Mrum  of  the  prophet  when  he  is  fullest  of 
his  god)  were  eombined  in  thatspirit-flashiBg 
leature^    Tou  saw  that  eye,  and  yon  saw  all 
— the  chiselled  outlines  of  the  nose,  the  gen- 
erous ezpan^iTO  nostril,  the  proud  Toluptuoos 
lip,  werrall  unseen,  all  lost,  all  swallowed  up 
in  the  perradtng  glory  of  that  immortal  eye. 
Hie  form  was  such  as  must  have  been  the 
form  of  him. who  could  outstrip  the  speed  of 
tbe  most  fiery  coursers ;  bounding  along  all 
arssed,  in  his  full  panoply  of  gold,  beside  tbe 
fbnr  horse  chariot;   although  the    mettled 
oliargers  strained  every  nerve  to  conquer— al- 
thOOgh  Eumelus  drove  them.    His  garb  was 
simple  even  to  plainness ;  a  short  and  narrow 
tunic  of  ^bright  crimson  cloth,  leaving  his 
mighty  limbs  exposed  in  their  own  glorious 
beauty,  was  belted  round  his  waist  by  a  small 
cord  of  gold— his  head  was  covered  only  by 
its  long  silky  tresses ;  sandals  of  gold  were 
on  his  feet;  he  wore  no  weapons,  bat  a  long 
oaken  sceptre  studdied  wiUi  knobs  of  gold, 
sapported  his  right  hand. 

Such  waii  tbe  glorious  group  which  tenant- 
ed tbe  shrine  of  the  ThymbroBan  god  on  that 
auspicious  day^-snch  was  the  ceremonial  of 
Achilles'  marriage!  Yet  was.  it  passing 
strange  that  not  one  of  the  Grecian  chiefs 
stood  by  the  bravest  of  their  nation,  bis  com- 
rade and  his  friend  on  that  sublime  occasion, 
it  was  yet  stranger  that  not  one  of  all  her  no- 
ble brethren,  not  one  of  Priam's  &(ij  sons 
stood  by  their  levely  sister.  Tet  sooh  had 
been  the  will  of  Priam;  and  with  the  noble 
eottfidence — the  proud  contempt,  whieh  were 
a  portion  of  his  nature-— confidence  in  his  own 
daontlessaad  unrivalled  vavor,  contempt  of 
any  mortal  peril,  Achilles  had  acceded  to  the 
termi. 


And  BOW  the  riles  were  finisksA— -the  aaeri- 
fioe  eomplete-^the  bridil  chorus  ghaated  !^ 
The  pontiffs  slew  two  lambs;  one  for  ths 
royal  prince^oneforthe  prinedy  bridegroom 
—-and  filled  two  cupa  of  win*,  a&d  ihey,  the 
sire  and  son,  touchf^d  the  dead  liuibs  ssd 
raised  the  w  ine>cu  pa,  and  gmjiped  eacL  other's 
hand  in  amity,  und  twore  et^roul  peace^  eier^ 
nal  amity^  and  love  !  They  stretched  their 
right  hands  to  the  god^  ladled  the  winej  sjid 
poured  the  red  JibatioHi  ovej  the  holy  altars- 
praying  al*ud-'#oleron  and  awful  prayer^ — 
'that  thus  Mg  bUod  should  ^ow  upon  the 
earth  —  hu  owd  l^fi -blood,  hm  wife's,  his 
ehild*s, and  that  uf&ll  his  race— wbo  should 
the  first  tranii^reBs  that  aDiemn  row  and 
treatry.' 

They  swore,  and  it  was  ended  1  The  hero 
turned  to  cUip  hii  blooming  bride — Whence 
— ^^wbat— was  that  keen  twang— keen,  ahriH, 
a|id  piercing,  which  hroke  the  hush  of  feel- 
ing, that  fg4  lowed  on  that  awftil  oatk  sworn 
between  noble  toei>  nowfoee  no  longer  !  Why 
doesAchiDeii  ulart  with  a  convulsive  sh adder  ! 
He  reels,  heiitag^er:f,he  JsJl«  head -Jong— snd 
see  the  arrow — tell  and  accursed  deed—^horied 
up  to  the  very  feather  in  the  nght  heel  of  Ike 
prostrate  hero  !  There  was  a  muiiient's  pause 
— mu  moment  s  !  and  then,  with  the  bow  in 
his  left  hand,  and  tne  broad  falehion  gleani- 
iug  in  his  right,  forth  from  among  the  priests 
— -ferth  from  the  HHUost  shr ine-^forth  leaped 
the  traitor  f  aria !  Deiphobos,  the  warrior— 
Helenus,  the  priest,  foUowed  all  armed  flrom 
head  to  foot,  all  with  their  weapons  bare  and 
ready  ^  There  was  onefVantic  cry— the  shriek 
of  the  heart-broken  bride— and  then  ne  Other 
sound  except  the  elaah  of  the  weapons,  driven 
sheer  thrmrgh  the  body  oT  the  hero,  agaiiut 
ths  deseoratsd  pavement;      '  * 

*  Thus  Hector  is  aTec^ed— thus  is  Troy 
fireed ' — shouted  tlie  bluughterers  of  the  migh- 
ty Greek;  but  if  the  shads  ot  Hector  waa  so 
appeased  by  a  base  vengeance,  yet  so  wai  ' 
Troy  freed!  For  nai  lung  afterward,  the 
the  fliames  rolled  over  it,  thtt  even  its  ruins 
perished,. its  site  was  lost  forever I^sjad  if 
Folyxena  was  then  jtaatched  from  her  spouse, 
yet,  when  in  after  da^s  her  living  form  was 
immolated  on  his  torn b^ their  names  were 
united,  never  to  part  again^  iu  the  Ely  si  an 
fields— the  Islands  of  ths  Bleised. 
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From  Frazcr's  Magasdne  for  November. 
THEODORE   EDWARD    HOOK* 


AttoiW  fteen  iHf  has  dt^pped  from  the  stem 
^gifiniiwinta  the  lap  df  the  earth ! 

,'A  BUghty spirit  is  eclipsed:  a  power 

lias  passed  from  day  to  darJLness,  to  whose  hour 

Of  li|;ht  no  ilkeness  is  bequeathed.' 

TbeodoM  Hook  iadmd!    Fallan  untimely; 
.  fiw.  thovgbnoloigar  i^the  *May  of  tife,'  he  had 
.aot  o'eE-Ukisli  tbe  aoar  and  yellow  of  his  days, 
w>r  loit  the  saquner  freshness  of  his  mind ; — 
which  might  be  aaid  to  have  attained  to  the  ma- 
turity and  ripeneps  of  autumn  without  any  of  ita 
decay.    He  'should  have  died  hereafter !'    Mr. 
Hook  was  an  extraordinary  man.    Those  who 
knew  him  only  from  his  writing  knew  but  a 
Very  flight  portion  of  the  surpassing  faculties  of 
his  mind.    It  was  necessary  to  be  acquainted 
with  him  personalljr,  and  in  society,  to  be  able 
to  form  any  thing  like  a  just  conception  or  ap- 
preciation of  his  excelhng  powers.    His  pen 
failed  to  do  the  writer  justice — it  never  fully 
exhibited  the  exteut  and  variety  of  his  genius. 
It  seemed  as  if  his  talent  was  essentially  oral, 
and  refiised  to  give  itself  wholly  to  a  more  per- 
maaent  means  ef  sustaining  his   reputation. 
'  Mr.  Hook  himself  had  a  poor  opinion  of  his 
printed  productions,  and  always  spoke  of  them 
•  to  his  familiar  friends,  with  unallected,  though 
■  pl^Ail  disdain,  marvelling  how  *  such   trash* 
-ibuad  Moeptance  with  the  public.    He  wrote 
I  professedly  for  mone^ ;  and,  as  he  was  <not  se- 
diileus  by  nature  to  indite,'  never  attempted  to 
write  until  the  very  moment  be  wa^  pressed  to 
do  aa    What  he  did  in  a  literary  way  was  sud- 
.  den  ai^d  unpremeditated,  like  his  wit  in  conver- 
sation, and  never  cost  him  more  thou^tor  time 
than  that  he  employed  in  the  immeduute  execu- 
tion.   He  had  not  a  grain  of  vanity.    He  would 
allow  the  commonest  intellect  in  a  person  he 
'  liked  to  point  out  way  alleged  blot  or  imperfec- 
'  tion  in  his  compositions,  and,  if  not  too  late^ 
correct  them  under  such  criticism.    Mr.  Hook 
had'  been  the  darling  of ^  a  remarkably  talented 
'  mother,  who  dying  while  he  was  a  mere  b.^y> 
■  and  his  father,  then  at  an  advanced  Sjge,  making 
'ft  second  marriage,  an  act  naturally  distasteful  to 
hh  young  son,  to  whom  he  had  not  given  any 
'profession,  Theodoje  yielded  to  circumstance, 
*  threw -himself  upon  the  world's  resources  for  his 
happiness,  became  the  spoiled  child  of  Society ; 
and  before  he  was  eighteen,  his  company  was 
coveted  and  courted  by  a  wild  range  of  fashion- 
able and  noble  friends,  as  well  as litertury  con- 
temporaries. 

In  the  year  1805  he  became  acquainted  with 
Mathews.  Hook  having  commenced  dramatic 
authorship  in  a  farce  entitled  ihe,  Soldier's  Re- 
turn, acted  with  great  success  at  Drury  Lane, 
had  free  access  thenceforward  to  the  green-room, 
wherein  he  conceived  a  great  friendship  for  the 
comedian,  at  whose  house  he  visited  frequently 
—nay,  daily  (for  they  were  near  neighbors),  for 
many  years  aifter. 
Theodore  was  at  that  time  a  tall, slim,  fashion- 


able-looking youth,  with  a  fine  figure;  bbck 
clusteringcuris  hanging  about  his  animated  fio, 
every  line  of  which  was  full  of  intelligence  aad 

?;enius.  Without  being  handsome,  he  was  g- 
remely  good-looking ;  with  dark  and  lostxm 
-eyes,  which  were  ears  also  in  expression,  firfce 
seemed  to  hear  as  well  as  see  with  tfaem.  Be 
thought  himself  ugly;  and  often  with  undod« 
sincerity  declared  that,  had  a  choice  been  gins 
to  liim,  he  would  have  preferred  beatity  to  w 
other  earthly  possession.  As  he  grew  old«'  k 
treated  this  subject,  as  he  treated  many  otheo. 
with  a  humor  that  was  delighting  to  all  mv 
him ;  and  in  later  days  was  very  fond  of  ear- 
•ctsinghis  pencil,  with  a  po»wer  he  posBessed  a 
no  mean  dc^pree,  in  producing  caric^mcseflBi 
own  increased  figure  and  altered  Hmx,  by  ncfc 
nueans  good-humoredly  antictpftting  and  faiait- 
ing  the  observations  that  others  migiitbe  indb- 
ed  to  make  upon  his  prsmatorely  cbangcd  i^ 
pearance. 

'  Mr.  Hook's  early  love  of  'fun'  waa  unesnini- 
lable ;  his  perceptions  of  the  rsdicaloiis,  keca 
'  and  unerring;  and  his  desire  to  amtiae  huosif 
«nd  others  with  his  observatioos  and  tsfah 
ments  upon  folly  and  credulity  was  irresasubk 
His  descriptions,  then  and  since.  ofcirciuiistM- 
ces,  men,  and  things,  were  curiously  graphic  a< 
entertaining;  and  the  most  trivial  paxticidai 
in  detail  were  made  important  and  laughable  ^ 
his  peculiar  st^le  of  narration. 

In  other  respects  beloved  in  his  youthful  ^ 
to  divert  those  with  whom  he  was  intimate,aail 
also  to  startle  them  by  the  feats  of  nerve  dispbj- 
ed  by  him  in  any  rash  undertaking.    No  ji 
practising  his  varied  sleights  of  hand  succ< 
upon  his  audience,  and  perceiving  the  ' 
his  dextrous  ingenuity  excited,  could  feel  Mr 
triumphant  pride  than  did  the  youihfiil  Theo- 
dore when  *  astonishing  the  natives,'  or  his  firieadi 
and  companions  by  his  venturous  exploits  sad 
practice  exertions  for  their  amusement,  airiil 
tne  same  time  his  own.     In  the  qoalitj  flf  a 
dramatic  author,  it  has  been  mentioned  he  W 
the  eniree  of  the  green-room,  where  lie 
for  the  time  the  Little  Pickle  of  the 
enacting  as  much  mischief  as  the  i 
origins]  himself  ever  concocted  in  the  pens  sf 
the  inimitable  Mrs.  Jordan.    Some  of  his  bofM 
frolics,  not  generally  known,  may  not  be  mm- 
tertaining  to  the  reader.    One  season  at  Dra; 
Lane  theatre,  during  the  run  of  a  stilted  wtk- 
-drama,  made  up  of  magic    and  mysticbai,  t 
gigantic  oracle  had  occasion  to  send  forth  n 
brazen  voice  certain  awful  revelations  to  tk 
-victimising  hero  of  the  scene ;    Theodore  <m 
night  crossing  behind  the  stage  on  his  way  ost 
of  the  theatre,  found  himself  close  to  the  mod 
and  canvass  whichcompesed  the  form  sad  si^ 
stance  of  the  oracular  prophet ;  and  ohsertiil 
the  tube  through  which  some  appointed  peiaa 
nightly  issued. the  supernatural  mtelligeoce  it- 
buisite  *for  the  better  carrying  on  of  the  pl^ 
lying  ready,  but  unattended  by  the  pemn  v^ 
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had  to  perform  tha  duty  In  question,  Hieodore 
spontaneously  •undertook  the  part. 

This  happened  at  a  period  of  great  political  ex- 
citement on  the  hustings;  and  ere  the  proper  one 
could  gain  the  tube,  and  at  the  moment  before 
the  demon-hero  expected  to  hear  the  soul-har- 
rowinff  intimation  that  *  the  ^loek  had  etruek  P 
Theodore,  through  the  medium  of  oracular  elo- 
quence, blew  a  blast  so' loud  and  dread,  that  the 
expectant  actor  and  the  whole  theatre  were  elec- 
trified by  the  extraordinary  noise,  and  in  the 
next  minute  all  party-feeling  was  astonished, 
'  agitated,  and  confounded,  by  another  almost 
atunnine  shout,  which  defied  the  characteristic 
unity  or  the  drama's  time  andplace,andall  chro- 
nological consistency,  by  the  popular  and  deaf- 
ening acclamation  of 

<  BUaOETT  FOR  EVER  !' 

On  another  occasion  Theodore  placed  himself 
one  night  under  the  stage  of  the  HiEiymarket  the- 
atre jualS  aa  Mr.  Liston  was  prepariag  in  the 
Comedy  called  the  Finger^Poet,  to  sing  a  song 
as  a  Quaker,  the  air  as  well  as  the  words  of 
whiob  was  extremely  quaint  and  precise  in  its 
character.  Hook  had  provided  himself  with  a 
child's  wooden  trumpet,  the  squeak  of  which 
he  introduced  at  the  end  of  every  line  of  each 
▼erae  in  such  a  manner  as  to  occasion  the  most 
vproariotts  bursts  of  laughter  all  over  the  house. 
Theain^er,  also,  being  aoconvulsed  by  the  oddi- 
ty of  the  mysterious  accompaniment,  with  great 
difficulty  proceeded  with  the  song,  which  was 
•  etteored  partly  for  the  novelty  which  attended  it; 
mnd  the  same  result  of  oniveffsallauffhter  reward- 
ed the  subterraneous  musicians,  who  with  great 
•kill  gave  most  fanciful  variations  to  his  reneat- 
•d  e^rts  for  the  increased  diversion  of  his  near- 

Many,  ma'iy  such  pranks  were  at  that  Pf rlod 
of  life  successfully  enacted  by  the  young  Theo- 
dore; some  of  which  he  has  since  ascribed  to 
Daly,  in  the  half-true,  half-fictitious  history  of 
Gilbert  Gwrney,  These  oflT-sets  of  an  untamed 
and  irrepressible  vivacity  in  perfect  leisure,  were 
generally  performed  spontaneously,  and  mostly 
without  any  of  the  persons  acted  upon  being  at 
'  the  time  aware  of  the  perpetrator. 

A  more  elaborate  and  difficult  undertaking, 
]  however,  than  either  of  those  just  recorded  was 
\  fuliilled  by  Theodore  in  one  of  these  idle  hours 
'  of  youth.    It  was  his  invariable  habit,  whether 
engaged  formally,  or  destined  to  take  a  shop  alone 
at  a  csifee-house,  or  an  unceremonious  dinner 
with  a  friend,  to  put  on  a  dinner  dress,  which 
'  in  that  day  rigorously  demanded  shoes:  neither 
boots  with  their  shining,  then  unknown,  adjunct, 
patent-blacking,  nor  black  silk  neckcloths*  be- 
'  ing,  as  now,  aomittid  into  an  evening  drawing- 
room.    It  happened  that  one  winter's  day  that 
Theodore  had  made  u{)  his  mind  to  dine  tete-a- 
tete  with  a  bachelor  friend,  who  it  was  under- 
stood was  to  be  found  at  home  always  on  a  par- 
ticular day  of  the  week;  and  arriving  at  the  house 
of  this  friend,  to  whom  we  will  on  this  occasion 
lend  the  name  of  Perkins,  he  found  him'  nrepar- 
ed  to  step  into  a  hackney-coach  to  attend  a  din- 
ner eng^ement  elsewhere.    Theodore,  quite 
upset  in  his  plan  by  this  untoward  arrangement, 
entered  the  coach  with  Mr.  Perkins,  inquiring. 


as  they  drove  off,  whither  he  wasgoin^,  with  the 
view  of  accompanying  him  in  his  visit,  if  to  the 
house  of  any  mutual  friend;  for  Theodore  had 
reason  to  know  fhat  he  would  be  welcomed  with 
gladness  wherever  he  was  known.  It,  however, 
happened  that  Perkins  was  going  to  a  more 
formal  engagement  than  Hook  chose  to  partudce 
in;  and  the  rain  i)ouring  hard  at  the  moment, 
the  dinnerless  wight  was  nuzzled  what  to  do 
with  himself, — sportively  declaring,  however, 
that  he  would  stop  somewhere  to  dine,  before 
Perkins  was  set  down  at  his  destination;  and 

i'ust  as  he  made  this  declaration  the  crawling 
lack  passed  a  genteel-looking  house,  where  by 
the  fire-light  in  the  dining-room  (the  curtains 
of  which  had  not  vet  been  closed)  a  table  was 
laid  with  about  a  dozen  covers;  and  Hook,  re- 
marking that  it  looked  very  inviting^  put  his 
head  out  of  the  window  of  the  coach,  crying, 

*  Stop,  stoD  !*  adding,  as  he  turned  to  his  friend, 

•  ril  dine  here  ,•'  and  instantly  prepared  to  alight 
as  the  coachman  let  down  the  steps. 

*What !'  inquired  Perkins,  'do  you, then,  know 
the  people  who  live  tliere ." 

*0h,  no !'  replied  Theodore,  with  his  droU 
murmuring  chuckle  of  a  laugh,  *  I  haven't  the 
'  remotest  idea  who  they  may  be ;  but  I'll  dme 
with  them,  nevertheless.  1  dare  say  they'll 
have  no  objection ;  so  call  for  roe  on  your  return 
home,  and  you  will  find  me  snugly  domiciled.' 

*  Nonsense!'  exclaimed  his  incredulous  friend; 
*you  would  not  think  of  introducing  yourself  jn 
such  a  manner  to  strangers  ?  I  won't  believe 
you  have  nerve  for  such  a  proceeding.' 

This  was  enough.  Perkins's  doubt  acted  as  a 
challenge.  Theodore's  mind  was  made  up  to 
*the  sticking-place;'  and  a  wafer's  risk  decided 
the  point.  He  promised  Perkins  that  he  would 
not  only  dine  at  the  house  in  question,  but  make 
it  indisputable  to  his  friend,  if  he  would  csll 
for  him  on  his  return  home,  that  he  had  not  pre- 
viously known  the  owner  of  the  house. 

*  Inquire  for  me,'  said  Hook,  *  on  your  way 
back,  and  you  will  find  me.' 

He  then  descended,  and  immediately  knock- 
ed at  the  door  of  the  house,  where  his  friend  in 
utter  amazement,  saw  the  intruder  enter,  and 
then  drove  off*. 

At  the  time  fixed  Mr.  Perkins  stopped  again 
at  the  door  which  he  had  seen  close  upon  his 
adventurous  friend  a  few  hours  before,  and  timid- 
ly inquiring  whether  ^Mr.  Hock  was  there,'  he 
was  respectfully  requested  to  alight,  and  Ibrth- 
-with  ushered  up  stairs;  at  the  top  of  which  he 
was  met  by  the  master  of  the  bouse,  who  polite- 
ly assured  him  that  any  friend  of  Mr.  Hook's 
was  most  welcome.  He  then  conducted  him 
into  the  drawing  room,  whence  joyous  sounds 
of  merriment  had  previously  reached  his  ear  as 
he  ascended  the  staircase;  and  were  now  easily 
understood,  for  he  beheld  Theodore esated*  quite 
at  his  ease,  surrounded  by  a  delighted  circle  of 
ladies  and  geiitlemen,  who  had  neither  eyes  nor 
ears  for  anything  but  the  charming  person  before 
them.  Perkins  was  dumb  with  admiration  and 
confusion;  but  no  one  observed  his  embarrass- 
ment— indeed,  no  one  saw  him  ent»r,  so  much 
were  all  absorbed  by  another  object.  The  mas- 
ter of  the  house,  however,  reluctantly  withdrew 
his  attention  from  the  hero  of  the  scene  occa- 
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slonaUy,  and  sacrificed  his  own  pleasure  now 
and  thisa  to  poUteDess  and  the  new  comer.  By 
•what  Mr.  Perkins  elicited  from  his  host,  he  was 
.  soon  satisfied  that  Hook's  visit  there  was  purely 
unexpected, — ^the  master  of  the  house  congratu- 
lating himself  upon  the  unfortunate  mistake  of 
Mr«  Hook;  addini;  that  he  was  the  most  fascin- 
ating person  he  had  ever  known.  And  by  de- 
grees Af  r.  Perkins  became  informed  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  his  friend  had  established  himself 
within  the  house. 

It  appeared  thatpn  the  opening  of  the  street- 
door,  after  he  had  been  let  out  of  tfie  liackney- 
coach,  Theodore  gave  his  name,  with  his  haf 
and  cane,  tothe  servant,  following  the  announce 
ment  of  it  into  the  drawing-room,  where,  look- 
ing about  him  with  affected  surprise,  of  which 
the  host  and  hostess  evidently  [lartook  in  no 
small  degree,  he  inquired  whether  he  was  not 
in  the  house  of  Mr.  — ; — ?  and  was  immediately 
answered  in  the  negatii'e, — 

*Bless  me!*  cried  the  astonished  youth,  'sure- 
ly I've  made  no  mistake !    This  is  is'o.  8  ?' 

'Assuredly,  that  u;a4  the  number.' 

•And  this  is  -'—  Street,  is  it  not  ?'  further  in- 
quired the  uneonsciow  stranger. 

*0h,  certainly,'  was  the  response. 

•And  does  not  Mr. live  here  ?* 

He  was  again  answered  in  the  negative. 

•How  very  extraordinary  I*  exclaimed  Theo- 
dore. 'If,  then,  he  does  not  live  here,  I  have 
forgotten  the  street  in  which  my  friend's  note 
mentioned  he  had  taken  a  house.  What  a  di- 
lemma! I  must  give  up. all  hope  of  finding  him 
out  to-day.  He's  at  this  moment,  doubtless, 
waiting  dinner  for  mc ;  and  wait  he  must,  for  I 
haven't  the  sli^test  recollection  of  his  address 
if  this  be  not  it.  Unfortunately,  too,  the  car- 
riage that  set  me  down  has  driven  oiT  with  a 
friend  whom  I  requested  to  take  me  up  again 
on  his  way  home  at  night.  Very  awkward  in- 
deed!' 

Many  apologies  succeeded  this  unlooked  for 
embarrassment,  and  were  met  with  as  many  po- 
lite assurances  from  the  master  of  the  house  that 
there  was  no  occasion  for  them.  Hook  request- 
ed, perceiving,  as  he  said,  that  it  still  poured 
with  ruuit  that  a  servant  might  be  permitted  to 
call  him  a  coach ;  and  in  the  interval  the  intrud- 
er talked  very  pleasantly,  so  plea.santly,  that  be- 
fore the  coach  arrived,  the  gentleman  of.  the 
house  having  iele^aphed  with  his  wife,  and 
been  answered  satisfactorily  in  the  same  man- 
ner—just as  Hook  requested  the  additional  fa- 
vor that  a  message  might  be  delivered  to  hij 
friend  Perkins  wnen  he  called,  to.  account  to 
him  for  not  meeting  him  there,  and  was  retreat- 
ing with  a  gracetul  bow,  the  master  of  the  house 
interposed  a  polite  hope  that,  as  all  chance  of 
Mr.  Hook's  engagement  being  fulfilled  wa5  out 
of  the  question,  he  would  honor  him  by  taking 
a  seat  at  hiadinner-table  on  that  occasion,  and 
await  his  friend's  arrival,  who  doubtless  wjould 
be  much  disappointed  at  not  finding  him  there. 
To  this  hospitable  proposal  the  modest  Theo- 
dore offered  some  faint  scruples,  but  at  length 
hesitatingly  assented  after  a  more  earnest  ^n- 
trea^,  seconded  by  the  handsome  mistress  of 
the  neuse ;  and  the  unexpected  g^est,  with  the 
hospitable  lady  on  his  arm,  desconded  in  secret 


triumph  to  the  dinner-room»  where  it  ii  aoi- 
cient  to  say  the  guest  rapidly  4evelop«d  hU  «■ 
gaging  powers,  and  insensibly  woo  all  beiiti. 
The  ladies  quitted  the  table  tardily,  with  viiftk 
reluctance;  the  gentlemen  remained  at  it  knger 
than  courtesy  to  the  drawing-room  expeetmb 
justified.  Theodore's  wit  flew  about  like  di». 
mond-sparks,  and  lighted  up  by  its  hilirioiis in- 
fluence all  eyes  with  joyous  admiration  and  ie- 
light ;  and  before,  he  and  his  friend  left  the  hpose, 
he  riveted  the  affections  of  all  present  bj  re- 
hearsing4i'^  extemporaneous  verse  (for  whid 
he  possessed  such  wonderful  facilitjr*)  to  alivrfr 
air,  the  incidents  of  his  eventful  YiaiU  amaziv 
and  enrapturing  his  hospitable  entertainers  aad 
their  friends  by  his  wonderful  talents  and  «■ 
gaging  manners;  and  as  he  took  his  leave,  tb^ 
all  crowded  around  him  with  eirea  afiectitwte 
aditux  ;  while  his  host  and  hostess  declared  t^i 
accident  to  have  been  the  most  fortunate  of  Iker 
lives ;  at  the  same  time  begging  Mr.  Hook  4b 
consider  them  his  fast  friends,  and  to  i^vf  ■ 
upon  them, "when  not  more  formally  invited, « 
he  had  by  chance  done  that  lucky  day.  Umq 
suehinstancesSBthe  foregoii^  might  be  IddL 
did  not  limited  time  preclude  furttar  rebtiBM 
of  Mr.  Hook^  'wondtoas  power,  not  only  is  ifa 
manner  described,  but  at  all  periods  end  ooeai> 
ions  of  his  life,  in  not  only  makii^  frieads  d 
stramceTB,  but  of  converting  even  prejudice  isb 

partiality. 

Mr.  Hook's  memory  was  always  miraooks. 
-  When  about  eighteen,  he  undertook  for  a  wage 
to  tvpeat  the  names  and  trades  upon  the  rin^ 
fronts  situated  on  one  side  of  Oxfoid  Street,  aw 
passing  down- a  cettain  portion  of  it.  Thv  xm- 
dertakmghe  accomplished,  failing  only  in  the 
due  succession  of  one  house.  But  it  being  af- 
terwards olDserved  by  one  of  the  parigr,  that  Jfr. 
Hook  might  possibly  have  been  partially  ac- 
quainted with  the  shops  previously,  be  engacjed, 
after  the  perusal  of  the  iront  page  of  a  newsfa- 
per,  to  rehearse  every  advertisement  that  stood 
initscolumns<  This  he  also  performed  with- 
out a  single  mistake.  Althougn  Afr.  Hook  had 
great  animal  spirits,  he  did  not  possees  equal  vi- 
vacity at  all  times;  on  the  contrary,  he  wassi^ 
ject,  as  most  men  of  genius  are.  to  deep  and  bit- 
ter depressions  of  mind»  most  afl^ting  to  wit- 
.  ness.  Strange  to  say,  of  so  gifted  end  intdB- 
gent  a  being,  he  was  stXperstitious  to  a  painfid 
degree.  He  entertained  an  implicit  belief  in  se- 
pcmaturalagency,  and  would  usteo  to.a  (^Mst- 
.  story  with  a  pallid  cheek  and  awe-inspired  inter* 
est.  Early  in  life,  he  wrote  a  novel  called  T%e 
^  Man  of  Sorrow,  in  which  this  weakness  w« 
.  manifest ;  and  though,  as  his  judgment  strength 
ed,  he  conquered  much  of  this  tendency,  yit  u 
the  last  years  of  his  existence  he  cherished  raai^ 
i4  his  early  impressions.  As  a  trivial  instaroe. 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  never  would  enter 
u{)on  any  undertakingof  importance,  if  he  c^ild 
.help  it,  on  a  Friday.  He  had,  however^  a  re- 
markable insight  into  the  weaknesses  and  £»UHf 
of  others,  and  was  not  unobservant  of  his  osra 
He  penetrated  into  the  depths  of  the  most  wi^; 
and  detected  the  small  intents  of  little  ninb 
Avith  the  most  whimsical  facility,  draggru 
from  their  fallow  hiding-places,  and 
them  bare  upon  the  surface  with  infinite  hi 
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to  their  owner's  surprise  and  dismay.  He  held 
a  professed  enmity  with  what  he  described  un- 
der the  expressive  head  of  humlmg, -^rery  evi- 
dence of  which  he  assailed  with  til  the  vi|prof 
his  j»owerful  ridicule*  inexorably  putting  the 
ri^ht  names  upon  wrong  things. 

It  has  bsen  observed  that  Mr  Hook  conttnatod 
his  iotimac^r  and  friendship  with  Mathews,  with 
few  intermissions,  up  to  the  period  of  the  com- 
edian's deaths  One  mterruption ,  however,  there 
was,  which  threatened  to  be  fatal  to  their  futue 
Kood  understanding.  It  occurred  about  the  year 
1827,  when  Mr.  Hook,  in  one  of  his  humorous 
veins,  was  irresistibly  tempted  to  work  upon 
some  traditional  accounts,  picked  up,  of  the 
etruUing  players  of  other  da>s  (for  the  racemust 
have  been  extinct  before  he  was  born,)  and  to 
publish  their  supposed  *iawng$  and  dmngi  in 
that  admirable  series  in  the  story  of  GervaUe 
Skinner.  His  friend  Mathews  had,  perhaps, 
more  of  the  esprit  de  eorpe  in  him  than  most  ac- 
tors of  his  day.  \ie  had  always  loved  the  art- 
itself;  he  esteemed  many  persons  belonginig  to 
it :  and  could  not  bear  to  see  it  de^aded  either 
by  its  own  members,  or  by  the  invidious  report 
of  the  prejudiced  or  ill-natured.  To  find  his 
own  familiar  friend*  the  agent  of  vulgar  calum- 
ny gainst  it,  shocked  his  ideas  of  propriety,  and 
wounded  his  confidence. 

He  knew  that  Mr.  Hook' could  never  have  as- 
sociated with  any  but  the  gentlemen  of  the  stage; 
and  it  seemed  unaccount^le— nay,  Mathews  at 
the  time  thought  unpardonahte-^ihvM  witli  ma- 
ice  prepense  to  hold  them  up  to  public  ridicule 
and  contempt.  By  clothing  the  characters  in 
Gervai$e  Skinner  in  the  garb  of  London  per- 
formers, and  identifying  their  conceited  igno- 
rance, their  depraved  and  vulgar  habits  with  the 
educated  and  honorable  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  author  certainly  acted  injuriously,  not 
only  to  the  profession  generally,  but  to  his  friends 
particularly.  So  Mathews  thought  and  felt,  and 
a  coolness,  or  rather  a  warmtA,  ensued.  The 
comedian  was  irate  at  what  he  considered  an 
outrage  upon  good  fellowship.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  unprincipled  and  meretricious 
habits  of  the  men  and  women  in  Gervaiee  Skin' 
ner  are  unredeemed  by  the  undisputed  *fun' 
arisinff  from  their  imnuted  vanities  and  techni- 
cal foUies ;  and  Mr.  Hook's  pen  was  too  forcible 
to  need  its  beingsteeped  in  gall  in  order  to  give 
it  pungency.  Whatever  might  be  the  author's 
feelings  in  writing  this  story,  Mathews  tacitly 
resented  its  publication.  The  consequence  was, 
that  a  long  interval  ensued  ere  Mr.  Hook's 
charming  society  gladdened  his  friends  habita- 
tion. At  length  the  offender,  conscious  of  the 
cause,  could  no  longer  bear  the  efiect,  and  the 
following  generous,  pleasant,  and  characteristic 
letter  was  one  morning  delivered  to  Mathews, 
during  a  temporary  illness,  which  confined  him 
to  his  house : — 

^Charles  Mathews.  Esq.,  hy  Cottage^  Kent- 
ith  Town. 

•Cleveland  KoWj  J^uroday^ 

March  5, 1920. 
«My  dear  Mathews,— You  are  now  one  of  the 
oldest  acquaintances  I  hare  (or  just  now  hare 
fsoO ;  •on^  of  my  happiest  hours  have  been 


passed  in  your  comMny. 
cept  in  a  case  of  veal. ) 


I  hate  mincing  (ex- 
There  is  a  difiefeAce  not 
po-haps  existing  between  us,  but  between  you 
now  and  yourself  at  c^her  times.  They  {on)  say 
that  you  have  been  annoyed  with  one  of  my  tales, 
as  if  any  man  except  a  pacha  had  more  than  one; 
and  our  good-natured  /riewis— bless  them— 
make  out  that  you  are '  personally  affected  by 
some  of  the  jokes  about  the  Fagglestones,  anil 
other  imaginary  persOmges.  Now,  I  verily  be- 
lieve, that  if  I  had  read  that  story  to  yon  before 
it  was  published,  you  would  have  enjoyed  it 
more  than  any  body  who  has  read  it ;  since  to 
ridicule  the  bad  part  of  a  profession  can  be  no 
satire  upon  the  good ;  and,  as  I  have  said  some- 
where before.  Lawrence  might  as  well  be  an- 
noyed at  the  abuse  of  sign-painters,  or  Halford 
angry  at  a  satire  upon  quacks,  as  you,  pexsonal- 
ly,  with  any  thing  reflecting  upon  the  lower  part 
of  the  theatrical  world. 

•*>om  you  yourself  I  verily  believe  I  culled 
the  art  of  ridiculing  the  humbugs  of  the  profes- 
sions. However,  why  you  should  supple  that 
/.  after  having  for  years  (in  every  way  I  could) 
contributed — needlessly,  I  admit — to  support 
your  talents,  merits,  and  character,  professional 
and  private,  could  mean  to  offend  youy  I  cannoi 
imagine.  I  can  onlj'  say,  that  nothing  was  fur- 
ther from  my  intention  than  to  wound  yot/r  feel- 
ings or  those  of  any  other  individual  living,  Ity 
what  seemed  to  me  a  ^r  travesiie  of  a  fair  sub 
ject  for  ridicule,  and  whiqh,  I  repeat,  never 
could  apply  to  you,  or  any  man  in  your  sphere 
or  station.  Now,  the  upshot  of  all  thi$  is  this, 
— where  not  the  smallest  notion  of  personal  af- 
front was  contemplated  1  think  no  personal  feel- 
ing should  regain.  If  you  think  so,  come.and 
call  upon  me,  or  tell  me  when  I  inay  pay  you  a 
visit.  If  you  don't  think  so,  why  say  nothing 
about  it,  and  burn  thjs  letter ;  but  do  which- 
ever of  these  things  you  may,  rest  assured,  I 
do  not  forget  old  associations  ;  and  that /am, 
and  sAo//  Sr,  my  dear  Mathews,  as  much  yours 
as  ever.  And  now,  having  said  my  say,  I  re- 
main yours  most  truly. 

•Theodoke  K.  Hook.' 

To  a  sterner  nature  than  his  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  such  an  ingenuous  appeal  must  have 
proved  irresistible.  Matliews's  heart,  opened 
once  more  to  the  man  to  whom  he  was  really 
much  attached ;  and  it  was  settled  that  Hook 
should  come  to  the  cottage  the  following  day — 
He  did  so,  and  the  friendship  thus  woundde 
hc^ed  without  a  scar. 

}  For  a  man  living  so  entirely  in  the  world — 
Mr.  Hook  was  not  altogether  what  might  be 
called  a  man  of  the  world— he  retained  and 
cherished  a  youUiful  romance  of  character  that 
was  totally  at  variance  with  his  general  bearing 
and  tone  of  conversation,  and  inconsistent  and 
incompatible  with  his  habits  and  associations ; 
and  he  would  have  been  utterly.ashamcd  to  elicit 
this  inherent  quality  except  to  those  who  had 
known  him  Iouk  and  intimately,  and  with  whom 
he  had  no  dread  of  its  incurring  ridicule.  Past 
scenes  and  attachments  of  early  days,  however 
broken  in  upon  or  suspended  by  the  chances  and 
changes  of  this  life,  tne  distractions  of  time  and 
circumstance,  continued  to  keep  a  tenacious  and 
remarkable  bold  upon  his  memory  and  aficctions 
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During  hit  long  term  of  intimacy  with  Mr. 
I|%th0wf*  living  with  him  on  the  most  familiar 
Urma  otf  social  equality,  he  professed  for  him 
the  regard  of  a  younger  brother  ;  and  at  his 
death  manifested  even  a  feminine  sensibility  of 
sorrow  at  the  event. 

Many  able  pens  will  do  ample  justice  to  the 
memory  of  Theodore  Hook.  It  might  well  be 
shewn  that  his  unlooked-for  and  lamented  death 
M.  not  only  a  social,  but  in  some  measure  a  poli- 
tical loss.  Mr.  Hook  *was  a  consistent  Tory 
fiom  his  earliest  youth ;  and  though — as  it  has 
httrein  been  previously  mentioned — in  literature 
the  sun  of  his  genius  *  shewed  but  half  his 
beams,'  yet  as  the  originator  and  continual  edi- 
tor of  the  Jokn  Bull  paper  his  powers  were  to 
a  great  extent  conspicuous,  not  only  in  the  lead- 
.  ing  and  more  important  columns  of  that  publi- 
cation, but  in  the  witty  and  playful  portions. — 
Of  the  latter,  Mrs.  Ramsbottom's  unique  cor- 


respondence must  be  mirthfully  remembered  by 
all  its  readers  * 

Besides  the  John  Bull,  his  novels,  and  the 
biography  of  Sir  David  Baird  (the  only  work  he 
prided  himself  upon,)  Mr.  Hook's  editorship  and 
contributions,  added  weight  and  attraction,  dur- 
ing thelast  years  of  his  life,  to  the  A'euy  Month' 
ly  Ma  gctzinc.  But  he  is  f^one  !  Alas.  Theo- 
dore !  thou  art  <pale  in  the  tomb  !  in  the  winter- 
house  !  Thy  tricndd  have  bent  the  red  eye 
over  thy  grave !  They  shall  seek  thee  in  their 
halb,  but  they  shall  not  find  thee.  Thou  shalt 
come  at  times  to  their  dreams  ;  thy  voice  shall 
remain  in  their  ears ;  but  they  shall  see  thee  no 
more  !* 

'Tread  lightly  o'er  his  ashes,  ye  men  of  genius, 
for  he  was  your  kinsman.' 

**Mrs.  Ramsbottom'  was  a  portrait  from  an  srv 
^inal  no  longer  extant.  A  lady  of  title  and  UA 
ion,  known  to  Mr.  Hook  some  years  a^. 


From  the  "Frtendihip  i  OfliriaB''  tot  lS4t. 
LETTER    TO   THE   DEAD. 

BV  JfISS  M.   ▲.   BROWNE. 


It  is  the  midnight  hour— 

The  house  is  husM  and  still— 
The  bell  o'  the  old  church-tower 

Sounds  loudly  o'er  the  hall: 
Yet  one  pale  taper*s  light 
Sheds  radiance  on  the  night ; 
And  while  around  her  elder  eye  are  sleeping, 
A  young  an  lovely  maid  a  lone  iove-watcn  is  keep 
mg. 

A  love-watch,  yet  alone, 

No  other  form  is  there  ; 
Her  Ups  breathe  no  solt  tone 

Unto  the  silent  air : 
Before  her  lies  the  scroll 
Where  she  hath  pour'd  her  soul 
Trusting,  though  seas  their  aching  bosoms  part. 
That  her  beloved  shall  read  the  record  of  her  heart. 

Her  cheek  is  on  her  hand— 

Her  fingere  press  her  brow  ; 
And  in  his  distant  land 

Her  thought  are  busy  now ; 
She's  on  the  desert  plain— 
She's  by  the  ancient  lane ; 
She's  with  nim  on  the  lake's  pure  star-lit  wave ; 
But  never  'neath  the  tree  that  shades  his  nameless 
grave. 

She  sees  his  flossy  hair. 

That  the  spicy  zephyr  stirs ; 
His  own  blue  eyes  are  there. 


And  fondly  fix'd  on  hers ! 

No  image  doth  she  see 

Of  dark  reality. 
Nor  drdams  how  cold  the  eye — ^how  sti^  the  brov 
On  which  her  memory  dwells  delighted  now. 

And  little  doth  she  dream 

Of  thai  fond  letter's  fate ; 
How  he,  who  is  its  theme. 

Hath  left  her  desolate  : 
How  every  burning  word. 
So  passionately  pourM 
For  him,  and  him  alone  on  earth,  shall  be 
Subject  to  cold  and  formal  scrutiny. 

She  trusts  tlial  it  sliall  lie 

Clo8t»  to  his  throbbing  heart, 
And  with  a  happy  sigh. 

Will  see  that  scroll  depart ; 
Envying  its  pathway  dim 
Across  the  seas  to  him : 
Nor  feeling  that  each  hour  it  draweth  near 
Au  eye  that  cannot  read— a  heart  it  c«innoi  cheer  f 

It  will  return  a^ ain 

By  his  cold  lips  unprepsed. 
Nor  will  its  Ibid  have  lain 

Within  his  icy  breast. 
How  will  its  coming  wring 
The  heart  that  was  its  spring ! 
The  heart,  that  had  no  dim,  foreboding  pain. 
That  its  outgushing  love  wait  written  there  io  rain  * 
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From  the  London  New  Monthly  Magaxine  (or  Nov. 
JACQUES  COCAST,  THE  HUNCHBACK  PHILOSOPHER. 


BV  D0U0LA8  JEKROLD. 


*Thank  God  for  my  hunoh  !*  cried  Jacques 
Cocaat,  then  eleven  years  old,  escaped  from 
the  pitying  hands  of  Martin  FJeauthe  miller,, 
who  casting  a  compassionate  glance  at  Co- 
oast's  unseemly  load,  exclaimed, 

*VVe1I,  the  saints  have  burthened  thee 
enough — go,  1  wouldn't  beat  a  hunchback.' 

^Thank  God  for  my  lunch !'  were  the  grate- 
ful words  of  the  apple-stealing  Jacques,  and 
he  followed  liis  lighter-heeled  companions, 
who,  on  the  first  alarm,  had  scampered  safely 
off  from  the  miller's  orchard,  leaving  their 
deformed  co-mate  to  the  vengeance  ofvie  de- 
spoiled. The  miller,  as  we  have  shown  was 
merciful,  and  Jacques  Cocast,  the  hunchback, 
went  his  way  unbruised. 

Jacqaes  Cocast  grew  up,  the  living  play- 
thing of  the  boys  of  the  village.  Ue  was 
tlieir  druLge,  their  jest,  their  scapegoat.  His 
good  humor  turned  bitterness  itself  to  merri- 
ment, and  with  at  times  the  tears  starting  to 
his  eyes,  he  would  laugh  them  down,  and 
without  knowing  it,  play  the  practical  philos- 
opher. 

*Out,  ye  imp  uf  deformity  !'  cried  Cocast's 
stepmother  at  least  once  a-day ;  whf  reupeh 
Jacques,  to  the  increasing  ire  of  his  father's 
wife,  would  meekly  cry, 

*Thank  God  for  my  hunch  I' 

Left  to  himself,  now  spurned,  and  now  at 
leastendured  by  his  growing  companions,  Jac- 
ques Cocast  made  a  friend  of  his  book,  and 
found  the  exceeding  reward  of  such  friend- 
skip.  He  could  read,  write,  and  cypher  to 
the  shame  of  many  ok*  his  seniors.  Jacques 
Cocast's  father  took  sudden  pride  in  his  own 
misshapen  flesh,  and  Cocast's  wife  stormed  at 
her  stepson  with  increasing  vigor. 

The  notary  wanted  a  clerk.  All  eves  were 
turned  upon  Jacques  as  the  very  lad  for  the 
office.  The  notary  himself  condescended  to 
canvass  the  pretensions  of  Jacqaes  to  the  dig- 
nity. Already  Jacques  felt  himself  installed, 
when  a  slim,  fair-haired,  pink-complex ioned 
youth  was  preferred  to  Cocast,  the  notary's 
wife  having  pithily  informed  her  obedient 
husband,  that  his  house  should  be  ne  dwelling- 
place  for  a  hunchback. 

Jacques  6ocast  sighed  as  he  fumed  from 
the  notary's  door,  and  his  heart  beat  heavily 
as  he  crawled  to  his  paternal  heme.  In  two 
or  three  days,  however,  the  hunchback  smil- 
ed and  laughed  as  before,  and  the  clerkship 
was  forgotten  in  sweet  cummunings  with  his 
book. 

Some  four  years  passed  on, — when  oh, 
shame  to  the  notary's  wife-^shame  to  the 
fair-naired  youths  the  faultless  woman  fted 
fVom  the  bosom  of  her  husband,  taking  with 
her  in  her  flight  her  husband's  clerk !    Great 


was  the  consternation  throughout  the  village 
—loud  and  deep  the  reviling*  of  everj  kpnetl 
spouse.  Jao^ttcs  Cocast  jomed  in  no  abuse ; 
but  with  a  fine  charity  for  the  inexperience  ot 
youth,  with  even  a  tenderness  towarda  the 
sin  of  the  unfaithful  wife,  and  considering 
within  himself  the  subtle  powers  of  the  temp 
ter,  he  felt  grateful  for  his  escape,  and  breatJi- 
ed  his  gratitude  in  his  wonted  syllables. 

^Thank  God  for  my  hunch !' 

Jacques  Cocast  was  now  a  painstaking, 
philosophic  tailor ;  and  from  no  higher  eleva- 
tion than  his  shopboard,  could  look  down  on 
many  of  the  vanities  of  human  life.  He  wae 
now  twenty,  and  increasing  years  had  onljr 
served  to  mellow  his  rich  heart,  and  make 
him  feel  a  lessening  lead  upon  his  sbo^ldeni. 
Jacques  would  make  one  at  all  village  holi- 
days led  thereto  by  his  own  light  hearte^ess, 
and  ofl^te,  furthermore  urged  to  each,  festi- 
val bv  the  blue  eyes  of  Felicite,  the  baker'e 
daughter. 

Luckless  Jacques  Cocaet!  Fljr  the  sweet 
perdition  I  You  know  not  the  taisehood  of 
those  axure  lights — the  venom  of  that  jpont- 
ing,  pulpy  lip;  Felicite  laughs  with  a  witch's 
laugh  at  the  love  of  the  hunchback — whilst 
he,  poor  innocent— exalted^  sublimated  bj 
Uis  passion,  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  balm 
and  sun — vaults  like  a  grasshopper  about  the 
earth,  and  gives  his  heart  and  soul  to  the  tyr- 
anny that  rejoices  him.  Jacques  Cocast  knew 
not  vanity.  He  would  clothe  himself  in  the 
iiumblost  weed,  and  then  think  that  the  beH 
wardrobe  which  drew  to  itself  the  least  notice. 
Now  was  it  otherwise.  The  eyes  of  Feli- 
cite had  smiled  upon  the  tailor,  and  Jacques 
Cocast  should  henceforth  be  the  best  and  the 
most  critical  customer  to  Jacques  Coeast.  If 
Felicite  had  looked  with  favor  on  his  bedv, 
he  would  take  the  hitherto  despised  articde 
under  his  future  care,  and  habit  it  worthy  of 
her  who  had  elicited  it  as  her  own.  As  for 
his  hump,  that  was  gone,  ^ea,  vanished,  melt- 
ed in  the  sunlight  of  Felicite's  eyes.  With 
these  rejoiciog  Uieughts  Jacques  Cocast  would 
array  himself  finely  as  the  finest  caierpillar ; 
his  vestments  now  barred,  and  tpetted,  and 
burnished  with  a  hundred  hues.  And  as 
he  basked  in  the  smiles  of  Felicite,  the  ba- 
ker's wicked  daughter  would  laugh  in  her 
hollow  heart,  and  the  folks  of  t&e  village 
would  confidentially  dapp  their  fiiupers  to 
their  noses,  and  wink  towardu  the  tailor. 

For  a  month  or  more  was  Jacques  Cocast 
the  blisslul  Adam  of  this  fool's  paradise.  For 
a  full  month  did  he  breathe  Elysium.  At 
length  the  eyes  of  Jacques  Cocast  were  opened 
aniThe  saw  hw  forlornness.  It  was  the  day 
of  a  ducassi.    In  the  pride  of  his  heart,  and 
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Jacqfus  Cocast. 


in  all  the  gtory  of  hit  trade,  did  the  hnneh- 
baok  array  himielf  to  dance  wi  hFelieite,the 
baker*8  daughter.  She  bad  ofUte  be^n  190 
lovtnjB^,  so  complying,  so  tender  !  The  next 
dance  might  be  at  their  own  wedding.  At 
all  eyenti,  how  they  would  dance  on  the  next 
Sanday !  He,  the  hunchback  buoyi^d  by 
his  loving  heart,  would  foof  it  so  lightly, 
that  not  a  blade  ofgrasi  should  bend  btrneath 
him— not  a  dew-drop  be  scattered  by  hii  mer- 
curial toe. 

*'  The  dancers  are  assembled.  Tf/e  fiddles 
sound  Jacques  Cocast,  in  all  the  glo^y  of  a 
'  new  suit,  burning  like  a  peacock  ih  a  cob- 
flict  of  colors,  and  in  the  triumph  oY  a  glad- 
dened soul,  advance.i  to  lead  out  Pelicitif^ 
the  baker's  daughter  Already  he  has  his 
hand  upon  her  hand,  when  a  gigantic  thumb 
*  and  finger  with  vice-like  power  gripes  the 
nose  of  Jacques  Cocast,  aiid  whirls  him  from 
his  partner.  A  laugh  that  drowns  the  hd  les 
bursts  from  the  merry-mak'ers.  'Jacqut-s  Co- 
cast  with  lightning  in  his  eyes,  and  all  the 
blood  in  his  body  rushing  to  his  nose,  looks  for 
his  assailant. 

Hercule  Grossetete,  a  rival  of  six  feet, 
l^rench  measure,  with  fierce  eyes,  and  parrot 
nose,  glaring  and  protruding  from  bctwe'pn 
raven  whiskers,  with  arms  a*kimbo,  stands 
before  the  tailor.  Nevertheless,  the  so -a  I  of 
Jacq^ues  Cocast  is  mighty,  and  he  is  medtta- 
liiig  how  He  may  best  spring  upon  the  giant, 
^  and  teai:  his  iron  heart  from  his  body,  wheri 
— oh, ye  daughters  ofEve!  oh,  yensy  wick- 
ednesses, ye  honied  'p>isons! — Felicitc,  the 
bakers  daughter,  aovanced  to  Hercule,  and 
curtseying,  and  putting  ht-r  ha'.d  in  his — in 
his  hand,  yet  warm'  from  the  oiitraged  nose  of 
her  doating  lover,  signified  that«he  was  ready 
to  dance,  that  she  had  looked  with  eye's  of 
favor  on  the  punishment  of  the  tailoK  Then 
sank  the  heart  of  Jacques  Cocast.  He  Quitted 
the  scene  of^  his  past  happiness,  and  in  an 
agon^  of  despair  wandered,  a  very  lunatic. 

Foolish  Jacq.ies  Cocast!  Who'would  pity 
the  despair  of  a  hunchback?  Who  oompas- 
sionats  a  love-bruken  heart,  if  accompanied 
by  over-laden  shoulders  ?  '  What  is  a  beauti- 
ful sentiment  with  a  straight-backed,  comely 
.min,  is  a  thing  for  a' jest," an  excellent  joko 
with  a  hunchback.  And  so,  Jacques  Cocast. 
go  home..  Sleep  not  in  the  fields  at  nights. 
Lie  not  under  the  window  of  the  baker's 
daughter,'  and  waste  not  away  until,  as  you 
complain,  jroiir  head  has  ffro'wn  too  little  lor 
jrour  bat— but  up  man,  and  to  your  comfort- 
able abode.  Shave  yourself,  change  your 
linen, leap  upon  your  shop-board,  thread  yonr 
needle,  heat  your  goose,  and  defy  love  !  A 
friendly  Genius  whispered  some  siich  advice 
to  Jacques  Cocast,  for  ere  a  month'had  passed, 
the  tailor  had  once  more  taken  to  his  sober 
attire^  was  seated  smiling  at  his  work,  and  it 
ia  thought  of  the  cruel  baker's  daughter  would 
Bometiroes  intrude,  he  would  banish  the  un- 
weleome  guest  by  the  very  vehemence  o 
fftitching.  ■ ' 
Months  passed  away,  and  th«time  of  draw- 


ing for  the  conteription  arrivev  MMaa 
looked  anxtonB—pligb ted  maidens  ^oiiMil|k 
frequently  and  look  with  tender  gtae  vfem 
their  future  husband — the  young  men  weoM 
laugh,  laugh  louder  than  was  their  wont  (» 
liuah  the  secret  care  that  preyed  apon  thoL 
But  what  was  the  conscription,  with  tkt 
banishment,  the  danger,  the  wooncls  asd 
d«>aih  combined  in  the  word  to  Jaeqsa 
Cocast?  He  was  a  hunchback.  His  clioaldea 
were  exeiHpt  by  nature  frjm  a  knapsaek.— 
He  was  not  a  comely  morsel  for  glory ;  ke 
was  not  worthy  of  the  powder  and  shot  be- 
stowed upon  prettier  men.     No,  he  wasaccaie 

,  in  his  deformity  ;  his  heart  started  not  at  the 
mntterinfir  oP  the  beaten  sheepskin.  Heaee 
Jacques  Cocast,  wjthout  one  throb,  save  frr 
the  fate  of  some  old  acquaintance,  niigbtlia- 
gef  about  ihe  town  ball  of  tbe  arrondisaemeBt, 
and  learn  the  fortune  of  his  fellow  viilagera 
The  day  of  drawing  came.  There  waifhe 
shriek  of  triumph  as  one  sprang  into  his  ib»> 
ther's  arms— as  his  sister  clung  aboat  In 
oeck —  s  his  plighed  wife,«and  now  their 
wedding-day  was  certain — there  were  bants 
of  joy  and  tears  of  happiness  as  the  e^Raipt 
sprang  among  the  crowd ;  and  there  wcfs 
cries  of  despair,  and  sobbings  as  aimong  break- 
ing hearts  as  the  new  conscripUi  told  tbe  fide 
that  tore  them  from  their  homes. 

^Thank  God  for  my  hunch  !'  cried  Xaeqaes 
^ocist,  twenly  times  as  he  saw  the  wretebcd- 
ness'of  the  crnscript  soldier. 

Amonff  those  drawn  to  wear  foiafe  lanreb 
was  Hernule  Grossetete.  He  looked  saraga 
as  a  snabbed  ogre ;  and  the  baker's   beantilal 

^  daughter  hun^r  6n  his  arm,  and  was   crytag 

."her  heart  out,. and  vowing  between  her  sobs, 
that  for  the  cake  of  her"  dear  Hercnie,  she 
would  try  to  live  and  die  a  maid  :  and  Her- 
cule with  his  fjhcy  listening  to  the  whistling 
bullets,  smiled  vacantly  on  the  magnanimity 
of  Felicitc,  and  bade  Heaven  help  tier  in  al 
her  trials. 

ARd  did  »he  heart  of  Jacques  Cocasi  re 
^oice  at  this  ?  By  no  means — he  felt  no  tri 
um;>h  at  the  cal  jnity  of  Grossetete — no  plea 
sure  at  the  grief  of  his  fair,false  baker's  daogh 

ter  •  but  with  a  gush  of  gratliude,  he  exclaio 

♦fhank  God  for  my  hnnch !' 

Hercule  Grossetete  went  to  the  wars.  For 
tune  that  had  heaped  such  obliquy  upon  the 
shoulders  of  Cocast,  had  fitted  Grossetete  for 
the  dignity  ot  a  grenadior.  He  quitted  the 
village,  left  the  baker's  datighter,  ana  was 
soon  marching  and  perhaps,  day-dreaminr  of 
pillage  and  epaulettes.  Weknow  not  what 
Btruijgles  Felicitc  endured  to  keep  her  ple^e 
to  Hercule  ;  they  must  have  been  severe  aad 
manifold  ;  for  it  was  at  least  six  months  after 
the  departure  of  her  grenadier  that  she  wad- 
ded the  son  of  the  village  grocer,  the  g?oeer 
father  opportupely  dying  and  leaviB^J  has 
tock  and  business  to  his  only  son. 

A'n  the  world— ;that  is  all  the  ▼illai||re---fae- 
lleved  in  the  conjugal  blisi  of  the  grocer  aad 
his  wife.    Pierre  Cbandelles  was  so  meek,  m 
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MftUe  « tool,  tny  wdBM&matIb*  hsppj  with 
Sim. 

Agtin,  Feliotte  wu  alwayi  the  iweeleit* 
tempered  girl:  there  had  been  cariooe  talee 
of  her  tudden  peegion,bat  euch  teles  had  been 
trumpeted  up  by  the  ugliest  firls  of  the  Til- 
lage. 

pCThree  Diontbe  had  passed  since  Pierre  and 
Felinite  Wf  re  one ;  and  Jacques  Coeast— for 
in  the  mamanimity  of  his  soul  be  did  not 
withdraw  bis  custom  from  Pierre  on  account 
of  his  wife  ;  besides,  Pierre's  was  the  only 
ehop  in  the  village— modestly  tapped  a  sou 
on  E^ierre's  counter,  it  being  the  intention  of 
the  tailor  to  dispense  that  coin  m  bees-waz. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  noise  within  ;  Jacques 
recognized  the  voice  of  Felicite,  albeit  he  had 
never  before  heard  it  at  so  high  a  pitch.  An- 
other minute,  and  Pierre  rushes  into  the  shop 
followed  by  his  wife,  who,  heedless  of  the 
wants  of  a  customer,  heedless  of  the  cries  of 
her  husband,  demolished  an  earthen  pipkin 
unluckily  in  her  hand,  upon  her  lord  and 
eoTcreign's  head.  No  sheep  ever  bled  with 
more  meekness  than  did  Pierre  Chandelles 
the  grocer. 

•What  did  you  want  ?*  asked  Pierre,  with 
etill  a  vigilant  eye  to  business. 

'Til  call  again  when  your  wounds  are  dres- 
eed/  said  jKoques  Cocast ;  *in  themeantimei 
thank  God  for  my  hunch  i* 

Tears  went  on,  and  Jacques  Cocast  gather* 


•d  ahoQt  htm  the  small  comfort  of  the  world, 
and  keeping  the  spiritof  his  youth,  was  bFi the' 
as  a  bird. 

One  autumn  evening,  wandering  a  mile  or 
two  on  the  road  trom  the  village,  and  think- 
ing he  knew  net  upon  what,  Jacques  Cocaftt 
was  suddenly  startled  in  his  reflections  by  a 
loud  voice. 

*For  the  love  of  the  saints,  if  you  have  it, 
give  me  a  pinch  of  snuff.* 

The  prayer  proceeded  from  a  blind  soldier, 
seated  on  a  tree  felled  near  the  roadside. 

« With  all  my  heart,'  cried  Cocast.  *Here, 
empty  my  box.' 

*Alas,  good  sir  !*  said  the  soldier,  Mook  at 
me  again.' 

Cocast  looked  and  saw  that  the  man  bad 
lost  both  his  arms. 

*You  must,  indeed,  g7e«  me  the  snuff,'  said 
the  soldier. 

*With  all  my  heart,  I  say  again,'  cried  Co- 
cast,  with  the  most  delicate  care  be  supplied 
the  nostrils  of  the  mutilated  veteran. 

*Grood  Heave Ds  !*  suddenly  exclaimed  Co- 
cast,  *why  you  are  Hercule  GrosBetete.' 

*1  am,'  answered  the  soldier.  *And  what 
have  yon  to  say  to  that?' 

*What!'  Jacques  Cocast  looking  at  the  eye- 
less, armless  victim  of  glory,  could  only  say, 

^Thank  God  for  my  hunch  r 

Almost  all  men  have  a  hunch  of  some  kind- 
Let  them,  with  Jacques  Cocast,  thank  God 
for  it. 


From  the  London  Metropolitan. 

LONG,  LONG   AGO;   OR,  THE   SEA   BEAR: 

A  TALE  OF  THE  SEA. 


BY  THE  AUTHOa  OP  '  ItKLSONIAir  BZMIMIECCKCES.' 


On  a  bright  winter's  morning  in  the  Christ- 
mas week  ol  long,  long  ago,  I  joined  his  ma- 
le sty's  ship— ,  at  Uie  Mother-bank,  eeU 
lecting  the  West  India  convoy.  She  was 
then  considered  a  craek  frigate,  commanded 
by  a  sea-bear,  his  dog,  and  his  boatswain ;  and 
manj  of  my  compatriots  wjU  reeognise  the 
distieh  of 

*  DufRy.  the  boatswain. 
And  Phillis,  the  dog. 

Rule  the 

Under  a  hog.' 

In  doing  so,  that  is,  joining  this  fine  fKgate, 
I  came  in  contact  with  two  excellent  young 
men,  under  the  same  cireumstanees  as  myself, 
▼is. Ordered  s  passage  out  to  the  Hercule,  the 
commander«in-chief  s  flsg-ship  at  Jamaica—— 
We  werA  all  young  lieutenants,  with  Spanish 
priaemoney  in  viei^,  and  a  chance  of  rapid 
promotion  from  pestilence  and  war  Short 
sighted  mortals — the  dictionary  now  lying  by 
the  side  of  my  desk  was  the  gift  of  one  of 
them,  his  name  Edward  Maitland,  and  a  fiber 
Touiig  man  never  graced  the  naval  uniform, 
possessed  of  edacatioa  superior  to  the  oom- 


moB  run  of  naval  officers,  who  are  taken  from 
school  and  thrown  on  the  world  much  too 
yonng«  (1  entered  the  service  at  the  age  of 
eleven,)  the  mind  was  equal  to  the  goodly 
form,  and  Maitland  was  universally  a  favorite. 
On  our  arrival  at  Jamaica,  the  admiral  ap- 
pointed him  to  sn  active  sloop  of  war  cruis- 
ing on  the  north  side  of  that  island.  She  had 
anchored  in  one  of  the  nnmerouB  inlets  or 
bays.  The  night  was  calm  and  sultry,  when 
my  friend  Maitland  had  cLarge  of  the  middle 
vratch.  induced,  from  excessive  laesitude 
produced  by  a  first  acquaintance  with  this  hot 
climate,  this  officer  reclined  on  a  carronade 
slide,  dreaming  of  his  home,  its  dear  native 
bowers,  and  still  more  precious  inmates, 
when  s  scuffle,  the  clashing  of  swords,  and 
death-groans  ron^ied  him.  Disencumbering 
himself  from  his  cloak,  he  called  loudly  to 
arms ;  but  ere  the  words  had  quitted  his  lies, 
the  sabre  of  a  private  was  deeply  buried  in  his 
brnast,  and  the  youth  threw  his  dying  eyes 
over  a  deck  deluged  with  blood  caused,  by  the 
look  out  men,  like  himself,  asleep. 
I  can  imagine,  in  some  degree,  the  feelings 
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of  temori«  iu«t  ainoto  him  in  hif  dving  ago« 
niety  £rom  something  similar  that  betel  myself, 
who,  at  the  age  of  seyenteen,  was  made  third 
lieatenant  of  a  frigate  on  the  Egyptian  expe- 
dition, and  in  that  capacity  had  likewise 
charge  of  the  middle  watch.  The  frijpate 
WMM  Standing  oat  from  the  sandy  coast  of  the 
Great  Desert,  with  a  top  gallant  breeze,  the 
night  serene  and  dark,  the  heat  mtense.  Af 
ter  hitting  mv  shins  several  times  against  the 
•arronades,  the  slide  of  one  looked  so  inviting 
that  1  sat  down,  but  it  was  only  to  be  a  min- 
ute. Take  care,  said  Caution  ;  life,  honor, 
and  property,  are  in  your  charge.  Only  for 
a  minute,  and  the  words  were  on  my  lipa  as  [ 
dropped  into  a  deep  sleep,  too  deep  even  to 
dream  of  the  happy  home  of  my  childhood. 
The  shrill  and  shaip  whistle  of  a  shot,  and  the 
violent  flapping  of  the  mizen  staysail,  through 
which  it  had  passed,  made  me  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  horrors  of  my  situation,  height- 
ened by  the  crv  of  alarm  irom  the  look-out 
men,  (who  had  fbtlowed  their  officer's  exam- 
ple,) that  a  ship  of  war,  on  our  weather  quar- 
ter, was  bearing  tip,  (for  the  purpose  of  rakint^ 
us,)  and  under  our  stern  she  passed,  with  her 
battl^liffkts  fully  displayed,  while  a  stout 
voice  bellowed  through  a  trumpet,  <  What  ship 
is  that  ?' 

The  captain,  undressed,  was  on  deck  in 
time  to  answer,  *His  Majesty's  frigate  £1  Car- 
men/ 

*  Who  commands  her  ?*  responded  the  voice. 

'Captain  William  Selby,  who  is  answering 
you.* 

'This  is  his  Majesty's  ship  Pique,'  said  the 
commodore,  *and  my  private  signals  being  un- 
answered fur  two  hours,  i  took  you  for  an 
enemy's  frigate  escaped  out  of  Alexandria. 
The  last  shot  was  directed  at  you,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  it  has  done  no  harm  ' 

'Nothing  further  than  the  loss  el  the  mizen 
•taysail,'  replied  Captain  Selby. 

^yety  well;  thank  God!'  said  the  commo- 
dore, 'that  I  did  not  fire  my  broadside  into 
your  stern,  as  I  was  on  the  eve  of  doing. — 
Captain  Selby,  put  the  officer  of  your  watch 
in  close  i^rrest,  and  report  his  name  to  roe  at 
daylight.* 

'Tou  have  been  asleep,  sir,'  said  the  cap- 
tain, looking  daggers  at  me,  who  stood  sifent 
and  aghast  during  this  pithy  dialogue,  with 
feelings  that  could  onlv  be  envied  by  the  mal- 
e&ctor  on  the  scafTeld,  who  has  the  rope 
round  his  neck.  'The  pen-  Ity  of  sleeping  on 
your  watch,  young  sir,  is  death,'  said  the  cap- 
tain ;  'go  down  to  your  cabin ;  and,  sergeant, 
place  a  sentinel  over  the  prisoner.' 

Long  were  my  cogitations,  •  whether  I 
■hould  save  them  the  trouble  of  hanging  me, 
by  jumping  out  of  the  gun-room  port,  tliat 
looked  mvitingl]^  open  for  egress ;  but  on 
mature  deliberation,  1  wisely  determined  to 
abide  tlie  pelting  of  the  peltiless  storm,  throw- 
ing the  onus  on  my  superior  j  in  wisdom  as 
wAt  as  power.  Although  thirty-nine  years 
have  whitened  my  then  auburn  locks,  1  have 
a  vivid  recollection  of  my  feelings,  and  can 


conceive  thoce.  of  my  poor  friamd  Kdwart 
Maitlaud,  as  in  his  dying  agontea  he  c<mte»> 
plated  the  consequesEes  of  his  carelesmcklL 
The  sloop  of  war  had  been  boarded  b/  a  f^ 
ratical  felucca  out  of^  Hispaniola,  whieii«ffMi 
the  want  of  lookout,  had  uken  h«r  for  a  iMr- 
chant  ship,  and  meant,  by  the  maasacre  rf 
her  crew,  to  make  her  a  prize,  but  finding 
tlieir  misUke,  got  away  in  the  darkaeaaof  tkt 
night,  leaving  my  poor  friend,  with  many  at 
the  watch,  dead  on  the  deck. 

Teor  Edward  Maitland,  this  litUe  book  wu 
onee  thine,  and  the  view  of  it  brings  to  mf 
mind*f  eye  your  goodly  forin  and  open  ani- 
mated countenance,  when  stating  your  wish- 
es and  your  prospects,  bounded  only  by  tks 
union-jack  at  the  main,  for  he  hau  Scotch  ia- 
tereat  and  great  merit.  Alas  1  his  comat^  ' 
sion  as  a  commander,  and  the  Dews  of  mur- 
der, reached  Jamaica  the  same  daj.  Pesa 
to  thy  manes,  my  gallant  friend,  till  tkit 
dread  time  when  even  the  slisLrka  that  ea* 
tombed  thee  mast  disgorge  tbbir  prey. 

My  other  companion,  to  whom,  aa  he  is  yet 
alive,  like  myself  gray,  and  probably  bali 
from  the  number  that  have  stepped  over  bis 
head,  1  shall  give  the  name  of  Toms.  He  hu 
lived,  like  me,  to  see  the  futility  and  folly  U 
the  sanguine  anticipations  of  youth;  and, 
like  me,  to  endure  the  proud  man's  contuific^ 
ly,  with  all  that  scars  the  heart  and  drWn  uf 
iis  best  emotions.  Uut  a  truce  to  moralizing, 
brought  on  by  the  recollection  of  my  friend, 
and'  to  proceed  with  my  tale  of  the  Sn. 
Bear. 

This  man,  in  person  and  mind,  bore  great* 
er  affinity  to -the  brute  creation  than  the  ha- 
msn  species.  His  officers,  unable  to  digest 
the  coarseness  of  his  manners  and  languajjp, 
had  all  deserted  him  save  one  :  and  his  mu 
order  delivered  by  the  sergeant  of  marines 
is  no  bad  specimen  of  his  courtesy. 

'Lieutenant  Maitland,  Toms,  and ,  \ 

am  desired  by  the  captain  to  tell  yoa,  that  it* 
vou  do  not  instantly  repair  to  your  atatioas, 
iie  will  send  marines  to  force  you  op.* 

'Unbearable,'  escaped  from  the  toBgue  of 
Maitland ;  *we  will  seek  the  brute  on  hia  ova 
quarter-deck.' 

And  to  it  we  repaired. 

'Captain    ,'  said  my   high-^urited 

friend,  *tJie  matter  and  delivery  of  the  coai- 
rnand  we  have  received,  must  proceed  Croai 
the  insolence  of  your  sergeant,  as  it  appears 
to  us  self-evident  that  neither  an  officer  nor 
a  gentlemsn  would  send  such  a  message,  by 
such  an  unusual  messenger,to  officers  on  halt- 
pay,  ordered  a  passage,  and  who  had  not  the 
slightest  intimation  of  your  wish  for  theic%e- 
tive  services.' 

To  this  the  bear  growled,  in  gruflf  tones, 
'Mister,  have  ]rou  stationed  these  ycaag 
men  ?' 

'No,'  said  Mister,  who  had  very.lately  join- 
ed in  the  capacity  of  first  lieutenant,  and  a 
more  gentlemanly  officer  never  graced  the 
situation  'No,  sir ;  I  could  not  Ihiak  of  do- 
ing so  without  your  orders.' 
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,H  ^^hu^a  damn  you,  tiz^  I  will  ihow  y^n  your 
,  4uty  hy  performing  it  myself.  Here,  yoa 
■f  Mister/ growled  Brain,  not  in  the  most  anl 
.  Get  tone,  addressing  his  growl  to  me,  *yon,  1 
g  suppose,  would  like  to  eit  the  bread  of  idle- 
^  Bess  :  yoar  station  is  the  forecastle,  and  yours 
;  the  waist,'  looking  at  Maitland  ;  'and  yonrs, 
^Mr.  Toms,  the  quarter-deck,  you  shall  hare 

^charge  of  the  watches  ;  and,  by ,'  irrv. 

verently  using  the  name  ef  ttie  Most  Highest, 
..  *if  you  do  not  do  your  duiy,  I  will  break  your 
I  bread.  Now,  tliat  is  my  answer  to  your 
^  insolent  speech,  young  sir.    My  eye  is  on 

We  were  then  unmooring,  aa  the  signal  for 
ij  sailing  was  flying  on  the  flag-staff  at  Ports- 
,  mouth.  At  this  moment  a  fine  manly  boy, 
J,  now  high  in  rank,  and  an  ornament  to  the 
,  service,  made  his  bow  to  the  bear,  and  an- 
^  noonced  bis  return  on  board, 
j'  *  Where  is  the  doctor?'  growled  Bruin. 
,  *I  found  him  confined  to  bed,  sir,  apparent 
\  }y  very  ill ;  and  his  medical  attendant  assnr- 
!'ed  me  that  removal,  in  his  present  state, 
^  would  aflfeet  his  life.' 

,  *My  order  to  you  was  to  bring  him  on  board, 
^  dead  or  alive,  and  I  sent  two  file  ef  marines  to 
>o force  it.  Sir,  you  have  disabeyed  that 
^.'  order,  and  your  duty,  henceforth,  is  in  the 
^  f««retop.  Mr.  Quillun,  degrade  that  midship- 
.  uian  U>  the  rank  of  landsman ;  and,  Mr.  Dnf- 
ify^  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  him.'  He  then  look- 
ed to  the  boatswain,  who  flourished  his  stick 
in  token  of  approbation. 

The  youth,  who  till  now,  had  steod  respect- 
'  folly  uncovered,  replaced  his  hat,  while  his 
I  eyes  flashed  angry  defiance  at  the  bear. 

80  to  sea  we  went  fer  tlie  pestilential 
i  climate  ot  Barbsdoes  and  Jamsiea, without  a 
i  medical  man  ef  any  description  on  board, 
tliough  our  passengere  consisted  of  a  general 
oflicer  and  his  stafl^  the  major  of  whom  whis- 
(-  p«red  lo  me  during  the  above  scene,  *1  thank 
t  tny  God  1  am  net  in  the  navy.'  We  had  al- 
ii s'>  a  commissi  oner  of  seventy- five,  with  a  wife 
,  ef  twenty-five,  to  whom  the  msjor  paid  great 
I  attention. 

I  Running  through  the  Needles,  with  a  con- 
▼oy  of  more  than  a  hundred  sail,  whieh  we 
speedily  diminished  to half-a-doien,  and  final- 
Aj  arrived  solus,  we  had  not  been  long  on  the 
Iftassage^  when  the  crowded  state  of  the  main- 
.  deck^m  the  unusual  quantityof  two-year  old 
,  heilers  that  Brain  was  taking  out  on  speenla- 
;  tion,  cramped  the  men  in  their  pastimes ;  and 
>  three  ol  the  finest  beasts  were  fonnd  deed  one 
morning,  having  been  choked  by  Guernsey 
froeks,  well  greased,  during  the  night.  The 
roaring  of  the  bear  was  alarming  to. the  lady 
commwsioner,  who  declared  it  would  deprive 
her  of  her  appetite  to  look  at  meal  not  killed 
in  the  regular  way ;  for  Bruin  had  ordered  it 
to  be  cured  and  cooked  for  his  own  table.-— 
He  was  a  miser,  and  a  sordid  one. 

*  Captain',  said  the  gsneral,  *yott  have  a 
handseme  sum  allowed  for  my  passage,  and 
it  IS  painful  to  me  to  be  obliged  to  hint,  that 
^e  gaurdsmen  are  used  to  gentlemea's 
mre.' 


'The  beef  is  good,*  growled  B^din ;  <t  dU 
of  nothing  else^ other  food  shall  be  pro'tUed  ' 
for  you.* 

''Then  I  trust  it  will  appear  on  yeor  tabk  in 
an  undisguissd  state.* 
«It  shall,' growled  Bruin. 
The  oflicer  of  the  forenoon  watch  invaria- 
bly dines  with  the  captkin ;  and  the  day  ttte 
above  treat?  wasconeinded  1  had  ^1  wateb^ 
being  the  only  one  of  the  tl|i«»  that  could  pat 
up  with  the  gross  lan^fuage  of  the  bear. 

*Damn  you,  sir,'  said  he  to  Toms,  ^you  are 
taking  in  that  sail  like  a  lubber.' 

4  am  entitled  to  respect  as  an  officer  of  the 
watch,'  said  Toms ;  «and'  1  will  net  eentiduo 
to  do  duty  under  iuch  language.* 

'O,  mutinous!'  growbd  the  bear;  'consid- 
er yourself  a  prisoner,  and  allow  no  ihter« 
course  with  him.'  To  the  officer  of  the  guard 
— ^>He  must  swin^  for  this,  at  the  fore-yard.' 

My  friend  Maitland  wisely  got  sick,  and 
the  sudden  change  of  climate  had  affected  my 
health. 

'How  do  you  feel  yourself  to-day?'  growls 
ed  the  bear,  throwing  open  the  eabtn-dsor. 
'Let  me  see, are  yon  fit  lor  duty?'  And  he 
went  through  the  farce  ef  feeling  our  pulses. 
'You  are  better;  I  kneir  the  draught  and 
pills  I  sent  you  would  effifct  a  cure.'  Then  it 
must  have  been  on  the  fishes,  thought  I,  if  any 
could  be  so  foolish  as  to  swallow  theia;  as 
upon  their  receipt  1  consigned  them  le  the 
deep,  deep  sea.  'I  will  put  you  out  of  the 
sich  list  to-morrow ;  tliose  pills  answer  with 
every  person  but  you,'  looking  hard  at  Msit> 
land,  who,  like  myself/  wished  the  fish  to 
receive  every  benefit  they  eould  render  '1 
will  try  another  system  with  your  stubborn 
constitution.' 

And  the  bear  rolled  off,  accompanied  by  his 
dog  P  hill  is.  who,  in  appearance,  was  w<^rthy 
of  her  master,  the  ugliest  cur,  sni^ipish  and 
cross-drained ;  yet  the  beast  had  •  hammock 
slung  in  the  captain's  cabin,  and  was  most 
carefully  put  to  bed  at  early  hours. 

As  the  sight,  alone,  of  these  miraenlemi 
pills  had  cured  me,  1  was  struck  out  of  the 
sick-list,  and  kept  the  forenoon  watch  on  the 
day  of  the  hollow  truce  established  between 
the  captain  and  general. 

*I  will  lay  yen  a  small  bet,  msjor,'  said  1^  as 
we  paced  the  quarter-deck,  'that  the  captain 
will  not  fulfil  his  part  of  the  agreement ;  and 
1  will  ascerta'm,  when  relieved  at  noon,  the 
different  compositions  of  his  hospitable  boanL* 
Aceordmgly  1  ezsmined  Quashie,  the  black 
cook,  whose  reply  was,  'A  very  good  diaeer, 
sare,  very  good ;  there  is  a  sea-pie.' 

'What  is  it  made  of,  Quashie  ?' 

'Fowls,  mutton.' 

'What,  no  beef,  Quashie  ?' 

•Yes,massee,  plenty  of  beef,  massee ;  but  I 
no  peak.'  And  Quashie  laughed  in  his  pe- 
culiar manner. 

1  saw  directly  that  the  spirit  of  the  treaty 
was  violated,  and  gave  information  to  the 
major,  who  was  very  indignant. 

This  oocaaioDed  an  angry  renMnetraiteet 
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«Ad  the  •arly  brmkiiv  ^P  ^  <><>'  dtBA^r-par- 
tj.  The  oaptain,  bj  a  conference  with  his 
flteward,  having  understood  my  share  in  the 
disclosure  of  his  ingen  eus  mode  of  feeding 
his  goests,  ordered  a  reef  to  be  taken  in  the 
topsails.  4  will  show  you  how  to  perform 
that  duty,  mister,  as  I  wish  it  doiaP.'  said  he 
to  the  first  luff*  » Mr.  Duffy,  all  hands  re«f 
topsails.'  He,  after  a  shrill  whistle  repealed, 
*A11  hands  reef  topsails,  ahoy ;  tumble  up 
there,  fore  and  att '  And  the  two  men  placed 
themselyes  in  the  ri^jcring.  *Away  aloft.' 
And  up  they  flew.  ^Let  go  bow  lines  and 
lower  away  the  topsails — why  don't  you  let 
go  the  foretopsail  haulyards  forwards. 

^They  are  gone,  sir,'  said  1 

*TheT  are  not  gone,  roared  he,  or  else 
your  lius  are  foul  in  the  chains.' 

'All  clear,  sir;  all  gone,'  replied  1,  resppct- 
fully  ;  the  weatherbrace  wants  rouifdirg  in  to 
spill  the  sail. 

'I  say  yon  lie,  sir,'  roaied  the  bear,  and  he 
approached  me  foaming  Ht.  the  mouth  with 
passion,  and  flourished  his  trumpet  with  such 
an  intention  of  striking  me  down. 

With  folded  arms,  to  indicate  that  I  made  no 
resistance,  1  pointed  eut  everything^  clear; 
hot  stamping  on  the  deck,  he  ordered  a  cabin 
to  be  fitted  fox  me  on  the  main-deck,  there  to 
remain  a  close  prisoner  under  the  charge  of  a 
sentinel. 

Upon  this  order  I  made  no  comment,  but 
walked  directly  to  the  gup-room,  where  ttie 
marine  officer,  now  high  in  rank  and  an  or- 
nament to  his  profession,  soon  came  to  ex- 
press his  regret  that  he  was  compelled  to  en- 
force the  captain's  orders,  which  were,  to  place 
me  inclose  confinement  between  two  guns  on 
the  main-deck.  To  this  arbitrary  and  umisu- 
al  proceeding  I  expressed  my  dissent  in  strong 
terms,  declaring  that  nothing  but  physical 
force  (to  which  i  would  oppose  all  the  resist- 
ance in  my  power)  should  induce  me  to  quit 
the  gun-room,  to  which  my  situation  as  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Uorcule  entitled  me  under  an 
Admiralty  order,  for  a  passage.  The  high 
rank  of  his  passengers, and  their  unfavorable 
disposition  towards  him  who  had  styled  the 
general  a  glutton  and  the  commissioner  an 
old  fool,  was  a  check  en  the  brute's  further 
proceedings,  and  1  carried  my  point  of  asso- 
ciating witti  my  messmates. 

The  frigate  had  many  supernumerary  mid- 
shipmen, and  the  fate  of  one  of  them  was  so 
peculiarly  tragic,  that  I  trust  my  readers'  pa- 
tience will  follow  me  throui  h  the  detail  of 
what  happened  *Lo|ig,  long  ago.'  This  young 
gentleman  had  come  out  en  tb«^  prospect  of 
being  provided  lor  by  the  yellow  fever  (a 
strong  auxiliary  of  the  Admiralty  in  silenc- 
ing importunate  claimants,)  or  promotion.  He 
got  the  latter  by  hsjd  service  and  good  con- 
duct, and  was  appointed  te  command  the 
Herculo's  tender,  a  schooner  that  carried  mure 
sail  than  ballast.  One  morning,  at  the  east 
end  ef  Jamaica,  she  was  surprised  by  that 
/  curious  phenomenon  a  wat^r-^pont,  that 
threw  her  complexly  avtr,  dnd  the  sohootter 


dWappeared,  leaving  tho  cwamMmiet^  mfft 
men,  and  her  boat,  that  fortunately  had  m 
b«>en  lashed,  floating  on  a  cmlm  onnifflcdaL 
The  commotion  occasioned  by  the  whirlvni 
having  subsided — ^Rightthe  l>oat,  nien,qaid> 
]y,  for  your  lives;  the  sfaarksy  tiM  horridahiili 
will  be  upon  us.' 

The  boat  was  floating  bottom  newardSfSii 
eager  hands  and  shoulders  •ucoeeded  in  right- 
ing her,  but  in  such  a  hurried  way  as  to  k 
nearly  full  of  water,  and  in  conae^oencevaj 
tender,  (thai  is, easily  upoet.)  The  lifktot 
and  most  sctive  lad  was  now  ordered  1^  tki 
CO  nmander  to  get  into  the  boat,  and  eaB> 
iHcnce  bailing  with  bis  cap,  tbe  only  tkisf 
available  nmung  thpse  unfortanates,  he  hn* 
ing  raided  him  with  one  hand  for  the  porpoM; 
the  youth,  with  convulsive  0haddering,att» 
ing  the  dreadful  word,  ^Shark,  shark  i' ft! 
down  on  the  gunwale,  and  again  the  bat 
turned  bottom  upwards.  The  eplaah  Mai 
desperate  efforts  of  the  crew,  for  tbey  wsrit- 
ed  as  despairing  men  of  strong  ainewi  vil 
work  to  escape  the  dreadfal  fate  ao  ekt^ 
impending,  in  some  measnre  eeared  and  il* 
tered  the  direct  attack  of  the  monster,  vhi 
swerved,  a»<d  swept  in  ctrc  es  round  the  hs^ 
leva  beings,  showing  his  hateful  fin  high  absie 
the  troubled  waters, — before  so  placid. 

*Shont  loudly,  men,'  cried  the  officer,  'asd 
bale  away,  lad,  without  looking  atthealiarfc,' 
(who  kept  nariowinghifl  circles  as  he  swiftly 
passed  around  them.)  'God  is  abletodelifcr 
us,  even  in  this  great  extremity;  avoid  gd- 
tini;  into  the  boat  until  she  is  more  baajeti, 
but  splash  the  water  abont  with  ail  the  ncwa 
yon  can  make.' 

A  violent  rush,  a  terrific  scream  of  agoif, 
and  the  disappearance  of  one  of  thesUrat  «a- 
men,  followed  by  a  crimson  tinge  on  the  aa> 
ters,  attested  the  veracity  of  this  scourge  of 
the  sea. 

«He  will  gorge  himself  of  poor  Tom,'  sbi4 
the  commander,  inexpressibly  shocked,  ^as^ 
we  are  freed,  if  the  blood,'  (tiere  be  checktd 
his  disclosure,  tor  he  well  knew  that  thesoea: 
of  blood  would,  draw  myriads  around  tbem 
*Life  Jack  carefully  in  too ;  bale  with  yo« 
hands.  Jack— <)uickly,  quickly ;  for  1  see  their 
dreadful  fins  appearing  all  around — oh !  M 
of  mercy,  shield  us.' 

Another  rush,  and  piercing  shrieks  curdM 
their  bldod, as  the  fish.with  difficulty  diev 
an  herculean,  will-forn;ed  man  beneath  the 
surface. 

All  was  now  wild  com motion-^-cautieaui 
order  had  given  place  to  paralysing  lear,  sfl4 
each  man  grasped  madly  at  the  boat ;  bit 
providentially  for  these  in  her,  tbe  ravensai 
monsters  carried  ofl  in  their  jaws  every  flsil' 
ing  man  beforie  he  could  tipset  the  boat,iB 
hid  mad  efforts  tojwve*  himself  from  the  kM> 
rible  death  in  view.  The  violent  struggle  of 
1  he  monsters  for  their  prey,  when  tve  d 
them  seized  the  same  person ;  the  impiesi' 
tions  and  oflimes  prayers  of  those  in  thekoitr 
which  floated  in  a  sea  of  blood,  as  theyil' 
tempted,  by  atretching  their  bands,  te  m.n 
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th$it  tinkuiff  shipmates,  wha,  with  stariing 
•ye4>tllf  and  wild  geitarefl,  oried  to  them  for 
suecor ;.— the  acene  ia  too  dreadfal  further  te 
contemplate,  or  fully  attempt  to  portray ;  the 
dread  reality  ia  oden  endured  bv  those  *who 

So  down  to  the  aea  in  ahipi,  find  occupy  their 
nainesa  in  great  watera.* 
The  wretched  youth  in  command  wi»p,  by 
the  exertiona  of  the  lada  in  the  boat,  extrica- 
ted from  the  jaws  of  two  ravenous  monsters, 
each  of  whom  had  seized  and  carried  ofT  a 
leg,  and  the  bleeding  trunk  of  the  youth  waa 
hauled  into  the  boat,  to  undergo  a  more  Ian- 
gaiahingdeath  from  loss  of  blood.  The  poor 
Dova,  nearly  dead  with  fear  and  apprehension, 
did  their  beat  to  stop  the  bleeding  by  passing 
eome  lope-yarns  round  the  stumps,  which 
were  greatly  shattered  and  jagged  by  the 
teeth  of  the  monsterii,  who  had  apparently 

Splintered  the  thigh-bone  up  to  the  hips. — 
eayy  groans  attested  the  sufferings  of  the 
hapless  youth,  but  they  got  fainter  and  faint- 
er, aa  he  extended  his  ha^ds  towards  the  ia. 
land  with  an  imploring  look  of  anguish,  till 
welcome  death  relieved  him  from  his  intoler- 
able miery. 

The  death  of  their  commander,  under  such 
shocking  circumstances,  left  the  youths,  (for 
they  were  but  striplings,)  in  comparative 
qnietude.  With  heads  bowed  upon  thrir  knees 
and  hearts  paralyzed  with  fear,  and  nearly 
hroken  from  the  distressing  scenes  they  had 
witnessed,  afraid  to  look  each  other  in  the 
face,  where  ghastly  despair  sat  enthroned, 
they  ahuddered  at  eyery  sVock  the  boat  sus- 
taind  from  the  ravenous  fish  jostling  and  cros- 
sing her  in  all  directions,  being  attracted  by 
the  taint  of  blood  issuing  from  the  ill-fated 
oommander. 

*The  devils  will  be  in  the  boater  upset  her, 
if  we  do  not  throw  the  body  to  them ;  lend 
me  a  hand,  Tom,"  and  overboard  went  the 
uaeleaa  trunk  of  a  formerly  good-looking 
'  «onth,  but  a  few  hours  since  loving  and  be- 
loyed.  Most  true,  that  *in  the  midst  of  life 
we  see  deatli*  The  disappearance  of  a  host 
of  fins,  diving  for  the  body,  gave  breathing. 
time  te  the  lads,  who  threw  a  despairing  gaze 
on  the  wide  and  open  sea  ;  the  loom  of  the 
bine  mountains,  seen  in  the  distance,  alone 
soothed  their  inquietude  ;  but  they  were  de- 
void of  any  means  of  reaching  it ;  no  oars, 
no  aails,  and  the  worst  of  all  the  negatives, 
no  fresh  water.  But  they  dipped  their  upper 
garmenta  alongside,  and  placed  them  on  their 
ftyered  bodies,  by  which  they  absorbed  moisi 
ure  sufficient  to  keep  them  from  maddening 
with  thirst.  One  of  our  numerous  cruisers 
fortunately  took  them  on  board— more  fortu- 
nate than  the  €ro-along's  gig,  with  the  captain 
and  crew,  have  never  yet  been  heard  of, 
though  it  happened  long,  long,  ago,  as  detail- 
ed in  my  *Nelsonian*a  Rpminiscences.' 

This  IS  a  long  digrevsion  fr«>m  thp  subject 

-  ©f  my  friend  Bruin,  whoire  sets  are  chronicled 

in  the  West  Indian  memories  of  that  period. 

"We  reached  fiarbadoea  at  so  sickly   a  time, 

that  not  a  medical  man  could  be  procured, 


though  afrigat^  lay  In  Uvi  hay ;  but  ihm  had 
buried  the  captain  iind  two  lieutenants  ont  of 
the  three,  while  Wf?,  wilkout  any  person  lave 
the  captain,  (wkosp  physic  nob'^ody  but  the 
fiah  took,)  in  the  abape  of  a  doctor,  were  per- 
fectly healthy,  and  loit  not  k  man  until  we 
reached  Port  Royal,  w Tien  we  recroited  our 
medical  stafl,  and  iIjp  yelbw  iVvt«r  followed^ 
making  great  ravages  among  the  youthful 
part  of  our  community*  Or*^  of  its  victims 
1  much  lamented,  the  handinividea  of  the  old 
commissioner's  young  wife.  To  thinli  that 
the  land-crabs  shnuld  fr?nJi  on  that  beautiful 
form,  and  deface  thatchec^k  tk&t  rivalled  the 
peach  in  bloom ;  in  fact,  nhe  w^b  one  of  thoce 
roses  so  common  '.o  Engltiil)  peB»^niry.  Ani- 
mated with  delifif  t  at  me  pro>pect  of  iweing 
the  world,  she  Fell  her  cottage  and  happy 
home  to  feed  the  jiiosl  frightful  vermiti  that 
infest  the  palisade's  of  Port  Royal,  iij^eful  in 
aeting  as  scavengers  to  tha  haryingr-groutid, 
so  denominated.  In  the  uorcls  yf  Mrtj.  He- 
mans,  I  address  her  sorrowing  mother  : — 

*  13ut  there  is  a  world  that  knows  no  blight,  • 
You  will  find  her  there  with  heteyes  ef  li£;ht. 
When  ye  go  where  the  loved  who  have  left  ye 

dwell. 
This  flower  is  not  death's ;  fare  ye  well,  fare  ye 

well.' 

Whffn  the  high  lands  of  that  beautiful  is- 
land Jamaica,  called  the  Blue  Mountains, 
showed  their  heads  abovo  the  deep  blue  sea. 
Bruin  assembled  all  the  mutinous,  seditious, 
and  contumacieua  officera  he  had  carried  out 
under  arrest,  with  the  new  post-captain,  (then 
acting  as  foretopman  of  the  frigate,)  and  ad- 
dressed them  as  follows , — ^Gentlemen,  some 
of  you  1  could  hang,  and  the  others  1  oould 
break  their  bread  ;  but  you  are  all  young,  and 
my  disposition  is  merciful ;'  (no  person  waa 
before  aware  of  it ;)  1  shall  say  nothing  fur- 
ther of  your  faculty  conduct;  you  are  at 
liberty.     And,  Mr.  Quillnm,  restore  Mister 

to  his  grade  as  midshipman.  *  You  will 

resume  your  station  on  the  quarter-deek,  air, 
and  strictly  obey  your  orders  in  future.' 

Thus  amicably  coneluded  my  ecryice  with 
the  Bear,  his  dog,  and  his  boatswain.  The 
only  ofKcer  who  stuck  by  the  frigate  waa  a 
young  lieutenant,  who  had  great  intereat  aa  a 
relative  of  Mr  Pitt's,  then  prime  minister, 
and  consequently  every  reason  to  expect  rap- 
id promotion  in  that  unhealthy  clime.  He 
was  sociable,  good-natured,  and  talented,  giv- 
ing iivdications  of  a  master-mind,  but  the  r»- 
sistless  fever  bowed  his  lofty  head,  and  he 
was  carried  to  the  palisades,  making  nae  of 
the  lan^ruage  recognised  there,  ^aa  gemraas, 
and  not  like  kaley  beggar.'  it  costs  about 
one  hundred  pounds  to  merit  that  eulojnum. 

On  appearing  before  the  commander-in- 
chief,  who  had  worked  his  way  upward  hy 
dint  of  hard  service  and  good  conduct  to  hia 
pre«ent  high  station,  beseemed  ataloss  what 
to  do  with  so  many  supernumerary  officer!  as 
hU  Msjesty^s  frigate  poured  upon  him, and  all 
appointed  to  his  flag-ship  *  You  mutt  remain 
on  board  the  frigate,  for  the  present,*  said  the 
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AAmim),*UllIo«nje0iawhat.aMHiB*rI  eaa 
-  1^0tp)iu»»7ou  for  U|0  adTtAtaget  of  Uie  ler- 
.Tio9;  IQ  jon  I  nei^o^^ife  one  of  my  joung- 
iteff  ,in  th«  Dufleur  aod  Foadrojant.' 
. .  TJw  TeUnm  had  been  my  captain  In  tboee 
.  ahipt  froni  the  early  part  oi  the  year  1795, 
aifd.  a  kind*hearted«  worthy  man  1  found  him; 
hf  had  ftraggled  through  a  long  life  of  diffi- 
oultjt  made  an  excellent  fortune  during  the 
flpanieh  war,  got  thrown  from  his  horse,  lin- 
gered, and  died ;  but  previous  to  this  finale 
he.  appointed  me  first  lieutenant  of  the  old 
aloop,  commanded  by  the  young  captain, 
now  &  flag-oifiaer  of  very  high  repute,  and 
n^Qst  defier?edly  a  knight  commander  of  the 
Bath.  Haying  battered  both  hat  and  head 
until  I  had  learnt  to  practise  a  stooping  posi- 
tiqn,  so  necessary  to  the  accommodation  af- 
forded by  this  old  sloop,  and  endeavored  to  be 
en  peaceable  terms  with  the  scorpians,  centi- 
peoes,  and  cockroaches  that  infested  her,  I 
•ubstitutedajean  jacket  for  my  coat,  and 
took  my  statittu,  ts  appointed,  in  the  ffun- 
room,  at  dinner,  with  a  most  facetious,  pleas- 
ant feUow  for  a  doctor,  in  addition  to  the 
mtasmates  ferioerly  commemorated  in  scenes 
in  the  West  Indies.  *As  you  are  a  Johnny 
Neweoine,*  said  the  doetor,  aiter  the  toast  of 
*a  bloody  war  and  a  sickly  season*  had  been 
dtt^  Jbonored,  with  some  interesting  informa- 
tiop.  relatiye  te  the  4ead,  the  dying,  and  the 
conyaleseent^  '1  conjecture  you  haye  not 
heard  the  story  of  the  pig  ?* 

*I  have  net  yet  had  that  pleasure,'   re- 
plied I. 

'Croodf'  eatd  he,  rapping  the  table  as  a  call 
«f  attention  ^Silence,  gentlemen,  while  1 
enlighten  the  obtuse  intellects  oi  tnis  green-^ 
hfkin* .  Ono»  upon  a  time,  and  that  at  not  a 
^%Tf,  remote  period,  our  dear  country,  young 
fentlemani  pessessed  an  admiral  famous  in 
stoi)y,  aM  stahdinff  high  as  a  valiant  and  for- 
liiiiite  officer,  much  renewed  in  arms ;  but 
Ae  i|otl|tng  human  is  perfiiett  this  admiral  poa- 
gaseed  an  altoy,  like  a  bright  spot  in  the  sun, 
thai  fttUied  his  brightness :  he  was  a  very 
lso:se|oue^  (an  anti-seaman-like  vice,)  and,  for 
<hf  ■ak0  of  filthy  lucre,  carried  a  number  more 
AifS'thaa  were  required  for  his  own  table>  to 
Jatlen  on  his  Majesty  *a  pea-soup,  served  out 
.«tthe  iM>nr  of  noon  in  )k%%  Msjesty's  ships. — 
The  ship  bearing  his  fiag  was  cruising  not  a 
tendered  miles  distant  of  the  latitude  and 
l^Bgitnda  we  are  .now  in»  and  with  topgallant 
faile*  eeiirBet  and  gib,  was,  on  a  beautiful  day, 
eUnding  inshore  with  the  squadron  he  com- 
ipiandedl  4^11  at  once  this  far-iamed  officer 
♦pfiiliwd  on  the  quarter-deck,  agitated  and 
wilhoni  his  hat. 

/.^Shorten  saUi^nd  heave-to,  sir,'  cemmand- 
f^d  h»  in  peceniptory  tones )  *lower  down  a 
j^^i  BM  >^ve  tbe  pig.  I  am  astonished  at 
:iteqi^wani  eif  look-out,  and  your  want  of  ,hn- 
•imaily  in  leaving  the  poor  pig  to  be  gobbled 
.•*iip  by  the  sharks.  He  handy  with  the  boat, 
»ir/ 


.?; 


f  ^Ajr»  Ay 9  lir  '*  Miid  the  officer. 
•/Wat 


rated  and  idlers,  shorten  sail,  pipe  tbe 
yellow  cutters  away  there.' 


•In  Ui«  midat  of  lbs  hnatla  thv 
admiral's  steward  whispered  hie  naaaCec^^he 
pig,  sir,  is  not  yours,  but  belongs  to  tke  wtL- 
.room. 

<  <Are  yon  quite  sure  V 

•  *I  am,  and  have  just  counted  yovus.' 

•  'Pill  the  maintopsail  again,  and  make  aft 
^keep  fast  the  boit.  Poor  piggji  yon  mml 
die,'  tlirowing  on  the  pig  a  glance  of  gntt 
commiseration. 

'Tbe  admiral  had  a  character  for  hwDanib 
and  kindness  of  heart,  and  appeared  man 
shocked  as  he  saw  a  shark, about  four  yndi 
louff  make  a  narrow  circle'  aronnd  the  sw- 
raal,  who  showed  wonderful  instinct  and  ter- 
ror of  his  dread  fot ,  and  made  a  cleaa  key 
out  of  the  water.  As  the  monster  darted  spst 
him,  the  snap  of  his  teeth  was  heard  as  it 
closed  his  ponderous  jaws  on  the  hind  qsv- 
ters  of  poor  piggy,  leaving  the  water  maek 
discolored,  and  the  death  shr^k,  or  sqneak« 
iLffOoyi  ringing  in  the  admiral's  ears.* 

^Capitally  told,  doctor.  GeRUemen,  I  jn- 
pose  the  doctor's  health  in  a  bvmper,  wilk 
three  times  three,*  said  my  commercial  mesi- 
mate,  tbe  purser,  who  had  not  then  pnrchM- 
ed  the  tight  fit  I  hereafler  obliged  him  with 

'Johnny  Newcome,  my  boy,'  called  the  doe- 
tor  the  following  morning ;  •mark  that  officer 
pulling  seaward.' 

•I  do.  A  stout,  gentlemanly,  good-loekinf, 
young  and  healthy  man.' 

•The  land-crabs  will  eat  him  in  less  than  a 
month.  Mark  my  words,  he  iaa  man  of  gxest 
interest,  sent  out  to  be  the  first  promoted,  and 
fortified  against  the  climate  by  ihe  sage  ad> 
vice  of  the  cleve'rest  doctorj  in  London,  and 
owing  to  that  he  is  drinking  his  spruce,  and 
inhaling  the  sea-breesEC.  'To  prevent  the  yel- 
low fever  is  constantly  en  hia  mind,  and  giiei 
a  jiredisposition  Uy  take  it.  He  wiU  onhr  te^ 
quire  six  feet  on  tke  palisades  in  half  that 
number  of  weeks.' 

The  doctor  was  periectly  right,  and  his  pre- 
diction was  fulfilled  with  unerring  accuracy. 

TOM  ALLEN 
Death  has  lately  swept  from  Greenwich 
hospital  the  above-named  Tom  Allen,  cele- 
brated by  Captain  Chamier  under  tbe  title  ef 
•Ben  Brace,'  the  last  of  the  Agamemnons.^ 
He  was  the  faithful  body  servant  of  the  great 
Lord  Nelson  when  I  was  his  signal  naidahip- 
man  in  the  Fondreyant,  selected  firom  the 
waist  of  the  Agamemnon  by  Lord  NeJsoa  for 
some  daring  deed,  and  constitnted  his  valtt 
or  gentleman  out  of  livery.  Clnmaj,  ih- 
formed,  illiterate,  and  vulgar,  his  vmrj  ap- 
pearance created  laughter  at  the  sitnaimn  he 
held ;  but  his  afTectionate,  bold  heart  omde 

a}  for  all  defieienoies ;   and,  nej(t  to  Lady 
amilten,  Tom  Allen  posseoeed  the  greatest 
influence  with  his  heroic  master. 

•Yon  (or  as  he  in  hia  Norfolk  dialeet  gn^ 
nouneed  it  yete)  are  to  dine  with  my  lord  to- 
day, •said  he  to  me,  on  the  annivereary  of  the 
fourteenth  of  February, 
•i  cannot,  Tom,  for  I  have  ne  dean  shot » 
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and  we  have  been  bo  long  craising  off  Malta, 
tbat  my  measmates  are  in  the  saine  plight/ 

'But  yow  must,  for  my  lord  insists  on  meet- 
ing all  those  that  were  at  the  battle  of  St. 
Vincent  at  dinner  this  day.* 

.*Make  the  best  excuse  you  can  for  roe. 
Torn,  fori  really  cannot  go.' 

Away  waddled  Tom,  very  much  like  a 
heavy- lad^n  ship  rolling  before  the  wind,  and 
the  best  excuse  the  simplicity  of  his  mind  sug- 
gested was  the  truth. 

*Mnster  so-and-so  has  no  clean  shirt,  and 
hecoon'tdine  with  you  to-day.' 
*  What  ship  was  he  in,  Tom  ?* 
*The  Barflcur.' 

*Then  tell  him  to  appear  in  my  cabin  in  the 
one  he  has  now  on,  aAl  be  may  send  the  Rni 
clean  one  that  comes  into  his  possession  for 
aae  te  Uok  at.' 

Thus  saying,  tiie  admiral  resumed  his  pace, 
conversing  witli  Captain  Hardy  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  aitacking  the  French  fleet  of  twice 
our  force,  then  lying  in  Vardo  Bay. 

*If  the  Portuguese  were  but  English' — 
(Lord  Nelson  here  alluded  to  the  Marcivis  de 
Ne^za's  squadron,  six  sail  of  the  line,  acting 
with  our  fleet)— »if  they  were  but  English, 
Hardy,  we  would  beat  them  like  stock -fish. 
As  it  is,  1  long  to  be  attiiem,  for  1  do  not  feel 
easy,  in  eruising  off  Marittimo  with  twelve 
fine  ships  of  tbti  line,  (not  counting  our  friend 
the  marquis's  squadron,  who  is  good  fof  some- 
thing,) while  thirty  of  them  brave  us  in  Var- 
do B^y.  What  say  you  Hardy  ?  shall  we 
have  at  them,  sink  or  swim'  We  ensure  a 
monument  in  Westminster  Abbey.'  And  fie- 
qnently  the  gallant  admiral  has  been  heard 
to  exclaim,  while  pacing  the  deck  occupied 
by  his  own  reflections,  and  in  imagination 
fighting  the  battle  of  Vardo  Bay,  *Now  for  a 
monument  in  WestminsUr  Abbey !' 

We  were  eruising  off  Marittimo  with  a 
combined  squadron  of  eighteen  sail-oi-the-line 
for  the  defence  ef  Siaily,  menaced  by  a 
French  fleet  with  troops  lying  in  Vardo  Bay 
near  Genoa,  and  Lord  Nelson  would  have 
stink,  with  all  his  gallant  fleet,  before  they 
could  have  effected  a  landing.  His  gratitude 
to  the  Napelitan  court  was  enthusiastic  and 
unbounded,  and  he  held  life  in  light  estima- 
tion compared  witli  their  welfare.  Indeed, 
their  mttnificent  gills,  their  admiration,  I  can 
almost  say  adoration,  of  our  Norfolk  hero, 
whode  ship  in  their  ports  was  always  sur- 
rounded by  their  boats  fllled  with  Italians, 
while  bands  of  music  thundered  forth,  *See 
theeonqnering  hero  comes,*  and  when  he 
showed  kimself,  shouts  of  applause  rent  the 
sky.  In  fact,  their  anxiety  wat  of  the  same 
engrossing  nature  as  the  people  of  the  West 
to  behold  Bonaparte  in  Plymouth  Sound  ;  and 
ke  must  have  been  more  or  less  thnn  human 
not  to  have  felt  elated  at  such  demonstrations 
of  aflbetion. 

'They  never.  Hardy,  while  1  live,  shall 
pollute  the  soil  of  Sicily  with  their  hateful 
presence,'  said  the  Duke  of  Bronttr  auu  Tid- 
soB,a8  he  quitted  the  deck  to  adorn  himself 


with  all  his  bard- won  koiioM«  wbick.wem  to 
decorate  his  diminutiTe  person  eft  this  gala 
day4 

At  last  the  sounds  of  the  roastrbeef  of  Old 
England  struck  on  my  hearing  and  gladdea* 
ed  my  heart,  for  I  had  skied  my  breakfitft, 
(not  very  inviting  by-tke-by,)  and  shook  tke 
reefs  out  of  my  waistcoat  to  do  honor  to  Ike 
noble  lord's  &ce,  who,  with  a  ftuicinatiag 
smile,  beckoned  me,  as  being  the  yoiini^st, 
to  sit  on  his  right  hand,  or  where  tke  t^kt 
hand  should  have  been,  if  it  had  not  keen 
forcibly  carried  from  its  post  by  the  French 
man's  ball.  During  the  clatter  ef  kniyes, 
(for  from  their  appetites  most  of  the  company, 
which  was  numerous,  seemed  to  kavo  imita- 
ted my  example  at  the  early  meal  of  break- 
fast,) Tom  Allen's  voice,  (which  was  far 
from  musical,  and  rather  forte  than  piano,) 
addressed  the  captain  of  a  dashing  frigate, 
noted  for  not  thinking  small  beer  of  himself. 
*Captain  Coffield,  may  1  be  so  bold  as  to 
axe  how  Tom  Smith  is?' 

Tom  Smith  was  a  foretopman  of  the  dash- 
ing frigate  which  had  joined  us  that  day  from 
a  cruise.  Captain  Coffield  dropped  his  knife 
and  fork,  and  raised  his  eye  glass  with  a  stare 
of  astonishment  at  honest  Tom,  who,  nothing 
daunted,  repeated  the  question.  Lord  Nel- 
son's indignation  now  found  vent  in  words. 
'Quit  the  cabin,  Tom  Allen— I  really  must 
get  rid  of  that  impudent  lubber.  1  have  of- 
ten threatened,  but  somehow  he  contrives  to 
defeat  my  Arm  intentions— he  is  faithful,  hon- 
est, and  attached,  with  great  shrewdness  mix- 
ed with  his  simplicity,  which  is  unbounded. 
He  lost  his  stern  frame  in  the  action  we  are 
assembled  to  commemorate,  nursed  roe  ten 
derly  at  Santa  Cruz,  and  is  a  townsman.  I 
mention  these  things,  CapUin  Coffield  ip  pal- 
liation of  his  freedom,  and  shall  be  gtad  to 
take  wine  with  you. 

The  captain  lowered  his  eye-glass,  and  rais- 
ed his  wine-glass,  while  he  bowed  to  the  sun- 
ny smiles  that  oflimes  irradiated  the  melan- 
choly and  rather  homely  visage  of  Lord  Nel- 
son. During  the  foregoing  sceAe  I  bad  per- 
severed with  great  steadiness  in  my  desperate 
attack  en  the  savoVy  yiands  of  the  admiral  s 
hospitable  board;  and  he,  roost  probab^ 
thinking  a  little  liquid  desirable  for  roe,piish- 
ed  towards  me  what  he  jocosely  termed  l^is 
own  bottle— that  is,  it  contained  Bronte  mada 
from  his  own  estate— and  requested  me  to 
lake  wine  with  him.  Drawing  ray  breitk 
with  greater  freedom  than  1  had  for  the  pre- 
vious half  hour  done,  I  ventnred  to  look  off 
my  plate,  and  beheld  the  good-natured  smile 
I  have  before  described,  and  received  the  bow 
of  the  here  of  a  hundred  battles,  decorated 
in  all  the  brilliancy  of  stars  and  garters.  This 
was  an  epoch  in  my  life,  and  I  treasure  tha 
remembrance. 

The  cloth  h^id  disappeared,  the  chaplain 
had  returned  thanks,  in  whicti  I  cordially 
joined,  for  1  really  felt  grateful  for  the  best 
blowout  1  had  enjoyed  for  months.  Tlioogh 
his  lordship  ate  sparingly  of  the  simplest  faw, 
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the  fplandid  table  he  kept  w<mM  ha^e  aietd* 
'  ed  gMtifieaiinn  to  the  most  toetidioite  govt* 
nand,  and  at  that  period  of  my  life  i  looked 
to  quantity  more  than  quality  ;  00  much  eo, 
that  an  eminent  officer,  now  high  in  rank,  de 
sired  his  steward,  whenerer  he  was  honored 
by  my  company,  to  dress  an  additional  joint. 
His  lordship,  after  taking  a  bomper  in  honor 
of  the  gloriooB  victory  of  the  year  ninety- 
seven,  addressed  me  m  a  bland  tone. 

'Yon  entered  the  service  at  a  very  early  age 
to  have  heen  in  the  action  off  St.  Vincent  V 
^Eleven  years,  ray  lord.' 
'Much  too   young,'    muttered    his   lord- 
ship. 

At  this  momont  Tom  Allen  poshed  in  his 
bullet  head  with  an  eager  gaze  at  his  master, 
and  ailer  a  little  consideration  approached  the 
admiral. 

*Yow  will  be  ill  if  you  takes  any  more 
wine.' 

«You  are  perfectly  right,  Tom,  and  I  thank 
you  for  the  bint.  Hardy,  do  the  honors. — 
And,  gentlemen,  excuse  me  for  retiring,  for 
my  battered  old  hulk  is  very  crazy — indeed, 
not  seaworthy. 

And  the  greatest  naval  heroef  the  day  was 
led  from  his  own  table  by  his  faithful  and  at- 
tached servant,  after  drinking  five  glasses  of 
wine. 

Upon  the  death  of  that  hero,  this  excellent 
man  drained  the  bitter  cup  of  poverty  to  its 
very  dregs,  and  would  have  been  consigned 
to  Burnhamthrepe  werkhouse  by  his  grateful 
.  country,  had  not  a  worthy  philanthropist 
(with  whose  friendship  1  am  honored)  rescu- 
-  ed  him  trom  such  degradation  bv  bringing 
his  hard  case  to  the  knowledge  of  that  great 
and  good  man,  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Hardy, 
who  made  him  pewter«r  of  Greenwich  Hos- 
,  pital,  from  which  comfortable  situation  death 
removed  him  in  a  very  summary  manner, 
leaving  his  old  dame  a  burthen  on  the  finan- 
ces of  my  most  humane  and  excellent  friend, 
who  had  lormerly  preserved  them  from  the 
cold  comforts  of  a  workhouse.  The  Father 
of  all  will  reward  him. 

A  scene  which  displays  the  utmost  infan- 
tine simplicity  of  Tom  Allen's  mind,  occurs 
now  to  mine,  nor  am  I  aware,  without  look- 
.  ing  over  my  Nelsonians,  if  I  have  before  re- 
lated it.  When  the  king  of  Naples  of  that 
day  joined  bis  Majesty's  ship  Foudroyant  in 
his  own  Bay  of  Naples,  being  afraid  'to  land 
in  his  own  capital,  which  was  convulsed  and 
torn  to  pieces  by  political  rancour,  and  satur- 
ated with  blood  by  those  hell-hounds  that 
disgraced  the  human  form,  and  were  embodi- 


ed «iid«rth«  LoH  Prynate*  \ 
by  the  derisive  title  of  Ch.ittian  Aroy-^ 
whea  he  stepped  from  his  own  frigate  oA^ekr 
quarter  deck,  («ord  Nelson,  with  tlie  ofteers 
of  seventeen  British  ships  of  the  Ime,  were 
assembled  in  full  fig  to  receive  him  $  we 
were  likewise  erewded  with  ambapeadoteei^ 
ambassadresses,  generals,  prinees  aadfelea- 
tates.  The  king  was  a  good-looking  ttttB«#f 
middle  age  and  tiealthy  appearanee,  andi  ^Hk 
great  good  nature  gave  his  hand  to  be  kteed 
by  any  person  who  fancied  saeh  aheari  aas- 
tom  an  honor.  Among  the  rest  our  «<Mliy 
Tom  Allen  reoeiveo  it  with  the  unmeaateg 
English  salutation  ef  «How  do  you  d6,  Miah- 
ster  Allen?'  delivered  in  jargon  between  Ital- 
ian and  Enfflish.  Misbster  Allen,  ae  the 
king  called  him,  gave  the  said  hand  a  sqaeeze 
that  appeared  to  me  to  convey  to  its  topi 
owner  anything  but  pleasure,  with  a  truly 
Norfolk  shake  that  I  thought  likely  to  efiet 
a  dislocation  ef  that  useful  member  from  tbe 
shoulder,  and  a  coarse  growl  of  '1  hope  yea 
are  well.  Muster  King.^  How  do  yom  de, 
Muster  King  V  This  Norfolk  mode  of  sala. 
tation  created  astonishment  in  the  king  and 
courtiers,  anger  in  Lord  Nelson,  and  great 
mirth  of  Lady  Hamilton  and  her  fiiir  eefferii, 
who,  approacning  honest  Tom,  tried  to  per 
suade  him  to  kneel  down  and  ask  permission 
to  kiss  his  Majesty's  hand  ;  but  Tom  grufly 
declared  he  never  bent  his  knee  but  in  pray- 
er, aiid  he  feared  that  was  too  seldom. 

When  under  fire  firom  the  forU  of  Valette, 
which  hulled  the  ship,  and  knocked  awmy  oar 
foretopmast,  this  fkithful  servant  interposed 
his  bulky  form  between  those  forts  and  hit 
little  master,  wh^was  in  a  towering  ra^  with 
his  nephew.  Sir  WiUiam  Bottom,  for  allowing 
her  to  drift  into  sueh  a  dangerous  p^eiUea. — 
This  affectionate  domestic  watched  his  Icfd- 
ship  with  unceasing  attention,  and  many 
times  have  1  seen  him  persuade  the  admiral 
to  retire  f  rooa  a  wet  deck  or  a  slormr  sea  to 
his  bed.  In  fact,  he,  like  Lqdy  Hami^iofi,  up- 
on the  death  of  the  heruio  Nelson,  was  eon- 
signed  to  oblivion  and  miserable  poverty. 

'Behold  him  stalk  aloig  the  pier. 
Pale,  meagre,  and  dejected^ 
View  him  Degring  for  relief. 
And  see  him  duKgarded: 
Then  view  the  anguish  in  his  eye-* 
And  say  our  Tar's  rewarded.* 

Peace  to  the  manes  ef  honest  Tom  ASea ! 

Tor  though  his  bod]^  under  hatches^ 
His  soul  IB  gone  aloft.' 
Old  songs  by  Dibdin,  who  is  likei 
sing  his  age  in  miserable  poverty. 
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THE  ITALIAN  exile: 


Fftw  dittcicts  in  lUly— md  if  not  then,  I 
honidliltttD  know  whatoChw  ooonCiyof  the 
'Momm  world— have  bam  man  boiiDtiAdly 
btlt  with  by  nature  then  that  long  strip  of 
■id  that  liee  between  the  Apennines  and  the 
N»  down  to  the  Adrialic»  and  which,  frem  the 
»ld  iUnan  road  thattrareneiit  in  ail  its  length, 
levived  iti  elaaaical  name  of  EmUia.  It  cm- 
waeei  both  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Mednna* 
^  well  as  the  nsrthern  provinces  of  the  Papnl 
Catesy  and  was  the  matn  theatre  of  those  revo- 
ntionary  Ticissttudes  of  1831  which  I  have 
•ken  upon  mjmlki  to  record. 

The  Cimadane  rsgien,  or  Emilia,  lum,  then, 
U  the  fertility  without  the  flatness  and  saaie. 
Nss  of  the  oi^p|osite  or  Transpadane  Lombardy* 
The  verdant  ridgei  of  the  dktoot  Appennine 
*iiain  branch  out  in  every  dineetien,  gracefully 
Aopiog  downwards  with  endlesi  variety  to  the 
nam  road.  Those  anoieat  subduers  of  the 
»itfa,  no  less  than  ef  its  inhahltanti,  the  Ro- 
aans,  drove  their  military  highway  right  at  the 
Qot  of  the  loweet  hiUs,  over  the  swampy 
pt>uod  which  they  rescued  from  the  inundation 
if  lawlefs  streams.  Upon  those  marshes,  at 
iie  distance  of  ten,  twelve  or  fifteen  miles 
wm  each  other,  their  infSuit  colonies  arose. 
Bach  colony,  by  turns,  became  a  thriving  and 
^pulsus  city,  and  the  day  has  been  whsn  each 
>f  thoee  cities  oonstituled  an  independent  and 
loarishing  state.  Their  power  and  i^lnry,  as 
well  ss  their  freedom,  have  est  lon^^  since;  bat 
C>7atQre,  ever  true  to  herself,  eontmued  to  lav- 
ish her  gifts  with  unbounded  Inxnrianey ;  aUd 
the  population,  whom  either  war  or  ocmmercial 
Bntorprise  had  tended  to  condense  and  confine 
withm  their  town-walls,  have,  in  days  of  com- 
[larative  security,  gradually  gone  back  to  the 
rail,  whoee  sources  remained  still  inexhausti- 
!^e,  and  spread  over  the  land,  clustering  in 
liaiolets  and  villages,  especially  all  along  the 
main  road,  so  that  the  mtarval  between  town 
ind  town  has  often  the  appearance  of  a  pro- 
lomgsd  suburb. 

liiese  remarks  chiefly  app^  to  that  part  of 
die  Rmilian  way  I  was  now  travelling  through, 
Miund,  as  the  reader  may  perhaps  recollect,  on 
ny  exploring  expedition  to  Reggio.  Rirh  and 
lertile  as  our  own  Parmese  lands  mav  be  said  to 
le,  they  are  little  better  than  a  deseit  when 
somnared  with  the  hills  and  plains  of  the 
wip^nborinff  territory.  I  had  now  crossed  the 
bridge  of  tne  Enxa,  at  the  distance  of  five  milee 
trom  our  metropolis,  and  at  St  Ilario,  a  little 
railage  on  the  plain,  had  set  my  foot  on  what 
the  Duke  of  Modena  rather  emphatically  calls 
bie  *■  Dominii  Estensi."  At  everv  step,  as  I 
[wooeeded,  the  green  of  the  meadows  seemed 
to  become  a  few  shades  deeper,  the  crass  grew 


denesr,  and  the  timber  shot  up  mere  boldly  and 
mii^ieally  aldt  An  air  of  gssater  comfort 
mi  yttoff 


itmi£m»  Iks  land:  the 
of  then  buUlim-  , 
neOiatelyohf  the  rbad«idt»  <wm9hifit  in  cstel. 


hwt  trim ;  the  ark-like  populousnees  and  con- 
fusion of  the  ponltiy-yaras,  the  huseness  and 
slefilmem  of  the  boned  cattle,  and  the  glowing 
eye,  the  bronjEe-colored  chedcs  of  the  open- 
mouthed  rustics,  soon  made  me  aware  that  I 
was  riding  over  the  very  fat  of  the  land. 
Whether  tenanted  or  not,  every  cottage  door 
was  invitingly  thrown  open;  and  thovgh  the 
huge  oak-branch  hansing  on  slmost  every  third 
dow  is  generally  underwood  as  the  emblem  of 
an  inn  or  wine-cellar,  vet  hospitality  is  nowhere 
perhaps  of  a  less  venal  descnption  than  in  this 
region,  where  the  laborer,  blessed  with  God's 
bountiee  far  above  his  wants,  and  placed  in  an 
abeolute  political  impoeeibility  of  tumine  them 
to  any  commercial  purpoee,  must  be  willine  to 
share  them  with  every  one  who  applies  to  him 
in  the  Giver's  name.  And  this  must,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  account  for  that  infinite  number  of 
mendicants  who  prove  such  a  plague  to  our 
foreign  vjaitors,  and  Have  reflected  so  much  dis- 
grace upon  the  country,  but  which,  in  fact, 
ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  best  irpument  in 
&vor  of  the  inexhaustible  fertility  of  the  land, 
the  operative  part  of  whoee  population  can, 
without  inconvienence,  maintain  the  other  half 
in  idleness  snd  beggary. 

fiehind  the  oottaces,  behind  the  fence  of  their 
gardens,  the  grounds  immediately  rise.    From 
that  first  gentte,  almost  imperceptible  swell  of 
the  land,  to  the  hiriiest  crest  of  the  Apeonine, 
for  a  long  track  of  forty  or  fiftv  miles,  it  is  only 
a  alow,  gradual,  almost   unbroken  acclivity. 
Here  and  there,  where  occasionally  the  descent 
of  a  mountain  torrent  lays  a  larger  extent  of 
country  open  to  the  view,  the  eye  can  almeet 
embTMe  Uie  whole  range  of  the  hills,  from  the 
vine-clad  undulalions  bordering  upon  the  road, 
upward  to  the  doud-hooded  summit  of  Mount 
Cimone,  rising  more  than  four  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.    It  is  a 
vast  and  sublime  spectecle,  and  the  pictur- 
esque ruins  of  numerous  castles,  rising  bare  and 
bleak  on  the  brows  ef  appariently  inaccessible 
diflb,  and  at  eveqr  turning  of  the  road  a  fresh 
interest  to  the  enrapturing  scene.     Each   of 
thoee  spectre-like  remnants  of  feudalism,  teems 
with  the  memorials  of  the  past-Hdot  with  some 
obscurs,  supfvstitious  legends,  such  as  illustrate 
the  hawknest  ef  a  German  baron  on  the  Rhine, 
or  the  rude  dwdling  of  a  highland  chieftain 
near  Loch  Lomond— but  with  the  ever-verdant 
records  of  heroes  whose  names  are  familiar  to 
all  who  read,  whoee  undying  fame  shall  ondure 
when  the  very  comer-stone  of  those  massive 
piles  shall  be  erased  from  the  face  of  the  land. 
There,  in  a  deep,  narrow  dell,  lie  the  cumbrous 
ruins  of  the   Castle  of  Guardasone,  with   its 
Qu&r4Ma,  or  watch-tower,  on  the  neighboring 
hill ;  not  far  is  Montechiaro,with  its  four  white 
hsttlementid  turrets,  as  li^t,  brigbt,  and  gay 
asfiufy^wtfk.  Frottthsse^ssUes.  five  hundred 
ymle.afo»  ISMBWd,  fsiikimA  ^thmx  n»aiMjpff- 
tiuns^nero^eHosiion  one  side,  aisi  A«M  da 
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'  Corrtfg^  Q^  tlvi  otl^,  to  4y»  tha  plain  with 
t£^»bi^sria4bdcrthe]jAd--4^  fteoofaOMt 
ti«rru:r>  th^  othi^r  th:;  la'.'St  accompiy^  lord 
of  h»  .Bj^e,  t:ie  frieitd  and  hwt  of  Petnrcb. 
A*h()fle  peiceful  retreat  lies  down  yonder  In  that 
Kileht  ▼alley  «>f  Selva  Piana,  wh^re  the  plough* 
man  will  •rill  show  you  the  poet's  cottage  «uad 
.  hii  favorite  w%lk.  Opposite,  en  the  hank  of  the 
Enza,  you  nay  s'^e  Canossa,  Rooena,  and  the 
other  QwUtro  CoMteUi^  the  tenements  of  the 
bigh-souled  countess  M  itilda,  whose  sway  ex* 
tended  over  the  whole  of  the  Tuscan  Apennines. 
Canossi,  her  favorite  residence,  after  nearly  eight 
toenturies,  still  standi  sound  and  entire.  On  the 
broad  fl')g*stones  of  that  castle's  conrt-yard  there 
knelt  once,  for  thee  days  and  three  dreary  winter 
nicbts,  one  of  the  pfoodest  German  Cesars, 
euTn?  in  vain  for  a  reconciliation  with  a  still 
prouder  Roman  pontiff.  Three  days  and  three 
nights  did  the  stubborn  priest  remain  in  the  cas- 
tle-halls, equally  deaf  to  the  supplications  of  the 
humbled  monarch,  and  to  the  remonstraneee  and 
•olicitations  of  his  noble  hostess.  At  last  the 
kaisar  was  admitted  into  the  pontifical  presence 
— he  threw  himself  on  the  pnround  before  him  to 
kiss  the  sandal  of  the  fisherman's  sucrressor  ;-— 
the  inexorable  priest  laid  his  foot  on  the  anoint- 
ed head  of  the  prostrated  man,  exulting  at  a 
victory  which  gave  the  altar  suc^a  an  unbounded 
ascendancy  over  the  throne. 

Not  many  miles  farther,  hidden  among  the 
vines,  the  juice  of  whose  grapes  is  so  deserved- 
ly famous  m  Italy,  you  find  the  castle  of  Mat  too 
Miria  Boiardo,  count  of  Scandiano,  the  Don 
Quixote  as  well  as  the  Cervantes  of  Italy.  Here 
the  noble  bard  found  shelter  against  the  cares  of 
courtly  life.  Among  the  tenements  of  these  fair 
domains,  you  find  still  descendants  of  those  good 
peasmts  with  whose  high-soundini?  names  the 
poet  was  pleased  to  baptize  his  iMaxidficardo, 
uradasso,  Sobrino,  and  the  other  heroes  of  his 
'Orlando.*  It  was  in  these  groves  that,  whilst 
Itunting  one  day,  the  name  of  his  most  tremen- 
dous pagan  knight,  Rodomonte,  occurred  to  his 
thougnts.  Soon  giving  his  horse  the  spur,  and 
crying  out  Eurekay  with  all  the  might  of  his 
voiced  he  galloped  back  to  his  castle,  ordered  the 
bells  to  be  rung  and  the  cannons  fired,  as  if  for 
the  canonization  of  a  new  saint,  to  the  great 
surprise  and  dismay  of  the  rustics,  who  wonder- 
ed what  new  madness  h»d  seized  their  eccentric 
landlord.  Vast  and  mighty  as  the  fancy  of  the 
bard  of  Scandiano  may  be,  we  cannot  say,  'mm 
mirrexU  majar*  for,  only  a  few  years  later,  only 
at  a  few  miles'  distance,  there  was  born  a  man 
whose  reputation  was  almost  entirely  to  eclipse 
his  own,  and  who,  whilst  aiming  to  i-e -model  and 
complete  Boiardo*s  wide  undertaking,  was  to 
cast  nis  predecessor  far  into  the  shade.  On  the 
entrance  of  a  humble  house  near  the  citadel  of 
Reggie,  you  may  still  read  the  inscription,  *  Qia 
TUieque  Ludivico  Ariosto.* 

I  have  designedly  lingered  on  the  road,  only 
to  make  my  readers  aware  that  there  are  more 
interesting  spot  in  our  dear,  noble  Italy,  than 
are  generally  dreampt  of  by  foreign  tourists* 

Here,   iu  a  ride  of  a  few  miles,  and  acaree*  > 
]qr  ever  deviating  fratti  a  weUUtravelled  maih 
X9^  I  bavie  been  abk  to  point  out  such 
shrinasof  bygone  glory,  such  monuments  of  an- 


aittit  valour  and  geniuf ,  af  Biay  watt  vsM  A* 
attention  that  anjintaUifMlt  traveUer  woeftya- 
alcMnipon  tbant  fintyoor  tooriat^isaftiHt^ 
ti^e  cieatwe,  that  seldom  or  niyer  Ttaltmmm 
step  ovt  of  the  beaten  track.  For  him  thmii 
no  Italy  out  of  the  tottering  jMlaees  of  Voiee. 
or  of  the  mouldering  walU  of  the  GoUaenoi^ 
What  does  he  know  of  the  Enilia,  unless  it  W 
the  Bologna  sausages  and  Parmena  ehesMf- 
Himself  sifted  with  very  little  diacrimimtiaiff 
sense  ot  the  beautiful,  be  is  a  perpetual  eebosf 
the  opinions  of  his  prpdecessore.  Byiee  Usi 
him  to  sigh  on  the  *Bridge  of  Si|^/  to  etve  it 
the  <Vtous  that  loves  in  stoiie;* — his  jounsya 
traced  out  by  Mariana  Starke  to  e  mioate  aad  to 
a  penny;  at  Naplei,tbe  VegHoneitdtbttfka^- 
er  of  sugar-plums;  at  Rome,  the  CiraniaUmi, 
the  mummeries  of  passion  week.  Beally  Jsb 
BuU,  so  sensible  a  creature  at  home,  is  little  Ut- 
ter than  a  grown  child  abroad.  If  is  types  ef  Che 
Italian  character  are  the  half-naked  Isbwbsi 
that  cro%vd  and  harass  him  on  the  Mois  i^ 
Naples,  and  among  whom  he  flings  a  haoMrf 
grout,  to  enjoy  the  fun  ef  setting  the^a  bytk 
ears,  or  to  see  them  swallow  a  yard  of  maarai 
at  one  breath.  He  has  no  will*  no  taste  ef  \k 
own.  He  neve-  sets  his  foot  beyond  the  homdr 
aries  of  English  Italy,  the  most 'hackneyed,  cor- 
rupted, and  irreclaiinabiy  dead  part  <yf  tbe  coos- 
try.  Were  I  to  take  a  party  ot  enterprising  d» 
coveries  on  a  trip  along  our  sublime  Apeaaiaeik 
and  costumes  they  are  still  utterly  unacqaim- 
ed— 

But  no,  by  Heaven,  better  no !  Never  let  la- 
eign  gold,  luxuries,  and  comiptioo,  peoetiale 
the  tar  a  incognita  of  these  innocent  vallsja: 
for,  it  you  complain  of  the  bli^htin^  infloaei 
of  continental  manners  on  English  morals,  the 
charge  brought  against  the  exam|>le  set  to  enr 
people  by  English  and  other  foreigners  nsid- 
ing  among  us,  is  neither  less  lo«id,  nor,  perhw, 
lesA  weiUgraunded  and  just  Certainly,  ttn 
diflference  between  the  fawrite  haunts  of  iadi- 
ionable  foreig[n  idlers,  and  the  districts  hither- 
to secure  against  their  invasions,  tM  siiflki^rtfy 
striking;  and  if  I  were  to  affirm  that  I  have  liv- 
ed in  villages  where  neither  fields  nor  vinejuds 
were  ever  walled  or  fenced — ^where '  all  thati|>- 
]>aratus  of  men  and  things  which  they  call  jas- 
tioe,'  scarcely  ever  makes  its  appearance,  be* 
cause  scarcely  ever  needed— where  even  the 
most  absurd  half-pagan  superstitions  oi  Catholi- 
cism assume  a  harmless  and  holy  cfaaFacter— 
where  theft  and  murder  are  hardly  evcf*  himi 
of-*-aduUery  and  irreligion  as  utftmy  vnknasn 
as  in  ancient  ^Mfftar-*!  fear  that  I  conk!  msfC 
with  no  belief  in  this  country;  and  as,  for  a  eaa- 
siderable  part,  the  scene  of  my  juvenile  nptsih 
la^  among  these  remote  and  unexplored  Tri^^wss. 
this  true  and  conscientious  narrative  must  naw 
all  the  appearance  of  an  improbable  fiction. 

But  to  our  tale.  I  had  stopped  at  the  JUkr- 
go  delta  Posta  at  St.  Ilario,  and  giving  my  esfs 
good  charger  to  the  keeping  of  my  host,  I  boobI- 
cfl  one  of  the  lean  but  swift  post-b«uaei»  sari 
was  eonsequantly  followed  by  one  of  the  iqasl^ 
ly  leah  aest^bogrs*  without  whose  eseott  no  «na> 
etteristraitod  wichaayhorae  erotharflsaMr 
anoe  beloftgiag  to  tbm  tmAutaomt^ 
The  boy— wh<»n  I  immeiiately  dignified  iafir 
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m  Kjuifft— ia#  oy  waf  a  TeterMi  loldier,  who, 
after  haviag  foUowad  Xapoleon's  armies  to  Ros- 
eia  and  Oennany.  had  onered  himself  as  a  post- 
illion to  the  laeandiere  of  his  natire  village.till 
his  hair  had  been  blanched  and  his  shoulders 
▼aulted  in  his  service. 

He  was  on  that  road,  a  well  known  and  po|)- 
ular  personage,  and,  as  such,  he  would  fain  nave 
claimed  the  privilege  of  riding  side  by  side  with 
hiseroplpyer,  entertaining  him  with  his  twice- 
fought  battles  of  the  Raab  and  the  Beresina;  but 
vdring  he  had  to  deal  with  a  romantic,  and  there- 
fore an  unmanageable  customer — an  admirer  of 
dlencc  and  scenery — he  left  me  to  the  company 
of  tny  thoughtii,  and  dropping  behind,  engaged 
in  a  desultory  conversation  with  the  comely 
housewives  and  tidy  housemaidens  who  stood 
singing  and  spinning  at  the  door  of  most  cottag- 
es, and  who  never  failed  to  bestow  a  ready  smile 
and  a  good-humored  *buon  giomo"  on  the  lonely 
wayftirer. 

We  set  out  from  St.  I[ario»  with  all  the  hon- 
ors of  cracking  whips  and  blowing  horns,  at  a 
brisk,  business-like  trot,  intended,  I  suppose,  as 
a  display  of  the  speed  and  mettle  of  the  steeds, 
and  the  smartness  and  elegance  of  the  postil- 
ion, before  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  natives; 
but  once  out  of  si^ht,  my  conductor,  at  my  re- 
quest, slackened  his  pace,  and  we  rode  on  cau- 
tiously and  leisurely,  both  because  I  did  not 
wish  to  venture  into  Reggio  without  previous 
knov/ledge  of  the  state  nf  things  in  that  place, 
and  because  I  wished  to  keep  my  horse's  wind 
and  strength  unbroken  for  all  u:  forseen  contin- 
gencies. 

We  arrived  without  any  accident  at  the  bridge 
of  the  Crostolo,  a  torrent  that  crosses  the  mam 
road,  at  tlie  distance  of  less  than  three  miles 
from  the  gate  of  Ke^o,  when  we  overtook  on 
our  way  a  fat  old  pnest»  who  was  journeying  in 
the  same  direction  with  us,  mounted t)n  a  beau- 
tiM  mule,  which,  lusty  as  she  was,  groaned  un- 
der he  clergyman's  weight,  like  Charon's  barge, 
loaded  with  living  stock*  in  the  sixth  book  ^  of 
the  ^neid. 

'Good  morning  to  you,  Don  Gaetano,'  said  I, 
guessing  his  name  from  his  look.  I'here  is  al- 
wiys  a  correspundeoce  between  a  man's  name 
and  his  outward  appearance. 

The  priest  started. 

*You  have  no  time  to  lose,  I  am  thinking,  if 
you  wish  to  say  mass  befqre  noon.* 

The  priest  stared. 

■They  are  very  liberal,  I  am  told,  at  the  Duo- 
mo^and  you  would  liot,  I  am  sure,  give  up  your 
day's  work  for  a  scudo: 

The  priest  shook  his  head. 

'You  are  a  pretty  young  gentleman,'  said  he, 
*and  well  inform^  about  other  people's  con- 
cerns. Yes,'  he  continued,  dealing  a  smart  blow 
on  the  mule's  neck,  *I  must  make  haste,  as  you 
say,  or  I  may  be  too  late  for  the  Te  Dcum ' 

♦The  Te  Deum,'  I  exclaimed.  *What,  to  cel- 
ebrate the  Jesuits'  expulsion  frcm  the  domin- 
ions of  Estc?* 

•To  solemnise  his  highness's  return  into  his 
states,'  replied  the  priest,  gravely  and  bitterly, 
^and  to  put  an  end  to  those  scenes  of  tumult  and  ' 
scandal  which  young  sparks  like  you  called  the 
constitution.* 


.      It  wae  new  viy  turn  to  wLnte 

'Sob  1  Your  JDuddms  has  come  back*  hfti  fate  ? 
Qeod  tidmn  for  the  gentlemen  of  your  doOi ! 
And  prayTdid  he  march  against  his  r«bfilliOUs 
subjects  at  the  head  oi  a  procession  oi  monksf 

•He led  his  o>vn  battalions^  and  tht>  trtkop*  of 
his  august  cousi  n ,  t  Ue  tmper or  of .  Vuiirin ,  ^vhom 
Heaven  in  his  mercy  protect:* 

'Amen,'  said  I  rather  sulkily;  'and  may  all 
the  priests  that  pray,  for  him,  or  for  Francis  of 
Modena,  meet  with  the  fate  of  Bon  Innocenzo 
Malerbi.' 

Don  Incanzo,  a  priest  of  great  integrity  and 
virtue,  was  condemned  to  death  as  a  Carbonaro, 
and  sufiered  with  rare  heroism  at  Modena,  in 
IS21. 

The  priest  looked  at  me  with  a  smirk. 

•1  see  that  vou  are  an  arrant  brigand,'  quoth 
he,  'but  tor  all  that  we  wont  quarrel^and  rot 
me,  my  dear  fellow,  if  I  would  not  rather  say 
mass  for  the  duke  and  emperor's  souls  than  sing 
a  Te  Deum  for  their  victory;  but,  hang  it,  why 
didn't  ye  hold  out  more  stoutly.'  We  country 
parsons  were  all  in  your  favor.  But  we  can't 
frighten  back  an  Austrian  regiment  as  we  would 
exorcise  a  legion  of  devils;  and,  hang  it,  the  Te 
Deum  is  to  be  a  showy  afiair,  and  the  alms  are 
six  Hre  (little  above  a  shilling)  a  piece.' 

•It  is  a  mighty  temptation  to  be  sure,'  said  I, 
who  bad  sood  reasons  to  humor  the  selfish  no- 
tions of  the  selfish  priest.  *But,*  I  added,  'the 
Austrians;  have  you  seen  them.'  where  arc  they? 
how  many  are  they?' 

•Have  I  seen  them  ?'  echoed  the  priest;  •how 
should  I,  if  the}'  just  took  their  quarteis  in  the 
citadel  ihis  morning?  But  1  have  seen  one  of 
the  cockaded  young  men  from  town,  who  had 
just  cut  his  stick  the  moment  the  gate  was  clos- 
ed, and  the  town  put  in  a  state  of  seige.' 

•The  sate  closed  !  and  how,  in  the  name  of 
all  wonders,  do  you  expect  to  get  in  then?  you 
are  no  spirit,  or  hobgoblin,  meseemeth*  that  you 
may  smuggle  in  through  the  key-hole.' 

•Ha  !  ha!  you  little  know  of  the  wonders  that 
this  collar  and  hat  have  power  to  operate.  The 
Austrians  are  a  pious  and  reverent  race.  No 
sooner  had  they  settled  in  their  new  barracks, 
than  they  promulgated  their  orders  for  a  univer- 
sal thanksgiving,  and  invited  all  the  ministers 
of  the  gospel  to  officiate.' 

•I  see  they  are  excellent  customers,  and  their 
eniDeror  is  not  called  his  apostolic  majesty  for 
notning.* 

Here  I  shifted  the  subject.  I  talked  about 
quails,  beccaficos,  roast-chesnuts,  and  wine  of 
Scandiano;  1  descanted  on  cookery  with  a  con- 
noiseurship  which  astonished  myself  no  less 
than  my  good  fellow-traveller:  and  the  eyes  of 
the  reverend  epicure  glistened,  and  his  mouth 
watered;  he  forgot  both  brigands  and  Austrians, 
the  cathedral  and  the  Te  Dctimt  and  we  had 
hardly  gone  two  miles  before  I  had  cdmpletely 
won  his  admiration  and  love. 

Hero  we  got  in  sight  of  the  Jlngi/6,,  a  pretty 
suburban  inn,  the  favorite  resort  q(  the  Reggia- 
ni  of  a  Sunday,  renowned  for  its  stews  and  rag- 
outs, and  especially  for  that  favorite  dish,  at  Mi- 
lan and  in  all  Lombardy  the  substitute  for  a  Ne- 
apolitan xfiajcaroni — ^tbe  Inisecca  or  tripes. 

•Busecca,  Don  Qaetano !'  I  exclaimed.    •This 
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hit   helovfsi  d^nh  pinolcuig  bafc^r^   md^^Up* 
n  ttif  on*  utep  h*tore  I  hirrt  UH^   it  '^WSkf 

•Trip**  itfesin  ^Jic*n«it  di«1i,  ii  yooiigr/  ech* 
red  th^  pri«*t,  fifhing  wofuil;  . 

'Colxte/  t«id  I,  pmntingat  Iha  Pizn  diftl»  thst 
IT  as  casting:  its  mfmiloT>  flha^H  ou  the  white- 
^vasoed  well  ortht?  inn.  *rt  iii  not  gone  twelve 
jet,  and  your  Tf  Deurn.  you  trll  iru-,  is  ordered 
it  Ikree.  Come !  a  «iii»ii  ^  Uipaa  i»  «ooa  made 
HP,  .10)4  we  wHl  call  for  the  landlord's  oldett 
$c^$ano.* 

Toe  priest  hesitated,  bat  pulled  in  the  reins. 

'I  think,' said  he,  *my  mute  will  be  glad  of  a 
few  minutes'  rest,  and  your  horse,  too,  my  brave 
youth,  I  am  thinking;  but  hang  me  (0onGaeta- 
no  seemed  quite  fond  of  that  expression,  though 
rather  an  uncouth  one  for  a  priest) — hang  me  if 
Bartoldo  the  inn-keeper  can  give  us  such  excel- 
lent mahasta  as  you  will  taste  if  you  honor  roe 
at  the  rectdry.' 

'A  bargain,  Don  Gaetano !'  cried!;  *let  us  see 
what  we  oan  j^t  at  the  Angel,  and  I  premise  to 
ride  home  with  you  for  the  evening.' 

The  priest  needed  no  further  pressing:  aided 
by  the  postboy  and  two  of  the  waiters,  he  let 
himseltdown  from  his  trusty  mule,  freed  him- 
self from  the  ample  folds  of  his  round  mantle, 
threw  it  down  with  his  tricornered  hat  on  an 
oM  arm-chair  on  the  entrance,  and  made  his 
way,  witb  the  freedom  and  nonchalance  of  an 
hoMtvc,  in  to  the  iitile  parlor,  where  he  threw 
himwlf  upon  a  sofa,  pumnj^  and  blowing  and  fan- 
nini^  himself  with  his  white  handkerchief 

Qvir  biisiliiisj:  landlord  received  us  with  more 
gottd-htimof  thin  ceremony,  was  rather  prosy 
tban  eloquent  in  his  eulogium  of  his  wine  and 
tri pel,  and,  after  as  short  a  time  as  might  be 
re»onabIy  expected,  returned  with  the  mueeea 
smoking  in  »  pewter  dish,  and  the  ScaruHano 
foaming  in  a  Hask,  the  neck  of  which  was  made 
in  the  aliape  of  an  inverted  cone,  and  bore  a  close 
ret^embhnce  to  the  muzzle  of  a  blunderbuss. — 
And  now  my  object  was  attained.  The  poor 
priest  was  sniffing  the  savory  dish  before  nim, 
with  scarcely  good  breeding  enough  to  wait  till 
I  invited  him  to  fall  upon  and  help  himself. — 
Neither  the  orders  of  nis  biships  nor  the  pope's 
presence,  nor  perhaps  thunder  and  earthquake 
and  the  roof  tottering^  about  his  ears,  would  have 
had  power  fq  mifl*?  him  from  his  seat,  or  divert 
his  attcntii>n  from  the  all-engrossing  object  on 
wbich  bii  covctoUH  <?yes  were  riveted. 

*  Excuse  mi'p  Don  Gaetano,'  said  I,  starting  up 
suddenly »  and  v^-alkiii)^  to  the  window;  'I  must 
i^t  what  the  df^vil  i^  the  matter  with  my  horse. 
Help  YoUTHelfi  I  bef ,  while  the  tripes  are  hot ; 
I  shall  not  b?  more  than  a  minute' 

Sajing  whicf^  und  without  waiting  for  an 
af)sw«r,  r  iJaded  from  the  room,  snatched  up  the 
priest^i  h«t  ftiid  cloiik  ;i9  I  went  through  the 
ball*  and  byirig  holil  of  my  hornc's  rein  (the 
postilion  wai^  in  the  kitchen  toasting  his  cheese, 
smd  playifif^  hl»  ai>ticfi  with  the  buxom  landlady,) 
and  iQoutittnK  in  hiist«*j  1  rode  stealthily  away. 
Tht-  priejT*#  m  Pintle  u^s  so  very  lon|f  and  laree, 
that  wheti  I  buttor^  it  round  my  neck  .its  t^de 
ikirb  f&ll  doivn  bcyoml  my  heels  and  kfirnips, 
-if id  V?  Mtnpl^'tery  r»r4  me  and  my  horse;  that, 
*A  Dmiertim  it,  * 


ftoi  WM  ^ 

brim,  that  ^ 

to  all  intents  and  purposet^  k 

as  one  miji^t  mMt  sjiywhere 

and  theses. 

In  this  plight  I  arrived  before  the  gtfis  of 
Benin,  and  as  no  time  runs  swifter  than  w!fail  is 
employed  at  table,  it  is  most  L'kely  that  Don 
Gaetano  never  missed  either  me  or  his  nrmeiit, 
and  that  no  alarm  was  |[iven  before  the  thief 
was  comfortably  out  of  sight 

Reggio  is  a  nice,  neat,  cheerful  town,  with 
fifteen  or  seventeen  thousand  inhabitants,  with 
broad  and  dean  but  ill-paved  streets,  iewbofld- 
ings  of  taste  or  importance,  but  Aimoua  in  the 
north  of  Italy  for  its  annual  fair,  which,  doziag 
the  month  of  May,  attracts  hundreds  and  thoa- 
sands  from  all  the  neighboring  cities.  The 
Regciani  are  distinguished  among  their  Lombard 
brethren  by  their  warm  and  nois^,  uncouth  and 
hardy  character,  which  might  wm  them  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Irish  cf  Italy.  They  are  onue 
whole  well  liked  by  their  neighbors,  with  the  | 
exception  of  the  Modenese,  who,  beside  their 
ancient  republican  rivalries,  are,  indeed,  as  dif- 
ferent from  the  Reggiani  in  habits,  manners,  Md 
fastings,  as  the  grave  even-tempered  En^iah 
may  well  be  from  the  ga^  and  careless  people  of 
the  sister  island.  Even  in  the  days  of^Ariosto,* 
the  two  towns  were  distinguished  by  the  differ- 
ent appellations  of 

'Reggio  i^oconde,  e  Modena  ieroce,* 
and  the  so^nquet  of  Tette  quadre,  or  smhdt- 
hetided  p^opUi  dates  as  far  back  as  the  days  of 
the  Seeehia  Bapita,  when  Tarsoni,  himself  a 
Modenese,  relates  at  full  length  by  what  mishap 
the  heads  of  the  poor  warriors  of  Rsom  ware 
flattened  by  the  halbert  of  Mars,  andiis— lii  it 
that  shape,  which  continned  to  distiognMi 
their  deseendants  down  to  the  present  genera- 
tions. 

Round  or  square,  however,  the  heads  of  the 
Reggiana  have  in  many  instances  proved  to  be 
among  the  soundest  and  cleverest  in  Italy ;  and 
as  the  mercurial  and  snlphnreoiis  temper  of  that 
people  is  apt  to  lead  them  into  all  sorts  of  ecrapes, 
and  make  them  eagerly  desirous  of  noveUy,  tocy 
have  in  all  times  taken  the  lead  in  all  Italian 
commotions ;  and  especially  during  the  French 
inroads,  in  the  age  of  Napoleon,  the  town  itsdf, 
and  many  of  its  enterprising  inhabitssits^  ttare 
played  a  most  conspicuous  part,  several  of  Iben 
even  rising  to  the  highest  aegree  of  pourer  and 
fame. 

Crushed,  but  not  subdued,  by  the  iron  mle  of 
Francis  IV.  of  Modena,  after  the  restoratiod  of 
IS  15,  the  Reggiani  have,  in  every  instance,  eir- 
en  the  most  unequivocal  marks  of  disafftdooa 
and  rebelliousness.  In  1S21,  the  whole  town. 
priests,  monks,  Jews,,  and  all,  were  Carb<mari ; 
and  however  their  ranks  might  have  been  thin- 
ned and  their  boldness  damaged  by  the  aerere 
and  sanguinary  executions  with  whi^ii  ^bnr 
disloyalty  Was  visited,  st^ll  a  sufBdant  odi  ^ 
of  old;  and  a  whole  generation  or  new  coo*  ^bi[ 
tors  remained,  to  play  the  devil  Ht  the  cipd  Z^^ 
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i  there  was  but  oae  nbiiy^  dnjiQwa'^carhi- 
val  at  Rugy^i,  and  the  tkcQghtlees  rerelrT  y^Ah 
'Which  these  goio^  townsmen  eelebrated  their 
•uddeo  enfranchisement,  admirably  contrasted 
"with  the  staid  and  anxious  demeanor  ef  their 
neighbors  and  rivals  of  Modena,  who»  although 
gifted  with  no  less  courage,  and  perbajvs  more 
determination,  still  erinced  less  sanguineness, 
and  seemed  haunted  by  the  darkest  forebodings, 
and  who,  besides  their  cheerless  antieipationsof 
the  future,  had  recent  calamities— the  imprison- 
ment of  Giro  Menotti,  and  thirty  other  of  their 
most  distinguished  citizens — ^to  deplore. 

Meanwhile  the  battle  of  Fiorenzola  had  shak- 
en their  belief  in  the  inviolability  of  the  non- 
intervention compact.  The  dispositions  of  their 
generalissimo  Zucchi,  a  native  of  Rej^io,  and 
the  timid  and  evasive  measures  of  their  provis- 
ional government,  had  ^adually  spread  a  chil- 
ling influence  over  their  spirits,  and  prepared 
them  for  the  final  catastrophe  which  was  to 
bring  back  his  highness  Francis  IV.,  and  a  long 
epoch  of  retributive  desolation  andteiter.  The 
n&ost  peaceful  and  helpless  part  of  the  popula- 
tion had  already  been  wrought  into  submission. 
The  youthful  and  ardent,  the  eomjtromeirif  had 
either  already  migrated  to  the  neighboring  Ko- 
ma^na,  or  had  been  enlisted  into  a  regular  mili- 
tia, which  vva;j  kt^pt  ready  to  march  from  the 
enemy  at  the  first  appearance  of  danger. 

On  the  fiflh  of  March  the  little  army  of  the 
Duke  of  Modeaa — those  twelve  or  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  whom  it  will  be  remembered  he  had 
taken  along  with  him  into  Austrian  Lombardy 
in  the  first  panic  of  an  insurrection  at  Bologna 
—crossed  the  Po  as  the  vanguard  of  a  strong 
bedy  of  Austrian  regiments*  and  directed  the 
attack  against  Novi.  That  little  town  was  gar- 
risoned by  about  sixty  volunteers  from  Modena 
and  Reggio,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  that  dar- 
ing Rolandi,  whom  the  reader  may  recollect  to 
have  met  at  Bruscello,  and  whose  eventful  story 
was  given  in  the  occurrence  of  my  excursion  to 
Gu.istalLi,  and  ths  memorable  arrest  of  its 
bishop. 

That  able  and  undaunted  leader,  skilled  in 
eveiy  manner  of  war&re«  having  selected  a  &- 
vorable  position  and  infused  his  own  noble  spirit 
into  the  neai*ts  of  his  few  followers,  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  ducal  troops  with  admirable  cool- 
ness. To  their  eternal  infan^  be  it  said,  the 
regiment  of  Este,  unmindful  of  the  hundred 
loaves  of  dark  bread  with  which  they  had  been 
fed  in  hii  hi^hness's  service,  in  return  for  which, 
indeed,  they  had  hardly  ever  before  been  press- 
ed into  active  duty,  forgetting  that  their  sover- 
eign's eyes  were  fixed  upon  them,  that  bountiful, 
liberal  prince,  in  whose  presence  there  had  been 
no  end  to  their  boasting  and  bragKing,~they, 
whose  numbers  weie  hundreds  and  thousand^, 
who  since  many  years  had  the  Pet  ordinaire 
and  Poi  de  ekarge  by  heart,  seemed  now  to 
have  been  trained  to  no  other  manoeuvre  than 
that  of  a  hasty  retreat,  and  gave  way,— 97 .'  act- 
ually turned  their  backs  ana  rah  before'  three* 
acereuadisciplined young  riflemea,  when  scarce- 
ly  a  few  ranoom  shots  had  been  interchanged. 

The  Aigitives  fell  back  on  the  soiaia  'body  of 


td  Modena  Tor  1 

government  sent  orders  after  orders  for  ' 

mediate  retreat ;  and  the  brave  patriot,  seeihjg 

the  stark  madness  of  sacrificing  the  lives  of  his 

devoted  followers  in  such  a  desperate  contest, 

was  finally  compelled  to  comply  with  hb  rulers' 

wish. 

Here  the  orders  for  a  eeneral  retreat  were 
given.  The  comframem  01  Modena  and  Rc^o. 
amounting  to  some  nine  hundred,  well  armeoaha 
equipped,  and  followed  by  their  provisional  gov- 
ernment with  their  familiea — for  even  women 
and  children  could  not  be  left  to  the  mercy  of 
such  a  tyrant  as  Francis  of  Modena— 4>ade  a 
solrry  farewell  to  their  native  homes,  and  depart- 
ed in  order  and  silence  towards  Bologna. 

Scarcely  had  they  disappeared  from  the  eas^ 
em  gate,  when  the  invading  troops  advanced 
from  the  north.  The  revolutionax^  staadards. 
were  struck  down—with  the  exception,  indeed, 
of  the  great  Gonfolotu^  whieh  was  so  iar  near 
the  sky  as  to  be  (dmost  hidden  among  the  clouds 
and  fonotten,  and  continued  to  wave  triumph- 
antly aloft,  even  when  the  blue  and  black  eagles 
of  £ste  and  Austria  had  occupied  all  the  mmor 
eminences  around. 

The  invaders  entered  into  a  silent  and  appa- 
rently uninhabited  town;  shops  and  windows, 
churches  and  taverns,  were  alike  shut  up,  and 
the  almost  midnight  stillness  which  prevailed 
was  strangely  contrasted  with  the  glare  of  the 
noontide  sun. 

The  order  of  march  had  been  inverted  since 
the  disaster  of  Novi.  The  duke  and  his  useless 
soldiers  were  sent  to  the  rear-guard,  and  entered 
last  into  their  reconouered  metropolis.  As  his 
highness's  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door  of  his 
magnificent  marble  palace,  the  Hungarian  bands 
sent  forth  their  strains  of  victory.  After  a  £ew 
minutes  of  rest,  Francis  IV.  repaired  to  the  oa- 
thedral,  ordered  a  Te  J>€wn  or  thank^ving  to 
be  sun£[  in  all  churches,  and  almost  in  the  same 
breath  issued  his  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  the 
leaders  ol  the  rebellion,  gave  verbal  instnic* 
tions  to  his  dragard  or  gendarmes,  ordered  a 
scafibld  to  be  erected,  and  sent  his  own  confes- 
sor— a  rare  honor— to  Menotti,  Borelli  and  oth* 
era  of  his  prisonera  whom  he  had  compiled  to 
share  his  temporazy  exile,  and  whom  he  now 
dragged  along  with  him  in  his  triumphant  march. 
Of  these  events,  of  which  I  have  somewhat  an- 
ticipated the  narration  for  the  benefit  of  my 
readera,  we  had  but  an  imperfect  and  unsatisfac- 
tory knowledge  at  Parma,  and  it  was  precisely 
to  get  more  authentic  information  that  I  ofl^r^ 
myself  for  the  venturous  expedition  in  which  I 
was  now  engaged. 

That  the  Austrians  were  in  possession  of 
Regaio,  and,  consequently,  of  Modena  and  all 
the  duchy  also,  there  could  no  longer  be  any  ' 
doubt  after  the  conversation  I  had  #ith  mfzftqa 
fellow  traveller  just  now  left  feto-e-fsts  With  hi^ 
trfpes  at  Angel  Inn;  but  as  our  peofde bad bdsif 
sttjkiantly  Jcent  on  the  rack  with  toof^^i^vt/L 
edntradidtoiy  udiagt  for  several  days  b^Wt  I 
was  unwilling  to  go  back  with  mere  01 4l^;ttid 
was  determined  eouu  qui  ccnU,  to  rep^^  WW 
I  had  8«n  with  my  own  ej^ 
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Svflfi  Oh  the  860^9 1  wa3  Ap^ddilv  satis^ :  m 
I  vew  Btir  the  gate,  I  descried  the  whitB  uqI- 
forms  of  the  Austrians  on  duty  on  the  bridge, 
together  with  two  of  the  duke's  own  myrmidons, 
who  had  alighted  from  and  held  theirhorses  by 
the  bridle.  Prudence  would  have  suggested  a 
timely  retreat;  but  the  desire  of  giving  a  more 
circumstantial  account  of  tlie  enemy's  forces 
and  intentions,  of  ascertaining  whetlier  these 
were  really  Austrians  in  flesh  and  bone,  not  as 
it  was  bruited  at  Parma,  mere  ducal  rapscal- 
lions, mere  asses  under  a  lion's  hide,  so  clad  in 
order  to  overawe  and  dishearten  the  rebels  by 
a  mock  show  of  Austrian  co-operation — and, 
above  all  the  love  ef  adventure  and  frolic  too 
natural  at  the  age  of  twenty,  urged  me  to  pro- 
ceed, and  put  the  protection  of  my  disguise  and 
the  inviolability  of  my  well-assumed  priestly 
character  to  the  test. 

The  gate  was  not  indeed  closed,  but,  as  it  is 
usual  in  the  time  of  siege,  so  left  ajar  as  to  ad- 
mit a  horseman  or  even  a  carriage,  but  under 
the  immediate  inspe(!tion  of  the  gatekeeper, 
who,  backed  as  he  was  by  a  strong  body  of  sol- 
die  s,  might  have  banged  it  in  the  face  of  any 
unwelcome  intruder  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

The  town  being  in  a  state  of  siege,  no  one. 
could  leave  without  a  special  passport,  and  no 
stranger  could,  under  any  pretext,  be  admitted. 
Still,  as  Don  Gaetano  had  sensibly  observed, 
exceptions  would  be  made  in  favor  of  my  clotJi. 
The  Austrian  sentinels,  in  fact,  respectfully 
drew  back  to  make  way  as  I  drew  near,  and 
even  the  Modenese  dragoons,  though  they  could 
not  help  staring  at  the  trapping  of  my  post- 
horse  with  some  curiosity,  stiU  raised  their 
hands  to  their  chacko,  and  honored  me  with 
their  military  salute. 

So  in  I  was,  and,  full  of  glee  at  the  success 
of  my  scheme,  I  rode  on  boldly  towards  the 
square,  little  caring  to  revolve  in  my  mind  the 
great  problem— how  to  get  safely  out  again. 

The  gay  town  of  Reggio  was  plunged  into 
cotutternation  and  mourning.  Not  a  soul  was 
to  be  iesn  :  the  clane  of  my  horse's  hoofs 
Munded  as  hollow  and  dismal  as  if  on  the  street 
uf  Pomprii.  As  I  drew  near  the  square,  how- 
ever, T  was  fjurrounded  by  a  crowd  walking  in 
my  own  direction.  On  the  square  I  found  Atis- 
mani,  «aJinon,  and  other  instruments  of  de- 
atruction- 

These  soldiers  were  Austrians  indeed.  Had 
I  even  been  blind  and  deaf,  had  I  neither  seen 
their  round  uniLieaning  faces,  had  I  not  heard 
their  harsh  g^ittural  accents,  the  blood  tliat 
boiled  10  my  veins  would  have  made  me  aware 
of  their  presence. 

The  attantioii  of  the  people  was  attracted  by 
a  large  placard ,  stuck  up  at  the  door  of  the 
Town  HUl  I  alighted  from  mv  horse*  and 
tniating  it  to  the  care  of  a  boy,  wno,  unable  to 
read,  seemed  iem  anxious  to  press  forward  with 
hii  netf  libors»  I  dashed  through  the  crowd,  and 
forcing  my  way  to  the  foremost  ranks,  I  read 
the  foUowing 

'  Prpclamatum* 

*  We  Francis  IV.,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Duke, 
Ibe.,  having  by  the  aid  of  an  all -merciful  Prov- 
idence, as  also  with  the  help  of  our  brave 
troope,  and  those  of  our  august  ally  the  Emper- 


I  read  &^  c^cire>^  but,  stretching  ibrt^  af 
hands  seised,  the  still  insist  paper,  and  tore  it 
down  from  the  wall. 

There  have  been  several  instances  in  my  life— 
I  suppose  that  every  man  might  say  the  same  of 
himself— when,  especially  in  my  younger  days, 
my  body  seemed  to  act  not  only  without  con- 
sent, but  even  with  perfect  unconsciousness  of 
the  soul  Blows  have  I  dealt,  and  words  have 
1  uttered,  under  the  immediate  mechanic  im- 
pulse of  mere  bodily  passion,  which  I  hare 
wished  undealt  or  unsaid  for  the  rest  of  my 
life. 

Still,  never  did  my  body  play  me  such  an  ex- 
traordinary prank,  never  was  any  of  its  whims 
more  unaccountable  or  irresistible  thdn  that 
which  I  am  now  relating.  The  idea  of  offering 
so  gross  an  insult  to  the  majesty  of  the  Duke  of 
M(3cna  never  had  darted  across  my  brain.  Had 
it  ever  entered  into  my  head,  had  the  devil  ever 
suggested  it,  the  temptation  would  have  been 
spurned  as  le^iding  to  nothing  short  of  utter  de- 
struction. 

And  yet,  though  never  resolved  upon,  the 
deed  was  done,  and  there  I  stood,  perfectly  un- 
conscious, till  one  of  the  police  omcers  laid  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder,  crying  out  *  Arrest  the 
traitor!'  Then  I  awoke  from  my  trance,  I 
bounded  on  the  hapless  policeman  aiid  knocked 
him  down ;  then  rumpling  the  paper  and  lhnit«t- 
ing  it  in  my  bosom,  I  broke  ttirough  the  euil 
wondering  crowd,  juipped  on  my~  horse,  aiid 
rode  away. 

*  Stop  thief,  stop  thief!'  roared  the  police- 
man, rising  from  the  ground,  and  hastening  af- 
ter me.  Th»-  people  followed  in  a  crowd — stop 
thief !— The  fatal  cry  had  its  wonted  eflfect ;  at 
every  turning  of  the  road  the  train  of  my  pur- 
suers incrpased.  Still  I  was  mounted,  and  as 
my  horse,  almost  instinctively,  retraced  its  for- 
mer steps,  1  so«n  arrived  in  sight  of  the  gate. 

At  the  first  cry  of  alarm,  the  Austrian  guards 
rushed  forward  and  crossed  their  bayonets ;  but 
seeing  only  a  priest  trotting  from  a  disorderly 
rabble  as  fast  as  his  nag  would  carry  him,  tliey 
fancied^at  the  noise  arose  from  some  pnpulir 
tumult,  and  making  way  for  my  horse  and  lue. 
they  fired  a  few  shots  against  my  pursuers. 

The  crowd  waited  for  no  other  compliment, 
but  immediately  dispersed.  The  policeoian  ad- 
vanced fearlessly  alone,  but,  before  he  had  tiroo 
to  enter  into  any  explanation,  I  flew  past  the 
^te  and  bridge,  and  was  soon  beyond  reach  of 
the  fire.  The  two  ducal  dragoons,  however, 
were  not  .slow  in  taking  to  tlieir  horses  and 
plunging  after  me  ;  but,  with  the  start  of  a  fetr 
minutes,  the  chances  were  widely  in  my  farer. 

My  steed,  who,  during  perhaps  twenty  tcmts 
of  life,  scarcely  knew  any  other  pace  but  its 
everlasting  trot,  could  notwell  understand  ray 
meaning,  as  I  mercilossly  plunged  my  rowels 
into  its  sides ;  by  dint  of  pricking  and'floggrng. 
however,  I  soon' made  it  mend  its  pace,  and  as 
it  was  naturally  a  swift  animal,  as  long  as  it 
had  only  to  contend  against  the  heavy  chai'gen 
of  the  dragoons,  I  might  depend  on  its  winning 
the  race. 

Away,  away  we  went  on  the  smoothly  macad> 
amized  road,  like  the  three  wild  huntsmen  driv- 
en by  whirlwind  and  storm.    At  we  darted  by 
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tlM  Aagai  Ibii*  I  teemd  ay,  9o«l  fHead  I>an 
CMtano,  wfio  stood  by  th«  window,  tcreaxxunff 
and  ^eiticulating  likc'ttie  pbsd^iMd.  J  freod 
znyjelf  from  my  disguisement,  and  dropping  bat 
and  cloak,  I  left  to  th«  care  o(  the  winds  the 
charg«  of  carrymc  thte  to  the  feet  of  their 
owner.  The  postooy,  who  hid  alretdjr  mounted 
and  was  wondering  what  had  become  of  hiscus- 
tmner,  seeing  me  mnaing  so  deeperately,  with 
my  long  hair  streaming  in  the  wina,  rushed  after 
me,  crying,  for  Heaven's  sake,  that  I  should 
mind  what  I  was  about,  and  not  kill  htb  mast- 
er's best  horse. 

But  I  seemed  resolved  to  put  his  master's 
liorsd  to  the  trial.  On  thdr  fMrt,  the  dragoons 
were  unwilling  to  give  up  the  chjse.  There  I 
•aw  them,  whenever  I  turned,  not  a  hundred 
rods  in  the  woke,  whipping  and  swearing  with 
right  ffood  will. 

Had  our  ride  been  as  long  as  that  of  Dick 
Torpin,  from  Kilburn  to  York,  I  have  little 
doubt  but  thestrengih  of  their  stout  war-horses 
would  have  finally  prevailed.  But  I  was  well 
determined  that  this  should  never  be,  till  the 
animal  I  rode  should  drop  down  dead  on  the 
road. 

Away !  away !  all  the  cottages  poured  forth 
their  tenants,  everyjpedestrian  stopped  leaning 
oa  his  staff,  every  driver  pulled  in  nis  rein,  to 
wirnoHs  the  mid  race.  No  one,  however,  dared 
to  interfere  with  us,  or  thoeethat  were  disposed 
to  throw  themselves  on  m^  path,  luckily  enough, 
thought  of  it  only  when  it.was  too  late.  Tho 
idea  that  1  had  a  pair  of  loaded  pistols  never 
flashed  across  my  mind ;  neither  were  my  pur- 
suers aware  that  they  mi^ht  have  tried  whether 
abuUet  from  one  of  their  carbines  might  not 
have  outstripped  my  courser. 

Away!  away!  it  was  neck  or  nothing;  and  I 
had  no  leisure  to  look  at  the  scenery.  Behind 
remained  Scandiano, — ^behind  Canoasa,  Rosse- 
na,  and  even  St.  Hario.  The  dragoons  never 
pulled  up  till  we  were  in  sight  of  the  bridge  of 
th^  Enza,and  the  appearance  of  the  sentinels  at 


our  eutpoeti  J^w^t  th«m  awiM  tint  fb%  oddi 
were  no  longer  on  their  side. 

'  '  Without  pl^iog  much  breathing  time  to  my 
horse,  I  proceeded  directly  to  Parma,  and  sale 
and  sound,  though  minus  a  hat,  1  made  my  sp* 
paaranee  before  our  provisional  government, 
presenting  to  them  my  hard-won  bootv— 4be 
iialf-torn  proclamation  of  Francis  of  Modena. 

The  tidings  1  brought  were  as  decisive  as 
they  were  dismal  and  ominous.  There  we 
vrere,  alone  and  defenceless,  with  little  hope  of 
e^ectual  resistance  or  honorable  retreat.  Our 
rulers  came  to  a  final  resolution.  Orders  were 
issued  that  all  who  loved  their  country,  and  all 
those  who  considered  themselves  as  eotnprmni$» 
«t,  should  meet  on  the  morrow  at  the  citadel, 
where  all  our  forces  should  be  called  together, 
and  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  ioin  ourbroAh- 
ers  in  Romainia*  forcing  eur  way  along  the  ridge  . 
of  the  Modenese  Apennine. 

The  morning,  unlike  what  we  had  seen  for  the 
last  two  months,  arose  overcast  and  gloomy.  At  . 
ten  o'clock  1  presented  myself  at  the  citadel, 
and  found  about  ten  or  eleven  hundred  of  our 
young  volunteers  assembled.  They  were  armed 
and  equipped  with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  di* 
vided  into  bands  of  sixty  each,  under  the  com- 
mand of  oflicers  chosen  on  the  spot.  I  helon^^ed 
to  the  vanguard,  which  marched  under  the  guid* 
ance  of  Count  Berardi. 

Meanwhile  much  time  had  been  lost;  it  was 
past  three  o'clock  when  the  signal  of  departure 
was  given.  The  national  guard  was  to  march 
first;  ther^^Ur  troops,  with  the  artillejy  and 
the  government,  brii4;ing  up  the  rear  after- 
wards. 

And  now  there  were  embracing,  and  kissing, 
and  shedding  of  tears;  mothers,  sisters,  aud  mis- 
tresses were  torn  from  their  young  friends'  necks, 
and  thecolumn  started. 

On  that  very  instant,  as  if  it  had  waited  with 
us  for  the  *  marche,'  a  tremendous  hail  and  thun* 
der  storm  broke  upon  our  heads 
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I  saw  aaUrviof  mother  stand 

Jpy  th«  gates  of  apalac*  Proud,  ^ 
Wha  a  whimog  boy  m  erthcrhand, 

And  an  iolkot  wailing  loud : 
An  iafajit  wailing  loud,— for  dnr 
Was  the  fount  had  wont  to  hush  its  cry : 
And  all  that  ihe  starving  woman  said 
WaB— 'Gi  ve  my  children  Bread !' 

Forth  from  that  paUoe  prond  there  came 

'Time  high  and  noble  ones ; 
The  first  was  a  Bishop,  stout  of  frame, 

A  chief  'mid  the  Church's  sons ; 
Slowly  he  strode,  ior  he  was  fat^ 
But,  as  he  passed,  he  banned  the  brat 
Whose  cries  disturbed  his  reverend  head : 
Yet  the  motlier  only  uctered-**Bread  !* 

lli^  asxt  that  fared  irom  that  palace  door 

Waa  a  Peer,  of  an  aneient  race  \ 
And  he  soowled  on  the  beggars,  and  lovdJf  sfrort 

To  driv«  them  from  the  pUce  :«- 


'  *Twa8  hard,  'twas  very  hard  hia  doora 
Shoukl  be  thus  beset  by  threes  and  foum 
Of  idle  wretches*'    Sohesaid,*- 
fc^illihe  woman  only  murmurtd— 'Bread  !* 

And  then  paced  forth  a  lady  fair. 

With  a  pale  and  haughty  brow ) 
But  she  started  to  see  the  beegars  thefe. 

And  fain  their  needs  would  kn  iw  i 
But  a  pamptrred  m^ni4l,slv  and  sleeK, 
With  a  dastard's  henrt  and  a  woman's  cheek, 
Spake  out  t  'Impostors  they !'  he  said : 
So  the  mother  vaioly  begge4  for  Bread ! 

ThM  ni^ht,  as  the  Bishon,  Peer,  end  Dome, 

Silt  o'er  their  bunquet  hgh. 
From  a  squalid  cellar  shrilly  came 

A  wild  and  maniac  cry ) 
And  therr^  by  her  own  mnA  hand«  Ujr  ( 
T)ttt  staryiag  niothey^cfattdivn  tw^  t 
'Aud  t)ie  iafknt  ?— kbe<bn  wus  daaff 
For  &e(e  wte  none  to  give  it  Breel ! 
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•WHAT  WILL  WRS.  OftUNDT  SAY?" 
▲  Tmtnc  iromt. 


Mr.  ind  Mrs.  Joel  Parker  were  worthy  peo- 
ple, with  two  eons  and  two  daughters,  and  a 
fortune,  moderate  but  sufficient— at  least  it 
Would  hare  been  sufficient,  if  the  ladj  could  by 
any  possibility  have  made  up  her  mind  to  lire  for 
herself,  and  not  for  her  neighWs;  In  short,  ifehe 
could  have  forborne  to  ask,  on  every  occasion, 
the  significant  question  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  our  story.  It  has  been  said  that  every 
body  has  a  Mrs.  Grundy— an  assertion  we  are 
disposed  to  dispute,  both  firom  personal  experi- 
ence and  observation;  but  Mrs.  Parker  had  a 
hundred  Mrs.  Grundies— Tompkins,  Watkins, 
Johnson,  Smith — their  name  was  Lm^ou;  and, 
not  satisfied  with  her  natural  and  hereditary 
Mrs.  Grundies,  she  picked  up  new  ones  where- 
ever  she  went,  so  that  she  passed  her  life  in  ac- 
cordance with  every  body's  opinions  and  inclina- 
tions but  her  own  and  her  husband's.  And  the 
most  provoking  part  of  tl.e  business  was,  diat 
these  dictators  were  most  times  wholly  imagin- 
ary. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  w^re  the  bondsmen 
o(  taskmasters,  unreal  as  they  were  arbitrary. 
Good-natured  inofl^nsive  people,  doim;  nothing 
to  excite  malice,  and  not  in  a  situation  to  awak- 
eit  envy,  the  world  cared  veiy  little  about  them 
of  their  atlain.  But  this  was  a  fact,  which,  to 
use  the  American  phrase,  Mrs.  Pwker  could 
never  retUite.  Like  a  corporal  of  grenadiers  in 
the  grand  army,  she  felt  that  the  eye  of  the  world 
was  upon  her;  and,  under  the  influence  of  this 
Bcmicious  optic,  she  sought  for  glory,  or  rather 
tied  fh>m  shame,  by  running  into  folly.  She  and 
her  husband  furnished  their  house,  arranged 
their  establishment,  regulated  the  number  of 
their  entertainments,  together  with  what  should 
be  eaten  and  drunk  at  tnemi  not  to  their  own 
tastes,  but  to  the  taste  of  Mrs.  Grundy;  and  in 
obedience  to  the  sarrie  despotic  power,  their 
daughters  were  forced  to  waste  tneir  time  in 
learning  music,  for  which  they  had  no  natural 
aptitude,  at  a  fashionable  seminary,  where  no- 
thing was  taught  that  was  ever  lilwly  to  be  of 
any  use  to  them;  whilst  they  save  their  sons  a* 
classical  education  instead  of  a  practical  one, 
and  breusht  them  up  to  professions  for  which 
they  were  wholly  unfit,  ana  in  which  they  could 
reap  neith^  money  nor  credit. 

Mr.fand  Mrs.  Parker  were  the  inhabitants  of 
a  small  country  to^n  in  the  centre  of  Bngland, 
where,  fortunately  for  them,  the  society  being 
limited  and  the  circumstances  of  their  neigbbofv 
generally  ^ot  much  more  afllueat  than  their 
own,  the  standard  the  lady  felt  herself  obliged 
to  aim  at,  in  order  to  please  Mrs.  Crrund>, 
was  not  a  very  exalted  one.  But  there  was  a 
plftce  in  the  vicinity  called  Colton  Hall,  calcu- 
lated for  the  residence  of  a  family  of  much 
larger  means,  with  a  fine  house,  that  had  in- 
doM  sobe  pretensions  to  have  been  a  castle; 
a  park,  walled  gardnes,  hot-houses,  and  every 
thing  eise  approi>riate.  The  pmperty  belong- 
ing  to  ft  mboTk  it  bad  been  Ibr  imml  ymn 
unoccupied,  tftueh  to  the  ngm  of  the  Md 
people  of  M«  ■     i  who  recalled  the  ume 


when  the  former  hospitable  poeiessor  wee  te 
the  habit  of  giving  them  two  or  three  sumpte- 
ous  dinners  in  a  year,  besides  a  ball  at  Clurist- 
mas  for  Uie  young  people,  where  they  foaaled 
on  venison,  champa|Ene,  pine-apples,  gnpM, 
ices,  and  other  luxttrtes,  which,  since  thrt  pe- 
riod, existed  JEbr  tiMia  only  as  visioiia  ol  nie 
past 

At  length,  hotrever,  Che  tedious  minority  ex- 
pired; but  still  the  heir  was  abroad;  and  eose 
years  more  elapsed  before  the  inhabitanta  ef 

M were  cheered  by  the  tidinga,  that  Mr. 

Colton,  with  his  wife.  Lady  Elizabeth,  were  oft 
their  way  home  from  the  continent,  with  the  in- 
tention of  takinc  up  their  residence  at  the  foia- 
ily  seat;  and  when  waggoos  were  seen  to  pass 
through  the  town,  loaded  with  all  the  luRarics 
and  appearances  that  cooie  under  the  head  of 
necessaries  to  people  with  several  thousands  a 
year,  none  were  more  delighted  than  short- 
sighted Mrs.  Parker. 

*Go  and  put  <m  your  things,  girls,*  said  she  to 
her  daughters,  one  morning  about  a  week  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Cdtoiw;  <we  must  pay  oar  rimi 
to  the  family  at  the  hall.' 

•I  thought  you  didn't  mean  to  go  till  next 
week,  mama,'  said  Jane.' 

'Nomore  I  did,*  answered  the  mother ;  <batl 
hear  sever^  people  are  calling,  and  it  won^  do 
for  us  to  be  last,  you  know.' 

*Why  wen*t  it?*  inquired  Mr.  Joel,  looking 
eharply  up  ftom  the  newspaper  he  was  read- 
ing* 

•Oh,  because  people  will  think  it  so  odd,' re- 
plied Mrs.  Parker. 

'Whv,  somebodhr  must  be  last,* responded  Jo- 
el. «What  stgnifies  whether  it  is  you  or  any 
body  else?* 

*lt  signifies  to  os,  at  any  rate,*  rq>Ued  Mn. 
Parker. 

*I  can't  see  that,'  answered  Mr.  Joel. 

•You  never  ^an  see  those  things,  you  knew,' 
answered  the  My, 

•Ghd  of  it,'  responded  JoeL  'Wish  you 
couldn't.' 

Mrs.  Parker,  however,  did  see  those  things, 
or  fancied  she  did :  knd,  accdrdiia;ly»  ilie  pv^ 
pared  herself  and  her  dauglitera  for  the  impt^ 
tint  visit,  without  delay:  but  eate  they  oo«ii 
set  out,  a  difficulty  arose  which  had  not  btes 
foreseen.  A  friend  who  h^pened  to  step  Ib» 
unfortunately  mentioned  that  Mr.  and  Mn- 
Wainwright  had  entered  horses  from  the  iaiu 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  to  Colton  Hall;  where- 
upon Mrs.  Parker  began  to  image  to  herself  what 
would  be  the  astonishment  and  consternation 
of  Mr.  Colton  and  Lady  Elizabeth,  if  ahe  ad 
her  daughters  arrived  on  foot. 

•How  verjf  odd  they  will  think  it,  when  1^ 
ker's  a  magistrate,  and  Mr.  Wainwright  ii  oe- 
thiiw  at  all.' 

Mr.  Joel  affirmed  he  was  certain  that  neitlMr 
Mr.  Colteii«:Dor  Lady  EUail>eth  ^tfaar»  wmU 
ever  bestow  mtbooiht  Upon  th«ttittit;  eteto 
ofllkdiieiei^  eolar  beyond  Ut$:  IhOtftt^m^ 
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oeptioii»  thatahe  was  pOHtit«ly  Indtpimfttthe 
MmpontioD,  hinting  that,  dthough  benelf 
%na  her  movements  micht  be  very  tmim- 
gortant  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Joel  Parker,  she 
Sattered  herwlf  they  were  not  quite  so  insic- 
luficaat  in  the  eyes  of  other  people;  to  whidi 
inuendo  Joel  answered, — 

'So  much  the  worse.' 

In  cemp]iance«  therefore,  with  the  dietum  of 
her  imaginary  law^vers,  Mrs  Parker  sent  for  a 
post-chaise  and  pair  of  horses  rfor  carritf;e  she 
liad  mme),  and  drove  therein  to  Colton  HaU ;  and 
flic  family  being  at  home,  she,with  her  daughters 
ivas  admitted.  Now,  of  all  the  Mrs  Grundies 
that  any  body  ever  set  up  for  themselves.  Lady 
Elizabeth  was  the  most  hopeless.  She  had  been 
linMight  up  in  a  degree  of  luxury  and  affluence 
that,  as  no  pains  had  been  taken  to  enlighten  her 
m  the  subject,  left  her  in  utter  ignorance  of  idl 
the  principles  ot  economy,  and  aU  the  habits  ef 
itfe  and  difficulties  of  conditions  that  differed 
naterially  from  her  own — she  was,  in  short,  the 
Mtimate  archetyp*  of  the  French  princess, 
who  inquired,  why,  if  the  common  people  could 
wt  get  bread,  they  did  not  eat  cake  ?  She  was 
>y  no  means  ill-natured,  but  yet,  owing  to  this 
Angular  state  of  unconsciousness,  she  was 
Hemally  saying  and  doing  the  most  embarrass- 
ag  things  that  could  be  imagined,  to  her  less 
>rosperous  acquaintance ;  and  as  she  was  very 
Msr-sighted  and  very  indolent,  she  seldom  saw, 
ad  never  took  the  trouble  to  investigate,  the 
wose  of  their  confusion.  Findings  Colton  Hall 
'ery  dull,  she  was  extremely  willmg  to  receive 
m  many  visiters  as  chose  t(t  come,  and  the  Park- 
YS  were  admitted  without  demur. 

'This  is  a  pleasant  day  for  a  drive,*  observed 
^ady  Slizabelh,  by  way  of  saying  r'omething  to 
ifrs.  Parker,  who  was  an  utter  stranger  to  her. 

«Very,*  replied  Mrs  P.,  'and  a  beautiful  drive 
/e  had  tnrough  the  plantation.'  <How  lueky, 
bought  she,  we  didn't  walk.  Lady  flizabeCh 
vidently  takes  it  lor  granteil  we  came  in  a  ear- 
iage.    So  much  for  Joel.) 

■Is  yours  an  open  carriage  .'*  inquired  Lady 
SUzabeth,  not  meaning  to  oe  importinent,  but 
t  a  loss  for  something  to  say  to  a  stranger,  and 
apposing  ttie  question  ouite  unin^fiortant. 

«No,'  rsplied  Mrs  Parker,  blushmg,  and  clear- 
ing her  throat 

*I  wonder  ]^  don't  keep  an  opan  carriage,' 
M  Lady  Elizabeth.  'Every  body  keeps  open 
arria^  now  for  the  summer,  aad^  tnaeed,  in 
be  winter,  I  assure  you,  you  would  not  And  the 
MSt  inconvenience.  Oa  the  contrary,  before 
pen  carriages  were  so  much  used,  I  was  in- 
ariably  laid  up  with  a  coki  half  the  winter; — 
ow  I  never  get  cold.  I  advise  you  of  all  things 
>  keep  an  open  carriage.' 

Mrs  Parker  saio,  she  'should  certainly  tiy  it' 
Tow,  as  the  persons  she  chiefly  associated  with 
apt  no  carriages,  open  or  close,  the  necessity  of 
Sing  so  had  not  hitherto  presented  itself  to  Mrs 
arker's  mind ;  but  LadyEUaabeth's  injunction 
^peaved  imperative.  She  felt  all  the  agonies  of  ^ 
lama  at  not  being  provided  with  a  luxury 
•lUeh  appeared  to  her  new  aeqitaiiitaaoa  so 
iBoh  a  matter  of  oourse,  and  she  weuld  as  soon 
^i«  found  eooram  to  confeis  that  she  made  her 
tn  paltry  or  wami  her  9W»  stockiny^  as  that 


aha  kept  no  carriage  at  all,  bttthad  cone  ina 
hack«<iiiaise.  Lady  Elizabeth  next  fell  to  ia- 
qutrii^^  of  the  yottBg  ladiea  if  they  were  tod  ef 
music,  an  interrogation  which  they  felt  it  their 
duty  to  answer  in  the  affirmative,  for  they  had 
also  been  educated  into  the  fear  of  Mrs  Giiindy ; 
and  although,  in  pointof  faU,  th^  scarcely  knew 
'God  save  the  King*  from  the  tune  of  'Gimd 
Sleeves,'  they  would  not  have  shocked  Lady 
Elizabeth's  feelings  by  such  a  declaration  for  the 
world.  This  unadvised  avowal  of  theirs  led  to 
further  inquiries  as  to  what  iastruction  they  had 
had,  who  had  been  their  master,  and  so  forth ; 
the  answers  to  which  brought  down  sundry 
ejaculations  of  surprise  and  regret,  that  they 
should  have  sacrificed  their  time,  and  iniurad 
their  taste,  with  Mr  Hodekins,  who  taught  at 
five  shillings  the  lesson.  The  first  masters  were 
indispensable ;  Lady  Elizabeth  strongly  recon- 
mended  Mrs  Anderson  for  the  pianoforte,  and 
Bochsafor  the  harp ;  with  respect  to  singing  she 
was  not  quite  cleior— ^he  was  divided  between 
Begnez  and  Lablache— some  people  thought  La- 
blache  not  so  good  an  instructor  for  ladies ;  but 
she  would  write  to  her  sister,  Lady  Frances,  who 
had  tried  both,  and  acquaint  Mrs  Parker  with 
the  result  of  her  experience ;  and  Mrs  Parker 
expressed  herself  exceedingly  obliged,  and  hoped 
she  would  not  ferret  it.  Severalmore  recom- 
mendations and  injunctions  fell  from  Lady 
Elizabeth's  idle  lips  in  the  course  of  the  visit, 
the  fruits  of  her  empty  unreflecting  mind }  so 
that,  when  poor  Mrs  Parker  stepped  into  her 
post-chaise,  with  her  two  cheeks  as  red  as 
peonies,  she  felt  herself  coming  away  with  a 
weight  upon  her  spirits  that  was  truly  oppres- 
sive. How  all  these  things  were  to  be  aocom- 
pushed  she  could  not  tell ;  and  what  Lady 
Elizabeth  would  think  of  her,  if  she  left  them 
unftdfilled,  she  could  not  tell  either.  The  only 
eomlbrt  she  had  was  that  Joel  was  not  with  her; 
he  would  certainly  have  blurted  out  that  they 
kept  no  carriage,  and  that  they  could  not  ailbrd 
to  throw  away  their  money  on  the  exorhitani 
profesaora  of  a  science  for  which  their  daughters 
had  no  talent 

Fh>ra  that  day  Mrs  Parker  was  an  unhappy 
woman.  Joel  vrould  not  hear  of  the  earriays. 
although  there  was  a  second-hand  one  to  be  had 
dirt  cheap,  standing  in  the  inn  yard  at  that  very 
moment  waiting  for  a  purchaser.    What  was  the 

Suichase  of  the  earri^re  ?  a  mere  nothing.  She 
id  not  ask  for  horses ;  they  oould  always  gat 
post-horses  at  half  an  hour's  netice^t  waswsll 
known  that  the  whole  expense  of  keepinr  a  car- 
riage was  the  horses.  Joel  hinted  at  tne  tax, 
the  repairs,  jhe  paying  for  a  coach-house  for  it 
A  mere  trifle  altogether,  Mrs  Parker  said:  not 
to  be  weighed  against  the  respectability  they 

hould  acauiro  by  the  possession  of  tho  vehiele. 
In  short,  she  never  could  think  of  going  to  Col- 
ton HaU  again  till  she  had  it  Lady  Elizabeth 
might  be  walking  in  the  grounds,  and  what 
would  she  think  when  she  saw  them  arriving  in 
an  old  battered  yellow  post«diaisa^  and  Mr. 
Parker  a  msgistrate,  too.  Of  comet  the^  would 
be  ahortlyasced  to  dinner;  but  for  her  part,  she 
WW  determined  not  to  go  at  all  unUsa  ana  oeqld 
go  reepeetablv. 

Laa J  ]^yzabeth  hadfliahintad.atabaU.  er 
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dbft  there.,  in  %  dirty ibftck-diu^te !  ;8ut.  H  >yi»ail 
Jo  .no  fmrpose ;  on  tha  score  of  t)ie  carjriige  Joel 
yrm  inflexible.  Hb  wife  bftd  never  fouSd  birn 
.eo  fltuidj  before ;  for*  although  he  vaw  bcqr  foU>, 
■Mi  detpieed  Mrt .  Gnindy  hooself,  jet» »«  be 
/wed  a  nutn  whe  liked  a  quiet  liie>  «ad  a9pired  to 
iead  .hie  nevrapaper  in  peace,  ehegeneriBliy  con- 
iqttMed  in  the  end  by  her  pertinacity— lijce  ti»e 
.4rop  of  >valerion  the  rock,  ehe  wore  away  b^  Pp- 
:  pontioft  at  hut.  But  here  she  made  no  pyogrees, 
ttaigh  she  worked  hard  too,  for  the  case  was 
.wjKeiit  The  invitation  for  the  dimier  came, 
and,  although  it.went  to  her  heart,  ahed^ined 
tt-Mibe  taid  ahe  felt  it  due  to  herself  to  ahow  her 
jenaa  of  Mr.  Parker's  conduct.  Still  ahe  did 
-native  way ;  the  eubject  was  ever  upperiiiost 
in  her  mind;  it  did  not  signify  whete  the  con- 
versation began».  it.  always  took  the  same  road, 
and  ended  with  the  carriage.    Poor  Joel  was 

-  tired  to  death  of  it ;  it  was  the  sauce  to  his  break- 
iasty  diimer,  tea,  and,  at  lengthy  drove  him  from 
heme.  True,  he  had  business  in  London,  but 
the  buatneas  could  have  been  done  as  well  at  an- 
other tune  as  now;  however,  he  was  in  hopes 

.the  carriage  fit  might  wear  out  in  his  absence, 

>aD  h«  went. 

The  day  ailer  his  departure,  Mrs.  Parker  put 
on  her  bonnet  and  cloak,  and  walked  out  in  the 
direction  of  the  inn.  She  had  not  quite,  made 
up  her  mind  to  do.  it,  but  she  thought 
ahe  would  step  into  the  ywd.  and  take  a  look  at 
the  oariiage  she  had  seen  advertieed ;  looking 

-eottld  do  no  harm,  and  there  was  something  e>- 

-  citing  and  pleasing  in  the  idea— it  gaye  her  a 
foretaste  of  what  the  pleasure.of  biding  it  must 
be.  She  did  turn  into  the  yard«  and  there  was 
the  carriage — a  landau  painted  green,Jlined  with 
draW  and  a  chintz  casing  ovecit.fM:  tl^  aumisef , 
piice  eighty  guineas*    The  innkeeper,  said  he 

.  was  not  at  liberty  to  aay  who  it  heleoged  to, 
httt  It  was  a  person  of  distinction ;  and  he  look- 

-ed  upon  it  aa  dirt  .cheap ;  U.w.a»  an  opportunity 
seldom  to  be  had,  especially  in  such  a,  place  as 
thnt;  if  it  wiaresent.to  Londoa  it  woMld  fetch 
Agrtatt<leaimore,  but  there  would  be  the  eoi- 
mmse  of  sending  it.,  Air,  Thompson,  and  Mt 
Johnson  and  Mr*  Brown  had  been  looking,  at  it, 
and  Jic  did  not  suppose  it  would  stand  in  his  yard 
many  days  ionics,  &^  &c.  &c.  Mr^  Packer 
examined  it  from  side  to  side,  and  irom  end  to 
and;  walked  round  it,  and  sighed  and  Looked, 
mnd  sighed  and  looked  again*  *BuiU  in  London 
upon. an  improved  principle/  'added  the  inn- 
keeper, 'expressly  for  thelamily  it  belonged  to.' 
Ijk:  waesure  whoever  bought  it  would  never  re- 
pent vf  the  bargain.  Mrs.  Parker  thought  sp 
toe;  it  appeared  to  her  that  there  never  was  a 
thing  altogether. so  desirable  and  so  cheap ;  and 
ahe  .wondered,  since .  such  handsome  carriam 
.wese  to  be  had  at  aueh  .moderate  prices*  tnat 

.any.  body  would  be  withoot  xme.  She  mention- 
ed thatMt.Padfier  would  not  like  th*ekpenae 
oC  a  coetfh/^MNse ;  vndehe  also  pointed  out  thit 
4be  anna  were  an  objection.    But  seUers  Jiave 

.inch  ajmy  n£  amonthing  difficulties:  the  xwHt 
of  a  coach-house  was  a  meregtrifl^-^forthemat,* 

.ter..^tbat,.he.VQMid jQfli  iDind.gi&'iiig.it  a 


4tte«jMtfor  the:^««.kwwilt:«4»fc 

itbe.^rmii,  i^.oo9t  .of  .pai^t  .wwH.lllAAt 
4ilSff»ilt¥  in  HP  tifiie.  Uf%,  P«?k«r^  ujfi.  Ai^ 
think.  JfcfeoMt  it;  apd  sJiedid  tl^iO^  «Mtil 
Xo  the^exdusion  of  eve^y  thing  cdse.  Al^ 
^^yalked.U!>  the  s|j:eet,.ii)lie  ^w  a  carri^g^^ 
much  such  acarriageuu)  that  she  had  japtst 
— standing  at  the  linen-draper's  door,|Md  ibt 
reeognoed  the  liveries  as  llaidy  Elif;4st)fi;a 
shi^  stepped  into  the. shop  to  ask  her  lai^ 
how  she  did. 

Si^e  said  she  was  ^ii^  with .  heat-^  .tp 
much  hotter  than  it  had  been  last  mavm  t 
Naplrs^ehe  wondered  Mrs,  Parner  yfiQ^« 
waik-^-there.Ayas  notbim;  (or  such  WftttWltt 
mn  open  carriage.  Mrs.  Parker  took  this  «ha- 
vation  tor  a  retumt  of  the  iboner  con^eisM 
and  bll  it  her  duty  to  say  she  viras  looki(i(4i 
for  one ;  whilst  Lady  Elizabeth,  whoos^yt^ 
iif  the  carriage  for  thesakeof  aayiDgSQfwUui^ 
,and  fromjwbose  mind  the  wholf;  thii^hsid|i^ 
edaway,  wiswered  that  she  thought  siiewi 
very  right*  Mrs.  Parker  walked  )xoaiecgi|» 
plative.  dined  cgnteijAplative,  dimik  Uii  ccgJ» 
plative— psis^  the  evening  in  a  browa  stu^ 
went  to  lied,  but  not  to  sleep;  turned uid led 
all  night— (lozed  and  dreamt  that  sb«  ^mif^ 
ing  un  to  Cflltpn  Hall  in  the  yellow  post-cknat 
and  thftt  Lady  Elizabeth  dashed  .paqt^iftWjMe 
eamage«  and  turned  away  her  iie«d  cooicapi' 
.ottaly''-i09t  up  in  the  mornifig^veinkaBijBi 
.-4'ead  in  the  oounty  newspaper  that  the  ^(r* 
.races  were  fixed  for  the  \uiii  of  Av^rm 
;struck  with  the  impossibility  of  bof^ing  in  Lp^ 
-£ii»ibelh.out  of  the  window;. of  n  yellow  [p^ 
chaise — ajicain  pu(  on. her  b<>n«et  aiiddpik,  «l 
walked  to  the  inn— asked  the  iiknkeefcr Jf  k 
jtassure  eighty  guineas  was  the  X^oMspxi^^ 
which  he  reap<:nded,  that  it'  ehe  wqald  plesftfc 
Jiamgatn  at  onac»  he  thought  henuigbt  reattft to 
.aay  aevency-five^  ready  money,  though  it  «»» 
appeal j]^  too  .ti ttie.  for,  i  t.  Thei e  waanp  vs$lt 
4iigthis,  ,*lifimembja:.  then,  if  i  m».t»^vk 
it,  you'll  ^ive  it  a  standing  ^  tiieinty^to 
-of  eKjftente;  >nd  you'U  get,«Qniebod.v.{o«lterik 
annaior  ix  uitle.*  This  wan  ^rs.  ?z}M*M 
jthiver,  alter  which  she  mfKle  the  f^9^^M 
bought  the  landau  \  but  as  it  could  not  he  ^ 
.wilh  MtisfaQtioD  tiU  .the  9\^s»  were.  aker?4v.a>^ 
as  the  races  were  at  hand,  the  inni^eep«rf||M^ 
quei^exitofet.thal  little  j<^  doQtei|jRnM4nii3t. 
.These  armngemenU  m^de,  Mre-  ParWct  \^ 
home  111  a  stale  of  mind  thfit  •  vibra$e^  b^fivit 
pleasure  and  pain>  It  was  very  ^g^tp^^ 
tainijf*  to  be  the  •possessor,  of  a  landtQ,  nk^ 

Sseat  neaef  to  teel  that  Lady  fUiubethcsaMV 
nger  despise  her  £or  tlw  .vrant  of  a&  aitiqIiJi 
indjbiDcnsdble«.  But»  on  the  other  ban<Ll(ap  ^ 
tell  Joel  of  wliat  she  had  done,  she  MM 
know ;  and  the  want  of  the  seventy-fivegwiiM 
which  had  been  left  her  for  housekeepiggy  ^ 
lextnaneiy  inconvenient  Hoi9^ver,inth«w» 
time#  she' should  have  .th»  satislaction  of  ihP- 
ing  herself  .to  Lady  £llaabeth  on  UMmco'ttKi^ 
nnd  ahQ  cesdi\ied  to  didttis9  the  peifMlV  V^ 
t>f  the  subject  fesmhermi^diiff  tbe^ictKaUj 
wanted  three  weeka  to  i^  recee  fma  ehe M^ 
her  pwohaM ;  a)vl,.as  the  time^ibmr.iucl^  # 
did  notneglect  to  remind  .the  imikoer  tast  IP 
isuriagej  with .  A  4^air  of  poRt-imrses^iiuMih 
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ready  for  that  day ;  whilst  her  own  dress,  and 
that  of  h«r  daughters,  were  prepared  on  a  more 
anibitions  scale  than  usual,  in  oitier  to  be  worthy 
of  the  oc<»8ion.  But  who  ahttfy^i^Mifisitaiirt. 
in  innkeepers  or  Gftc!b-<pidli||i8  ?  j. W)|9r;jtl|jp 
morninfc  arrived,  when  the  toilet  was  made,  and 
the  mother  and  the  daughters,  at  the  SQund  of 
appraaciiing  wheels,  rushed  to  the  windcAv  in 
all  the  ea^rness  of  expectation,  what  did  their" 
<}:hM  tehotd  but  the  old  yeUnw  chttse  jMci»g 
and  noddm^  «p  the  ttamtt  at  if  it  iia4  a  fitc^the 
ga^.  *lt  can't  be  for  us!'  exekum^d  -  Mrs. 
mk»r ;  *it  is  tmpoBstble !'  Things  so  difeacUul 
•do  seem  tfnpoasible,  but  experkoce  provesthat, 
when  FortUM  sets  about  being  smteful,  the 
kngths  she  will  go  exceed  all  credibility.  It 
ip«s  for  them,  and  th^  post-boy  brought  a  note 
expressive  of  great  regret^  but  the  varnish  was 
IMl  dry,  asd  the  carriage  could  not  be  used. — 
Was  any  thing  ever  so  provoking! — not  to  have 
the  use  of  the  landau  on  the  very  occasion  for 
wl^ich  it  had  been  expre^uly  purchased,  and  for 
the  sake  of  which  Joel's  anger  had  been  braved ! 
Condescending  to  go  to  the  races  in  a  yellow 
i)ost.chaise,  after  the  brilliant  prospect  that  had 
been  opened  to  them,  and  encountering  Lady 
Elizabeth's  astonished  eyes,  wasout  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  so  they  stayed  at  home  in  sorrow  and  sad- 
ness, and  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  de- 
spiseil  vehicle  rattle  past  presently  atlerwards, 
with  half  a  dozni  smiline  Ikees  looking  out  ot' 
the  windows — it  having  rallen  to  the  lot  of  the 
next  claimant,  who  \y^»  too  happy  to  get  the  re- 
"  version. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  however,  an  invita- 
tion arrived  for  a  ball  at  Col  ton  Hall,  and  hope 
was  once  more  in  the  ascendant,  though  still,  as 
the  carriage  must  necessarily  on  that  oecasion 
be  closed,  and  as  Lady  Elizabeth  would  not  see 
them  arrive,  the  gratification  to  be  derived  from 
appearing  in  it  was  considerably  diminished. — 
.\ddetl  to  which,  Mr.  Paiker  would  be  home  by 
that  time ;  and  as  the  tjeriod  for  his  arrivd  drtfw 
nigh,  the  prospect  of  the  disclosure  she  had  to 
make  layiikelead  upon  thepoor  lady's  spirits. 
It  was  not  till  the  night  previous  to  the  ball  that 
Joel  made  hi^aj^pearance,  and  as  that  was  an 
ill  time  for' strife,  Mrs.  Parker  resolred  to  defer 
her  communication  till'the  enlerttkimerit  was 
orcr.  Perhaps  the  comfort  and  eoaveiiteiioe  he 
would  find  in  goine  to  it  in  his  own  carriage 
might  somewhat  plaoatto  his  wrath.  This  seem- 
ed the  more  probable  when  the  nigbt  arrived, 
Ibr  it  rained  torrents,  and  it  weaM  have  been 
-  im^^dsdtble  for  the  whole  temily  to  have  got  into 
tiM  yellow  chaise,  which,  besides  being  m  great 
req^ssst,  was  only  to  be  had  at  such  intervids  as 
consisted  with  the  claims  of  the  other  numeveus 
caodid^es  for  its  services.  *AXter  all,'  thought 
Mre.  Parker,  *I  have  not  done  so  much  amiss, 
and  so  I  hope  Joel  will  see,  when  be  finds  the 
convenience  of  having  a  carriage  ot  his  cnvd,  on 
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such  an  occasion  as  this,  without  being  beholden 
to  any  body.'  Joel  did  seem  pleased  when  he 
was  told  that  the  innkeeper  would  sei^  them  a 

'^'ifiMM8ll4tiri0k%ould  take  the  whole  party  at 
Oficm  ;;a^  w^  ^e  ^^  ||^d  Baines  had  get  such 
a  thin^,  ft  naa  long^uoen  wanted.  So  they  all 
stept  in,  and  away  they  went,  in  high  spirits. — 
"llie  distance  was  about  four  miles  by  tne  road, 
tlifkU^li  much  less  by  the  fiekk ;  aiid  ^  fhey 
ruileil^loni?*  Mri.  Parkc^r's  Iieart  (dwelled  wit  It 
tL-ofuplacency,  aiui  Kcrv^ral  rinies  ibe  was  cin  Ihtt 
eve  of  dis^clcx^ing  the  grtiiid  ^crcl  lo  Joel  \  Lut 
^rhiMiihc  was  hesitating  whether  todo  it  or  &^, 
4  iiuclden  scream  from  one  of  her  daughterM  in- 
ttrnipted  the  i^ourse  of  her  reflections,  which » 
heibre  she  bad  time  to  incjuirt  what  was  the 
uvalter,  was  echoed  by  the  other,  whilst  a  chorui 
t;f  i^xcla mat ionii9  from  Mr.  Parker  and  the  sotia 
heira)ed  tlie  appalling  fact,  that  the  water  wafl 
l>L>uritig  in  iTfjm  tLe  tup  aiid  ftt  all  cornerd.  The 
slight  cuating  of  varnish,  by  filling  tht*  crackii, 
li^il  prnveiJ  a  tenipoi-ary  defence j  but  had  socn 
\it4deil  \Q  the  lorr«?iits  of  waiei  that  wtjre  fall- 
is  ig,  W  h  at  w  as  Va  be  don  c  ■ — were  I  hey  t  o  re- 
tiirn  or  go  forward  ?    To  lose  the  ball  was  too 

*  ilreadful ;  so  the  young  people  prevailed,  and  en 
they  went,  whilst  all  the  vituperatioiur-  to  be 
found  in  the  vocabulary,  gariHihed  with  eurses 
both  loud  and  deee  fioin  Mr.  Parker,  were  laV. 

-  ished  «ii  the  vehieie;  and  on  the  iaakeaper  for 
sendtng  it.  Poor' Mrs.  Parkes  said  aotbing;  aiit 
was  dumb  with  horaor.  Hiegr  spcead..  their 
shawls  e«er  thair  kneestto  defend  their  diwet. 
the  water  falling  heaviest  thraagh  the  lameDto- 
Ue  hialaa  tfaatiBtcrvciied  where  the  ts»p  t^oiud 
hatrecbaed.  At  leiigth  they  were  released  from 
thifrpnurgalerjr, t)t  thedDurof  CoUon  HalU  and 
were  inlroduced  iiUo  the  clotik-rLMCim,  which 

-  ¥r)is  crowded  \\\i\\  UUiei^  m\A  gpi^itlemim.  All 
turned  their iiC'udi  tu  s^a  vvIto  sha^  enreriu^s  but 
IHMMS  tiitn^dthein  buck  ag^in — they  wtie  trans* 
fixed;  the  dref^ft!^T  tace^n,  and  m&cks  of  the  nuw 

.  coiaers  looked  ^^  if  thvy  li^d  bi*en  rubhed  ^aiiiit 
a  w<et  8CK>jL«bsg-  The  w^ter  \\^*  stained  with 
the  yetundried  paiiit  ^nd  with  thedirtfuiilduM 
tliat  had  accuniuUted  iu  the  long- used  lining. 
Ttie  house-keepor  waii  ?Ni]mmontMl  tu  givu  her 
iiasistance*  ami  t^y  l<:h^{ibffth  gti(>d-naturc<dly 
came  to  oiler  }ieT^.  Mr.  I'arker  ^d  it  i^  a«  ^ 
carriage  that  ti^tiX  Bnlnc'^  had  i^nt  tbem.^^ 
*  Bless  me  V  ctml  L^y  Eli^^beth,  *  t  dare  say  jt'i 
the  old  one  1  s^d  him.  We  tnivellcd  sU  over 
Buropc  in  it  for  seven  yeira,  und  I  tKcuijjht  it 
nevei"  would  huve  held  tligiit her  till  \\^  get  hotue* 
But  they  are  binl  M^rt  of  things  crcept  io  very 
fine  weAther ;  you  tiiu^t  have  ^  cIob«  csitiageftir 
night,  indeed  you  must.' 

The  day  aller  poor  Joel  had  paid  f  he  coach- 
vainter's  bill,  he  was  found  deao  in  the  summer* 
house.  The  coroner's  jury  brought  it  in  apo- 
plexy, but  those  who  knew  him  best  always 
averred  that  he  died  of  Mrs.  Grundy. 
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From  Oolb«ni*ft  New  Monthly  Magixiiio. 
THE  COUNTRY   TOWN—A   SKETCH. 

BT   MSf.   CeRI. 


4ant      f 
Mil-      ^< 


Country  towu  are  daily  lotingthoirphyai- 
ognomy .  The  lorfaee  becomes  smoother  anil 
smoother,  lilie  that  of  our  carrent  corn,  till 
by  the  eTenness  of  the  superficies,  the  value 
is  lessenea  Mail-coaches  did  much,  and 
railroads  are  doing  more,  to  destroy  all  local 
charaeteristios  and  distinctions.  The  two 
capitals  of  the  sister  kinf^domsare  dirtdedby 
only  four-and-twenty  hours  each,  trem  the 
great  metropolis ;  and  the  interstitial  towns, 
BOW  that  they  receire  the  govsip  of  London 
wet  from  the  press,  and  new  fashions  and 
new  follies  bright  from  t^e  mint,  have  flung 
aside  those  quaint  old  garments  of  individu- 
ality, which  rendered  Winchester  as  different 
from  York,  as  Chester  from  all  other  cities  of 
the  United  Kingdem. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  they  alter  for 
the  better.  A  man  may  cease  to  l»e  the  yeo- 
man without  becoming  the  gentleman.  8u- 
]Mrfioial  polish  is  often  acquired,  wheu  the 
nature  is  not  intrinaioally  improred.  The 
heartiness  of  the  country  diaappears^  but  the 
p»litenes8  of  the  capital  lags  befatnd. 

The  common  run  of  towns  resemble  a  Hunt 
rasor,— or  a  single-barrelled  gun,— or  a  eail- 
ing-paoket, — or  any  other  antediluirian  thing 
which,  instead  of  beguiling  the  time,  by  leek- 
ing  like  the  time,  looks  like  times  better  fbr- 
gotten.  Its  society  is  a  shoal  of  minnows, 
among  which  the  most  moderate  fish  becomes 
a  Triton.  Accustomed  to  receive  its  laws  and 
opinieas,  like  its  ribbons  and  other  raanufko- 
tnred  goods,  from  London,  if  you  ask  a  ques- 
tion, people  are  as  slow  in  answering  as  if 
waiting  the  arrival  of  the  coach  te  make  up 
their  minds. 

A  century  ago,  ere  roads  and  newspapers 
had  established  an  electic  chain  betwixt  the 
capital  and  hrr  satellites,  every  country  toi^ 
was  the  capital  of  its  province,  as  in  France 
at  the  present  day ;  and  the  substantial  old 
mansion-house  now  figuring  as  boarding- 
sehools  and  manufactories,  attest  that,  afore- 
time, the  winter  migration  of  the  squirearchy 
extended  ne  further  than  the  limits  of  their 
•hire.  The  wealth  thus  concentrated  broqght 
refinement  and  progress  Now,  all  who  have 
money  to  spend,  spend  it  in  London;  and 
country  towns  are  consequently  restricted  to 
a  secondary  order  of  civilization. 

The  great  manufacturing  towns  are  diatin- 

fuished  by  a  certain  flashiness  of  taste,  in  ad 
ition  to  their  smoke,  noisot  and  unwhole 
pome-looking  population 

The  oatbedral  towns  pretended  to  higher 
gantJiityr— ara  blue  and  ioandaloua,  addicted 
•  whial  and  greau  te»« 

OatCnaoB  towns  axu  gav  tad  flhrtMioufl,  iu- 
alhlh^[totl|•iltHQtlf>aMboailk^:  a  oafPital 


oifoulattug  library.  But  the  genuise  constry 
town  is  the  one  that  hath  neither  Canon  nor 
cannon, — neither  black  coats  nor  red, — neith- 
er a  b«nraek  nor  cathedral  close } — nor  even  a 
manulhetory,  beyond  a  slender  steam-engine 
chimney  or  two,  starting  up,  like  aspaimgus 
running  to  seed,  in  the  suburbs  j-^-or  perhaps 
a  few  milb,  half  hidden  among  the  ahallows 
of  an  nnnavigable  river. 

Bnch  a  spot  is  the  true  Castle  of  Indolence, 
a  place  where,  as  in  the  heartaof  the  reatered 
Bourbons,  nothing  has  been  learned,  nothing 
forgotten ; — whose  horison  is  so  bounded  that 
you  cannot  turn  round  within  its  limits  with- 
out knocking  your  head  against  a  prejudice; 
and  where,  like  Lightfoot  in  the  fairy  tale, 
you  must  tie  your  legs  together  not  to  outrun 
the  rest  of  the  community. 

On  first  installing  yourself  in  such  a  region, 
you  are  surprised  to  find,  by  some  species  of 
optical  delusion,  all  great  objects  diminish  in 
importance,  and  all  trifling  ones  eipand. — 
You  lose  sight  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  but  the 
next  parish  becomes  vast  as  Savoy  or  Portu- 
gal. You  cease  to  conjecture  whether  the 
Jeath  of  Metiernich  will  operate  an^  influen- 
tial change  m  the  constitutions  of'^ Austria ; 
but  become  suddenly  convulsed  with  curiosi- 
ty to  know  why  Mr?Spriggins  has  suspended 
the  improvements  at  his  villa.  A  gradual 
torpor  seizes  upon  your  intellects.  Art,  sci- 
ence, intelligence,  refinement,  glide  out  of 
eight,  like  spectres  at  cockcrow ;  and  the  im- 
material gives  place  to  matter  of  fact.  AU 
the  illusions  of  civilisation  vanish  like  the 
baselesa  fabric  of  a  vision ! 

At  the  dose  of  a  month,  you  have  become 
acclimatised.  Your  optics  have  adapted 
.themselves  to  their  new  focus.  You  have 
Jeamed  not  only  the  date  of  the  church,  and 

.  the  fttct  that  a  very  curious  old  gateway  onee 

'  atood  on  the  aite  of  the  present  town-kali ; 
but  to  admit  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  of 

.  the  pl^u«,  and  are  convinced  that  there  is  no 
need  for  you  to  give  up  the  ghoat  under  four- 
score yeara  of  age,  so  long  as  that  able  naa 
Dr.  Oreen  and  his  gig  are  in  cireulution  in 
the  parish. 

'  *  Shall  I  ever  forget  my  sojourn  at  Welatan- 
ton !  It  was  not  like  creeping  back  into  the 
pages  of  Richardson  !  The  formal ities^ths 
littlenesses — the  monsterings  of  nothinn— 
the  waste  of  interjections  where  everything 
else  was  charily  hoarded^the  upturning  an4 
downcastinff  of  eyes  whenever  anything  was 
dona  or  said  diffisring  from  the  sayings  ani 
doings  of  the  day  before !  Before  I  quitted 
it,  1  bad  begun  to  consider  robbing  a  liennost 
an  enormity,  and  sJMrt  whiat  an  not  of  pcuii- 

gaey  aemaiaiaf  ^  ^^^'^^^^'^  ^^  T"^ 
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It  1V88  a  pretty  town  enough ;  aitaated  on  a 
hill  side  tloping  t»  a  brook,  which  the  county 
hiitory  politely  termed  a  river;  having  a 
cheerlul,  healthy  iuburb,  called  Spital-green, 
wherein  was  situated  the  Palazzo  Reale  of 
Welstaoton,  the  new-bailt  house  of  Mj.  Marz, 
the  atorney ,  agent  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Uerefoid,  with  its  conservatory  the  size  of  a 
bird-cage,  and  its  lawn  ihe  size  ol  a  billiard- 
table;  besdes  a  venerable  old  manorial  resi- 
dence of  the  Tramsydes,  occupied  b^  two 
awful  mr  iden  Indies  of  Uiat  name,  firat  cous- 
ins to  a  WeUh  baronet,  and  personages  not 
to  be  fpoktf  n  of  bv  lips  profane. 

But  Spital-green  was  looked  upon  as  almost 
in  the  country  In  the  *heart  of  the  town' 
(that  is,  in  the  larger  of  the  twn  streets)  stood 
the  vicarage  ;  ita  frontage  covered  with  a  vine, 
that  bore  fruit  isdae  season,  i.e.,  when  bitten 
by  the  November  frosts  into  decay,  mistaken 
for  ripeness,  and  its  forecourt  planted  into  a 
garden  by  menns  of  box  edgings  and  a  stunt- 
ed apruce  fir  tree  stuck  in  the  midst  Jast 
opposite,  was  the  Bank,  with  the  adjoiairg 
red-brick  residence  of  its  acting  partner,  Jo- 
nas Fuucheon,  Esq  ,  wh<*m  many  people  pre- 
tended to  T^'eollect  behind  the  counter  of  a 
grocer's  shop  in  the  neighboring  town  ;  and 
twenty  yards  lower  down,  the  abode  of  Dr. 
Green,  wi  h  an  odd-looking  little  outbuilding, 
having  a  green  serge  curtain  to  'ts  glass  door, 
and  *iiightbeir  aflized  to  a  brass  knob  on  the 
doorpost.  Further  still,  towards  the  entrance 
from  the  London-road,  stood  a  aquare  dingy- 
Jookiog  mansion,  ensconced  behind  a  high 
brick  wall,  the  Vatican  of  the  Pope  of  Wel- 
•taaton,  Benjamin  Brighthelmstone,  Esq.,— 
little  Benjamin,  their  ruler. — 

'And  who  is  Mr.  Benjamin  Brighthelm- 
stone?' i  inquired  listlessly  of  Miss  Marsha 
T'^amsyde,  on  the  evening  of  my  arrival  at 
W«Istanton. 

Th<f  first  impulse  of  both  the  old  ladies 
was  to  look  anzi<^u:«]y  round,  and  ascertain 
vrhetber  a  iw»lfih-di-gree  domestic  of  a  foot- 
hoy^  whom,  had  they  resided  in  Marylebone, 
they  would  have  styled  a  page,  had  left  the 
room;  lest  the  subordinates  uf  their  establish- ' 
ment  should  become  aware  that  their  school- 
girl guest  was  a  person  so  insignificant  as 
never  to  have  heard  of  Mr.  brighthelmstone. 
Then,  •nx\*&fd  that  no  one  was  present  but 
h«'r  sister  Sybella,  their  favorite  Persian  cat 
Tanserlane,  and  my  culpable  self,  she  pursed 
up  her  mouth,  smoothed  her  apron,  and  con- 
^ratnlaied  me  on  not  having  ventured  to  ex- 
pose my  ignorance  before  a  leas  indulgent 
Aud  enee. 

^Mr.  Brighthelmstone ,a  m'am,'  said  she, 
*l»  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the 
presentday.  Pew  persons  per  haps  of  any  age 
nave  ejceeeded  him  in  depth  of  learning  erre- 
fiocme  At  of  mind.' 

*A  man  of  letters,  then  V  said  I,  already 
beginning  to  respect  the  high  brickwaU  as 
tbe  stronghold  of  literary  leisure. 

Of  hUetsf  reii«ratsd  Sybella,  glaring  at 
nworertlw  btck  of  Taneilnae,  who  wis 


purring  over  her  kuee.  'Do  you  mean  to  say, 
ma*8ro,  that  you  never  heard  of  Mr  Bright- 
helmstone .'*-that  you  never  re^ci  any  of  his 
productions  '* 

^Perhaps,  sistpr,'  remonstrtited  the  milder 
Martha,  *MiasTitmarshmay  be  unacquaintea 
with  the  literarv  sicrnature  of  Phi  our  accom- 
plished friend.  Mr.  Brighthelmstone,  ma'ara, 
in  the  character  is  the  author  of  that  charm- 
ing Essay  on  the  Ancient  Mexicans  .which 
appeared  in  the  Genile^nun  s  Magazine  for  the 
month  of  July,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  sis.' 

•At  that  period.  I  fear,  I  was  scarcely  in- 
cluded among  courteous  readers,'  I  was  be- 
ginning— 

*The  echoes  of  fame,  ma'am,  prolong  them- 
selves ad  injlniiumy  retorted  Sybella. 

•For  many  years  afterwards,  nothing  was 
talked  of  in  the  literary  and  fashionable  cir- 
cles but  the  chiej  d  avvie  of  our  acreniplish- 
ed  friend.  You  will  find  a  presentation  copy 
'  of  the  number  of  the  magazine  yonder, 
on  the  book-shelf.  Be  pleased  to  reach  it 
aowu.' 

*To  the  Misses  Tramsyde, 

'From  Phi, 

^A  trihutt  of  humble  mediocrity  to  transcendant 

merit* 

'1  recommend  you,  ma'am,  t«  take  the 
volume  to  your  own  room,  ond  porusse  the  ar- 
ticle with  the  attention  it  deserves.* 

After  a  polite  reference  to  the  centenarian 
flowering  of  the  aloe,  I  veittured  to  inquire 
whether  this  charming  essay  were  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Brtghthelmstone's  latest  production  ? 

Miss  Sybella'  shrugged  her  shoulders  so 
impetuously  that  Tamerlane, startled  by  such 
unwonted  vivacity,  jumpi^d  from  her  lap. 

*Dia  vou  never  hear  of  ^ Brigfithelmstone's 
trieanings?*  Is  it  possiblt* ,  ma  am,  that  you 
have  overlonked  the  praises  awarded  to  that 
able  miscellany  by  the  literary  product  on»  of 
the  day  .'  Three  lines  and  a  half  in  TJieAthen- 
aum^  and  a  notice  in  *Our  Library  Table,' in 
The  Spectator  I—Mr.  Brighthelmstone's  works 
ma'am,  have  an  Kurupoan  reputation.' 

•To  say  nothing  of  his  eminence  in  the 
scientific  world  !'  added  Martha,  *Mr.  B.  is  a 
member  ot  the  Geologic«l  Society  of  Bath — 
ot  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Belfast — of  the 
Philo-Saxon  Association  of  Berwick  upon- 
Tweed.  As  a  naturalist,  he  ranks  with  the 
greatest  names  of  the  day.  His  collection  of 
crysallidiB  are  about  to  be  engraved  as  a  cem- 
panion  to  Audubon's  Birds,  and  *The  British 
Fishes.'  Som«  day,  when  our  accomplished 
friend  is  comoleteiy  at  leisure,  we  may  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  show  you  his  coUectJons. — 
The  whole  county  has  nothing  to  produce 
equal  to  them!' 

1  abhor  miscellaneous  collections  of  Nalur 
al  History  on  a  small  scale.  Though  declin- 
ing in  the  vale  of  years,  I  have  not  yet  for- 
gotten the  cold  shudders  tliat  came  upon  me 
the  first  time  I  had  occasion  to  eontemplate 
a  gUss-caso  full  of  centipedes,  or  a  jar  of  hot- 
ttoa  makes.    It  wob  at  the  house  of  George 
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BpeQoe.  the  Cartwngkt  of  hit  day ;  to  whose 
'  ftftce  of  exeoutioa  in  Old  Bor.d-street,  inno- 
'  esit  eh'rldren  were  beiruiled  fer  the  extraction 
of  their  front  teeth,  07  a  gnUery  containin; 
all  the  curioni  birda  of  the  air  and  fishes  of 
the  sea,  artificially  staffed  and  preserved,  i 
reneraber  connecting,  for  many  weeks  after- 
wards, a  mystic  ra^anio^  with  the  dare  of 
their  light-colored  glass  eyes,— as  if,  Dke  the 
birds  or  fijhes  of  some  Arabian  tale,  their  lookti 
hid  warned  me  with  a  human  meaning  to 
*beware  the  dentist !'  No  matter  T^vcn  a 
nataralist's  giHery  might  prove  a  relief  to  the 
monotony  of  a  sojourn  at  WeUtanton. 

Such  a  pleasure,  however,  was  not  to  be 
lightly  conceded  or  accomplished  without  an- 
teeodents.  In  terror  of  bis  erudition,  young 
people  were  forced  by  their  parents  and  guar- 
dians to  read  up  to  it,  as  they  were  pliynick- 
ed  by  Dr.  Green  previous  to  inoculation.  My 
imagination  and  memory  were  accordingly 
filled  with  creeping  things  innumerable,  by 
the  time  1  was  eonsidered  worthy  a  presenta- 
tion to  the  Bttifon  of  Welstanton. 

Awful  were  the  preparations  in  that  old 
mansion-heuse,  on  the  evening  the  Infal- 
lible wa4  to  take  tea  with  us,  preparatory  to 
liis  cross-examination  of  the  candidate  for  the 
boRor  of  admittance  into  his  museum. 

The  house  was  not  large ;  but  its  lobbies 
wexo  so  spacious  and  its  vestibules  so  numer- 
ous, that  people  took  less  heed  that  its  roonitf 
W«re  fall  of  queer  angles  and  embrasures,  or 
that  their  altitude  was  such  as  in  most  old 
mansions,  ^rom  Shakspeare  dewnward«,  for- 
bids one  to  suppose  that  the  race  ot  Britons 
if  physically  degenerated.  A  standard  foot- 
man or  a  life-guardsman,  would  scarcely  have 
•tood  upright  in  the  state  parlour  of  the 
Tramsydes.  Fortunately  no  such  rampant 
•^ecimens  of  hnman  nature  found  their  way 

niothose  maidenly  precincts. 

The  furniture  was  almost  as  heterogeneous 

the  contents  of  Mr.  lleniamin  Brighthelm- 
tftone's  maseum.  Jt  often  happens  that  these 
old  spinstress- cages  in  country-towns,  con- 
tain choice  specimens  of  art,  in  addition  \o 
the  tabby-cats,  both  biped  and  quadruped, 
purring  by  their  fireside.  The  legacies  of  sue- 
eessive  generations  concentrate  the  move- 
able of  an  ancient  squirearchical  family  in  the 
possession  of  its  last  Mrs.  Tabitha  Old 
Attclio  devises 

'His  lands  and  tenements  to  N«d  ;* 
Heeauio  Ned  can  keep  the  tenements  in  re* 
fiiir,  and  improve  the  lands  at  leisure.  His 
books  and  (pictures,* — his  prints  and  *chay- 
loy,'  are  extriiisic  things,  which  his  old  maid- 
ta  aunt  or  cousin  will  better  appreciate. — 
Tti0re  had  been  more  than  one  old  Euclio  in 
lk#  Tramsyde  fam.ly  ;  and  the  curious  man- 
fioa  with  its  aeep  Elizabethan  windows, 
•boifadod  in  treasures  such  as  would  have 
eoUee  od  a  crowd  round  the  windows  of  Bal« 
4oek,  or  tooohed  the  lips  of  James  Christie 
with  fire. 
8aeii  erackled  china  !«-Hiuch  Nankin  vases ! 


— such  enamelled  sanoers ! — such  quizsieali. 
ties  in  Dresden  !-^laohrymalerioe  fnefyaislr- 
chaliCM  in  onyx  and  jasper — Chiiiefl»  f^a 
Ea-8hee  stone^and  mystical  EgypHnnmrn, 
•^whether  demon  or  divinity  who  c«fiH  M^ 
I  n  one  vestibule,  stood  an  old  earned  ebeuj 
cabinet,  suoh  as  one  finds  at  Ametevdan  er 
Nimeguen,  looking  as  if  all  ihe  preacripcioas 
of  Boerbaave,  or  cominenlatione  oTKraaaias, 
foust  be  concealed  wiLhin  its  myeterioaa  Hhy- 
rinth  of  secret  drawers  tind  twisted  eolanm 
1  have  seen  early  D'ltch  copies  of  the  Bible, 
wherein  the  book  of  Exedos  is  illnatraied  by 
plates  of  tho  inner  sanctuary  of  the  taberaaele, 
much  resembling  the  interi  r  ot  this  mysteri- 
ous cabinet  It  contained,  however,  nothing 
that  I  could  ever  discover,  except  tha  eoiell 
of  myrrh,  though  permitted  by  the  old  ladies 
to  pursue  my  search  after  the  sliding  paael, 
which,  I  was  convinced,  would  one  day  r- 
veal  to  view  a  mysterious  man n script,  eea 
taining  p«rhap9  a  narrative  of  the  murder  sf 
the  De  Witts,  or  inedited  anecadotes  of  the 
barbirisms  of  the  Duke  of  Alva. 

In  another  lobby —a  lesser  one,  leading  to 
Miss  Sybella*s  private  chamber — there  stsod 
an  old-fashioned  settee,  and  another  old  eaki- 
net  of  genuine  Japan — lacquered  with  a  de- 
gree of  richness  worthy  the  state-" partmaats 
of  a  mandarin  of  the  first  button. 

1  know  not  from  what  member  of  the 
Tramsyde  family  this  stately  piece  of  tnrai- 
ture  had  descended  to  the  two  old  ladies;— 
but  certain  of  its  drawers  savored  of  mask 
and  marechale  powder,  to  a  degree  that  «pofce, 
flute-tongued,  of  billets-doux  of  the  reign  ef 
Queen  Anne. 

Just  over  the  cabinet  was  suspended  a  fne- 
ture  of  singular  merit,  in  singular  disarray; 
for,  purporting  to  be  the  Adoration  of  tke 
Magi  from  the  pencil  of  Vandyck,  there  wsi 
a  rent  right  through  the  visage  of  o.ie  of  the 
swarthlv  kings,  which  implied  tltatit  had  been 
either  thrust  at  with  some  rusty  weapon,  or 
gnawn  through  by  the  rats.  Tha  Tmmsydes 
protested  it  had  suffered  in  the  aiege  otaoaM 
family  castle  durtngthe civil  war",  andawoie 
the  picture  was  an  original.  At  all  eTeais,it 
was  a  splendid  picture. 

Miss  Sybella  often  reproached  me  with  ike 
hours  I  wasted  ^n  that  little  veatibale.  She 
belon^red  to  a  time  and  place  entitling  her  ts 
consider  every  thing  but  active  ooeupatioa, 
idleness  ;  and  when  neither  sewincr,  knitting, 
nor  copying  receipts  into  the  grand  IVamsyae 
rollection,  1  was,  of  course,  doinp  nothing-* 
I  suspect  Hhe  did  not  like  me  to  approach  tao 
near  her  chamber  door. 

They  were  Catholics— rigid  Catholica«- 
Previous  to  my  visit,  i  had  heard  hints  af 
vigils,  penanoeb,  and  maeerationa,  thnt  nmde 
my  blood  creep  whenever  Father  MaMon, 
their  priest,  came  over  to  visit  tham  Dnnb  the 
aeighboiing  town.  No  sound,  konasai, 
reached  me,  as  I  sat  musing  on  the  satliB#,-  bat 
the  buntngof  the  flies  over  a  fKitotthn  nlghl- 
flowering  stock,  that  bloomed  in  the  hot  vin- 
dow^seat;   or  another  and  i^arvaiw  Undtt 
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fijiwMu  epncluaed  to  be  tile  reheaxsmg  of 
j*P{  f^riiotte?. 
.  ^]c(a4Ho£4ce  Walpole  been  acquamted  with 
*t!ioi9  V^«  .eJderljT  geatlewoweu,  I  am  con- 
yuQ^ced  he  would  have  made  one  of  them  his 
'Cj^nnteiA»  in  order  to  add  their  collection  to 
'UMLt.at  Straw1>errj-hjIK  The  tnate  ot  Mr. 
'wnjagain  BrlghtheloiBtone— or  as  Dr.  Green 
jocutely  abbreviated  him  amongst  bis  'nti- 
mate^^B  B  "—waslo wards  the  sciences  rather 
than  the  arts ;  or  he  would  scarcely  have  bee'n 
able  to  resist  their  antiqaated  tendernesses, 
'Ot  llieir  darvio^  by  Gtiftling  Oibbons :  Peti- 
4ot«  adorned  their  snnff-hoxes;  and  the  T«i>y 
'velliim  fans  with  etioks  of  efioriMted  gold  that, 
on  my  ar#ivAl,'tay  torgotteft  in  the  oldtaoquer 
'ea)iinet,woflld  have  worked)  apiheenthatiaem 
of  tb6  Chaussee  D'Antinto  trenty. 

'  One  might  almost  fancy  that  oar  national 
taste,  as  developed  in  these  gorgeons  so  per- 
-flflitiee^^ad  been  gradually  degenerating  from 
the  day»o<  Charted  ll  to  oi»r  present  age  of 
-vtilitarianism.  If  we  are  to  trust  the  evidt»noe 
-of  old  famrly  coUections^  and  the  hints  of  old 
oomedies  and  aueh  records  as  the  *Rape  of  the 
l»oek,'  there  wa»  a  time  when  Kngltsti  people 
waited  their  coin  upon  toys  of  a  richer  and 
more  elega^it  desori ption,  than  the  gewgaws 
'Which  flow  Incumber  our  tables. 

-  I'lMd- thought  myself  tolerably  ^onForsant 
with  the  treasures  of  i«y  vsno? able  hostesses; 
J^iH  the  tea-partjr  brought  to  light  a  thousand 
jfMf^Oilft  Ui^es  in  addition  to  B.  B. 
.  \  U  mt^M^mmer  lime.  The  table  was  set  in 
-Ihft  .deep  recess  of  an  old  window,  looking  to- 
-Ww4m  Iho  little  flo«¥er-p|ot^  which  they  ealied 
^K^lfl^il, sloping  southward  towards  a  pad- 
jdb^uk^thcojugk  which  ran  what  Welrianton 
.eonsi^Offd  a  river.     I'he  opposite  bank,  a 

j^pimmg  bocindary  to  wha^  woi^d  have  been 
jsAhorwrie  oA  uninteresting  stare  over  one  of 
4Imi  ugliest  ooiiniiea  in  England,  was  richly 
MaUiMi.wiih  ivy,  between  huge  scattered 
iiyiiMol  ash  4n4  oi^h  trees*  throwing  up  heie 
jgib4  i]^i19»  ^eir  jets  of  underwood,  which  bore 
•jridoQCe  that  it  had  not  been  long  denuded 
W.-th^Q  wood,  still  assigning  to  the  spot  the 

'  'Vi»  gt^d^n^  auch  as  it  was,  showed  bright 
•9fith  iX9  Midsummer  redundance  of  flowers — 
4tjd  fashioned  things  disavowed  by  the  Horti- 
eultoral  Society,  but  which  constitute  the 
Ififlij  of  old  Bnglish.farms.imd  manors ;  such 
«#.  tl|Q  double-lowering  white  briar,  with 
tUoopmg  bough^siind.delioate  l;t^^soais,  like  a 
siok..  bf«My; — the  flaunting  crimsoo,  that 
fOffll^  9!9i  i^^Wg  a  C<>|iMa«t  with  the  ^ale  yel- 
low lilv,  its  Midsummer  contemporary  \  th^ 
firsxinellii,  red  and  white—the  globe-flower — 
the  gladiolus,  larkspurs,  lupins,  poppies,  peas 
of  every  dye,  honey-suckles  and  sweetbriars 
ftUtng  the  evening  air  with  fragrance ;  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  grass-plot  (lound  which, 
skirting  a  well-rolled  gravel- walk,  this  gaudy 
dow^r-belt  was  disposed),  a  sln^^le  fine  mag- 
nolia-tree, at  that  moment  bearing  at  the  ex- 
tremity or  (Bvery  bough  one  of  those  heavy 


blofisomi  that  look  lika  an  oftricb*!  e|g,  and 
smeTUike  a  Fer«ian  banquet 

Such  wae  the  suene  withoui;  the  paddock, 
gr«e»  as  an  emerald,  being  relieved  only  by 
the  hug«  u!d  liawthorn-bu^heBf  sheeted  with 
lilagiiuiB  itraggli^ig  toward*  the  river*  Of 
'tbiicircumvcnbed  bnd»eapef  (  had  evenitiore 
than  etiau^h  The  novt^lly  consisted  in  the 
ten't&ltlei  whose  curiaus  old  daimssk  napery 
n  Hi  interwoven  with  t lie  Tramsyde  arms,  a 
worthy  accompaniment  to  the  sin^ulai-  speei- 
mens  of  Jajpan  poreelam  and  antique  fkmily 
pl4ie,  brnught  farth  ta  grace  the  solemnititi 
of  (he  evening. 

These  tliiiigA  would  have  itruck  me  less 
now  that  all  which  was  th#n  r&t^^co  has  been 
vulgarized  by  ti>e  vogue  offuhion.  But  plain- 
ness and  siDiplicity  of  design — that  is.  poor^ 
ness  and  stiffaes^,  was  tlii*n  the  order  of  the 
day  f  and  I  defy  the  most  perveTae  imagina- 
tion to  prOrliicH  any  thing  more  thoroughly 
tasteless  than  the  furmlure, plate,  and  all  other 
accessories  of  doinesiic  life,  in  use  during  the 
last  twenty  jear^of  the  last  century,  snd  vx- 
tant  during  iht  first  Is  n  of  the  present.  Con- 
trasted with  the  meagre  produetions  of  Run - 
dell  and  B/idgr,  the  faneiful  old  embossed  lea* 
kettle  and  colfee-biggin  of  the  old  ladiei, 
chased  with  the  richest  embossing,  looked 
Cellini-ish  nnd  grtcefbL  As  to  lEe  china, 
Aiexandei  Va^e  iilune  could  do  Jusiice  to  its 
eggshell  tr!tnsjmr*nry^  and  the  beauty  of  the 
lotus- flowirti  upliRjujf  th«ir  enamel  leaves  at 
the  bottofi  of  every  tiny  cup. 

In  addition  to  the  old  plaiA  stid  the  old  Chi- 
na, were  two  KLmngi'ly  shaped  crystal  Cti|n, 
filled  with  honf*yeir)mb  and  preserved  ftpricu(«i 
and  between  tbt!m  a  t wistvd-i* tent itied,  gigan- 
tic, old  Dutrh  drink  in  g*^lfi«ti;  in  which— ob, 
profanation  '  —  with  an  apostle  Apoen,  parcel 
gilt,  and  of  grPAt  miLifjuity^  llipy  hsd  depos- 
ited  the  suiijmrGandy  tur  the  c^ftee:  One 
could  not  bel[i  wishing  thai  Gerard  Duow  or 
Ostade  could  lunk  io^  to  givp  durabh?  exist- 
ence to'  tiiat  picturesque  eollation  —  over 
which  hovir£>d  n  splendid  moth,  asiray  froBi 
the  gatden^  an  if  to  import  a  crowning  grace 
to  the  arrai>irement  of  the  picture. 

When  Sir  Hans  Sloane  of  Wetstanton  en- 
tered the  st^te-parlor,  his  alien ilon  was  at- 
tracted neither  by  the  old  plate  nor  the  young 
lady  bu)  th«'  Sphynx  which  had  preceded  him 
at  the  tea-ttkl>li^ .  Rushing  abruptly  out  of  the 
room,  in  seatch  of  ih*r  hat  carefully  deposited 
on  a  peg  in  Lhe  vestibule,  or  in  hujK^i  thai  tli« 
old  tashionE'd  e^uippi^e  (in  which|On  such 
grand  oceasioos  as  Tfumiayde  tea-dnnkingSf 
he  chose  to  mske  his  transit  from  ofte  street 
to  the  othi^r)  might  uot  have  dnven  from 
the  door,  b^  as  to  xend  home  for  his  but- 
terfly-net, ba  shuflled  back,  and  began 
chasing  the  unhappy  insect,  which,  livthg 
things  thro  w^u  out  ot  their  sphere,  waa  beat* 
ing  itself  ulter&alely  agaiasl  the  wi^ov- 
panes  snd  ceiling,  while  par#vlng  its  natural 
instincts  of  activity.  You  heard  its  heavy 
body  flap  at  rtgular  inlervaJfi  agatnit  the  glass, 
-^intervals  which  the  disappointed  B.  t.  al* 
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wavi  maDai^ed  to  mrscalculate,  giriag  lohard 
a  blow  with  his  hat  to  tho  caserarnt  as  a 
■ort  of  echo  to  the  soimeless  thump  of  thp  poor 
mo'h,  that  a  catastrophe  seemed  imminent. 
One  could  see  t'-e  puwder  disperse  from  the 
mtialy  wings  of  the  moth,  every  time  the  nat- 
uralist contrived  to  hit  ihe  Victim  which  he 
failed  to  capture. 

At  length,  this  unequal  strife  ended  in  an 
amnesty,  without  min  lest  advantage  on 
either  side.  The  footboy  announced  Dr. 
Green,  of  whose  uncompromising  quizzing 
B.  B.  Htood  so  greatly  in  awe,  that  the  pnor 
wounded  moth  was  allowed  to  flutter  his  jag- 
ged  wings  withou   further  p  rsccution. 

It  would  have  bern  nothing  very  wonder- 
ful, had  the  merry  Doctor et-pied  a  quizzable 
object  in  the  queer  little  man  who,  a  moment 
before  his  entrance,  was  standinj;  a  tip-toe  on 
one  of  the  elbow>chairs  bounding  up  and 
down  like  an  India-rubber  ball,  in  hopes  of 
catching  the  poor  S|)h)^nx  in  the  hat  with 
which,  as  it  flitted  post,  he  strove  to  arrest 
and  imprison  the  fugitive;  so  strange  a  figure 
did  he  cut  in  his  speckled  silk-stockings  and 
nankeen  tighia^thc  complexion  of  both  sadly 
impaired  by  a  very  Iwng  ceries  of  ablutions. 
He  hopped  nimbly  djwnfrom  the  chair,  how- 
ever, and  pretended  to  be  making  most  ob- 
sequious acquaintance  with  myself  as  Green 
drew  near; — as  a  cover  to  the  shame  of  b^ing 
caugtit  moth-catching  at  iho  moment  when 
he  ought  to  have  been  more  rationally  em- 
ployed with  tea  or  toast,  or  tea  andHabbiea. 

Dr.  Green  was  a  man  ol  the  most  comic 
contour  an  I  countenance ,»xcept  B  Jc!:Btone'8, 
1  ever  looke^  upon.  He  seemed  made  to  be 
laughrd  at;  and  being  a  man  of  excellent 
sense,  in  additifi^n  to  his  globose  outline,  wise- 
ly dt?termined  to  thr^^w  the  first  stone  at  h«m- 
■elf,  and  have  his  laii^h  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  only  difficulty  was  to  reconcile 
80  VBry  grave  aproft'ssion  as  physic  with  hia 
jocular  days  of  M^^'l  ere  down  to  those  of 
Sterne;  but  it  is  n^it  always  safe  in  them  to 
*oin  in  the  fun.  Not  bit  th«t  Green,  when 
rea/ sickness  or  sorrow  predominated,  could 
b^  as  earnest  and  scrvic(3able  as  the  gravest 
i>f  his  tri.{e.  Rut  he  wtuld  laugh  at  his  nerv- 
ous patients,  and  quiz  his  hypochondriacs; 
and  nervous  people  v\\l  not  endure  being 
laughed  at.  Dr.  Green  protested  that  it  serv- 
ed to  putthera  in  a  passion — a  less  disagree- 
able visitation  than  beingout  of  spirits.  But 
the  sense  of  the  to  wu,  that  is  i's  want  of  sense, 
was  against  him.  It  was  whispered  in  confi- 
dence, from  house  to  house,  that  his  yearly 
income  would  be  considerably  increased  by 
an  increase  of  gravity.  Above  all,  he  de- 
lighted in  venting  his  jocularity  upon  B.  B., 
Pope  ofthe  Parish  Both  were  bachelors,-* 
both  thriving  onef;;  the  physician,  thanks  to 
an  excellent  practice  in  the  U'-ighborhood; 
the  Pope,  thanks  lo  an  indwpendent  income 
of  tvvelve  h'lndred  perannum.  Tw'^lvehun* 
dred  per  anuum  was  a  prinoe's  leve'-ue  at 
IVclataaton.  It  enabled  his  infallibility  to 
iMep  %  p«ir  Qi  f^t  coachniM  u  a  Mt-gff  a^^auifi 


Dr.  G.'a  im*t  gig  and  knowing  groom.  It 
enabled  hira  to  diatingaiah  himself  bj  two 
dinner-parties,  falling  about  th«  winter  wtA 
sumnaer  solstice,  in  opposition  to  Um  wng 
little  oyster-suppers  of  the  merry  Doeior. 

Two  old  bachelors,  in  easy  circumateDeo, 
in  a  country  town  withoat  a  navigable  riser, 
&  canal  or  a  barrack-yard  i  Bat  for  tkm^ 
how  the  convorsation  ot  the  morning  visili 
would  have  stagnated!  Bat  for  lAe»,  what 
a  lack  of  innuendoes, 

Of  nods,  and  becks,  and  wreathed  emiles, 
among  the  ap'osters  of  the  place!  Thtm 
waa  Miss  Marx,  the  agent  s  daughter— •■ 
heiress.  There  were  the  three  Graces  of  tht 
Mayor.  But  above  all,  ihere  were  the  twt 
ladies  ofthe  manor.  It  was  amasiag  to  hesr 
the  different  inflections  of  voice  with  whiek 
the  gossips  of  Weistanton  sevf^rally  whisper, 
ed,  vMiss  SybellaTramsyde?  Believe  «ia,lb. 
Brighihelinstone  has  no  thooghta  of  Miss  Sf- 
bellal'  or  ^Miss  Martha?  as  if  Dr.  Gre« 
would  think  of  Miss  Martha!  some  being  «f 
opinion  that  the  two  mature  Lovelmjoem^km* 
iog  as  they  were,  must  not  presume  to  tt 
their  ambition  to  one.  ofthe  oldest  families  ia 
the  county;  others  penetrated  with  the  aaCisB 
that  two  Clarissas  who  had  survived  to  sock 
very  mature  spinsterhood,  had  better  contiast 
to  bang  like  icicles  on  Dian's  temple  for  the 
remainder  of  their  days. 

Whether  that  auspicious  tea  drinking,  wM 
its  'breath  of  hawthorns,  lapse  of  sti«aato,aai 
tun*"  of  chaffinches,*  had  any  inflsenecs  ia 
melting  the  icicles  and  atte Derating  the  obie* 
rate  hearts  ofthe  venerable  damsels,  it  is  ws- 
less  to  conjecture.  The  scandalous  ebrssi- 
cle  of  Welstmton,  1  admit,  presoaed  to  bJK 
that  the  coquetry  of  the  yon ng  visiter,  wis, 
to  her  shame  be  it  spoken,  di^  find  feme  lit- 
tle amusement  in  flirting  with  the  Pope  sad 
rendering  the  punster  serious  daring  that  ssl- 
emn  festivity,  was  not  withoat  its  sham  si 
hastening  the  catastrophe  which  shortly  i^ 
terwards  converted  the  attendance  oi  tmm  dss* 
tor  into  the  devotion  of  a  partner  for  lili^  sad 
inaugerated  the  charming  Sybella  among  ths 
curiosities  of 'he  museam  ot  B.  B.*s  Valicn. 

On  this  knotty  pomt,  it  is  impossibls  ftr 
me  to  decide;  seeing  that,  a  few  days  afisr 
the  teaparty,  my  grim  hostess,  aided  by  Iht 
optics  ofthe  green-eyed  monster,  diseovend 
that  it  was  indispensable  te  oommenee 
the  re* papering  and  re>painting  of  thi 
rooms  devoted  to  my  use;  and  to  tlie  giest 
relief  o**  my  etinui  and  their  own  anxieties,  ny 
visit  was  acoordtngly  brought  to  an  nntinelf 
end. 

The  finale  ofthe  courtship  I  waa  forbiddei 
to  witness;^! he  only  intimation  1  receisB^ 
ofthe  great  event,  being  a  double  portioa  sf 
wedding  eke,  accompanied  by  a  double  tl* 
lowance  of  favors,  announcing  a  double  wed* 
ding  in  the  Tramsyde  family,  which,  I  eon^ 
elude,  mtkst  have  afforded  an  eighteen  dayi* 
wonder  and  delight  to  the  aetoushed  *^*~~^ 
itaatf  of  TVS  oooirritY  towx « 
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MOOAB,  XXATt,  CRABBE, 

It  is  fitting  that  Moore  aboold  follow  Byron, 
though  not  ao  much  so  that  he  ahoald  be  aa- 
■oeiated  with  Keata.  They  are  here  elasaed 
togi*ther,  however,  on  account  of  the  princi- 
pal characteristic  of  both  being  the  same,  al- 
*.hough  exhibited  in  a  Tery  different  manner. 
Luxuriance,  in  all  likelihood,  will  be  the 
peculiar  feature  attributed  to  them  in  future 
criticism. 

There  are  two  potential  namea  we  have  been 
aooaetomed  to  hear  apoken  with  an  unao- 
connUble  flippancy.  The  firat  of  theae  ia 
Boathy,  the  aecond,  Moore.  And  yet  the 
eharncter  of  Moore,  both  aa  a  poet  and  a  pat- 
riot, ia  aoch  aa  to  merit  the  higheat  reapect. 
He  haa  aerved  hia  country  aa  few  Iriahmen 
hftve  done,  and  in  a  manner  moat  allied  to 
their  nature,  aa  well  aa  hia  own,  by  the  pa- 
thos of  injured  feeling  and  the  aatiie  of  urbane 
wit. 

Moere'a  atudy  of  the^Iriah  melodiea,  which 
are  almeatall  plaintive,  and  the  taatetowarda 
which  Byron  led,  and  which  coaaidered  a 
ahade  of  melancholy  neceaaary  to  beauty,  co- 
incided in  hia  mind  to  produce  that aentimen- 
Ul  affecution,  which  ia  oneof  theweratevila 
of  hia  worka.    By  auch  paaaagea  aa  theae  : — 

Oh,  ever  thus  from  childhood*a  hour 
I've  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay ; 

I  never  loved  a  tree  or  flower, 
But  'twaa  the  firut  to  fade  away. 

I  never  nursed  a  dear  gazelle 
To  glad  me  with  its  aoft  black  eye ; 

But  when  it  came  to  know  me  well. 
And  love  me,  it  was  sure  to  die. 

This  brilliant  writer,  and  aa  brilliant  man  of 
the  w«rld,  haa  contributed  to  4  reault  the  moat 
foreign  to  hia  nature.  But  thia,  however,  ia 
only  a  c\snalty,— there  are  correctivea enough 
in  bin  worka  tor  such  feelings;  but  the  fash- 
ionable tiste  picks  up  whatever  is  akin  to  it- 
self, and  reaatii  upon  the  author,  and  thua 
these  veraea  are  the  moat  generally  admired 
of  all  Moore'a  poetry.  Revelling  in  all  rich- 
es, and  animated  with  vivid  enjoyment,  hia 
tales  have  a  foolish  air  of  melancholy  that 
suits  but  ill  with  their  other  qualities.  Sheri- 
dan said  well  of  him — Hhat  there  waano  man 
whe  put  so  much  of  hia  heart  into  hia  fancy 
as  Tom  Moors  ;  that  his  s«ul  seemed  a  parti- 
cle of  fire  aeparated  from  theaun,andalwaya 
fluttering  to  get  back  to  the  aource  of  light 
and  heat.'  The  gorgeous  voluptuousness  of 
the  East  is  too  little  for  him  :  he  adds  what- 
ever is  bright  or  rare  in  antiquity  or  art;  he 
covers  the  exquisitely  inwrought  pavement 
with  fiowtrs,  and  winnows  the  air  with  scent- 
ed fans ;  and  then,  by  way  of  heightening  the 
luxury,  makes  the  inhabitants  of  thia  artifi* 
eial  pacadiae  the  unhappy  objects  of  our  ay  >n- 
pathy.  Thus  the  enohantreaa  in  the  *  Fire- 
worshippers,'  who  lives  on  flowers,  a  fine  un- 
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earthly  life,  when  she  is  supplied  with  her  fa- 
vorite' blossoms, 

Bendinir  to  drink  their  balmy  airs. 
As  if  she  mixed  her  soul  with  theirs. 
recalls  in  her  song  no  images  but  those  ef  a 
regretful  nature,  and  ever  recurs  to  the  re- 
membrance that  to-morrow  they  will  fade.— 
Thank  Heaven  they  will ,  and  everything  else, 
and  make  room  for  new  flowers  and  new 
dreams,  as  well  as  new  fruit  and  new  poetry, 
I  knew  where  the  wini?'d  visions  dwell, 

That  around  the  nighr-bed  play ; 
I  knew  each  herb  and  riowrei's  bell. 
Where  they  hide  their  wings  by  day. 
Then  hasten  we,  maid. 
To  twine  our  braid. 
To-morrow  the  dreanis  and  flowers  will  fade. 
♦  ♦*♦♦♦ 

Delightful  all  these  verses  are,  and  yet  not 
half  so  delightful  as  many  he  has  given  us. 
But  when  we  ask  ourselves  why  they  are  so, 
the  question  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to 
anawer  to  our  reason,  than  to  acknowledge  to 
our  aenae  ',  it  ia,  in  ahort,  a  species  of  deceit : 
and  even  those  who  would  assent  to  the  truth 
of  the  proposition,  that  the  best  philosophy  of 
life  ia  to  be  comfortably  cheated,  are  not  con- 
tented with  tt.  Tbe  charm  rests  on  the  )*rin- 
ciple  of  contrast,  and  that  principle  refined 
upon  to  ita  furtheat. 
^  In  this  respect,  aa  well  aa  others,  Moere*s 
poetry  has,  in  style,  a  atrong  resemblance  to 
Byron's.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that,  in  a 
critical  analysis  for  the  purpose  of  classifying 
our  poetical  writings,  these  two  may  be  almost 
comprehended  under  the  same  category.  He 
did  for  the  lovely  what  Byron  did  for  the 
darker  passions:  concentrating  them  into 
essence  ;  making  harmonies  by  congregating 
the  like  and  sympathetic,  he  decorat^  tne 
objects  of  sense  by  sweet  fancy,  and  diluted 
the  gem  of  Icve  in  the  wine  of  the  senses. 
Not  only  did  he  *paint  the  lily,  gild  refined 
ffold,  and  add  fresh  perfume  to  the  violet,'  as 
Hazlitt  aaya  of  him,  but  he  makes  the  lily 
more  beautiful  by  its  Juxtaposition  to  the  rose, 
and  extracts  the  sentiment  from  the  jessamine 
flower  by  ita  neighborhood  to  the  ivy.  This 
sort  of  poetry  oversteps  the  bounds  of  simple 
refinement — that  is,  refinement  retaining  for 
its  object  the  enjoyment  of  natural  pleasures 
— it  ia  refinement  becoming  diaeaaed,  aa  a 
vast  accumulation  of  wealth  tends  to  make 
it.  His  writings  and  those  of  Byron  would 
almost  make  us  believe  that  the  poetry  of  for- 
mer artificial  ages  was  worth  nothingi  and 
that  there  never  was  such  a  thing  as  the  Art 
(technically  speaking)  of  poetry  until  they 
invented  it ;  and  what  they  invented  they 
have  completed.  But  n;an  cannot  live  by 
bread  alone;  and  mobt  assuredly  not  by 
smiles,  and  much  less  by  tears.     Thus  has* 
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M«on  poiitribT;|tad,hi0  time  to  the  giand  r«T- 
0l«ttMi  and  M8ttt#4  nn  in  drawing  hr»adlj 
and  definitely  th<»'distinct*on  betw€>ea  seiiae 
and  soul,— the  organic  body  and  the  living 
thought  hv  which  ihat  body  is. 

Moore  has  done  in  ^re  than  this  He  and 
Soathey  have  extended  the  charm  of  the  af* 
fecUons  further  thin  had  been  done  before; 
they  have  dealt  vrith  them  the  samf»,  whether 
the  scenery  ot  their  poery  was  in  Peisis,  or 
Arabia,  or  at  home :  they  hare  represented 
the  same  passions  everywhere,  and  uverlook- 
ed  tho  modtfioations  of  the  moral  nature 
which  climate  and  faith  induce.  Heretofore 
It  hftd  been  otherwise  *  we  were  accustomed 
to  describe  oriental  lif«*  with  a  self-confra  u- 
latiflg  sanctimony,  and  wilful  coloring  of  pre- 
judice. The  tales  which  hnd  followed  on  the 
translating  of  the  Arabian  Knights  were  no 
exception  to  this.  Tuey  were  lifeless,  and 
mere  vehicles  for  their  morals ;  being  only 
chosen  for  the  convenic^nceof  their  machine- 
ry. The  author  could  tddress  Mahomet  with- 
out bringing  on  himself  the  cliarge  of  disre- 
spect to  religion  which  the  use  of  the  name 
ef  God  in  that  way  might  hav?  done.  Now 
we  make  the  inhabitmu  of  that 

Sweet  Indian  land 
Whose  air  is  balm,  whose  ocean  spreads 
0*er  coral  rockn  and  amber  hed^ : 
Whose  sandal  ^oves  and  beds  or  spice. 
Might  be  a  Peri':^  pdradiie, 

offer  their  adoration  in  the  same  spirit  of  love 
and  hope  to  the  same  great  Spirit  who  claims 
the  temples  and  the  cen^ord  more  near  home. 
We  now  refer  religion  to  its  source,  to  the 
well-spring  of  the  heart,  and  separate  it  quite 
from  the  polemical  conditions  to  wh«ch  it  has 
been  annexed  by  our  forefathers.  Matters  of 
faith  are  above,  and  would  be  impertinent  in 
the  present  writing ;  we  speak  not  of  them, 
aad  this  Moore  has  also  avoided  do-ng.  But 
he  has  aesisted  in  extending  the  brotherhood 
oi  oore^inimoB  nature  to  all;  and  this  is 
Christianising  the  world.  In  the  story  of  the 
Peri,  the  outcast  of  paradise  wanders  about  in 
eeareh  of  the  gifl  that  is  most  dear  to  heaven. 
First  she  cau^t  the  blood-diop  of  a  warrior 
fighting  for  hberty. 

SSweet  *  said  the  an£e],  as  she  gave 
•  The  gift  mto  her  radiant  hand  ; 
*Sweet  is  the  welcome  of  the  brave 
Who  die  thus  for  their  native  land  ;— 
But  see,  alas!  the  crystal  bur 
Of  Eden  moves  not ;  holier  far 
Than  even  this  drop  the  boon  maftt  be 
That  opes  the  gate  of  heaveu  for  thee !' 

Next  she  receives  the  sigh  of  a  maiden,  whose 
affection  lor  her  lover  was  stronger  than  tnat 
for  life ',  but 

*Not  yet,' 
The  angel  said,  as  with  rfgret 
He  shut  from  her  that  glimpse,  of  glory. 

8he  goes  on  her  search  again,  and  it  is  a  tear 
of  pmilmc^  which  at  last  admits  her  into 
heaven. 

The  great  chamberlain  Fadladeen's  choice 
tentence  of  orittcism  on  this  poem:  *And  thii 


is  poetrj  !  1^  flimsy  maanfaotoie  of  th« 
brain,  which,  in  comparison  with  the  lefly 
and  durab'o  inenumentji  of  genius,  is  as  the 
gold  6il'tgree  work  of  Zamorabesidr-theAler- 
nal  architecture  of  Egypt!'— This  eritioism 
which  Moore  delivers  on  himself  may  be  re- 
peated to  every  poem  he  has  writun.  Bat 
there  is  a  time  for  every  thing,  an  «  de  giatibms 
non  disputandum;  the  lightest  fabric  of  the 
silk-^orm  may  have  its  value  as  well  as  the 
inconsumable  asbesto.  It  is  not  with  these 
works,  in  aize  so  much  more  importsnt,  tl«at 
the  name  of  Moore  will  be  aisociated.  He 
has  done  much  more  fir  the  Irish  miuic  than 
Burns  did  for  the  Scotch;  and  these  melediee, 
like 

ladits  fron  a  far  conntiie, 

Bedutitui  exceedingly, 

are  married  forever  in  1  he  beating  heart  of  tbe 
Irish  nation  to  the  pathos  of  his  versee. 

The  Irish  mus  c,  indeed  has  been  firat  col- 
lected by  means  of  the  assistance  which  he 
rendered.  *  These  aire,'  he  says,  Mike  tno 
many  of  our  countrymen.  f«r  want  of  protec- 
tion at  home,  have  passed  into  the  service  of 
foreigners:*  and  the  composers  on  the  eon- 
tnent  have  enriched  their  operas  andsoostae 
with  melodies  borrowed  from  Ireland.  ^  But 
we  aie  come,'  he  continues,  *to  a  better  peri- 
od both  ol  polit'cs  and  mnsio;  and  how  ranch 
they  are  connected,  in  Ireland  at  least,  ap- 
pears too  plainly  in  the  tone  of  sorrow  and  d«v 
pression  which  characterises  most  of  our  ear- 
ly songs.'  Tbe  immense  popularity  of  many 
of  these  lyrical  pieces,  not  only  in  Ireland 
hut  also  in  this  country  and  abroad,  is  aban- 
'dant  proof  of  the  success  with  which  he  has 
performed  his  taak,  aod  have  greaUy  contrib- 
uted to  the  regeneration  he  so  confidently 
anticipates. 

Like  the  bright  l&mp  that  shone  in  Kildajne*s  holy 
fane. 
And  burned  through  long  ages  of  darkne*  and 
storm. 
Is  the  heart  that  afflictions  have  come  o'erinvatn, 
Who^e  M>irit  ouilives  them  unfading  and  warm! 
Knn !  oh,  Erin!  thtis  bright  through  the  tears 
Of  ft  lone  night  of  bondage  thy  spirit  appeani 
UnrhillM  by  the  rain,  and  nnwaiked  by  the  wind. 
The  Ull>'  lies  sleeping  through  vrinter's  ooU 
hour. 
Till  spring,  with  a  touch  her  dark  slumber  anbiAd, 
Aiiil  daylight  and  liberty  ble«»  the  young  ^we^. 
Erin!  oh,  Erin!  thu  winter  is paFt, 
And  the  hope  that  lived  through  it  shall  bloesom 
at  last. 

Kents*  life  was  a  short  one:  what  share  Be 
would  have  taken,  had  he  lived  longer,  in  the 
drama  whose  characters  we  are  now  enumer- 
ating, it  is  not  easy  to  say;  and  yet  perhaps 
he  performed  his  part.  After  life's  fitful  fever 
he  sleeps  well,  and  the  epitaph  which  disap- 
pointed energies  of  body  dictated,  will  be  re- 
membered only  as  a  poetic  incident  in  a  poet's 
death 

It  may  be  vaii  of  Keats  that  his  ebaracfer 
and  enthusiasm  approached  more  nearly  to 
those  of  what  we  TMeticall v  term  a  ^esf.  He 
•eemt  to  have  studied  nnd  writun,  not  be - 
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•s  (hat  the  exercise  of  h's  fdCttUv  <ifHe«crtp. 
tion'g^ye  him  delight.  He  conid  not  reRi8t 
liiaincI^naUon  to  suit  ide&s  with  pnelic  wo  ds. 
lie  waB  under  a  spell,  and  not  properly 
mwake,  reasoniniB^  and  ononBtng,  He  loved 
mil  thiffiCBin  proportion  asth^y  furnished  ma- 
terials f  »r  his  embroidery,  or  g  .ve  him  dyes 
'wherewith  to  beaatify  the  rainbow  of  hit 
verse.  His  lotense  appreciation  of  beauty 
must  have  been  oppressive  to  him;  he  must 
have  felt  in  conteiaplatini;it»  as  in  hia  *Ode 
tp  a  Nightin^aij' — 

1. 

My  heart  aches,  and  a  drowsy  numbness  p>tin9 
My  sense,  as  tbough  of  nemlock  I  had  drank. 
Or  emptied  some  duliomtcte.  to  the  rirninH 

Ooe  minute  p  ist,  una  Leihe-wards  hid  eunk: 
'Tis  not  throui^h  envy  of  thy  hupjiy  lot, 

But  being  too  happy  in  thy  h  ippinerS, — 
That  thou,  li^ht-«rin»edT^yud  of  the  trees. 

In  some  melodioun  plot 
Of  beechen  green,  and6h4deivsnumhf'rlcss, 
Singet^t  oi  summer  in  full-throated  ease. 

He  must  have  extended  bis  arms  v^ith  long- 
ing supplieation  for  more  power  in  emoodyinir 
what  ne  desired,  as  in  the  stanzas  fellowiDg: 

2. 

Oh  Tor  ;»  fJnn^ht  ofvint>»ge  that  hath  been 

Oool'il  a  Ioii;(age  in  the  deep  delved  earth, 
Tom  iogof  FloiM  and  the  country  green. 

Dance,  anri  Provencnison^,  and  &nnburnt  mirth! 
Oh  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South. 
Full  of  the  true,  th»»  bUggful  Hypocrwne. 
With  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim. 

And  purple-stained  mouth; 
That  I  mifht  drink  and  leave  the  world  un- 
seen. 
And  with  the?  fade  away  into  the  ferest  dim. 

4. 
Away,  away,  for  I  will  fly  with  thee 

Not  charioteered  by  Bacchus  and  hispards, 
But  on  the  viewless  wings  of  poesy, 

Thouffh  the  dull  brain  of  jple  tes  and  retards: 
A'r-ii'.r  \t  iih  rhee  !  tenaei  u  the  night. 
Aim!  lUr  Q  i-»en-Moon  is  on  her  throne, 
(■'in-tiT*'J  around  by  all  her  starry  Fays; 
But  here  there  is  no  light,   ' 
Save  what  from  heaven  is  with  the  brsezei 
blown 
Throu^jh  verdurous  gloonia  and  winding  mo»- 
py  wayo. 

I  cannot  see  what  flowers  arc  at  my  feet, 

Nor  what  soft  inr^^nse  hangs  \ipon  the  boughs. 
But  in  embalmed  darknee.^.  guess  each  sweet 

Wherewiih  the  seasonable  mouth  endows 
The  graafl,  the  thicket,  and  the  fruit-tree  wild, 
WTjite  hawthorn,  and  the  pastoral  eglantine; 
Fast-fadin?  violets  covered  up  in  leavesj 

And  Mid-Mav'e  eldest  child. 
The  coming  musk-roee  full  of  dewy  wine» 
The  mnniwious  luuot  of  flies  on  sununer 
eves. 

8. 

Jid\»n  I  i^t  faoey  caonot  cheat  so  well 
As  she  is  faqoted  to  do,  deceiving  elf. 
Adien  *  adieu !  thy  plaintive  fancy  faded 
Past  the  near  meadows,  over  the  still  stream, 
Uothe  hill  aider  and  now  *tia  buried  deep 
Id  ihe^nMH  valley  flacks  - 


Wna  it  %  vifeiAiSt  ov  H 'wvhitt  M ^ 

Fled  is  that  music:— DoTwake  or  sleep  f 

He  loved  pos^y  for  itself  alone.  Ilitgraal 
des're  was  to  agflrrandisf  ideas  by  tbedrrMia 
which  he  presented  them  to  tlie  reader.—* 
The  fitness  of  words  to  eoDvey  a  feeling  •€ 
Abjecis  olaimed  his  transcendent  admiration. 
It  never  was  enough  fer  him  that  th«  object 
was  presented  in  its  tru«*  li^ht  to  the  vndar- 
stan-nnff;  the  St»nse  must  also  appreciate  it. 
He  wished  to  paint  with  words.  Aa  might 
have  be»'n  thus  expected,  his  poetry  afforda 
th«>  most  beautiful  examples  of  imagtry.  How 
fine,  for  instance,  how  very  grand|  ia  the  fol- 
lowing metaphor: — 

There  was  a  listening  fear  in  her  regaid» 
As  if  calamity  had  jn.-t  begun; 
As  if  the  vanvoard  dimdt  oftvU  dmf$ 
Had  ppeiit  their  malice,  and  the  sullen  rear 
Was  with  it:$  btored  thunder  laboring  up. 

The  ry  mth  here  gives  immense  value  to  the 
sense;  it  gives  as  mach  as  the  poorneaa  of  the 
sound  of  the  first,  second,  and  laat  lines  ia  the 
ftillowing  pasaage  in  Wordsworth — ao  fraa4 
in  itaelf-*-laJKea  away  from  the  effieet. 

I.ike  a  sen-beast  era^Pd  forth,  which  on  aabelf  ~ 
Of  rock  or  sand  reposeth  there  to  aan  himseir; 
Such  seemed  this  man,  not  all  alive  or  dead, 
Nerall  asleep  in  his  extreme  eld  age. 
Motionless  as  a  cloud  the  old  man  stood, 
Thatheareth  not  the  loud  winds  when  they  call, 
Ani  moveth  altogether  if  it  move  at  all. 
It  was  not  enough  that  be  should  work  oot 
an  end  by  means  of  his  poem,  and  raiae  an  in- 
terest in  its  progress;  each  notion  and  eacii 
image  was  itself  all-important— it  waaa  poem, 
and  could  stoop  to  no  other  idea  or  image  aa 
hissaperior.    All  thiswaa  the  result  of  the 
fervency  of  youth,  as  well  aa  of  bia  idioeyn* 
crasy:  it  was  the  ebullience  of  one  to  wliem 
to  live  was  luxuiy.    To  feel  the  air  fanning 
his  face  was  to  him  a  happineaa  like  lore;  and 
something  very  like  Hhe  large  utteranee  of 
the  early  gods,'  in  aome  parte  of  Hyperion  ea« 
peeially,  where 

The  ponderous  svQables,  like  sullen  waves 
In  the  half-glutted  hollov^'s  of  reef  rocks 
Come  booming, 

waa  given  him  whereby  to  convey  to  othera 
the  plenitude  of  iita  pleaaiire— &  pltaauw  aoi 
unmixed  with  pain. 

It  may  he  inferred  from  t  bis  manner  of  de- 
fining Keats'  powers*  that  we  are  not  to  look 
for  much  through  his  means  being  added  to 
our  poetry,  or  new  influences  commnnieat- 
ed  to  its  tutnre  condition ;  but  it  ia  not  ao. 
His  poetry  contain  morale  aa  important  aa  that 
of  either  of  those  noticed.  He  filled  an  impor« 
taut  place  in  the  diversity  of  the  age,and  with* 
out  him  ita  canonical  completeneaa  would  be 
diminished.  He  was  not  a  doubter  like  Bv* 
ron,  nor  did  he  eeem  to  entertain  aerienalT 
any  thought  of  an  ahatraet  kind.  Hia  ikita 
was  in  Nature;  in  the  preaent  and  the  aae^Bt 
fable  waa  his  onl v  theology. 

But  Keats*  version  of  that  creed»  hia  embodi- 
ment of  the  Qreek  spi^t  ia  not  hxa  dwn ;  if  it 
bad,  be  would  have  been  a  oiei^e  mirreU^ 
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youth  Uuo  ^il^*ev«r'biM<t-  Ov  mff 
traaaUtioni,  ^^Msnatfrtm  th^M  tiiit  IUld<ii^ 
ed  la  the  Freach-claasic  period,  furnish  a  kay 
whereby  to  understand  the  poetry  of  Keats.  In 
the  *Hero  and  Leander,'  begun  by  Marlow  and 
completed  by  Chapman,  and  in  other  poems  by 
the  same  authors,  we  meet  with  passages  almost 
parallel.  His  choice  of  subjects  was  exactly 
such  as  Coleridge  attributed  to  young  genius — 
the  most  remote  from  every-dav  interests.  He 
says — «I  hope  I  have  not  at  too  late  a  day  touch- 
ed the  beautiful  mythology  of  Greece  f  as  a  re- 
producer in  form  he  was  too  late — in  spirit  per- 
haps too  early.  It  was  set  down  to  him  as  affec- 
tation. Besides,  he  did  not  anticipate  in  his 
lore  that  there  was  a  reason  in  passion,  or  that 
a  departure  from  the  model  was  sometimes  all 
the  diflference  between  truth  and  peculiarity. — 
A  revival  or  an  exclusive  study  of  any  phase  of 
the  human  mind  which  has  been  P^m^  in  the 
advancement  of  knowledge,  is  unnt  for  a  wide 
add  permanent  audience.  If  fable  be  employed 
as  by  its  nature  it  is  intended  to  be,  and  as  there 
can  be  no  doubt  it  was  employed  by  those  who 
iofantad  it,  and  as  Shelley  has  used  it  in  *Prame- 
theus  Unbound,'  or  as  Ooetbe  appears  to  have 
deoa  in  ^Helena,*  in  shadowing  out  of  arcane 
matters  whose  simple  annunciation  would  be  too 
abstract  for  any  faculty  but  that  ot  pure  reason, 
then  it  can  never  be  too  late  to  apply  to  it  as  a 
poetic  vehicle.  But  Keats  did  not  so  use  it ; — 
ne  did  not  resort  to  it  for  the  meanings  which 
lay  hid  beneath,  but  only  for  the  excellent  art  in 
which  these  meanings  were  enveloped :  he  was 
a  wnrshipper  of  the  creature :  he  chose  his  mis- 
tress f«r  the  beau^of  her  face  more  than  for 
that  of  her  mind.  Thus  far  his  poetry  is  the  ao* 
kaewledgment  of  a  principle  and  no  further. — 
He  had  not  advanced  fat  enough  to  add  tha  hid- 
den thought  to  the  rare  fabric  of  syinbol.  Hm 
mnse  is  the  statue  of  Pygmalion  the  instant  be- 
fore it  is  animated ;  and  he  ii  the  sculjptor  lost 
batareeii  admiration  of  what  he  has  created,  and 
what  he  desires. 

The  whole  poem  of  *£ndymion*  is  filled  wi|M 
his  feeling.  His  inmost  consciousoeM  is  ali^ 
to  a  communion  with  the  outward  world.  There 
is  a  language  spoken  to  him  which  he  cannot 
wholly  understand.  The  leve-sick  loses  hiov- 
self  in  his  feeling :~ 

What  is  there  in  thee.  Moon !  that  thou  shouldst 

move 
My  heart  so  potently  1    When  yet  a  child 
I  oCl  have  dned  my  tears  when  thou  has  smiled. 
Thou  8ccm*dst  my  sister ;  hand  in  hand  we  went 
From  fve  to  morn  across  the  firmament. 
No  apples  would  I  gather  from  the  tree, 
Till  thou  hadst  cooled  their  cheeks  delicioualy  x 
No  tumbling  water  ever  ^lake  remanca, 
But  when  mine  eye  with  thine  thereon  ceuld 

dance : 
No  woods  were  green  enough,  no  bower  divine. 
Until  thott  liHtdst  up  ttiine  eyelids  fine : 
In  sowing-time  ne'er  would  Idibble  take 
Or  drop  a  teed  till  thou  wast  wide  awake  ; 
And  in  the  summer-tide  of  blossoming, 
No  oae  but  tliee  hath  heard  roe  blithely  nm 
And  meshed  my  dewy  fios'ers  all  the  night. 
No  melody  was  like  a  passing  qprighl* 
If  it  went  not  to  solemaiie  thy  reuni. 
Yes.  in  my  boyhood  eteiy  joy  and  pain 
By^hea  were  ttshioned  to  the  •sK'sanie  end  i 


^1  aB  to.  ar£is  r^  w««4^ 
TOm  wait  the  mountain-top— t^e  sageY  pe^— 
The  poet*s  haip-^e  voice  of  Inends— the  oon  ;— 
Thou  wast  the  rirer— thou  wast  glory  won  ^ 
Thou  wast  my  clarion's  blasts— thoa  wsaC  mf  steed; 
My  goblet  full  of  wine~my  topmost  deed  x 
1*hou  wast  the  charm  of  women,  lovely  ICooa ! 
Oh,  what  a  wild  and  harmonised  tune  . 
My  spirit  struck  from  all  the  beautiful ! 

And  thus  it  was  with  the  poet  himaelf.— 
Endyinion  is  visited  in  sleep  by  the  lunar  god- 
dess Diana,  and  while  awake  and  eazing  on  the 
white  orb  he  caimot  understand  what  infioeace 
it  is  that  over-powers  him.  And  at  last  he  re- 
turns to  this  simple  ezclaknation. 

Oh,  what  a  wikl  and  harmeaised  taae 
My  spirit  stmek  from  all  the  beautiAU ! 
But  in  truth  it  was  not  merely  because  it  was 
beautifVil  that  the  'gentle  orb'  so  moved  him. — 
Beauty  it  was  t**  ♦*»«*  ••naA.  Kui  mo  fiirtKcr;  the 
sentiment  he  experienced  was  inspired  ki^  the 
spirit  that  dwelt  within.  Keats  was  ever  thus 
perplexed :  the  poetic  and  the  visible  world  to 
which  it  was  ulied,  were  beautiful  both,  but 
they  were  more  than  beautifuL  Untroubled 
waters  suggest  peace ;  aikd  as  we  love  peace  we 
love  to  gaze  upon  untroubled  waters  It  is  this 
coincidence  we  call  the  beautiful.  Bright  colors 
in  quick  transition  remind  us  of  gaiety,  and 
colors  in  gradation — as  in  the  rainb<m — of  iur- 
mony.  For  their  own  sakes  we  care  little  about 
thein :  but  in  Keats'  poetry  the  sense  of  beauty 
is  the  ultimate  endeavor.  There  is  little  unita- 
rianism,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared^less  trinitarianism 
in  this:  it  is  the  very  threshold  of  the  religion 
of  the  Greeks,  but  no  further  than  the  threshold. 

CKABBE,  CAJCPBELL,  luAcaS. 

These  writers  are  among  the  most  firmly  fixed 
in  the  public  esteem :  their  works  are  not  of  the 
order  that  raise  party  prejudices,  their  beauties 
are  such  as  all  can  und^stand.  They  are  here 
enumerated,  not  so  much  owing  to  their  impor- 
tance, or  their  relation  to  the  period,  as  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  being  distinct  from  it. — 
They  are  (with  many  great  names  on  the  roU^ 
of  the  muses)  writers  ofverse  rather  than  poet^. 
They  go  about  their  productions  with  a  laudable 
desire  to  avoid  ambiguity  c^sentiment^  falsity 
of  reasoning,  or  any  necessity  of  explanation  ;— 
the^  are  always  innocent  of  these  faults,  but 
their  iimocence  is  the  result  of  the  wrong  cause, 
they  are  too  timid  to  go  wrong,  CrabSe  only 
t>eing  too  strong  to  be  oriven  {nm  the  right 

The  s^le  of  Crabbe  forms  a  link  between  the 
past  and  the  present,  the  days  when  Burke  and 
Sir  J.  Reynolds  were  the  great  authorities  and 
arbiters,  and  these  degenerate  days  when  The 
Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  have  taken  upon  them  • 
Si'lves;  between  the  days  of  Goldsmith  and  of 
Byron.  Crabbe,  in  his  preface  to  the  republica- 
tion of  his  earlier  poems,  mentions  his  acquain- 
tance with  the  great  men  deceased,  and  also  the 
•  fact  of  his  poems  having  been  submitted  to 
Johnsoh  for  nis  jtidgment  That  the  ventkt  of 
this  powerful  mind  would  ba  farorabla  ^was  to 
have  Deeo  expected ;  snd  that  he— althoudi  not 
top  ready  to  aive  his  maed  of  admhratioo— andald 
approve  highly  of  <The  ViJas||£  and  *Tbe  li- 
bruy*  WIS  not  surpriiin^*    Th^  are  poans 
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IfcichlliiiM  WMWiilito  ytoiiflt»  rt  tlirt  mm, 
Hia«  the  u«  ^ittt  dflfltMt  tOr  tiMjf  ai^««- 
h*  Joho«te  Mid  of  ditiD-r*Tli^  «re  oHfimlt 
figoroof ,  ind  ilogttt  ;*  a&d  foch  ar«  th«  revoln* 
ioM  oferiticliiii,  only  OMof  tht^te  high  qoili- 
iw  woold  bo  gnmted  to  them  \\  itliout  mowoa- 
Son  when  viewed  among  our  later  poetry. 

PrecisioD  of  study  is  Crabbe's  most  valuable 
Mtore,  and  this  expended  on  its  mont  proper 
(ubjecti— homely  pictures  of  every-day  humble 
ife.  Poetry  he  looks  upon  as  good  sense  in  a 
Dodest  although  a  holiday  dress,  and  as  a  mat- 
er  which  it  behoved  him  to  improve  in  as  he  be- 
came an  oUdBT  man,  or  at  least  that  he  should 
leprecate  the  expectation  of  this  in  his  readers. 
Certainly,'  says  he,  *were  it  the  principal  em- 
>loyment  of  a  man's  life  to  compose  verMS,  it 
night  seem  reasonable  to  expect,  that  hewcold 
continue  to  improve  as  long  as  he  continued  to 
ive;  though  there  is  some  doubt  whether  such 
mprovement  would  follow,  and  perhaps  proof 
sight  be  adduced  to  show  that  ho  would  not : 
»ut  when  to  this  *idle  traded  is  added  some  *ca//- 
ng*  with  superior  claims  on  his  attention,  his 
>rogre8s  in  toe  art  will  probably  be  in  proportion 
leither  to  the  years  he  nas  lived,  nor  even  to  the 
Kttempts  he  has  made.' 

Craobe  is  not  led  away  b^  any  theory,  or  any 
wtion,  or  aiTection  peculiar  to  himself;  nor 
loes  he  address  himself  to  any  particular  class. 
The  interest  of  his  piece  is  never  dependent  on 
my  doubtful  moral,  nor  on  any  effect  borrowed 
rom  the  treatment  it  receives  from  him.  His 
^hole  confidence  is  placed  on  the  stern  dclinea- 
ions  of  actual  life,  tor  the  observation  of  which 
lis  clerical  position  gave  him  opportunity.  His 
Hall'  and  'Parish  Register' reminds  us,  in  their 
jower  qualities,  of  6alt«  some  of  whose  pictures 
ire  the  most  remarkably  distinct  that  have  ever 
>een  produced-  Whenever  Crabbe  leaves  this 
mmediate  imitation  of  his  model,  he  fails  utter- 
ly ;  while  he  keeps  within  it,  his  correctness  is 
jerfect.  'In  <The  Parish  Ri^ister'  the  reader 
vill  find  an  ondeavor  once  more  to  describe  vil- 
age  manners,  not  by  adopting  the  notion  of  pas- 
oral  simplicity,  or  assuming  ideas  of  rustic  t)ar- 
>arity,  but  by  more  natural  views  of  the  peasant- 
y,  considered  as  a  mixed  body  of  persons,  sober 
>r  profligate,  aad  hence,  in  a  great  measure,  con- 
)ented  or  miserable*  This,  and  no  more,  is  the 
um  of  all  his  poems;  and  it  is  a  great  field  he 
las  chosen. .  This  annunciation  is  all  that  he 
;ives — no  merit  is  assumed  for  resorting  to  a 
>urer  mode  of  study — ^no  flattering  himself  with 
he  ^lorv  of  having  broken  through  convention, 
which  he  has  done  in  all  but  his  metre) — ^no 
bunding  of  a  school,  nor  appealing  to  pos- 
erity. 

But  the  great  correctness  of  detail  in  some  of 
lis  descriptions  is  an  evil  more  than  a  g»od,  as 
be  scenes  he  describes  are  of  a  nature  we 
rocdd  rather  avoid.  Perhaps  it  ought  not  to  be 
t>,  perhaps  we  ouffht  to  be  ready  to  hear  and  to 
«  witnesses  of  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to, 
nd  draw  instruction  from  all  of  them;  but  still 
t  is  othewise  in  experience — we  Willingly  leave 
he  Jick-ward  with  its  odours  of  sour  poultices 
»  the  ourgeon  who  can  assist,  and  the  nursM 
rbo  OBake  them.  Like  Lille's  txasedies,  they 
rant  the  elevating  beavty  which  iSX  w«rks  of 


«teioe  df  flOUK^  bM«f»>  MiK^ 

ceive  from  his  hand  their  pimilhmfiwt.  fti  ibofrt 
«tioe  iu  own  featnre/  tttply  ptofing' thg  truth 
«f  the  obiervatioiHi- 

Vice  to  be  hat^d  needs  but  to  b0ie«n 

Indeed  no  one  could,  almost  by  any  possibility* 
cive  us  a  more  degrading  sense  of  shame  and 
diigust  for  those  evils  which  poverty  breeds 
among  men.  CUliott  cannot;  there  is  a  vindic- 
tive heroism  about  all  that  he  writes>  which 
dignifies  his  most  miserable  scenes ;  he  appeals 
in  anguish  to  us  all;  he  carries  the  nobiuty  of 
independence  and  manhood  even  into  the  foul- 
est oiaease  and  most  abject  proneness.  Crabbe 
details  the  particulars,  and  leaves  them  unre- 
deemed. 

Now  turn  our  view  from  dwf  Uftigs  ibnp.y  neat* 
To  this  infeeted  Row  we  term  our  Street. 

Hete,  in  cabal,  a  dispuUtious  crew 
Each  evening  meet  ;-^tbe  sot,  tha  cheat,  the  shew. 
Rtot8.are  nightly  heard :  the  curiae^  the  cries 
Of  beaten  wife,  perverse  in  her  replies. 
While  shrieking  children  hold  each  threatening 

handl 
And  sometimes Ufe,  and  sometimes  food  demands: 
Boys  in  their  first  stolen  rage,  to  swear  be^. 
And  girls,  who  heed  not  dress,  are  skilled  m  gin. 
SnareiB  and  smugglers  here  their  gains  divide. ; . 
Eosnariog  females  here  their  victims  hide : 
And  here  is  one  the  Sybil  of  the  Kow, 
"Who  knows  all  secrets,  or  afTecls  to  know. 

Between  the  road-way  and  the  wallff,  offence 
Invade*  all  eyes  and  strikes  on  every  senre : 
There  lie,  obscene,  at  every  open  door 
Heaps  from  the  hearth  and  sweepings  from  the 

floor: 
And  day  by  day  the  mingled  masses  grow 
As  sinks  are  disembogued  and  kennels  flow. 
•  *  «  * 

^e  OB  the  floor  what  frowzy  patches  rept! 
Wkat  nauseous  fragmentfl  on  yon  fracted  chest ! 
AVhat  downo  dost  ben<>ath  yon  window  seat ! 
And  round  these  posts  that  serve  the  bed  for  feet ! 
This  bed  where  all  those  tattered  garments  lie. 
Worn  by  each  sex,  and  now  perforce  thrown  by  ! 
See !  as  we  gaze,  an  infant  lifts  its  head, 
liett  by  neglect,  and  burrow'd  in  that  bed; 
The  mother-gossip  has  the  love  supprest. 
An  inAint's  cry  once  w«ikened  in  ner  breast ; 
And  daily  prattles,  as  her  round  she  takes, 
(With  strong  resentment)  of  th*  want  she  makes. 

All  this  horror  is  only  the  naked  truth :  but 
Crabbe's  writings  were  addreoedto  a  higher  or- 
der than  those  whose  moral  evils  he  details ; 
and  it  may  be  gravely  asked  if  his  poetry  -has 
done  any  good — has  had  any  influence  in  coun- 
teracting the  curse  which  has  descended,  and  is 
descending  with  a  mildew  blight  among  us.  And 
is  it  just  to  answer  in  the  following  manner  the 
question  he  there  propounds? 

Whence  all  these  woes  1   From  want  of  virtuous 

will,  ,  ^ 

Of  honest  shame,  or  time-improving  skill ; 
From  want  of  care  t'  employ  the  vacant  hour, 
And  want  of  everything,  bntwani  of  power. 

But  Crabbe  has  a  right  to  answer  his  own  qiiet- 
Xiom.  lie  was  a  man  of  powerful  as  well  as 
•virtiWus  wil?«  and  wrought  out  his  own  h<MKn 
by  perseverance  and  a  cautious  and  soaad  j^- 
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ite  lA  mpoidUm;  it  np^er  tttaiusd  m  tat»t 
ImgUL  sad  will  iwrwbe  inofvd  from  tha  aim- 
tion  it Vm  ratft^  oit 

Andthi8M«l«oth(»0Maw:thCa»pb«ll.  Pot- 
•Mied  of  ft  more  adorned  mind  thenCnbbe,  and 
of  ft.  thouftftnd-fold  more  ? ivid  end  &mbitiou4 
doc}',  he  hftft  choeen  noftrly  fts  Mf^i  though  not 
fto  justly  poetic,  ground.  The  fortune  of  ti)« 
'Pfeftfures  of  Hope',  indeed,  was  very  different 
from  tlmt  of  the  'Village :'  i^  rose  into  extraor- 
dinftry  celebrity  immedietely  on  ita  publication ; 
and  eoon  aettled  into  the  (juiet  enjoyment  ol  the 
chftTftCter  ef  ft  favorite.  Not  a  favorite,  per- 
hm,  with  the  graver  and  more  intellectual,  but 
ft  favorite  with  toerybodyt  which  (as  haa  been 
obierved)  either  means  fiibody,  or  at  beet  that 
Ao  one  is  o&nded. 

His  lyrical  poems  are  the  best  of  hin  prodac- 
tfons,  ftod  some  of  them  are  exceedingly  fine.— 
The  honor  of  having  done  something  towards 
saining  every  battle  which  crowned  the  naval 
flag  with  sq  much  glory  during  the  war,  has 
been  claimed  for  DlMin.  It  has  been  stiid  that 
bis  songs  bad  an  effect  so  salutary  and  so  nation- 
al that  the  seamen  were  inspirDd  bv  them  to 
more  courageous  achievements,  fiampbeirs 
heroic  songs  and  ballads  are  of  a  higher  order 
than  those  of  Sibdin,  and  worthy  of  being  as- 
eociated  with  our  proudest  military  honors.  *The 
Battle  of  the  Baltic,*  <Hohen1inden/  and  others, 
will  be  remembered  and  admire<i  by  all  who  re- 
member and  admire  the  events  they  celebrate. 
The  popularity  of  the  *  Pleasures  of  Hope,*  has 
given  that  poem  the  princi|)al  place  In  speaking 
of  Campbeirs  works ;  but  it  is  not  by  any  means 
deserving  of  that  distinction.  Gertrude  of  Wy- 
oming, a  tale  of  American  colonization,  exoui- 
sitely  told,  is  the  poem  on  which  the  greatest 
weight  of  fame  must  rest.  If  it  was  within  the 
•cope  of  these  pages  to  critistie  the  style  and  the 
conduct  of  particular  poems,  (except  in  as  far  as 
some  general  principle  may  be  illustrated  by  so 
doingi)  this  would  be  one  to  occupy  us.    The 


ehftitttttr  of  Oltttoilft  «M*-Qr4fe*«iMi»  «■« 

of  tbtt  kind  ew  dM»; 

Far  differently  the  mvte  Onejrdft  toolL 

His  calamet  of  peace,  and  cop  of  jof  ; 

A  monumental  bronxe,  unchangea  his  look ; 

A  soul  that  pity  touched  but  never  ahook. 

Trained  irom  his  tree-rocked  cradle  to  bio  Uec, 

The  fierce  extremes  of  good  and  ill  to  bnok ; 

Imp«»H*iive— fearing  but  the  shame  of  iVar— 

A  stoic  of  ih«  wood— a  man  without  a  leftt. 

One  thing  ought  to  be  obaerv'cd  of  CampbeU 
His  name  is  idcntiiicd  with  (he  s(Tu:::^le  for!^ 
erty  which  Poland  has  maintained  so  longagaiw 
the  overwhelming  force  of  Russia,  aiwi  the  ^ 
er  states  who  shared  with  it  in  the  partition  d 
that  kingdom.  From  time  to  time  he  has  nijed 
bis  voice  in  favor  of  the  indomitable  Poles,  ern 
since  the  publication  of  his  first  work  in  irfad 
he  alludea  to  their  wrongs  in  lines  which  Ibt! 
long  been  fcmiliar  to  every  one : 
When  leagued  Oppreseion  pour'dto  Xortbeievia 
Her  whisker'd  pandoors  and  her  fierce  hnsaza, 
Waved  her  dread  staodarrl  to  the  breeze  of  ana. 
Pcal'd  her  leud  drum,  and  twanged  lier  troafi^ 

horn ; 
Tumuhuons  horrorB  brooded  o'er  her  Tan, 
Presaging  wrath  to  Poland-^^and  to  man! 

Rogers  is  etill  more  an  elegant  writer  tha 
Campbell,  but  much  lees  vigorous.  His  secia* 
ces  are  composed  with  elaborate  c:ire,  andetetv 
figure  and  1-ine  is  uncbjectif  nable  in  rorrecttes 
-^ut  this  is  only  a  negative  praise.  The  Rac- 
er is  never  deeply  interested,  and  certainlT  lie 
never  carries  away  a  novel  iinpre«io>o.  Tiw, 
)ie  never  attempts  what  he  fails  to  execute,  Tbs 
•Pleasures  of  Memory,'  'Italy,'  *On  a  Tear,*  '0: 
a  Voice  which  was  lost,*  are  the  appropriatesib> 
iects  he  has  chosen.  And  thus  it  is  toowitli 
Crabbc  and  Campbell :  each  of  them  ftcconipliifc- 
cs  what  they  endeavor;  they  have  been  metn 
keep  the  adage  in  mind,  aut  nunquion  forfrf, 
cnii  perfire;  they  have  acquired  a  lessoo  «lick 
is  verv  diflBcult  to  learn, — they  have  known  6i 
bo\maaries  of  their  powers,  and  confined 
selves  to  their  appropriate  tasks. 


F/om  the  Loodon  East  TsiliM  Trlesraph. 

ON    THE   SUN   IN   ENGLAND. 


Hiive  you  ever  set  eves  on  an  English  sun  T 

Ker  Un  daysthil  he^  hidden,  heblinws  his  face^ 

OIM, 

Whea  his  hue  is  a  sort  of  dirty  dun. 

ISovelop'd  in  clouds,  sod  in  vapour  dressM, 

He  gets  «(i  in  the  East,  and  g«es  down  in  the 

West— 
At  least  they  sftv  so. 
For  I  reftlly  donh  know 
Thftt  1  ever  yet  saw  him  set  or  rise. 
Swaddled  np  as  be  is  in  dingy  skies. 
I  lUdsec  him  once  in  the  month  of  June 
Peep  into  my  lodgings  at  twelve  at  noon : 
But  the  clock  scarce  struck  ere  the  struggling  ray, 
Fled  like  a  frighteied  ghost  away. 
And  never  since  then,  and  never  before. 
Has  he  shone  forth  bnght, 
And  I  gnesd  that  his  light 
la  withdrawn  from  England  for  ever  mc  ra ! 
I'll  blow  out  my  brains— I  shall  -I  sh-ill : ' 
Or  plunge  iaco  rAddiogton's  bri^t  canal, 
Or  get  &  bine  devils,  at  least-^msue    - 

♦IC  Sesotaiieidftlday»end<i»; ^^    * 

For  the  wind  howk  loud  in  a  funeral  note. 


As  the  smoke— be foul'd  air !  tries  to  stop  up  w 

throat 
I  love  those  climes  of  a  softer  k  ind 
Wher'  Nature  herself  seems  pleased  in  mifld. 
Nor  sulks,  as  h^-re. 
Through  the  long,  long  ifear. 
With  the  clouds  for  a  frown,  and  the  rain  Uxt 

tearj 
Where  the  air  is  free,  and  all  blue  the  sky; 
Not  a  breeze  below— not  a  cloud  on  high. 
And  the  sun  beam-^  foith  with  his  M}*s  nosbenv 
From  the  firar  red  break  of  the  balmy  mon. 
To  the  epet  where  thn  shades  of  eve  are  bon* 
And  flowers  Hnd  Iruitd  in  their  unforced  faiith 
Arise  from  the  i<ip  of  the  bright  green  e^rtb: 
But  Aere,  ihe  whole  grouvtd's  bui  one  big  bog** 
Thf  f^ky's  like  dirt,  und  the  air's  nil  fog. 
And  it  sec  us  wherever  1  turn  to  fl> , 
Th  t  .»«  p-isierly  win  1  r  >ns«  into  my  cjre  • 

An  1  wh-n  df'nth  sh  ill  h  -.t*-  t^keh  ine  fir  si 
Thcbe  kaes  shall  my  graven  tonib-SKi»»  afas* 

*Here  inquiet  doth  tie  «  poor  devil-bekMr, 
.  Wk(Mlied«£ftii  £^ngiish  day.*.     
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Tw«  CmiTiCAt  AiH)  MiiCELLA^Foci  WRmwot  or 
J/mrv  i>rrf  Brovghantt  to  which  i*  prefix*^  a 
•ketch  of  hb  character.  2  vols.  12  mo.  Phila  t 
Lea  &  Blanchard.  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Wil- 
Uam  D.  Tickmor. 

Theae  volumes  contain  selections  from  the  arti- 
cles  contributed  by  Lord  Brougham,  to  the  Edin- 
bvTf  h  Review,  of  which  those  on  Public  Charac- 
ters and  the  domestic  life  of  George  IV.,  have  at- 
tracted the  most  attention.  Brougham  is  un- 
doabtectty  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
the  present  century.  iJis  life  has  been  one  of 
Creat  labor,  and  labor  too,  which  has  contributed 
not  only  to  his  own  advancement,  but  to  the  ben- 
efit of  his  species. 

The  writer  of  a  forcible  assay  on  his  character, 
which  is  prefixed  to  these  volumes,  says  of  him, 
••  with  mental  laculties,  as  remarkable  for  verea- 
tihty  as  strength,  he  entered  public  life  prepared 
to  follow  not  any  one  of  the  various  paths  to  re- 
nown, but  resolved  to  follow  many ;  we  had  nea^ 
ly  said  all ;— at  once,  an  orator,— he  aimed  at  De- 
mosthenes as  a  model !  a  statesman,  he  fearlessly 
grappled,  when  almost  beardless,  with  the  comph- 
cated  web  of  the  British  colonial  policy  ;  a  man 
of  letters, — he  assumed  when  just  emerging  from 
adolescence,  the  chi<rf  part  in  the  establishment  of 
one  of  the  most  important  literary  works  which 
this  or  any  other  age  has  seen  ;  a  political  and  so- 
cial reformer;  the  time-honered  abuses  of  the 
representative  system  fall  to  pieces  under  the  as- 
saults of  his  eloquence."  The  amount  of  real 
work  which  Brougham  has  done  is  astonishing.— 
It  is  said  for  weeks  together  he  would  be  attend- 
ing to  the  ardueus  duties  of  his  profeusion  during 
the  day,  and  be  up  all  night  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, leading,  "cheerin;?,  animating,  all"  who 
were  engaged  in  the  overthrow  of  abuses  ;  and  it 
became  a  matter  of  mystery  how  the  man  could 
live  nnder  snch  heavy  labors,  and  without  appar* 
ently  ever  gelling  any  sleep,  seem  never  to  be  fa- 
tigued. The  true  key  to  the  mystery  is  to  be 
found  in  the  stimulants  he  used,  for  no  man  could 
possibly  in  the  ordinary  and  healthy  use  of  his 
faculties,  have  performed  so  much.  From  coffee 
up  to  opium,  he  has  probably  tried  every  thing 
which  gives  artificial  stimulus  to  the  bodily  and 
mental  powers,  and  he  is  now  reaping  the  result 
of  his  ceurse  in  a  shattered  frame  and  an  intense- 
ly irritable  temper. 

As  a  writer.  Brougham  principally  excels  all 
others  of  his  time,  in  snrcasm,  irony,  and  invec- 
tive. There  is  a  fierceness,  depth,  unbridled  ve- 
hemenoe  in  hb  severity,  which  at  times  almost 
rieea  to  the  sublime.  It  would  be  essy  to  refer  to 
illustrative  of  these  qualities,  but  it  is 


neeJlesb.  These  are  familiar  to  all  who  are  m 
the  least  acquainted  with  his  writings,  and  in  the 
volumes  belore  us  are  often  manifested  in  their 
highest  perfection. 

Majt  a  Sota,  or  the  Inward,  anH  the  Experimen* 
t5»I,  Evidences  of  Cnrisiianity.  ByA.B  Muzsy. 
Boston  t  Wm.  Crosby  ^  Co.  1  vol.  16  mo. 
This  little  volume  gives,  in  a  small  space,  the 
enential distinction  between  matter  and  spirit,the 
body  and  the  soul,  and  the  necessary  consequen- 
ces of  that  distinction  in  the  difierent  destiny  of 
the  two.  It  is  wi^tten  in  a  sincere  spirit,  and  the 
arguments  used  to  sustain  the  position  of  the  writer 
expressed  clearly,  tcraely,  forcibly.  Though  it 
hardly  meets  the  wants  of  the  confirmed  skeptic, 
it  can  be  read  with  profit  by  those  who  wish  for 
facts  and  reasons  to  legitimate  their  faith,  and 
place  it  on  a  philosophical  basis.  The  book  is 
transcendental  in  its  theology,  as  well  as  in  its 
metaphysics,  and  contends  for  the  universal  in- 
^iration  of  mankind. 

Dfmocracv.  By  Oeorge  SiJney  C»anp.  New 
York:  Harper  «  Brothers  (No  188 Harpers Fiim- 
ily  Library.  For  sale  by  Tappan  4c  Denueti). 
1  vol.  ISmo. 

This  is  a  forcible  treatise  oh  dcmocmcy,  by  a 
hearty  republican.  It  is  just  the  book  needed  f^ 
the  present  time,  and  its  extensive  diffusion  would 
do  good .  It  has  now  become  so  much  the  fashion 
m  the  *poIite  ciiclea'  to  croak  about  the  insecurity 
of  our  institutions,  and  the  inferiority  of  a  republi- 
can goverument  to  one  stronger  and  more  irre- 
sponsible, that  the  man  who  writes  a  popular  and 
comprehensive  treatise  on  the  whole  subject,  free 
from  dogmatic  aesumption,  and  demagogueisoL. 
may  almost  rank  as  a  public  benefactor' 

SruRMEa:  a  Tale  of  Mesmerisrw,  to  which  is  add- 
ed other  Sketches  liom  Lire.  By  IsabeUa  F. 
Hemer.  PhiU.:  Lea  and  Blanchard.  2  vols. 
12mo. 

Ticknor  has  sent  us  a  nrvel  with  the  above  sl- 
luring  title.  It  takes  for  its  motto,  *  Truth  severe 
by  fairy  Fiction  dressed.*  We  have  not  had  time 
to  give  the  wsrk  sutficient  attention  to  hazard  a 
judgment  upon  its  merits,  but  it  appears  to  be  well 
written,  and  is  praised  by  the  critics. 

Thf  Law  PcroaTcB,  Lkcembcr.  1841.    Boston, 

nradbury  &  Soden. 

The  December  number  of  this  valuable  periodi- 
cal, contains  three  or  four  articles  of  importance 
to  Uwyera  and  merchants,  and  one — the  case 
of  Lucrrtia  Chapman,  who  was  tried  for  the  poi*> 
oning  of  her  husband ;  which  ia  oalculatwl  to  in- 
terest a!4  readers. 
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Each  numbir  containing  FORTY-EJOHT  larg 
Octavo  Pwes,  at  $2fiOp9rannum,or 
only  $  1 ,30  token  Ten  copies 
go  to  one  address  ! ! 
THE  CH'^.APEST  MAGAZINE  EVER  PUBULHED. 
On  and  a*ler  the  15th  of  October  the  Semi- 
monthly Magazine  will  be  printed  on  only 
one  sheet  of  eztraordlnary   size,  large  enough 
to  contain  48  puees,  the  game  number  of  pagei 
now  given.    This  will  insure  a  great  saving  to 
our  subscribers  in  t}ie  way  of  postage,  which 
will  then  be  on  each  number  only  2  1-2  cents, 
out  of  the  Slate  of  Massachusetts,  and  only  1  1-2 
cents  within  the  State.     The  result  of  this  m««it 
necessarily  add  a  large   number  to  its  list  of 
subscribers. 

The  Semi-Monthly    Magazine,    for    each 
month,  hereafter,  will  contain  roRTr-BiGHT  pa- 
ges of  the  size  now   given,  printed  on   paper  of 
the  finest  quality,  and  type  ef  the  most  beautiful 
style  and  finish.     Its  contents,  will  be  of  a  bet- 
ter description  than  hitherto,  as  the  published 
has  DOW  increased  facilities  for  obtaining  every 
new  work  that  appears  in  Great  Britain,  through 
a  careful  agent,  residing  ezpECssly  for  that  pur 
pose  in  London,  and  has  made  many  new  engage 
ments  with  distinguished  writers,  for  origina 
contributions  to  its  pages.  As  heretofore,  it  will 
contain  the  best  articles  of  the  Boston  Norxoir 
embracing  the  choicest  tales,  romances  and  poe- 
try, published  in  all  the  American  and  foreign 
periodicals,  together  with  many  valuable  reviews 
and  elaborate  original  articles,  of  a  literary,  polit 
ical  and  scientific  character.     It  will  also  conj 
tain  frequently  entire  novels  and  plays,  and  re- 
prints of  many  valuable  and  entertaining  Ea- 
glish  books,  in  advance  of  any  ot/ier  reprint  in 
his  country.      The   articles  generally,   will  be 
from  the  pens  of  the  most  eminent  writers  of 
Europe  knd  America,  such  as  Bulwer,  Knowles, 
James,  Dickens,  Cockton,    Sergeant  Talford, 
Moore,  Marryat,  'Warren,  T.  K.  Hervey,  B. 
Simmons,    Herbert,    Simms,    Inman,   Irving, 
Cooper,    Bryant,  Halleck,    Longfellow,    Fay, 
Whittier,  Tuckerman,  MeLellan,  Holmes,  Hoff- 
man, Dewey,  Channing,  Neal,  Ingraham,  Mel- 
n.  Fields,    Woodw  orth,  Pierpent,    Bancroft, 


Mn.  Norton,  Mrs.  Qore,  Mn.  8i^ 

Martineao,  Miss  GFoald,  Min 

Leslie,  dbo.,  Ac,    All  the  best  articki  4 

*  Blackwood,* « Fraxor,' « Tait,*  « CoUvn'il 
Monthly,' « MetropoliUn '  and  '  Dahlia 
sity '  Magazines  ;  also,  the  most  inteiesli^ 
pers  of  the  '  Southern  Literary  Meamu^ 

*  Knickerbocker,*  the  *  lAdies* 
«Lady*s  Book,* 'The  Dial,' and otlMri« 
magazines,  will  be  found  in  its  pagca 
fore,  as  specinens  of  the  litermtofeof  tl»4^ 
a  convenient  form  for  preservation,  it 
found  highly  valuable  to  all  who  dean  ti 
tip  teiik  the  current,  without  incurriitgla 
expense.    Of  the  English  periodicals  aa 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  contents  us, 
and  uninteresting,  and  it  will  be  the 
editor  of  the    Sehi-Mosthlv  Haoaii 
'  ^nnow  ike  wheat  and  throw  the 
Tbo  work  will  occasionally  be  euuieil 
a  viiTK  KHORAviHG.    THE  NEW  NO? n 
HERBERT  AND  BULWER,  to  htfik 
in  the  Boston  Notion,  will  also  appcv  k 
Serai-Monthly  Magazine. 

From  what  we  have  written  above  kl 
once  be  perceived  that  the  ScMi-Mon 
AZiRX  will  be  decidedly  the  cJbeay<ft 
in  the  world.  For  two  dollars  it  w9|( 
three  timss  as  much  matter  as  any  «f 
dollar  periodicals,  and  as  much,  and 
ent  a  quality,  as  any  of  the  five  dollar  i 
in  the  country.  We  look  for  a  sul 
during  the  present  year,  of  from  tw4 
ty-five  thousand  namos,  confident 
lence  of  the  work  4id  its  unparalleled 
will  secure  for  it  a  eircolation  In 
town  and  village  in  ths  United 

Serins. 

City  SnsscRiBERa  can  have  tifc  I 
left  at  their  houses,  on  every  mo 
publication.     It  will  be  for  sale  by  t 
of  the  Boston  Notion,  at  eight  eoa 
.  copy.      Postmasters  are  authoriaa^  ^ 
agents.    A 1 1  subscriptions  ta  ba  pmi  J 
vanee — and  no  snbsertptioBS 
than  one  year. 
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NOTICE. 

jT  BttbMrilMrs  to  the  Magtziae  will  jiIeM^  Ukt  notice,  ai  it  is  for  their  JBlereit  te  <fo  eo« 
tkftt  the  Maoazihx  it  bow  printed  on  mily  one  sheet — twenty-four  pftfes  at  an  inpreniBon, 
iiBpVwd  in  technical  parlance,  ae  a  half  sheet  of  twenty -fonra—conieqoentlj  the  Poetagt  ca 
the  Magazine  should  ht  nted  «■  A4ms^sk$et  F«riqCic|^l,  yiit—Andefc  )l)0  miles,  11-2  ettta 
oy^r  100  miles,  2  1-2  t)ents.  We  are  enabled  to  print  this  large  sheet  bj  means  of  a  teij 
kige  press,  manniactnred  expressly  for  this  purpose— and  by  it  we  ave  enabled  to  rcdwea 
the  Postage  on  the  Magteine  j«#l  ens  ktUf,    The  Magazine  is  eeitaialy  cheap  enough 
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SPEECH  FOR  THE  DEFENDANT  IN  THE  PROSECUTION 
OF  TflOB  QVfiBBTv.  XSOXeiV,^ 

rOB  THE  FUBLICA1X0K  OV 

SHELLEY'S  WORKS. 

Ueiivered  in  the  Court  of  Quem^s  Bench,  June  23,  1841,  Ay 
T.  IV.  TAI^FOVIKP. 


PRBFACB. 

.  In  conMnting  to  revise  and  publish  the  fol- 
lowing Speech,  I  trust  the  circumstances  at- 
tendtnt  on  the  trial  in  which  it  was  deliv- 
ered will  be  found  to  justify  an  exception  to  the 
wutl  abstinence  of  Counsel  from  interfering 
with  the  pablication  of  speeches  delivered  at 
the  bar.  The  peculiarity  of  the  occasion— the 
proseeution  of  an  eminent  publisher  of  unblem- 
ished character  at  the  instance  of  a  person  who 
had  been  himself  convicted  of  a  blasphemous  li- 
bel* on  a  similar  charge — and  the  nature  of  the 
qnettton  which  tliat  prosecution  involved,  be- 
tween Literature  and  the  Law  of  Libel-^may 
render  the  attempt  of  the  defendants  advocate, 
to  detet  the  fonner  and  to  solve  the  latter,  wor- 
thy of  more  consideration  than  it  could  com- 
mand either  by  its  power  or  its  success.  Ob- 
serving that  the  case  has  been  unavoidably  de- 
prived, by  the  urgency  of  political  topics  and 
eleottoneeriog  detaib,  of  the  notice  it  would 
have  received  iVom  the  press  at  a  calmer  season ; 
and  being  anxious  that  the  references  necessari- 
ly made  to  matters  of  solemn  interest  and  of 
delieate  relation  should  not  be  subject  to  the 
misconc^tion  attendant  on  any  imperfect  re- 
pertis»  I  have  thought  it  right  to  take  oa  myself 
the  reipeneibility  of  presenting  to  the  public,  as 
correctly 'as  I  can,  the  substance  of  that  which 
I  wUbwmtA  to  the  jury.  The  necessary  brevity 
of  the  reports  of  the  trial,  which  has  partly  in-' 
duced  this  publication  of  the  speech  for  the  de- 


fendant, also  renders  it  proper  te  give  a  short  ac* 
count  of  the  circumstances  which  preceded  it 

In  the  month  of  April  1840,  an  indictment 
was  preferred  against  Mr.  Henry  Hetherington, 
a  bookseller  in  the  Strand,  at  theinstanceof  the 
Attorney  General,  for  sellinic  c^ain  numbers 
of  a  work  entitled  *Haslam's  Letters  to  the  Cler- 
gy of  all  Denominations,'  sold  each  at  the  price 
o(  one  penny,  tmd  charging  them  as  libels  on 
the  Old  Testament.  The  cause  came  on  te  be 
tried  before  Lord  Denman  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  on  the  8th  December,  1840,  when  the 
dofence  was  conducted,  with  great  propriety  and 
talent,  by  the  defendant  himself,  who  rested  it 
mainly  on  a  claim  of  unqualified  right  to  pub- 
lish all  matters  of  opinion,  and  on  the  argument, 
that  the  work  charged  as  blasphemous  came 
fairly  witliin  the  operation  of  that  principle. 
Mr.  Hetherington  was,  however,  convicted,  and 
ultimately  received  judgment,  under  which  he 
underwent  an  imprisonment  of  four  months  in 
the  Queen's  Bench  prison. 

While  this  prosecution  was  pending,  Mr. 
HetheriRgton  appears  to  have  adopted  the  design 
of  becoming  in  his  turn  the  Prosecutor  of  sev- 
eral booksellers  for  the  sale  of  the  complete  edi- 
tion of  Shelley's  Works,  which  had  been  recent* 
ly  issued  by  Mr.  Moxon  in  a  form  similer  to 
that  in  which  he  had  published  the  collected 
works  of  the  greatest  English  poets.  He  ac- 
cordingly commiasiened  a  person  named  Hplt, 
then  a  compositor  in  his  employ,  to  apply  for 
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Ui^n^tl'OAfl&t^Qr  Mvittal  ptfsons  emi- 
nent In  tlM  tnde,  and  thua  auoceeded  inobUin* 
Sag  e^kt  of  Mr.  Mozon,  of  Mr.  Fnser,  wd  of 
Mr.  Odojr,  or  rather  of  thopersoni  in  their  em- 
ploy, On  the  sales  thus  obtain«d»  indictments 
ware  preferred  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court 
against  the  several  vendors,  which,  with  a  simi- 
lar indictment  against  Mr.  Marshall,  doubtless 
preferred  by  the  same  Prosecutor,  were  removed 
by  certianri  at  Ihe  instance  of  the  defendants^ 
and  sM  down  for  trial  by  special  juries.  Mr. 
Mo^on  felt  that,  as  the  original  publisher  of  the 
edition,  he  ought  to  bear  the  first  attack ;  and 
therefore,  although  some  advantage  might  have 
been  gained  by  placing  the  case  of  a  mere  ve.id- 
or  bdbre  his  own,  he  declined  iffviae  it,  and  en- 
tered his  own  cause  the  first  of  the  series  ^ich 
were  to  be  tried  in  Middlesex.  These  causes 
were  ealled  en  for  trial  at  the  sittings  after  Hil- 
ary term ;  but  the  prosecutor  was  not  prepared 
with  the  Attorney  General's  warrant  to  pray  a 
te/c»  to  supply  the  default  of  the  special  jur}', 
and  as  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  did  not 
thiilk  it  right  to  expedite  his  proceedings  by  do- 
ing so  themselves,  the  cause  went  over,  and  ul- 
timately came  on  for  trial  on  Wednesday  23d 
June,  when  nine  special  jurymen  appeared,  and 
the  panel  was  completed  by  a  lale$  prayed  for 
the  prosecution. 

The  indictment  against  Mr.  Moxon,  which 
the  others  exactly  resembled,  chaiged  that  he, 
'being  an  evil-disposed  and  wicked  person,  dis- 
regarding the  laws  and  religion  of  this  realm, 
and  wickedly  and  profonely  devising  and  intend- 
ing to  bring  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Christ- 
ian religion  into  disbelief  and  contempt,  unlaw* 
fully  and  wickedly,  did  falsely  and  maliciously 
publish  a  scandalous,  impious,  profane,  and  ma- 
licious libel  of  and  concerning  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  of  and  concerning  the  Holy  Script- 
ures, and  of  and  concerning  Almighty  God,'  in 
which  were  contained  certain  passages  charged 
as  blasphemous  and  profane.  It  then  set  forth 
a  passage  in  blank  verse,  beginning, '  Ihey  haoe 
iknetBordi:  well  tyremU  know  their  uie,  well 
pay  them  for  the  loan,  with  ueury  torn  fnm  a 
hUeding  world  /—  God,  Hell,  and  Heaven  ;*  and 
after  adding  an  inxiyiaeiAat^meamng  thereby  that 
God,  Hell,  and  Heaven,  were  merely  words, 
proceeded  to  recite  a  few  more  lines,  applying 
vei7  coene  and  irreverent,  but  not  very  intelli- 
gible comoktets  to  each  of  those  words.  It  then 
chazged,  that  the  libel  contained*  in. other  parts, 
twoother  paasagcn,  also  in  Terse,  and  to  which 


the  same  chtfraeter  maybe  jdstly  adAied.*  It 
lastly  set  (brth  a  passage  of  proseftom  th*  notes, 
the  object  of  which  seems  to  be  to  aasert,  that 
the  belief  in  the  plurality  of  worlds  is  inooo- 
sistent  with  *religious  systems,*  ana  with  'deify- 
ing the  principle  of  the  universe  ,•*  and  which, 
after  speaking  in  very  disrespectful  terms  of  the 
statements  of  Christian  histoty  as  'irreconcila- 
ble with  the  knowledge  of  the  stars/  concludes 
with  the  strange  inconsistency  pointed  out  by 
Lord  Denman  in  his  charge  (if  the  author's  in- 
tention was  (o  deny  the  being  of  God.)  *The 
work  of  His  fingers  have  borne  witness  againaC 
them.' 

The  case  for  the  prosecution  was  opened  bj 
Mr.  Thomas  with  a  judicious  abstinence  froiL 
any  remark  on  the  motives  or  object  of  the  Pros- 
ecutor, and  without  informing  the  jury  who  the 
Proiecutor  was.  He  stated  several  cases  and 
dicta  to  establish  the  general  proposition,  that  a 
work  tending  to  bring  religion  into  contempt  and 
odium  is  an  ofience  against  the  Qommon  law, 
and,  among  others,  that  of  Mr.  Hetheringtoo ; 
read,  besides  the  indicted  passages,  seTeral  oth- 
ers of  a  similar  character,  all  selected  from  the 
poem  of  *  Queen  Mab  ;'  eloquently  eulogised  the 
genius  of  Shelley,  and  fairly  admitted  the  re 
spectability  of  the  defendant;  and conclnded  by 
expressing  the  satisfaction  he  should  feel  if  the 
result  of  this  trial  should  establish,  that  no  pub- 
lication on  religion  should  be  subject  to  prosecu- 
tion in  future.  He  then  called  Thomaw  Holt, 
Mho  proved  the  purchase  of  the  Tolume  fdr 
twelve  shillings  at  Mr.  Moxon's  shop ;  and  who 
also  proved,  en  cross-examination,  that  he  made 
the  purchase  and  others  at  the  desire  of  Mr. 
Hetherington,  whom  he  understood  to  be  the 
Prosecutor  in  this  and  the  succeeding  canaea. 

The  success  of  such  a  prosecution  proceeding 
from  such  a  quarter,  gives  rise  to  very  seriooi 
considerations;  for  although,  in  determining 
sentences.  Judges  will  be  able  to  diminish  the 
evil,  by  a  just  discrimination  between  the  pub- 
lication of  the  complete  works  of  an  author  ef 
established  fame,  for  the  use  of  thestodious,  and 
for  deposit  in  libraries,  and  the  dissemination  of 
cheap  irreligion,  directed  to  no  object  but  to  un- 
settle the  belief  of  the  reader— the  power  of 
prosecuting  to  conviction  eveiy  one  who  may 
sell,  or  give,  or  lend  any  work  containing  paaaa- 

*It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  the  aiga- 
ment  to  set  out  these  passages ;  and  it  arooeedaea 
the  admission,  that,  separately  cootidered,  they 
are  very  offensive  both  to  piety  and  Kood  taste. 
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9M  io  which  the  ia4ictabU  ch&raotar  may  be 
applied,  is  afearluleogiiieofoppreifiim.  Should 
such  prosecutiena  be  multiplied,  and  juries 
should  not  feel  justified  in  adopting  some  prin- 
ciple of  distinction  like  that  for  which  I  have 
feebly  endeavored  to  contend,  they  must  lead 
to  some  alteration  in  the  law,  or  to  some  restric- 
tion of  the  right  to  set  it  in  action.  It  will,  I 
think,  be  matter  of  regret  among  many  who  de- 
sire to  respect  the  Iaw,  and  to  sse  it  wisely  ap- 
plied, that  the  question  should  have  arisen;  but 
since  it  has  been  se  painfully  raised,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  it;  and  if  tie  following  address 
should  present  any  materials  for  its  elucidation, 
it  will  not,  although  unsuccessful  in  its  im- 
mediate object,  have  been  delivered  entirely  in 
vain,  •  T.N.  T. 

SSRGEANTS'  IxN,  28M /ufie,  1841. 

SPEECH. 

Jli€nf  it  please  ycvr  LaHMp^ 

Gentlemen  of  the  Jury, ' 

It  has  sometimes  been  my  lot  to  express,  and 
much  oftener  to  feel,  a  degree  of  anauety  in  ad- 
dressing juries,  which  has  painfully  diminished 
the  little  power  which  J  can  evw  command  in 
representing  the  interests  committed  te  my 
charge ;  but  never  has  that  feeling  been  so  ex- 
cited, and  so  justified,  by  any  occasion  as  that 
on  which  it  is  my  duty  to  address  you.  I  am 
called  from  the  Court  in  which  I  usually  prac- 
tice, to  defend  from  the  odious  charge  of  blas- 
phemy one  with  whom  I  have  been  acquainted 
for  many  years— H>ne  whom  I  have  always  be- 
itoved  incapable  of  wilful  offence  towards  God 
or  towards  man — one  who  was  introduced  to  me 
ia  early  and  happy  days,  by  the  dearest  of  my 
friends  who  are  go2ie  before  me— by  Charles 
Lamb — to  whom  the  wife  of  the  deiendant  was 
as  an  adopted  daughter ;  and  who,  dying,  com- 
mitted the  interests  which  he  left  her  in  the 
products  of  his  life  of  kindness  to  my  charge. 
Would  to  God  that  the  spirit  which  pervaded 
his  being  could  decide  the  fate  of  this  strange 
prosecution — ^I  should  only  have  to  pronounce 
his  name  and  to  receive  your  verdict ! 

Apart  from  these  personal  considerations, 
there  is  something  in  the  nature  of  the  charge 
itself,  however  unjustly  applied  to  the  party  ac- 
cused, which  must  depress  a  Christian  advocate 
addressing  a  Christian  jury.  On  all  other  cases 
of  accusation,  he  would  implore  the  jurors 
sworn  to  decide  between  the  accuser  and  the  de- 


fendant, to  layMideevetyptef»andlo»»  toftt- 
get  ereiy  tomor-^-to  strip  theaMelves  of  «vaiy 
prejudice — to  suppress  eveiy  aflbetien,  whieh 
could  prevent  theexercise  of  aXree  anduneloud* 
ed  judgment ;  and,  having  made  his  appeal,  or 
having  forborne  to  make  it  ts  naedless*  he  weidd 
regard  the  juiy-box  as  a  sacred  spot,  raised 
above  all  encircling  influences,  to  which  he 
might  address  the  arguments  of  justice  and  mer- 
cy with  the  awurance  of  <^btaining  a  dedsion 
only  divested  of  the  certainty  of  mierring  troth 
by  the  impeifection  ef  human  evidence  and  ef 
huHian  leason.     But  in  this  case  you  cannet 
grant— -I  cannot  ask— thecold  impartiality  which 
on  all  other  charges  may  be  sought  and  expect- 
ed from  English  juries.    Sworn  on  the  Gospel 
to  tiy  e  charge  of  wickedly  and  preftnely  at- 
tempting to  bring  that  Gospel,  and  the  holy  Re- 
ligion which  it  reveals,  into  disbelief  and  cob- 
tempt,  you  are  reminded  even  by  that  eeth—if 
it  were  possible  you  could  ever  forget— of  the 
deep,  the  solemn,  the  impo'ishable  interest  yeo 
have  in  those  sacred  things  which  the  defend- 
ant is  charged  with  assailing.     The  feelings 
which  such  a  charge  awakens  are  not  like  those 
political  differences  which  it  is  delightful  some- 
times to  forget  or  to  trample  on ; — or  those  local 
partialities  which  it  is  ennobling  to  forsake  ibr 
a  wider  sphere  of  contemplation«-«r  those  hasty 
opinions  which  the  daily  press,  in  its  vivid 
course,  has  scattered  over  enr  thoughts,  and 
w^ieh  we  are  proud  sometimes  to  bring  to  the 
test  of  dispaadooate  reflection ;— or  these  worid* 
ly  interests  which,  if  they  sway  the  honorable 
mind  at  all,  incline  ittotakepart against  them: 
— but  the  emotions  which  this  charge  enkindles 
are  intertwined  with  all  that  endears  the  Pest 
and  peoples  the  Future— with  all  that  renders 
this  life  noble  by  enriching  it  with  the  hope  of 
that  which  is  to  ceme.    If  the  passages  whieh 
have  been  read  to  yon— torn  asunder  iVom  the 
connexion  in  which  they  stand— regarded  with- 
out reference  to  the  time,  the  object,  the  mode 
of  their  publication,— should  array  you  at  this 
moment  almost  as  plaintifii,  penonally  wrongid 
and  insulted  against  their  publisher,  I  must  net 
complain;  for  I  shall  not  be  provoked,  even  by 
the  peculiarity  of  this  charge,  to  delbnd  Mr. 
Mexon  by  a  suggestion  whieh  can  violate  the 
associations  which  are  intertwined  with  all  that 
is  dear  to  you.    He  would  rather  submit  to  the 
utmost  consequences  which  the  selfish  reeklesib- 
nessof  thisproseeotion  ceuldentail,  if  youshmild 
sanction,  and  the  Court  hereaiter  should  iupperi 
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its  aim;  h%  would  rather  ba  tevertd  from  the 
fimly  IR^taii  h*  «h«rtilM«  tod  Mm 
of  the  good  and  the  great  in^mr  Literature,  wbieh 
he  IB  pripleged  to  share ;  than  he  woukl  obtain 
inftumtjF  bjr  a  reooume  to  tfaoee  weapons  which 
the  Proeeoutor  would  iain  preaent  to  hie  choice. 
Neither  will  I,  notwithstanding  the  anticipation 
of  my  learned  friend,  ask  you  to  palter  with 
your  cansciencee,  and  because  you  may  doubt  or 
deny  the  policy  6f  the  law  which  is  thus  set  in 
action,  invite  you  to  do  other  than  administer 
justiee  according  to  your  oath  and  your  duty.  I 
take  mystand  on  Christian  ground ;  I  base  my 
defence  on  the  recognised  Law ;  and  if  I  do  not 
show  you  that  the  Christiamty  which  the  Prose- 
cutor  most  needlessly  presumes  to  vindicate*  and 
the  Law  which  vndi  unhallowed  hands  he  is 
striving  to  pervert,  justify  your  verdict  of  ac- 
quittal, I  am  content  that  you  should  become 
the  instruments  of  his  attempt  to  retert  the  pen- 
alties of  his  own  sentence  on  one  who  never 
wronged  him  even  in  thought — that  yeu  should 
Aid  him  to  render  the  Law  under  which  he  has 
suffered,  odious  by  sanctioaing  the  odious  appli- 
cation which  he  contemplate ;  and  that  at  his 
bidding  you  sheuldeeatter  through  the  loCtiest 
an4ier«kest  paths  of  Literature,  distre'«.  and 
doubt,  and  dismi^,  awarding  him  that  au^yns 
which,  *if  not  victory  is  yet  revenge.* 

The  charge  which  Mr.  Moxon  is  called  upon 
to  anewer  is,  that  with  a  wicked  intentien  to 
bring  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Christian  re« 
ligion  into  contempt,  he  published  the  volume 
whieh  is  in  evidence  before  you,  and  which  is 
characterised  as  a  libel  on  that  religion,  en  the 
Scc^tures,  and  on  Almighty  God.  I  speak  ad- 
visedly when  I  say  fAeioAe/e  BoltOTie  i$  tkm  in" 
dkied;  itmuat  be  so  considered  in  point  of 
form.  The  indictment,  indeed,  sets  (otih  four 
passages,  torn  violently  asunder  trom  their  con- 
text ;  yet  it  does  not  charge  them  as  sepsiate 
libels,  but  as  portions  ef  one  *im'f>iou8,  Uasphe- 
mMis,  prolane,  and  malicious  libel,*  in  diffiqwnt 
parts  of  whieh  the  selected  parts  are  found. 
New  these  are  not  all  to  be  found  even  in  one 
poem,  for  the  first  three  being  in  poetry,  the  last 
is  taken  from  a  mass  of  prose  appended  to  the 
first  poem  of  K^neen  Mab,'  and  intervening  be- 
tween it  and  a  poem  entitled « Aketor,*  which  is 
the  next  in  the  swies.  And  if  this  were  not 
thelbrmof  the  record,  can  it  bedooUad  that, 
in  point  of  juatioe,  the  scope,  the  obieet,  the 
lendMvy  of  the  entire  pufaiicatiop,  wist  be  de- 
termintdbefoce  yon  can  decide  on  the  guilt  or 


innocence  d  the  party  who  has  thus  pu^iahed 
the  pisaages  tftarfM  ••  Wai^[>lMbi0aB? 

Suppesing  some<)ttestiOD  of  kw  ^woid  be 
raised  on  the  eufiaieney  of  Um  infiiotmaiit  in 
whieh  they  are  inserted,  and  they  ^oidd  beoop 
led  necessarily  for  the  elucidation  vi  the  argu- 
ment in  one  of  the  reports  m  which  the  decis- 
ions of  this  Court  are  perpetuated;  wodd  At 
reporter,  the  kw^bookseller,  the  officer  of  the 
Court,  who  should  lumd  the  volume  to  n  betris- 
ter,  be  guilty  of  blasphemy?  Orif  tiiey  sboidd 
appear  in  some  correct  report,  partiddng  of  a 
mere  popular  form,  and  that  report  should  be  in- 
dieted  as  containing  them,  what  form  would  the 
question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  tib»  poUlsli- 
er  assume  ?  Would  it  not  be,  whether  he  had 
been  honestly  anxious  to  lay  before  the  world 
the  history  of  an  unexampled  attempt  to'degrvde 
and  destroy  the  law,  under  pretence  of  aaseiting 
it;  er  whether  he  was  studious  to  disseminate 
some  fragments  of  strange  and  fearful  audacity, 
and  had  professed  to  report  an  extraordinaiy 
trial,  only  as  a  pretext  to  cover  the  pofM^ar 
dissemination  of  blasphemy?  And  would  not 
the  form,  the  commentary,  the  occasion,  the 
inrice,  all  be  material  in  deciding  whether  the 
work  were  laudable  or  guilty— whether,  ne  a 
wh<de,  it  tended  to  good  or  to  evil?  These  ]ias- 
sages,  like  details  and  pictures  in  works  of  i 
omy  andaurgery,  are  either  innocent  or 
nal,  according  to  the  accompaniments  which 
surround  them,  and  the  class  te  whom  tfaey  aie 
addressed.  If  really  intended  for  theeye  of  the 
scientific  student,  they  are  meet  innocent;  b«t 
if  80  published  as  to  manifest  another  intention, 
they  will  not  be  protected  from  Ugal  censure  by 
the  flimsy  guise  of  science.  By  a  similar  test 
let  this  publication  be  judged !  If  its  whole 
tenor  lead  you  to  believe  that  the  disaeminnrion 
of  irreligious  feelings  was  its  ofagect— nay,  that 
such  will  be  its  natural  consequence— let  Mr. 
Hetherington  have  his  triumph;  but  if  you  be- 
lieve that  these  words  however  ofienaive  wbcn 
abstractedly  taken,  from  part  of  a  great  intel- 
lectual and  moral  phenomenon,  which  may  be 
disclosed  to  the  class  of  readers  whe  alone  wiE 
purchase  the  volume  not  only  without  iiguxy. 
but  to  their  instruction,  you  will  joyfully  find 
Mr.  Mox(m  as  free  from  blasphemy  in  contem- 
plation of  the  strictest  law,  as  I  know  he  is  in 
purpose  and  in  apirit 

The  passages  selected  aa  specimens  of  thft  te* 
dieted  libel  are  found  in  a  complile  edkieii  if 
the  works  of  Percy  Byashe  8h^ey<<-n  wotk 
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liandredth  pert  of  the  volame  which  contaiu 
them.  The  beqik  preienti  the  entire  iatellectu- 
ml  history— true  and  fkithftil,  because  traced  in 
the  series  of  those  works  which  were  its  erents 
—of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  persons  ever 
lifted  and  doomed  to  illuitrate  the  nobleness, 
the  grandear,  the  imperfedtions,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  human  genius— whom  it  pleased  God  to 
take  from  this  world  whfle  the  process  harmon- 
ishig  his  stupendous  powers  was  yftt  incomplete, 
hut  not  before  it  had  indicated  its  beneficent 
workings.  It  is  .edited  by  his  widow,  a  lady 
endowed  with  great  and  original  talent»  who, 
as  she  states  in  her  preface,  hastens  *to  AiUSI  an 
important  duty,  that  of  giving  the  productions 
of  a  sublime  genius  to  the  World,  with  all  the 
correctness  possible,  and  of,  at  Che  same  time, 
detailing  the  history  of  these  productions  as 
-  fhey  sprang,  warm  and  living  from  his  hei|t 
and  brain.'  And,  accordingly,  the  poems  are 
all  connected  together  by  statements  as  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  written, 
and  the  feelings  which  inspired  them.  The  'al- 
terations (says  Mrs.  Shelley)  his  opinions  un- 
derwent ought  to  be  recorded,  for  they  form  his 
history.' 

The  first  of  these  works  is  a  poem,  written  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  entitled  *Queen  Mab  ;*  a 
composition  marked  with  nothing  to  attract  the 
casual  reader—irregular  in  versification,  wild, 
disjointed,  visionary;  often  difficult  to  be  under- 
stood even  by  a  painful  student  of  poetry,  aad 
sometimes  wholly  unintelligible  even  te  hiub; 
but  containing  as  much  to  wonder  at  to  ponder 
on  to  weep  over,  as  any  half-formed  work  of  gen- 
ius which  ever  emanated  from  the  vigor  and 
the  rashness  of  youth.  This  poem,  which  I 
shaU  bring  before  you  presently,  is  followed  by 
the  marvellous  series  of  works  of  which  'Alas- 
tor,'  *The  Revolt  of  Islam,*  the  •  Prometheus 
Unbound,^  and  'The  Cencf  fbrm  the  principal, 
exhibiting  a  continuous  triumph  of  mellowin'g 
and  consecrating  influences  down  to  the  moment 
when  sudden  death  shrouded  the  Poet's  career 
from  the  obsenration  of  mortals.  Now  the 
question  is,  whether  it  is  blasphemy  to  the 
calm,  the  laborious,  the  patient  searcher  alter 
wisdom  and  beauty,  who  alone  will  peruse  this 
volume— -the  awful  mistakes,  the  mighty  strug- 
gles, the  strange  depressions,  and  the  imperfect 
victories  of  such  a  spirit,  because  the  picture  has 
some  paanges  of  frightful  gloonu    1 1^  far  from 


contending  diel  t»t(ytSSg  whMk  gento  has  in 
x^hness  or  in  wantonness  produced,  becomes, 
when  once  committed  to  (he  press,  the  inaliena- 
ble property  of  mankind.  Such  a  principle, 
indeed  seems  to  be  involved  in  an  argument 
which  was  recently  sanctioned  by  the  author- 
ity of  a  Cabinet  Minister  more  distinguished 
even  as  %  profound  thinker  and  an  Sequent 
and  accomplished  critic,  than  by  political 
station.  When  I  last  urged  tne  claim  of  the 
descendants  of  men  oi  genius  to  be  the  guar- 
dians of  their  fame  as  well  as  the  recipients 
of  its  attendant  rewards,  I  was  met  with  denial 
<m  the  plea  that,  from  some  fastidiousness  of 
taste,  or  some  overniceness  of  moral  apprehen- 
sion, the  hereditary  representatives  of  a  great 
writer  may  cover  his  works  with  artificial  obliv* 
ion.  I  have  asked,  whether,  ft  a  poet  has  writ- 
tea  'some  line  which,  dying,  he  may  wish  to 
blot,'  he  shall  not  be  allowed  by  the  insatiate 
public  to  blot  it  dying ;  and  I  have  asked  in 
rainf  Fielding  and  Richardson  have  been 
quoted,  as  writers  whose  works,  multiplying 
as  they  will  through  all  time  the  sources  of  in* 
nocent  Injoyment,  might  have  been  suppressed 
by  seme  too  dainty  moralist  Now  admitting 
that  the  tendency  of  Fielding's  works,  taken  as 
a  whole,  is  as  invigorating  as  it  is  delightiVil, 
I  fear  there  are  chapters  which  if  taken  from 
thar  connexion— apart  from  the  healthfxd  at- 
mosphere in  which  their  impurities  evaporate 
«Dd  die — and  printed  at  some  penny  cost  for 
4iiiemination  amopg  the  young,  would  justly 
Incur  the  censure  of  that  Law  which  has  too 
long  withheld  its  visitations  from  those  who 
have  sought  a  detestable  profit  by  spreading 
cheap  corruption  through  the  land.  It 'may  be 
true,  as  Dr.  Johnson  ruled,  that  Richardson 
hed-  (anght  the  pasrfons  to  m<yve  at  the  eom- 
mand  of  rirtnef  and,  as  vras  recently  esserted, 
that  Birs«  Hannah  More  'first  learned  from  his 
writings  those  principles  ef  piety  by  whieh 
her  life  was  guided;'  but  (to  leave  out  of  con- 
sideration the  Adventures  of  Pamela,  which 
flnost  sometimes  have  put  Mrs.  HannA  More 
i*thebliMi)  I  fear  that  selections  might  be  made, 
effea  from  the  greatest  of  all  prose  romances' 
Clarissa  Harlowe,  which  the  Society  ibr  the 
Suppression  of  Vice  would  scarcely  endure.— > 
00  I  wish  them  therefore  suppressed  ?  No ! 
Because  in  these  masfcive  volumes  is  found  the 
antidote  with  the  bane;  because  the  efiect 
Levnlao«|^d^iog  j^m  ibf  vice,  and  of  pictures 
yet  {mi<4|^  18  u:\9tllff0ni  by  the  scenes 
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of  putiftn  tad  I«til6ris|(  yrhich  Mitwuid  th«iBi 
because  the  unsullied  image  of  heroic  purity  and 
beautiful  endurance  rites  fairer  from  amidst  the 
encircling  pollutions,  and  coaquers  every  feel- 
ing but  thoee  of  admiration  and  pity.  Yet  If  de- 
tached scenes  were,  like  these  passages  of 
Shelley,  selected  for  the  prosecution,  how  could 
they  be  defended— but,  like  them,  by  reference 
to  the  spirit,  and  intent,  and  tendency  of  the 
entire  work  from  which  they  were  torn  ?  And 
yet  the  defence  would  be  less  conclusive  than 
that  which  I  now  ofier;  as  descriptions  which 
appeal  to  passion  are  far  less  capable  of  cor- 
rection by  accompanying  moralities,  than  the 
cold  speculations  of  a  wild  infidelity  by  the  con- 
siderations which  the  history  of  their  author*8 
mind  supplies.  In  the  wise  and  just  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence  great  powers  are  ofte» 
lound  associated  with  weakness  or  with  sonow;; 
but  when  these  are  not  blended  with  the  intel- 
lectual greatness  they  eountervail,  but  merely 
afiect  the  personal  fortunes  of  their  possessors, 
as  when  a  sanguine  temperament  leads  into  vif- 
cious  ezoesses— there  is  no  more  propriety  ui 
unveiling  the  truth,  because  it  u  truth,  than  in 
exhibiting  the  details  of  seme  physical  disease. 
But  when  the  greatness  of  the  poefs  intellect 
contains  within  itself  the  elements  of  tumult 
and  disorder— when  the  appreciation  of  the  gen* 
iua,  in  all  its  divine  relations  and  all  its  human 
lapses,  depends  on  a  view  of  the  entire  picture, 
must  it  be  withheld  ?  It  is  not  a  sinful  £ljei«m« 
full  of  lascivious  blandiabmeiits,  bat  a  heaving 
chaot  ef  noighQr  elements,  that  the  publisher  ui 
the  early  productions  of  Shelley  unveils.  la 
ffich  a  case,  the  more  awful  the  alienatioa,  the= 
more  pregnant  with  good  will  be  the  lesson. — 
Shall  this  life,  fevered  with  beauty^rMtlase  witki 
inspiration,  be  hidden;  or,  wanting  its  firrit 
blind  but  gigantic-eflorts,  be  falsely,  becanee  pr^ 
tiaUy  revealed?  If  to  trace  back  the  stmi«.«f 
genius,  Horn  its  greatest  and  most  lucid  earihly 
breadth  to  its  remotest  fountain,  is  one  of  tbe 
most  interesting  wd  instructive  objects  of  plMU> 
Sophie  research  ,shall  w»— when  we  b«v€i  lellow- 
ed  that  of  Shelley  Uiro*  its  majestic  windugv^be- 
'i^th  the  solemn  glooms  of  *The  Cenci,*  thio*  the 
i^'ory-tinged  expanses  of  *The  Revolt  of  Uam,' 
kmidst  the  dream-like  haziness  of  the*PrQni.ethe* 
-W-^-be  lorbidden  to  ascend  with  painfuL  stepe 
its  narrowing  course  to  its  furtheal  sprinf;,  be- 
cause black  rocks  may  encircle  theipotwhiiBceit 
lushes  into  day*  ead  deawn  shapes  Irifh^ 
but  powerless  for  harm— may  gleam  and  ftown 
on  ue  beside  it  ^ 


'     Hevii«tk^ttdeav)oredti>preeaattoj««lks 
foundation  of  my  deftnee— that  the  Tdvacie 
which  these  passages  i^pear  is  in  its  subetanet 
historical,  and  tbat,se  tu  from  being  adopted  bf 
the  compiler,  they  are  presented  as  iMLtsauj 
to  historical  truth,— I  will  consider  the  pisng- 
es  themselves,  and  the  poem  in  which  tbej  ap- 
pear, with  a  view  to  inquire  whether  they  vr 
of  a  nature  citable  of  being  fairly  regarded  is 
innoxious  in  their  connexion  with  Shelley's  life. 
Admitting,  as  I  do,  that  if  published   with  aa 
4um  to  commend  them  to  the  reader  as  the 
breathings  or  suggestions  of  truth — naj,  that  'd 
recklessly  published  in  such  a  naanner  as  to 
prssent  them  to  the  reader  for  approval,  th^ 
•deserve  all  the  indignatien  that  can  be  lavidied 
•on  them;  I  cannot  think,  even  then,  they  wooltf 
Ihave  power  to  injure.    They  appeal  to  no  pei- 
«ion — they  pervert  no  afiection — ^they  find  no- 
thing in  human  nature,  frail  as  it  always  is, 
■guilty  as  it  sometimes  becomes — to  work  oa.^ 
Contotadplated  apart  from  the  iatelLectual  histo- 
ry  of  the   extraordinary  being  who  prodooed 
them,  and  frem  which  Ihey  can  never  be  ac^^creU 
by  any  reader  of  this  book,  they  would  excite 
DO  feelings  but  those  of  wonder  at  their  andaci^, 
and  pi^  for  their  weakness.    Not  only  are  th«y 
incapable  of  awakening  any  chords  of  evil  in  tbe 
«oul,  but  they  are  inefiectual  even  to  present  to 
it  an  intelligible  heresy.    'We  understand  a  fuiy 
in  the  words — ^but  not  the  words.'     What  4o 
they  import?    Is  it  atheism  ?— or  is  It  mad  de- 
fiance of  a  God  by  one  who  believes  and  hales, 
.^et  does  not  tremble  ?  To  the  first  passage,  coin- 
mencing,  <  Iftey  have  three  wards,* — *  Gad,  Hell, 
and  Heaven  !* — the  prosecutor  does  not  venture 
to  affix  any  meaning  at  all,  but  tears  them  Iron 
their  context,  and  alledges  that  they  are  part  of 
^  libel  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  though  tbsra  is 
no  referenee  in  them  to  the  Bible,  or  to  aay 
Scripture  doctrine;  nor  does  the  indictmsntsep- 
ply  any  definite  meaning  or  rsference  to  expbia 
or  to  answer.    To  the  'second  paragr^^h^ 

Isthete  a  Ood!— ay,  an  Ahnudity  God, 
And  ven^fnl  as  almighty !    Oaee  his  voice 
^as  hem  on  eaith:  earth  shudder'd  at  the  sevad; 
Thtt  fieiy-visagedfiimament  exrvos^d 
Abhorrence,  and  the  grave  of  nature  yawn'd 
To  swallow  all  the  dauntless  and  the  good 
That  dared  to  hifri  deliaaoe  athis  thrane. 
Girt  as  it  was  with  power— 
the  indictment  does  present  a  most  extended 
innuendo;  '  J%ertlnf  meaning  and  rtferring  f# 
the  Scripture  hutary  qf  JCeraht  Z>athan»  and 
Jlbiram;  and  meaning  thai  the  taid  Xbraht  Da- 
than,  and  Ahiram,  toere  dauntleet  and  good. 
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androere  to  dauntU»$  and  good  for  daring  to 
hiarl  defiance  at  the  (krone  of  Almightyi  God* 
This  is,  indeed,  a  flightof  the  poetry  of  pleading 
— a  coDstruction  which  jou  must  find  as  the  un- 
doubted sense  of  the  passage — before  you  can 
eustaiuthis  part  of  the  accusation.    But  again» 
I  ask  is  there  any  determinate  meaning  in  these 
'wild  and  whirling  words  ?'    Are  they  more  than 
atoms  of  chaotic  thought  not  yet  subsided  into 
harmony,— over  which  the  Spirit  of  Love  has 
not  yet  brooded,  so  as  t«  make  them  pr^inant 
with  life  and  beauty, and  joy  ?    But  suppose  for 
a  moment,  they  nakedly  assert  atheism— never 
was  there  an  error  which,  thus  incidentally  ex- 
hibited, had  less  power  to  charm.    How  far  is 
it  possible  that  such  a  miserable  dogma,  dexter- 
ously insinuated  into  a  perplexed  understanding 
or  a  corrupted  heart,  may  find  reception,  I  will 
not  venture  to  speculate,— ^but  I  venture  to  affirm 
that  thus  nakedly  presented,  as  the  dream  of  a 
wild  faacy,  it  can^t  most  only  glare  for  a  mo- 
ment,^ a  bloodless  phantom,  and  pass  into  kin- 
dred nothing !    Or  do  the  words  rather  import  a 
belief  in  a  God — the  ruling  Power  of  the  uni- 
verse— ^yet  an  insane  hatred  of  his  attributes  ? 
Is  it  possible  to  contemplate  the  creature  of  a 
day  standing  up  amidst  countless  ages— like  a 
shadowy  film  among  the  confused  grandeur  of 
the  universe — thus  propelled,  with  any  other 
feelings  than  those  of  wonder  and  pity  ?     Or  do 
these  words  merely  import  that  the  name  and 
attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being  have  been  abus- 
ed and  perverted  by* '  the  oppressors  of  man- 
kind,' fer  their  own  purposes,  to  the  misery  of 
the  oppressed  ?    Or  do  they  vibrate  and  oscil- 
late between  all  these  meanings,  so  as  to  leave 
the  mind  in  a  state  of  perplexity, — balancing 
and  destroying  each  other  ?    In  either  case,  they 
are  pewerless  for  evil.    Unlike  that  seductive 
infidelity  which  flatters  the  pride  of  the  under- 
standing, by  glittering  sophistry,— or  that  still 
more  dangerous  infidelity,  which  gratifies  its 
love  of  power  by  bitter  sarca8m,^-or  that  roost 
dangerous  of  all  which  perverts  the  sensibilities, 
and  corrupts  the  affections, — it  resembles  that 
£\'il  of  which  Milton  speaks,  when,  with  a  bold- 
ness which  the  fastidious  might  deem  profane, 
he  exclaims. 
Evil  into  the  mind  of  God  or  man 
May  come  and  go,  so  unapproved,  and  leave 
No  spot  or  blame  behind. 
If  r^arded  in  themselves  t  hsse  paastges  wore 
endowed  with  any  power  of  mischief,  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  introduced  in  the  poem— 
ef  *  Queen  Mab*  must  surely  neutralise  them. 


It  has  no  human  intereet^nolMl  aflmitiot— 
no  machineiy  familiar  even  to  thought  It 
opens  in  a  lyrical  measure,  wanting  eves  the 
aceomplishment  of  rhyme,  with  an  apostrophe 
uttered,  no  one  knows  by  whom  or  where,  en  a 
sleeping  nymph-whether  human  or  divine- the 
creature  of  what  mythology— on  earth  or  in 
some  other  sphere— is  explained;  all  we  know 
is,  that  the  lady  or  spirit  is  called  ianthe.  Thus 
it  begins:— 

How  wenderftti  is  Death- 
Death  and  his  brother  Sleep ! 
One,  pale  as  yonder  waning  moon^ 

with  lips  of  lurid  blue; 

The  other,  rosy  as  the  mom 
When,  thiotted  in  Ocean's  ware. 

It  blushes  o*erthe  world; 
Yet  both  so  passinc  wonderful ! 

Hath  then  the  gloomy,  power 
Whose  reign  is  in  the  tainted  sepulchres 

Seized  on  her  sinle^i  soul  1 

Must  then  that  peerless  form. 
Which  love  and  admiration  cannot  view 
Without  a  beating  heart— thoee  azure  veins 
Which  steal  like  streams  along  a  field  of  snow- 
That  lovely  outUne  which  is  fair 

As  breathing  marble,  perish  1 

Must  putrefaction's  breath 
Leave  nothing  of  this  heavenly  si^t 

But  loathsomeness  and  ruinf 
Spare  nothing  but  a  gloomy  theme. 
On  which  the  lightest  heart  might  moraliacl 
Or  is  it  only  a  sweet  slumber 

Stealbg  o*er  sensation. 
Which  the  breath  of  roeeate  moning 

Chaseth  into  darkness  1 

Will  lanthe  wake  again. 
And  give  that  faithful  Soeom  joy. 
Whose  sleepless  spiiit  waits  te  eatdi 
Light,  life,  and  rapture  from  her  smile.1 

The  answer  to  the  last  question  is,  that  lan- 
the will  wake — which  is  expressed  in  terms  ap- 
propriately elaborate  and  mystical.  But  while 
she  is  thus  sleeping,  the  Fairy  Mab  descends— 
invites  the  soul  of  the  nymph  to  ({nit  her  fonn— 
and  conTeys  it  through  systems,  suns,  and 
worlds  to  <Th«  Spirit  of  I^ature,'  where  the 
Fairy  and  the  Soul  enter  <  The  Hf  11  of  Spells,' 
and  a  kind  of  phantasamagoria  passes  before 
them,  in  which  are  dimly  seen  representations 
of  the  miseries,  oppressions,  and  hopes  of  man- 
kind. Few,  indeed,  are  the  readers  who  will 
ever  enter  the  dreary  portals  of  that  fane,  or  gaze 
on  the  wild  intermixture  of  half-formed  visions 
and  theories  which  gleam  through  the  hazy 
prospects  seen  from  its  battlements.  The  dis- 
course of  the  Fairy — ^to  the  few  who  have  follow- 
ed that  dizzy  career — is  an  extraordinary  mix- 
ture of  wild  rhapsody  on  the  miseries  attendant 
on  humanity  andthe  supposed  errors  of  its  faith,, 
and  of  fancies  *  of  the  moonshine^  watery 
beams.'  After  the  'obstinate  quettiomn|(* re* 
specting  the  existence  of  a  Ood,  this  Fairy- 
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who  is  supposed  to  deny  all  8U{iernatQral  exist- 
ence— calls  forth  a  shape  of  one  whose  imagina- 
ry being  is  entirely  derived  from  Christian  trj- 
dition—Ahashuerus,  the  J«w— who  is  said  to 
have  scoffed  at  our  Saviour  as  he  bore  his  cross 
to  Calvary,  and  to  have  bi^en  doomed  by  Him  to 
wander  on  the  earth  until  his  second  coming. 
Of  this  phantom  tl>e  question  is  asked  ,  'b  there 
a  OodT  and  to  him  are  the  words  ascribed  in 
answer  which  form  the  second  and  third  portion 
of  the  Prosecutor's  charfce.  Can  anything  be 
•onceived  more  inconatstent — more  completaly 
•elf-refuted — and  therefore  more  harmless? — 
The  whole  ]iiichinery»  indeed,  answers  to  the 
description  of  the  Fairy,— 

The  matter  of  which  dreams  are  made, 
Not  more  endow'd  with  actual  life 
Than  this  phantasmal  portraiture 
Of  wandering  human  thought. 

All,  indeed,  is  fantastical — nothing  clear  ex- 
cept that  atheism  and  the  materialism,  on  which 
'  alone  atheism  can  rest,  are  refuted  in  every  page. 
If  the  being  of  God  is  in  terms  denied — which 
I  deny — it  is  coqfeeaed  in  substance;  and  what 
injury  can  an  author  do;  who  one  moment  depre- 
cates the  'deifying  the  Spirit  of  the  universe, 
and  the  next  himself  deifies  *the  spirit  of  na- 
ture,*^«peaks  of  h«r  'eternal  breath,*  and  fash- 
ions for  her  *  a  fitting  temple ."  Nay  in  this 
strange  poem,  the  spiritual  immunities  ol  the 
immortal  destinies  are  distinctly  asserted  amidst 
all  its  visionary  splendors.  The  Spirit  of  lanthe 
is  supposed  to  arise  from  the  slumbering  body, 
and  to  stand  beside  it;  while ,  tlie  poet  thus  re- 
presents each : — 

*Twa8  «  sight 
Of  Winder  to  Hear  th«  1>ody  »ftd  ioal. 
The  Belf-#arai;  lioeainciii*,  ihe  same 
Marks  of  identity  we r<!  there^ 
Yet,  O  how  d]H(*rfnt !    One  ii^piies  to  heaven, 
Paiiti  for  LtH  sempiljernHJ  heritage. 
And  ever  chaRpoj,  ever  rising,  aliil 

Wauions  in  etidlewi  being  \ 
The  other  for  a  mtut  the  unwilliiuir  sport 
i)f  circum«?tancp  and  paK^ion^  ^iruggles  on, 
FkeL^  iKrongh  iifl  sadduraiiuii  mpidly; 
Then,  lik^  :i  u«ek3i?i  and  wom^imt  machine, 

Nuw  when  it  in  found  that  this  poem,  thus 
ccintaining  the  doctrine  of  iLnmurtality,  is  pre- 
MDfed  wiih  the  dii^tinct  ataleinent  that  Shelley 
himself  in  maturer  life  departf^i  from  its  oflens- 
ive  dogmas — when  it  is  accompanied  by  his 
own  letter  in  which  he  expresses  his  wish  for 
its  suppression— when,  therefore,  it  is  not  given 
even  as  contnuitng  hia  deliberate  assertions,  but 
only  as  a  feature  in  the  developement  of  his  in- 
tellectual character— purely  all  sting  is  taken 
out  of  the  rash  and  uncertain  passages  which 


have  been  selected  as  indicating  blasphemy !  But 
is  it  not  antidote  enough  to  the  poison  of  a  pre- 
tended atheism,  that  the  poet  who  is  supposed 
to-day  to  deny  Deity,  finds  Deity  in  all  things ; 
I  cannot  proceed  with  this  defence  without 
feeling  that  I  move  tremulously  among  sacred 
things  which  should  be  approached  only  in 
serene  contemplation;  that  I  am  compelled  to 
solicit  your  attention  to  considerations  more  fit 
to  be  weighed  in  the  stillness  of  thought  than 
amidst  the  excitements  of  a  public  ^ial ;  ud 
that  I  am  able  only  to  suggest  reasonings  which, 
if  woven  into  a  chain,  no  strength  of  mine  could 
utter,  nor  your  kindest  patience  follow.  But 
the  fault  is  not  mine  !  I  cannot  otherwise  even 
hint  the  truth — the  living  truth— of  this  cate  to 
your  minds  as  it  fills  and  struggles  in  my  own, 
or  protect  my  client  and  friend  from  a  proecoi-' 
tion  without  parallel  in  our  legal  history.  If 
the  Prosecutor,  in  return  for  his  own  conviction 
of  publishing  some  cheap  and  popular  work  of 
alleged  blasphemy — prepared,  calculated,  and 
intended  by  the  author  to  shake  the  religioos 
principles  of  tlie  uneducated  and  the  young — has 
attempted  to  assail  the  efforts  of  genius,  and  to 
bring  into  question  the  relations,  the  uses,  the 
tendencies  of  the  divinest  faculties,  I  must  net 
shrink  from  entreating  you  to  consider  those 
bearings  of  the  question  which  are  essential  te 
its  justice.  And  if  you  feel  unable  fully  to 
examine  them  within  the  limits  ef  a  trial,  and 
in  the  atmosphere  of  a  court  of  justice,  yet  if 
yon  feel  with  me  that  they  are  necessary  to  a 
just  decision,  you  cannot  doubt  what  your  duty 
to  the  defendant  and  to  justice  is,  on  a  criminal 
charge  !  Pardon  me,  therefore,  if  I  now  seek  to 
show  you,  by  a  great  example,  how  unjustly 
you  would  deal  with  so  vast  and  so  divine  a  thing 
as  the  imagination  of  a  poet,  if  you  were  to  take 
his  isolated  passsges  which  may  seem  te  deal  too 
boldly  witli  sacred  things,  and— Avithout  regard 
to  the  process  of  the  faculty  by  which  they  are 
educed — to  brand  them  as  the  effusions  of  a 
blasphemous  mind,  or  as  tending  to  evil  issues. 
That  example  will  also  show  you  how  a  poet — 
devoting  the  noblest  powers  to  the  loftiest 
themes — when  he  ventures  to  grapple  with  tke 
spiritual  existences  revealed  by  the  Christian 
faith,  in  the  very  purpose  of  vindicating  'the 
ways  of  God  to  men,'  may  seem  to  incur  a  chaigs 
like  the  present,  and  with  as  much  justice^  and 
may  be  absolved  from  it  only  by  nice  regard  to 
the  tendencies  of  the  divine  fiicidty  he  exarta.*— 
I  speak  not  of  a  'marvellous  boy,'  as  Shelley  was 
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^t  •ighUeti,  but  0/  MUton,  in  the  mihirify  of' 
hit  powers,  when  he  brought  all  the  'spoils  of 
time,*  «id  the  clustered  beauty  hoarded  through 
•  long  life,  to  the  deliberate  construction  of  a 
work  which  should  never  die.  His  case  is  the 
converse  of  that  of  Shelley— he  begins  fVom  an 
opposite  point;  he  falls  into  an  opposite  error; 
but  he  expatiates  in  language  and  imagery  out 
of  which  Mr  Hetherington  might  shape  a  cHarge 
■8  specious  as  that  which  he  has  givefk  you  to 
decide.  Shelley  fancies  himself  irreligious,  and 
everywhere  falters  or  trembles  into  piety ;  Mil- 
toiia  believing  himself  engaged  in  a  most  pious 
work,  is  led  by  the  tendencies  of  his  imaginatioa 
to  individualise — 1»  adorn — to  enthrone — tke 
£iiemy  of  God ;  and  to  invest  his  struggles  against 
Omnipotence  with  all  the  nobleness  of  a  patriot- 
ic resistance  to  tyranny,  and  his  suffering  from 
Almighty  justice  with  the  graces  of  fbrtituds. — 
Let  it  not  be  urged  that  the  language  which  his 
Satan  utters  is  merely  to  be  regarded  with  re 
ftrence  to  dramatic  proprieties— it  is  attributed 
to  the  being  in  whom  the  interest  of  his  poem 
centres ;  and  on  whom  admiration  Ad  sympathy 
attend  as  on  a  sufferer  in  the  eternal  struggle  of 
right  against  power.  Omnipotence  becomes 
tyranny  in  the  poetfs  vision,  and  resistance  te 
its  requisitions  appears  the  more  generous  even 
because  hopelessly  vain.  Before  I  advert  to  that 
language,  and  ask  you  to  eompare  it  with  the 
expressions  selected  fer  prosecution,  let  me  call 
to  your  recollection  the  grandeurs — ^nay,  the 
laxwies  of  thought  with  which  the  'Lost  Arch- 
angel' is  flurrounded;  the  magic  by  which  even 
out  of  the  materials  of  torture  dusky  magnifi- 
cence is  created  in  his  place  of  ezile>  beyond 
'the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind ;'  and  the  faided 
glei7  and  unconquerable  spirit  attributed  to 
those  rebel  legions  who  still  sustain  him  in  op- 
position to  the  Most  High.  Observe  the  hosts, 
still  angelic,  as  they  march  at  his  bidding  !— 

Anoo  tbe^r  move 
la  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood 
OfflateoaiidseftredoiidetB';  saohesfliised 
To  beiffht  of  nebjest  tttqpvt  heroes  eld 
Arming  to  battle ;  and,  uistead  of  rage, 
Deliberate  valor  breathed,  firm  and  miooved 
With  dre^  of  death,  to  fli^t  or  foul  retrf  at ; 
Nor  wanting  power  to  mitigate  ana  'suage 
Wktk  solemn  touches  troabled  tfaon^ts,  and  ehase 
Aairaisb,  and  doabt,  aM  feat,  ami  sorrow,  and 

pain, 
¥nm  mortal  or  immortal  minds. 

Whether  we  listen  t6  those  who^   ' 

More  mild, 
Retrescted  in  a  sikiit  valley,  sing, 
Witb  Botes  aqgelteal,  to  many  e  .hup  .     . 
Their  own  heroic  deeds  and  hapless  lall 
By  deem  of  battle- 


or  thoe6  wilfk  wftdtn  ))Madii|l  ptiikiopher  sym- 
pathbei  yet  more— who 

Sat  on  a  hill  retired, 
In  thoa^ts  mese  elesaie,  sad  reaseaMliigh 
Of  providence,  ferekaowledge^  will  and  fate, 
Fix*d  fate,  free  wiU,  foreknowledge  abseinte^ 
er  expatiate  ever  the  musler-rsll  of  their  chiefii, 
in  which  all  the  splendors  of  the  East,  the 
gigantic  a^rsteries  of  Egypt,  and  the  chastest 
forms  of  Orecian  beauty  gleam  on  us— all  reflect 
back  the  j|reatness  of  Kim  who  surveys  them 
with  'tears  such  as  angels  weep.'    HIk  very  ar- 
mor and  accQUtrsments  glisten  on  us  with  a  thou- 
sand l^aties!    ^ 

HLs  poaderoi)s  shield. 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large,  and  round 
Behind  htm  east ;  the  besa^  eneansfeveaee 
Hang  en  his  shoulders  like  the  moen-^ — 
And  not  only  like  the  moon  as  ssen  to  the  up- 
turasd  gaze  ef  ortjinary  men,  but  as  asiociated 
with  Ifsdian  art,  and  decerned  from  plaees  whose 


—  Like  the  moon  whose  oib 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evenina  from  the  top  of  Fesole, 
Or  in  yaldamo,  to  descry  new  lands. 
Rivers  er  mountaias  ia  her  spotty  globe. 

<His  spear*  is  net  only  likened  to  a  pine  helm 
in  the  depth  of  mountain  forests,  but,  as  if  the 
sublimcst  references  to  nature  were  insufiicient . 
to  accumulate  glories  for  the  bearer,  is  eonsecrat- 
ed  by  allusions  to  the  thousand  storms  and  thou- 
^od  thunders  whieh  the  mast  ef  an  imperial 
ship  withstands* 

His  q)4ar  (to  equal  which  the  tallest  pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
or  seme  great  admiral,  were  but  a  wand) 
He  walk'd  with  to  support  aoessy  steps 
Over  the  burning  maue ;  not  like  those  steps 
On  Heawa'saaure. 

Now  having  seen  how  the  great  Christian 
Poet  has  lavished  all  the  glories  of  his  art  en  the 
attendant  hosts  and  personal  investiture  of  the 
brave  opponent  of  Almighty  Power,  let  us  at- 
tend to  the  language  in  which  he  addresses  his 
comrade  in  enterprise  and  suffering. 

Into  what  pit  thou  seeet, 
From  what  height  lUlen—se  tmteh  (As  tirmgtr 

proved  , 

Ht  toah  hit  thtmder :  and  till  then  who  knew 
Theiaice  of  those  dire  aims  1    Yet  nol /or  llkose, 
Norwhatihe  poUnt  Victor  in  hUnAQm 
Candu  infliet,  do  I  repent  or  change, 
T^oMl  ekemged  moulwardiurtre,  that  fix'd  mind, 
And  Jifh  diedaia  from  sense  oi  injured  meric^ 
That  with  the  BTightiest  raised  m^  to  contend. 
And  to  the  fierce  contention  brought  along 
InmuBsemblf  force  ef  spirits  arm'd, 
T%at  durst  ditKke  JERi  rttgn,  end,  me  preening, 
Jttu  ictmotf  power  wOh  differ ee  pouier  oppoeed 
Jn  dubUme  Wtisen  tkeplamt  sj  Jbaecii> 
^nd  ekook  Hit  throAC  f 

dich  is' tlie^i^rce  of  Mkf  poet^s  enthusiastic 
*i|yiiipatl>y  v9i,th  the  speaier,  tfa^  the  reader  al- 
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most  thijteOm&i|K>Uiio« dMbtM;  or»  if  that 
U  impoMible,  admires  the  more  tbecoangethtt 
can  resist  it!    The  chief  proceeds— 

What  thottgfa  the  field  be  lost  1 
All  is  not  lost ;  the  unooiiqiierable  will. 
And  study  of  revewje,  immoral  hate. 
And  courage  never  to  subnulor  yield. 
And  what  18  else  not  to  be  overcome : 
That  glory  never  shall  his  wrath  or  might 
Extort  Irom  me.    To  bow  and  sue  for  gmee 
With  suppliant  knee,  and  deify  His  power, 
JVho  from  the  temn-tff  this  arm  to  laU\ 
DoubUd  ki9  mpire  ;  that  were  low  indeed. 
That  were  an  ignommy,  and  shame  beneath 
This  downfall  / 

This  mighty  representation  of  generonsrewst- 
ance,  of  mind  superior  to  fortane ;  of  resolution 
nobler  than  the  conquest;  concludes  by  pro- 
claiming 'eternal  war*  against  Him — 

Who  now  trinmphfi,  and  in  the  exeat  (^joji. 
Sole  reigning  holds  l&<  fyrawny  <tf  AsBM*. 

Surely,  but  for  the  exquisite  grace  of  the  lift- 

guage  compared  with  the  baldness  of  Shdlsy's, 

I  might  parallel  from  this  speech  all  that  the  in^ 

dictmeot  charges  about  «an  Almighty  Fiend,*— 

and  'Tyrannous  Omnipotence.*    Listen  again  to 

the  more  composed  determination  and  sedate 

self-reliance  of  the  arch-angelic  sufisrer ! 

'Is  this  the  refiott  1  this  the  soil,  the  clime  T  . 

Said  then  the  lost  archangel,  'this  the  seat 

That  we  must  change  for  heaven  !  .this  mournful 

gloom 
For  that  celestial  light  1   Be  it  so,  since  be. 
Who  now  is  Sovran,  can  dispose  and  bid 
What  shall  be  right ;  farihettfnm  *m  i»  fttsf. 
Whom  THuon  hath  eqitaWd.  forte  kath  made  sn^ 

preme 
Above  hit  eqvalt.    Farewell,  ha|ipy  fields. 
Where  ioy  tor  ever  dwells  I    Hail,  horrors,  hail ! 
Inlemal  world,  and  thou,  profouodest  hell, 
Receive  thy  new  possessor ;  one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  place  or  time. 
The  mind  isiu  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaivea. 
What  matter  when,  if  I  be  still  the  same  1 
And  what  /cAouUbe,  all  Imi  lett  than  he 
fVhom  thaiderhath  mads  grsaUr.    Here  at  least 
WeshaUbeiree;  the  Ak&HOg  hoik  not  kmit 
Here  for  his  em^,  will  not  irive  us  hence ; 
Here  we  may  reign  secure,  and  in  my  choiceY 
To  reign  is  wort  i  ambition,  thoii^  m  hell ; 
Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  m  heaven !' 

I  might  multiply  passages  of  the  same  kind ; 
but  I  dsrei  only  allude  to  the  proposition  mada 
of  assaulting  the  throne  of  God  'with  Tartarean 
sulphur  and  strange  fire,  his  own  itwenied  tot' 
merU:*  and  to  the  address  of  Satan  to  the  newly 
created  sun,  in  which  he  actually  curses  the 
love  of  God.  Suppose  that  Isst  passage  intro- 
duced into  this  indictment — suppose  that  in- 
stead o<  the  unintelligible  lines  bej^ning '  Tht^ 
have  three  words^  Chd,  HeU,  and  Heaven,*  we 
bad  thes&— '5e  then  Hk  l^ne  aeeurted^'  with 
the  innendo,  *Jherebifmsoning^h9e  ef  At- 
mi§fiiff  (M,*  how  would  you  deal  with  tha 


dii«a?  How!  butVy  looking  at  the  object  of 
the  great  poem  of  which  those  words  are  part ; 
by  observing  how  the  poet»  incapable  of  resting 
in  a  mere  abstracUon,  had  baan  led  insensibly  to 
clothe  it  f't)m  the  armory  of  virtue  and  grandeur; 
by  showing  that  although  the  names  of  the  Al- 
mighty and  of  Satan  were  retained,  in  troth  other 
ideas  had  usurped  those  names,  as  the  theme  it- 
self had  eluded  even  Milton*s  grasp !  I  will  jmI 
ask  you  whether  you  agree  with  me  in  the  de- 
fence which  might  be  made  for  Milton ;  but  I 
will  ask,  do  you  not  feel  with  me  that  the#e 
are  matters  fer  another  tribunal  ?  Do  yoo  not 
fyd  with  me  that  except  that  the  boldness  of 
Milton*s  thoughts  come  softened  to  the  ears  by 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  Milton's  language,  I  may 
find  parallels  in  the  psssages  I  have  quoted  from 
the  Paradise  Lost,  for  those  sdected  for  prose- 
cution from  Queen  Mab  ?  Bo  you  not  feel  with 
me  that,  as  without  a  knowledge  of  the  Paradise 
Lost,  you  could  not  absolve  the  publisher  erf  Mil- 
ton from  the  prosecution  ef 'some  mute  inglori- 
ous* Hetherington ;  so  neither  can  you,  dare  yoii , 
convict  Mr  Moxon  of  a  libel  on  God  and  Reli- 
gion, in  publishing  the  works  of  Shelley,  with- 
out having  read  and  studied  them  all  ?  It  rash- 
ly you  assail  the  mighty  masters  of  thought  and 
fantasy,  you  will,  indeed,  assail  them  in  vain,  for 
the  purpose  of  suppression,  though  not  for  the 
purpose  of  torture ;  all  you  can  do  is  to  make 
them  sufler,  as  being  human,  they  are  liable  to 
corporal  suffering;  but,  like  the  wounded  spirits 
in  Mdton,  'they  vrill  soon  close,*  'confounded, 
though  imBUNTtal!' 

If,  howevw,  these  are  considerations  affecting 
thesxercise  of  human  genius  on  themes  beyond 
its  grasp,  which  we  cannot  discuss  in  this  place, 
however  essential  to  the  decision  of  the  charge, 
there  is  one  plain  position  wHich  I  will  venture 
to  assert :  that  the  poetry  which  pretends  to  a 
denial  of  God  or  of  an  immortal  life,  must  eon- 
tain  its  own  refutation  in  itself,  and  sustain  what 
It  would  deny !  A  Poet,  though  never  one  o*" 
the  highest  order,  may  'Imk  vice  to  a  radiant 
angel  ;*  he  may  diffbse  luxunons  indifference  to 
virtue  and  to  troth ;  but  he  cannot  inculcate 
atheism.  Let  him  strive  to  do  it,  and  like 
Baalam»  who  came  to  eurse,  like  him  he  must 
endinblesaing!  Hisartcomrictshim;  iorit  is 
•BiermiyreveaHngUsetfinTkntV  Hislanciea 
may  be  wayward,  his  theorias  absorb,  but  they 
will  prove*  no  leas  in  their  failure  than  in  their 
sttoeess,  the  divibity  of  their  origin,  and  the  in- 
edeqna^  of  this  world  to  give  scape  to  bis  im- 
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pulses.  They  are  the  beatings  of  the  soul  against]]'  It  was  destined  in  thtt  education  of  the  buman 
the  bars  of  its  clay  tenement,  which  though^  1  race*  ^^t  imperfect  and  faint  suggestions  of 
they  may  ruffle  and  sadden  it,  prove  that  it  is  >!  truth,  combined  with  exquisite  perceptioDS  of 
winged  for  a  diviner  sphere !  Young  has  said, '  \  beauty,  should  in  a  few  teeming  years  give  birth 
'An  undevout  astronomer  is  mad ;'  how  much  ij  to  images  of  grace  which,  untouched  by  time» 
more  truly  might  he  have  said,  an  atheist  poet  is  i  people  the  retreats  which  are  sought  by  youth- 
a  contradiction  in  terms!  Eet  the  poet  takel].  ful  toil, and  make  learning  lovely.  Why  shall 
what  range  of  associations  he  will— let  him"]^  not  these  be  brought,  with  the  poetry  of  Shel- 
adopt  what  notions  he  may— he  cannot  dissolve]^  ley,  within  the  range  of  criminal  jurisdiction? 
his  alliance  with  the  Eternal.  Let  him  strive  iJ  Because,  with  all  their  beauty,  they  do  not  be- 
to  shutout  the  vistas  of  the  Future  by  encircling  j|  long  to  the  passions  of  the  present  Ume,— be- 
the  Present  with  images  of  exquisite  beauty ;— JJ  cause  they  hold  their  dominion  apart  from  the 
htt  own  formsof  ideal  grace  will  disappoint  himlj  realities  which  form  thcbusinessof  life— because 
with  eternal  looks,  and  vindicate  the  immortali-J|  they  are  presented  to  the  mind  as  creations  of 
ty  they  were  fashioned  to  veil !  Let  him  rear^^' another  sphere,  to  be  admired,  not  believed.— 
temples,  and  consecrate  them  to  fabled  divini  j|'' And  yet,  without  prosecution— without  offence, 
ties,  they  will  indicate  in  their  enduring  beauty  1? 'one  of  the  greatest  and  purest  of  our  English 
Temples  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 'jrpoets,  wearied  with  the  selfishness  which  he 
heavens !»  If  he  celebrates  the  delights  of  social  j|  saw  pervading  a  Christian  nation,  has  dared  an 
intercourse,  the  festal  reference  to  their  fragiUly  ,;<r'  ejaculating  wish  for  Uie  return  of  those  old  pal- 
includes  the  sense  of  that  which  must  endure;— ]|pable  shapes  of  divinity,  when  he  exclaimed. 


for  the  very  sadness  which  tempers  them  speaks*^' 

the"      "        ' 

nal 


longing  after  that;  'which  prontpts  the  eter*!?'  t  P«San  rackled  in  a 

•  u  .    T/.  I-     J    .  ,  r,    ,      .  ■  Rj  So  might  I,  standing  o 

sigh.'    If  he  deipires  to  bid  the  hearts  of  ,J|  Have  glimpses  which 


Great  God.'  Pd  rather  be 
a  creed  outworn, 
on  some  pleasant  lee, 
I  may  make  me  less  (erlom, 
Havr*  Eight  of  Proteus  coming  from  the  sea. 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  bis  wreathed  hora ! 


thousands  beat  as  one  man  at  the  touch  of  tragic 

passion,  he  must  present  'the  future  in  the  in-'L,     ^   ^  ,v    r    .    •        i-  ^  m*  ^    .^ 

.tant.»-4ihow  in  the  death-grapple  of  contend/ji    ^  ^he  fantasie.  of  Queen  Mib,  if  not 
ing  emoUons  a  strength  which  death  cannot  de  J^T^f  of  imagination,  are  m  harmles.  new  m 

.troy-vindicate  the  immortality  of  atTection  atllr^^/^r^.^^  ?""**"  ^"'*''*  ^.^^*^  ^"^ 

-'•^4 worth  thusmvokes!    Pure— pMnonless— they 


the  moment  when  the  warm  passages  of  life  are^f 
closed  against  it;  and  anticipate  in  the  virtue" 
which  dares  to  die,  the  power  by  which  'mor  \ 


y(!i 


[were  while  their  author  lived ;  they  hare  grown 
?  classic  by  that  touch  of  death  stopped  the  gener- 

tality  shall  be  swallowed  up  of  life"  •^heTS^'"^**^^^**^**"'*"^^"^^^^^^*^^'^'"^^' 
world  is  too  narrow  for  us.  Time  is  too  shorf^^  r*"*^  ^''^  ''''  "*'''*  influence  on  living  opinian, 
for  man,-and  the  poet  only  feels  the  spherell^^*"  that  world  of  beauty  to  which  SheUey 


more  inadequate,  and  pants  for  the  'all-hail  here 
after,*  with  more  urgent  sense  of  weakness  thanl? 
his  fellows : — 


I! 


Too — too  contracted  are  these  walls  of  flesh, 

Thitvital  heat  too  cold  :  these  visual  orbp, 

Though  inconceivably  endowed,  too  dim 

For  any  passion  of  the  soul  which  leads 

To  ecstasy,  and  all  the  friirid  bonds 

Of  time  and  change  disdaining,  takes  her  raage 

Along  the  line  of  Hmtltts  desires  ! 

If  this  prosecution  can  succeed,  on  what  prin 
ciple  can  the  publishers  of  the  great  works  of 
ancient  times,  replete  with  the  images  of  idola-  i 
trous  faith,  and  with  moralities  only  to  be  en-!i 
dured  as  historical,  escape  a  similar  doom?—;: 
These  are  the  works  which  engage  and  reward  [■ 
the  first  labors  of  our  English  youth,  which  in  \ 
spite  of  the  objections  raised  to  them,  practical- 1 
ly  teaeh  lessons  of  beauty  and  wisdom— the  sense  jj 
of  aDti^aity— the  admiration  of  heroic  daring  || 
and  sofoing ;  and  refine  and  elevate  their  lives.  ' 


11 


verts,  when  he  exclaims  in  <Hellas,' 

But  Greece  and  her  foundations  are 
Built  below  the  tide  of  war. 
Based  on  the  crystaUine  sea 
Of  thought  and  its  eternity. 

Having  considered  this  charge  chie^y  as  tl- 
tecting  poetry,  I  must  not  forget  that  the  list 
passage  selected  by  the  Prosecutor  is  in  prose, 
culled  from  the  essay  which  was  appended  to 
the  poem  of  'Queen  Mab*,  disclaimed  by  the  ed- 
itor—disclaimed  by  Shelley  long  before  hervech- 
ed  the  prime  of  manhood— but  rightly  preserv* 
ed,  shocking  ai  it  is  in  itself,  as  assential  to  the 
just  contemplation  of  his  moral  and  intellectual 
nature.  They  form  the  dark  ground  of  a  picture 
of  surpassing  interest  to  the  philosophy.  There 
shall  you  see  a  poet  whose  fancies  are  most  ethe- 
real, struggling  with  a  theory  gross,  material, 
shallow — ^imaging  the  great  struggle  by  which 
the  Spirit  of  the  Eternal  seeks  to  subdue  the 
material  world  to  its  uses.  His  genius  wupwt 
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up  within  the  hard  ancTbitter  rind  of  his  philo- 
sophy, as  Ariel  was  in  the  rift  of  the  cloven 
pine ;  and  what  wohder  if  a  Spirit  thus  enthral- 
led should  send  forth  strange  and  discordant 
cries  ?  Because  the  words  which  those  strange 
voices  syllabled  are  recorded  here,  will  you  say 
the  record  is  a  crime  ?  I  recollect  in  the  speech 
of  that  ^•eat  ornament  of  our  profession,  Mr. 
Krskine,  an  illustration  of  the  injustice  of  select- 
ing part  of  a  conversation  or  of  a  book,  and  be- 
cause singly  considered  it  shocking,  charging  a 
criminal  Intent  on  the  utterer  or  the  publisher  ; 
which,  if,  at  first,  it  may  not  seem  applicable 
to  this  case,  will  be  found  essentially  to  govern 
it.  He  refers  to  the  jiassage  in  the  Bible,  *  iJie 
fool  hath  said  in  hii  hearty  ITiere  is  no  God,* 
and  show  how  the  publisher  of  the  Book  of  God 
itself  might  be  charged  with  atheism,  by  the 
insertion  only  of  the  latter  division  of  the  sen- 
tence. It  is  not  surely  by  the  division  of  a  sen- 
tence only  that  the  context  may  be  judged  ;  bihl 
by  the  general  intent  of  him  who  publishes 
what  is  in  itself  offensive,  for  the  purpose  of 
curious  record — of  controversy — of  evidence — 
of  example.  The  publisher  of  Shelley  has  not 
indeed  eaid  *The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart, 
There  is  noGed;'  but  he  has  in  effect  said,  The 
poet  has  tried  to  say  with  his  lips  *  There  is  no 
God,*  but  his  genius  and  his  heart  belie  his 
words!  Whet  indeed  does  the  publisher  of 
Sheilas  works  virtually  say,  where  he  thus 
presents  to  his  reaoess  this  record  of  the  poet's 
life  and  death  ?  He  says — Behold !  Here  is  a 
specticle  which  angels  may  admire  and  weep 
oter !  Here  is  a  poet  of  fancy  the  most  ethereal 
— feelmgs  the  most  devout — charity  the  most 
Christian-— enthralled  by  opinions  the  most  cold, 
hollow,  and  debasing  !  Here  is  a  youth  endow- 
ed with  that  sensibility  to  the  beautiful  and  the 
grand  which  peoples  his  minutes  with  the  per- 
ceptions of  years — ^who,  with  a  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  which  the  eldest  Christanity  might 
exult  in  if  found  in  one  of  its  martyrs,  is  ready 
to  lay  down  that  intellectual  beine — to  be  lost 
in  loss  itself— if  by  annihilation  he  could  multi- 
ply the  enjoyments  and  hasten  the  progress  of 
his  species — and  yet,  with  strange  wilfulness, 
rejecting  that  religion  in  form  to  which  in  es- 
sence he  is  imperishably  allied  !  Observe  these 
radiant  fancies — pure  and  cold  as  frostwork — 
how  would  they  be  kindled  by  the  warmth  of 
Christian  love !  Track  those  'thoughts  that 
wander  through  eternity,*  and  think  how  they 
would  repeee  in  their  proper  homa  I    And  trace 


the  inspired,  yet  erring  youth,  poem  after  poefii 
— year  after  year,  month  afler  month — how  shall 
you  see  the  icy  fetters  which  encircle  hisgeoiiis 
.  gradually  dissolve ;  the  wreaths  of  mist  ascend 
from  his  path ;  and  the  distance  spread  out  be- 
fore him  peopled  with  human  afiections,  and 
skirted  by  angel  wings  !  •  See  how  this  seeming 
atheist  begins  to  adore — how  the  divine  image 
of  suffering  and  love  presented  at  Calvary,  nerer 
unfelt,  oegins  to  be  seen — and  in  its  contempla- 
tion the  softened,  not  yet  convinced  poet  ex- 
claims, in  his  Prometheus,  of  the  followers  of 
Christ— 

The  wise,  the  pure,  the  lofty,  and  the  just. 
Whom  thy  slaves  hate— /or  being  like  to  thet  ! 

And  thus  he  proceeds — with  light  shining  more 
and  more  towards  the  j)erfect  day — ^wkich  he 
was  not  permitted  to  realise  in  this  world.  As 
you  trace  this  progress,  alas  !  Death  veils  it — 
veils  it,  not  stops  it — and  this  perturbed,  imper- 
fect, but  glorious  being  i*  hidden  from  us — 'Till 
the  sea  shall  give  up  its  dead !'  What  say  you 
now  to  the  book  which  exhibits  this  spectacle, 
and  stops  with  this  catastrophe  ?  Is  it  a  libel 
on  religion  and  God  ?  Talk  of  proofs  of  Divine 
existence  in  the  wonders  of  the  material  uni- 
verse, there  is  nothing  in  any — nor  in  all — com- 
pared to  the  proof  which  this  indicted  Tolume 
conveys  !  What  can  the  telescope  diadoee  of 
worlds  and  suns  and  systems  in  the  heavens  a- 
hove  us,  or  the  microscope  detect  in  the  descend- 
ing scale  of  various  life,  endowed  with  a  speech 
and  a  language  like  that  with  which  Shelley, 
being  dead,  here  speaks  ?  Not  even  do  the 
most  serene  productions  of  poets,  whose  facul- 
ties in  this  world  have  attained  comparative  har- 
mony— strongly  as  they  plead  for  the  immorlil- 
ity  of  the  mind  which  produced  them — aScud 
so  unanswerable  a  proof  of  a  life  to  come*  as 
the  mighty  embryo  which  this  book  exhibits; — 
as  the  course,  the  frailty,  the  imperfection,  with 
the  dark  curtain  dropped  on  all !  It  is,  indeed, 
when  best  surveyed,  but  the  infancy  of  an  eter- 
nal being ;  an  infancy  wayward  but  gigantic  ; 
an  infancy  which  we  shall  never  fully  under- 
stand, till  we  behold  its  development  'when  time 
shall  be  no  more* — when  doubt  shall  bedisscdv- 
ed  in  vision — ^*when  this  corruptible  shall  ha^e 
put  on  incorruption,  and  when  this  mortal  shall 
have  put  on  immortality  !* 

Let  me,  before  1  sit  down,  entreat  you  t#  ask 
yourselves  where  the  course  of  prosecntlon  wiH 
stop  if  3rou  crown  with  success  Mr.  HethcRBf* 
ton's  revenjce.    Revenge,  d  id  I  say  ?    I  reeal  the 
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word.  Revenge  means  the  returning  of  injury 
for  injury— an  emotion  most  unwise  and  un- 
christian, but  still  human;  the  satisfaction  ol'  a 
feeling  of  ill-regulated  justice  cherished  by  a 
heart  which  judges  bitterly  in  its  own  cause. — 
Bttt  this  attempt  to  retaliate  on  one  who  is  a 
stranger  to  the  evil  suflered — this  infliction  of 
misery  for  doing  that  which  the  Prosecutor  has 
maintained  within  these  works  the  right  ef  all 
men  to  do — has  no  claim  to  the  savage  plea  of 
wild  justice ;  but  is  poor,  cruel,  paltry  injustice ; 
as  bare  of  excuse  as  ever  tyrant,  above  or  below 
the  opinion  of  the  wise  and  good,  ever  ventured 
to  th/eaten.  Admit  its  power  in  this  case ;  grant 
its  right  to  select  for  the  punishment  of  blasphe- 
my the  exhibition  of  an  anomaly  as  harmless  as 
the  stuffid  aspect  in  the  museum,  or  as  its  image 
«B  the  passionless  bosom  of  the  pictured  Cleo- 
patra— and  what  ancient,  what  modern  history, 
■hall  be  lent  unchallenged  to  our  friends  ?  If 
one  thousand  booksellers  who  sell  the  'Paradise 
Lost' — from  the  greatest  publisher  in  Londcn  or 
Edinburgh  down  to  the  proprietor  of  the  little 
book-stall,  where  the  poor  wayfarer  snatches  a 
hasty  glance  at  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
poet,  and  goes  on  his  way  refreshed — may  hope 
that  genius  will  render  to  the  name  of  Milton 
what  they  deny  to  that  of  Shelley ;  what  can 
they  who  sell  «The  History  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire'  hope  from  the  Pro- 
secutor of  <Queen  Mab  ?*  In  that  work  are  two 
celebrated  chapters,  sparkling  with  all  the 
meretricious  fdicities  of  epigrammatic  style, 
which,  full  of  polished  sarcasm  against  infant 
Christianity,  are  elaborately  directed  to  wither 
the  &me  of  its  Martyrs  and  Confessors  with  bit- 
terest scorn ;  two  chapters  whieh,  if  published 
at  a  penny  each,  would  do  more  mischief  than 
thousands  of  metaphysical  poems ;  but  which, 
retained  in  their  appropriate  place,  to  be  sought 
only  by  the  readers  of  history,  may  serve  the 
cause  of  truth  by  proving  the  proverty  of  the 
spite  by  which  it  has  been  assailed,  and  find 
ample  counterpoise  in  the  sequal .  The  possibi- 
lity that  this  history  should  be  suppressed  by 
some  descendant  of  Gibbon,  who  might  extrava- 
gantly suppeseit  his  duty  to  stifle  cold  andcrafly 
sneers  aimed  at  the  first  followers  of  Christ, 
was  urged-^and  urged  with  success— against 
me  when  I  pleaded  for  the  right  of  thrae  de- 
scendants to  the  fruits  of  the  labors  of  their  an- 
cestor :  yet,  if  yon  sanction  this  attempt,  any 
Hetherington  may  compel  by  law  that  suppres- 
non  the  remote  possibility  of  which  has  been 


accepted  as  a  reason  for  denying  to  the  posterity 
of  the  author  a  property  in  the  work  he  has 
created !  This  work,  I'nvested  with  the  pecu- 
liar interest  which  belongs  to  the  picture  of 
waning  greatness,  has  recently  been  printed  in 
a  cheap  Ibrm,  under  the  sanction  of  a  dignitary 
of  the  Established  Church— a  Christian  Peet  of 
the  noblest  aim — whose  early  genius  was  the 
pride  of  our  fairest  university,  and  who  is  now 
the  honored  Minister  of  the  very  parish  in  which 
we  are  assembled.  If  I  were  now  defending  Mr. 
Milman,  of  whose  friendship  I  am  justly  proud, 
for  this  last  and  cheapest  and  best  edition  of 
Gibbon,  I  could  only  resort  to  the  arguments  I 
am  now  urging  for  Mr.  Moxon,  and  claim  the 
benefit  of  the  same  distinction  between  the  ten- 
dency of  a  book  adapted  to  the  promotion  of  in- 
fidelity, and  one  which,  containing  incidental 
matter  of  offence,  is  commended  to  the  student 
with  those  silent  guards  which  its  form  and  ac- 
companiments supply.  True  it  is  ttiat  Mr.  Milr 
man  has  accompanied  the  text  with  notes  in 
which  he  sometimes  ex])lains  or  counteracts  the 
insinuations  of  the  author ;  but  what  Notes  can 
be  so  effectual  as  that  which  follows  'Queen 
Mab*— in  which  Shelley's  own  fetter  is  set  forth, 
stating,  on  his  authority,  that  the  work  was  im- 
mature, and  that  he  did  not  intend  it  for  the 
general  eye  ?  Is  not  the  publication  of  this  let* 
ter  by  the  publisher  as  decisive  of  his  motiye-* 
not  to  commend  the  wild  fancies  and  stormy 
words  of  the  young  poet  to  the  reader's  apptoT- 
al,  but  to  give  them  ai  part  of  his  brogMphy ; 
as  the  notes  of  Mr.  Milman  are  of  that  whidi 
no  one  doubts,  his  desire  to  make  the  perusal  oi 
Gibbon  healthful  ?  Pro'per  this  attempt,  and 
what  a  field  of  speculative  prosecution  will  open 
before  us.  Every  publisher  of  the  works  of 
Rousseau,  of  Voltaire,  of  Volney,  of  Hume  ;  cf 
the  Classics  and  of  their  Translations ;  works 
regarded  as  innoxious,  because  presented  to  a 
certain  class,  will  become  liable  to  every  pub- 
lisher of  penny  blasphemy  who  may  suffer  or 
hate  or  fear  the  law ;  nor  of  sueh  only,  but  of 
every  small  attorneyin  search  of  practice,  wIm> 
may  find  in  the  machinery  of  the  Crown-office 
the  facilities  of  extortion.  Nor  will  the  unjust 
principle  you  are  asked  to  sanction  stop  with  re- 
taliation in  the  casa  of  alledged  blasphemy  ;  the 
retailer  of  cheap  lasciviousness,  if  checked  in 
his  wicked  trade,  will  have  Ms  revenge  against 
the  works  of  the  mighty  dead  in  some  tinge  of 
mortal  stain  may  unfortunately  be  detected*  The 
printer  of  one  of  those  penny  atrocitiee  whkh 
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we  throit  into  the  hands  of  ingenious  youths 
when  bound  on  duty  or  innocent  pleasure,  the 
•BiisMries  of  which-^childreii  often  themselves 
«-Bipttnt  the  chariot  and  board  the  steamboat  to 
•catter  that  poison  which  may  infect  the  souL  as 
long  as  the  soul  shall  endure — whom,  to  do  this 
Prosecutor  justice,  I  know  he  disclaims — may 
obtain  true  bills  of  indictment  against  any  man 
who  has  sold  Horace,  or  Virgil,  or  Lucretius,  or 
Ond>  or  Juvenile ;  against  all  who  have  sold  a 
copy  ol  any  of  our  old  dramatists;  and  thus  not 
only  Congreve,  and  Farquhar,  and  Wycherley, 
but  Fletcher,  and  Massinger,  'and    Ford,  and 
Webster  and  Ben  Jonson;  Aay,  with  reverence 
be  it  spoken,  evenShakspeare,  though  ever  pure 
in  essence,  may  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  an  in- 
sect abuser  of  the  press,  unless  juries  have  the 
oourage  and  the  virtue  to  recognize  the  distinct- 
ien  between  a  man  who  publishes  works  which 
are  inildel  or  impure,  because  they  are  infidel  or 
injure,  and  publishes  them  in  a  form  and  at  a 
price  which  indicate  the  desire  that  they  should 
work  oat  mischief,  and  one  who  publishes  works 
in  which  evil  ol  the  same  kind  may  be  found, 
but  wAo  publishes  them  because,  in  spite  of  that 
imperlBction,  they  are  on  the  whole  for  the  edi- 
fication and  delight  of  mankind ;   between  one 
who  tenders  the  mischief  for  approbation,  and 
OM  who   exposes  it  for  example.    And  aie 
yen  prepared  to  succumb  to  this  new   cen- 
•eivbip?     Will  you  allow  Mr.  Hetherington 
to  preecribe  what  leaves  you  shall  tear  from 
the  daesic  volumes  in  your  libraries  ?    Shall 
he  iUetate  te  you  how  much  of  Lord  Byron, 
a  writer  far  more   influential  than  Shelley, 
you  shall  be  allowed  to  lend  to  your  friends 
witboat  fear  ef  his  censure }    Shall  he  drag  in- 
to Court  the  vast  productions  of  the  Germ'ao 
miadj  and  ask  juries  to  decide  whether  the  trans- 
lator of  Goethe,  Schiller,  Wieland,  and  Leasing, 
dealing  with  sacred  things  with  a  boldness  to 
which  we  are  unused,  are  guilty  of  crime  ? 
Shall  he  call  for  judgment  on  that  stupendous 
work,  <the  *Fausf  >  with  its  prologue  in  Heaven, 
whaeh  has  been  presented  by  my  friend  Mr.  Hay- 
ward,  whose  able  assistance  I  have  to-day,  with 
happy  vividness  to  English  readers ;  and  ask  a 
JQiy  to  take  it  in  their  hand,  and  at  an  bourns 
glance  to  decide  whether  it  is  a  iibel  on  God,  or 
a  hymn  by  Genius  to  His  praise?    Do  you  not 
Ibel  those  matters  are  for  other  seasons,  for  an- 
other sphere  ?    If  so,  will  you,  in  the  dark, 
without  knowledge,  without  evidence,  sanction 
a  pfoeecfation  which  will,  in  its  result,  ^impose 


new  and  strange  tasks  on  juries  who  may  decide 
on  other  trials ;  which  may  destroy  the  just  al- 
lowance accorded  to  learning  even  under  abso- 
lute monarchies;  and  place  every  man  who 
hereafter  shall  print,  or  sell,  or  give,  or  lend, 
any  one  of  a  thousand  volumes  sanctioned  ej 
ages,  at  the  mercy  of  any  Prosecutor  who  for 
malice — for  gain,  or  mischief,  may  choose  to  de- 
nounce him  as  a  blasphemer  ? 

And  now,  I  commend  into  your  hands  the 
cause  of  the  defendant, — the  czuse  of  Genius— 
the  cause  of  Learning — the  cause  of  Histon'— 
the  cause  of  Thought.     I  have  not  sought  to 
maintain  it  by  assailmg  the  law  as  it    has  beea 
expounded  by  courts,  and  administered  by  juries. 
which,  if  altered,  should  be  changed  by  the  an-* 
thority  of  the  Legislature,  and   neither  by   He 
violation  of  oaths,  nor  by  the  machinery  which 
the  Prosecutor  has  cmplo/^-d  to  render  it  odious 
at  the  cost  of  those  whom  he  himself  contendj 
to  be  guiltless ;  but  I  have  striven  to   convince 
you,  that  by  a  just  application  of  that  law,  you 
may  hold  this  publication  of  the  Works  of  Shel- 
ley to  be  no  crime.     It  has  bcsn  fairly  conceded 
that  Mr.  Moxon  is  a  most  respectable  publisher ; 
one  who  has  done  good  service  to   the   cause  of 
poetry  and  wisdom ;  and  one  who  could  not  in- 
tentionally publish  a  blasphemous  work,  with- 
out treason  to  all  the  associations  which  honor 
his  life.     Beginning  his  career  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  Rogers,  the  eldest  of  a  great  age  of  poets, 
and  blessed  with  the  continued  sup'^ort  of  that 
excellent  person,  who  never  broke  by    one  un- 
worthy line  the  charm  of  moral  grace  which 
pervades  his  works,  he  has  been  associated  with 
Lamb,  whose  kindness  embraced  all  sects,  all 
classes^ and  whose  genius  shed  new  and  pleasant 
lights  on  daily  life ;  with  Southey,  the  pure  and 
childlike  in  heart ;  with  Coleridge,  in  the  light 
of  whose  Christian  Philosophy  these  indicted 
poems  would  assume  their   true  chai actor  as 
mournful,  yet  salutary  specimens  of  power  de- 
veloped imperfectly  in  this  world;   and  with 
Wordsworth,  whose  works  so  long  neglected  or 
scorned,  but  so  long  silently  nurturing  tastes  fcs- 
the  lofty  and  the  pure,  it  has  been  Mr.  Mox- 
on*s    privilege    to  diffuse   largely   tliroughout 
this  and  other  lands,  and  with  them  the  sympa- 
thies which  link  the  human  heart  to  nature  and 
to  God,  and  all  classes  of  mankind  to  each  other ! 
Reject  then,  in  your  justice,  the  charges  which 
imputes  to  such  a  man,  that  by  pubiisliing  this 
book,  he  has  bean  guilty  of  blasphemy  against 
the  God  whom  he  reveres  I     Refu^  to  set  the 
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Mil  prteedaat,  wlueh  will  not  only  dnw  the 
fame  of  the  illustrious  dead  into  question  before 
juriee,  without  time  to  investigate  their  merits; 
which  may  not  only  harass  the  first  publishers 
»f  these  works ;  but  whi  ch  will  beset  the  course 
af  every  bookseller,  every  librarian,  throughout 
;ha  country,  with  perpetual  snares,  and  make 
mr  Criminal  Courts  the  arenas  for  a  savage  war- 
iffe  of  literary  prosecutions !  Protect  our  noble 
Literature  from  the  alternative  of  being  either 


cormpted  or  etalcvtd !  t^irininatf  thMemi- 
ietiee  which  this  charge  so  w^iroTokad-^eo  tm- 
descrved— has  now  for  monthi  inflicled  on  th« 
defendant,  and  his  friefids,  by  that  yerdict  of 
JVbt  GtfUty,  which  will  disappoint  only  thote 
who  desire  that  cheap  blasphemy  should  hav« 
free  course ;  which  the  noblest  and  purest,  and 
most  of  your  own  generation  will  rejoice  im ;  and 
for  which  their  pesterity  will  boiM|and  bless  you! 


From  the  London  literary  Gazette. 
PETER  BENSON,  THE   MISER A   TALE, 


*  Yet  all  alike  are  men  condemned  to  groan,— 
The  tender  for  another's  pain, 
The  unfeeling  for  his  own.*— Grev. 

Pater  Benson  was  the  son  of  a  miser,  who 
iie4  in  the  possession  of  immense  wealth, 
imasaed  by  &  life  of  toil  and  privation.  His 
ion  was  endowed  by  nature  with  great  ener- 
|taa  and  a  firmness  of  purpose  which  shewed 
itself  whilst  yet  a  child;  for  he  became  th<c 
terror  of  his  playmates,  and  the  tyrant  of  all 
hboot  bim.  His  education  was  neglected;  for 
Ilia  father  would  hsFO  shuddered  to  spend  mo- 
99J  on  it.  Uis  example  pointed  out  to  his 
•oa,  that  to  get  riches  was  the  sole  aim  of 
life;  bis  precept  was,  to  guard  them  at  the 
Aak  of  all  but  life;  and  to  habituate  his  heir 
Mrly  to  follow  his  example,  he  iorced  him  to 
Mra  aventhe  pittance  for  his  pocket- money. 
Ifatar  was  an  apt  scholar:  at  an  early  age  he 
liad  aotmally  put  his  savings  out  to  interest; 
tod  hia  father  was  so  delighted  at  this  trait, 
that  he  doubled  the  amount  to  confirm  him 
n  the  habit.  That  same  night  the  miser  died! 
W%M  it  this  solitary  instance  ol  liberality  that 
lid  ▼iolence  to  bis  nature,  and  destroyed 
iiim? 

During  a  severe  illness,  some  years  before, 
>Ui  Ben*on  had  been  aoyised  to  make  his  will; 
Lnd  he  had  even  consented  to  send  for  a  law- 
fer^  who,  having  gone  through  the  usual  pre- 
imble,  waited  for  ihe  client's  instructions: 
mt,  after  a  long  p^use,  ventured  to  ask  the 
lick  man  to  whom  he  wished  to  bequeath  his 
property.  The  sufierer  started  up  wildly  in 
lis  oed,  exclaiming,— 

'Wish  to  bequeath  !--I  wish  to  bequeath 
ay  property  ? — never,  man,  never !  What  I 
[iva  my  life's  blood,  my  soul's  recompense ! 
—and,'  added  he  (as  if  suuck  by  the  danger 
if  having  admitted  to  a  stranger  his  possess- 
on  of  wealth) — '  what  have  i,  a  hard-work- 
Bg  inan,  to  bequeath  ?' 

.nd  so  he  died  without  a  will,  and  Peter 
)ensoB  found  himself  heir;  and,as  he  thought, 
vithoat  any  one  to  interfere  with  his  admin, 
stration  of  this  wealth.  j(ut  he  was  one 
noming  surprised  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
torn  hia  mother,  whom  he  had  been  led  to 
Hppoaa  died  during  hia  inianey,  and  of  whom 
lis  mther  never  made  mention.    Interest  be- 


ing the  reigning  principle  of  this  youth's 
heart,  it  was  upon  that  he  reflectad  era 
he  allowed  himself  to  grieve  or  rejoice  at  thia 
unexpected  news.  His  mother's  axisCenee 
migki  tie  of  incalculable  value  to  him;  for,  aa 
a  minor,  he  could  not  take  out  lattera  ef  ad- 
ministration, and  he  dreaded  having  a  guar- 
dian appointed  by  the  law  His  motner  a  be- 
ing: alive,  he  understood,  might  render  soeh 
a  step  unnecessary.  But,  then,  it  waa  said, 
she  would  have  a  right  to  a  share  in  his  prop- 
erty. Of  this  fact,  he  hoped  to  keep  her  ig- 
norant; but  as  he  could  not  deceive  her  aate 
the  amount  of  wealth,  would  she  kot  eiyeet 
to  be  indulged  in  an  expenditure  suitable  to 
it.^  And  he  groaned  as  he  thought  how  thia 
would  diminish  the  profits  of  the  concern.— 
His  father  had  vegetated  (aad  even  that  apar* 
ingly);  he  had  never  dared  to  live. 

Peter  was  puzzled  how  he  should  reply  to 
his  mother's  letter  without  eemmitting  him- 
self or  his  property.  At  length,  he  taought 
it  would  be  best  to  go  to  her;    if  she  came  to 


town,  ke  might  be  expected  to  fttch  her— ee 
the  expense  must  be  incurred;  and  bv  get- 
ting it  over  at  once,  be  would  be  able  to 
judge  better  of  her  disposition  aad  capabili- 
ties to  render  her  an  eligible  guardian,  aa  far 
as  the  name  went,  of  his  intorests  daring  hia 
minority — the  real  control  of  them  heiaiead- 
ed  should  remain  in  his  own  haada— aad 
he  felt  the  coach-fare  almost  an  excuaa- 
ble  expense,  aa  he  reflectod  on  the  advaatogea 
to  which  his  journey  might  lead.  His  mo- 
ther was  a  poor  sickly -looking  woman,  wheae 
spirit  had  been  so  crushed  by  oppression  and 
tyranny  that  she  hardly  dared  apeak  to  her 
own  child.  His  personal  resemblaaee  to  bis 
father  made  her  tremble;  aad  it  waa  act  loag 
before  she  perceived  the  resemblaaee  waaaot^ 
merely  personal.  He  uttered  no  grief  for 
nis  lost,  nor  joy  for  his  new-found,  parent-* ' 
money,  gain,  saving,  were  all  he  could  talk 
upon;  and  when,  oa  biddiag  her  good  aight 
he  said,— 

'Mother,  I  shall  never  die  happy  ualesa  I 
become  twice  as  rich  as  my  iathar,'  ahe  felt 
I  that  the  life  of  toil  and  mertifieation  ahe  had 
endured  with  the  fother  waa  about  to  raeoa^ 
menoe  under  the  yoke  of  her  ofipriag;  and 
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fur  fix  yWB  me«kly  bore  with  all  th«  privt- 
tioni  her  em1d*8  pftrtimony  forced  on  her.«— 
Dttring  IbMe  years  h»  had  narer  once  offi^r- 
•d  hit  mother  a  pleasure,  an  amus^raei^,  or 
a  single  comfurt,  that  could  have  drawn  a ' 
guinea  from  his  purse.  His  inaiu  study  was 
on  how  little  could  she  raauage  to  keep  a 
home /or  him;  and  when,  on  attaining  twen- 
ty-ona,  he  took  the  concern  nominally  (as  it 
had  all  along  been  virtually)  into  his  own 
hands,  she  hazarded  a  request  to  retire  «nto 
the  country  to  end  her  days  in  quiet,  free 
from  the  feverish  excitement  of  trade;  he  re- 
marked,— 

'As  you  please,  mother;  only  I  cannot  allow 
^OQ  as  much  as  my  father  did.  I  mean  to 
increase  my  business,  and  every  farthing 
will  be  wanted;  besides  you  had  money  by 
you  when  my  father  died,  and  therefore  must 
have  been  able  to  save  out  of  the  provision 
he  made.' 

The  poor  mother  submlu^d  in  silence;  she 
had  long  known  that  policy  and  interest  had 
alone  kept  her  son  on  terms  with  her;  and 
now  htr  allowance  curtailed  to  the  very  low- 
eat  pittance,  he  permitted  her  to  depart ;  and 
from  that  hour  her  quarterly  payments  weru, 
for  many  years,  the  only  evidence  of  her  son's 
exiakeace,  while  lie  was  straining  every  nerve 
to  realise  and  amass  riches:— to  spend  them, 
to  gira  them,  to  circulate  them,  would  have 
boenagoay. 

He  thought  of  marrying;  but  then  his 
choice  most  be  dictated  by  the  same  unvary- 
ing rule— -his  interest.  A  geatleman,  with 
whom  he  had  formed  extensive  relations,  in- 
vited him  to  his  country  house.  He  had  one 
daughter,  an  only  child;  and  Peter  Benson 
became  enamoured  with — not  her  beauty,  nor 
her  sweet  and  gentle  manners— but  her  ex- 
pectations. He  made  proposals  to  the  father 
who  could  not  butriew  with  pleasure  such  a 
prospeat  for  his  child.  Peter  Benson  the 
young  wiUionairey  the  roan  whose  word  could 
maka  or  mar  thousands  whose  existence  de- 
pended on  hisned  for  employ,— this  coUossus 
of  wealth  a  suitor  to  his  child — it  was  a  match 
Tery  far  beyond  his  hopes;  and  the  worthy 
merchant's  sight  became  dazzled  and  blinded 
to  tiie  real  character  of  the  man  who  sought 
his  g«ntle  Marian;  and  she,  timid  nnd  sub- 
missire,  yielded  to  her  father's  wishet,  and 
gave  her  consent  to  wed  Peter  Benson. 

Every  day  after  this  engagement  was  form- 
ed inflicted  some  new  trial  on  the  miser's  sole 
Ibeling.  Marian  had  in  the  village  a  school 
fapported  entirely  at  her  expense.  'What 
woithlesa expenditure  !'  thoughthe;  'but  this 
will  o«ate — m  London  we  shall  have  no  vil- 
lage-tehools  to  think  of*  As  thev  walked 
through  the  Tillage,  be  listened  with  terror  to 
tha  gratehil  thanks  of  many  of  the  poorer 
classes,  for  money  and  clothing,  bestowed  by 
iha  getten  being  whaae  arm  rested  on  his. — 
Poverty  ha  knew  was  not  confined  to  the 
aowntry,  and  the  continuance  of  such  folly 
was  not  to  be  thought  of.    Had  he  spent  his 


best  years  in  incessant  toil^  in  restleaa  drawjy- 
efy,  to  get ,  riches  to  gi94  tk^m  Mmoff^Jm 
thought  was  horrar;  and  he  aetaally  laakM 
at  this  innocent  girl  ss  though  she  had  al- 
ready been  drawing  his  treasure  from  its  sa 
cred  hold. 

He  had  passed  a  restless  night,  half  spent 
in  repenting  of  the  bold  measure  which  had 
placed  him  in  snob  a  perilous  poaition,  whem, 
on  entering  the  breakfaat  room,  he  fovad 
Mariau  busily  perusing  a  letter  with  aevaial 
enclosures.  She  looked  up,  and  amiling  her 
welcome,  said,  'I  have  been  waiting  for  yea, 
Mr.  Benson,  to  assist  my  judgment  aa  to  the 
best  and  most  effective  manner  of  relieving  a 
poor  family,  whose  distress  is  really  hevt^ 
rending  My  father's  and  my  own  dooatioe 
uf  £o  each  may  be  of  momentary  use  ;  and,' 
added  she,  4  have  ventured  to  mark  a  eiailar 
sum  against  your  name  :  buttliisis  not  all — ' 
*Not  all  ?'  gasped  Peter.  «No  ;*  said  ahe,  (toe 
engroased  by  her  own  benevolent  thonghla  to 
remark  his  manner);  'it  is  but  a  amali  pari  el 
what  I  should  wish  to  do.  We  maei  fiad 
employment  for  the  two  boys,  who  are  old 
enough  m  exert  themselves  for  the  benefiief 
the  others.  Will  you  net  undertake  thiepert 
of  the  business,  Mr  Benson  ?  you  meat  have 
many  facilitiea  for  obtaining  aitoatkiaalbrlbe 
poor  and  destitute.'  'None,  i  asanre  yoa, 
Marian;  situations  now-a-days  axe  wecth 
what  they  will  fetch.  No  one  ^ivea  them  a- 
way — that  ia,  no  one  who  is  not  a  fool  or  a 
rogue  to  himself;  besides,  1  make  it  a  rak 
never  to  pay  attention  to  begging  letters  ;  and 
I  have  at  last  found  the  value  of  my  leaehi- 
tion  not  to  open  any — for  now  1  mm  Bever 
pestered  with  them.  Allow  me  to  aetUe  this 
matter  for  you.'  He  took  the  papera  from  her, 
placed  them  in  a  blank  cover,  and  on  the  hell 
being  answered,  desired  that  <Aa<  loiter  might 
be  given  to  the  peraon  waiting.' 

•And  now,  Marian,'  said  he,  'permit  we  to 
request  that  on  all  future  occasiona  yon  will 
meet  such  applications  in  a  similar  manner.* 
Marian  remained  silent.  She  was  too  hurt 
and  astonished  to  trust  herself  to  speak  ;  and 
fearing  he  had  offended  her  (the  viaioa  of  her 
£50,000  stood  before  him,)  he  endeavored  to 
make  some  excuse,  by  saying  all  who  liaten 
to  such  idle  stones  are  sure  to  be  deeerred.— 
'For  my  part,  I  could  not  bear  the  feeliMg  of 
being  made  a  dupe — as  the  vulgar  call  it,  be- 
ing uut-witted.'  'But  surely,'  interrupted 
Marian,  'because  there  may  be  some  impoetore 
in  the  world,  we  are  net  to  set  all  down  as 
rogues;  and  if  you  return  every  appeal  made 
to  your  charity,  without  examining  ihto  ft, 
how  often  may  you  not  have  sent  away  eotne 
deserving  object,  who,  had  yon  knosm  the 
truth,  you  would  have  been  delighted  to  be- 
friend !'  Delighted  to  befriend  !  Peter  Ben- 
son delight  in  befriending  the  poor  and  nemdj ! 
little  die  Marian  know  the  pang,  the  oenavw- 
sive  shiver,  occasioned  by  the  mere  snppoei- 
tion  of  such  weakness.  The  arrival  or  ▼tn* 
ten  put  an  end  to  the  ditonsaion ;  bat  the 
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tbottghU  of  l>oth  paxtiei  dwelt  od  tbii  scene. 
tk*  WM  f  orry  her  &thar  had  not  been  pre- 
Mdt,-4i6,  who  never  turned  from  the  poor 
till  he  had  ascertained  whether  their  poverty 
arose  from  guilt  or  misfortune— he  who  had 
taught  her  that  it  would  be  far  more  condu- 
eire  to  her  own  peace  of  mind  to  relieve  two 
who  might  not  be  deserving,  than  to  send  one 
innocent  victim  away,  perhaps  to  perish  for 

want  of  that  aid  she  could  afford  to  give 

Her  father  had  told  her  to  search  out  the  truth 
as  well  as  circumstances  might  permit,  but 
never  to  suspect  (without  examination)  guilt 
where  virtue  seemed  possible.  Habitually 
she  was  charitable  in  mind,  and  liberal  in  her 
bonnty  towards  others ;  and  her  father's  ad- 
vice only  made  her  a  wiser  dispenser  of  the 
nils  placed  in  her  power,  without  checking 
the  rich  stream  from  whence  thev  flowed. 

On  leaving  the  breakfast  Uble  the  following 
morning,  Marian  was  desired  by  her  father  ti> 
tome  to  his  study  in  half  an  hour.  There 
was  an  unusual  %ir  of  anxiety  in  his  manner 
when  he  made  this  request :  and  Marian  fear- 
ed It  might  be  to  make  some  arrangement  re- 
ipeoting  the  time  of  her  marriage,  and  conse- 
quent separation  from  him.  Xatterly  she 
Bonld  not  think  of  the  former  event  without 
dread ;  and  the  alternative  had  become  pro- 
liorttonaUv  fearful  to  her  imagination. 

When  she  entered  the  study,  her  father 
look  her  by  the  hand,  and  placing  her  on  the 
lofn  by  him,  said,  *Mv  dear  Marian,  I  have 
aever  found  you  wanting  in  candor ;  tell  me 
in  one  word  what  caused  you  to  send  back 
the  letter  we  had  been  perusing  together  with- 
mt  oven  a.  word  of  kindness  to  the  poor  af- 
lieted  people  we  had  (as  I  thought)  decided 
OA  relieving?' 

Marian  burst  into  tears,  saying,  *Oh,  papa, 
lo  Aot  look  so  sternly  at  me :  it  was  Mr. 
Beneon,  who  insisted  on  its  being  returned  ; 
ndeed,  it  was  he  who  directed  and  gave  it 
lack.' 

*  Bless  you,  my  child !  I  thought  it  could  nev- 
rr  be  your  act.  Your  poor  ^d  father  knew 
roa  better ;  and  so  1  told  your  amiable  young 
iofnte,  who  came  to  me  this  morning  quite 
»roken*hearted  about  it.  Indeed,  1  never 
nw  any  one  more  deeply  pained  thin  Mr. 
^illiers  aopeared  to  be  at  this  occurrence.' 

Marianas  face  was  snffased  with  crimson 
m  she  inquired  how  Mr.  Villiers  became  ac- 
oninied  with  it. 

*He  told  me,'  replied  her  father,  «that  the 
oor  widow  (who,  it  appears,  was  herself  the 
Mwer  of  the  packet,)  called  on  him ;  and,  on 
in  proposing  to  give  her  a  letter  to  me,  she 
slated  the  heartleas  rebuff  she  had  just  met 
Pith.' 

•Dear  papa,  do  undeceive  Mr.  Villiers  (and 
lie  blnshed  yet  more  deeply :)  it  would  dis- 
resie  me  that  he  should  think  it  my  act.' 

•He  does  not,  my  child ;  he  did  yon  the 
letioe  te  believe  you  must  have  been  dictated 
» by  mnether :  bat  it  is  of  this  other  we  must 
nw  speak.  De^  with  me  frankly,  Marian ; 
ler  which  has  pMMd*  what  are  your  filings 
wmrdM  Mr.  BenMn  ?' 


Thus  called  upon,  Marian  acknowledged 
that  her  acceptance  of  him  had  been  in  obed- 
ience to  what  she  supposed  her  father's  posi- 
tive wish;  but  that  nothing  in  his  character 
since  their  engagement  had  made  any  favora- 
ble impression  on  her :  she  had  many  times 
perceived  it  to  be  selfish;  and  this  last  act, 
with  his  reasoning  upen  it  (which  she  now 
repeated,)  appeared  to  stamp  him  as  so  thor- 
oughly heartless,  that  she  could  not  now  think* 
of  their  union  but  with  horror.' 

*Ner  shall  you  think  of  it  longer :  this  very 
day  he  shall  receive  his  dismissal.  The  man 
who  epuld  thus  act,  and  thus  argue,  n^ver 
could  deserve  you  ;*  and  tenderly  embracing 
her,  the  fond  father  continued,* who  ever  will 
deserve  you,  Marian  ?' 

In  time  to  hear  the  close  of  this  inquinr, 
Mr.  Villiers  entered  the  study ;  and  had  eith- 
er father  or  daughter  looked  at  him«  they 
would  have  seen  one  whose  dearest  hopes  had 
been  fixed  on  being  at  some  future  day  con- 
sidered so,  and  whose  altered  looks  and  sup- 
prwssed  sighs  shewed  how  these  hopes  had 
been  blighted  by  hearing  of  her  engagement 
to  another. 

Peter  Benson's  rage  at  tbe  receipt  of  a  let- 
ter, which  plainly  gave  him  to  understand  bis 
harshness  of  his  opinion  and  want  of  liberal- 
ity had  caused  his  affianced  bride  le  ftjeet 
him,  was  unbounded  ;  nor  was  his  disappoint- 
ment lessened  by  hearing,  within  a  few  weeks, 
that  she  had  been  unexpectedly  left  a  legacy 
to  a  large  amount,  and  had  thus  become  one 
of  the  richest  heiresses  of  Uie  day.  He  had 
hardlv  recovered  from  this  shock,  when  news 
was  brouffht  him  of  a  severe  conflagration 
which  had  destroyed  his  extensive  warehouses 
in  London.  Ne  one  doubted  that  a  man  of 
his  caution  would  be  amply  insured:  they 
were  not  aware  of  the  extent  of  his  parsimo- 
ny. Though  frequently  prompted  to  take 
this  precaution,  he  could  not  persude  himself 
to  pay  money  for  that  which  by  possibility 
might  never  make  him  any  return. 

Loss  after  loss  closely  followed  on  eaeh 
other;  and  in  every  instance  this  hard-heart- 
ed, unsympathising  man  could  trace  their  ori- 
gin to  some  act  of  brutalit's  or  some  niggard- 
ly conduct  of  his  own.  His  health  became 
impaired  ;  and  he  was  neaily  driven  mad  by 
the  clerks  in  the  counttnir-house  sending  for 
a  doctor,  whom  h^  refused  to  pay.  He  became 
unequal  to  the  daily  calls  of  business;  and 
having  always  been  the  active  auperiniendent 
of  his  own  concerns,  things  became  worse 
and  worse;  all  his  underlings  hated  him,  and 
were  but  too  prompt  to  take  advantage  of  his 
imbecile  stale.  Tbe  nervous  fear  that  he  was 
robbed  sggravated  the  disease  under  which  he 
labored ;  and  be  was  hardly  to  be  recognised 
when  he  set  out,  for  the  second  time,  in  search 
of  his  mother.  His  appeal  could  not  be  re- 
jected bv  that  mother's  heart.  His  obdurate 
nature,  his  uncharitable  mind,  were  known  te 
her ;  but  he  was  her  son,  and  she  allowed  him 
to  share  the  scanty  pittance  he  had,  in  the 
pride  of  wealth  and  pewsr,  almost  grudged 
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The  ▼iU«f»-do6tor  adviied  a  warm  climate; 
tmi  by  the  sale  of  har  furnitore  and  other 
eilaeta,  kit  mether  prooared  tba  means,  afid 
aeeomaaaiad  him  abroad.  Every  day  in- 
ereaaea  his  tretfhl,  discontented  temper-- 
every  day,  too,  his  bodily  weakness  augment* 
•d ;  and  ere  they  bad  been  a  month  at  Nice, 
where  euffering  had  obliged  them  to  halt^Mt 
was  evident  his  end  was  fast  approaching ; 
aod  his  mother  became  anxious  that  he  should 
M#  some  clergyman,  who  might,  even  at  that 
laie  hoar,  bnnff  his  mind  to  reflect  on  those 
tniths  of  which  he  never  would  permit  her 
to  speak. 

Full  of  this  thought,  she  one  evening  stole 
from  his  sick  couch  to  make  inquiries  about 
the  resident  minister;  but  had  the  disappoint- 
ment to  find  he  was  absent  from  Nice.  Worn 
oat  with  the  &tigue  she  had  undergone,  both 
of  body  and  mind,  she  was  retracing  her  fee- 
ble steps,  her  tears  flowing  fast  as  she  reflect- 
ed how  terrible  would  be  her  son's  last  mo- 
menta, deprived  of  the  only  hope  she  had 
dared  to  look  for  to  render  them  peaceful  by 
prajer  and  repentance,  when  she  found  her- 
self accosted  by  an  Englishman,  who  had  ob- 
■erved  her  dejected  appearance,  and  now  ask- 
ed if  he  could  be  of  any  service  in  her  dis- 
tress. On  hearing  her  errand  and  its  disap- 
pointment, Villiers  (for  it  was  he,  who  was 
travelling  With  his  bride,  his  long-loved  Ma- 
rian, and  her  iatker)  told  her  he  was  a  Pro- 
leatant  clergyman,  and  woald  accompany  her 


home.  Arrived  at  the  sick  man's  ehaabe:, 
he  gently  approached  the  bed  with  anftfspns- 
sion  of  sympathy  and  pity.  He  did  not  i?- 
eognise  in  the  emaciated  dyiRg  form  befe* 
him  the  man  he  had  once  slijrhUy  knova, 
and  who«e  character  he  had  cordially  desps- 
ed ;  but  Benson's  memory  was  rendered  fa  tk- 
lul  by  hated  and  fancied  wrong;  and  etartis^ 
up  in  bed  with  the  sadden  strenytlioffreBtT, 
he  exclaimed,  with  a  dreadful  oath,  ^Oat  ^ 
my  sight,  thou  sycophant !  was  it  not  euoep 
to  rob  me  of  the  girl's  money,  but  you  camt 
here  to  gloat  your  eyes  on  my  wretcbedm, 
and  watch  my  dying  moraenia?' 

'Poor  soul,*how  he  raves  I*  saiflt!^e  terriSfd 
mother. 

'Raves  ('cried  the  dying  man,  as  he  sboek 
his  fist  with  convulsive  energy  ;  *doyouthsk 
1  know  him  not  •'  i  tell  you,  mother,  it  s 
Vilhers — it  is  the  fiend  who  crossed  my  pstfc 
to  wealth,  and  who  has  come  to  look  os  kis 
victini;*  and,  with  an  hyBterical  laugh  aejia 
awful  blasphemy,  Peter  Be  noon  ceased  ts 
breathe, — unsoftened,  unrepentant;  Ehevbf 
that  the  poss^^ssion  of  wealth,  without  sym- 
pathy of  soul  and  the  exercise  of  beaeve- 
ience,  leads  but  to  misery  here,  and  an  srfcl 
prospect  for  hereafter ! 

As  Sir  Philip  Sydney  had  said,  •R^'^^r?  rrr 
be  considered  a  treasury  of  b!o£'<iiiir-?  H;^s 
possf^ssed  by  the  worthy,  and  an  abused  poi 
in  the  hands  ot  the  hear:le5»«  I' 

E.  C.  DE  C . 


Written  for  the  Boston  Notion. 
A  new  translation  of  the  celebrated  Meonsh  ballad,  of  whioh  Lord  Byron  haa  given  a  versioa,  es- 

titled  in  Spanish, 

THE  VERY  DOLOROUS  ROMANCE  OF  THE  SIEGE  AND  CAPTURE  OF  ALHAMA. 


Lord  Byron  has  noted  that  the  effect  of  the 
original  ballad  (which  existed  both  in  Spanish  and 
Arabic)  was  such  that  it  was  forbidden  to  be  sung 
by  the  Moots,  on  pain  of  death,  within  the  walls 
of  Granada. 

Thiough  the  city  of  Granada 
Rode  the  Mooiish  king  in  state ; 

From  the  poital  of  Elvira 
To  the  Bivarambla  gate. 
Alas  for  me,  Alhama ! 

Dolefol  tidings  had  been  brought  him 
That  Alhama's  town  was  ta'en ; 

In  the  fire  he  threw  the  letters 
And  the  messenger  was  slain. 
Alas  for  me,  Alhama ! 

Quickly  from  his  mule  dismounting. 
Mounted  on  a  goodly  steed. 

Up  the  Zacatin  he  galloped 
TowYda  th*  Alhambra^s  tow'rs  with  speed. 
Alas  for  me,  Alhama ! 


Stand'uig  there  in  the  Alhambm, 
Thus  he  ordered  those  around, 

*BIow  a  blast  upon  the  irami»f»t3  : 
*Let  the  silver  clarions  sound  *. 
^Vlas  for  nic,  Alinuia.  I 

And  the  war-drums  lie  commanded 
Suddenly  to  aciike  th'  alarm, 

For  his  Moors  within  La  Xeya 
And  Granada's  walls  to  arm. 
Alas  for  me,  Alhama '. 

Then  the  Moors,  the  call  obeying. 
Towards  the  martial  signal  swarmed: 

Two  by  two  and  singly  rusliing. 
Soon  a  mighty  rank  they  formed. 
Alas  for  me,  AUiaroa ! 

Then  an  ancient  Moor  addressed  him  ; 
Thus  he  spoke— my  sovereign,  why 

Hast  thou  summoned  us  together  ? 
Whereiore  sounds  the  battle  cry  ? 
Alas  for  me,  Alhama ! 
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Friends !  the  monarch  said—nusfortune 
Ldfrhts  of  late  upon  our  crown ; 

Christians  have  with  Moorish  valor 
Ta'en  from  us  Alhama  town 
Alas  for  me,  AJhania ! 

Old  Alfaqui  then  s^^vc  aiAwr, 
Whose  beard  long  and  Itoary  fell ; 

Well;  good  king— full  well  they've  served  you. 
Ay — good  king— they've  served  you  well. 
Alas  for  me,  Alhama ! 

Th«u  hast  slain  th'  Abenccrrages, 
Thy  Granada's  (lower  and  boast; 

L«8^ing  thee  with  renegadoes, 
Coidova'B  apostate  host. 

Alas  for  me,  Alhama !  . 

Well,  for  this,  O  king !  dcserv*st  thou, 
Bitter  as  it  is— thy  doom ; 
Life  at  once  to  lose  and  kingdom, 

"Which  must  be  (Granada's  tomb. 
Alas  for  me,  Alhama ! 

If  the  laws  are  not  rr«iiccted, 
Fy  the  law  shall  iwrish  all ; 

So  shall  periah  prond  Granada, 
With  Grenada  thou  shait  fall. 
Alas  for  x*.e,  Alhama ! 

While  the  furious  monarch  listened, 
Fire  was  Hashing  from  his  eyes  ; 

Angry  that  the  Moor  should  Venture 
Words  so  bold  and  yet  so  wise. 
Alas  for  me,  Alhama ! 

'This  I  know ;  that  laws  permit  not' 
*Saucy  speech  from  subject's  tongue ;' 

Thus  the  Moorish  monarch  answered. 
Into  foaming  frenzy  stun^. 
Alus forme,  Alhama! 

Moor  Alfaqui  ?    Moor  Alfaqui ! 
Thou  of  dov.-ny  beard,  the  king 

All  fur  loss  of  his  Alhama 
Chains  upon  thee  bids  them  fling. 
Alas  for  me,  Alhama ! 


Bids  them  in  the  high  Alhftinbn 
Set  thy  grim  and  bleadmg  bead ; 

For  thyself  a  doom  befitting. 
For  the  rest  a  ghastly  dread. 
Alas  for  me,  Alhama ! 

'GavatierB  and  valiant  captains, 
'Let  thy  haughty  monarch  know, 

•Tell  for  me  Granada's  monarcli, 
'Nothing  unto  Kim  I  owe. 

'Alas  for  me,  Alhama! 

'Heavy  weighs  it  on  my  spirit 
'That  Alhama's  town  is  loet, 

'Yet  my  sovereign's  less  of  empire 
'Greater  lesBes  may  have  cost. 
'Alas  for  me,  Alhama ! 

'Fathers  might  have  seen  their  childrei, 
'Men  their  ancient  mansiom  fall ; 

'All  have  lost  or  fame  or  fortone, 
'Each  what  most  he  loved  of  aH.' 
Alas  for  me,  Alhama ! 

*I  myself  hi|ve  lost  a  virgin, 
*Flow*r  of  all  that  fairest  were ; 

'For  an  hundred  crowns  I  bought  her> 
'They  were  nothing— weighed  with  her.* 
Alas  for  me,  Alhama! 

Whik  Alfaqui  epake,  th<  headsman 
Cut  his  head  off  at  the  neck ; 

That  It  might  Alhambm's  tnireta 
As  the  king  decreed — bedeck. 
Alas  for  me,  Albama! 

Men  and  children  with  their  BHitheni» 
Londly  mourned  their  late  defeat ; 

All  the  ladies  in  Grenada 
Wailing  went  about  the  street. 
Alas  for  me,  Alhama! 

Streets  and  walls  and  weeping  windows 
All  the  signs  of  sorrow  shew : 

Like  a  woman  wept  the  monarch ; 
Great  his  loss— and  great  his  woe. 
Alas  for  me,  Alhama ! 

F.F.F. 
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From  a  Recent  Fublicmtion. 
HINTS  TO   THE   MARRIED. 


Although  it  IB  perhtps  beyond  my  province 
to  touch  on  this  topic,  yet  a  hint  may  be  use- 
ful ;  and  I  will  dispose  of  it  briefly.  Make 
up  vour  mind  to  treat  your  wife  af\er  marriage 
with  the  same  afliiection  as  you  evijiced  before 
it.  Women,  and  especially  young  married 
wemen,  are  the  most  sensitive  of  mortals,  and 
any. appearance  of  afalling  off  in  your  attach- 
meni,  must  be  to  them  a  cup  of  peculiar  bit- 
terness, and  -draw  forth  many  tears  which  are 
shed  in  secret  and  in  sorrow.  No  female 
would  enter  imto  the  married  state,  if  she 
could  for  a  moment  believe  that  the  fond  lover 
would  one  day  be  transformed  into  the  morose 
apd  intractable  husband ;  and  anything  like 
tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  husband,  augurs  a 
mind  alike  mean  and  vicious,  which  can  thus 
take  advantage  of  the  position  of  a  confiding 
woman,  who  has  surrendered  to  you,  on  the 
faith  of  your  honor,  and  from  the  impulse  of 
her  affection,  her  will,  her  person,  and  all  else 
she  possessed  in  the  world  I  am  aware  that 
there  is  no  scarcity  of  bad  wives ;  but  I  a'<iat 
the  same  time  sensible  that  in  very  many  in- 
stances their  husbands  have  made  them  so ; — 
and  that  much  of  the  deraogement  of  domestic 
happiness,  of  which  we  have  untortunately  so 
miny  proofs,  is  attributable  to  early  neglect, 
or  positive  ill  usage  on  the  part  of  the  hus- 
band. 

Some  women  there  are,  so  weak  and  gentle 
by  naturo,  that  no  course  of  treatment,  hew- 
ever  harsh,  can  force  them  to  rebel  or  retali- 
ate ;  they  suffer  on,  and  no  one  knows  of  their 
agony,  till  death  cieees  the  scene  on  a  broken 
heart.  But  there  are  ethers  made  of  more 
fiery  materials,  who  resent  neglect  or  ill- 
treatment,  with  a  degree  of  spirit  which  ill 
beeomea.  the  fair  sex ;  and  which  nothing, 
perhaps,  bat  such  a  course  of  harsh  usage, 
would  have  called  forth.  Their  rough  en- 
counters  with  a  morose  or  dissipated  husband 
blunt  the  keen  edge  of  female  modesty  and 
virtue ;  and  when  a  woman  on«e  falls,  she 
sinks-to  lower  depths  of  infamy  than  a  man 
would  do ;  and  demands  a  fearful  retribution 
from  her  husband,  for  having  made  her  what 
■he  is. 

But  I  again  say,  that  in  ninety-nine  casei 
out  or  a  hundred  this  will  not  happen,  unless 
the  husband  himself  drive  it  on.  Treat  your 
wife  as  the  friend  and  confidant  of  your  bosom; 
ask  her  advice  in  times  of  doubt  and  difficulty 
for  no  one  will  reply  with  greater  sincerity  ; 
have  no  secrets,  but  such  as  your  business 
may  imperiously  demand  ;  and,  in  every  sense 
^  of  the  word,  let  her  know  that  your  confidence 
and  affection  have  not  cloyed,  but  increased 
by  possession.  It  is  said  that  the  ardor  of  fe- 
male love  bums  more  briehtly  afler  marriage, 
while  it  decreases,  or  at 'least  becomes  sub- 
dued, on  the  part  of  the  husband.  This  mav 
be  true,  and  pity  if  it  is  so ;  for,  if  men  fulfill- 


ed their  duties  to  their  wives  with  thalfiiUi- 
ty  which  they  professed,  and  indee«L  i 
to  do  before  marriage,  the  depth  of  «l 
would  be  inutiial  and  reciprocal.     Wo 
a  domestic  being,  while  man  in  afaraod,  wmi 
required  to  buffet  the  world  as  his  hnsiw 
may  require  him :  but  the  wile  hnows  thit 
this  must  be  the  case,  and  if  obe  feels  se  shr 
ought  to  do,  and  always  does,  if  well  < 
it  will  be  her  care  that  her  ebeerfiil  i 
ahd  his  happy  home,  shall  be  a.  < 
and  a  solace  for  painful  hours  of  labor  aa4 
anxiety  devoted  to  their  mutual  benefit.    Tsi 
cannot  do  wrong,  therefore^  ia  pTing  ys« 
wife  as  much  oi  your  leisure  time  as  pnsiaht 
let  every  odd  hour  be  hers ;  and  it  j^oa  be|n 
thus,  at  the  outset  of  your  matrin»onial  csm^ 
it  will  eoon  become  fixed  in  you  as  a  habit- 
And  where,  pray,  can  you  be  better*  or  kp> 
pier,  or  cheaper,  than  at  your  own  firasiie? 
There  at  least  your  presence  is  welcome,  sai 
it  diffuses  so  much  joy  through  the  bomm  af 
her  whom  you  have  sworn  to   protect  mk 
nourish,  that  it  has  been  said,  to  hter  ear  thai 
is  music  eren  in  yourapproacbing  foot  sisyt. 
If  you  have,  before  marriage,  emaaeciei 
with  clubs  or  societies  where  female  piemasi 
IS  inadmissible,  give  them  up   at  once;  fsr 
take  it  as  a  general  maxim,  that  tboe  is  Jildi 
profit  in  frequenting  pUuMo  where  jfoo  ss» 
not  take  your  wife  along  with  yoo.    If  ihm 
be  any  rout  or  merry-making  going  on  whisk 
you  are  required  to  attend, let  her  be  year 
companion  there  by  all  means.     It  will  erif, 
so  far,  repay  her  for  hours  of  Isnelinrsi,  Is 
have  often  pictured  the  meek  sorrow  wilk 
which  the  young  wife  waits  on   through  the 
dreary  hours  of  night,  the  approach  sf  kin 
who  at  one  time  anticipated  the  Teriest  wish, 
and  the  feeling  of  utter  despair  and  loasliBSpi 
with  which  the  consciousness  that  she  isse^ 
lccted«bursts  on  her  mind.     With  what  i 
anxiety  ihe  lists  to  every  passina  Amtfi 
How  readily  she  frames  excuses  m  his  es- 
sence which  have  no  reality  but  in  her  ova 
fondness!  and  with  what  a  smile  of  brightea 
ing  gladness  she  welcomes  him,  late  and  dis- 
sipated though  he  may  be ! 

xSurely  no  one  who  pretends  to  be  a  maa, 
and  who  has  a  wife  at  all  worthy  of  his  bre, 
can  subject  her  to  torture,  such  as  is  expeeas* 
ed  in  the  lines  above;  and  yet  we  knew  los 
well  that  it  is  of  every  day  oecurtence,  erta 
when  the  pair  have  started  in  life  with  all  thi 
attributes  of  youth  and  love.  And  sosMhev 
or  other,  men  do  not  look  upon  it  as  crimiasL 
We  see  men  who  are  so  amiable  in  the  werid'i 
estimation  that  thry  will  not  even  iajsna 
fly,  and  the  blood  of  a  reptile  tlurows  thsa 
into  convulsions;  and  yet  these  same  gestb 
creatures  will,  by  coldness  and  syaCemain 
neglect,  kill  their  wives,  and  the  mothere  if 
their  children,  by  inches,  and  think  after  il 
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that  they  have  not  siniied  against  society  or 
the  God  of  hearen. 

I  am  Ihr.  however,  from  reeommendiB||r 
that  yea  should  assimulat^  your  demeanor 
towards  yonr  wife  to  the  attentions  of  oo art- 
ship.  All  that  is  recommended  is,  that  your 
care  and  attention  he  of  that  substantial  kind 
which  proceeds  from  a  sincere  desire  lor  her 
welfare  and  happiness;  and  that,  especially 
in  times  of  trouble,  difficulty,  and  peril,  you 
he  preeent,  so  far  as  circumstancert  permit,  to 
futde,  advise,  and  direct. 

In  ordinary  affairs,  leave  the  whole  arrang- 
B^Bt  of  household  matters  in  the  hands  ef 
your  wife,  and  if  you  have  chosen  a  judicious 
•ne,  yonr  interests  will  not  suffer.  Leave  all 
these  little  things  to  her  own  discretion,  and 
depend  upon  it  they  will  be  done  much  bet- 
ter, and  more  cheerfully  too,  than  if  you  med- 
dled in  the  matter.  At  the  same  time,  1 
would  strongly  advise  yon,  in  all  important 
affairs,  to  be  the  master  of  your  own  house ; 
and  indeed  no  sensible  woman  will  attempt 
to  take  the  authority  out  ol  your  bands.  Still 
we  see  henpecked  men,  ana  more  contempti- 
ble  craatures  1  can  hardly  conceive — persons, 
indeed,  whose  manly  character  is  lost  alto- 

J  ether  in  the  identity  of  Mrs.  So  and  So,8 
nsland.  There  are  exceptions,  indeed,  in 
which  a  strong  minded-woman  will  gov- 
ern a  weak  and  simple  man,  and  he  will 
be  all  the  better  for  it;  but  then  if  she  is  pru- 
dent, neither  her  husband  nor  the  world  will 
know  any  thing  about  it.  Indeed,  many 
strong-minded  men  (^re  bo  much  swayed  by 
their  wives,  that  their  influence  almest 
amounts  to  an  authority;  but  then  their  lords 
don*t  suspect  it — they  do  not  feel  the  chain, 
and  therefore,  it  does  them  ne  harm. 

Never  break  your  word  to  your  wife.  You 
would  scarcely  daro  do  this  to  a  friend,  or 
even  to  a  stranger;  and  why  to  her  who 
should  be  dearer  to  you  than  everyone  else  f 
Ton  can  no  doubt  use  a  freedom  in  her  case 
that  yon  cannot  use  in  the  case  of  others, 
but  it  is  no  reason  that,  because  yon  have  her 
in  yonr  power,  you  may  abuse  your  faith  to 
her.  Women  look  to  the  fulfilment  of  a  pro- 
mise from  a  husband  with  much  greater  solic- 
itnde  than  we  are  sware  of ;  and  when  these 
are  periodically  broken  without  a  cause,  it  al- 
ways has  a  tendency  to  cool  affection  and 
engender  discord. 

If  yonr  wife  has  a  well-regulated  mind,  and 
has  been  well  brought  up,  you  will  not  need 
to  urge  her  on  to  industry  aad  personal  exer- 
tion. But  if  these  do  not  form  a  part  of  her 
qualifications — and  in  that  case  it  is  almost  a 
pity  that  she  became  your  wife  at  all— it  will 
be  yonr  duty  to  inculcate  them  upon  her  by 
every  means  that  gentleness,  reasoning,  and 
persuasion  will  admit  of  If  your  position  be 
that  of  a  young  tradesmen,  there  is  no  need 
of  any  servant,  beyond  perhaps  an  occasion- 
al errand  girl,  till  the  children  come  upon  you; 
yonr  wife  will  be  all  the  better  for  the  healthy 
exercise  which  the  duties  of  the  household 


exact  from  her.  <Bnt,*  said  Cobhett,  in  his 
Advice  to  a  Husband,  *the  wife  may  not  be 
Me  to  do  all  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  house  ! 
Not  able  I  A  young  woman  not  able  to  cook 
and  wash,  and  mend  and  make,  and  clean  the 
house,  and  make  the  bed  for  one  yonng  man 
and  herself,  and  that  young  man  her  husband 
too,  who  is  quite  willing  (if  he  be  worth  a 
straw)  to  put  up  with  a  cold  dinner,  or  with 
a  crust;  to  get  up  and  light  her  fire;  to  do 
anythiug  the  mind  can  suggest  to  spare  her 
labors,  and  to  conduce  to  her  convenience  ! — 
Not  able  to  oe  this  ?  Then,  if  she  bronght  no 
fortune,  and  he  had  none,  she  onght  n^t  to 
have  been  aMc  to  marry ;  and  let  me  tell  yon, 
young  man,  a  small  fortune  would  not  put  a 
servant-keeping  wife  upon  an  equality  with 
one  who  required  no  such  inmate.'  If  yon 
begin  the  world  with  ample  means,  then  the 
case  is  altered ;  you  may  not  only  kee^  ser- 
vants, but  a  coach  and  horses,  if  yon  ean  af- 
ford them ;  but  by  all  means  I  would  decry 
that  feeling  which  we  daily  see  inducing 
young  couples  to  start  in  life  en  a  scale  be- 
yond their  means,  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  their  heads  high  or  keeping  np  ap« 
pe^xrance. 

In  the  outset  of  life,  therefore,  attend  to  a 
few  simple  rules — always  looking  to  a  basis 
of  affection — which  will  soon  became  habit, 
and  you  have  every  chance  of  obtaining  do- 
mestic happiness.  In  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, leave  father,  mother,  and  kindred,  and 
cleave  unto  your  wife — treat  her  with  confi- 
dence, attention,  respect,  and  love,  and  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  you  will  ' 
be  rewarded  by  her  whole  heart,  and  her  un- 
swerving efforts  to  make  you  happy.  There 
are  times  when  their  solace  and  tender  aid 
are  worth  all  else  the  world  can  offer,  and  in 
the  case  of  a  fiand  husband,  who  majr  loaeei 
the  cold  frown  of  the  world,  or  be  laid  on  a 
bed  of  languishing,  do  we  then  see  them 
shrink  from  their  duties.^  No.  Judge  Storey 
has  said,  *To  the  honor — to  the  eternal  honor 
of  the  sex,  be  it  stated,  tnat  on  the  part  of 
duty  no  sacrifice  is  to  them  too  high  or  too 
dear.  Nothing  is  with  them  impossible,  but 
fo  shrink  from  what  love,  honor,  innocence, 
and  religion,  require.  The  voice  of  pleasure 
or  of  power  may  pass  by  unheeded ,  bnt  the 
voice  of  afiletion — never.  The  chamber  cd 
the  sick — the  pillow  of  the  dying — virgils  of 
dead — the  altars  of  religion,  never  missed  the 
presence  or  the  sympathies  of  kind  woman. 
Timid  though  she  be,  and  so  delicate  that  the 
winds  of  heaven  may  not  too  roughly  visit 
her,  on  such  occasions  she  loses  all  sense  of 
danger,  and  assumes  a  preternatural  oonrage 
which  knows  not  and  fears  not  censeqnencas 
Then  she  displays  that  undaunted  spirit  whioh 
neither  courts  difficulties  uot  evades  them  ; 
that  resignation  which  utters  neither  mur- 
mur not  regre.;  and  that  patience  jn  sufter- 
ing  which  seems  victorious-  even  over  death 
ilielf.* 
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THE   PEARL. WEARER. 


BY   BAERT  CORtCWAL.!., 


(It  iflreeord«d  of  a  pearl-diver,  that  he  died  (from 
over-exertion  or  lome  other  cauae)  immediately 
after  he  had  reached  the  land  or  boat  from  which 
he  had  plunged;  and  thai,  amongst  the,  ehella 
which  he  brought  up,  was  one  that  contained  a 
pearl  of  surpaanog  size  and  beauty.] 

Wtthitt  the  midnight  of  her  hair, 
Half-hidden  in  ita  deepest  deeps. 
A  aingle  peexlese,  pricelees  pearl, 
(All  filmy-eyed.)  for  ever  8lcei)s. 
Without  the  diamond's  sparkling  eyes, 
The  ruby's  blushes.— there  it  lief, 
Modest  as  the  tender  dawn. 
When  her  purple  veil's  withdmwn, 
The  flower  olgems,  a  lily  cold  and  pale ! 
Yet,— what  doth  all  avail  '^ 
All  Its  beauty,  all  its  grace  % 
All  the  honors  of  its  place  1  ^ 
He'whb  plucked  it  from  its  bed 
In  the  far  blue  Indian  ocean, 
Lieth,  without  life  or  motion. 
In  hif  earthly  dnrelliog,— 4ead ! 
And  his  chUdren,  one  bv  one. 
When  they  look  upon  the  sun^ 
CttiBc  the  toil,  by  which  he  drew 


The  treasure  from  iu  bed  of  Una. 

Oentle  bride,  no  longer  wear. 
In  thy  night-black  odorous  hair, 
Such  a  spoil.    It  is  not  fit 
That  a  tender  seul  should  ait 
Under  such  accursed  gem ! 
What  need^st  thou  a  diadeut  t — 
Thou,  witliin  whose  Eastern  eyes. 
Thought  (a  starry  genius !)  lies  ?— 
Thoii,  whom  Love  and  Truth  have 
l^autiful, — in  whom  wc  trace 
Woman's  softness— angars  grace— 
'All  we  hope  for,— all  that  streams 
Upon  us,  in  our  haunted  dreanu  ? 

O  sweet  Lady !  cast  aside. 
With  a  gentle,  noble  pride, 
AH  to  am  or  pain  allied ! 
Let  the  wild-eyed  conijueror  wear 
The  bloody  laurel  in  bin  hair ! 
Let  the  black  and  snaky  vine 
'Round  the  drinker's  temples  twioe  f 
Let  the  alave-begotten  gold 
Weigh  on  boeoms  hard  and  cold ! 
But  be  THOU  for  ever  known 
By  thy  natural  light  alone ! 


From  the  London  Literary  Gazette. 
TO   MISS    ADELAIDE   KEMBLE. 


November. 
*NoT.  2.  Ab«iit  this  time  expect  fine  weather.' 

Go,  and  claim  the  honors  due, 

Thy  wreath  assume  j 
Brightness  gleams  propitious  through 

November's  gloom. 

Go,  in  glad  anticipation ; 

while  (to  greet  thee) 
Think  how  thousands  of  thy  nation 

Throng  to  meet  thee. 

Bomduir  from  thy  father's  side. 
Ezteaa  his  fame ; 


Vindicate  his  honest  pride — 
His  honor'd  name. 

Then  as  from  the  Kemble-lines 

Thy  soul  looks  forth. 
While  in  thrilling  numbers  shines 

Thy  sterling  worth ; 

Think  of  hearts  that,  stirr*d  by  thee. 

Thy  wonders  tell. 
And  in  pui^st  melody 

(Confirm  the  spell. 

For,  in  weather  *foul  and  fair,' 

The  omen's  thine. 
That,  'through  fog  and  fUthy  air,' 

The  Snr  would  sbxkb. 
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[Fr^m  the  London  Metropolitaa  for  December.] 
DOUBLE  JEALOUSY.— A  TALE  OF  DOMK^HC  LIFE. 

BY    MM.  LSIGH  CLUTE. 


MitriiBony  has  been  eompared  to  all  manner 
of  odd  things ;  and  as,  in  the  case  of  love,  two . 
pewle  are  seldom  of  the  same  opinion  on  the 
sobject,  we  will,  for  the  edification  of  the  <|en* 
tie  reader,*  giye  an  outline  of  the  wedded  life  of 
an  old  friend,  whose  name  has  before  appeared 
in  this,  the  cynosure  of  miscellanies.  ' 

It  was  in  one  of  those  delightful  autumn  eve-*  - 
sings  when  the  sun,  tired  on^s  garish  brillian*' 
cy,  rests  with  milder  refiilgence  on  the  dark 
leaves  of  the  forrest  trees,  pla^rs  gently  over  the 
purple-fruited  vines,  and  tinges  Uie  distant 
doMs  with  that  glorious  light,  which  even  the 
cfted  pencil  of  «a  Claude  could  peorly  imitate, 
mat  a  group  were  cellecfted  beneath  and  around 
the  flower  trellissed  porch  of  the  more  than 
commonly  comfortable  residence  of  a  small  lan- 
ded proprietor  in  the  province  of  Normandy. — 
Happy  mceswere  there ;  and  the  joyous  lauch 
of  uwee  children,  who  were  gambolling  in  the 
buoyancy  of  health  and  youth,  awakened  the 
far  distant  echo  with  the  reverberations  of  their 
merriment.  It  was  with  a  mingled  feeling  of 
pride  and  pleasure  that  the  group  which  were 
leated  within  the  porch,  watched  the  sportive 
gambdeof  their  more  in&ntine  companions; 
and  ever  and  anon,  ezpressbns  of  delight  esca- 
ped their  lips,  as  they  bounded  like  young  fawns 
at  play,  past  the  spot  where  they  were  resting. 
What  can  be  more  interesting  to  the  sober  mind 
— tho  reflective  period  that  intervenes  between 
maturity  and  middle  ago— ^anto  view  and  com- 
ment upcm  the  growth  of  intellect  and  strength 
fnthoee  thataveto  fill  up  the  vacant  places  in 
lodety — the  <void  that  mture  in  her  wisdom 
isks* — ^whenwerest  in  peace  with  our  fiirefa- 
thers  ?    If  the  bosom  has  a  gem  thatis  it. 

But  we  have  as  yet  not  given  life  to  ourper- 
lonages  ;  and  in  defiance  of  the  opinion  of  l%aic- 
ipeare,  who  teUs  us  there  is  nothing  in  a  name, 
Bve  must  inform  the  reader,  that  the  persons 
who  were  enjoyiog  the  cool  breezes  of  the  eve- 
ling  in  the  locale  we  have  been  describing,  were 
mr  old  and  particular  friend,  the  wooden-legKod 
icrgeant,  his  fair  vdfe,  Suzette,  and  MadameNi- 
|iiet,  who  was  now  a  buxom  widow,  and  do- 
nesticated  with  her  cousins.  The  voonger 
lortiaQ  of  the  party  were  the  olivebranefaes  that 
pracad  the  wedded  life  of  the  seigea&t  andSn- 
»tte,  who  were  livinc  examples  of  the  fidlacy 
if  the  proverb  that  tells  us,  hasty  marriages  are 
productive  of  protracted  repentenee.  Her  veiy 
^ance  spoke  of  the  satisfaction  of  her  heart ; 
md  although  a  few  white  hairs  were  sprinkled 
ike  a  alight  shower  of  sleet  upon  the  dark  locks 
hat  fell  ever  the  weather  beaten  brows  of  the 
leiseaat,  there  was  a  healthiness  of  joy  beaming 
D  hie  eve,  that  spoke  of  his  eontentedness  vdth 
lie  lot  in  life.  'He  was  one  of  those  spirits  that 
lever  meat  troubles  with  complimentary  repin- 
Dga  ;  hfk  tmk  the  world,  as  he  did  his^wife,  for 


better,  for  worse.  If  all  men  would  do  the 
same,  they  would  ha  happier  than  they  general- 
ly are  ;  but  men  are  strange  animals— -though* 
to  say  truth,  they  are  far  Mtter  than  they  have 
been  depicted  by  angry  and  disappointed  women. 
Men  are  what  women  make  them;  the  puppets 
that  act  when  they  are  i>ulled  by  a  string  ;  and 
th^^ingistooman'stm//.  It  is  toe  true  that 
^eiitf'know  how  to  pnll  the  cord  with  jud^ent ; 
and  from  that  incaution  arises  half  the  disouiet- 
udc9  of  matrimonial  existence  Suzette  had  act- 
ed on  the  wiser  plan ;  she  had  soothed  her  hus- 
band in  the  moments  of  irritation;  and  by  her 
blandishments,  when  he  was  joyous,  made  him 
foreet  that  the  wayward  pettishness  of  nature 
had  ever  caused  a  frown  to  rest  upon  his  brow. 
•We  shall  have  been  married  ten  years  to- 
morrow, my  own  Suzette,'  said  the  sergeant,  as 
he  gently  pressed  hor  still  fiur  coeek  to  his  own* 
and  many  nave  been  the  changes  we  have  seen 
around  us  in  the  time.  The  aged  have  fallen, 
and  the  young  have  fiown  ;  the  only  thin^  that 
appears  unchanged  and  unchangeable,  is  the 
stenffth  of  our  love.' 

*  Yet,'  replied  Suzette,  *this  day  ten  years, 
could  equal  my  horror  and  hatred  of  you.  I 
little  thought,  at  that  moment,  happiness  would 
ever  have  a  reaction,  and  come  back  to  a  heart 
'  that  vras  then  on  the  point  of  breaking  firom  the 
influence  of  a  delusion.  There  must  be  a  witch- 
craft in  love ;  for,  like  moonshine,  it  shadows 
forth  surh  fanciful  forms,  that  we  sometimes 
start  as  we  glance  at  them  ;  and  then  laugh  at 
our  folly,  for  not  having  seen  clearly  throujgh 
the  vapor  that  surrounds  us.  But  even  during 
the  moonshine  of  first,  foolish,  girlish  love,  the 
heart  hath  an  avenue  always  open  te  tenderness 
and  affsction.  At  the  most  perilous  moment  of 
my  life,  I  was  taught  the  economy  of  the  heart ; 
and  you  knew  best,  Mercier,  whether  I  have  not 
stored  up  its  kindliest  feelings  for  you.' 

<They  bloomed  m  their  season,  dearest,'  said 
the  sergeant,  <and  escaped  the  blight  with  which 
they  were  momentarily  threatened.' 

'For  my  part,  I  never  believed  in  the  invisibil- 
ity of  love,  until  I  saw  it  illustrated  by  the  ex- 
ample before  me,'  said  Madame  Niquet,  with 
something  like  an  air  of  sarcasm.  'I  was  cer- 
tainly very  fond  of  my  peor  dear  departed  hus- 
band, and  have  worn  the  horrible  costume  of  a 
widow  for  two  tuU  years,  although  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  wish  the  first  inventress  of  these  odi- 
ous specimens  of  female  head-gear  had  been  sac- 
rificed in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inouisition.  But 
no  woman  ever  could  have  fanciea  such  a  fVight- 
ful  appendage  to  the  sorrows  of  a  vreman.  It 
must  nave  been  a  man ;  some  s^itefhl  old  crea- 
ture, who  wished  to  make  his  wife  look  as  ugly. 
as  himself.  I  always  had  a  fear  of  widowhood ; 
and  that  was  the  reason  why  I  dreaded  poorNl- 
quef  8  dying.    Every  toe  hahad  ^  ^out,  I  am 
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9QM I  Midered  a  niftrtyrdom,  and|t«lt  ten  times 
worse  thaH  he  ever  did  when  the  March  winda 
^nnighton  the  rheomatism ;  and  when,  at  this 
latter  end  of  his  existence,  he  used,  poor  inaQ» 
(I  could  cry  my  eyes  out  when  I  think  of  it,)  to 
be  half  strangled  with  the  asthma,  I  never  could 
sleep  at  night  without  dreaming  of  bombazin 
and  crape.' 

The  <tear  had  ceased  to  fall*  with  Madame 
Niquet  for  a  cold  husband,  and  the  sergeant  be- 
jran  to  suspect  that  she  knew  somewhat  more  of 
nie  invisibility  of  love,  that  she  thought  it  prop-« 
«r  or  prudent  to  avow.  It  was  evident  that  she 
was  a  pupil  of  the  modern  school  of  philosophy, 
and  was  averse  to  let  useless  sighs  and  tears  dis- 
turb the  serenity  of  her  repose ;  and  but  that  her 
condition  m  life  required  the  observance  of  the 
accustomed  ceremonials,  he  began  to  question 
whether  his  poor  cousin,  Mercier,  might  not 
have  rested  with  his  ancestors,  and  have  been 
speedily  forgotten.  Madame  Niquet,  to  do  her 
justice,  had  heen  vefy  particular  in  observing 
the  quarantine  of  seclusion  for  the  pretcribed 
time,  and  had  not  given  anything  like  open  en- 
courarement  to  the  many  aspirants  to  a  place  in 
her  affections,  but  it  was  evident  that  there  was 
flomethins  more  on  the  tapis,  than  was  publicly 
aeknewlrai^wl. 

Discoveries  of  importance  are  generally  made 
by  accident;  and,  at  the  present  moment,  it  was 
not  v«ry  difficult  to  perceive  that  Madame  Ni- 
quet was  not  inclined  to  be  a  party  involved  in 
solving  the  mystery.    Day  by  day,  however,  she 
appeared  to  throw  off  the  mask  of  sorrow :  and 
ft  was  not  until  she  came  bounding,  like  a 
schod^girl,  some  few  days  after  the  commence- 
ment of  our  tale,  into  the  apartment  of  Buasette 
and  the  sergeant,  that  any  clue  could  be  obtain- 
ed towards  the  elucidation  of  her  tactics  d'amour. 
She  had  now  cast  off  the  last  slight  semblance  of 
her  widowed  state,  and  with  more  than  her  usu- 
al elasticity  of  spirits,  announced  the  arrival  of 
Captain  Philippe  Survillers  at  the  chateau.  The 
sergeant  received  the  intelligence  with  a  pro- 
longed whistle^  which  intimated  anything  but 
title  satisfaction  at  the  intormation  thus  unez- 
peotedly  communicated ;  Suzette  looked  rather 
ibolish,  and  Madame  Niquet  assumed  that  kind 
of  air  which  seems  to  say  there  is  something 
more  in  the  wiod  than  you  have  yet  dreamed  of. 
*Andi/*the  captain  has  come  back  to  the 
chateau,  I  do  not  see,  cousin  Niquet,  what  con- 
sequence it  can  be  to  you  or  me.      You  have 
Sown  older,  and  1  hope'  he  has  grown  wiser, 
an  he  was  ten  years  ago.' 
Madame    Niquet  elevated    her  head  rather 
proudly,  and  looked  at  the  sergeant  as  spitefully 
as  if  he  was  an  offender  that  a  glance  coyld 
wither.     She  condescended  only  to  exclaim 
•Umph !'  and  was  making  a  hasty  exit,  when  a 
loud  Durst  of  laughter  from  the  sergeant  caused 
her  to  turn  round,  and  lay  aside  her  momentary 

*Do  not  be  angry,  cousin  Niquet,  at  my  remind- 
ing you  that  you  have  turned  over  a  fi»w  pages  of 
the  annuals.  Whv»  look  round  atmv  three  Ut- 
tto  iUnstiations;  thevart  the  finest  iielps  to  a 
man*s  memorv^  ana  frequently  prevent  him 
from  doing  foolish  things.' 
<And  pray  what  foolish  thing  have  I  done?* 


cried  Madame  Niquet,  with  some  sUf^  itpeg 
of  asperity. 

<The  foolish  thing  yon  are  doi$igy  isbelienag 
that  Philippe  Survoliors  ib  a  ^v»  to  ytm 
charms,  witnout  having  a  single  reseoa  to  ban 
your  vanity  upon.  Truly,  widews  hsve  odd 
fancies.' 

*I  may  have  my  reasons  for  thinkiiig  as  f 
please,  without  coasultiBg  yen,  I  wippc— » OMi- 
in  Mercier ;  and  if  the  captain  should  laeollect, 
now  that  he  has  returned,  that  since  my  pew 
dear  husband  died  he  has  written  vcrj  proty 
billets,  I  presume  my  good  cousin  Mocier  will 
not  object  to  a  union  between  the  families-* 

<But  I  should,  at  present^  have  very  ebnas 
objections,  insurmountable  objectioiis,  Madame 
Niquet;  and  it  would  not  be  very  plooemt  te  ay 
fair  cousin  to  marry  a  man  with  a  wilie,  vthoii 
not  likely  to  die  on  at  a  momenf  s  notice  to  quh, 
even  to  please  the  heiress  presnmptrre  to  her 
husband's  hand.    Captain  Survillers  i 


'Married!  impossible!' 
*Then  the  impossibility  is  of  scime  yenrs8taid« 
ing,'  replied  the  sergeant ;  <but^u  seem  alwi^i 
to  be  in  a  dream,  Madame  Niquet,  finimag  a 
world  of  your  own,  and  peqplin^  it  with  imagp^ 
nary  beings,  that,  Uke  tne  iaines»  onljr  mae 
their  appearance  to  true  believers  in  d* 
ideal.' 

Whatever  mi^t  be  the  privateopiaioD  ti 
Madame  Niquet  on  the  subject  of  Om  tcmpsn* 
ry  altercation  that  had  taken  place  hclwecu  her 
and  her  cousin,  she  never thefeei  did  net  think 
proper  to  cive  it  utterance. 

Suzette nad  remained  silent:  piolrablj  she 
might  have  felt  somethii^  like  jeeloasjat  the 
preference  given  by  Philippe  to  her  caam ;  v 
it  might  have  been  that  me  was  fearfiil  that 
some  awkward  reminisc^Mes  migfatbe  awafce»- 
ed  in  the  Blind  of  the  sergeant,  by  the  notificm- 
tion  of  the  arrival  of  her  <Ad  suitor  at  tba  Cha- 
teau de  SurviUiers. 

The  veteran  was  evidently  somewhat  aniiof- 
ed  at  the  presence  of  his  former  rival  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  his  residence.  Ha  was 
in  one  of  those  odd  hum<n«  in  which  men  who 
really  love  their  wives  sometimes  indulpB,  and 
scarcely  knew  whether  he  ought  to  aospect  So* 
zette  of  encouracing  his  return,  for  it  was  qb* 
announced,  and  therefore  unezpeeted ;  or  wheth- 
er the  love  of  pixy,  in  whicn  Philippe  was 
known  to  participate,  had  caused  hiaa  to  m^sea 
precipitate  retreat  from  Paris.  Ideas 
across  his  imacination  that  were  by  no 
pleasant;  and  the  sliffht  conftttioB 
Suzette  had  evineed  on  ttie  first 
of  Philippe's  return,  fed  the  embers  of  jealooiy, 
which  oiiiy  wanted  a  breath  of  wind  to  fim  them 
into  a  flame. 

Jealoo^,  like  love,  seems  to  be  the  'Will  e^ 
the  Wisp'  of  the  mind ;  and  is  productiTe  «i 
more  evils  in  domestic  life,  than  all  the  odwr 
passions  that  are  mixed  op  in  the  oompoaitaaa 
of  human  nature ;  and  Suzette  b^gan  to  fear,  id* 
though  she  had  be«n  sileirt,  that  her  husliaisl 
mishtoomider  her  eyes  had  givn  czpresiiMi  to 
feelings,. that,  with  her,  had  died  a  latiiral 
death ;  feelings  that  shone  with  arainbew-beam 
over  a  little  moment  of  her  existence*  and  faded 
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ftwiy  itttoMthiogntsff  as  speedily  as  they  had 
keen  born. 

The  return  ef  Philippe  was  not  hailed  with 
rnneb  demonstration  et  joy  by  the  villagers ;  he 
had  been  long  absent,  and  little  benefit  was  an- 
ticipated from  ha  return.  When  self  has  to  do 
with  public  af&irs,  the  profit  to  always  calcula- 
ted previous  to  the  diiqp»lay  of  sentiment;  there- 
fore! as  the  expectations  were  on  a  limited 
scale^  the  rejoicings  were  modified  by  a  prudent 
reserve.  Besides,  he  was  married  ;  and  mar- 
ried men  sometimes  lose  catte  ;  though  that  is 
not  always  the  case  in  France :  nor,  as  certain 
volumes  attest,  in  countries  somewhat  nearer 
at  home.  But  although  Philippe  was  married, 
he  was  not  a  whit  reiformed.  The  dew-drop 
that  clings  to  the  petals  of  a  rose,  exists  not  on 
a  tenure  more  firagile  than  the  promises  of 
amendment  made  by  a  man  that  can  be  1^  on 
by  every  diadow  of  pleasure.  The  same  laxity 
of  morals,  the  same  disregard  of  principle  that 
marked  the  progress  of  his  youth,  still  distin- 
guished his  character ;  and  no|  even  the  poe^- 
sion  of  a  wife,  whose  amiable  qualities  might 
have  put  the  unamiable  propensities  of  his  na- 
ture to  shame,  could  induce  him  to  cast  off  the 
principles  he  had,  unfortunately  for  himself  im- 
Dibed  m  his  youth.  They  clung  to  him  with  a 
tenacity  that  defied  expulsion.  One  of  the 
brightest  passages  that  we  meet  with  in  looking 
over  the  backward  pages  of  life,  is  the  re- 
cord diat  is  traced  by  memory  of  kind  or  noble 
acts  performed  by  ourselves  towards  any  of  our 
fellow-creatures.  Philippe  had  but  few  of  these 
reminiscences ;  and,  therefore,  the  past  was  ever 
f%  him  as  a  sealed  book,  to  which  he  was  seldom 
deitrous  of  referrmg. 

Philippe  was  not  slow  in  makinc  advances 
towards  a  renewal  ef  friendship  with  Sergeant 
Mercier,  who,  although  he  would  have  prefer- 
red that  distance  had  still  divided  them,  could 
not  reAise  to  "be  on  amicable  terms.  To  say 
truth,  the  sergeant  began  to  feel  a  little  uneasy 
at  his  frequent  visits  to  the  cottage ;  and  though 
he  tried  to  persuade  himseif  that  it  was  only  tor 
the  purpose  of  indulging  in  a  flirtation  with 
Madame  Niquet,  he  fancied  he  had  observed 
him  once  or  twice  look  somewhat  too  signifi- 
cantly at  Suzette :  and,  like  may  silly  men  who  ' 
let  their  fancies  run  riot  against  reason,  he  was 
not  content  to  keep  his  thoughts  toliimself,  but 
in  a  foolish  moment  thought  proper  to  make 
Suzette  his  confidante,  who,  not  being  the  best 
pleased  at  being  suspected,  without  having  nv- 
en  him  cause  of  offence,  complained  most  bit- 
terly to  Madame  Niquet  of  the  cruelty  and  in- 
justice of  her  husband.  As  the  latter  lady  had 
not  forgotten  the  little  sergeant  for  reminding 
her  of  the  approach  of  those  disagreeable  little 
appendages  to  ladies  th^t  follow  the  steps  of 
time,  and  are  known  by  the  familiar  term  of 
crown's*feet,  she  entered  f\illy  into  the  details 
of  Suzette*s  disquietude,  and,  with  some  slight 
degree  of  jealousy  that  Philippe  should  have 
glanced  at  any  other  person  than  herself,  promis- 
edf  that  she  would  do  the  best  in  her  power  to 
naake  her  cousin  Mercier  own  that  he  was  the 
Tariest  jf  ne  <2u  Village,  Females  should  not 
betray  the  secrets  of  their  sex ;  but  let  it  be 
univen^y  known,  that  when  a  woman  is  re- 


solved to  make  a  mm  look  like  a  fool,  she  mu> 
ceeds  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten ;  and  it  is  very 
extraordinary  that  men  generally  ^>pear  anxious 
to  place  themselves  in  very  equivocal  situates. 
Accident  or  design  fovors  the  female  speculator ; 
while  th^  male  one.  Heaven  help  him !  consid- 
ers her  to  be  the  heau  ideal  of  innocence  and 
simplicity. 

It  was  not  long  before  Philippe  Survilliers 
put  himsdf  in  a  position  that  IcSl  on  to  conse- 
quences which  he  had  not  taken  into  his  calcu- 
lation. Tactitian  as  he  was  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  heart,  he  had,  in  this  instance,  miscalculated 
his  resources. 

The  shadows  of  evening  were  gradually  clos- 
ing over  the  last  beams  of  the  day ;  the  sergeant 
was  occupied  in  attending  to  the  affidrs  of  his 
little  farm,  while  Suzette  was  enjoying  the  fresh- 
ness of  ti^e  breeze  on  the  lawn  before  the  cot- 
tage, and  carolling  one  of  those  sweet  little 
chansons  that  are  ipecuUar  to  the  peasantry  of 
Nermany,  as  she  rested  herself,  after  the  fashion 
of  her  countrywomen,  en  two  chairs,  when  her 
quietude  was  sudd^y  broken  in  upon  by  the 
appearance  of  Captain  Survilliers. 

Suzette  started  up  in  alarm,  half  suppressing 
a  shriek,  with  which,  at  the  first  moment  of  her 
surprise,  she  was  about  to  summon  her  husband 
to  her  assutance.  while  Philippe  imploringly 
entreated  her  to  be  silent,  and  at  least  to  listen 
to  what  he  had  to  say. 

But,  deaf  to  his  pleadings,  Suzette  was  hasti- 
ly retiring  into  the  cottage,  when  her  further 
E regress    was    arrested    by   his    seizing   her 
and. 

*Suzette,'  he  exclaimed,  *this  coyness  is  cruel, 
'^ink  you  that  I  believe  your  affiictation  of  re- 
gard for  that  dilapidated  piece  of  human  nature, 
your  husband  ?  it  i^  not  only  improbable,  but 
it  is  actually  impossible.' 

*It  is  nevertheless  true,'  rejoined  Suzette, 
calmly  but  firmly. 

A  smile  of  incredulity  curled  the  lip  of  Philip- 
pe, as  he  replied, 

<I  suppose  that  I  married  for  love,  also:  uni- 
ted myielf  for  love  to  a  woman  whose  only  re- 
commendation was  the  louis  d'ors  that  rested  in- 
vitii^l^  on  the  counter  of  the  banque.  Why, 
charmmgSuzette,  you  have  more  than  enough 
of  rustic  simplici^.' 

Philippe  attempted  to  clasp  her  in  his  arms, 
but  Suzette  sprang  from  him  with  the  speed  ot 
a  frightened  bird,  and  beckoning  to  her  child- 
ren, who  were  pla3ring  at  some  distance,  they 
came  in  an  instant  at  her  bidding.  She  threw 
her  arms  around  them,  and  looking  earnestly  in 
the  face  of  Philippe,  said  firmly, 

'Behold,  sir,  here  arc  my  protectors.* 

*Would  you  destroy  me  ?'  said  PhiUppc. 

'Rather  say  I  would  save  you,'  replied  Su- 
zette. 

•Save  !*  exclaimed  Philippe.  *Save  ! — this  is 
worse  than  mockery.  You  know  not  how  deep- 
ly, dearly  I  love  you.  In  my  case  preservation 
is  destruction,  dearest  Suzette.* 

'Dearest  Suzette!'  was  immediately  echoed 
by  a  female  veice  in  a  tone  of  mockery  from  a 
little  clump  of  shrubs  that  grew  close  beside  the 
spot  where  Suzette  was  stimding,  and  re-echoed 
by  the  deep  bass  voice  of  the  sergeant,  who  ad- 
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vaneed  from  the  cottage  at  the  same  moment 
that  Madame  Niquet  swiftly  emerged  from  the 
concealment  of  the  shrubbery.  The  loud  taunt- 
ing lau^h  with  which  that  lady  greeted  the  mo- 
meatarily  subdued  captain,  spoke  rather  of  wo- 
men's pasilioB  than  mirth,  and  the  cold  sneering 
politeness  that  the  old  sergeant  evinced,  as  he 
thanked  him  for  his  vei^kind  attentions  and  in- 
tentions towards  his  wife,  showed  him  that  he 
had  got  snared  by  some  means,  whether  by  de- 
al^ or  accident  he  knew  not  A  dilemma  was 
not  new  to  Philippe,  but  he  had  not  calculated 
at  being  so  suddenly  surprised,  and  therefore 
paused  a  while  to  consider  in  what  manner  it 
would  be  best  to  place  his  new  assailants  in  the 
background.  He  soon  found  that  if  be  trusted 
only  to  his  wits  for  his  escape,  he  must  act 
vrarily,  for  Madame  Niquet  seemed  determined 
to  give  a  breadth  of  coloring  to  the  picture  that 
he  had  not  anticipated.  In  one  hand  she  held 
before  his  visual  laculties  a  somewhat  crumpled 
piece  of  paper,  bearing  the  impress  of  his  signa- 
ture, while  with  the  forefinger  of  the  other  she 
pointed  to  a  passage  which  appeared  to  create 
anything  but  pleasant  sensations  in  the  miad  of 
Philippe.  Those  black  and  white  evidences  of 
the  fallibility  of  promises  are  generally  produc- 
tive of  mischief,  and  Philippe  determined  for  the 
future  to  set  his  face  agamst  all  those  modern 
improvements  that  to  tend  to  the  furtherance  of 
universal  intellectuality.  When  a  man  has 
jeopardized  his  character  frequently,  he  becomes 
leas  careful  of  concealing  it,  but  still  it  is  an 
awkward  position  to  be  placed  in,  when  apolo- 
gies seem  to  freeze  upon  the  lips  like  the  drop- 
pings from  the  eaves  in  a  winter's  frost,  that 
coagulate  before  they  can  le^y  divorce  them- 
sdves  from  the  edge  of  the  tiles.  Boldness  vm 
the  only  resource  left  him;  and  as  he  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  consult  truth  on  the  oc- 
casion, or  even  to  consider  that  circuoostances 
must  correspond  to  ensure  thebelief  of  his  story, 
his  exculpatory  address  was  a  confused  mass  of 
palpable  improbabilities.  He  assured  the  ser- 
geant that  his  attentions  to  Suzette  were  Pla- 
tonic, perfectly  innocent,  and  that  they  were 
simply  intended  to  curb  the  vanity  and  check 
the  troublesome  advances  of  Madame  Niquet, 
whose  concealment  he  had  observed,  and  was 
delighted  to  seize  upon  the  opportunity  which  ' 
thus  offered  itself  to  eenvineenerthat,  as  a  mar- 
ried man,  he  had  a  heart  of  adamant. 

<  A  wonderful  transformation,'  exclaimed 
Madame  Niquet,  sneeringly,  <but  too  sudden  to 
be  credited.  May  I  presume  to  ask  Captain 
SurviUiers  whether  his  heart  was  so  cold, 
cramped,  and  hardened,  when  he  wrote  to  me 
as  his  dearest,  sweetest,  best  beloved,  angelic 
Adele  Niquet?' 

Philippe  bit  his  lips  with  vexation;  while  his 
tormentor  seemed  to  take  almost  a  savage  de- 
light in  makine  him  vnrithe  under  her  satire.— 
The  expo$e  before  Suzette  was  what  he  most 
dreaded,  but  on  turning  round  in  the  hope  of  con- 
ciliating Madame  Niquet,  he  found  himself  <e/e-  - 
o-lsfe  with  his  anno^er,  a  situation  somewhat 
disagreeable,  Uiough  he  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
rlad  to  be  with  her  alone.  The  sergeant  had 
ed  Suzette  quietly  away  from  the  scene  of  ac- 
tion, and  so  had  deeply  Philippe  been  engaged 
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with  his  own  reflections,  thai  ber  «xit  had  bea 
unperceived.  It  was  like  giving  new  life  lo 
Philippe  to  discover  that  he  had  now  but  ods  foe 
to  contend  with,  and  indulging  each  a  fhttpring 
opinion  of  the  female  sex,  as  to  believe  theoi  ca- 
pable of  being  fooled  by  men  at  their  pleasate^ 
he  began  to  try  the  experiment  upon  the  fisdioi^ 
of  the  lady,  of  whom  ne  now  stood  in  some  £• 
gree  el  awe.  With  all  his  knowledge  of  hmaaa 
nature,  he  knew  little  of  the  arts  of  wodma.— 
He  had  studied  their  susceptihili^»  love  of  sa- 
timent,  enthusiasm  and  sympathy,  with  the  ro- 
mantic ideality  of  feeling,  out  he  had  yet  t» 
learn  that  they  could  give  a  etronj;  coatrait  to 
that  delicate  softness  and  sensibility  when  the 
fineness  of  those  feelings  were  outraged.  Itms 
in  vain  that  he  endeavored  to  soothe  the  aa^ 
feeluijgs  of  the  disappointed  coquette,  who  quit- 
ted his  presence,  like  a  sibyl  of  old,  with  a  vara- 
ing  to  Mware  of  the  future. 

Tne  scene  which  took  place  between  Sozctte 
and  the  sergeant  in  the  interior  of  the  cottas 
was  a  far  more  sentimental  one  than  that  whin 
we  have  just  described.  She  was  weeping  bit- 
terly, her  cheek  resting  against  that  of  her  ddet 
child,  who  stood  in  sUent  wonderment  at  tha 
unusual  display  of  sorrow,  ever  and  anen  miag- 
ling  a  tear  of  sympathy  with  those  that  lellfraa 
the  eyes  of  Suzette.  Neither  she  nor  the  aar- 
geant  seemed  disposed  for  some  minutes  to  dis- 
pel the  haughty  reserve  that  prevailed ;  he  had 
no  cause  to  chide,  and  she  had  norisht  to  blame; 
therefore  they  were  both  placed  in  uat  veiyodd 
predicament  m  which  man  and  wife  eem^iiicB 
stand,  wishing  to  have  a  comfortable  quancU 
yet  net  knowing  how  to  begin  it,  for  the  aim^ 
want  of  beinff  afie  te  find  the  shadow  of  a  reasoa 
for  the  indulgence  of  their  laudable  deaiiw— 
At  length  the  sergeant  did  venture,  in  a  yeiy  sob- 
dued  tone  of  voice,  to  ask  his  wife  the  cause  d 
her  present  sorrow,  and  then  resumed  the  in- 
teresting employment  of  see-eawing  himaelf  ia  a 
chair,  accompanying  each  alternate  motion  with 
that  melodious  matrimonial  melody  that  partakes 
of  the  mingled  Qualities  ef  tone  that  is  prodooed 
by  the  union  of  a  yawn  with  a  sigh-  SioeUe 
raised  her  eyes  towards  him  with  an  i  ijiif  liwi 
that  would  have  been  irresistible  te  any  man  mot 
wholly  insensible  to  the  pleading  glances  of  i 
woman.  She  looked  at  him  tiraidly»  as  thon^ 
she  feared  that  the  inquiry  he  had  made  wete  to 
be  the  prelude  to  a  torrent  of  r^roaehes ;  bnt 
no  censure  came,  and  the  sergeant  looked  al- 
most foolishly  humble  as  he  said,  'I  believe, 
Suzette,  I  have  been  for  some  days  maktng  i 
most  egregious  ass  of  myself.' 

'In  what  way,  my  dear  Mercier  ?*  asked  Su- 
zette. 

*By  my  idle  suspicions,'  replied  the  serfeaat 

<Are  you  jesting,  Mercier,  or  is  it  really  tne 
that  yon  indulged  a  thought,  even  for  a  i 
to  my  prejudice?' 

<I  have  seen  my  error,  and  repent  it,'  reji 
the  sergeant 

^e  deepening  color  that  rose  to  the  hitherto 
pale  cheeks  of  Suzette  proved  that  she  felt  the 
force  of  the  confession.  Putting  her  child  oa 
one  side,  she  advanced  to  her  husband*  and 
placing  her  hand,  that  was  tremblii^  with  tht 
conflicting  emotions  by  which  she  wasafitaM 
on  his  shoulder,  she  said* 
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*la  it  ppsBible  that  yoii  eould  give  credence 
fven  to  an  idea  that  militated  against  my  proved 
ifiection  for  you  ?  Have  I  songht  for  woman's 
>ane — ^the  honey  of  man's  adulation  ?  Have  I 
sver  left  the  quiet  of  our  hearth  for  the  fete  and 
lie  frolic  f  Have  I  been  the  carelMs  wife,  the 
i^lectful  mother,  that  you  could  indulge  sus  - 
ncions  which  you  ou^ht  to  have  spum^  with 
icorn  from  your  imagmation  ?  It  was  not  just 
M[ercier,  to  condemn  me  unheard  !' 

The  sergeant  drew  his  breath  laboriously ;  his 
right  was  dimmed  by  something  like  a  tear,  and 
as  he  pressed  Suzette  closely  to  his  bosom,  he 
exclaimed,  'Forgive  me !'  and  sobbed  like  a  child 
whose  spirits  have  been  subi'ued  and  almost 
broken  by  chidings. 

Where  affection  exists,  forgiveness  is  never 
refused ;  and,  conscious  of  her  own  innocence  in 
thought,  word,  and  deed,  Suzette  scrupled  not  to 
give  him  the  kiss  of  renewed  loy^  and  friend 
ship,  and  the  past  was  banished  like^an  unplea- 
sant dri^m  frotti  her  mind. 

*Qaarrel  and  kiss!'  cried  Madame  Niquet, 
who,  having  sent  Philippe  again  on  his  travels, 
entered  at  this  moment  of  perfect  reconciliation 
— «that  is  just  what  my  dear  departed  husband 
and  1  used  to  do.  All  that,  I  am  very  ready  to 
allow,  is  right  in  wedded  life;  but  widows,  with 
the  crows'-feet,  cousin  Mercier,  must  quarrel 
without  kissing,  you  knew.' 

*Which  is  much  to  their  sorrow,  cousin  pi- 
quet,' replied  the  sergeant.' 

•And  pray  why  should  widows  be  s«  very  sor- 
rowful ?'  inquired  Madame  Niquet,  with  an  affec- 
tation of  gravity. 

•Not  because  they  are  widowed,'  said  the  ser- 
geant, *but  because  they  cannot  find  faith  in  man 
a  second  time.  Suzette  and  I  shaU  not  be  the 
worse  for  this  little  brotdllerie,  and  you  will,  I 
hope,  be  better,  since  you  have  found  out  you , 
were  made  the  dupe  of  a  lover  au  tors  et  au 
trovers.* 

*  Toujours  constant,  fctmais  fidele^  the  motto 
of  all  men,'  replied  Madame  Niquet.  'Philippe 
shall  be  ray  dupe  yet,  or  I  have  not  the  wit  of  a 
widow.  But  I  shall  want  the  assistance  of  you 
and  Suzette  for  the  accomplishment  of  my  de- 
signs. They  are  b^  in  outline  as  yet,  and  I  have 
a  desire  to  make  flRm  perfect  specimens  of  art. 
You  need  not  be  jealous  another  time,  cousin 
Mercier,  for  I  will  inform  you,  beforehand,  that 
both  you  and  your  wife^let  her  blush  if  she 
will— must  be  my  active  aeents.  Why,  you  look 
frightened,  sergeant !  Well,  well,  that  does  not 
suiprise  me,  for  I  think  if  Suzette  had  as  many 
wrmkles  in  her  face  as  there  are  pot-hooks  and 
hangers  in  a  boy's  first  copy-book,  he  would 
make  strong  love  to  her  the  very  first  opportunity 
that  mieht  offer.' 

•Would  he  ?  exclaimed  the  sergeant,  starting 
up  like  a  warrior  who  is  summoned  to  battle  by 
the  beating  of  the  drum — *would  he ."  . 

•Bah !  you  know  he  would,  and  I  intend  he 
should.' 

•Are  you  mad,  cousin  Niquet .''  cried  the  ser- 
vant, stamping  his  wooden  leg  upon  the  brick 
floor,  much  to  the  detriment  of  the  baked  earth. 
•No,'  replied  Hiadame,  •but  so  it  must  be,  to 
prevoityoar  having  a  retufb  of  your  old  com- 
plaint; a  relapse,  you  know,  is  always  exceed- 


ingly dangerous,  t  have  secured  a  helpmate  lor 
you  in  the  person  of  his  wife,  who  has  as  strong 
a  desire  to  cure  him  of  his  roving  propensities  as 
I  have  to  box  his  ears  soundly  for  nis  conduct  to 
me.' 

•Leave  me  out  of  the  plot,  if  you  please,'  said 
Suzette.  'it  appears  that  my  happiness  has  al- 
ready beeii  nearly  wrecked  in  consequence  ot 
suspicions,  which,  I  am  ready  to  allow,  circum- 
stances contributed  to  strengthen.'^ 
•To  prove  that  1  am  not  jealous,'  interrupted  the 
sergeant,  'for  once  in  my  Ufe,I  will  readily  sig^i 
and  seal  a  bond,  giving  unto  my  wife  full  authori- 
ty to  act  as  ^femme  sole,  to  flirt,  flatter,  fidget, . 
and  frighten  Captain  Philippe  Survilliers,  to 
the  utmost  extent  that  my  fair  cousin  with  the 
•rows'  feet  may  consider  advisable.' 

•  Personalities,  ^yergeant,  are  like  wrinkles, 
very  unpleasant  companions  to  a  lady's  private 
memorandums,  cousin  Mercier.  Put  let  the 
offenee  pass.  To  me  it  is  but  like  the  cobweb 
that  tickles  the  nose  as  one  passes  through  a 
shrubbery — ^we  brush  it  away,  and  think  of  it  no 
more.  But,  my  dear  Suzette,you  positively  must 
be  a  person  in  my  projected  drama,  or  it  cannot 
be  brought  out.  I  shall  arrange  the  situations, 
you  shall  receive  the  applause,  while  my  worthy 
cousin,  who  is  cast  to  play  the  role  of  Cupid 
pro  tem.y  shall  not,  in  the  end,  ha^e  a  leg  to 
stand  upon,  not  even  a  crow's-foot.' 

Madame  Niquet,  whom  private  pique  had 
had  made  the' warm  advocate  of  public  virtue, 
had  entered  into  a  league  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, with  Madame  Survilliers,  who,  having 
property  over  whic(h  her  husband  had  no  con- 
trod,  and  in  which  he  had  no  interest  except 
such  as  his  good  behavior  might  warrant  idm  in 
expecting,  was  as  anxious  to  reduce  him  to  the 
standard  cf  a  reasonable  being  as  any  other  wo- 
man placed  under  similar  circumstances  could 
possibly  be. 

She  had  one  unfortunate  failing,  and  that  was 
an  inordinate  degree  of  love  for  Pnilippe,  whose 
follies  she  sometimes  strove  to  palliate,  and 
whose  faults,  after  a  little  lady-like  pouting  she 
was  always  induced  to  torgive.  The  jealousy  of 
Madame  Niquet  first  made  her  acquainted  with 
her  huaband^s  love  for  Suzette,  and,  after  much 
consultation  between  the  two  ladies,  it  was  re- 
solved, that  if  it  were  possible  to  make  Philippe 
suffer  in  the  same  way,  some  hopes  might  yet 
be  retained  of  bringing  him  brck  to  his  home, 
a  steady,  willing-to-be-governed,  married  gen- 
tleman. 

It  was  not  long  ere  the  plot  which  had  been 
planned  by  Madame  Niquet  was  put  in  execu- 
tion. Madame  Survilliers,  who  was  one  of  the 
loving  portion  of  the  creation,  and  perhaps  more 
affectionate  to  the  deceptive  than  she  would 
have  be  en  Awards  the  faithful  posseisor  of  her 
heart,  was  anxious  to  try  any  pten  that  was  like- 
ly to  restore  the  truent  to  her  armsl  Frequent 
consultations  were  privately  held  between  her 
and  the  sergeant  on  the  subject  that  bound  her 
heart  a  captive  to  its  pains.  The  probable  ef- 
fects of  the  scheme  were  discussed  again  and 
again  by  the  parties  most  interested,  and  the 
lady  commissioner,  who  was  the  prime  mover  of 
the  conspiracy,  was  appointed  the  plenipoten- 
tiaiy  to  arraoge^  and,  perchance,  aggntyate  the 
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matters  in  dispute  between  the  contracting; 
ptrties.  0  these  pear,  deliffhtfal  opportunities 
of  signal  revenge  upon  the  betrayers  of  the  feel- 
ings !  Thoy  are  the  very  manna  that  falls  in 
the  wilderness  of  love,  to  feed  the  hungry  spirits 
of  disappointed  damsels — the  leaven  that  raises 
the  passions  from  a  state  of  torpidity.  Memory 
sometimes  runs  riot,  and,  like  a  midnight  was- 
sailer,  is  lost  in  foreetAilness ;  but  when  love'  is 
in  the  question,  it  has  a  tenacity  which  nothing 
but  death  or  destruction  can  sever.  The  poor 
trout,  tortured  by  the  angler,  strives  with  all  its 
powers  to  escape  from  the  barbed  hook — but  in 
vain ;  and  women,  when  once  deeplyfindelibly 
in  love,  cannot  get  the  stain  out  of  tiie  heart  by 
the  application  of  all  the  acids  that  have  ever 
been  compounded  by  the  skill  of  the  chemist. 
Unwillingly,  Suzette  was,  at  length,  persuaded 
to  become  a  party  in  the  attest  to  rationalize 
a  rake,  who  seemed  not  to  be  disposed  to  give 
up  the  empty  dreamings  of  dissipated  youth. — 
Philippe  had  ever  been  a  slave  to  folly,  and,  as 
his  sworn  tormentor  said,  *might  be  led  to  play 
the  fool  at  any  moment  by  a  woman's  smile.' 

The  year  had  passed  on  from  its  springtide  to 
its  fall,  before  an  opportunity  offered  to  carry 
the  grand  measures  which  female  ingenuity  had 
devised — the  moon,  one  autumn,  not  having 
been  roused  from  her  slumbers,  or,  like  a  lazy 
serving  maiden*  wishing  to  steal  half  an  hour's 
more  repose  than  Mistress  Nature  generally 
thought  necessary  to  allow,  had  scarcely  begun 
to  draw  back  the  cloud-curtains  of  her  bed,  when 
indistinctness  so  completely  veiled  the  localities 
around  the  cottage,  that  the  approach  of  a  vis- 
itor could  only  be  known  by  the  echo  of  his 
footsteps,  that  Suzette  was  sitting  alone  in  her 
cottage  before  the  cheering  embers  of  a  wood 
fire ;  the  sergeant,  Madame  Niquet,  and  all  the 
other  members  of  the  family,  being  assisting  at 
one  of  those  village  fetes  which  are  in  France 
the  general  Sunday  nights'  attraction  to  all  ex- 
cept the  higher  classes.  Philippe  was  generally, 
on  these  occasions,  one  of  the  gayest  of  the 
group  with  which  he  oondesc^ed  to  mingle, 
and  finding  so  fair  an  opportumty  ofier  itself  for 
another  attempt  upon  the  heart  of  Suzette,  he 
stole  away  iVom  tne  guinguettet  and  without 
waiting  to  attend  to  the  customary  forms  of  so- 
ciety, entered  the  cottage,  and  began  again  most 
impressively  to  plead  his  suit.  Suzette,  who 
was  really  alarmed,  burst  into  tears,  and  en- 
treated him  to  leave  the  house,  if  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  seal  her  domestic  misery  fos  ever.  A 
smile  of  triumph  passed  over  the  features  ot 
Philippe,  as  he  replied,  <Why,  even  should  echo 
be  a  tell-tale,  as  tne  old  gossips  t?ll  us  she  is, 
her  voice  would  not  be  likely  to  reach  the  ears 
of  my  good  old  friend,  who  is  engaged  in  ad- 
miring the  ankles  of  the  dancibg  girls,  while 
you  are  left  to  indulge  in  the  delight!^  amuse- 
ment afforded  by  solitary  reflections.  Ah  !  Su- 
zette !  had  you  been  mine,  mine  own  adored, 
devotedly-attached  love,  how  different  had  been 
^our  fate' !  pleasure  would  have  gilded  the  pass- 
ing hour,— -happiness  would  have  been  in  your 
grasp,  and  I  should  have  been  spared  the  mise- 
ry of  being  hourly  annoyed  by  the  ostentatious 
display  of  an  affection  that  is  as  cloying  to  my 
taste  as  sugar  is  to  the  palate  of  a  person  who 


detests  sweets.  Our  present  joaaefing  caQs  h^ek 
the  blias  of  former  times— when  w»  m»t  bt  fl^ 
gaiety  of  youth,  with  hearts  unfettered  by  tte 
chains  that  the  customs  of  the  world  ca^wmaA 
us.  When  I  believe  that  your.  aflfectioBS  ' 
mine.  Alas!  how  fatally  have  I  been 
ed!' 

<I  have  not  deceived  you,  sir,'  replied  Suzette; 
<and  if  you  think  proper  to  let  an  illaaion  cbeaC 
your  senses,  I  cannot  see  that  I  have  any  rif^ 
to  be  blamed.  Let  me  ask  you  whether  !•  as  a 
wife  and  a  mother,  have  no  duties  to  perform  to 
my  children  and  husband,  and  to  heaven,  tfait 
you  ought  to  feel  shame  at  asking  me  to  forego 3 
You  would  not  wish  to  see  my  children  wane 
than  motherless;  scorned,  taunted  virith  thor 
mother's  guilt:  to  behold  the  man  who  oooe 
saved  your  life,  drooping  to  an  untimely  grave 
through  the  treachery  of  the  person  for  when 
he  risked  his  own  life.  No,  no,  Philippe,  I  ciB- 
not,  even  now,  believe  this  of  you.' 

'Believe  that  I  love  yen,  pretty  pleader/  m»i 
Philippe,  'and  leave  moralizing  to  that  aohcr, 
steady  person,  your  wedded  encumbrance.* 

It  was  one  of  the  most  critical  momenta  in  the 
life  of  Suzette.  Past  times  played  like  a  dream 
over  her  memory,  and  Philippe  fancied  that  his 
power  over  her  affections  was  secure,  when  a 
nurried  knocking  at  the  outer  door  awakened 
him  from  the  mental  delusion  in  wliich  he  w^;* 
indulging,  and  induced  him  to  seek  concedmcnt 
in  the  adjoining  room.  He  had  scarcely  time  to 
make  his  escape  before  Madame  Niquet  entered* 
She  was  apparently  almost  choked  with  coond- 
sive  sobbings ;  and  as  she  contrived  to  conceal 
one  side '  of  her  face  with  her  handkerchief, 
Philippe,  who  vnis  peeping  through  the  half- 
opened  door,  did  not  observe  the  signs  she  made 
to  Suzette  before  she  began  to  explain  the  cause 
of  her  agitation. 

'Suzette,  my  dear  Suzette,'  cried  Madame  Ni- 
quet, with  an  emphasis  that  was  spitefoUy  ac- 
curate, *it  is  as  we  feared ;  that  horrible  Madame 
Survilliers,  that  pattern  of  propiety,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  her  attempts  to  wean  the  affections  of 
the  sergeant  from  you.  I  could  nut  have  bn^- 
lieved  it,  had  I  not  been  an  eye-witness.  1 
watched  them :  my  poor  deceived  Suzette,  and 
— I  am  sure  it  would  kill  yq^f  I  were  to  tell 
you  all.  Good  heavens,  ciUci,  how  pale  yon 
look  !~I  will  get  y&a  a  glass  of  water  before  I 
tell  you  one  word  more ;  and  she  hastened  to  the 
apartment  where  Philippe  had  sought  conceal- 
ment. It  was  impossible  to  effect  an  exape. 
Madame  Niquet  shrieked  in  affected  ^Brif^t,  aiid 
the  hydra-hearted  lover  was  compelled  to  came 
forth  to  listen  to  a  tale  anything  but  pleaaant  lo 
his  self-love,  and  Madame  Niquiet  took  especial 
<%re  to^make  the  worst  of  a  bad  businms,  aad 
soon  succeeded  in  rendering  Philippe  as  com-' 
pletely  miserable  as  any  married  man,  whom 
wife  has  her  oum  property  in  her  otoit  hands, 
can  possibly  be  made,  when  he  has  aomethfiy 
like  a  suspicion  that  she  may  take  a  fanqr  to 
leave  Aw  purse  empty.  The  condolence  onbred 
by  Madame  Niquiet  was  as  Jesuitical  as  hitoim 
proceedings,  and  Suzette,  who  had  buried  her 
face  in  an  embroidered  tabUer,  appeared  to  be 
too  mucn  agitated  to  give  any  opuuon  upon  the 
widow's  recapitulatiA  of  pasiingefwts.  Bfan 
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n^n  are  4«o«i70d  with  thmt  eynir  op«i,  and,  in 
thia  infUnce,  Philippe  wm  a  mmtiyt  to  hit  b«- 
liet.  Instigated  by  Madame  Niquet,  he  accotn- 
paaied  her  and  Suzette  to  the  place  where  he 
was  assured  his  wife  was  planning  his  ruin  with 
Serf eant  Mercier.  The  old-established  axiom 
that  the  causers  ef  pain  suffer  it  with  less  forti- 
tude than  those  wlio  strive  to  ameliorate  the  sor- 
rows of  their  fellow-creatures,  was  proved  to 
be  true  in  the  case  of  Philippe  SurviUiers.  His 
conscience  rose  up  in  judgment  against  him, 
and,  for  once  in  his  life,  he  really  felt  surprised 
that  any  person  living  had  the  power  to  render 
him  uncomfortable.  He  was  disquieted  in  his 
mind ;  vague  thoughts  ftitted  across  his  im^na- 
tion,  tliat  seemed  to  offer  corroborative  evidence 
of  ttie  truth  of  the  story  he  had  heard,  and 
amongst  the  chaotic  mass  of  circumstances  that 
bewildered  him,  he  thought  he  could  discover 
something  like  a  foundation  for  the  intelligence 
that  made  him  at  the  moment  miserable. 

Madame  Niquet,  after  havinz  extorted  from 
him  a  promise  of  secrecy  and  silence,  pioneered 
him  to  his  own  chateau,  and  placed  him.in  a  po- 
sition where  all  that  passed  between  the  sergeant 
and  hU  wife  could  be  distinctly  seen  and  heard. 
The  sergeant  was  seated  on  a  couch  beside  Mad- 
ame SurviUiers,  whose  hand  rested  carelessly 
upon  his  shoulders,  while  she  appeared  to  be 
lookipg  in  his  facr  with  a  degree  of  interest  that 
might  have  roused  the  jealouj^  ef  any  mode- 
rately attached  person.  Philippe's  eyes  were 
employed  in  watching  the  apparently  affection- 
ate pair,  and  his  ears  had  full  occupation  in  list- 
ening to  fbe  smoothly-turned  sentences  that  were 
addressed  by  the  lady  to  the  sergeant.  That  Ais 
wife  could  be  false  had  never  entered  most  dis- 
tantly into  the  ideas  of  Philippe,  and  the  desper- 
ate wound  that  was  thus  given  by  the  discovery 
to  his  self-esteem  was  increased  by  Madame's 
expressing  almost  the  same  thoughts,  words,  and 
wishes  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  give  ut- 
terance to  in  his  interviews  with  Suzette.  It 
was  with  difficulty  that  Madame  Niquet  could, 
at  times,  keep  him  in  his  concealment ;  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  she  charitably  en- 
deavored to  increase  his  agitation  b^  every  little 
device  she  could  summon  to  her  aid.  Suzette, 
meanwhile,  had  withdrawn  to  a  di.stant  part  of 
the  saloon,  and  whether  the  convulsive  move- 
ments that  were  at  times  discernable  were  caused 
by  her  sobs  or  laughter,  it  would  have  taken  a 
wiser  person  than  Philippe  to  decide. .  Madame 
SurviUiers  was  eloquent  m  hereulogiumson  the 
manly  graces  of  the  sergeant,  and  disparaged 
even  the  few  good  qualities  that  her  husband 
pos^pssed  as  effectively  as  his  most  bitter  enemy 
could  have  desired. 

'Did  you  fancy,  my  dear  sergeant,'  said  the 
lady,  *  that  I  married  him  for  love  ?  The  thought 
is  too  ridiculous.  It  was  with  me  a  mere  mar- 
riage de  eonvenance.  He  wanted  money,  and, 
to  say  the  truth,  my  reputation  being  somewhat 
soUed,  I  thought  it  best  to  repair  it  oy  taking  a 
husband.' 

'A  wedded  encumbrance,  my  dearest,'  rejoin- 
ed  the  sergeant,  *but  it  was  an  excusable  sacri- 
fice en  your  part .  It  is  ridiculous  to  think  how 
the  captain  rancies,  while  he  is  eyeing  the  danc- 
ing girls,  and  playing  with  iheir  ringletSi  as  tha 


braezebruahea  thorn  towanU  Iris  efetiNk,  dMt  bis 
wife  is  left  to  enjoy  her  own  solitary  reflectiMa.' 
•With  yoii  for  a  companion,  mtm  bra»ef*  re- 
sponded madame. 

'Though  echy  is  a  teU-tale,  mine  own  adored, 
devotedly-attached  love,*  continued  the  seigeant, 
*she  will  not  be  likely  lo  whisper  of  our  endear- 
ments in  his  ear.  i  know  you  never  loved  him  : 
indeed,  such  a  circumstance  would  have  been  as 
impossible  as  that  I  could  have  forgotten  the  bliss 
of  former  times.' 

*His  very  professions  of  affection  are  as  cloy- 
ing to  my  taste,  as  sugar  is  to  the  palate  of  one 
who  detests  sweets,*  said  madame ;  *and  being 
aware  that  some  day  a  discovery  would  moat 
likely  take  place,  1  eontrived  to  keep  my  money 
in  my  own  power ;  now  I  shall  at  once  provide 
for  the  children; — the  bond  is  prepared,  and 
ready  for  my  signature,  and  that  once  done,  my 
brave  sergeant,  we  will  fly,  and  leave  Philippe 
to  moralize  on  the  faithfulness  of  his  wife,  il 
you  still  think  you  reaUy  love  me.' 

'Pretty  pleader,*  said  the  sergeant,  bending 
over  her  hand  in  an  attitude  that  roused  the 
wrath  of  Philippe  to  fever  heat. 

'Fly !  whither,  madam  ?'  cried  Captain  Sur- 
reiiliers  furiously,  as  he  rushed  into  the  apart- 
ment, despite  ef  the  efforts  of  Madame  Nii^uet 
to  detain  him  longer  to  listen  to  the  punish- 
ment that  had  been  prepared  for  him,  and  he 
raved  against  women imtii  his  vocabulary  of  in- 
vectives appeared  to  be  quite  exhausted.  Su- 
zette and  Madame  Niquet  filled  up  the  back- 
ground of  the  picture;  and  each  took  occasion 
to  remind  him  of  his  professed  afieotion  for 
themselves. 

'Findconsolatien  in  my  smiles,'  said  Madame 
Niquet;  'sunbeams  are  always  most  lovely  af- 
ter a  shower;  and  you  have  so  ftequently  prais^ 
ed  the  sunniness  of  my  eyes,  you  know, my  own 
dear  captain.' 

'Remember  your  promises  to  me,'  echoed  Su* 
7^tte.  ^ 

'Peace,  devils  !'  exclaimed  Philippe,  writh- 
ing under  the  agony  of  rage,  mortification,  and 
disapointment,  <  man's  curse  is  woman !' 

'Why,  captain  '*  shrieked  Madame  Niquet, 
at  the  very  top  of  her  voice,  '  two  hodrs  ago 
Suzette  w^as  an  angel;  and  I  was  anee  your  an^ 
gel  also.  Why,  yon  used  to  kneel  and  pray  to 
me.  Come,  kneel  down,  and  let  me  hear  you 
say  your  prayers  again !' 

Madame  SurveiUiers  began  to  feel  something 
like  pity  for  her  half-distracted  helpmate,  and 
with  calmnesB  assured  him,  that,  like  himself, 
she  found  it  iinpossible  to  account  for  the  be- 
stowal of  her  affections.  She  reeretted  Aat  it 
should  be  the  cause  of  pain  to  him;  but,  alter 
the  present  rather  unpleasant  discovery,  she 
thought  it  would  be  better  that  he  should  be 
put  in  possession  of  the  whole  truth. 

'Yes,'  interrupted  the  sergeant,  'you  know, 
captain,  that  lave  is  as  invincible  as  the  grand 
army;  therefore,  as  things  are  aa  they  are,  bear 
your  fate  with  philosophy,  as  I  have  done.' 

'And,'  said  Madam# Niquet,  'instead  of  revil- 
ing and  upbraiding  two  poor  heart-broken  w^  . 
men,  whose  love  for  you  is  the  cause  of  their 
anguish,  soothe  their  deep  sorrows ;  for  their 
t^ars,  wbUe  they  are  clinging  round  yott»  giT« 
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•fitafe  iis(  ^  will  M  be  l«ft  diicrafo- 

Philippe  grew  Airiooi;  hij  wife  kept  provok* 
iogly  calm,  and  entreated  him  to  believe  that 
B(itbing  but  her  makinff  a  fiill  confeaiion  of  all 
het  poit  and  prment  foiliea,  could  convince  him 
that  ahe  wat  acting  with  the  most  perfect  pro- 
prie^,  both  towarda  him  and  the  children,  by 
adopting  the  courae  of  conduct  she  was  now 
pursuing. 

*  Children !'  exclaimed  Philippe,  with  a  look 
of  horror. 

'  Let  me  oonfeas  all  without  interru|>tion»' 
eoQtinued  Madame  Surveilliers ;  '  permit  me 
to  call  in  my  loves,  and  have  the  happiness  of 
hearing  them  call  me  mother.  Behold  them,' 
she  said,  as  two  fine  girls  entered  at  her  bidding, 
and  around  whose  necks  she  fondly  folded  her 
arms,  while  Philippe  wo  with  difficulty  pre- 
vent^ from  lading  violent  hands  upon  these 
unexpected  additions  to  his  family  circle,  by 
the  united  exertions  of  Suzetteand  Madame  Ni- 
quet,  while  his  wife  defied  his  power,  and  dared 
£im  to  execute  any  one  of  the  various  threats 
which  he  held  out  to  reduce  her  again  to  obe- 
dience. 

The  scene  now  began  to  assume  a  new  char- 
acter. Philippe  sank  en  a  couch,  half  exhaust- 
ed from  passion  and  mortified  pride;  while  Mad- 
ame Surveilliers  acted  her  role  in  the  drama 
with  what  is  called  a  startling  effect— so  much 
•o,  that  Philippe  began  to  evince  symptoms  of 
womanish  weakness,  which  his  unrelenting 
Jhelpmate  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  exciting, 
and  Madame  Niquet  spitemlly  contrived  to  add 
iUel  to  the  flame,  whenever  an  opportunity  of- 
teed. 

*They  are  two  sweet  darlings,  caftain,*  said 
Madame  Niquet  'Do  but  look  at  them,  and  fan- 
cy them  your  own.  You  know  you  have  had 
many  odd  fancies,  captain,  that  has  proved 
qtite  as  delusive.  Why,  you  ought  to  show 
seiiething  like  a  fatherly  feeling  towards  the 
little  ones.' 

*The  captain  is  considering  which  of  the 
twain  is  to  be  his  favorite,'  satd  the  sergeant; 
*or  probably  debating  in  his  mind  whether  his 
present  position  between  the  fire  of  two  rivals 
will  long  be  tenable.* 

Philippe  began  to  be  more  vehement  than 
polite  in  his  expressions,  often  giving  vent  to 
.  ebullitions  of  rage  that  would  have  been  start- 
lins  to  those  around  him,  had  they  not  been 
weU  assured  that  he  was  powerless.  Madame 
Surveilliers  began  te  find  that  it  was  almost  time 
to  bring  this  scene  to  a  close.  The  tell-tale 
dew  that  dimmed  her  eye,  told  her  that  she 
oottld  not  much  loagrconceEd  the  feelings  of  her 
heart;  and  after  a  struggle  to  assume  a  degree  of 
calmness,  she  addressed  herself  to  her  husband. 
'Philippe,*  she  said,  'we  understand  each  oth- 
er better  than  we  have  hitherto  done.  My  claim 
upon  your  afiections  were 'the  louis  d'ors  that 
rested  so  invitingly  on  the  counter  of  the  Ban- 
quet therelbre,  as  our  ideas  so  perfectly  assim- 
kte,  we  shidl  not  quarrel  on  that  subject.  Nei- 
ther need  not  we  dispute  respecting  my  dispos- 
ing of  those  said  louts  d'ors,  which  are  of  right 
my  own,  as  it  may  best  please  me ;  for  you 
Wwd  hAT0  liberally  given  them  to  the  children 


dfSix^tt*.  Yaasee,  l^htlippe,  that  tkntfir  fell; 
vou  have  been  betrayed.  One  parting  &Tor« 
however,  I  must  ask,  and  I  will  not  hear  of  a  re- 
fusal;— it  i»  that  you  will  witness  the  bond  hy 
which  I  tranter  my  property  to  these  deur  chil- 
dren. Sanctioned  by  your  name,  my  indiacra- 
lion  will  pass  for  virtue:  and  virtue,  like  other 
articles  ot  commerce,  is  always  marketable ' 

'I  can  die,  Madame,*  said  Philippe,  'but  I  can- 
not, wil  not,  sign  my  own  disgrace.' 

'Pshaw!*  returned  madame,  'you  have  not  al- 
ways been  so  particular,  as  your  promises  to  the 
two  ladies  who  are  now  prderring  their  claims 
give  evidence.  I  have  borne  your  irregularities 
and  neglect  patiently  and  silently;  at  the  con- 
fession of  my  own  faults  you  grow  violent.  Are 
not  my  rights  equal  to  yours,  or  was  woman 
CI eatM  to  suffer,  not  to  speak;  to  be  wronged, 
yet  not  permittdft  to  revenge  ? — It  appears  that 
we  both  deceived  oursdves  when  we  married, 
and  it  is  only  at  the  hour  of  sq)arating:  that 
each  makes  a  Ml  discovery  of  the  folliea  of  the 
other.  I  have  long  known  that  I  poonased  the 
smallest  i^are  of  your  heart,  and  that  trifle  I 
now  render  back:  it  may  at  some  future  time 
be  usefVil  to  yourself.  Will  you  give  your  at- 
testation to  my  signature  to  this  bond  ?* 

•Never  !* 

'Then  I  thus  perform  my  promise  and  yours  f 
and  Madame  Surveilliers  took  a  pen,  and  delib- 
erately signed  her  name  to  the  deed  before  her. 
PhiUippe  was  almost  phrenzied  with  rage,  and 
rushing  forward  he  seized  the  paper,  yet  wet 
with  the  newly-written  name,  and  was  about 
to  tearit  into  atoms  when  his  hand,was  arrested 
by  Suzette,  who  thought  the  poor  man  had  been 
sufficiently  punii^ted  by  his  sworn  tormentefs, 
and  the  action  w«s  followed  by  a  laugh  of  bitter 
irony  that  .plainly  proved  to  Philippe  he  had 
been  the  subject  or  some  mystification.  The 
group  gathered  around  the  astonished  Philippe 
whe  stood  holding  the  scrawl  in  his  hand,  and 
looking  marvellov»ly  like  a  person  placed  within 
a  magic  circle. 

'Stratagems  are  fair,  captain,*  said  the  ser- 
geant, 'and  you  find  ours  nas  been  a  harmless 
one.  The  next  time  you  trouble  yourself  about 
other  men's  wives,  bc^rthe  scene  you  have  jnst 
seen  acted  in  remembrance, and  learn  that,  how- 
ever inferior  they  may  be  in  station,  honor  and 
virtue  are  as  dearly  prized  by  them  as  if  they 
were«your  superiors.  Had  l'  not  the  most  per- 
fect confidence  in  the  truth  of  my  litUe  Su- 
zette, your  conduct  would  have  rendered  oar 
married  life  anything  but  happy.  Yoordisu>pear- 
ance  from  the  dance  was  not  unobserved,  your 
footsteps  were  closely  followed  by  my  fair  ceu- 
in,  who  some  little  time  ago,  believed  that  love 
and  youth  were  of  the  class  of  evergreens,  and 
although  the  exposure  fyou  have%ind^jrgone  maiy 
have  been  somewhat  severe,  you  must  acknowl- 
edge you  richly  deserved  it  I  be|j  to  return 
him  madame,  to  your  arras,  to  reclaim  my  two 
children,  who  were  only  lent  for  the  evening, 
and,  with  your  permission,  ke^  Suzette  to 
cheer  my  own  domestic  hearth  nee  from  the 
encumbrances  of  persevering  married  rakes.* 

'And  I,'  said  Madame  Niquet,  curtsenng  for- 
mally, 'of  returning  to  Captain  Surveilliers  the 
promises  he  voluntarily  made  me.    As  the  law 
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Joes  not  allow  him  two  wives  at  a  lime, 
my  case  is  liopeless.  and  his  letters  are  use- 
less: therefore,  my  dear  faithless  lerer,  put 
them  in  your  pocket,  or  in  the  fire,  as  may  best 
please  ^ou,  and  never  trust  a  widow  again,  espe- 
cially if  you  are  at  the  same  time  making  love 
to  her  cousin's  wife.' 

'Without  the  consent  of  her  husband,*  inter- 
rupted the  sergeant. 

*And  without  the  consent  of  the  wife  also,' 
said  Madame  Niquet. 

*My  permission  was  never  asked,'  said  Mad- 
ame SunreiUiers,  'and  it  might  not  have  been 
granted  if  it  had  been,  for  few  wives  are  inclin- 
ed to  give  up  their  ptarehtues.' 

*  Although  they  sometimes  make  bad  bargains, 
said  Madame  Niquet. 

*I  have  been  a  party  in  this  little  plot  against 
you,  though  not  a  very  active  one,' said  Suzette; 
*but  I  havealwavs  indulged  the  idea  that  your 
errora  arose  rather  from  thoughtlessness  than 
from  worse  motives.  The  most  aggravated  par- 
ties in  this  case  are  the  wives,  and  if  they  are 
inclined  to  look  over  what  has  passed,  you  may 
forgive  the  temporary  punishment  that  they 
have  inflicted  upon  you.' 

iPhilippe  looked  as  foolish  as  any  man  caught 


in  his  own  snare  could  possibly  do.  Suzette 
led  him  up  (o  Madame  Survilliers,  who  held  out 
her  hand,  and  with  a  smile  said, 

<Am  I  to  understand  that  my  husband  confess- 
es himself  conquered  by  this  stratagem  of  his 
wife,  who  loves  him  as  much  as  he  loves  the 
ouis  d'ors  ?' 

*No  more  on  that  subject,'  said  Philippe;  *I 
own  I  have  deserved  more  than  all  that  I  have 
met  with.* 

*And  how  much  more  ?'  asked  Madame  Ni- 
quet archly. 

'As  much  as  ^our  charity  can  bestow  upon 
me,'  replied  Philippe. 

<My  charity  is  on  a  very  limited  scale  with 
respect  to  m^n  in  general/  said  Madame  Niquet; 
*but  kiss  and  be  friends,  as  the  old  saying  goes, 
and  endeavor  to  copy  the  happiness  that  now 
crowns,  and  I  trust  ever  will  do,  the  wedded 
life  ofthewooden-lesged  sergeant.' 

Philippe  took  the  nand  of  his  wife:  Madame 
Niquet  asserted  that  a  tear  fell  upon  it:  and  Mad- 
ame Surveilliers  had,  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  no  fault  to  find  with  her  husband.  We 
would  therefore  advise  all  wives,  similarly  situ- 
ated, to  call  in  henceforward  a  widow  to  ar- 
range their  domestic  disputes. 
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'A  low  snug  dwelling,  and  in  good  repair.' 
Tfu  HoNxTMooir. 
The  tcNirist  who  visits  the  beautihil  scenery 
of  Dunbarton  nnd  Stirlin^hire,  will  not  sup- 
pose that  it  can  be  much  indebted  either  to 
the  poet  or  painter  for  the  celebrity  it  has 
gained.  Its  descriptive  character,  so  vaiied 
and  nagnificent — ^uniting  opposite  effects,  as 
the  softened  oatline  of  lake  and  Monely  isle' 
eontrasts  itself  with  the  savage  grandeur  of 
alpine  mountain ;  while  legendary  tale  and 
historioal  associations  blend  intimateljr  with 
Its  beaoties,  and  eonfer  on  this  remantto  dis- 
trict a  charm  which  nothing  artificial  can 
achieve. 

And  yet,  and  but  a  few  years  since,  these 
lovely  scenes  were  viewed  by  few  except 
those  resident  in  their  immediate  locality  — 
Difficult  of  access,  a  spell  seemed  thrown  a- 
round  their  loyeliness,  which  forbad  the  stran- 
ger  to  approach.  At  last  the  wizard  eame^ 
the  magio  pen  of  Scott  disclosed  beauties 
which  had  been  hidden  from  the  world,  and 
obtained  for  his  own  loved  *iand  of  the  moun- 
tain and  the  flood'  that  fame  so  long  unclaim- 
ed, and  now  so  willingly  conceded. 

Thirty  years  ago,  and  at  times  only,  the 
pilgrim  step  of  some  ardent  worshipper  of 
nature  *  sought  the  wild  heaths  ot  Uam  Var,' 
er  lingered  amon^  the 

'copeeweodgrey 
That  way«  and  weeps  on  Loch  Achray, 
And  mingles  with  the  pine  trees  blue 
Ob  tfa«  hold  cli£(8  of  B^nvenuc* 


But  new  thousands  visit  these  romantic 
scenes,  rescued  from  obscurity  by  the  splen- 
did creations  of  *  Scotland's  honored  bard,' 
and  from  which,  i  n  lair  return,  the  poet  ob- 
tained his  happiest  inspirations. 

It  was  late  in  September,  and  a  day  which 
throughout  had  been  louring  and  windy,  be- 
came more  and  more  stormy  as  evening  ap- 
proached. Warned  by  unequivocal  indica- 
tions  of  a  coming  tempest,  the  fisherman  had 
secured  his  skiff,  and  the  shooter  abandoned 
the  moor.  The  herd,  returned  frcm  tlie  hill- 
side, had'  thrown  oft  the  dripping  plaid — his 
dog  was  already  asleep  before  the  fire,  and  his 
wife  occupied  in  preparing  their  humble  sup- 
per. Through  all  the  extent  of  a  highland 
strath,  all  had  sought  their  dwellings.  It 
was  full  time,  indeed,  for  a  wilder  night  was 
rarely  witnessed  at  the  equinox. 

From  the  parlor  windows  of  a  lonely  man- 
sion situated  in  the  same  glen,  a  glare  of  light 
streamed  redly  through  the  haze  of  evening ; 
and  within,  two  persons  might  have  been  dis- 
covered seated  comfortably  at  either  side  ef  a 
sparkling  wood  fire. 

On  one  *the  signet  sage'  of  middle  life  was 
visibly  imprinted.  He  was  still  a  stout  and 
vigorous  man,  although  climate  had  assisted 
time  in  sappin^^  a  framework  which  seemed 
aalculated  to  resist  the  assaults  of  both  togeth- 
er. ■  The  expression  of  his  features  bespoke 
intelligence  and  decision ;  and  without  tak- 
ing into  account  sone  pecoliahtitfl  in  hia 
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style  of  dresfl,  thert  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
concluding  that  his  proiiission  bad  been  Hhe 
trade  of  arms,*  and  that  having  turned  his 
.  swerd  into  a  ploughshare,  ke  was  enjoying 
that  space  of  brief  repose,  before  the  grave, 
that  <end  of  all  men,'  terminates  the  chequer- 
ed career  which  generally  marks  a  soldier's 
life.  His  companien  had  barely  touched 
•life's  summer.'  Younger  by  twenty  years, 
there  was  nothing  in  his  exterior  to  indicate 
professional  pursuits.  His  general  appear- 
ance was  very  favorable.  His  air  was  gentle- 
manly, and  his  dress  the  careless  costume  of 
a  sportsman. 

The  apartment  exhibited  that  quiet  sort  of 
comfort  which  the  occupants  seemed  deter- 
mined to  put  in  ample  requisition.  On  the 
table  there  were  sundry  bottles  containing 
divers  liquids;  sugar  and  limes  were  not 
found  wanting;  and  a  silver  kettle  simmered 
above  a  spirit-lamp,  keepmg  its  water  in  that 
happy  state  of  ebullition  in  which  a  toddy- 
drinker  taketh  delight.  Stretched  at  full 
length  in  the  corner,  a  full-grown  deer  hound 
was  reposing — and  at  either  side  of  him  who 
appeared  to  oe  the  owner  of  the  house,  t^o 
short-legged,  straw-colored  terriers  were  sea- 
ted, pricking  their  ioxed  ears  as  the  gust 
moaned  through  the  pine-wood,  and  occasion- 
ally turning  their  keen  blaek  eyes  upon  their 
master's  face,  as  if  inquiring  what  had  occa- 
sioned  this  uproar  out  of  doors. 

'What  a  ffale  it  is  !'  said  the  elder  of  the 
two.  •Replenish,  Jack — ay,  and  with  a  safe 
conscience  too  :  for  this  is  not  the  night  when 
a  man  should  reckon  the  number  of  his  tum- 
blers too  religiously.  On  with  more  wood  ! 
I  wish  we  had  some  of  the  old  •Corinthians' 
here.' 

•I  would  rather  prefer  some  young  ones,' 
rejoined  the  sportsman.  •Nothing  can  be 
duller  than  your  domicile  in  bad  weather, 
colonel.  The  grouse  won't  stand  a  dog ;  the 
bum  comes  roaring  from  the  hills  as  black  as 
Erebus ;  you  take  none  but  Tory  periodicals; 
and  if  a  man  only  chucks  a  lassie  under  the 
chin,  he's  threatened  instanter  with  the  cut- 
tie-stool.    What  noise  is  that  ?* 

•Never  look  at  Purdy  in  the  corner.  All's 
safe  and  stupid  here.  Jack.  It's  the  herd,  or 
probably  the  fisher's  wife  with  a  salmon  for 
to-morrow.' 

•Neither,  Ned.  There  are  at  least  half-a- 
dozen  interlopers.  But  here  comes  Jessie, 
and  we  shall  soon  be  wiser,  if  we  be  not  sad- 
der men.' 

The  attendant  handed  three  tiokets  to  her 
mastei .  'The  gentlemen,  she  said,  'had  wish- 
ed to  cross  the  ferry,  and  reach  the  inn  beyond 
the  loch,  but  the  storm  was  too  violent,  and 
the  boatmen  refused  to  attempt  a  passage. — 
Would  Colonel  O'Flagherty  afford  them  shel- 
ter for  the  night  ?' 

•What  a  question  to  put  to  an  Irishman.— 
In  with  them,  Jessie.  Let  Sandy  look  to 
their  horses,  do  you  take  charge  of  the  dri- 
ver, and  let  us  have  supper  in  double-quick. 
Where  the  devil  art  my  spt otacles  ?     Here, 


Jack,  look  the  names  over--and  let  ue  know 
how  we  are  to  address  our  visitors.' 

The  younger  of  the  two  took  the  cards,  and 
read  their  addresses  carelessly. 

•  •Mr.  Melville,  Figtree-conrt,  Tem^.'  I 
hate  lawyers.' 

•And  1,  also,  have  a  hereditary  dislike  te 
the  profession.  But  I  won't  play  renruddoek 
to-night,  and  converse  with  the  templar  *  m 
the  open  air.'    Who  comes  next  ? 

••Captain  Henry  Bouverie,  57th  regi- 
ment.' • 

•By  heaven !  a  welcome  guest  I  was  bri- 
gaded. Jack*,  with  the  old  •  I^ie-harde'  at  Al- 
buera.  We  took  fourteen  hundred  men  into 
action ;  and  when  the  day  closed,  the  three 
regiments  had  scarcely  four  hundred  bayoii- 
ets  with  the  colors.  If  a  fifty-seventh  dog 
straggled  hither  and  could  only  name  his  rcjg- 
iment,  he  might  live  and  die  here.  WCs 
comes  third  file.* 

••Mr.  Arthur  O'Donel, Balla—Balla— Bal- 
lama '  D it,  the  name's  intermin- 
able. Some  'gentleman  from  Ireland'  on 
what  he  calls  a  toioer,  partly  in  search  of  the 
picturesque,  and  partly  in  hopes  of  grabtiing 
some  silly  heiress  or  doting  widow  in  the 
course  of  his  peregrinations.' 

•No  matter — a  countryman — Ceade  miUU 
feaUkeagk !    But  here  they  come.' 

The  Elated  travellers  entered  in  the  same 
order  in  which  their  cards  had  been  delivered. 
The  lawyer  acted  as  advanced  guard,  the  see- 
dier supported  him,  and  the  gentleman  with 
the  interminable  address  formed  the  reserve. 

They  all  passed  muster  gallantly.  The 
lawyer  was  a  smart,  dapper,  little  man,  neat- 
ly dressed  in  black,  with  easy  manners,  and 
features  which  bespoke  calm  thought  and  qitt- 
et  intelligence.  'The  soldier  looked  what  he 
was — and  ne  one  could  mistake  the  country  to 
which  his  companion  appertained.  AltiuMgh 
in  his  language  and  address  Mr.  O'Donel  had 
nothing  prominently  national,  still  the  ex- 
pression of  his  face  wis  of  that  mercam] 
character  peculiar  to  denizens  of  the  Emerald 
Isle — that  mixture  of  firmness  and  humor 
which  gave  assurance  that  in  the  gentlemaB 
with  the  interminable  address  you  iud  a  *riflit 
merrie'  comrade  over  night,  and  a  friend, 
should  necessity  require,  ready  to  'go  the 
whole  hog  in  the  morning,  •and  no  nustake.* 

•Gentlemen,'  quoth  the  commander,  *hrief 
ceremony  is  best  at  all  times,  and  more  par- 
ticularly after  men  have  been  pelted  by  a 
storm  on  a  highland  hill.  Pray  be  seated.— 
On  with  more  wood.  Jack.  I  am  called  Co- 
lonel O'Flagherty — a  Conservative  to  the 
back  bont,  and  one  who  swears  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  This  gentleman  is  a  kiosmam 
ef  the  same  name — one  of  those  nondeacript 
animals  yclept  Whigs ;  and  I  lament  to  »dd, 
although  young,  an  incorrigible  ofibader^ — 
Finding  his  conversion  hopeless,  we  eeehew 
politics  by  mutual  consent;  and,  like  two  ar- 
mies in  the  field  Who  wish  to  decline  an  ac- 
tion, we  avoid  a  trial  of  strength,  altboo^ 
new  and  then  we  indulge  in  some  smart  skir* 
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akhintf  at  the  outposts.  Mr.  Melville,  i  bid  - 
'ou  weToome.  Y  ou  looM  too  honest  fer  a  law- 
er — and  bad  not  that  accursed  court  been 
mblazoued  on  your  card,  none  would  have 
Bspected  it.  Captain  Bouyerie,  L  claim  you 
3  a  comrade.  I  spent  a  bloody  day  on  the 
eft  flank  of  yeur  glorious  regiment.  Mr. 
)*Donel,  give  me  a  countryman's  hand. — 
>on*t  believe  all  that  my  cousin  Jack  will 
ajjr,  for,  with  all  their  failings,  I  leve  the  lads 
>f  the  sod.  But  here  comes  supper.  I'll 
ease  you  with  no  apologies— soldiers  and 
portsmen  must  *rough  it'  now  and  then — and 
.*I1  back  Maggie  my  cook  ior  brandering  a 
tlack  cock  against  any  lass  in  Dunbarton- 
hire.' 

That  the  commander's  eulogy  was  deserved 
night  have  been  inferred  trom  the  perform-. 
ince  of  the  company.  Sportsmen  and  sol- 
lien  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  excellent 
renehermen,  and  consequently  Maggie's 
grander  aud  salmon  cutlets  underwent  a  heavy 
risitation. 

^Gentlemen,  we  will  now  close  up  to  the 
lentre,'  said  the  eolonel,'  as  the  lassie  remev- 
id  the  cloth,  and  deposited  a  huge  china  bowl 
vith  all  necessary  appurtenances  upon  the 
able.  *Jack,  I  will  entrust  the  bruist  to  thee 
iYould  that  thy  politics  were  as  orthodox  as 
hy  punch.' 

If  there  be  comlort  and  consolation,  in  a 
itoup  of  hot  toddy,  it  will  be  felt  additionally 
hould  the  night  be  tempestuous,  and  the 
icene,  *a  highland  home.'  So  thought  the 
lolonel's  Visitors;  round  went  the  punch; 
ind,  sooth  to  say,  the  ofEce  of  the  colonel's 
cinsman  was  any  thing  but  a  sinecure. 

*  Gentlemen,  we  bavf  drunk  our  sovereign 
—God  bless  her  ! — and  now  we  will  fill  to 
The  Duke.' 

*  What  Duke? — Devonshire  or  Leinster?' 
nquired  the  punch-maker,  with  a  smile. 

*Jack,'  returned  the  commander  solemnly, 
there  is  one  Waterloo,  and  one  Duke.  If  the 
^hig  ones  wait  till  their  healths  float  on  the 
lurface  of  my  toddy,  as  honest  Bob  Burns 
ays,  *by  my  saul,  they'll  wait  awee.'  Come, 
rentlemen,'  the  host  after  a  pause  continued, 
one  bumper  more,  and  let  it  be  a  high  one. 
The  presence  of  my  young  comrade  recalls 
scenes  gone  by,  and  in  fancy  I  stand  once 
acre  on  the  bloody  ridge  of  Albuera.  Alas  1 
kat  glory  should  be  bought  so  dear.  At  nine 
n  the  morning,  six  thousand  British  bayonets 
rlittered  on  the  bill-*at  two  that  afternoon, 
he  parting  volley  which  fell  heavily  on 
ioult's  beaten  columns,  was  delivered  from 
ifteen  hundred  muskets.  I  escaped  unwound- 
d:  but  the  friend  of  my  youth — he  whom  I 
oved  dearer  than  a  brother— died  at  my  side  , 
knd  the  last  sound  that  passed  his  lips  was  a 
iheer  as  he  saw  the  French  give  wa^  before 
be  slaughtering  volleys  of  the  Fusileers.— 
!;;ome,  gentlemen,  we  drink  a  silent  toast — 
To  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  at  Albuera !' 

(And  where  could  a  soldier  meet  death  V> 
veil  ?'  exclaimed  Captain  Bouverie,  as  the 
lolont  1  sighed  heavily.    *The  breach  or  bat- 


tle-field should  ever  be  his  resting-place.— 
Many  have  survived  aglorious  hour  en  which 
te  meet  their  fate,  and  atyfg^d  on  life  through 
years  of  poverty  and  snaring— a  burden  to 
themselves*— a  cause  of  misery  to  others.' 

*I  could  relate  a  tale,'  observed  the  com- 
mander, (which  would  point  that  moral  well. 
It  was  indeed  a  strange  adventure.  The 
night  is  yet  young,  gentlemen,  and  1  will  tell 
veu  a  singular  story.  Come,  Jack,  ply  that 
Isdie  well,  and  I  will  (spin  ray  yarn'  as  briefly 
as  I  can.'  *^        '  ^'       '  ^' 

The  colenel  having  taken  a  preparatory 
pinch  of  black  rapee,  (to  clear  the  aobwebs 
Irom  his  memory,'  thus  contined — 

THE  OUTCAST. 

'Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i'  the  olden  time, 
Ere  human  statute  purg'd  the  general  weal ; 
Ay»  and  nnce,  too,  murdexshave  been  perfoimed 
Too  terrible  for  the  ear.* 

♦  ♦««** 

'Kill  men  i*  the  dark !— where  be  these  bloody 

thieves  V  SaAXxtPXAax. 

A  mild  spring  evening  had  succeeded  the 
wettest  day  thai  ever  blockaded  me  in  the 
bay-window  of  the  west-end  hotel.  Saint 
Martin's  clock  struck  seven-^and  the  hour 
was  come  when  the  labors  of  the  industrious 
begin  to  terminate,  and  the  amusements  of 
the  idle  to  commence.  The  clerk  was  eman- 
cipated from  his  desk— the  dressmaker  had 
completed  her  task,  and  with  her  blue  bonnet 
box  hanging  on  her  arm,  was  hastening  to  the 
shop  of  her  employer— the  geardsman  hur- 
ried to  his  barrack  ~and  the  lover  started  as 
the  bells  chimed  from  the  steeple,  and  quick- 
ened his  pace  lest  the  fair  one  should  reach 
(the  trysting  place'  before  him .  A  busy  crewd 
thronged  the  debouches  of  JLeicester-square, 
all  intent  upon  engrossing  objects  of  their 
own — variout  and  vain  as  human  passions 
prompt— entailing  pain  in  the  pursuit,  and  too 
often  shame  and  sorrow  in  the  possession. 

My  friend  and  1  turned  from  this  crowded 
thoroughfare  on  our  road  to  a  restaurateur's 
where  we  had  already  ordered  dinner.  The 
crossing  was  clean — the  sweeper  made  his 
customary  demand;  and,  like  most  of  charity's 
appeals,  it  was  heard  and  disregarded.  We 
touched  the  oppos'te  curb-stone,  the  sweeper 
following ;  but  his  tone  of  supplication  ceas- 
ed, and  a  deep  voice  exclaimed,  (6aptain  M., 
you  owe  me  a  dollar !' 

We  started  and  turned  round.  The  sweep- 
er was  leaning  carelessly  against  the  lamp- 
post; his  attitude  rather  that  of  one  who  de- 
mands a  right,  than  of  him  who  solicits  as- 
sistance. 

The  light  fell  fully  upon  the  spot,  and  we 
examined  the  mendicant  attentively.  His 
was  the  ruin  of  a  noble  figure,  rugged  and 
mutilated  as  it  was.  The  foot  was  firmly 
planted  on  the  ground,  while  the  position  of 
the  head  and  chest  showed  the  (setting-up* 
that  always  betrays  a  soldier.  In  height  the 
sweeper  was  far  over  six  feet;  tlie  framework 
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whM  poweifdl  and  latflaive ;  the  hftir  friitled ; 
the  Mftrd  buhy  and  ne((leeted ;  and  fremthe 
apytaranco  of  an  empty  eleeye,  the  left  arm 
had  been  ampntated  at  the  aocket. 

Half  a  minnte  elapsed,  and  still  we  looked 
earnestly  at  each  other.  The  mendicant's 
glance  was  fixed  as  mine ;  and  m  a  deeper 
tone  he  again  addressed  my  friend,  and  re- 
peated, <Captain  M ,  yon  owe  me  a  dol 

larr 
,  *New,  who  the  devil  are  you  ?    I  never  saw 
you  in  my  life.* 
The  euteast  laughed  bitterly. 
•Wonderful,*  he  said,  'how  old  acquain- 
tanceship will  oftentimes  fade  frem  memory. 
Notwithstanding    your  forgetfulness,   still, 

Captain  M ,  you  owe  me  a  dollar  !* 

•For  what?*  exclaimed  ray  friend. 
•Wine  !'  returned  the  mendicant. 
•Wine.'  Nonsense,  man !! 
•Ay,  and  as  good  as  was  ever  taken  from  the 
havre-sack  of  a  dead  enemy.    Noble  captain, 
has  Salamanca  so  totally  escaped  your  recol* 
lection?' 
*8alamanca !  What  of  it,  fellow  ?' 
•The  eighty th  were  there,  I  fancy,'  re- 
turned the  sweeper  carelessly. 
•They  were.* 

•Ay,  1  thought  so.  It  was  a  warm  day  in 
every  sense,  and  the  evening  was  as  hot.  Be- 
fore the  battle  ended,  many  a  brave  man  had 
fallen  unwcunded  in  the  ranks,  struck  down 
by  a  burning  sun,  and  tortured  by  intolerable 
thirst.  A  lieutenant  in  the  grenadier  compa- 
ny was  wounded  and  carried  to  the  rear. 
One  of  the  men  that  brought  him  off  had 
found  a  Frenchman's  canteen.  He  gave  it 
to  his  officer.  Wine  there  was  worth  gold ; 
and  Where's  the  wonder,  tiiat  in  retam,  the 
soldier  received  the  promise  of  a  bottle  ?* 

He  paused,  turned  his  eyes  steadily  on  my 
eompanion,  and  in  yet  deeper  tones  exelaim- 

ed,  •Captain  M ,  you  owe  me  a  dollar !' 

•By  heaven,  O'Flahertv,  the  man  speaks 
truth ;  and  a  faint  remembrance  of  the  oc- 
currence flashes  across  my  memory.'  My 
companion  turned  to  the  sweeper :  •Were  you 
the  man  who  gave  me  the  flask  of  wine  at 
Salamanca  ?' 

The  mendicant  shrugged  up  his  solitary 

shoulder.    *Captam  M ,'  he  continued, 

•dy  you  remember  a  man  named  Coyne  ?* 

*  Perfectly,'  was  the  reply.  'A  finer  soldeir 
was  never  flank- file  to  a  company;  a  braver 
never  crossed  a  breach;  and  a  greater  black- 

riard  was  never  inflicted  upon  a  regiment, 
saw  him  get  five  hundred  for  rebbing  a 
Spanish  eur'e* 

'Ay,'  rejoined  the  mendicant,  <and  they 
■aid  he  had  kissed  the  priest's  neioe,  whether 
she  woiUd  or  not,  and  added  that  she  was  the 
prettiest  girl  in  the  commune.  How  did 
Coyne  stand  the  Halberds,  captain?* 

•Like  a  devil,  as  he  was.  He  stripped  with- 
out changing  a  feature,  placed  a  musket-ball 
between  his  teeth,  and  never  gave  a  groan.' 

•Tet,*  replied  the  mendieant,  •he  was  after- 
wird»  made  corporal.    He  saved  a  picket 


firem  being  Uken;  and  ahot^fer  be  vnm  ad- 
vanced videt— the  offieer  who  led  the  party 
that  attempted  the  enrpriee.' 

•Yes ;  and  luckier  still,  he  dietf  a  aoldier's 
death,  and  fell  at  the-  head  of  hie  eompeoy; 
when  the  'fighting  third*  swept  throv^b  the 
village  of  Arinez,  and  ended  a  glorieus  field. 
Was  net  Coyne  killed  at  Vitoria?' 

•They  said  so,'  replied  the  mw^^pn. — 
•But,  captain,  do  you  admit  or  deny  the 
debt>* 

•Own  it  without  scruple;  and  am  ready  to 
hand  the  dollar  to  his  executor.' 

•Better  and  easier  to  pay  it  to  himeelf. — 
Come  to  the  railing  gentlemen — a  short  time 
will  tell  a  curious  nistorv.' 

The  mendieant  sttode  again  across  the 
street,  and  placed  his  back  agamat  the  pab- 
sades  A  lamp  revealed  the  outline  of  his 
figure,  and  threw  its  light  directly  wpon  a  face 
whose  expression  was  singular  and  forbidding, 
but  probably,  might  have  once  bee»  hand- 
some. Though  the  features  were 
their  character  was  ferocious  and  re] 
and  a  sword-cut  that  traversed  the 
and  deeply  scarred  the  eyebrow,  added 
lence  to  a  countenance,  on  which  nature  had 
already  imprinted  her  darkest  outlines — indi- 
cating passions  beyond  s*lf-eentrol,  and  the 
repression  of  conventional  authority. 

•Your  time  is  valuable,  gentlemen,'  said 
the  mendicant,  and  1  will  crowd  into  a  brief 
space,  the  incidents  of  a  life  in  which  there 
is  little  of  pleasure  to  look  back  n|Min.  I 
never  had  a  friend  in  whom  I  could  confide — 
and  I  never  loved  a  woman' who  letamed  it. 
Through  life  I  seemed  a  second  Cain — my 
hand  against  a]l»  and  •every  man's  hand 
against  me.  But,  patience.  The  wildest 
storm  is  soonest  followed  by  a  calm — tHe  qui- 
et of  the  grave  awaits  alike  the  beggar  and 
the  prince.  The  race  of  every  man  must 
have  its  goal;  and  something  whiepers  me, 
that  ere  long  my  career  will  close — as  it  com- 
menced—in blood-shed.' 

It  seemed  strange  with  what  indiffisrenee 
the  mendicant  was  about  to  make  revelations 
which  criminals  generally  avoid.  If  his  per- 
sonal appearance  was  remarkable,  the  mea- 
ner in  which  he  expressed  himstlf  was  not 
less  singular.  His  language  was  forcible 
and  fluent,  and  difierentfrom  one  of  that  vag- 
abond order  to  which  (le  belonged. 

•My  origin  is  lowly,  gentlemen,  as  jou 
may  suppose.  My  latiier  was  herdsman  un- 
der an  easy  master — and  during  a  long  fife 
he  managed  to  save  as  much  money  as  ob- 
tained for  him  a  village  reputation  of  being 
wealthy.  I,  an  only  child,  was  destined  to 
enter  Maynooth.  God  knows,  I  should  have 
made  a  sorry  churchman  1  was  what  they 
call  in  Ireland  •unlucky  from  my  birth;  and 
at  a  hurling-mateh,  where  a  row  canally 
occurred,  a  skul I  was  fractured,  and  they 
that  I^had  struck  the  blow.  1  did  not  ran 
however,  to, abide  the  inquiry.  I  rabbed  mgr 
father-^boltedthe  same  night— lived  hiarelj 
while  the  money  laited—-aad  when  the  last 
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shiliing  WIS  ipeat,  t«ok  another  from  a  re- 
crnittiic  aergeant,  and  liated  a  milttia-man. 

*(n  the  South  Mayo  I  remained  a  year.— 
There  1  waa  drilled-^got  drank— drew  my 
bayonet  on  a  corporal-— had  my  haok  aeratch- 
ed — ^waaaent  to  the  hoapital — and  when  I 
quitted  it,  turned  out  for  the  line. 

<I  remained  twoyeara  in  England » and  dur- 
ing that  period  deaertad  and  re-enliated  thrice. 
My  fenrth  attempt,  howeyer,  concluded  that 
i^ame.  1  joined  your  second  battalion,  cap- 
tain—and my  peroot  diacipline  begat  a  ana- 
picion,  which  reference  to  my  back  confirm^ 
ed.  Theycooeluded  that  they  had  caught 
a  looae  fiah;  clapped  me  in  the  guard- 
house for  better  security;  and  made  all 
sure,  by  whipping  me  on  snip-board  within  a 
week,  and  sending  me  out  to  the  Peninsula 
to  jom  the  ftrst  battalion. 

*  Well— I  waa  safely  landed  at  Lisbon,  and 
marched  directly  to  Hhe  Lines,  and  a  more 
troublesome  recruit,  or  a  better  drilled  soldier, 
neyer  joined  a  regiment.  I  waa  the  tsllest 
man  in  the  grenadiers  by  half  an  inch — and 
the  adjutant  confessed  that  I  waa  the  best  set- 
up soldier  in  the  company. 

*For  once  I  stuck  close  to  my  colors,  al- 
thoi^h  1  often  felt  inclined  to  try  whether 
the  French  fared  better  than  we  did.  In  the 
field,  the  captain  will  admit  that  i  did  my  du- 
ty like  a  man;  but  for  good  conduct  when 
in  quarters,  the  less  said  the  better. 

«I  had  been  a  twelye  month  m  the  Penin 
aula,  when,  early  in  January,  1813,  the  duke 
broke  ground  before  Rodrigo.  Siege  duty  in 
bad  weather  is  no  joke,  as  the  captain  linows 
— but  we  had  a  general  who  always  had  the 
trick  of  cemmg  to  the  point  at  once;  and  aa 
Marmont  waa  cencentrating  fkat  for  the  relief 
of  the  fertress,  Wellington  determined  to  be 
beforehand,  and  aaye  him  the  trouble  of  the 
march. 

•Captain,  whateyer  occurrences  may  fade 
IVom  our  memories,  those  of  the  night  of  the 
19th  of  January  will  not  be  of  the  number 
On  that  daj,  in  turn  of  duty,  the  third  and 
light  diyisions  were  ordered  to  the  trenehes. 
At  dark,  we  moyed  forward  to  the  rear  of  the 
firat  parallel  and  formed  in  front  of  the  great 
breach;  and,  by  Saint  Patrick,  there  was  as 
much  work  cut  out  for  us  as  we  could  do; 
and,  at  rough  fighting,  it  was  hard  to  tax  the 
9uld  third  toohcayily. 

*When  the  town  clock  struck  six,  our  diyis- 
ion  stood  te  arms.  Picton  rode  up— the  storm- 
ing party  was  told  off*— and  the  forlorn-hope 
deatred  to  yolunteer.  Out  stepped  the  cap- 
tain there — and  t«renty  tearing  fellowa  fol- 
lowed him. 

*Clang  went  the  cathedral  bell  once  more 
— and  many  a  hundred  gallant  spirits  heard 
their  last  hour  tolled.  The  word  was  giyen 
to  adyance:  we  led  the  atormero,  and  the 
column  waa  doae  behind  them  All  waa  si- 
lent  aa  the  graye,  and  one  would  haye  awora 
that  the  garrison  had  gone  lo  sleep;  but  net 
an  eye  that  eyening  wan  closed  Within  Rod- 
rigo. 


*We  neared  the  main  breach.  One  sentry 
discharged  his  musket,  and  then  the  storm 
burst.  Eyery  gun  that  would  bear  upon  the 
approaches  opened,  and  between  shells  and 
blue-lights  the  breach  seemed  in  a  perfect 
blaze ;  but  our  leader  cheered  us  on — and  at  it 
we  went  like  boll  dogs. 

*At  last  the  French  gaye  way.  You,  Cap- 
tain M ,  forced  a  passage  down  the  side 

of  the  retrenchment,  and  Brazil  and  1  follow- 
ed. Tou  collected  the  stragglers  ad  they  came 
forward,  and  pushed  direct  to  gain  the  castle 
— when  I  thought  I  had  done  enough  already 
in  the  fighting  line,  and  slipped  aside  at  the 
corner  of  a  square,  to  set  off  in  search  of 
drink,  deyilment,  and  plunder. 

4  wandered  through  several  streets.  Ey- 
ery house  was  closed-- every  casement  dark- 
ened— a  fearful  stillness  reigned  areund,  occa- 
sionally broken  by  cheering  at  the  breaches, 
as  the  supporting  regiments  poured  into  the 
captured  city,  and  sometimes  by  a  dropping 
shot  or  to  fired  in  the  direetion  of  the  castle. 
Aware  that  the  ill-fated  town  would  be  im- 
mediately oyerrun  by  soldiers  and  camp-fol- 
lowers, I  pushed  on  a-head  to  gain  a  quarter 
remote  from  thi  scene  of  strife,  and  where  1 
might  plunder  for  a  time  with  little  fear  of  in- 
terruption. It  was  strange  that  in  a  populous 
city  1  should  not  encounter  a  living  thing. — 
The  inhabitants,  poor  wretches,  had  conceal- 
ed themselves,  to  escape,  if  they  could,  the 
first  fury  of  the  excited  soldiery — the  French 
had  retreated  in  another  direction — Rodrigo 
seemed  abandoned  to  mjself,  and  1  looked 
areund  to  select  a  house  in  which  my  depre- 
dations might  be  commenced  successfully. 

'Oneside  of  the  street  was  occupied  by  a 
large  convent,  and  on  the  other  there  atoeid  a 
range  of  private  dwellings.  At  the  extremi- 
ty, and  encircled  by  a  garden,  1  observed  an 
iaolated  house.  Its  neat  exterior  announced 
that  it  belonged  to  persons  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances; and  ita  situation  was  retired, 
and  therefore  the  better  'suited  for  the  work 
of  plunder.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation 
I  lM>unded  oyer  a  low  palisade  that  separated 
the  garden  from  the  street,  and  instantly 
aoughtan  entrance. 

'The  doors  and  lower  "Windows  were  barred 
securely;  I  tried  them  all  in  vain— and  to  my 
knocking  and  peremptory  demand  to  be  ad- 
mitted, no  answer  was  returned. 

*Teu  both,  gentlemen,  have  been  with  an  . 
army  in  the  field,  and  frequently  overheard 
the  conversation  of  a  picket  round  a  watch- 
fire: — B0«»etime8  a  detail  of  a  low  debauchery 
— sometimes,  narratives  relating  te  successful 
plundering— and  not  unfrequently,  a  free 
confession  of  crimes  of  darker  hue.  Oflen, 
had  I  listened  with  pleasure,  while  elder  ma- 
rauders, than  myselr  related  their  inlamous 
exploits,  and  I  now  remembered  to  have 
heard  it  asserted  by  these  pillagers,  that  no 
lock  however  atrong,  will  withstand  the  dis- 
charge of  a  musket  through  the  keyhole.  1 
tried  the  experiment  for  the  first  time.  The 
bolt  was  shattered*— the  door  gave  way«— 1 
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stood  within  the  dwellinf — and  a  faint  light 
that  escaped  from  beneatii  the  door,  shovred 
me  a  flight  oi*  stairs  that  led  to  the  apart- 
ment. 

*I  reloaded  my  musket  and  asoended  to  the 
first  floor,  and  a  low  whispering  told  that  the 
chamber  before  me  was  inhabited.  1  knock 
ed  londly,  but  uoene  replied, — and  determin- 
ed to  waste  no  time,  I  tried  my  strength  upon 
the  door,  and  the  fastenings  were  too  feeble 
to  resist  it. 

*Two  females  were  the  occupants;  and  two 
lovlier  ones  could  not  have  been  discovered 
in  Rodrigo.  The  elder  was  in  the  full  bloom 
of  womanly  beauty — the  younger*  a  lovely 
girl  of  sixteen.  Between  them  a  likeness 
existed  that  told  it  was  a  mother  and  her 
child. 

The  horrid  crash  which  the  explosion  of 
my  firelock  had  caused  would  have  harbin- 
ffered  the  appearanee  of  a  demon,  and  no 
doubt,  1  looked  one.  I  had  received  seme 
flesh  wounds  in  the  breach;  my  face  and 
jacket  were  stained  with  blood  and  blackened 
w*th 'gunpowder;  my  countenance  was  flush- 
ed by  recent  excitement;  I  had  drunk  freely 
before  the  storm-— and  the  expression  of  my 
features  told  bow  little  mercy  might  be  ex- 
pected at  my  hands. 

'The  younger  female  uttered  a  piercing 
scream,  threw  her  arms  wildly  round  her  mo- 
ther's neck,  and  as  the  last  hope,  clung  to  that 
loved  one  for  protection,  while  rhe  despair- 
ing look  with  which  the  elder  supplicated 
pity,  might  have  had  influence  on  any  spirit 
less  savage  than  mv  own.  But  I  was  callous 
— already,  the  blackest  passions  were  raging 
in  my  breast — with  brutal  force  1  tore  the 
screaming  girl  from  her  parent's  arm's,  lock- 
ed her  in  my  own,  and  covered  her  lips  with 
•oxious  kisses. 

*The  wretched  mother  made  a  strong  efibrt 
to  release  her  daughter  from  my  grasp—she 
might  as  easily  have  loosed  the  lamb  from 
the  lion's  hold.  In  an  agony  of  grief  she 
pressed  her  hands,  and  then,  as  if  a  thought 
had  itruck  her  suddenly,  she  seized  the  lamp, 
rnshed  to  the  corner  of  the  chamber,  unclos- 
ed a  concealment  in  the  wall,  took  out  a  purse 
of  gold,  knelt  at  my  feet,  and  placed  it  in  my 
hand.  She  saw  some  hesitation  in  my  man- 
ner: the  bribe  she  fancied  was  not  nrobably 
sufficient,  and  she  plucked  iewels  from  her 
ears  and  fingers,  and  a  sparkling  crucifix  from . 
her  breast,  and,  as  she  pressed  me  to  accept 
them,  implored  me  to  spare  her  child.  The 
language  was  Spanish,  and  unknown  to  me; 
bat,  oh  God  !  how  ardent  was  that  prayer  for 
pity! 

4  hid  the  purse  and  jewels  in  the  breast  ot 
my  jacket,  and  the  poor  victims  perhaps  be- 
lieved that  I  had  relented  in  my  purpose. — 
One  minute  undeceived  them.  A  noise  arose 
below — men's  feet  were  heard  upon  the  stairs 
— and  a  private  of  the  ninety-fiflh,  with  a  Por- 
tuguese muleteer  rushed  in. 

*Anether  minute  and  the  damning  deed  was 
done !    They  forced  the  mother  to  another 


room^and  her  cries,  leud  and  wkU  at  fini 
and  then  ceasing  suddenly  as  if  uttcnuice  was 
violently  stopped,  told  how  savagely  she  wis 
outraged.  Nor  did  her  child  receive  from  me 
that  mercy  which  the  unfortunate  parent  had 
vainly  purchased.  In  an  hour,  when  my 
companions  in  crime  returned,  the  poor  vic- 
tim, like  a  flower  blighted  before  it  blooms, 
stole  away  dishonored  and  debased*  to  miagle 
her  unavailing  sorrow  with  a  parent's,  her- 
self subjected  to  the  worst  insult  which  beU 
prompts,  and  demon  man  can  perpetr&te. 

*£aeh  of  my  felon  comrades  had  plundered 
apparently  to  their  satisfaction,  for  bolh  had 
a  bundle  roughly  tied  up-  They  had  found 
some  bottles  of  wine—and  we  sate  down  and 
drank  to  an  infamous  confederacy. 

'The  revelry  was  short — a  drunken  cheer 
was  heard  at  no  great  distance  from  the  house, 
and  the  time  had  come  when  not  to  plunder, 
but  to  avoid  being  plundered,  was  an  object. 
That  fatal  night,  upon  Rodrigo  a  multitude 
of  ruffians  were  unloosed;  the  three  grea^test 
probablv  were  assembled  in  the  lonely  house 
— and  the  worst  by  far  was  the  muleteer. 

*  'Damnation,'  he  exclaimed,  ^could  we 
have  kept  possession  for  another  hour,  we 
should  have  found  twice  the  booty  we  have 
eot.  And  the  women  too— the  loveliest  in 
Rodjigo:  many  a  skin  of  wine  I  carried  from 
the  lady's  vineyard.' 

'Another  and  a  louder  cheer  announced 
that  the  band  was  numerous  and  very  near  at 
hand. 

^  *By  San  lago,  I'll  mar  their  harvest,*  he 
exclaim^. 

'The  Portuguese  seized  the  lamp— rushed 
out — was  absent  for  a  minute— returned  and 
fired  the  curtains  of  the  room — and  followed 
us  down  stairs,  whither  we  had  hurried  to 
save  our  plunder  and  quit  the  scene  of  crime. 

'  The  rest  is  but  a  dream — I  only  remem- 
ber it  indistinctly.  We  roamed  to  and  fre, 
anxious  to  escape  light-handed  adventurers 
who  were  marauding  over  the  town,  and  des- 
poiling indiscriminately  the  robbers  and  the 
robbed.  In  drunken  wisdom  we  determined 
to  obtain  shelter  during  the  remainder  of  the 
night — and  accident  disclosed  what  appeared 
to  be  a  secure  asylum.  Jt  proved  a  den  ol 
butchery. 

4t  was  an  obscure  vault  beneath  the  cathe- 
dral, which  had  been  used  by  some  French 
commissary  as  a  place  to  store  his  wine.  It 
seemed  to  nave  been  but  recently  deserted  by 
the  owner,  for  the  door  was  open,  and  a  lan- 
tern was  burning  on  the  floor.  A  doxen  wine- 
skins were  standing  against  the  vi  all,  and  two 
or  three  casks  of  brandy  were  laid  upon  the 
wall,  and  two  casks  of  brandy  were  laid 
upon  the  floor.  We  knocked  in  the  head  of 
one — a  savage  debauch  succeeded — and  we 
drank,  quarrelled,  and  attempted  to  rob  each 
other.  The  muleteer  and  the  ninety-fifUi 
man  drew  knife  and  bayonet,  and  as  they 
struggled,  I  discharged  my  musket  net  car- 
ing which  1  killed.  The  r ortuguese  raiSan 
was  the  victim— tor  my  bullet  passed  direct- 
ly through  his  heart. 
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*1  know  nothing  more«— 4he  lantern  was 

0  Yvrturned — uid  Jtouni  of darkneM  anccaeded, 
while  I  laj  bnried  in  dnmken  inienaibility. 

1  woka,  tortufed  with  ravening  thint;  and 
minntea  elapaad  before  I  could  recall  to  mem- 
ory the  place  and  paft  traniactioM,  orteel  as- 
aured  that  all  waa  not  a  troubled  vision. 

*Proofa  were  net  long  wanting ;  a  sad  real- 
ity appeared,  and  the  consequences  of  last 
laat  nij^ht's  brutality,  was  disgustingly  pre- 
aentedp^.*  The  pallid  features  of  the  muleteer, 
with  hia  leaden  eyes  wide  open,  were  staring 
straight  on  mine;  and  the  seldier,  covered  to 
the  ears  in  wine,had  been  hours  before  smoth- 
ered in  drunkenness.  Through  accident  or 
wantonneas  the  wine-skins  had  been  ripped 
in  the  struggle;  the  floor  was  flooded  a  foot 
deep,  and  I  had  escaped  the  fate  of  my  com. 
panion  by  the  mere  accident  ot  falling  across 
a  heap  of  rubbish  in  the  corner.  I  would 
have  drank-^but  gouts  of  blood  were  floating 
on  the  Xerez;  the  surface  was  reddened— I 
never  thought  one  body  could  have  contain- 
ed so  much. 

*1  erawled  out  from  this  horrid  den,  and 
went  staggering  round  the  street  or  two.  I 
met  a  fountain  in  my  way;  my  thirst  was 
burning;  I  drank  deeply  of  the  cooling  water, 
and,  a  lew  paces  on,  entered  a  deserted  mule- 
ohed,  stretched  myself  upon  the  litter,  and 
fell  into  a  heavy  sleep. 

^Hours  had  elapsed,  for  it  was  pitch  dark 
when  I  awoke,  and  I  turned  with  dilficulty 
upon  the  straw.  The  heavy  blows  I  had  re- 
ceived in  the  melee  upon  the  breach  thouffh 
unheeded  at  the  time,  were  now  severely 
felt,  and  the  aword  outs  were  festering  from 
neglect  I  found  myself  fevered  by  my  late 
debauch,  and  yet  the  cold  was  intolerable .  A 
buminp^  thirst  consumed  me.  I  could  not 
■leee;  if  I  slumbered,  I  dreamed  that  I  was 
again  beside  the  fountain;  I  stooped  to  drink, 
but  the  water  was  gone  and  the  filthy  stream 
that  spouted  in  its  stead,  was  sherry  mixed 
with  blood.  At  last,  nature  was  not  the  sleep 
that  refreshes.  The  women,  the  dead  mule- 
teer, the  smothered  soldier,  the  filthy  vault, 
the  bloody  wine— all  flitted  before  my  eyes, 
and  tortured  me  with  maddening  phantasies. 

^Suddenly,  a  rude  shake  dispelled  these 
horrid  visions.  1  looked  up— a  being,  whose 
dress  was  womanly,  but  whose  truculent  look 
and  masculine  frame  almost  belied  her  sex, 
waa  standing  over  me.  1  raised  myself  upon 
my^elbow  a  heavy  blow  from  some  blunt  in- 
strument instantly  struck  me  down — and 
when  I  recovered  my  senses,  1  found  myself 
alone  my  jacket  was  tern  open,  and  purse  and 
jewels  gone.  My  ill  got  treasure  had  disap- 
peared, and  passed  into  the  possession  of  one 
of  those  monsters  in 'female  iorm,  who,  vul- 
ture-like, hover  round  an  arrajr  in  the  field, 
and  eioeed  even  man  himself  in  vrime  and 
cruelty. 

4  had  now  no  motive  to  induce  conceal- 
ment— in  turn,  the  robber  had  been  robbed. 
The  sooner  I  obtained  surgical  assistance  the 
better,  and  with  a  painful  exertion,!  raised 


myself  from  the  straw  and  crawled  slowly 
into  daylight.  The  pickets  were  everywhere 
about  to  secure  marauders  and  carry  off  the 
dtunken  and  the  wounded.  In  a  short  time 
a  patrol  came  up— and  the  officer  despatohed 
a  corporal  and  two  files  to  carry  me  to  the 
hospital. 

*A  large  convent  had  been  hastily  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  disabled  men,  and  thith- 
er we  proceeded  ;  but  before  we  reached  it, 
a  scene  was  reserved  for  me  to  witness,  that 
ages,  could  human  life  be  thus  prolonged, 
could  never  obliterate  from  memory. 

^Previous  to  the  capture  of  Redrigo,  deser- 
tions on  both  sides  had  been  numerous,  and 
it  was  known  that  of  thosewho  had  left  their 
regiments,  either  to  avoid  the  severity  of 
field  duties,  or  escape  the  punishment  incur- 
red by  military  offences,  many  bad  found 
shelter  in  the  fortress.  There  were  at  least 
a  score  of  these  criminals  in  Rodrigo  upon  the 
night  ef  the  assault ;  but  conscious  of  the  fate 
that  awaited  them  should  the  storm  succeed, 
they  fought  at  the  breaches  to  the  last,  and 
the  greater  number  died  in  desperate  resist- 
ance. Those  who  survived  were  brought  to 
a  drum-head  court-martial ;  and  on  three,  but 
just  condemned,  the  penalty  of  the  law  was 
now  in  execution. 

*The  Prevost-marsbal  and  his  guafd  had 
erected  a  temporary  gallows,  and  as  we  came 
up,  the  criminals  were  turned  ofi*.  My  com- 
panions took  an  interest  in  the  passing  scene, 
for  one  of  the  sufiTerers  had  deserted  from 
their  own  regiment.  1  witnesssed  the  execu- 
tion with  inaiflerenee — a  far  mere  horrible 
sight  had  been  reserved  for  me. 

^We  had  haltee  beside  the  ruins  of  a  burn- 
ed house ;  and  as  a  detached  wing  had  acci- 
dentally escaped  tbe  flames,  some  ef  the  in- 
habitants were  employed  in  removing  portions 
of  the  furniture  which  had|been  but  partially 
injured.  A  cry  of  horror  was  heard  within,  and 
two  ofmy  escort  sprang  into  the  house  teas- 
certain  the  cause.  In  a  few  minutes  they  re- 
turned with  several  town's  people  carrying  a 
heavy  load.  It  was  wrapped  loosely  in  a 
cloth,  and  at  my  feet  they  laid  it  down. 

^Whatever  it  was,  it  seemed  to  have  a  pow- 
er of  fascination.  I  could  not  withdraw  my 
eyes,  and  yet  I  dreaded  to  make  inouiry.  A 
minute  passed— a  man  came  from  tne  crowd 
and  directed  the  cloth  to  be  removed.*  He 
was  obeyed ;  and  never  did  the  blessed  light 
of  day  witness  a  more  horrible  spectacle. 

^There  lay  the  bodies  of  two  females ;  the 
heads  and  trunks  were  perfect,  but  the  low- 
er  extremifies  had  been  consumed  by  fire. 
They  were  locked  in  each  other's  arms ;  and 
so  rigid  was  death's  embrace,  that  it  would 
have  required  force  to  sever  it.  How  destruc- 
tion could  have  been  so  partial,  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive.  The  faces  were  uninjured,  and 
the  long  black  hair  unscorched.  The  features 
ef  both  preserved  their  living  beauty,  but 
they  were  horribly  distorted ;  and  the  fKght- 
fiil  expression  of  agony  that  convulsed  them, 
told  under  what  exquisite  sufiSrrings  the  spirit 
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must  hare  pajoed  away.  Need  I  tell  you  they 
wei«  my  rictims  ? 

<  When  I  reached  the  hoepital,  decided  fever 
had  aet  in ;  and  in  an  hour  or  two  I  was  de- 
liriouB.  I  raved  incessantly  of  mutilated 
women  and  bloody  wine.  No  one  attended 
to  it.  It  was  supposed  that  my  brain  J  jul  be- 
some  unsettled  by  injuries  sustained  in  the 
assault;  and  on  recovering,  I  was  sent  to  my 
regiment,  and  for  gallant  cond  uct  at  the  storm, 
noted  for  promotion — but  that  never  came. 

*From  tne  moment  I  viewed  the  scorched 
and  mutilated  bodies  of  my  victims,  bell  was 
in  my  breast,  and  the  curse  of  heaven  follow, 
ed  in  my  footsteps.  1,  who  had  been  the 
crack  soldier  of  a  flank  company,  became  as 
notorious  for  dirt  and  inattention.  Military 
pride  was  totally  extinguished,  and  half  my 
^ime  was  consumed  in  drunkenness,  or  the 
confinement  inflicted  for  its  punishment. 
When  in  the  immediate  presence  of  an  ene- 
my,  my  former  spirit  for  a  time  revived.  At 
Salamanca  I  did  my  dutv  like  a  man,  and 
gave  you,  captain,  the  Frenchman's  flask, 
whom  a  few  minutes  before  I  had  killed  in 
fair  and  single  fight.  The  prisoners  said  af- 
terwards he  was  the  finest  soldier  in  Spain* 
and  reckoned  the  finest  swordsman  with  the 
army.  4¥eU,  I  must  be  brief,  and  bring  my 
military  history  to  an  end.  It  closed  where 
people  thought  I  died—in  carrying  the  vil- 
lage of  Arinez. 

*  Many  a  better  man  than  I,  left  his  colors 
on  the  evening  of  the  21st  of  June,  to  plun- 
der the  French  baggage  at  Vitoria.  Some 
returned  to  their  regiments— others  never  re- 
joined them — and  I  was  among  the  latter. 
With  an  hundred  marauders  like  mjrself,  I 
went  rambling  through  the  mountain  villages, 
devastating  property,  and  maltreating  the 
inhabitants.  Our  plundering  career  was  short; 
violence  provoked  retaliation ;  we  used  the 
bayonet  unsparingly,  and  the  Spaniards  re- 
sorted in  secret  to  the  knife.  The  account  on 
both  sides  was  kept  tolerably  square.  If  we 
murdered  half-a-score  of  peasants  through  the 
day,  at  night  a  dozen  of  our  comrades  disap- 
peared ;  and  if  we  found  them  afterwards,  it 
was  always  with  a  gashed  throat.  I  seemed 
to  hold  a  charmed  ufei  and  escaped  assassi- 
nation; but,  while  in  brutal  inebriety,  was 
tied  hand  and  foot  by  some  peasants,  deliver- 
ed to  a  party  of  French  foragers,  and  carried 
into  San  Sabastian  a  prisoner.  My  state  of 
captivity  was  brief:  the  first  overture  to  en- 
ter the  French  service  was  accepted — and  in 
the  first  sortie  from  the  garrison,  1  Uf  aded  the 

J»arty,  got  wounded,  and  was  sent  from  the 
brtress  by  sea  to  Passage,  and  thus  escaped 
the  halter  I  had  earned  by  desertion. 

'Through  the  remainder  of  the  war  I  con- 
tinued with  the  French  army  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  was  present  at  Sauroren,  Orthei,  and 
Toulouse.  I  fought  with  a  halter  round  my 
neck,  and,  need  I  add,  fought  with  reckless 
desperation.  In  everv  one  of  these  battles, 
by  a  strange  fatality,  I  was  opposed  to  *The 
f^htivg  Third'«-HAd  more  than  once  1  felt 


an  impulse,  nearly  irresistible,  te  nvk 
the  French  ranks,  rejoin  my  own  •ooqii 
division,  and  die  at  the  head  of  thai 
company,  of  which,  by  turns,  1  had  \ 
pride  anc  shame. 

*  War  ended ;  Napoleon  was  deposed  ;  mmA 
I  spent  a  wandering  life  among  the  Pyraiiew; 
half  brigand  and  faw  beggar.  1  oooKI  ■nr- 
rate  a  volume  of  adventure — let  that  p«ts- 
Napoleon  retomed;  I  Joined  the  Frenek 
ranks  again,  and  was  dnuled  from  an  stite 
campany  of  the  line,  into  the  Impcml 
Guard. 

*At  Waterloo,  I  wss  wounded  eeTereljr; 
sent  without  suspicion  to  a  French  hospital ; 
and,  when  recovered,  obtained  a  passage  to 
Cuba.  In  the  new  world,  1  comnenoed  a 
new  career. 

4t  was  one  for  which  a  spirit  like  mmm  vis 
best  adapted.  No  honest  ealUn^  was  fitting 
for  an  outcast — a  man  steeped  in  guilt,  an^ 
familiarized  with  bloodshed.  1  sought  oat 
ruffians  like  myself,  and  found  them  readily; 
chose  another  element  as  the  soene  of  erim- 
nal  exploit ;  joined  an  atrocious  confiBdera^, 
and  became  a  rover  of  the  sea. 

*Ton  have  been  wearied  with  details  ^ 
villany.  I'hose,  in  my  new  Tocation,  1  ahall 
pass  over,  and  only  say,  that  on  leaving 
Europe  I  might  have  been  accounted  iaae- 
cent,  were  comparative  crime  estimated  then 
and  afterwards. 

*For  five  years  I  lived  an  ocean  robber— 
passed  through  the  thousand  dangers  which 
peril  a  lawless  life ;  seined,  at  last,  the  sum- 
mit of  ruffianly  ambition,  and  became  the 
captain  of  a  pirate  crew.    In  the  history  of 
these  years,  there  is  no  villany  which  aaa 
imag'ues»  that  I  bad  left  uncommitted.  Many 
a  rich  bark  was  plundered,  and  yet  no  tongus 
betrayed  the  secret ;   for  sunken  ships  a:Ml 
murdered  seamen  followed  each  deed  of  ra- 
pine ;  and  that  they  never  reached  a  port, 
was  &lsely  ascribed  to  storm  or  some  aoari- 
time  calamity.   Would  you  believe  it?  stain- 
ed with  blood-^^uilty  of  incredible  atrocities 
— dead  to  every  impulse  of  humanity — with 
the  disposition  of  a  vampie,  and  the  maligai- 
ty  of  a  fiend — in  the  remembrance  of  one 
foul  deed,  an   hundred  fouler,  if  possible, 
were  forgotten.    The  night  when  Rodrtgo 
was  carried  by  assault  seemed  branded  en  waj 
memory.    When  I  caroused  with  my  ruffian 
comrades,  every  glass  seemed  bright;  but  in 
mine,  blood  drops  were  floating  on  the  ear- 
face  ;  and  at  midnight,  whetMr  I  watched 
beside  the  helmsman,  or  rested  in  my  cabin, 
two  mutilated  women,  with  long  black  hair 
and  features  writhed  in  mortal  agony,  lay  on 
the  deck  plank  where  I  stood,  or  swung  at 
my  feet  with  every  movement  of  the  ham- 
mock. 

*At  last,  crime  and  cruelty  appeared  to  loee 
excitement ;  a  strange  fancy  crossed  my  brain; 
a  longing'after  home  suddenly  returaed ;  and 
I  determined  to  take  an  early  oppertoallj  of 
abandoning  a  rover's  life,  and  tiy  whethsr  in 
scenes  of  qaif  t,  there  was  any  peace  leserv 
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4  ftr  BM.  I  had  amtMed  ample  waalth ;  for 
Jl  th«  more  valaabU  portioai  of  onr  booty, 
fold,  plate,  and  jewels,  were  intmeted  to  mj 
Leeping ;  and  it  was  easjr  as'  commander,  to 
toncertsome  plan  by  which  I  might  appro- 
priate all  to  myself,  and  desert  the  ship  and 
irew  without  suspicion.  Accordingly,  I  pack- 
»d  the  whole  in  parcels  of  convenient  size, 
lirecting  the  schooner's  coarse  for  Cuba,  to 
vater  and  refit,  an  order  joyfully  obeyed ;  for 
ny  companions,  surfeited  with  plunder,  were 
»nly  anxious  to  obtain  the  power  of  dissipa- 
ing  it,  as  recklessly  as  it  had  been  collected. 
Such  were  their  intentions ;  mme  were  dif- 
•rent ;  and  fortune  marred  both. 

«It  was  a  calm,  dark  night ;  at  sunset  we 
lad  got  soundings,  and  before  the  next  even- 
ng  should  come  on,  we  calculated  on  making 
and,  and  in  a  fbw  hours  afterwards,  moor  the 
lehooner  in  an  unfrequented  creek,  where  we 
renerally  overhauled  the  vessel  and  refitted 
or  a  eruize. 

*Many  a  scheme  relating  to  ftiture  life  was 
contemplated,  but  always  some  damning 
ieubt  arose,  and  conscience  whispered  that 
n  this  world  the  murderer  seeks  rest  in  vain. 
Oark  forebodings  crossed  my  mind — the  har- 
>ingen  of  coming  evil.  1  drank  deeply,  but 
;hey  were  not  to  be  drowned  in  wine.  I 
itrOve  to  sleep;  an  hundred  corpses  danced 
Lreund  the  cot.  I  sought  the  deck,  to  try  if 
Jie  night  breeze  would  cool  the  fever  of  my 
>rain ;  but  mutilated  wherever  1  moved,  the 
uutilated  victims  of  Rodrigo  were  ever  at 
ny  side.  Attest,  the  darkness  began  to  yield 
JO  day.  Oh !  how  interminable  that  short 
light  appeared.  Morning  dawned  gloomily, 
ind  a  dense  mist  hung  over  the  ocean  shroud- 
id  the  ship  in  vapor.  The  thickness  of  the 
veathei  alarmed  me ;  we  were  now  in  the 
xaek  of  British  cruisers,  and  safety  required 
;liat  on  our  part  a  bright  look-out  should  be 
cept.  1  determined,  therefore,  to  remain  on 
leek  myself  until  the  feg  should  clear  away; 
ind  lighting  a  cigar,  took  my  usual  stand 
besides  the  helmsman.  Suddenly,  faint 
lounds,  like  strokes  on  a  ship's  bell  when  the 
watch  is  changed,  came  stealing  over  the  wa- 
ter. I  started,  and  asked  if  any  but  myself 
bad  heard  them;  hut  all  answered  in  the 
negative.  The  mist  began  to  disperse ;  the 
ran  shore  out;  the  mourning  breeze  freshen- 
Ml ;  for  a  mile  around,  the  sea  was  clear — the 
rapor,  in  huge  fleeces,  rolling  off  before  the 
wind.  I  swept  the  horizon  suspiciously  with 
my  glass,  and  within  a.  cloud-bank  to  the 
lou^ward,  fancied  that  1  discovered  some- 
thing darker  than  the  mist.  In  a  few  minutes, 
mower  portion  ef  the  feg  rolled  off,  and,  by 
lieaven!  not  two  miles  distant,  and  dead  to 
windward,  a  brig  was  under  easy  sail,  and 
iier  low  black  hull  and  raking  masts  told  that 
ihe  was  any  thing  but  a  trader. 

*The  alarm  was  given  :  in  a  minute  every 
nan  was  on  deck,  and  sail  was  made  upon 
he  schooner.  We  hoped  at  first  that,  owing 
JO  the  thickness  ef  the  weather,  we  had  es- 
caped tbe  etranger'i  dbservatien,  and  might 


yet  steal  off*  to  leeward.  But  that  hope  was 
vain;  our  helm  was  scarcely  up  till  the 
stranger  changed  her  course  and  bore  down 
upon  us — and  the  rapidity  with  which  canvas 
wa«  crowded  on  her  to  the  tracks,  told  that 
her  crew  was  numerous.  No  mist  remained; 
the  sun  poured  a  glorious  flood  of  light  over 
sea  and  sky — not  a  sail  was  on  the  ocean  fer 
as  sight  could  range,  except  the  stranser  and 
ourselves.  The  breeze  freshened ;  she  brought 
it  down,  and  overhauled  us  rapidly  :  half  an 
hour  would  bring  her  alongside — for  two  feet 
we  sailed,  she  went  three. 

*As  yet  neither  vessel  had  showed  their 
colors.  We  hoisted  the  Colombian  flag,  but 
the  stranger  did  not  notice  it,  but  held  a 
steady  course.  Our  situation  seemed  hope- 
less— certain  death  if  captured,  and  scarcely 
a  chance  of  escape.  Still  it  was  possible  that 
we  might  cripple  the  stranger  and  get  off; 
or,  he  might  be  a  rover  like  ourselires,  for  we 
heard  that  under  the  title  of  privateers  and 
slavers  such  were  common  in  these  seas.  We 
took  a  desperate  resolution,  hauled  down 
Colombian  colors,  and  sent  alofl  the  skull  and 
cross -bones.  All  eyes  were  now  turned  to 
stranger.  In  a  minute  Hhe  meteor  flag  of 
England  was  flying  at  his  mast-head !  and 
we  felt  that  our  doom  was  sealed. 

*There  was  but  one  chance  of  escaping 
left — to  cross  the  stranger's  bows,  and  trust 
to  our  superior  sailing  on  a  wind.  The  ma- 
noeuvre was  tried — the  brig  as  promptly  brac- 
ing up  three  points  to  cut  us  off.  We  com- 
menced firing  from  our  traversing-gun,  but 
tiie  stranger  did  not  return  a  shot.  We  sent 
'  a  two-and-thirty  through  his  foresail,  and 
splintered  his  quarter-boat  with  a  second.  A  . 
third  passed  harmlessly  between  his  masts. 
It  was  the  last  shot  we  fired. 

<He  was  now  well  on  our  starboard-bow 
any  within  good  pistol  range,  when  lufiing 
up,  he  delivered  his  broadside  with  beautiful 
precision,  as  every  ffun  was  brought  to  bear. 
His  fire  was  directed  at  spars  and  sails,  and 
his  grape  completely  unrigged  us.  Shifting 
his  helm,  he  ran  his  jib-boom  between  our 
mast  and  fore-stay,  threw  forty  boarders  on 
our  deck,  and  cleared  it  in  three  minutes. 
Some  of  my  scoundrels  fought  hard  ;  more 
of  them  cowed  and  ran  below.  Twenty 
were  left  upon  the  deck  with  cleft  skulls — and 
the  remainder,  chained  two  and  two,  were 
carried  to  Cuba,  and  delivered  to  the  Spanish 
authorities. 

*There  the  judicial  process  was  short.  Lit- 
tle proof  was  required  of  our  guilt,  as  we 
were  taken  fighting  under  the  black  flag,  and 
several  scoundrels  nad  saved  life  by  becom- 
ing  approvers.  We  were  all  condemned. 
Half  were  sent  to  the  mines  for  life,  and  the 
remainder  were  doomed  to  undergo  a  capital 
punishment. 

^Manifold  as  our  depredations  had  been, 
they  were  represented  as  being  ten  times 
greater  than  they  were,  and  every  vessel  that 
had  founded  at  sea  for  years  before  was  as- 
eerted  and  believed  to  have  been  destroyed 
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bjr  the  cx^w  of  th#  jurate ioboo^tr.  Asa 
ttrrpr  to  malefaetors^  it  Waa  arranged  by  th# 
proper  authorities  that  the  scene  of  punish- 
ment should  embrace  the  chief  towns  and 
seaports ;  and  accordingly  we^were  sentenc- 
ed to  be  han^red  in  detail,  ano  the  relalive 
numbers  furnished  to  each  place  were  nicely 
apportioned  with  a  fitting  respect  to  its  extent 
and  importance.  We  started  on  our  last  tour 
under  the  escort  of  a  military  guard ;  and  as 
every  sinner  h^d  a  priest  allotted  for  his  es- 
pecial consolation,  the  clergy  formed  a  strik- 
ing feature  in  the  corte^«;  and,  indeed,  our 
general  appearance  was  to  terminate  with 
three  executions  at  Carthegena,  the  lions 
were  reserved  to  the  last ;  and  while  the 
smaller  fry  were  strung  up  in  villages  and  fish- 
ing-towns as  we  went  along,  the  greatest  vil- 
lains— namely,  the  mate,  the  gunner,  and 
myself— were  retained,  out  of  compliment  to 
the  city,  as  well  as  to  give  to  the  finish  of  the 
affair  the  eclat  it  so  well  deserved. 

*On  the  last  night  of  my  earthly  sojourn  I 
was  flung  into  a  dungeon  in  tlie  public  jail, 
loaded  with  irons,  and  tormented  by  the  ex- 
hortations of  a  drunken  priest.  In  the  plaza 
before  the  building  a  gang  of  negroes  were  at 
work  erecting  a  lofly  scanold  ;  and  the  task 
appeared  a  pleasant  one,  if  one  might  form  an 
opinion  from  their  merriment  and  songs 

<0n  a  sudden  the  stroke  of  axe  and  hammer 
was  snspended — a  wild  din  arose — shots  were 
rapidly  discharged — men  hazzaed — torches 
flared — and  all  seemed  hurry  and  alarm-  Pre- 
sently, the  populace  suarounded  the  prison, 
massacred  the  guard,  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
mob  justice,  executed  half-a-dozen  political' 
offenders  on  the  jrallows  ictended  for  our  ac- 
commodation. They  were  also  fraciously 
pleesed  to  make  -a  general  jail-delivery,  in 
which  act  of  clemency  we  were  duly  includ- 
ed ',  and  while  the  mate  and  ganner  became 
a  valuable  addition  to  their  body,  I  slipped  a- 
way  towards  the  harbour,  stole  the  bundle  of 
a  drunken  sailor,  dressed  moself  in  his  clothes, 
launched  a  canoe,  and  rowed  on  board  an  A- 
merican  ship,  alroady  under  weigh,  and  quit- 
ting the  anchorage  in  alarm.  I  afterwards 
learned  at  New  lork,  that  the  popular  out- 
break had  been  suppressed  next  morning,  and 
thrt  my  companions  were  retaken  and  hang- 
ed ;  and  all  they  had  profited  by  the  interven- 
tion  of  the  mob  was  the  enjoyment  of  a  nigtit 
of  drunken  liberty,  during  which  they  de- 
molished fifty  houses,  and  murdered  the  pro- 
prietors for  daring  to  assert  that  a  Don  Jose 
somebody  would  make  abetter  President  than 
some  Don  Pedro  with  a  longer  name. 

*My  history  draws  near  a  close.  I  came  to 
England  as  a  man  before  the  mast;  and  I, 
who  had  expected  to  have  landed  possessor 
often  thousand  pounds,  debarked  upon  the 
pier  at  Liverpool  owner  of  just  ten  dollars. — 
That  sum  carried  me  to  the  metropolis ;  and 
two  years  since  I  found  myself  in  London — 
my  kit,  comprised  within  the  folds  of  a  pocket 
handkerchief— my  cash,  a  solitary  shilling. 
'To  find  some  scoundrels  like  myielf  wa«  a 


fint^eadeavor,  and  he  who  Meka  Cet  ivka 
tjondon  will  rarely  lose'  his'  jabor.  I M 
herded  with  outeasts  half  my  IHe— h» 
knows  the  gradations  of  crime  better— ndl 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  in  viKi^ 
my  new  associates,  three  in  number, betosgri 
to  the  highest  order  of  the  felonious.  Tm 
had  been  originally  crackanen  and  pi, 
pockets,  but  exchanged  burglary  foraali 
and  more  lucrative  employment.  Theym 
now  purveyors  to  the  hospitals— pro&sMl 
resurrection-men. 

*1  had  long  been  the  robber  of  the  Itrii^ 
and  I  had  no  compunction  in  now  beeoaiiii 
a  despoiler  of  the  dead.  The  churchyii^ia 
deed,  proved  an  £1  Dorado,  and  from  it,  Is 
eighteen  months,  1  obtained  ample  resoana 
to  support  my  low  debaucheries.  I  eish 
obtafhcd  a  mastery  over  the  gang— &c  at 
were  sneaking  scoundrels,  fellows  who  vsifi 
drug  a  man  to  death,  or  slab  a  sleeper  iatli 
dark.  One  and  all  had  felt  my  arm  by  tm^ 
and  once«  when  in  a  drunken  broil,  tbe  mkk 
attacked  me,  in  a  minute  they  were  tprai 
across  the  floor,  and  one  of  them  all  batfuii'. 
fied  for  the  surgeoas.  They  swore  vengeiice 
and  whate? er  oaths  tbe  villains  broltf,tktt 
one  they  kept  religiously. 

*The  darkest  hour  of  my  viiried  fortasn 
remains  only  to  be  told ;  for  compared  aitk 
it,  every  suffering  1  had  endured,  and  evesj 
calamity  which  befel  me,  were  trifliiy.- 
Many  a  scar  upon  my  person  attest  that! fid 
not  pass  unscathed  through  perilous  whrt 
tures  in  which  hundreds  of  my  comndn 
perished.  What  were  they  all.^  merescratobH 
on  the  bark  of  a  tree  whose  sap  and  iliei^ 
were  sound  and  vigorous  as  it  had  ever  beta 
1  had  no  reason  to  complain.  From  my  fli^ 
calling  all  but  the  lowest  in  the  grade  ofgia 
turned  in  disgust.  1  trafiicked  in  the  dttdj 
what  then .''—  the  trade  was  lucrative — ^I  mm 
a  monster  not  a  man — and  although  it  wu 
the  produce  of  human  carrion,  Icaied  not;- 
it  served  the  purposes  of  vulgar  dissipatiosti 
well  as  money  more  reputablv  obtained. 

'The  twilight  of  a  January  day  had  set  ia- 
the  lamps  were  lighted— and  I  was  sittiogat 
the  tap-room  fire  of  a  low  pot-house,  wufik 
none  but  thieves  and  vagabonds  fieqaeatai 
Here  my  companions  and  I  generally  metis 
concert  our  churchyard  robberies— and  I  lia^ 
been  but  a  few  minutes  in  the  place,  iiAtflB| 
tiiree  confederates  entered  the  apartment 

'  'Sailor,'  the  name  by  which  I  was  alwi^ 
addressed,  ^we  have  been  in  search  of  yoa;  % 
nice  job  for  to-night !  I  met  the  ebap  6m  ' 
Guy's,  in  the  Borough-road  this  monA^ 
and  he  offered  to  stand  twelve  pounds  ftta 
fresh  stiff-un^  and  gave  me  these  five  Uk 
earnest.' 

He  threw  the  siWer  on  the  Uble,  callelfe 
drink,  and  when  the  bar-maid  left  the  zooii^ 
he  thus  continued — 

<  'Luck's  with  us,  too.  The  muuIst  met* 
parish  funeral,  followed  it  unobserved,  tai 
marked  the  grave  to  an  inch.  Tbraa's^ 
within  thirty  miles  a  ground  so  easily  WMAfi 
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A  ;  d-r«— n  Ait,  I  liave  got  tbrd«  of  a  niyht 
h«^,  *«  readily  aa  I  oould  pick  up  stale  fiah 
n  Billingsgate/ 
*He  named  a  village  chiirchjard. 

•  ^Sailor,  we'll  start  at  ten.  You'll  find  as 
irith  the  cart  aad  tools  in  Smithfield.  New, 
nind  the  hour ;  don't  lush  too  heavy — and  be 
lire  not  to  keep  us  waiting,  and  when  we 
leliver  the  goods,  why  then  we*ll  drink  till 
Imylight.* 

^Viy  ruffian  comrades  left  the  tap,  and  I 
imoked  and  slept,  and  drank,  until  the  clock 
thimed  three  quarters,  and  told  me  the  hour 
if  meeting  was  at  hand. 

*ln  Smithfield  1  found  my  companions  and 
Ltaz  cart.  1  jumped  in,  and  away  we  drove. 
The  night  was  dark  as  pitch ;  and  as  it  was 
vindy,  with  a  drizzling  rain,  there  were  few 
tenons  out  of  doors  as  we  passed  through  the 
mtakirts  of  the  metropolis.  One  of  the  gang 
•topped  with  the  horse  and  chaise  in  a  lonely 
ane ;  we  took  the  implements  for  digging,  e 
lark  Itntem  and  a  tarpaulin  to  wrap  the 
!orpee  in,  and  crossing  a  field,  scaled  the 
shnrehyard  wall,  and  instantly  commenced 
mr  work.  Tlu  smasher  found  his  marks — 
ind  a  hole  was  sunk  at  the  head  of  the  grave, 
»y  which  the  body  was  speedily  extracted 
rem  the  coflln. 

*The  remains  thus  violated  were  those  of  a 
emale,  for  aa  the  shroud  was  mdelv  torn 
kway,  a  quantity  of  long  black  hair  fell  loose- 
j  over  her  neck  and  boeom.  As  we  wrapped 
t  in  the  cloth,  the  faint  light  that  streamed 
rem  the  narrow  aperture  of  the  lantern  fell 
br  a  moment  on  tne  features  of  the  dead  — 
Gfrreat  God  !  the  lineaments  were  the  same — 
(Im,  too,  had  died  in  agony,  and  there  lay,  if 
kce  and  figure  might  be  credited,  the  younger 
ndy  of  Rodrigo,  just  as  twenty  years  before 
ihe  had  breathed  her  last — and,  straiyer  coin- 
cidence !  that  night  was  the  19th  of  January, 
he  memorable  anniversary  of  the  storm.  1 
itarted  back  in  horror. 

**Hush!'  said  one  of  my  companions,  *I 
.hanght  1  heard  a  noise.' 

*He  listened  for  a  moment. 

<  «By  -^-^  there's  some  one  near  us ;  up 
wilh  the  body,  sailor,  and  the  snuisher  and 
nyselt  will  see  that  all's  right  behind  you.' 

*  ^That  corpse  shall  never  touch  my  back,' 
[  replied  doggedly.  *  Off,  you  miserable 
sowards,  1  wfli  remain  behind.' 

<They  raised  the  bodv  and  moved  a  few 
»aee^  towards  the  wall,  when  suddenly  a 
roiee  shouted,  an  alarm  was  given,  and  a 
irompt  discharge  of  fire-arms  answered  it. 
!tfy  comrades  dropped  their  prey  and  fled.  I 
Ibuowed  more  slowly ;  for  tne  whole  charge 
>f  a  gun  loaded  with  slugs,  had  penetrated  my 
>reast  and  shoulder.  1  reached  the  lane  only 
to  find  that  the  scoundrels  had  left  me  to  my 
Ikte ;  fbr  I  heard  their  chaise-wheels  on  the 
lighroad. 

«1  strugyled  on— and  at  last,  faint  with  less 
>f  blood,  I  reached  the  hospital,  where  the 
porter  was  in  waiting  to  receive  the  expected 
iorpat,  but  in  place  of  a  dead  subject  received 


a  wounded  patient.  I  wai  undrisssadj  tha 
injury  declared  moat  dangerous ;  many  of  the 
slu^  could  not  be  extracted,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing it  was  decided  that  my  arm  most  betaken 
ofi,  and  accordingly,  it  was  amputated  at  the 
shoulder. 

*On  my  recovenr,  I  felt  that  the  curse  of 
heaven  had  overtaken  me  at  last,  and  that  the 
hour  of  retribution  had  arrived.  Through 
many  a  perilous  trial,  my  personal  superiority 
over  common  men  had  carried  me  in  safety, 
while  meaner  villains,  dreading  my  herculean 
strength,  feared  and  submitted  to  my  will. 
But  now  that  mastery  was  lost,  I  was  a  maim- 
ed wretch— one  who  might  become  an  object 
for  contempt,  but  never  could  excite  appre- 
hension, not  even  in  the  mean  cowards  with 
whom  1  had  lately  herded,  and  with  whom, 
from  necessitv,  I  must  for  the  future  consort 
Wken  1  crawled  firem  the  hospital,  and  sought 
to  renew  my  connexion  with  the  gang,  they 
rejected  me  with  scorn^  laughed  at  my  mis- 
fortune, told  me  to  turn  beggar,  and  flang 
some  coppers  in  derision  en  the  fioor.  They 
showed  me  gold  and  bank  notes — boasted  that 
their  trade  was  now  indeed  worth  following, 
and  hinted  that  they  had  found  a  method  by 
which  their  foul  traffic  could  be  carried  on, 
without  that  personal  risk  which  formerly  had 
attended  it.  By  heaven !  a  dark  suspicion 
crossed  me  at  the  moment.  I  made  inquiries 
at  the  hospitals — I  coupled  facts  with  cir- 
cumstances— and  my  belief  is  fixed,  that  the 
living  and  not  the  dead  are  neto  ihe  victims. 
1  am  on  the  trail,  and  before  many  hours 
elapse,  I  will  know  the  truth ;  and  then,  will 
I  not  avenge  mjself  ?  But  I  have  detained 
you,  gentlemen,  too  long,  it  will  be  my  last 
trespass.  In  this  world,  we  are  not  likely  to 
encounter  each  other ;  and  as  to  the  next,  but 
no  matter,  we  must  not  speak  of  that.' 

We  were,  indeed,  sick  of  the  felon  revela- 
tions we  had  listened  to,  and  oflered  the  out- 
east  some  silver,  which  he  received  and 
pocketed. 

*  Well,  1  suppose  the  sweeper  is  by  this  time 
sober,  and  I  must  return  his  tools->and  then 
for  vengeance.  Ok!  that  1  could  but  see 
those  villains  strung  up  before  I  went  my- 
self!   Now  for  their  haunt.* 

The  outcast  threw  the  besom  across  his 
shoulder;  baae  as  good  night;  and  strode 
across  the  square ;  and  we  proceeded  to  the 
tavern,  marvelling  how  immeasarablj^  the 
romance  of  real  life  outstrips  the  wildest 
creations  of  the  fancy. 

Months  passed;  my  friend  and  I  often  cross 
ed  Leicester  Square,  and  never  without  re- 
ealliuff  our  singular  adventure  with  the  out 
cast— but  never  met  him  afterwards.  We  in- 
quired of  the  sweeper,  he  could  give  us  no 
information,  except,  that  one  e?eoin|f  wken 
he  was  drunk,a  one-armed  man  took  his  besom 
and  supplied  his  place  for  an  hour  or  two.  It 
appeared,  also,  that  he  was  a  nameless  man, 
and  the  few  who  knew  him,  described  him 
merely  as  *the  sailor.' 

A  year  rolled  over,  and  England  wna  as- 
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tounded  by  horrible  diicloflures  ytih\c\  proved 
that  crimes  uDknown  before  had  been  perpe- 
trated extensively.  The  discovery  was  accil 
dental ;  and  a  mystery  hung  round  these  fou- 
deeds,  which  occasioneiT  more  absorbing  in- 
terest. Rumor  was  rife,  exaggerated  state- 
ments circulated  through  the  metropolis,  and 
it  was  reported,  that  in  Uie  anxiety  of  scientific 
research,  professional  men  had  been  careless 
regarding  the  persons  they  employed,  and, 
blind  to  appearances  which  should  have  pro- 
duced alarm  even  in  ihe  ignorant.  It  was  im- 
possible to  hazard  a  conjecture  as  te  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  trade  in  blood  had  been 
carried.  Outcasts  from  society — the  drunken 
and  the  dissolute— were  generally  believed  to 
be  the  victims.  They  came  freely  at  the  mur- 
derous invitation,  they  drank,  were  drugged, 
and  d«ne  to  death;  they  disappeared,  and  none 
inquired  after  them,  tor  crime  had  left  them 
friendless.  It  was  said,  however,  that  others, 
and  more  to  be  lamented,  .had  fallen  into  the 
snares  of  those  monsters  and  perished  in  their 
filthy  den  -y  and  there  is,  unfortunately,  much 
reason  tor  believing,  that  the  rumor  was  not 
without  foundation.* 

Happily  for  society,  the  detection  of  the 
criminals  was  followed  bv  capital  conviction, 
and  the  wretches  were  executed  at  the  Old 
Bailey.  It  rarely  happens  that  a  malefactor 
undergoes  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law 
without  obtaining  sympathy  from  some.  It 
was  computed  that  thiry  thousand  persons 
witnessed  the  Burkers'  death,  and  from  that 
mighty  mass,  every  sound  that  issued  was  an 
execration. 

It  may  be  supposed  tliat  this  criminal  occur- 
rence with  me  excited  an  unusual  interest, 
when  I  recalled  to  memory  the  singular  ad- 
venture with  the  outcast  in  Lieeester  Square. 
1  saw  the  ruffians  hanged — and  witnessed  it 
with  satisfaction.  I  am  not  naturally  indif- 
ferent to  human  sufiering.  I  hate  to  see 
death  deliberately  effected.  I  remember  be- 
ing present  at  the  execution  of  a  deserter, 
and  for  several  days  afterwards,  1  felt  myself 
uncomfortable ;  and  yet,  within  that  week,  1 
saw  an  hundred  comrades  fall  at  my  side,  and 
slept  on  the  battle-ground  surrounded  by  the 
dead— ay — and  slept  soundly  too. 

Two  or  three  days  after  the  murderers  had 
undergone  the  penalty  of  the  law,  some  tri- 
fling business  brought  me  into  Lambeth,  and 

heavy  rain  unexpectedly  came  on,  and  obli- 
ged me  to  seek  shelter.  I  entered  the  first 
public-house  that  presented  itself,  and  the 
landlord,  observing  that  I  was  of  better  ap- 
pearance than  the  ordinary  frequenters  of  his 
tap-room,  politely  introduced  me  to  his  par- 
lor. There  I  found  several  yonng  men  in- 
dulging in  comfortable  liquids,  and  in  a  lear- 
ned disquisition  upon  a  subject  which  then 
engrossed  every  order  of  society,  namely,  the 
death  and  delinquences  of  the  wretches  who 
had  murdered  Hhe  Italian  bey.*  From  the 
professional  style  of  their  conversation,  I  ea- 
sily ascertained  that  the  party  were  medical 
■tndents. 


•What  a  devil  of  a  hurry,  Tom,  your  fiociiA 
were  in  last  Monday' — said  one.  *£gad,tkej 
seemed  more  anxious  to  have  the  job  coBpk^ 
ted,  even  than  Jack  Ketch  himself' 

'Faith,  no  wonder,'  replied  the  seesid; 
'their  reception  was  any  thing  but  ftatteditt. 
I  never  can  forget  the  savage  yell,  wkiik  tie 
mob  raised  the  moment  that  Bishop  ikoicl 
himself.' 

*It  was  some  satisfaction,'  observed  a^tiuii, 
to  see  the  scoundrel  choked.  He  didmsotf 
of  half  a  sovereign.* 

'Well,  1  took  care  he  should  not  dome- 
When  he  brought  the  one-armed  chap  bo  tk 
hospital,  1  stopped  a  guinea  from  the  pnetjii 
an  equivalent  for  the  sailor  wanting  achw.' 

'The  rain  seems  lighter,' remarked  another, 
'let  us  be  off.' 

All  rose  and  took  their  hats  but  one.  ^Ok* 
serving  to  his  companions  that  he  had'aeili 
er  coat  nor  business,'  he  said  he  would  m- 
tinue  where  he  was — and,  in  another  miMat 
the  student  and  myself  were  left  £efe-a4ib. 

Short  as  the  stranger^  conversatioi  U 
been,  I  heard  enough  to  rouse  suspieioa.- 
'The  sailor,' — Hhe  one-armed,'— conld  tkie 
remarks  have  allusion  to  the  outcast?  I  li 
dressed  the  student,  and  little  prefatory  ex- 
planation was  required  until  he  ret  evoj 
doubt  at  rest.    His  narrative  ran  thus:— 

'Shortly  before  the  murders  perpetrated  bf 

the  Burkers  were  discovered '  he  itopnei 

and  looked  into  amemorandnm-book— 'isBd 
it  was  upon  the  night  of  the  19th  of  Jaiutt/.' 

I  started.  By  heaven  !  the  annivcnaijof 
the  storm  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo ! 

'He  had  been  returning,'  he  said,  'Id  kii 
lodgings  in  the  Borough  at  a  late  hoar,  wki 
he  was  accosted  on  London  Bridge  by  one  af 
the  criminals,  who,  addressing  him  by  saOK, 
teld  him  he  could  be  supplied  with  a  lobjict 
immediately.  A  price  was  proposed,  id 
agreed  to ;  and,  within  two  henrii  aAervvdi, 
a  body  was  delivered  to  the  porter  of  tk 
hospital,  the  money  was  paid,  and  the  oai 
who  brought  it  hurried  off. 

'I  went,'  continued  the  student,  'eailjsext 
morning ;  and  found  that  the  singular  t^ 
pearance  of  the  corpse  had  excited  ai  ffioch 
ouriosity,  as  the  circumstances  attendant  ip« 
its  delivery,  had  caused  suspicien.  Tht  icui 
of  numerous  wounds  were  visible.  Hie  rigb 
arm  had  been  recently  removed,  and  lini 
marks  appeared  upon  the  throat,  as  if  tAede 
ceased,  immediately  before  death,  had  baei 
engaged  in  some  struggle  or  aShiy.  Tb 
porter  remarked  that  the  body  was  warn  wfaN 
the  ruffians  brought  it  in,  and  yet  ikt  hatrm 
wet.  It  was  quite  apparent  that  the  corpt 
had  never  been  inhumed,  and,  on  a  onr 
searching  examination,  laudanum  waidetectr 
ed  in  the  stomach.  In  a  word,  sir,  iii»  ^n 
was  burked — and  from  many  reasoiiii  witk 
which  it  is  unnecessary,;  to  trouble  jMij 
believe  that  at  the  time.  I  met  the  scoanM 
on  the  bridge,  his  victim  was  then  a  liiiBI 
man,  but  buried  in  difunken  sleep,  and  vm 
for  the  murderer.' 
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